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wy "WV Ss E ITH faithſul teacher, occupy ing as he does, 10 
W927 time, the parent's place, must feel a mil, 
anxiety, as he looks round upon those place 
under his charge, His sitnation is inferior 1 
responsI bility only to that of the parent. In- 
deed, since £0 many parents neglect their duty 
In this respect, his influence upon those who continue for any 
length of time under his charge, is probably not surpassec 
by that of any other class of men in the community. He 


muxt often Serlously ask what will be the lot of thoe Com- 


mitted to his trust. Could the vetl with which Heaven con- 


ceals the future be removed, should he belold this noble 


and ingenuous boy with heart full of aspirations aſter all 
, excellence, stiIl rising higher and higher, or would he have 


descended from the loſty heights of honorable renown, and 


_ become disxhonored, degraded, and corrupt { This fair girl, 


with the light of heaven in her eye, and its purity surround- 
Ing her as with an atmosphere of holiness, would she be 
See SHUT the same in her $potlessness and innocence, Or 
would the light be extinguished, the glory have departed, 


and nothing remain but the wreck of what was once 80 


loyely and 80 promising ! 
It 1s related that an Kastern prince once Offered 2 PI1ZC to 


. be given to the most beautiful boy in all his dominions. 


Many were presented for the premium, but it was bestowed, 
by acclamation, upon one for his transcendent and angelic 
loveliness. $S0 beautiful a boy had never been xeen upon 


' the earth before. Some years after, the same prince again 


offered a prize—but this time it was for the ughest man to 
be found in all his possesslons. Diligent search was made : 


- many exhibited themeelves to view, of all kinds and degrees 


V, 


_ 


of ugliness, but among them- it was difficult to make a 


_ choice, until one day there was brought into the royal pres- 


ence a being, if he could be called man, s0 hideous, 0 loath- 


. £ome, $0 bestial, that the people shuddered while they gazed 


upon him. Sin had stamped its polluting mark upon every 
feature ; from every wrinkle in that horrible face stared out 
a vice, Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that this ſfrizhtful 
and dixgusting wretch had been the attractive and lovely 
boy. A life of intemperance, sensuality, and iniquity, had 
made the awful change. God save our pupils from any and 
all the canxes tending to produce s0 terrible an alteration. 
In view of the great responsIbility pressing upon every 
teacher to do all in his power to train up his pupils to a life 
of virtue and excellence, I] invite your attention to some 
remarks upon the importance of moral instruction. I have 
a fear that some few teachers (I know they must be very 
few) may think their duty done, if they preserve good 
order in the school, and give instruction to their scholars in 


; the course of study prescribed. But no teacher who has an 


adequate sense of the responsIbilities deyolving upon him, 
an entertain this opinion. Lis duty Is not performed by 
merely cultiyating the intellect. He must als0 educate the 
heart. No parent would consider any teacher fit for his 
post, who not only did not check even the slightest infringe- 
ment of morality, but who did not endeavor to eleyate his 
whole school to a high standard of moral excellence. To 
think otherwisxe 18 a great mistake. And the popular notion 
of equcation falls in with and confirms this mistake. Talk 
about giving a young man the advantages of education, 
and the thoughts immediately run on what is taught in 
=chools and colleges. Speak of giying a young Jady a fin- 
ished edncation, and almost every one wishes to have the 
Seminary pointed out where she can accomnlis}. in the 
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sortest Space of time, botany, French and Italian, musl16 |, 
and drawing, besides a few of the ordinary branches. As 
If what is tanght in schools and seminaries were able, of 

I1tself, to make one either great, or good, or happy. 

PRoy. GEo. WW. MINNSs. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM — PUBLIC SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINA- | | 


RIES, AND PRIVATY INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


Of its educational system and institutions, San Francisco may 
justly be pron, the whole being designed upon a scale of munificence, 
and 8ustained with a liberality not elsewhere $arpassed. In its public 
school department there were 120 teachers employed during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30th, 1567. The expenditures of the department 
during that time were $209,874 75, the total receipts of the same period 
aaving been $920, S07 57, all but a mere fraction of which, were dis- 
bursed for teachers salaries, erection of buildings, _— etc. The 
Salaries pald teachers range from $600 to $2,500 per year. The prop- 
erty belonging to this department, including school "RT and the 
grounds they occupy, vacant lots, ete., is of great value. Some of the 
8chool houses lately erected are spacious and elegant structures, being 
worth, with the lots on which they stand, from $100,000 to $250, 600. 

3esides the public school establishments, there are over Seventy 
private educational institutions, a few of which already do, or, it is 
designed shall, partake of a public character. The number of students 


in these various places of learning aggregate something over four | 


thousand, many of them being numerously attended, and nearly all in 
a flourishing condition. Twelve of the number belong to or are 
controlled by the Cathohes, this portion containing a total of 3,400 
scholars. 

The largest and one of. the most numeronsly attended of these insti- 


tations is the St. Ignatius College, on Market street, an edifice which, 
though constituting but one-third the building hereafter to be erected, 


has already cost $120,000, independent of the site it occupies. This | 


college is under the direction of the Jesuits, there being a large num- 
ber of priests of this order employed as teachers. 

St. Mary's College, also a Catholic establishment, sitnated four 
miles south of the city, is a costly brick edifice, occupying spacious 
grounds, and attended by a large number of students. 

Of the institutions not under sectarian control the mos noteworthy 
is the City College, in which the course of studies, besides the classical 
and other higher branches, embraces many of a more utilitarian kind 
—there being an extensive and well appointed chemical laboratory 
attached to the school in which the pupils are fitted for practical metal- 
lurgists, assayers, miners, etc. The University School, Union College, 
and several other similar establishments, all occupy a high rank as pre- 
paratory schools, several of them being empowered to 1s8ue diplomas, 
conferring the titles usually bestowed by the higher institutions of 
learning. 

Among the noted institutions of the city of a more thoroughly utili- 
tarian character than any yet mentioned, is the California Business 
University, an establishment designed to qualify young men for active 
business pursuits of every description, they being trained and practically 
exercised in all the laws of trade and commerce by actual transactions. 
This school, under the management of. Professor I. P. Heald, a teacher 
of long standing in the city, has been eminently snccessful and popular, 
numbering among its patrons many of the toremost men in our com- 

mercial and financial circles, by whom 1t 1s understood to be held in 
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high estimation. A large numher of young men now hoiding lucrative 
and responslble positions in our leading banking and merecantile 
houses, received their early training at this institution. | 
Thers are als0 a number of Seminaries and high schools for the 
| education of females, the curriculum of which embraces studies of a 
practical character, the knowledge imparted being of a solid and useful 
rathor than of a 8uperficial and showy kind. ; 
Several of the religious Sects, as the Israclites and Catholics, have 
Schools of their own; s80me of these, belonging to the latter denomina- 
tion, containing from five to nine hundred scholars each. 

San Irancisco is well provided with libraries, the principal of which 
consists of the following, viz: The Mercantile Library As8ociation, 
PP volumes; Odd Fellows, 17,000 volumes; Mechanics Institute, 
11,000 volumes; Young Men's Christlan As80ciation, 4,500 volumes : 


VYerein, 4,000 volumes ; What Cheer House, 5, 000 volumes : Society of 
California Pioneers, 3, 000 volumes; Public School, 3, 000 volumes; Ban- 
croſt's Pacific Library, containing over 1,000 works relating to the 
| Pacific Coast of North America; besides which there are libraries of 
. considerable 81zZe belonging to the several literary, scientific and law 
as80clations of the city. 
| 
d1 | 
| 
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; Colleges. 
Besides the larger public xchools, which are 
really the peoples' colleges—+the city has 81xty-tive / 
colleges and private schools. The number of / V D 
pupils attending them in 1570 was 4,552, against » EZ 09 
21,000 in the public s8chools. | S 


Cry CoLLeGe, —Southeast corner of Stockton 
and Geary streets. This institutzon has built and 
furnished an elegant French Gothic building at 

| University Mound, some three miles s0uthwest 

of the city, which it will occupy early in 72. Be- 
sides the usnal studies, this college especially pro- 
vides the best facilities for obtaining a thorough 
practical knowledge of Chenustry, 1n all its ap- 
plications to assaying, mining, medical manufac- 

| tures and mechanics. Rev. Dr. Veeder, President, 

' _ Hrav's Brsixess Corres. College Building, 
Post street, between Montgomery and Kearny. 
Its design is to educate boys and young men, with 
a spectal view to practical business. Tt is one of 
the famous thirty-six Bryant and Stratton Business 
Colleves, located in the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada. Students, two hundred and | 
fifty. Þ. P. Heald, Prexident. 1 

S%", Texans) Correct, —Occupies the noble brick 
building on the south s1de of Market street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth. It is largely attended, 
and is guccessfully conducted by the Jexuit 
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Fathers. , 
&% Mary's ColLLeGse.-—On the old county road to 
San Jos6, four and a half miles southwest of the 
city. Building, two hundred and erghty teet front, 
by fifty feet deep—of excellent proportion and 
fine appearance. Conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. B. Justin, President. 
Toraxp Mepica, Colrece. —East side of Stock- 
* | ton street, between Chestnut and Franciseo. 
Vs 
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building 1s of lrick, capacious, conmodious, finely 
located and adnirably adapted t> the purpose of 
its construction H. H. Toland, M. D., President. 


Public Schcol Buildings. 


Taxcorn. —Fifth street-s0uth side, near Market. 

| Brick structure, four stories high, 14153 feet long, 

' 633 feet wide; 20 class-rooms 129x34 feet, begides 
eight wardrobes and teachers' rooms—wide halls, 
and four broad stairways the whole height, with a ; 
large hall m, the upper story. It accommodates 
twelve hundred grammar grade pupils, all boys. 
In front stands a finely modeled statue of Abraham | 
Lancoln for whom the building was named. Cost, 
$100,000, gold coin. B. Marks, Principal. 

Dexmaxn.—Bush street, north side, corner of 

Taylor. Brick stuccoed; length, 984 feet; width, 
68 feet; height, four stories, including attic rooms. 

4 | Fourteen class-rooms, each 28x34, accommo- 

dating eight hundred pupils, all girls. Cost, | 


; 


$78,000, gold. This building was named in honor | 
of James Denman, one of the pioneer public school | 
teachers of the city—-the founder of this school and 
tor many years, as at present, its principal. Few 
cities 1 the Union can show school buldings as 
elegant, convement, substantial and costly as these 
two noble monuments of publhc appreciation of, 
% > and hberality towards, the system which must 
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 _underhe and sustain our free government 1f it is 

ju to stand at all. | . 

r  Tenama.—Tehama strect, near First. Brick, un- | 

{ disgmsed; 111 fect long, 75 feet deep, three stories | 

3 Ingh, besides spactous basement play-rooms—has 

: 8Iixteen class-rooms, each 24x31, hall, 41x49, with | . 

j ample stairings, end convenient teacher's-rooms | 

| and ample yards. Cost, $28,300, gold. It accom- | 

 modates one thousand primary pupuls of both sexes. 
Mrs. I. A. Wood, Principal. | 

Besides these, the city has several large and fine 

wooden school-houses of modern structure. Of 
these the most 8ightly, is the Girls' High School, 
South side of Bush street, near Stockton 57x92, | 
three stories, ten class-rooms, 27x34, with an as- | 
sembly hall, 54x55; whose levgth can be increased | 


: ; / to 90 leet, by opening folding doors between it 
8 / - and two adjoining elass-rooms. It is the most con- 
bþ vemently arranged, best ventilated, sunniest, most 
EY cheerful and healthful schoolk-house. in the State. 
l Eliis H. Holmes, Principal. To these the De- 
f partment has recently added, and 1s now adding, 
; | four or five 18 class-room buildings, ot wood, 
] | each accommodating one thousand pupils, now 


occupying the old and small school-rooms ot early 
days or hived in unsutable rented rooms. 
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| | {xhibit of their condition during the School year of ten months ending! 
y August 3ist, 1563, [Compiled from the 12th Annual Report of the Superin- 
| tendent of Public Instruction, ] 
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4th, 1563, and continued in ses8ion 8ix days. 


The STATE TEACneRs' IN8TITUTE convened at San Francisco May 


It was largely 


attended—the roll numbering over 450 members. 


The State Board of Examination consisted of the State Superin- 


tendent, Hon, John Swett, and the following gentlemen, superin- 


tendents of their 


J. A. 


Chittenden, of Nevada, Rev. A. 
Osbourn, of Butte, M...A. 


respective counties : A. H. Goodrich, of Placer, 
Highic, of Napa, $S. B. 


Lynde, of El Dorado, Rev. B. N. Sey- 


mour, of Alameda, and George Tait, of San Francisco, 


TexT Books, —The text books adopted by the State Board of 
Education were as follows : 


Arithmetic, —FKaton's Primary and Eaton's* Common School. 


Geography. —Allen's Primary, Cornell's Primary, Warren's In- 


termediate, Warren's Physical, Cornell's Outline Maps, and Cor- 


nell's Map Drawing, 


Grammar, —Quackenhos' English, 
Readers, — Willson's Series and Willson's Charts. 


NoRMAL SCnooL,—The State Board of Edncation and the SUP- 


erintendents of Public Schools in the cities of San Francisco and 


Sacramento constitute the Board of Trustees of the State Normal 


School. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY s%aid—Mr. Speaker, I con- |bbis 8g bject, and deal with it, in the light of reason. 


woos wow 


;0 public opinion, in the 8am 


proportion should 
2ublic opinion be enlighten 


Sir, I feel that I 


; f : 0 i 

j gy: 6 : | t twi 'eAT, | PPreagurer of the Board of Free Public Schools by the Presi- | ' 

_—E — yu carey wor » railroad GOO Fiſth—0n- tho first Thursday after the formation of 8ald | {lent of the 8ame Board, 4 
2any, not of a political pa erambling for office, »hool, and on the last Thursday of January of every year, the Fighth——This amendment «ball have affant from and after its | 


»t that I am pleading thecause of hundreds of 
;housands—yea, of millionsg—yet unborn, into whose 
1ands is to be intrusted the helm of government, 
phen we, sir, 8hall have been laid to sleep in the 
zo01d grave. Sir, as we educate onr youth, 80 we 
nay look forward to liberty, prosperity, and nation- 
| happiness, on the one hand, or to tyranny, ruin, 
ind national ,misery, on the other. Hence the im- 


-ol1 to be kept, and shall gend to the Stite Superintendent of 


1ent, order and discipline. They shall also furnish the State | 


uperiutendent of Public Instruction and the Trustees of said | 
hool with a written certificate of guch visit and examination | 


arents and guardians of the pupils of said 8chool ghall meet 
't a time and place publicly announced at least ten days pre- 
jously by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
nd 8hall elect from among themselves a Pregidont, Treasnrer, 
'nperintendent, and Secretary, who shall be the Trustees of 
aid 8chool for one year, and until their 8ucces8ors are elected 
nd qualified. Said Trustees shall appoint, or remove, the 
»achers, 8hall guperintend the school, shall-canse a regulal 


ation by their Treasurer, countersigned by their President. to 't 
ess that I approach this snhject with a great deal [ sdalt, I trust in God, 8ay nothing that will offend | 707 00PE ah 00g ang hall tund over to thelr encoes. | 
Yf diffidence, combined with an equal amonnt of be delicacies, the gentiments, or the prejudices, £0 | rs all books, moneys, «ud other articles, belonging to 8aid | | 
nterest; with diffidence, because I feel my utter {$0 8peak, of any of my fellow members upon this | 2hool. 4 
nability to do justice to the 8ubject under consid- foor 5 and if, in the begs of debate, I 8hould gay | ne Ce en intion of the public gcho11 mon. | 
2ration ; with interest, becauee I feel that there is k ything that ruffles the feelings of any one, [ trust ys upon beth appliadeion of the 84id trackiis: through their l 
10 ga bject of legislation KO important as that which | will attribute it to the loterest I ſeel in my 81 b- reasurer, 8upported by two 8atisfactory gureties ; provided, 8 
%F#e now have to consider : and hence I truast that ct, and not to any deliberate 1ntention on my part 1at the 8aid State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the ( 
wery hos of this body will that aide 10 og offend ng Treasurer, and the Governor of the State, or a majority £ 
s : « : 4 3 ' . them, 8hall be 8atisfied, from the report and certificates | - 

_Jernal influences, and deal with the question before | | What is the object of a common 80ho0l education ? | .f (aid school and otherwise, that 84id school has been con- | 
18 by the light of reas0n, and his own Judgment, [ understand jt to be to make good citizens, £0 far dey in all respects in accordance with the provisions of this 1 
. approach the 8uhject with diffidence, also, from the | 8 the government is concerned. The government | Fon: Y k 
> . . Bees Sau parent, or guardian, male, or female, ghall |  Seventh—On, or about, the twentieth day of October, of | 
act that false IMPres810ns have gone abroad rela- bject, in we 1p the elcin teacher of 8aid school, to | Very year, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction | * 
ive to the real objects of the bill which we are now | he religious instruction given therein, npon 8uch objection it | . hall, together with the Governor, and the Surveyor-General | £ 
:onsidering ; and because newspaper appeals have | hall be the duty of the teachers of 8aid school to give no re- | | the State, examine the reports and certificates of the free | 
een made to the public, and to this body. i gious instraction during five snccessive hours of secular edn- | (\nblic 8chools for the previous year, aud should they, or a ma- | f 

, 'P C a4 5 DOGy, 1 order, ' ation, and to kllow 8aid child to retire from school before |  ority of them, find 8uch gchools, or any of them, to have 
\8 I believe, to divert the attention of the Legisla- ny religious instraction be commenced : any gchool violating i aithfully complied with the provisfons of this Section, they { 
are from the real objects contemplated by this bill, | als provision shall be deprived of its pro rata sbare of the = ————_ —_ —_— SG we apa 

4 " | . ” 4 >hool mone g for One vear. £.en on OO unvoilc nS8Traction wna aVpor 10nMmen 'Y] 18 ( 
Ou _ of _ _ education Is certain- Fourth—fhe Stats eporintundent of Pablic Instraction, or | ,\chool funds should be allowed to 8nch schools respectively ; | , 
Aerotek wort the consideration of any | ny Deputy appointed by him for that purpose, the County | ,/aid apportionment to be mads accordiyg to the number of | , 
government, and especially of a republican govern - | '\udge. and the Clerk of the county, shall visit said school at | Fhildren attending 8chool in the county in which aid free | | 
ment ; for, in the language of the immortal Wagh- | 2ast twice in each year, and at all other times at thoir discre- »ublic 8chool may be; 8uch apportonmeyt $hall be transmit- | | 
ngton, © Tn proportion as goverament gives force ion, to examine its pupils and vigilantly inspect its manage- | \ed by the Stats Superintendent of Public Instraction to the 


PTesident of the Board of Trustees of «uch free public schools | 
| 


| nd als a duplicate of the game to the County Superintendent, 
{yho hall indorse the orders for 8aid apportionment to the 


' TAE SCHOOL QUESTION. | 


Remarks of Hons. 2. Montgomery and. 
Murray Morrison, 
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t PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. | 
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'ablic Instruction a formal application that said school be en- 
2lled among the public schools of the State at its first organt- 
ation. They 8hall also 8end to the State Snperintendent 
uarterly reports of said 8cho0l, with full details 48 fo number 
f pupils, cla8ses, etc. together with copies of the game an- 
nal certificates above 8pecified. They shall als0 make appli- 


zortance of this 8ulject. It is one which inspires 
me with an intense interest, but at the same time 
lepresses me With a consciousness of iny own utter 
inability to grapple with it, Let us then come to 


! Mr. MONTGOMERY ealled for the reading of 
"be bill, introdnced by himsell. | 
j The Clerk read as follows : 


Wn 


] f 


SrortoN 1, Beetion twelve of tho act entitled An Act to es- | [pgrge, that both parent, and child, 8hould be left 


iblish, s1pport, and reguiate Common Schools, and to repeal | 


Tmer Acts concerning tho 8ame, passed May third, eighteen 
undred and filty-five, is amended 80 as to read as follows: 
Sec, 12, Upon receivivg notice from the County Treazvrer 
3 provided in this act, the County Superintendent shall appor- 
on to the free public schools (as hereinafter designated.) the 
ortion of the public school moneys apportioned to them by 
16 State Board of Education, after which he 8hall apportion 
16 rezidne of the common school moneys remaining in the 
zunty Treagnry umong the geveral towns, cities. and zchool 
3tricts, in proportion to the number of white children resid- 
ig therein between the vges of four and eighteen, as 8hown 
y the last previous reports of the Common &<hool Marshals 
14 others charged therewith, and shall forthwith, in writing. 
[Kify the County Treasurer of 8uch apportionment in detail; 
1d no 8chool district «hall be entitled to any portion of the 
mmon 8chool moneys in which there shall not have been 
ought & common g8chool for three montls within the year 
ding on the last day of October previous, 

SEC. 2, Section thirty-three of the gaid act is ainended $0 8s 
) read as follows: 

8ec. 33, No books, tracts, or papers, of a gectarian, or de- 
ominational, character shall be n$ed, or introduced, In any 
-hool establighed under the provisions of this act; nor 8hall 
ctarian, or denominational, doctrines be taught therein; nor 
all any of the public schools establisghed under tiis act re- 
"ive any of the public school funis, which has not been 
inght in accordance with the principles of this act ; provided, 
owever, that any school numbering at least thirty pupils, es- 
tblished, or adopted, by the parents, or guardians, of 8uch 
apils, 8hall have the right to apply, throagh a Board of 
ra*t-es, for 8gid 8chool, to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
c Inatruction, to be enrolled among the public schools, under 
he appellation of Free Public School, and to receive a pro 
ata 8hare of the public 8chool ſands, gubject to the following 
egulations and provisions : 

First—That the usual branches of common Englizh educa- 
'0n shall be well tanght in 8uch school for at least five hoars 
day. 

ond—That no religion be tanght therein, unles? 8uch be 
he will of 8aid parents, or guardians; and in no event 8hball 
ach religious iustruction leggen the five hours of secular edu- 
ation. 

Third—That in places where there 8hall be no public 8chools 
zithin an area of one mile, any parent, or guardian, shall 
ave the right to xend any male child to g8aid gchoc!, if it be a 


chool for boys, or any female child, if it be a 8chool for girls: 


EnNavoan ontl 

cont the fact that in out of the way counties, where 
he population is sparse, the children do not live 
vithin the reach of schools, Well, to meet that 
jection, I will go down to San Francisco, and I 
vill take her Common School system and see how 
t operates there, as that is 8upposed to be the cen- 
cr of enltghtenment, of morals, and of purity, 
[ do not eay this by way of throwing any slur upon 
>an Francisco as a city, I know there are many 
2xcellent people there, and this may be one reason 
why their public schools are 80 badly patronized. I 
find that in the city of San Franciseo, there are 
nine thousand and twenty-five children entitled to 
attend the public schools. I find that the children, 
all told, who attend public and private schools, 
amount to 8lx thousand one hundred and eight, and 
upwards of two thousand of these attend private 
Echools, which leaves about four thousand of the 
total of nine thousand children in Sau Francisco 
who attend the public schools at all. from the be- 
ginuing to the close of the year. Less than half of 
that proportion attend daily, and yet they have 
daily schools there throughout the year, They 
bave twenty schools in San Francisco that are kept 
open over nine months in the year ; and yet I find, 
attending public and private schools altogether, 
there are but two thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty children in average daily attendanze. I cite 
this as an instance. There, in San Francis2o, where 
the amount of money collected during the past 
year for scho0i purposes was upwards of one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousard dollars, I find that 
a little more than one-third of the chililren reap 
the entire benefit of that amount of money, and 
the other two-thirds reap not the benefit of one 


cent of the School Fund. Is this a matter of no |. 


consequence to us? Is that a matter of no import- 
ance to us? The proportion in Sacramento is nearly 
the same. Now, let us gee, and inquire further 
into the causes which operate to deter the attend- 
ance of children upon our common schools in this 
country, and, if possible, let us come up like men 
and remove thege causes. Let us not shrink back 
and be appalled by the cry of bigotry and 8ecta- 
rianism, but let us come up and 1ook at this ques- 
tion, every man for himself, and before God, it the 
neaeure be one of bigotry and scctarianism, I will 
oin with you and help to yote it down ; but if it is 
air and equal, if it treats all alike, whether Christ- 
an; Pagan, or Jew, and if it does remove one 
of the great obstacles in the way of a good com- 
non school education, I then ask you to come up 
ike men to the work and carry it through. Now, 
is to the causes: I find from the reports of the 
Zounty Superintendents of many localities in this 
State, that the cauge of non-attendance, in many 
za8es, is dis!ike of parents for teachers. That is 
»ne of the causes. I find here, in the report of the 
Superintendent of Santa Cruz county, the follow- 
ing : *I find almost invariably that it the parents 
do not have friendly feelings towards the brachers, 
they will not allow their children to attend.” That 
is perfectly natural, *Almost invariably, if the 


narents do not Vavye friendly feelings towards the 
«+44 wy VFA BUYELUDIEUL SHQUIA NUL CrUZzs, LUECE 18 
a circle within which it ghould operate, 
Now let us examine where that line is, 1 lay it 
lown as a prineiple that the government &honld, 
- 'or educational parposes, 8abject neither parent, nor 
-bild, to any more restraint than is neces8ary for 
:he accomplizhment of the desired end. In other 


—_— 


perfectly free as regards everything which does not 
20unteract the acquirement, by the child, of a good 
20mmon school education. Does any body deny 
that? For example, government 8hould not pre- 
cribe the particular kind of dress which the child 
#houl4 wear ; nor the diet which he $hould eat. 
That is a matter with which government bas noth- 
ing to do. The government should not interfere 
with the religious 8entiments of any child, whether 
he be the child of a Christian, Pagan, or Jew. That 
$ a matter that belongs to the parent, and to the 
Parent alone, while the child is in its infancy, and 
the government $hould not interfere in it. And 
mark me! Whenever the government does interfere, 
either directly, or indirectly, with any of those lib- 
erties which belong to us as individuals, that mo- 
'ment 8he drives us from the common schools, and 
defeats entirely the object of the common school 
gystem. For example, suppose a 8ystem of educa- 
tion to be 8uch that no member of the Methodist 
Phurok could conscientiously send a chili to a 
chool conducted upon that system, is not every 
member of that denomination thereby deprived of 
all the benefits of the common school 8ystem? If 
you establish guch & s8ystem of education as that, a 
member of the Methodist Church, or of the Baptist 
hurch, or of the Presbyterian Church, or of the 
Roman Catholic Church, cannot conscientiously 
end his children to the schools, you defeat entirely, 
10 far as he is concerned, the purposes of the com- 
non school system, although it might be the most 
z)ertect 8ystem in the world. 
Araiu, if the teachers are 8nch that the parents 
vill not jintrust their children to their charge, do 


10t those parents and their children lose the en- | 


ire benefit of your common 8chool education ? 
Non-attendauce is the result whenever you under- 
pake to encreach upon the rights of individuals, to 
hatever creed or country they belong, Now, let 
g8 illustrate. How is it here in onr own State ? 
} bave before me the report of the Superintendent 
f Public Instruction, from which it appears that 
here are within the State of California fifty-8even 
housand nine hundred and gevyenteen children en- 
itled to atiend the public schools ; and there are 
ut twenty-six thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
hree that attend any public schools at all. Less 
han one-half of the children in this State entitled 
p attend the public schools eyer go inside the doors 
if those s8chools. You may tell me, perhaps, that 
- res} go to private schools. Bat I fin> that 
here are only tive thousand four. hundred and 
rirty-eight that attend private schools, all told ; 
Nd the remainder of your children—nearly one- 
alf—neither go to private nor public schools from 
1e beginning to the close of the year, Here is a 
tubborn fact! More than one-half of the object 
f your 8choo] eystem is destroyed at one fell 
woop ; one-half of the children of the State are 
eprived of the education that belongs to them. 
wo bundred thonsand dollars and more are taken 
rom those children to whom it rightfully belongs, 
nd transferred to those for whom it was never de- 
tigned, This is a fact. These are figures. 
1 But perhaps you will tell me that this results 
Pa Many of our free and of our s8lave-holding States were 
/opled at about the 8ame time, The slave-holding States 
4ad every adrantage, both in 8o0il and climate, over their 
elzhbors. And yet the accumulation of capital has been 
(reatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubt whether this 
jifference be owing to the use of slave labor, let him ask him- 
elf what would have been the condition of the slave-holding 
'tates at this moment if they had been inhabited from the 
eginning by an industrious yeomanry, each one holding his 
__— and each one tilling it with the labor of his own 
andags. 


I have not come to the good part of it yet, 
hough : 
. + But let ns inquire what is the doctrine of revelation on 
his subject.” £ 

Yes, under the guise of moral science yon must 
zo into revelation, and thal\ is non-eectarian! Ob, 
there is no bigotry about that—no sectarianism 
ibont it—it is all * moral science,” and the revela- 
:ion of God unon the subject of negro slavery. 


« The moral precepts of the Bivle are diametrically opposed | 


:0 8lavery.” 

Now, there are various opinions about that. My 
friend from San Joaquin (Mr. Laspeyre,) who 00+ 
pupies the chair, would not like to 8end his child to 
that school I know. Y 


« The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed 


!'0 8lavery. They are: Thou 8halt love thy neighbor as thy» ' \al: ' . 
ic1f, and, all things whatscever ye would that men should do hearts warm with feelings of love aud grat! 


auto you do ye gven 80 unto them.” 


has no view beyond that, and should have no view 
beyond 80 far enlightening the intellect, and cor- 
recting the morals, as to make each individual mem- 
er of 80ciety contribute to the general good. A 


nto eternity. The \rflmangaeR has no right to speec- 
alate as to men's religious principles, or prejudices, 
The government only takes cognizance of the ques- 
tion, © what is necessary to make good citizens of 
those who are rising in our midst from infancy to 
manhood?” Keeping 8teadily in view this object, 
the making of good citizens by cultivating the head 
ind heart, 80 far as is necegsary for that purpose, 
ve come to another point, and that is, how far 
houtd government interfere with the peculiar no- 
ons of the parents of children, in «&tablishing a 
ystem of common s8chool education, There is a 
ound beyond which government 8hould not go ; a 
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The Sisters of Charity —Los Angeles, | 


EprtoRs MoxiToR:— The great and 
gifted Bossnet, in eulogizing the Jesuits, said * 
, #0 famous company, who bear not in vain 
the name of Jesns, and to whom God has 
given, in these last times, doctors, apostles 
| and evangelists, that the glory of His gos- | 
\.pel might break forth. in all the universe, 
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not to employ in its service, in the spirit of 
your holy institute, all the resources of 
genius, eloquence, refinement and learning.” 
What that illustrious Prelate said of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, before the noblest audience 
in Christendom, may be said of the other Or- 
ders to whom the Almighty has also given 
doctors, evangelists and preachers, to propa- 
gate the faith in every land, and to defend 
the doctrines of the Church against the false 
teachings of the infidels and heretics of mod 
ern days. The Church, in establisbing re- 
ligious orders, especially those of women, has 
Ce n'erred innumerable benefits upon the hu» 
man race. -D.d the world, before St. Vin- | 
c2nt's time, 8ee a more admirable society of 
ladies than the Sisters of Charity ? Did 
| there ever exist, either in this or in any past 
age, a more usetul organization ? They bave 
rendered greater service to mankind, within 
a few vears, than all the philantbropists of 
Protestantism within the last three hundred. 
They are they who do not bear in vain the. 
name of charity, and whom Providence has 
raised up in these latter days, to educate and 
gupport helpless orphans, to vigit the sick, to 
gupply the wants of the needy, to be pres- 
ent in every work of benevolence. In Eu- 
rope and America, ia Asia and Africa, in 
the islands of the mighty ogeans, in every 
part of the earth to which they could have 


access, are they not known as ministering 
angels, aiding all who need their assistance ? 
Where is the place in which suffering hu- 
manity required relief, and in which they 
' were not? Ask, the brave soldiers who 
fought and bled upon the battle-fields of Eu- 
rope and America if they experienced the 
kind services of the Sisters of Charity. Will 
not the tears start to their eyes, and their 


tude, at the very remembrance of these an-/ 


' Again, I read from page two hundred and ten of gelic nurses ? 


the 8same book : 


& The following will, I think, be consfdered by both parties 1n the field of education. 
a fair 8tatement of the teaching of the New Testament on this 
8ulject, The moral principles of the gospsl are directly gab- 
vel>ive of the principles of slavery Y{(that is certain be COUnCcrv, 


thinks)" but, on the ocher hand, the gospel neither com- 


minds nasters to manumit their slaves, nur autForizes slaves 
t» free themselves from their masters; and also, it goes fur- 


ther and presc:tibes the duties snited to both parties in their 
resent condition, Fir*t—Now if this be admitted, it will, 80 
| far as I can 866, be sufficient for the argument. For if the 
pel be diametrically oppoged to the principle of slavery, it 
ust be oppoeed to the practice of glavery; and therefore 


or are they behind their fellow-laborerg 
Their educational 
establichments are not inferior to any in the 
The exhibition and distribution of 
premiums at their schools, in this city, took 
place on yesterday. It was a splendid dis- 
play in every respect. The discipline, exer- 
cies and proficiency of the pupils were ad- 
mired by all present. I refrain from 8end- 
ing vou the names of the most distinguished 


— 


z0vernment cannot look beyond the bounds of time, | 


and even in lands hitherto unknown; cease | 


%* 


= 
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pupils. Surely it would be a task upon my | never more surprised than I was at witness- 


poor wit to point out those who displayed the || ing the proficiency of the students in the va- 


greatest s8Lare of talent ; begides, 1 am sure | , , 
Lhe young ladies would not be pleased at 8ee- | "1905 branches. It is needless to, enumerate 


ivg their names brought jtto public notice. | the sciences upon which they were examined ; 
No branch of useful accomplishment 18 neg- for, indeed, their progress in the entire course 
lected. They receive a liberal course of ed- of education, claims the highest admiration. 
ucation—a course which will enable them to | The s8nccess which has crowned the efforts 
fulfill their daties in any 8tate of life ; not lil g | of the Professors 1s astonishing. 1t may be 
many useless ladies in our day, whose whole | attributed to a good correspondence between 
study, it seems to be, is to attend to their ex- | the Professors and the students; for it is 
ternal appearance, $0 as to attract attention, not sufficient for a husbandman to 80w the 
like articles in the window of a toy sbop. 1 seed, unless the earth, after baving opened 
think I do not exaggerate when I assert that its boszom to receive it, warms and moistens 
for discipline, piety and talent, the institu it; 80 the whole fruit of iastruction depend, 
tion is unsurpassed by any in this State, The upon a due co-operation between teacher 
exercises were carried 0n in a spacious sxum- and pupils, 
mer-house, with its vine-clad roof, beauti- The College posses8es many advantages 
fully fitted up for the occasion. | There was the location is beautiful ; the climate is agree 
quite a large number of visitors, of every re-, able ; and it is conducted by kind and expe 
ligious denomination. The premiums were rienced Profezsors—advantages which wil 
presented by his Lordship, the Right Rv. doubtless secure s8uccess. Beaides, extraor: 
Bishop Amat. The entire proceeding ter- dinary attention is paid to the advancement 
tainated with the greatest satisfaction and+ and bappiness of the pupils. Nothing is 
Success. The iastitution is in a flourishing, neglected to render them comfortable and 
condition, largely attended by boarders ar happy. The greatest proof of the growing 
day pupils. The additional building, which | fame of the institution 1s, that it 18 80 
has been erected this year, adds much to the crowded with inmates, that the Fathers will 
appearance of the Convent, which is not only $00n be under the necessity of erecting addi- 
creditable to the Sisters, but it is also an evi- (tional buildings. | 
dence of the increasing prosperity of Los |} The advantages of a collegiate education, 
Angeles, in which many fine bouses have f no one can deny, Can anything be more de- 
been built within the last two years, sIrable than to have 8cholars continually un- 
Not many generations ago, where I now 4 der the watchful care of their magters, ex- 
8it surrounded with all that exalts and em- | cluding from them a knowledge of the vices 
bellithes civilized life, there lived and |-of the world ? This knowledge is carefully 
died another race of men. Beneath the | exeluded from youth in all Catholic colleges 
8ame $Uun that rolls over our heads, the In- | —a course which the Philosopher Plato, even 
dians lived in obscurity ; gazipg.on-the same | without the light of Christianity, bighly re- 
moon that «miles tor us, they sang their war | commended. In these institutions, they wall 


| 


£0ngs and smoked the pipe of peace. ere 
they roamed over a vast region, repzardless of 
its mineral wealth; and here, too, they wor- 
8hipped; and from many a dark bosom weat 
up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit. He 
bad not written bis Jaws for them on tablets 
of stone, but He had traced them on the 
tablets of their hearts. But they are no more. 
To-day, they are succeeded by the white 
race. The land which had hitherto been un- 
cultivated and barren is now highly culti- 
vated, and yields crops and” fruits in abun- 
dance, Where the lowly dwellings of the 
Indians once stood, there 18s now a flourishing 
city. Where the rank thistle nodded in the 
wind, the. vine now produces. © Where the 
fruitless bush once occupied the -801l, the or- 
ange tree, the fig tree and the lemon tree 
yieid their fruit. The trees, plants and 
flowers of tropical climes flourish here. Nei- 


ther the intense heat or excessive cold of 


other climates is felt in this. In the .midst 
of these advantages, religion 18 not neglected. 
Various religious denominations bave their 
houses of worship. The Catholic Church is 
of course the - most prominent. We have, 
with pride I can 8ay, a great Bisbop, a zeal- 
ous and efficient . clerov. 8chools of every 


| rank—collegiate, conventual and parochial 
—religious orders of every grade—the infal- 
lible signs of the prosperous state of Catho- 
licity. There is no city of its population in 
the United States in which Catholics bave a 
better opportunity of giving their children a 


considering our disadvantages 

ing we enjoy through the pecuniary 82cri- 

 fices and indefatigable exertions of our good 

bishop. AMICUS. 
June 26th. 
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St, Vincent's College, 


Los ANGELES, June 27, 

EpiTO0R Mox1TOR :—The people of Bos- 
ton call their city the *Literary Emporium.” 
We call ours the *City of Angels,” and, in a 
few years, if we continue progressing in the 
line of education, it will be known as the 
Athens of the Pacific coast, Our literary in- 
stitutions are extensively patronized, St. 
Vincent's College, though yet in its infancy 
is already well known and appreciated. The 
' yearly examination was held on the 26th 


inst., and I assure you, Mr. Editor, 1 was Jour Paper, and as a differing friend, 80me 
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| imbibe 8entiments of respect and love for the 


| 


good education. This is more to be admired, 
This bless- | 


Church and her ministers. This will be pe- 
culiarly the case with the 8tudents of St. Vin- 
cent's. There they will learn to follow the 
advice of an ancient author : to love those 
who instruct them as they love the s8ciences 
which they 8tudy ; and to think upon them 
as fathers, from whom they derive not the lite 
of the body, but that instruction which is in 
a measure the life of the s0ul; an advice 
much neglected by the youth of the present 
age. HiBERNICUS. 


P. S.—Many parents take their children 
from primary schools and 'place them in col- | 
leges, thinking that three months in these 1n- 
Stitutions will be sufficient to complete {beir 
education. Now, no idea can be more erro- 
neous; the education of a child 1s not the 
worx of tweive months, but the work of years 
cf close application and bard study, AH. 
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[Interesting Communication on the 
 _ School Question—Other Side Dis- 
cussed. 


EviToR OccIDENTAL AND VANGUARD :— 


| Your types made me 8ay : 


*« An'tered monarch oi the forest ''— 
They should have 8aid, 
«« Antlered monarch of the wagtz *'— 


'| Not munch difference except in the eyes of 
{| the critical and poetical, Again, that was a 
"*trying”” erisis—not a ** tyranny.” Pos- 
Sibly this last was an improvement on the 
text, as it referred to our national condi- 
| tion, 
SCHOOL QUESTION—PLACE TO DISCUSS, 
With an editor who conduets his paper 
with honesty of purpose, purity of motiye 
and comprehenesiye capacity, there is no 


difficulty in discussing questions in Ris own | 


Journal, From my knowledge of your head 
and heart I venture—no, not venture—but, 
confidently make, through the columns of 


| 


. 
» 


1 troy the only 8ystem which will educate, in 
| part at least, the 86ns and daughters of | 
| s8imply provisional and of non-proyisional, 


8uggestions upon your gpeciality—the schowr 
- quest1on, 
EACH MAN HAS HIS OWN STAND POINT, 
Through it, he 8ees the world ;—thinks 
and feels for the world. —With 4, he com- 
pares and weighs all human actions and | 
judges mankind, —From it, he writes and | 
8peaks his opinions and 8upports them to | 
whatever extent his capacity may reach, 
| Now, in my judgment (and I know you | 
| well) your misfortune, or your error, or | 
your prematurity of action (I don't know 
| what to call it) on this question arises from 
| the fact that Your 8TAnD-PoOINT is too ele- 
vated for 80ciety in general—tor the com- 
monalty of parents, You are a father—nzt 
merely a physical father—not merely a pro- 
eigtonal father, 8upplying food and rai- 
ment—but you are a moral Ohristian, in- | 
telligent father, duly imbued with a full | 
gense of responsibility to God an your 
offspring. What a responsihility 1 Brought 
into the world without their own agency ; 
growing to manhood without capacity to 
mould as they grow, their mental and moral 
nature, all children have the right to hold 
; parents 8trictly accountable before God and 
man for neglect of this, their first duty, | 
How few feel the responsibily 1 How less | 
act it | This is not merely a dry, cold moral 
duty with you, There is a fountain of 
paternal loye, overflowing, which moistens, 
warms and stimulates, all thoughts and 
feelings, and sends its s8treamlets into the 
young 8ouls, You, ir, lire in the hearts of | 
your children ; your domestic heart glows 
with affection, Your little ones bask in the | 
8unshine of a father's loye—a father's de- 
votion. Indeed, the tender care over the | 
motherless first born reaches sublimity, | 
All these conditions in high degree com- 
bine to form your 8tand point; From this | 
you write and speak to 80clety—to ten of 
your class—to a thousand provisional 
| fathers. TIt is well s0/far as it tends to ele 
' vate the 8tandard of rarental responsibility, 
| It is well 80 far as it/tends to reform gro8s | 
evils and abuses, Itis well 8 far as it; 
tends to drive Radical politics, and Radical | 
| religion from the public sehouls, It is well 
to take the pigmies, if any there are, from 
high places over the young character of the 
State and replace them with larger and 
 nobler intellects. But it is not well to des- 


fathers. | 

What proportion, think you, of the 
children of the State or of San Francisco 
would receive a common education if the 
matter were left exclusively with their 
parents ? 

If all were like you, we would neither 
need nor have public schools. But the 
State must see to 1t that the children of the 
poor, als0 of the cold'and neglectful parents 
are educated, 

This necessitates a public 8&/5tem, It ap- 
pears to me that your plan proposes a 8ys- 
tem of disintegration—engrafts -upon our 
present sy8tem the power of diss0lution by 
degrees, Component parts of the whole 
may unite in 8mall parties and draw out 
and take their proportions of the common 
funds, If this process of organizatiun and 

8ubtraction Bhould be carried on brisk 
enough Mr, Petton would wake up gome 
morning and find that he had neither 
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= 1 gauizations, from time to time, and their dis-| 


continuance at other times would be enough 
TS | in themselyes to destroy the efficacy of the 
ko general law, 
6 | It is undouttedly true, as you contend, 
We” that the nearer the teacher 1s brought to 
2 | the heart of the child and the head of the 
| | parent (provided the parent has a head) the 
'£ better it is for the child, But where the 
parent has no intelligence to direct, no just 
conceptions of duty and but a chilling love 
to impel, and a frown for all things, then 
 Teave the child in'the hands of the teachers 
| of the public schools—with teachers in- 
directly elected k; 80ciety. I would rather 
| trust the head and heart of society, than the 
| heads and hearts'bf 8nch parents, I would 
' not as8ume, however, that there are parents 
| who are. not more or Jess imbued with pa- 
| rental loye and desire ſor the adyancement 
| and improvement of their children ; bat, 
| then, they have euch an unintelligent, irre* 
| gular, discordant, indifferent and negleet- | . 
' ful way of showing it in the matter of edu- 
, cation, (when left to them alone); that one 
| might think, were it not for the law of ua: 
ture, that 80ciety has more kind regard for | 
the child than has the parent. Theorize as 
you choose on this question, 8till the fact 
exists, that in this country, parents, how- 
ever much they love their children, will 
allow all the cares, labors and pleasures of 
life to trample upon, cast off, and 1enore 
their great first duty—personal attention to 
the mode and manier of education, —Educa- | 
' tion hegins, or 81Pald begin at home and to 
| a great extent 8hould be conducted at bome. 
| It is not 8. We must legislate for sCciety 
as it is, It is not practicable to make and 
execute laws for theoretical or hypotherical 
| conditions. A few would follow your plan ; | ! 
| the remainder would be indiff-rent to all | 
plans. —The smaller 8chools in the country 
would ** break into flinders.” We had bet- 
ter cure the digeases, rather than to kill the 
body, Moo, 


—— 
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ATRoctous,—W en the 8alritly followers 
of eopper-nosed Oliver Cromwell were de- 
populating Ireland—murdering and exiling 
its poeple—*t To Barbadoes, or to Ilell, | 
with the papists'—was the s8hiboleth of | 
the nassal twanged Puritan army, That | 
diabolical 8pirit of the old world Puritan | 
has descended like an heir-loom to and | 
through, his progeny of the Plymouth Rock | 
st0ck in the New World, as witness the fol- | 
lowing morceau ſrom the organ of Calif. | 
nia Puritanism—the Times—of last Wed- 
nezday. Speaking of the recently reported 


efforts of parties at Washington to fix up a | 


new compromiso, the Radical organ says of | 
the Southern p« ple : | 
'iWe have taken back into the Union the 


territory which rebels endeavorel to make 


foreign 80il for a8; we are not particular | 
about what becomes of the people living on | 
lhe territory.” 

The black fimd infernal”” why can utter 
Such an atrocious sentiment in the face of 
the nineteenth eentury, deserves to be, as he 
no doubt 1s, a lineal descendant of the p10u8s 
Puritans who drove the Irish to ILell or Bar: 
badoes, and why robbed and murdered the | 
Pequod and Narraganset Indians *'in the | 


| 
| 


_ -. name of Christlanity and for the glory of | 
7 God,” 
; A few days ,njzo, we quoted a humaniy 


8 


| oceasion alluded to, the Times was only act- 
iug the hypocrite, 
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"8chools nor treasury under his directions, ing sentiment, Or tW0, from the Times, in 
The change and the uncertainty arising regard to affording reliet to the destitute of | 


\M 
We -. from the withdrawal of these voluntary or- | the 
"> | cent and earnest utterance, that, Upon the 


math, but«t seems from its more re- 
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ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Sierra County | 


Teachers' Institute, August 
25, 1868, by 
D. R. PIERCE, Esq, 

*Government for man,” says Dr. 
Whichcote, *honld be a monarchy ; 
of reason.” It is too often the de- 
mocracy of passions, or the anarchy 
of humors. 

In the beginning man was given 
the dominion over the whole earth. 
Since that time almost conntless 
Empires have risen and decayed ; 
tepublics flonrished and expired ; 
Monarchies, prospered only to be 
overthrown—all from a dark injus- 
tice to their inhabitants. Govern- 
ments are institnted for the sole 
purpose of promoting the welfare 
and accelerating the progress of 
mankind. Onr own Republic, fonnd- 
ed less than a century ago, being 


bl 
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their own names, and who convert | 


their mother language into a sound- 
less jargon ! Is this worthy the 
name we court, or 1s it even toler- 
able by a people offering 8uach ad- 
vantages and requiring snch duties 
from every citizen ? 

Nay! I am bold in asserting my 
Opinion that the daty of the State, 
in this direction, 1s paramonnt to 
the whimsical notions and thonught- 
less negligence of the parent ; that 
the State should require, not that 
every child may be edncated, but 
that every child $kall be educated ! 

It has been well said that *the 
best legacy a man can leave the 
world, 1s a well educated family,” 
The name of the man who does this 
lives generations after him, honored 
and respected. 

The American Republic boasts not 
idly of her superiority over the 
world Jn point of educational adyan- 
tages ; how many heroes and states- 
'men do the backwoods send forth, 
boosting an ancestral renown. But 
perhaps in 8ome log school-honse, 
through the exertions and entreat- 
1es of 80me inartistic, but energetic 
country school-master, the scales 
are first removed from their eyes, 
and they view their advantages and 
opportunities from a different stand- 
point. They now behold broad 
fields for labor and improfement 


| spread ont before them, which 


promise rich rewards to him who 
will manfully thrnst in the sckle. 
Every energy 1s called into action, 
every eftort bronght to the conflict, 


| 


and they gradually ascend from ronnd 


yet in itginfancy, boasts of the pn- 
rity and liberality of its principles 
and its institutions. And, naturally, 
every American citizen, reared un- 
der the influences and inspirations 
springing from the fonndation of 
the Republic, clings to its boasted 
principles. its impartial hiberality, 
its paternal care. 

Among its dazzhng alurements 


and prerogatives, and by no mens 


hidden from the gaze and admiration 
of the world, stands the one almost 
divine institntion, which 1s destined 
to outstrip all its competitors in the 
noble race of civilization, the one 
from which the masses can and do 
reap bountiful harvests—-the Public 
School, A Repnblic without a free 


school 8ystem contains in its own 


' 


vitals the seeds of rum and over- 
throw. Edncation of the masses and 
a government which prociaims free- 
dom and equality tv ail mankind, 
travel hand in hand, and discarding 
either from the great Republican 
principles is fatal to the life, liberty 
and happiness of the people gov- 
ernec. 

Government, with us, rests upon 
all the people equally ; every citi- 
zen 18 a public man ; each has a pub- 
lic dnty to perform, and that duty 18 
8nch as requires that each and every 
man shonld be s0 cultivated and in- 
formed as to fit him to as8ume the 
high respons1hilities devolving upon 
him as a citizen of the United States. 
To attain this what better conrse 
can be pursned, what better method 
adopted, more extensve in its 
workings, or more beneficial in 1ts 
results, than a free school, sapported 
by the people at large ? 

Yet we find this system as at pres- 
ent pursued, not strictly nnobjec- 
tionable. For how many, throngh 
inadvertence, or some other incom- 
petent reason, forzooth, never avail 
themselves of the inestimable ad- 
vantages offered them by this crown 


to American liberty ! We frequent- 
ly—and alas ! how frequently—see 
' men, natives of States where the free 
School system 1s in full force and 
effect, who are sadly and inexcnsa- 
bly deficient in the simple art of 
writing, reading, or even spelling 


to round up the ladder of fame, till, 
at last, throngh an invincible pur- 
pose and perseyerance, they realize 
their highest hopes and brightest an- 
ticipations. 

How different a government pro- 
claiming advantages and position to 
the rich and titled, alone, leaving 
the unfortunate and nameless poor 
to plod along in the track of their 
ancestors, 

**80me mute, inglorious Mi!ton here may live, 
Some Cromwell, guilttess of his conntry's blood.”” 

We are promised somewhere in 
futnrity a reign of peace” —a happy 
milleninm, *'when s8words shall be 
beaten into pruning hooks,” 


«When nations shall rejoice in the blexst release, 
When the voice of earth sball be a voice of peace, 


Bnt how far off that period may be, 
can only be judged by present indi- 
cations, and from those indications 
we are led to beheve that mighty 
revolutions must be wronght in the 
earth, radical changes effected in the 
peculiar mechanism of mankind, be- 
fore we can enjoy that promised 
peaceful] stage of existence. 

For a few years past our country, 
the pride of every American citizen, 
has been enveloped in an opaque 
cloud of war ! Tt has been writhing 
and struggling to throw off a blast- 
ing fate which seemed to be -almost 
inevitable. 'The struggle has not 
Ay come to a complete vietory ; but 
ight appears in advance, and we 
are all hoping to outstem tke storm 
in its dreadful fury, A portion of 
the respected and protected citizens 
of the Government revolted, not 
against any tyranical rule; not on 
account of any galling elipsis of the 
Constitution ; not throngh any in- 
terference with their local institu- 
tions and prejudices ; but through 
an ignorant, vaunting, ambitions 
Inst for the reins of Government, 
and a consequential control, We 
all know the 8equel : the dark hours 


of terror, the parting of friends and | 


kindred, the sacrifice of fathers, hns- 
bands and brothers that followed, 
and with fervency of s$pIrit we ear- 
nestly implore that 8nch scenes of 
bloodshed, and snch hours of doubt 


—— 


and trouble may never again blight 
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the tranquility of onr land. Who, 
that ever read the decline and fall of 
Rome, cannot trace a marked sim- 
larity between the beginning of 
trouble in that ill-fated Repnblic, 
and the s8low, bnt snre tendency 
which 80ciety had in the South prior 
to the war. From the earliest an- 
thentic history of Rome down to the 
rule of that wicked decemvirate in 
winch Appins Claudins played $0 im- 
portant a part, an 1mpassible gulf 
g2emed continually forming between 
the patricians and the plebeians. 
This estrangem-ont was the root and 
branch of the final overthrow of the 
Roman Repubhle. 

The people of the American Re- 
public, which 18 no less powerful 
and promising than was its distin- 
guished forefather, were totally 
blind to the damning resnlts of an 
oligarchy in their midst. They lay 
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1 may be peace and prosperity, 
with, not that nominal Union re- 
Stored, but that other, dearer by far 
to all, the union of hearts and hands 
across the great national altar. **As 
the twig 1s bent, the trees incline.” 
**Give me the training of a child 
until it 3s ten years of age,” 8ays 
Pr. Channing, *and regardless of 
81bsequent surronndings I will make 
of him whatever I please.” 

I dare say it may be deemed by 


'$0me at least, @ thoughtless and 


nnreasonable assertion, but it 18 only 
the resnlt of thonghtfnl considera- 
tion, that the patriotism and love of 
country in the next generation de- 
pends more on the public s8chool ! 
teachers than any other class or pro- | 
fes8l0n—ay, all other classes and 
.profess1ons. | 

The nndeyeloped mind of the child 
18 intrnsted to them. A mind that 


snpinely on their backs, allowing it 
to take 1ts own course till at last, 
nnable Ionger to endure the rule of 
equality and freedom, it belched 
forth in one terrible flood of corrup- 
tion, threatening to sweep over the 
whole length and breadth of the 
land. But an all-wise and just Prov- 
lence saw fit to send victory and 
snccess to the loyal arms, resnlting 
in the temporary defeat and over- 
throw of open rebellion. God only 
knows we never can appreciate the 
terrible penalty we paid, The shal- 
low graves, stretching from the 
Misst1s81ppt to the shores of the At- 
lantic, tell what terrible atonement | 
was required for a nation's sin. 
When the last trumpet shall 8onnd— 
when those graves shall give up 
their dead, then will that number- 
less throng stand as a testimonial 
to the truth of my assertion that the 
American people know not the ex- 
tent of their sacrifice. But those 
graves, honored and beloved, shall 
2ver remain a monumental shrine to 
2nr people, over which many a bit- 
ter tear 18 8hed. Almost every 
northern home is represented in 
the s1ent halls of Death ; and by 
:he memory of those martyr broth- 
rs whcm to-night we beheve to be 
zeated on the battlements of Heay- | 
enslarved through the cruelties and 
inhumanities of ignorance, let us 


| 


20t only resolys to conntenance, but |. 


0 work for the establishment of the 
free school system all over the land. 


{Tilt North and South together brought, 
Shatl own thc same electric thought ; 
Anq scatter before tne swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 

Tie pri le, the lust, the 8qualid sloth, | 
Wiich nurtured Treason's monstrons growth, 
Made murder pastime 5 and the hell 
Of prison-torture poss1bie.”? 


The dark blot which stains the 
pages of our history, and which 1s a 
perpetnal reminder of a national 
error, can never be wholly obliter- 
ated ; but we can by unwavering de- 
termination $80 far redeem 1t that 1t 
will only appear as a nsefnl less0n 
to a people who had never thor- 
oroughly considered political econ- 
omy. The seeds of anarchy and 
aristocracy must be entirely un- 
earthed, and in their place must be 
80wn the seeds of freedom and 
equality, education and progress, | 
and those seeds must be nurtured | 
into growth, and pruned with the 


[ - *, * . 
the important positions which you | 


18 like a blank, the first impressions 
are lasting. Wonld that the law 
which compelled me to take a bind- 
ing oath, to instill patriotic princi- 
ple into the minds of the youth, was 
a national requirement. 

Fellow Teachers ! I hardly know 
anght that T can say to yon, which 
will strengthen your resoluation to 
do what you do in a $pirit of phil- 
anthropy, loving to honor, and fear- 
ing to digress from the great pur- 
pose for which you are placed in | 


te 


now hold. But let not your ener- 
gies flag or your enthnsiasm grow 
cold, but stand by your duties, come 
weal or woe, as firmly and faithfully 
as 8tood the sentinel at Pompeii, 
who was as steadfast and as true to 
his post as the adamantine rock 
which the floods had made him ; 
and when those wlio have been nn- 
der your tnition, shall go forth in 
life, and shall do their part in con- 
verting this country into one vast 
homestead of intelligence ; when 
the 8pecial fruits of your own labor 
are carefully computed, then you ' 
will at least feel the assurance-—- | 
**Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 
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Examination of Teachers Public Schools of 
San Francisco. 


Mr. Swett, who, after the 1st of next January,'is State 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, lately read ben 
fore the Teachers' Institute a paper from which we pre» 
gent g0me passages that will interest many readerr, 
The first is concerning 

THE EXAMINATION OF &CHOOL TEACHERS, 

Upon this 8ubject Mr. Swett said: 

The unconscious tuition of character, which is the 
result of thought—an inward growth, not an outward 
accretion, teaches more effectively than all direct for- 
mulas, didactic instruction, or set tasks, and it Will ac- 


which offer an annual insult to the intelligence of 
teachers by annually lumping character, aptness 10 
teach, moral and social culture, gkill and experisnce in 
teaching into tabular statements of © per centage '' on 


8ki1l count nothing, and * technicalities '' and © mathe- 
matics”” everything. The « nnconscious tuition *' of a 


tenderest care, and at last they will | 
bring forti rich fruits not unworthy 
of the parental stock. 

Who can say that South Carolina, 
that hot-bed of secession, will not 
in a single decade lead with her 
principles of loyalty, those States 
she 80 lately led in open rebellion. 
But reconstruction has yet much to 
do, before a northern school teacher 
can go into the South and enlighten 

the masses. Bnt we will wait in 
hope to s8ee what the next revolution 
| of the great wheel of time will bring 


teacher, though the 8trongess force of teaching, cannot 
well be reduced to « facts,” * per centage,” or mathe- 
matical demonstration. There is no gmall degree of 
resemblance between our teachers' examinations and 
the English Commission to guperintend the examina- 
tion of caudidates for the civil gervice. The following 
are s0me of the questiens that the gmusing Commis- 
si0n put to candidates for clerkships of $400 a year, 
whose business it was to copy papers, requiring only 
care, patience and penmanship. They ought to be in- 
corporated into our lists for teachers at ouce: _ 

2. What do you consider to be the chief merits and 
defects, as ptfilosphers, of Plato and Aristotle, respec- 
tively ? LE: | 

3. Describe the daily life of a citizen of Athens 1n the 
time of Pericles, and ef Rome in the time of Augustus, 

4. What were the distinctive opinions of the old, 
middle and new academies ? 


| to us, trusting in the meantime that 
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For & clerkship in the Education office, this was one 


of the questions—** Describs the methods adopted by 
& practical miner for the discovery of a lode? ”* 

The fitness of a clerk of the Customs is ascertained 
by snch questions as this : © Mention six of the princi- 
pal mountain ranges in Europe, stating their height, 
extent, directicen and most striking physical features,” 

What connection ships have with mountain ranges 
and the Alps is not stated. 

Officers of the Inland revenue are called apon among 
other curious questions to © Deacribe as minutely as 
you can, the position of the following places, and men- 
tion any circumstance of intereat connected with any 
of them : Nijni, Novogorod, Tiflis, Badajoz, Pompeii, 
Namur, Lobuan, Chicago, Sierra Leone, "' 

What would officer Blitz say if he had to pass an ex- 
amination guch as the Irish policemen are floored with ? 
Here is one of the eight questions, which would be 
like & 8hillelah over the head even of Chief Burke: 
« Describe the position of the following places, stating 
to whom they belong, and mention any cireumstance 
of interest connected with them —St. Helena, St. Albans, 
Corfu, Toronto, Saiisbury, Copenhagen, Agra, Vienna, 


| Inyerary, Singapore, Stirling, Cairo, Killala, Meerut, 


yo 


Hastings and Uwhyhee ? | 

On the whole the system has worked very badly in 
England, the very best men for positions often being 
exeluded by failing in technical knowledgo of snbjects 


as little connected with their duties as the nursery | 


rhymes of Mother Goose. 

Any business man, unacquainted with the secrets of 
written examinations, who had never ridden the hobby 
of tabular statements and per centage, would guppose 
that five years actual seryice in the schookroom, open 
to the observation of the public eye, would be the 


| 8trongeat proof of a teacher's ability to teach. But no! 


if he fail on monntain ranges, or water-sheds, on the 


| best route from Red Dog to You Bet, or the population 


' of Humbng Creek or Brandy Gulch, or forgets the 


length in inches of a degree of latitude near the poles, 
or tail to tells the exact office of the cerebellum or pan- 
creas, or cannot write 4 a complete sentence, containing 
an objective element, made complex by the addition of 
an adjective element, third class, complex,”” or forgets 
the exact number of cubic inches in a barrel of beer, or 
fails to expand (© 3x—4y”'')9 in a twinkling, or is unable 
to write in one minute ** all the leading events of Polk's 
Administration,”” or fspells traveler with two 1's—if he 
fail, through want of time, on any of these vital points, 
down comes the official guillotine of ** tabular state- 
ments ” on his|devoted head. There 18 No more reason 
in badgering teachers with s8uch *circumlocution office” 
papers, than there would be in the action of the Unita- 
rian Society if they should aunually appoint & committee 
of merchants and lawyers to give the Rey, T. Starr 


| King a written examination in Theology, to ascertain 


| by «« per centage,” 


if he was fit to preach :—and 


| and if they *hould propose such questions as, © What 


is the best method of capturing a runaway convict ?”” or, 


| *« How do you distinguish a sheep from a goat ?'” the 


reading, writing and arithmetic, in which character and | 


ecomplish more for both schools and teachers than all | 
the tedious written examinations of all committees, | 


| analogy would be complete, 


Would it not be absurd for a merchant, who has em- | 
ployed a bookkeeper for ten years, to insist on an an- | 


nual examination in the principles of bookkeeping ? 

In no other city in the United States are teachers ex- 
amined and re-examined, and condensed into tabular 
statemonts, and reduced to per centage, and crgmmed 
with questions, as bere in San Francisco. Could not 
the new Board of Education, by way of grace, allow the 
teachers to eat one Christmas goose without the annual 
stuffing of facts and figures and tabulir statments ? 

As the earth, wheeling in its orbit, holds every grain 
of sand on the sea shore, every mote of dust floating in 
the sunbeam, every 8now-flake on the mountains, 


| every invisible atom of air, obedient to the silent and 


unseen power of gravity, 80 the silent forces of a teach- 
er's character hold the minds revolving in the «mall 
g8phere of the schoolroom; and the more $801id the 
character, the stronger the gravitating power. This 
Inslitnte, then, naust be 8ustained as a necessity, both 
for the schools and tor the teachers, 


In retiring from my positicn as Principal of a Gram- 
mar School, I find that I have remained longer in one 


' gchool than any male teacher of the Department, and 


that I have been engaged in teaching in the city a 
longer term than any male teacher except the Principal 
of the High School. 

I came to this conntry in 1833, **'a stranger in 4 
strange land,”” and, in the city which gave me &@ home 
and an occupation, I have devoted the best years of my 
life to the cause of public schools. I bave xeen the fee- 
ble germs of a school system grow into a well organized 
Department of Education.- At that time the city did 
not own a single school building, aud there were only 
1,524 children in school; now there are 8,000, Then 
there were 34 teachers in the city; now there are 85, 
Then only $35,000 were annually expended for schools; 
now, $134,000 are paid tor their snpport. 

The Rincon Grammar School then eonsisted of 50 


8cholars, in a little one-story shanty, crowning a 8and- | 


bank; now it numbers 1,000 pupils, with a corps of 17 


teachers, in buildings larger, it is true, but 80 wretch- | 
ealy planned and badly ventilated that they are but lit- ! 


tle better than the original 8choo! pens. 


During this period of 9 years, I have had 8ome oppor- | 


tunity of observing the results of public school educa- 


tion, in the character of those whe have gone from the | 


school room into the active pursuits of society, and as 
one 8chool is an illustration of all, a few examples may 
not be uninteresting. 

Of those who were in the school in 1854, when I took 
charge of it, Robert Wilson graduated from the High 
Schoo! and is now a law student, Henry Ruxss from the 
High School entered into mercantile purzuits, and is 
leader of the Olympic Club Gymnasium. Agnes Chal- 
mers, Anna Chalmers and Mary Bragg, then in the 


Primary Class, are now in the High School; and ons, 


—— 


Maria Taylor, has passed threngh every grade in school, 
and js now In the highest class in the Grammar Depart- 


| ment—the only representative of the pioneer class of 


| and Washilyton Street School. 
' gchool is in the West Point Military Academy, and an- | 


1853, Four members of the schoo], David R. McKee, 
Robert Wilson, Adelia B. Kimball and Mary A. Case- 
bolt were members of the first gradaating class of 11 
from the High School. Miss Casebolt and Miss Shaw 
are both snccessful teachers in the school where they 
were pupils, and Miss Kimball is tea:hing in the Mason 
One member of the 


other a lieutenant in the army, 

Large numbers of the boys are engaged as clerks in 
mercantile houges; 80me are in the machine shops and 
foundries; and the high character which most of them 
snstain is a proof that their education fitted them for 
the actual business of life. One, Albert Lyle, is just 
completing his collegiate conrse in the California Col- 


lege at Oakland, which institution is indebted to the | 


public schools for many other students beside him ; his 


vrouner, George Lyle, graduates from the wich School 
n18 winter, ael Foster was & noble Ilustration of 
energy and perseverance, Leaving school, dependent 
on lis own resources, he entered the Pacific Foundry to 
learn the trade of & machiniat. Working at hard manual 
labor, he was till a gtndent, and ib was not until I 
heard the 8ad news of his death a fow days ago that I 
knew he bad not only fitted himself for college, but was 
intending 800n to enter, two years in advance. 

These few individual cages 8how that the public 
Schools are already making their returns to gociety for 
the money inyested in their 8npport; and if the full 

| benefit to every child who has been educated in them, | 
| conld be exhibited, would not the balance, even now, | 
| 8tand in favor of the s8chools ? 


WHAT SAN FRANCISCO 18 DOING AND SHOULD DO, 


ing tides of pas $1 irs, or-even with the cur- bibits, would then show over $5,000,000 


rents of o1der States; strangers each' year {orth of taxable effects. All her rates might 


less frequently cole amongst them, and are |Þ® reduced, and Still her revenue would be 
admitted into 8ociety and good fellowship [i2creaged. Then an assessment of fifteen 
with more caution; old acquaintance is ac- |*e2ts on the $100 would place all her'schools 
cumnlating—growing in favor with the mass; 2n & footing that would insure their future 
o14 ideas are taking deeper root and commu- per 1h guerap io the proper education 
nicating themgselves to the rising generation, : the coming generations, and 80 Cia{riDute 
These 'are cizcumstances 8carcely to be re- he burden of their support as to deal equita- 
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vly with all classes of industry, and furnish 
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| San Francisco has done well, yet if we consider (hat 
| 6he is the most prosperons city in the United States; 
| one Of the wealthiest in proportion to her population, 
| and already a, first-class commercial city, and then draw 
a Comparison between her expenditures for schools and 
those of Boston, New York, Chicago, OSWego, and many 
other cities, we shall find that ghe might do twice as 
much for education, and still be a second-rate city. 
Boston 8till leads all the large Cities in her liberal 
proVisions for public schools, and as the reports of that 
city are at hand, let us draw a comparis6n between ike 
** Hub of the Universe,” and its antipodes, the Queen 
City of the Pacific. 


tion of school buildings $200,000. Boston, last year, 
expended for the game purpose $230,000. In the last 
twenty years, ghe has expended for school houses alone | 
$2,290,000, Such a building as the one on Hampton | 
Place, where 500 children are now packed in rooms 
ventilated only by broken windows, would not look 
well in the vicinity of Boston Common. 

Since 1852 San Francisco has expended, for 8chools 
and school houses, less than a million of dollars. Box- 
| {0N, In the last twenty years, has expended $9,294,000, 
| She paid for her schools last year $628,549, 
| San Francisco had last year 13,000 children between 
| the ages of 4 and 18, 6,000 of whom attend the public 
schools, 3,000 the private, leaving 4,000 not attending 
school anywhere, Boston has 32,000 children between 
the ages of 3 and 15, of whom 27,000 attend the public 
schools, 4,000 the private, and the remainder the vyari- 
ous evening 8Chools; 80 that only 600 are estimated to 
be ont of scheol entirely, An efficient truant officer 
picks np all yagrants there; such an officer in this city 
conld be kept busy gathering into school the hundreds 
of boys who ars idling around the wharves and streets, 
never at work and never at school, 

This comparison is not made to disparage San Fran- 
cisco, but simply to show that if shbe expends too much 


| 


| Money on gchools, that Boston is the mogt extravagant 


city on the face of the globe, 

San Francisco could expend, economically, $125,000 
next year for 8chool houses and school furniture, and 
then comfortably provide for the children who would 
attend the public school. 


The establishment of a Latin High School in addi- 
tion to the English High School, is imperatively de- 
manded; then talent, too poor to educate itself, could 
leave the public schcol fitted to enter the college. Mas- 
sachugsetts has 135 High Schools in which the Latin and 
Greek languages are taught. The Boston Latin School 
was establighed by a yote at the * town meeting '' in 
1635, and it has gent since that time nearly 600 gradu- 
ates to the various colleges, many of whom now rank 
among the first sxcholars of our country, 

There are already many in this city who dexire to avail * 
themselves of snch a courso of study, The study of 
these parent tongues of the world is, and eyer will be, 
the arena where the young mind is trained to struggle 
for magstery in utterance by speech or writing, Other 
langnages are worthy to be studied in virtue of their 
freshness, their elegance, or their copious resources of 
literature and science; but the model languages of an- 
tiquity are the gymnasiarchs where the student is to 
5trip for the invigorating daily effort, which, in succes- 
8Ive years, is to constitute him in the arena of the in- 
telleotual world an accomplished athlete, made s8trong 
by the perfection of his training. 

A girls' High School, with & courss of study embrac- 
ivg less of mathematics, and more of literature, physi- 
ology and hygiene, drawing and music, than the pres- 
ent course for both sexes, ought to be established; then, 
with a well-taught model school, the system would bs 
complete, 

The most prosperons city of the Union, young as she 
is, ought to have a system of schools second to no city 
1 the world, She ought to have 8pacious and com- 
lortable zchool bnildings, well-planned, and weli-yventi- 


1850—ig Pecoming pro ci 


| lated, and well-furnished with aparatus and libraries. 

| Money can command all these, and of wealth there is 
| enough to spare,. 
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loye of home; 
f FY lack of ready and” 
ommunication with othermmei 
ccantries. Aﬀer «ten years' 
{be upland Uistricts of Oalifor- | 
| " as8gured that our own | 
vill be no exception to 
many.towns and get- 
| pregent eneration—com- 
rely of immigrants since 
They travel 


' 
[ 


itt'* in comparigo 


San Francisco, since 1852, has expended for the erec- | 


_ s8chools. 


gretted; for from them gurely spring an abid- 
ing love of country, home and good order. 
But there is danger that provincial habits 
may be misshapen in the start, whereby fu- 


ture generations will be afflicted with chron- * 


ic, political and s8ocial diseases, For 'In- 


stance, if the moral culture of one of these,, 
$ecluded mountain towns or districts be ne- | 


glected by the present generation, there 18 
danger that vice and crime will aftlict it in 
the next, and succeeding generations. As & 
general law of society, wherever religion 1s 
disregarded, infidelity and atheism take root. 
If the educational systems of our mountain 
neighbors are permitted to run low, 1t is 
gcarcely to he hoped that the coming gener- 
ation, (which should be an improvement on 
the past,) will be up to the present standard 
of morality or intelligence. In no country, 
therefore, are good schools 80 egsential to 
Bociety, as in our mountain districts, where 
contact with strangers and with the outside 
world is daily becoming less frequent. 

We regret that at present good schools are 
80 rare in the mining towns. It is seldom 
that in a place of from 500 to 1,000 inbabi- 
tants, even one competent teacher is support- 
ed; and we are speaking from personal know]- 
edge when we 8ay that whole townships, em- 


bracing as high as 600 children of fitting ' 


years for 8chool attendance, are utterly desti- 
tuze of teachers competent to instruct them. 
In all the region lying between the Mokel- 
umne and the San Joaquin, east of the foot- 


hills, it is doubtful if there are more than five 


or 8ix institutions for the education of youth 
that are sustained for even half the year by 


public provision; and yet not more than & 
third or fouzth of the s8choolable children in. 


any district ugually attend s8chool, though 


public money is drawn from the State for all' 


that are of 8choolable ages. The State fund 
19 altogether inadequate, and for the reason 
that only the ranchmen; farmers, merchants 
and mechanics are liable to pay any tax, the 
county agsess8ments have hitherto been always 
too low to render the requieite aid to the 
Hence, individual generosity, the 
beuevolence of the teachers, charitable balls, 
fairs, and many other humiliating and rapidly 


failing expedients have to be invoked in aid. 


of the children of those who are too poor to 
PAY. 


counties of Calaveras, Tuolumne, and other 
mining counties 80uth of the latter, the bach- 
elors have built three-fourths by their contri- 
butions to balls, fairs, and the like; and yet 
for want of a proper system, at least half of 
these buildings are unoccupied for as much 
as 8ix or eight months in the year, 


ces & question of 8erious import zocially and 
politically—egspecially to the inhabitants of 
the mining counties. We think the remedy 
is available and that epeedily. If California 
will secure from the Federal Government the 
privilege of taxing mining property, the object 


is accomplished. There is perhaps not more | 
| than two or three mining counties in the State | 


which would not have their present aggregate 
yaluation of property at least doubled by 8nch 
& meagure, Calaveras, instead of an assess- 
ment roll of $2,500,000, which 8he now ex- 


We think it within the bounds of truth. 
- to 8ay that of all the s8chool houges in the 


a0 reagonable ground of offense to any. 
or? 4 bs 
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AWNOAL REPORT OF THE SUPPEKIN | 
TENDENT OF PUBLIO IN STRUCTION, 


The elevenjth annual report of Andrew | | 
Movider, Superintendent 6! Publi« Tustr union, | 
20Nizins @ mMa+%8 Of information which 18 of ex- 
ceeding interest to gil who are interacted wn 
ine trae development of California, Upon the 
schcoling of the ohildren of the Golden State 
depends, in & great measure, the ghaping of her 
ſutare destinies, and the improvement of the 
facilities for education, therefore, conceras 
every citizen who has the welfare of the Sine 
at heart. The Superintendeut does vot con- 
sider the educativasl progress of California as 


what 14 ought to bs, in view 0! ber require 
meuts, Upon this point, be says : 


© The ivcreass in the number and efficiency 
of our 8chools durirg tbe pas four or five 
years, haz induced many, even of their earnesi 
'rT1ends and 89pporters, to fold their hand- in 
stupid contents, and to coo80le theme ves v1i:h 
the reflzcuion thut we have attained a very lal- 
pogiticn in equcational mailers for.a State 51 
young, Butthe true friend of progr -88 regards 
20t 89 Luch buw mach better things are tha; 
ihsy n8ed to be, as how much woree tbey are 
thun they ought to be; big 8tandero 18 not Cali- 
forria in 1856, but Now York or Mag34chagetts 
or Michiguu 1a 1851, Meenaured by Uils giaud 
ard, how lamentuvie gre our deficiencies —tow 
"8«d our neglect of the great interests committed 
to our charge |” 


The fault, the Superiutendent zays, does not 
rest with the school system itzelf, tor that ne 
thicks © is admirably adapicd ts the wants of a 
youug and growiog State lixe ours, It com: 
vines, as far as the scait means doled ous by 
preceding Legislabures will permit, all ily mosL 
reluatle features which experience, learning 
and z2al beve embodied in the educational 8ys- 
iems of the old geftled States, All that 1s 
nece88ary to give life aud epirit to this 8xeleton 
gtructure is & liberal sppropriation of means by 
.he Legialoiurce.” | 

Dariug the pas year the numerous officers 
connected with the Departmeut of lastractiun 


are 84id to have exhibited increased zeal, and 
cheir reports have made the SuperintenGent ac 
quainted with the wants and condition of each 
of the 8ix hundred und eight gebool districts 
into which the State is divided. The following 
is an exhibit of the progress of the xchools dur- 
ing the gohool year ending October 81, 1861 ; 


*«*Nawber of children in the State under 21, 
107,637; total number Jast year, 92,814 ; ig- 
creuse during the year, 14 525. 

© Nawber of children beirween 4 a09 18 years 
of aze, 63,395; mumber last year, 57,917; in- 
creuse, 10 478. | 

«* Nun:b-r of boys between 4 and 18, 35,667; 
girls, $2 728; number last year, boys, 29 940; 
girls, 27 977 ; increase in number of boys, 6,727; 
girls, 4 751, 

* Namber of childrea under 4 years of age, 
35,3384; number last year, $39,932; increase, 


| Ewa © 4402. 
How can this evil of growing ignorance be. 


remedied ? becomes under all the circumstan- . 


** Number of youths between 15 and 21 years, 
3.908; number last -year, 8,965; deereaze, 5ST, 
lotal number children (under 21) born in Qali- 
\ornia, 59 644; number lagh year, 61,361; in- 
cereass, 8,283. 

© Number of deaf and dumb in the State, 72; 
oum ber reported last yeer, 57; increase, 15, 

* Nutaber of blind persovs in the State, 50: 
number reported last year, 80; increage, 20. 

» Total number of children attending public 
s:hools : boys, 17,512; girls, 14,274—toral, 81,- 
786 ; lost year, boys, 15 049; girls, 11 944— 
total, 26:993 ; increa-e In number of pupils du- 
rig the year; boys, 2,463; girla, 2,330; total 
\ncreas?2, 4,793 ; average Lumber of pupils in 
daily attendance, 17,804; lust year, 14 764; in-, 
{ crease, $050. Total pumber of chitgren at- 
tending Bll gohocls, public and private: In 
pablic schnols, 81,786; Privats gchools, 6,906 — 


WU, 5S,UvZ ; last yi ar, in public gchools, 26, 
19%; in private 8ehools, 5,438—total, 32,451; 
!nCcrease, 5 661, 

** Number of Sehool Dietricts in the State, 
608; number 1ast year, 523; increase, $5. 
 ** This inorease has taken place in the follow- 
wg counties: Amador 4, Butte 5, Calaveras 1, 
Colusa 1, Contra Costa 1, Ei Dorado 1, Fresno 
5, Lake 6, Log Angeles 2, Marin 10, Mendocino 
3, Merced 1, Nevada 8, Piacer 1, Plumas 1, Sac- 
a@mento 8, San Jokquin 12, Sen Mateo 6, Santa 
Clara 2, Santa Croz 1, Shasta 1, Sierra 1, 89- 
lano 3, Sonoma 7, Stanislang 1, Sutter 2, Te- 
hama 1, Trinity 1, Yolo 8, Yuba 7. Total, 95 

{4 In the followiug counties the number of 01g 
tric's tg: decreaged; In Humbo'dt 83 Napa 
5, Sigkiyou 1, Tn'are 2; toigl ocecrens>, 
10; net 1ncre88*, 85, Namber of public g:he- lg 
» in the State, 654; number last year, 593 ; in- 
orea8e, 91. This lnorease has taken place in the 
{ rollowing counties: In" Alameda 2, Amador 5, 
Baite 6, Calaveras 6, Colugs 1, Contra Coxta 1, 
Dal Norte 1, El Dorado2, Freg201, Hymbolai 2, 
Lake 5, Los Angeles 8, Maria 12, Mariposa 1, 
Mendocino 2, Nevada 3, Placer 4, Plumas 1, 
| Sacramento 3, San Jouquin 11, San Mateo $, 
Santa Clars 7, Santa Crus 1, Shants 1, Sierra 1, 
Solano 8, Stanialaus 1, Sutter 5, Tehama 1, 
[rinity 1, Yolo 5, Yuba 1; total, 102. In the 
follow lag counties the number of schoo!ls has 
decreaved daring the year: In Napa 1, Saw 
Francigeo &, Sigkiyon 1, Sonoma 6 ; total, 11; 
net lncrease, pl. 

++ Namber of private gchoola in the State, 20S ; 
number reported last year, 157; increase, 61. 

"Pablic gchn0l-houses built of brick, 28; wood, 
577 ; adobe, 15. Lagt year: Number built of 
orics, 23; wood, 495; adobe, 15 Increase du- 
ring the year: Ia number bnilt of brick, 6; 
wood, 82. Grads of zchools: Namber of high 
zchools, 2; )g3t yesr, 2; grammar, 38; last year, 
29; intercmoviate, $1; at year, 14; mixed, 2992; 
iast year, 219; primary, $21; lagt year, 329. 1n- 
crease 18 pumber of grammar 8chools, 9; inter- 
mediate, 17; wixed, 73, Dzcreass in number 
of primary zchoois, 8. 

++ Number of tegchers employed in pnblic 
gchools: Male, 532; last year, 526; female, 830 ; 
last year, 305; total, 932; lagc year, $831, Ln- 
crease in number of m»1: teachers, 26; temale, 
76 ; total increas2, 101, Of the teachers em- 
ployed in the pub ic schools, the rumber who 
declare their intention to make teaching a per- 
 Waneut profeesion, is 395; namber who made 
the game declaration last year, 265; jncreas?, 
131, 
| * Ag the remaining teachers, 536 in number, 
neglect or decline to giute their intentions, it 
may be legitimately inferred that they congider 
teuching only @ temporary occupation. Daring 
the 8chool year ending OVetober $18t, 1861, the 
number of schools that kept !open for ti ree 
months only, was 127; fur: more than three 


| "ROO 


72; for more than 8:z ana ic88 than yine months, 
122; for nine months or over, 144. L38t year 
bac number that Kept open three months only, 
was 107; fer more than three and les then ix 


8iX ard lea3 than vine months, 125; for nine 
months or more, 136. Increase in number that 
kept open three months only, 20; from three to 
81x montas, 66; from nine to twelve months, 8; 
Decrease in number that tept open 8ix months, 
13; six and nine months, 8. Average number 
of months during which all the gchools were 
cept open daring the year, 6; last year, 6 8.30 ; 
decrease, $-30. 

* The following are the counties in which the 
| average duration of the schools exceeded the 
average in the State: San Francigco 9 4.5 
months, Monterey 9}, San Diego 9, Santa Cruz 
8}, Sacramento 8 1-5, Sauta Clara 74, Alameda 
7+, San Mateo 7 1-5, Nara 7, Santa Barbara 
Yuba 64, Yolo 64, Dal Norte 64, Los Angeles 
6+, Tulare 64, Suiter 6 18-30, Plumas 6+ Calave- 
ras 6 1-5, In each of the remaining counties 
the average daration of the gchools was legs 
than gix months, 
+: Number of achools in which legs than 25 
pupils were igught, 246; number of schools 18 
which more than 25 and legs than 50 were 
'aught, 262; number of schoois in which more 
than 50 and legs than 100 were taught, 123; nur- 
ber of 8chools in which more tban 100 and legs 
than 150 were taught, 21; number of zchools 10 
which more ban 150 and legs than 200 were 
taught, 2; number of zchools in which more 
than 200 were taught, 20. 

The average 8a/ary pr month paid teachers 
throughout the State was $62 35—last year, 
$66 72. 

** Az far ay reported, the average age of the 
teachers employed in the public gchools was 284 
years. The teachers have hal an experience 1n 
teaching averaging in years 44, 

© The total valuation of xchonl houses and far- 
niture in the State is $626 418 68; last year, 
$480,570 10; increase, $155 $48 58, 

Amount of State school moneys apportioned | 
duriog the year, $51 461 84; ſast year, $81,- 
118 80; inorease, $342 654, 


i 
[] 


4 and less than gix montae, 295; for gix months, | 


months, 139; for 8iz months, 85; for more then | 


* Awount of School Fand received from county 
taxes, $241,582 85; last year, $280,529 70; in- 
crease, $11,358 15. 

«* Amoun! raised by digtrict tax, rate bill and 
| private g8ubsecripiion, $165 613 02; last year, 
$168 849 71 ; decrease, $3,234 69. Total receipts 
"| for 802001 purPores, $456 272 64; last year, 

| $474,749 05; lncreage, $12 523 59 . 
{ * amount paid for ieucters' zalaries, $311,- 


Eng 
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| Superintendont ents forth the advantages vi 


/ C 
501 91; an inorecss over lugt year of $886 53. |! Oar pregent 8choo! law is 8aid to work well, 
'* Amount expended in the erection un4 repair | but gome amendments in reference to minor 


of 8chool houses $101 $18 38; a decrefse com |! — 
pared with last yeur ot $8 534 45. details are 8uggested. | No provision is made for 


«A meunt expended for scno0t libraries and ap- { the distribution of the funds belonging to a dig+ 
paratus, $2,299 28. Amount expended for all | tric in expe it is divided into two or more new 
other purpo8es, $23 —_ 09. : Total expenses for districts after the 318t of Ootober--the cloge of 
gchool purposes, $470,125 06, tbe schoo! year—an1 difficulties are congtantly 


The Superintendent 8ays that Oalifornia is Tho 8 . 
|; | tendent 
; y h hool houges occurring in cCongequence, e Snperin 
deficient in good tegohers, good 8c ' | 8658 it is importgnt that this defeot ahould be 


o0d text-books, good libraries, and good ap- | | 
oaths which are the eagentials of an efficient | remedied at once, It is aigo guggeated that the 
d law 8hould fix the times when the County 


pystom of publio anenys evan ' Superintendent 8hall apportion the monles re- 
t of s Nermal Schnol ig , YU Pfriniencens s | jap 
The establighmen ceived among the geveral digtricts. 


_ ort. and th 
»nextly recommended in this repor 5 From the Surveyor General the Superintend 


ant learns that the following amounts of 8oho0] 
lands have beer 801d under the geveral Aots of 


3nch au ingti tation with congiderablo force, He 
2887.6 at an arpropriaticn of $5,000 would be 
the Legislature : 


zffioievt to + 8'8hligh the gchool, nnd put it in ; 
maceeat ol A : terexting report |, TP 300,000 gores :—Prior to the paesage of 
00085177 GPeration. A. very IOVeTeb "DE TPP" 1 the Act of 1859, gchool land warrants were is: 
f a Committee appointed by the State Kduce- | ned for 237,760 gceres, Thege lands were 801d 
tional Convertiou, in reference to the Norma! | for $2 per acre, payenre iy gh or FRargner's 
. | aL . 0 
Ich ool, is em .d in the report of the Saper | warrants, Under the Aot © uu WEEO © 
6 "0 o # WA " I'S 261,197 acres ; total acres 801d, 498,957 ; leaving 
Ya End | _ un80ld 1 043 zores. 

The” ancceggfnl inauguration of the © State The 261,197 zeres dispoged of under the Act 
Teachers” Institute,”” in accordance with en Act | of 1858 were 801d for $1 > per acre, 


= | | Payments have been received for about 
of the Legiglatare paaged April 28, 1560, 18 re þ.\..:.000 acres only. The law permits the pur- 
ferred tv, and 8ays that * other meetings will be | ger to pay 20 per cent. of the principal in 
held from time to time, and experience will 8ug- | cash and one year's interest upon the remain- 


geat valuable improvements in the conduct of - A a $. ag bo - or nn 
. »” , ag * | 
the exerciges,” Lu geveral of the counties, local voated in State Bonds bearing but 7 per cent. 


auxiliary as880Ciaiions have been egtablished, interest- per gnavum. The School Fund gains, 
and it is hoped that this movement will extend | therefore,” 3 per cent. per annum upon the 


| ; | amount for which credit is allowed. Of the 
<a Farrar woke. RANT. arg: . Seminary or University lands 39,646 acres have 


8Utute, | been 801d, leaving 6,454 acres to be dispoged of, 

Luv gpoointment of © Boards of Examina-] within eight months after tie pagaage of the 
tion” nnder ths Act of the Legislature paszed | Act of April 22, gg Fs 0 Hen 

T—_—_— | 555 't ixteenth an : 

1860, has been followed by results _ EG wits approved by the " rage 
WLIGU 166% Wibh general approval. The teach- General, 8ud on the 24th of December last ap- 
ers, baving & Conroking Yoice in ithese Boards, | plications were pending for 69 905 acres more, 
tix @ biguer 8taudard of qualificaticu than was || making & total of 165,463 acres 801d or about to 


4 
"Ro, Wh" | be gold. The first 1nstallment, including 20 per 
formerly held, and are euabled to protect them- vent. of tho principal and 19 per gent. interest 
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| 8elves aguiner the injurious competition of 11. upon the reraainder, has been paid upon nearly 


'} pores unancceriaty labour upou the Examiniug | recommends an gpplication to Congrees to per- 


| labor in California, 
| | An 1wprovement hag been made in the number 
| and;cbaracter of school-houges during the past 


1 « purpose. 


| member of the medical profession, in reference 


1 mittee, with instructiong to report to the next 


tierate quacks, The Superinteudent recom- | | the whole amount actually gold, 

mends but one Chauge in ths law upon this eub- The Secretary of the Interior having decided 
ject, to wit: that cervificates of qualification | that the Sigte hag no right to £6hool geetions of 
granied by Conuty Boords have force and effect | land in ihe minersl distriots, and the effsct of 
tor iwo yoars iustead of for one only, as wow | this decigion being to deprive us of nearly two 
provided, olicty because the pregent plan 1m- | | milliong of geres of land, the Superintendent 


Boards. In regard 40 the compengution ol |" mit the State to gelect other lands iu lieu thereof. 
b uchers, the Superiniendent thinks that the The Superintendent concludes his interesting 
$RinTieS ure eulicely inadequate to ge0ure COm- -+ and valuable report by repeating his recommen- 
petenut ingtruckurs. The returas from all the | datian of the organization of a State University, 
districts in the State 8how that the average | on the basis of a military institate gimilar to 
8alary paid during ihe pagst year does not ex- | Wegt Point, 
Geed $62 35 per month, and even this is a reduc- | nope TT T 
tion compared with. the previous year, when the | 
average Was $56 72 per month—which acarcely PE X 
exceeds the compengation paid to ungkilled £00 a ets 
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SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN PUB. 


_— : : «+ 
yea ive of brick and eighty -:wo of wood have LIO SOHOOLS. 


been erected ginos the date of the last report. : "Si 
Muny of those erected in former years are char- The following communication appeared in 


acteriz2d as rough ghanties, end unfitted for guch | the Democratic Press of Monday last : Knows 
ing well the candor and liberality whict, char- 
acterize you as a gentleman and 'an editor, I 


to the means of pregerving the health of the | feel myself at liberty to address a few words to 
children in the public schools, 'is embodied in || YOU 1D relation to an item which appeared in 
the report, The 8uggestions of this document | the local columns of Thursday's Press, con» 
in regard to ventilation, etc., though by no means | cerning the 8eparation of the 8exes in public 


A communication from Dr. Wm. O. Ayres, & 


——— 


| novel, are eminently degerving of congideration || g&hoo!s, 


among thoge who have charge of our gchools. 
The choice of text books, which the Act of 
Ap:il 28, 1860, required to be uniform, was re- | | 
ferred to « Convention of the tegchers and gchoo! | 2D9Ve referred to, we might be entitled to 80me 
officers, which asgembled at San Francigeo in | consideration ; but even, among Pagans it 


Were we indeed a nation of Pagans, the 
opinions advanced by the writer of the item 


| May last. Bat the amended lay prevented that | might,.and probably would he looked Upon as 


body from taking any action, and the maiter | rather doubtful, whether children were rational 


was eubsequently referred to the State Eduocs- || F ki 
tional Couvention. That body appcinted aO om- "gy PO © of Roms of Rengs ey 
else why 8hould the laws of every civilized 


Convention. The restoration of the old law ig || Country prevent them from entering into the 
recommended as meeting the views of « large | Tanagement-of property; or exexcising the 
majority of teachers and parents. rights of citizens, until they haye ,reached a 

The Superiptendeat earnegtly recommends | **rtain age? The whole world myst indeed 
gome- provigion for procuring achool libraries —__ —— =, If your on 
and obtaining the neceggary charts, maps, 04" Tak IF 5 es by Ps at it 
globes and apparatug to illustrate the ideas | 20" 09g © 000" 17" OONGIES 


are incapable of taking care of property, or of 
gought to be communicated, The example of exercising the rights of citizensvip, they are 


the Eaztern States ig referred to, to enforce this | gti]! lesg capable of taking care of that which 


pogition, . AdtS: the whole world is in comparison as nothing— 


d that is, themselves, or their own 80uls, 
The writer calls the 8eparation of the 8exes a 


new-fangled notion of the Board of Education. 


of San Francisco, This needs no refutation, 
The noton is as old as the Catholic Churchj 
and has always been carried into practice whey 
practicable; and when the separation into dif- 
ferent buildings has been impracticable, the 
division within the 8ame school-room has been 
made as complete as posstble. 
has ever taught, and continues to teach that 
human #ature is weak, and should be removed 
from temptation ; and it 1s only among those 
who have attempted to substitute the pride of 
human reagson in the place of Christian hu» 
mility, that its teachings have been disregard- 
ed, But experience, which teaches wisdom 
even to fools, has. already induced the people 
of several of the Eastern cities to adopt the 
Separate gehool system as a barrier, however 
feeble, against the growing immorality of the 
age, which threatens to make chastity the name 
of a forgotten virtue, 

Your local editor goos on to ask why, bee 
cause boys and girls are not separated on every 
pos8ible occasion, they should be separated in 
school? His reasoning from his questions, if 
it would prove anything, would prove too 
much ; for by a parity of reasoning, I might 
ask him why, if it is useless to 8eparate the 
$exes in 8chool, should they be separated at all? 


Yet even he will admit that it would be dan. 


gerous to the purity of children, in epite of 


parental instruction and judicious discipline on | 
the part of teachers, to permit the boys and! 


girls of people not connected by blood, to 


sleep in the 8ame apartment, and that even ) 


though they 8hould not be very evilly inclined, 
Your local editor, when he medd!les again 


with such 8 8ubject, would do well to remems- . 


her that Christian virtue is the effect of Grace, 
without the gift of which neither children nor 
adults can take care of themselves; that Grace 
should not be voluntarily subjected to tempta» 
tion, since we are directed to pray daily not to 
be led into it ; and he 8hould 80 open his eyes 
thas he could 8ee whatever may be good, even 
in the Board of Education of San Franciseo, 
even if they do think it treasonable to desire 
the restoration of the *Union as it was.” 
might do well too, just to gently hint, that one 
who thinks the recent disgraceful adventure of 
an Irish confidence man, spy, and editor of & 
misnamed newspaper *'a funny scrape,” is 
searcely & competent director of public opinion 
in the matter of the separation of the 8exes in 


8chool, Yours truly, 
A CITIZEN BY ADOPTION, 


School Matters. 


The Superinterident of Public Inx 
$trnction elect, is being taken to! 


lask in 80me quarters becausc of | 
| Webstecr. Burke, Pitt, etc., have 


lis expression of opinion in relation 
to 8chool matters. For haring 
hintzd the necessity for making. 
801M1G charges in the management . ' 
of the $ 8!em, he is reminded in 
one quarter that he was not elected 
to legis}4te—that he was chosen-to 
execute laws, not to make them.— 
It appears to us that there 18 11 cer» 
tain quarters an UNNeces31ry | 
anmonmt of sens'tivencss and irrita- | 
tion about s8choot matters. It 18 
tural that the people should take} 
a1 active in'erest 16 a 8ystem apon | 
which the tuture of their children ' 
and country 80 greatly depends; | 
but it is neither in good taste 1.07 | 
wize Policy .to oppoxe changes In 
the law not yet propused... '1 his. 
cours» is calculated to lead to the! 
very rexult which manyof the need- 
| le=8 agitators apjear to deprecate. | 
We have heard no one ovtside of 
Zack. Montgomery's limited circle. 
propose any radical changes in the 
existivs school laws, but there are 


' 


That Church 


of reflection of 


It 
changes which the incoming Super- 


' many who believe changes shonla 
| be introduced in the management 
' of var 8chovls. These changes can 
; be made without interfering with 
the Statute. For inst-.nce, there 
800d be an abrilgment of the 
number of text-books; then, eguin, 
the drill sy8tem, 0 much in vogue 
in this city, if not elsewhero, should 


be abolished. At present the chil-: 


dren are treated as machir es, and 
all *ammed” to an equal extent 
without reference to their different 
constUtutions and mental capacities. 
The system destroys all individual- 


turns out whole clusses as "like as 
two peas” in mental instinets and 
habits of thouglt—each pupil a 8ort 
the mainncrisms of! 
the teccher, and each ove taught t >! 


| 


' 


| 


i 


Ity, discourages originality, and' 


*wicel abuut, and turn about, and 


do just 85,” bee»use an educational 
livht and. maker of text-books in 
Bost-n has «aid that s&uch mnst, be 
the rule. 
over-douded with tusls. 


Again," the pupils are: 
They ure | 


: 
; 


s-nt home with trighttully long les- 


8018 On three vr tour gulj-cts, to. 


con over, which they commit to. 
mens rY 80 48 to repeat them p:r- | teachers entitled to receive the ame upon | 
rot-hke, withont in the least com: ! 


prehending their meaning. Thus, 
while their mental faculties are in- 


| 


Privusly taxed, no good whatever | 


'S aecOnplizthed, We wint 
*e190!8 to turn on: xomething be- 
SIE HUTOMAtoNn8, 


Our 


We wait them. 


tw turn out thinking, inteliigent. 


men and women, Capable of reaxon- 
ing for themselves, :nd not 8imple 
eeho8 Of the ideas and habits of 
thought of others. We know not 
what may be the nature of the 


mntendent hints at as being neces: 
Sary, Perhaps they may in 80me 
rexpects be 81ch as we have herein 
consered, We do not, howerer, 


imagine that he intends to intros, 
duce eMy Maryland” as a School | 
rOovVIN SONg, nor extracts from the 
Spceches uf Jeff. Davis and Wigtull | 


a8 OXCrelses in declamation, nor 
| books to teach our growing boys; 
and girls to hate and despise the 
growing boys and girls of New 
| York, Max8achusetts, Pennsylraniz., 
| He may possihly | 
think that .+John Brown's budy” | 


or Louisiana. 


has been dangling In our &school- 


4 


rooms about long enough, and that | 


[nmned better matter for declama 
1ory exercis's than that 84pplied by 
the partizan 8tump orato's of mod- 
ern times. It h» 8hould think 80, 
und take action in accordance there: 
with, we do not know as we should 
[ret greatly. We think our schools 


Can Survive even $tich changes, ni 


that our 8&chool houses will 8tand 
even thongh the 806nl of John Brown 
"*"Y08 Myrching on” out of them.— 
We have no fears that the new 


State Schoolnaster will attempt to + 


avolixh the Star Spangled Banner” 
or *Hail Columbia,” or that be will 
turn Webster's Di-tivnary out of 
#oors because its author was a Yan- 
keo. Meantime we again repeat 


that it Is bad policy to opp 80 


elan es and plans which have not 


—  — > 


been propos Or even hiuted aUt.— | 


S. £. Cit. 


gm—_— "_ 


' : 
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© What 18 CV ry body's business, 18 N0- 
body's business,”” is an old proverb; and 
In nothing i4 it ore true than in the man- 
agement and supcrintendence of our com- 
mon schools. By an examination of the 
County Treazurer's book, we find $2184,- 
09 have been paid into the County School 
fund during the Jast year, by the State, 
and $6559,29 by the County making a 
total of $743,338, 

This money is apportioned to the 
various schools according to the number 
of «cholars reziding in each sehool district 
between four and eighteen years of age. 
There are ten organized schools, in the 
County, entitled to their respeetive por- 
tions of the school fand. 

With proper management, and areas0n- 
able degree of interest, on the part of those 
entrusted with the care and snperintend- 
ence of the schools, this money would | 


. * u. | 
support good 8chools m the various d18- l 
 tricts a considerable portion of the year. | 

The school fund is paid oat, chiefty to 


a warrant rom the County Superintendent 
drawn upon the Connty Treaxurer, the 
district trustees having first Trade. the 
returns required by law and filed with the 
snperintendent, a certificate showing tor 
what purpose the money 1s required. 

The trustecs of each school district are 
required by law, to visit personally, at 
least once a month, the schools of which 
they have charge, in order that they may 
acertain the character, progress and pros 
pects of the school. | 

It is alx0 the duty of the County Super- | 
intenent, to visit per=onally, cach sehool 1n 
the County, at leazt once a year. In all | 
of the Countics of the State, except five, a 
County Superintendent is elected at the | 
general election. In those five Countics, | 
of which Tuolumne is one, the county | 
clerk 18 ex officio Saperintendent of com- 1 
mon 8chools. Whether our wise legisla- | 
tors thought the county Clerk the only | 
man in the County qualified for the office, | 
or whether they dexired to add to the 
emoluments of his office, it is not necegsary 
to xay. He has, however, received for his 
Services as County Superintendent five | 
hundred dollars per annum. Those ser- 
vices may be briefly stated to consist in, 
Visiting the schools, distributing blanks, 
drawing warrants, keeping a record of his 
official acts and mating an annual report | 
to the State Sapermtendent. 

He has also one other dnty to perform 
together with three qualified teachers of 
the County, the duty of examining appli- 
cants proposing to become teachers. 

Now we will yenture the assertion, that 
SInce thc office of 8nperintendent has de- 


—— rr rr OOO 
— 


volved upon- the county Clerk, hoe has | 
never, to any extent, vizited the schools, | 
nor participate] in the examination of 
We 


Shall be xafe in saying that the trustces 


those propozing to become teachers. 


of the various dixtriets have, rarely if ever, 
complied: with the law in this respect. 
; With no one to look after the interests of 
the schools, it.is no wonder that many of 
them are managed 80 badly. The Avties 


of 8uperintendent of common schools are 


| INCONSi8 tent with thoze of odunty Clerk, 
and, like Tuolumne. 


onght never to devolve npon the clerk 


In a large. County 


cannot, CVOr £0 competent, 


eive that perzonal attention to the exam- 


he thongh 


VArions (utics 


nation of teachers and the 


the xubject demands, 
And yet 
intorests of the schools. Phe result is, 
very little responsthility, or mnterest, 1x 
felt in 
certificates 


the exainination of teachers: and 
of Often 


cranted through favoritism, or ome other 


approhation are 


PersOns wholly n« 
We 


01t 


| motive, to 
the are eredibly informed , 
| that of 


| . . 
| have receiied certificates of qualification 


pos1tion. 


not one five, of thoze vho 
as teachers 31 1his County, during the last 
| vear, could pazxs a satisfactory examination 


| for @ grammar 8Cl100! 


hefore any compe- 
| tent. board. 
It if 8 


| SUC 1h he the CA8LE 
| that the school ro00M 18 not more ailree ive, 


18 not 8&frange, 


on the part of the scholars. We hope 
our legisIators will that the Jaw 1s | 
changed; 80 that a snperintendent, capable 


SOC 


of performing the duties of . the office, may 


he elected, or that the Superyisors may be | 


empowered to appoint some sxultable 


pers0n to act as Superintendent. 


PrBiue ScHo00L8, ETC.—As has been shown 
by our correspondents, there are certain acquire- 
ments and qualifications necessary to qualify a 
man to discharge the duties which belong to the 


offices of SBehool Commizsioner and City Super- 


intendent, But judging from the qualifications 
of 8ome of those who have been candidates for 
Commigsloners, as well as gome who are now 
asking yotes for City Superintendent of Public 
Schools, 8everal of the candidates are 80 clearly 
not fitted for the position that it is surprising 
their friends do not advize them to withdraw 
tram” the contest. If they remain candidates, 
their names will be brought before the public. 


It is-not a little singular that every man in; | 
the city - who 8ells books—school books and: 


stationery—considers himgelf qualified to dis-: 
charge the duties of Schoo) Commissioner. 
There-are now two booksellers vn the Board of 
Commizsioners, and one or two were defeated! 
at the election. One of the candidates for Su- 
perintendent is a bookszeller, one is a carpenter, | 
and two are phyaicians. Why is it that book- 
Sellers desire the office of School Commis- 
810ner ? Is it beeause they are anxious to 8erve 
the public, or because of their 
themselves in the zale of books? 


anxiety to serve 
80 


the gchools are concerned, we are decidedly of | 


the. opinion that the booksellers -should be left 
to take care of their private business, 


_ 
— 
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ITT 


of Superinte mdent, that tite w1 porta Ce 0l 


he is the only person that 189 
paid for his ervices in lookmg after the, 


-01mpetent for 


and that greaier advancement is not made | 


far aa | 


A Catholic College in Pajaro Valley. 


On Sunday, August 18t, at 4 o'clock P. M., 


Monterey and Los Angeles, laid the corner- 
Stone of the new Catholic College and 
Orphan Asylum to be erected on grounds 


| adjoining the church of the Immaculate 


- 


| Conception in Pajaro vale, about two mi'ss: 
distant from Watsonville, 


Several of the: 


Rt. Rev. Thaddeus Amat, D. D., Bishop of | 


reverend clergy of:.the neighboring par- 
, ishes as8isted the Bishop in the ceremonies, | 


A discourse was delivered by the Rt. Rev. 
| Bishop himself. Through the generosity 80 


common among the old Spanish-Californian 
residents, and tor which the Amesti family 
have been particularly distinguiShed, Dofia 
+Prudentia Vallejo de Amexsti, - widow of the 
"late Don Jos6 Amesti, and her daughters 

(Carmen Amesti de McKinley, Santa Amesti 
de Pinto, Caledonia Amesti de Arana, Toinasa 
M idariaga de Mendia) some time since do- 
nated one hundred and thirtv-tive acres of 
land to Bishop Amat, with the priviso that 
an educational establisghment Should be 
erected thereon. The &site on which the 
W nes is to be built is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque in Pajaro Valley. 
Just back of the college grounds is a large 
lake, on whose placid bosom dwell thous- 
ands of water-fowl, attracted here by the 
(genial climate to pass the season of incuba- 
'tion; in front and on either side, extensive 
' fields of waving wheat, whose golden heads 
at this 8eason delight "the eye; whilst in 
the short distance huge mountains lift their 
lofty peaks , heaven ward—a rare combina- 
[tion of natural views of attractive beauty ; 
tor here we have lake, mountain and valley 
Scenery forming a tout ensemble unsurpassed 
in the State. The salubrity and mildness of 
the elimate of Pajaro Valley are proverbial, 
and pledge that the students in this college 
will not be exposed to the inroads of sick- 
ness and discase which frequently assail 
the inmates of institutions situated in less 
favored locations. The course of instrue- 
tion in this institution will ensure all the 
advantages of a solid OChristian educa- 
tion, Woe understand that it is the 1in- 
tention of the Right Rev. Bishop, at no 
distant period, to place the college under 
he ® management of a religious com- 
munity, whose members thenceforth will 
ocenpy the various professional chairs, 
From the healthfulness of the location, the 
beautiful and varied scenery, the admirable 
discipline and 8olid instruction of this ih- 


stitution, assure us that it will receive a | 


large patronage from a discriminating pub-" 
lie, Nos. 


. 


—— 
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a 


as en Dei woman eg 


'S C chool Books. 


ea > rr 


. : "YY fFqance 
his i: 208% 4. -o 


our commot; 8ehools. th Cl)! 
y of any sehool will depend much-up 


acter 
on the excellency of the hooks u82d, The 
(ff-ctive | 


hetter the books, more 
the teaching—£e0pp's 2 Toacheis 10 be | 
faithful! and competent. But will de- 
eide what books are the bes! ? That Ig | 
In. this progressive age, when | 


bc 


{11e 


who 


| the rnb.” 


a trade, it perhaps would be prezsnming t09 
—_ to 8ay that certain anthors have 
| gnrpassed all . their followers. AS in the | 
mochanic arts, we wou'd natorally &nPPo80 


J PIALIY S S) - 
{ | book making, (especial!y chool books) 1 | 


there was 8omething ingenious, and much | 
| that was god in all, but that we one S8tan> | 
| dard work wonld embrace the excellepeles 
It will not, then be expec 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| of all the rest. 
Sh ted that we shonld andertake to decide this 

This however We Will ventnre 
that Willson's entire Series Of | 


ques! 10N. 
to geaAvY, 


- ZIve 08 uniformity of books, 
we now have is the plague. 


| 


| 


| 8ch001 books, 80 far as they have been pub | 


| great desideratum to our country, 


| want 1s, 


"exe for us. 
' tion among those who felt the importance 


ed the young life out of it; and the 8tate was | 
' as best she 


ent Legislature will consider this matter ; 


| Jaw in the State of California, 


| A 8election had to be made from the many 


| are Certainly among the bes 
4 


| ghontd he 


School books of our coast 
| ; 
| reas0n, 8imply because 8he has 


| Physiology, Hooker; Algebra, 
| Elementary; 
|ural History, 


| 


lished, have not been 8urpaged, 80 far as 
we have had opportunity to examine. 

Of the -many excellent authors whoge 
works have stond the potent tes! of actual | 
trial and long experience, it. may be 8aid | 


that are every | 
way 


| 
| 
| 


any and all of their books 


adequate to the parpozes of a complete | 
Bat | 


do not meet | 


not remove the ; 


primary or common school education, 
these traths, if truths they are, 
the practical is8ues ; do 
perplexities of the schoo] room ; the tur- 


moils of the anxious, faithful teacher : the | 


Inces8ant tax upon patrons; the dead cap 
ital of onr merchants, who have piles ot | 
old and nseless books on their *helves. 

To meet these practical is8neg is the | 
to our | 


What 


not xo mneh what hooks &hail 


whole tate, on this snhject. we | 


| be u8ed, but uniform ty of books through- | 


Previous to the last meet=- | 
ing of onr Legislature, when tlie question 


ont onr State, 


was often put, *what books do you recom- 


mend ?” the reply was *wart ; perhaps our 
law makers will come to our relief, and de- | 


There was a general expecta 


of the 8nbject that they would settle this 
It v It is 
probable the pressure of other duties press 


conflict. was not, however, done, 


ieft *to drag her weary length along” as 
could, 


It is devroutly to be hoped that the pres- 


| , __ . | 
and, in addition, give us a complete s8ystem | 


of school laws. It wonld be an important | 
Step in the right direction, if they will only 
The mixture | 
Feeling the | 
weight of this pest, three of our school | 
Distriets, Viz: Jacksonville, Phoenix, and | 
s Creek, at the last annal meeting, | 
passed colds that in the absence of | 


Wagner 


State law, they would adopt those fixed by | 
This was | 
al results are beginn= | 
While we cordially 
ist to Our country ! 


w18e, and the benefic 
Ing to be felt already. 
commend the California | 
| avd hope all the other Districts will do tht 

Same, if the Legislature should again fal'| 
us, we do not wish to be nnderstood that. 
there are not other books equally as good, 


and we freely accept and commend, 
{ extant, 


They 
will, 
probably, als0, be among the cheapest 
- if for no oth-r | 
fixed them | 
by law. 

For many obvions reas0n8s we believe it | 
would promote the interes!s of education | 
to preserve uniformity of Common School | 
whole coast, reserving a | 


Books on our 


margiu only for 8nch ehanges--which 


ſew and far between—-as 8ﬆhal: 
{ Fe 
8 | 


California has already nade us a WOO Mc 


keep pace with 1M Provemen's of the 


Adam Ze road, and we doubi not «he will | | 
keep it good. | 

Spelling, Wilson's; 
Series; Arithmetic, 
Quackenbos; Geography, Shaw & Allen; 
History of United States, Quackenbos; 
Robineon's | 
Rhetoric, Quackenbos; Nat- | 
Hooker; Natural Philos0- 
phy, Qaa ckenbos, 


Readers, Wilz9n's 


FEaton's; Grammar. 


M. A. WiLtravs, 
-Superi04ghd. nt Com. Schools. 
— 
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To oantry's youth with false ideas, an} * 
inflating the IDS th sectional hatred, 
| thereby prepartg the way, for inter- 
| nal 8ﬆrife and enjlless civil wars, with 
all their horrible and bloody conse- 
| quenees; and | 
| Whereas, In order to maintain.an 
| educational g&ystem franght with 
abnses of which the foregoing are but || 
þ falr illust! rALLO? 1s, the PROPIE of this | 
| tate were taxed during the past year 
| to the tnue of .&895, 229: and 


F 


— 
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Whereas, There were at, that time | 
in California, between the ages of |: 
five and fifteon years, 84 032 chil- 4 


dren, equally entitled to 8hare the 
Bit hool F und, of which number only 
2,J80 were in attendance on the 
AT hools (8Ce December number 
| * California Teacher,” page 159), 
leaving 44,273 w3 ;thout any benett || 
from Said fund: aud 
Whereas, In sceking for the canses 
which drive 80 many of our youth 
from thepublic schools, we are for: 2d |; 
to the conclusion that eicf among |! 
these canses in the anti-parental cha- 
racter of onr educational system, 
which often forces parents either to 
let their children grow up in 1gno- 
rance or else to jeopardize both mind 
and morals through the medium 
of false teaching, bexides peritling 
their hives amid the fetid atmosphere 
of a dark, damp and unyentilated 
school-ro« "IM, an 
Whereas, When parents complain 
of tho nnhealthy condition of the 
schools, or object to the false, im- 
moral, of partisan character of the 
books nsed therein, the angwer comes 
back int the $ignific ant langnage 
quoted in Snporintendent Swett's 
bienmal report, page 165, to the effect 
that the vulgar impresion - that 
parents have alogal right to dictate to 
teachors 18 entiroly erroneons;” and 
Whereas, It is tho. knowledge of 
fact that thoy aro not allowed to © diec- 
tate to teachors, * accompanied by tho 
conviction that, in tho absence of Pt 
rental control, their children cannot 
attend tho pn! lic 8chools with aaf oty, | 
j cither to their lives, their mor: als, 
or their mental training that pre- 
vents thonsand of parents from scend- 
ng their children to these schools; | 
{LING 


yu 
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The Mills Institute. 


telligent Californian has 8pecial occaston. to 


be proud, it is the generous provision made 


for the training of young ladies in 8emina- 
ries of the highest grade. 

Perhaps to no other new State have 80 
many intelligent, scholarly men and women 
been attracted, and, as the natural result, 
we tind educational institutions of a high 


, order multiplying on ' every hand. Of 


these institutions, it may be said, without | 


 isparagement to the others, that the Be- 


nicm Seminary, formerly under Miss At- 
and for the 
| management of its proprietor, Rev. C. T. 


! Mills, D.D., has justly held a leading posi- 


kins, 


| Mon 


Mr. and Mrs. Mills, edncated in the best 
schools of the FEast, und for many years 


| teachers, brought to their school at Benicia 


As- 


\ unusuAl eXPerience, energy and tact. 


' £0Clating with them a large and most ett- 
' cient corps of teachers, they have made 
their 
' Combining the happy home with @ good 


8chool among the best in the land. 


! 


If there is any on6 thing of which aft mn- | 


vast 81x years under the l 


i 


| well finished and 


| With scrupulous Care avoiding wo. 
'rian spirit, all the moral influence of the 


| «chool- are eminently Christian, and- that | 
manifests 1t- | 


| sIncere heart religion which 
! 86 
the highest adornment of character, and 
| the summit of all w 180M. 

| Aiming at the highest attainable 8chol- 
 arship, they do not crowd the mind of their 
| pupils with many studies at once. They 
' eek to have cach pupil thorough in every 
branch of study, and they have not been 
disappointed in the results. Nor is the 
physical culture neglected. The gracetul 


and the watchful care over 


> gyaanastics ; 


this' department of instruction. The Alm 
is to secure the best attainable womanhood tor 


{ every pupil, 


If in a life of excellence is regarded as | 


carriage, the healthy phys1que, secured by | 


the kabits and manners attegt the worth of | 


ne IE 


"a 


But the Benicia school has guchk 


' judicious management quite outgrown its/\ 
accommodations, though building after 


building has been added since itcamie un- 
der the care of Mr. and Mrs. Mills.  In- 
deed its remarkable saccess has rendered its 
completest development quite impractica- 
ble without the entire rebuilding of the 
| Seminary on 1ts present s1te, or 1n 80me 
| better location elsewhere in the State. 
| Such a location, comprising thirty acres of 
land, it is believed by the many friends of 
the institution has been found in Alameda 
| connty—Glen Dale, about fifteen miles 


a— 


» EI 


's0utheast from Oakland, At the mouth of | 


a secluded glen 


among the foothills of the | 


Contra Costa range opening towards the | 


ot oaks and alderwoods of unugually thrit- 


| brooks which, a few hundred feet in front 
oft the buildings, ftow together, is nearly 


for school purposes, in the State, three 8to- 
ries high, with a frontage of two hundred 
and eighteen feet, and a wing one hundred 
and forty feet, finished with a Mansard roof 
and a beautiful cupola, which commands an 


'lmposing appearance. No needful pains or 
expense have been spared to make it a very 
xubstantial and enduring structure, earth- 
quake proof, s0 far as thorough bracing and 
diagonal sheathing under the rustic siding 
can make it. In the center of the area in 
the rear is another building, one story high, 
contaming the pantries, store-rooms, kitch- 
ens, and & large dining hall, unobstructed 
by posts, the ceiling being supported by 
the frame from above. The arrangement 
of the school-rooms is s8uch as to throw 
three large rooms together, when neceggary. 

Parlors ad recitation rooms are ample and 
in good taste, 

e rooms for the young ladies occupy! 

he second and third storics, and are all 
well lighted and yentilated, and 8upplied 
| with closets, each of which is furnished 
| with a marble wash basin, water drains! 
; and gas pipes being laid through the build- 
ing. The furniture is to be of light wood, 
rarnished, without paint, 
in uniform 8ets for two hundred scholars. 
There is an abundant Supply of good, soft 
water, and the many spacious stairways, 
halls and outside doors make the building 
much safer in case of fire than that now 
| occupied at Benicia, from which the schoolt 
is to be transferred to its new quarters next 
Summer, 


| | " 1wcholaccharacter. 


! 8ho01, they have sought to tultivate the | prominent citizens of Alamed: 


To 8ecure the transfor 


of the school, 


extended view of the charming hill and | 
valley scenery, the buildings present a very | 


a county and | 


| beautiful bay of San Francisco, in a grove | 


ty growth, on a plateau, between babbling | 


completed the finest architectural structure, | 


— 


Son Francisco have oubgcribe a $25,000 
donation. This, and such other KEY 

| cent contributions as may be made for the 
endowment of the Seminary by the friends 
of Liberal education in this State, and else- 
where, will yet be more generously s8upple- 
mented by Dr. Mills, w hoge aim is to estab- 
lish a Seminary of the highest order ; one 


that shall be dependent upon no individual 
life, but s0 arranged that it may pass event- 
ually into the hands of a carcfully selected 
\ including some of the 
more generous Jonors and other represent- 
whose names and 7 
position shall be sufficient pledge that the I 
Mills Seminary shall be perpetuated in 6 
nd compre- 


Board of Trustees 


ative cducational men, 


harmony with the high aims 


| hensive purpose of its founders. 
—_ « 
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CITY ITEMS, 


The Public Schools of San Francisco. | 
George Tait, City School Superintendent, has laid 
before us a copy c& his annual report: 
SCHOO, HOUSES AND LOTS, 
In 1952 the Fund Commission set apart three | 


of these lots, but they were ejected from three, 
worth $140,000. The 100-vara lot at the corner. of 
Fourth and Mission, is 8till in litigation. Some of 
the lots are leased, and yield an annual income of 


lease of a 8chool lot on Market street. 


' by the Legislature, but now refuse to keep their 


Certain persons who claimed large tracts of out- 
Side land s$ix or Seven years ago, sct apart twenty- 
eight 50-vara lots for the schools, and entered into 
written stipulations to deliver the land to the 
schools in confirmation of the Van Ness ordinance 


bargain. 

Only one school house was erected during the 
past year; it was built at a cost of $3,750, on a 
School lot in Hayes' Valley. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The average daily attendance of pupils in the 
public schools, was 3,794; the total number who 
went to the chools, was 8, '201, There are 4,705 seats 
in the schools. 

On the 318t of October last there were 13,358 sxchool 
children, that is, children between four and gyLoon 
—in the eity; 9 059 children under four years of 
On that day 4, 604 attended the public sehools; 3, 3 
attended the private s8chools; and 1,908, between 81x 
and eighteen years of age, went to no school. 

| GENERAL STATISTICS. 

The following table contains a list of the public 
schools of the city: * the cost of the dots and build- 
ings; the average number of the pupi.s in regular 
attendance; and the annual cost of teachers for 
each pupil: 
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{1:2 0-74  COARORSING $24,075] $6 828 ($| 113] $60 42 
Union Street ........... 35 006] 9,113 54] 597] 16 35 
Magon $Street........... 25,800} 6,627 11] 342] 18 1 
Bugh Street............. 20,400] 6,112 27] 319] 19 16 
1neon 8treet.......... 10,000; 12,988 40] 773] 16 85 
Mizzion Street........ 6,900] 4,221 6$] 216] 19 54 
Spring Valley......... 5,004} 3,605 17} 174] 2) 72 
(Greenwioh 'St.......... 27.850] 2,608 26] 192] 13 5$ 
Powell Street ......... 8,700] 5,025 61] 392] 12 TS 
Hyde $Street............ 5 000] 3,234 33] 223] 14 30 
Sutter 'street ........... Rented ..\ 3,237 $6] 224] 4 45 
| Market & Fifth Sts 9,455] 6,329 69] 439] 14 64 
outromery Street| Rented .. 680 79] 113} 9 63 
Hayes Valley ......... 3,70 233 78] 601 1B 61 
Colored ........... JOS Rented. 1,000 60} 501 28 00 
EEENS >. io eoooobitoet tented -.) T50 00] 24] 31 25 
| HEEENN | $181,470 $72 580 5714217 
REVENUE, 


There are twenty male and seventy-two female 
teachers in the schools, 
Wn total cost of the 'schools, last year, was $134, - 
508, 

The cost* p Þ er pupil (of those considered to be re- 
gular attendants) was $21 71. s cost per pupil is 


100-yara and 8ix 5(-yara lots, Equatters took four ſ 


$1,380; and $36,000 was lately offered for a ten YOarE®! p 


_ 


_—_ 


$15 03 in Boston; $12 % in Chicago; $12 17 in Cin- 
cinnati, and $27 17 in St. Louis 


hanas fall dna i in 1866; others in 1870. 


The funded 8chool debt of the city is $160,000, and | 


there are $60,000 in the Sinking Fund. Part of we | 


. 

| Mr. Tait elo8es his report with a recommendation 
Lnat "ng person under eighteen years of age be ap- 
pointed as teacher, and that persons elected by the 
Board, who have not had one year's experience in 
teaching, be styled pupil teachers, and that, they 


Sition they may fill.” 


a 
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Szxt-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF THR STATE 
ScnooL Fuxd —The following is & gtatement of 
the anvual census return of the number of ehil- 
dren re8iding within gchool distriets where 
achools bave been maintained 1n accordance 
with law, for three months in the yearending 


Ootober 31,1860 : 
Alameda County—1,621 ebildren, at fifty-8ix 
cents each, $907 78. | | 
mador—1,591 ebildren—$890 96, 
atte—1.430 children—$800 80, 
Calaveras—1,600 ebildren—$896, 
Colngg—424 children —$237 44, 
Contra Costa—1,236 children—$692 16. | 
Del Norte-—170 cuildren--$95 20. 
Ei Dorad 0—2 459 children—$1,877 04. 
Kamboldt—532 children — $297 92, 
Klamath—79 children-—$44 24. 
Los Ang-les—2 353 children—$1,317 65. 
Mariposa—530 children—$296 80. 
Mendocino—567 children—$317 52. 
Merced—150 ehildren—$84. 
Monterey—1,400 ehildreg—$784, 
Napa—1,346 onildren—$753 76. 
Nevada—2 149 children—$1,203 44. 
Pilacer—1,440 children— $806 40, 
Plamas—323 children —$180 88, 
gzcramento—3,960 children—$2,217 60. 
Ran Bernardino—938 children —$525 28, 
Ean Diego—820 chriidren—$179. 20. 
tan Frenviseo—9,025 children —$0,054, 
84a Joasquin—2,184 children—$1,223 04, 
van Luis Obispo—44l children— $246 96, 
$0.0 Mateo—624 children—$349 44 
Santa Barbara—1.16$ children—$654 08, 
canta Clara—8,091 children—$1,730 96, 
Santa Craz—1,081 chitdren—$603 36, 
Shasta—783 children—$424 48, 
Sierra—575 children—$322. 
gizkiyon—645 children —8361 20. 
Solano—1.795 children—$1,005 20. 
Konoma- 3,298 children—81,846 88, 
9tanislans—318 children—8$176 96, 
guiter—639 children—$357 84. 
Tehtxmma—376 children—$210 38, 
Trinity —242 ehildren—$135 53. 
Talare—845 children—-£391 20. 
Tyolamne—1l,5z9 children—E$67 44. | 
Yolo—1 058 emldren—$592 48. 
Yuba—1 646 children—$921 76. 
Toral—57,774 children, at fifty-8ix cents each, 
32,358 44. | 
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receive a 8alary lower than that attached to the po- 


COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


The University of California. 


Exercises at Brayton Hall, Oakland, 


Yesterday the Commencemeut exercises of the State 
Umnversity of California were held at Brayton Hall, 
Oakland. The Regents of the University left this city 
by the 10 o'clock Oakland boat, and were received on 
their arrival at the Broadway depot, Oakland, by the 
Faculty of the University and the Oakland militia, 
under command of Col. John Scott, the Marshal of 
the day, A procession was formed, the Oakland po- 
lice force officiating as an advance guard, followed by 
a 8plendid” band of music from San Francisco, *he 
Faculty, the Regents, citizens, and the militia, con- 
8isting of the Oakland Guard, the Oakland Grena- 
diers and the Zouaves. 

Brayton Hall was tastefully decorated and contained 
a large audience already asxembled, and as 800n as 
the Regents and Faculty had entered and taken their 
seats on the platform, the exercises were opened with 
an eloquent prayer by Dr. Poor, of Oakland. 

Lucio Marinatus Tewksbury, of San Frar.cisco, was 
the first of the graduates to make his appearance, and 
his oration, entitled The Twenti-th Century, was elo- 
quently delivered and created a most favorable im- 


Pres810n. 
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Oakland, the second of the graduates. 
The graduating clazs numbers but three this year, 


and extends its influence, the number will be increased, 
and those young men and preceding graduates will 
look back with pleasure to the time when they passed 
their final examination among the a/umni of our State 
Col 
place from adolescence to manhood, and marks, in the 
lives of most men, the termination of the harviest 
period of their existence. Harvard, Oxford Cam- 
bridge and Trinity run wild with excitement and ex- 
aberance of fua and pleasure on Commencement 
Day. College chambers, halls and corridors are 
crowded with parents, friends and relatives, ana eyery 
circumstance combines to render it a notable day, to 
be remembered in the future. As yet our University 


public celebration it promises to be. 
entered Brayton Hall to-day, they were handed the 
Student programme, which reads as follows: 

L Music. 2. Prayer. 3, Music, 
C-ntury—Lucio Marinatns Tewksbury, San Francisco, 
5. Music, 
land, 7, Music. $8. The Best Possible World—Charles 
William Anthony, Santa Cruz, 9, Music. 10. Con- 
ferring of Degrees, by Prof. John Le Conte, Acting 
President, 11. Address to the Graduating Class, 
| 12, Music., 13, Closing Exercises. 

Mr. McKee's oration was well delivered, and at it; 
conclusion he was greeted with enthusiastic applaus' 
and a shower of bouquets. 

After s0me excellent music by the band, the Pres: 
[dent announced that Charles William Anthony, of 
Santa Cruz, would deliver an oration entitled The Best 
Possible World. | 

Mr. Anthony came forward and delivered an *© apol- 
ogy *' for this world of ours—y very able, amusing, 
sensible and interesting address. He was listened to 
with attention and loudly applauded. 

Next came the granting of degrees by Professor 
Le Conte, The three graduates were called to the 
stand and the degrees conferred on them. Profegsor 
Le Conte handed each gentleman his diploma and 
they returned to their places amid loud applause, 

Professor Le Conte announced that the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on David L. Emerson. 

PROF. LE CONTE'S ADDRESS, 

The parting address to the graduates was delivered 

by Prof. Le Conte. He 8poke as follows: 


Gentlemen of the First Graduating Class—TIt is not without em- 
barrassment that I find it my duty to be the representative 
of my colleagues upon this interesting occaston. It was 
hoved that one, far more competent to perform the task, 
would have been here to have given you words of advice 
and encouragement. The tew incoherent thoughts which 
I have hastily thrown together tor this occasion, maust, 


81t10N. . 

To you, it is necessariiy an occasicn fraught with the 
deepest interest. Amdidst the magnificent nature *of this 
western coast, and on the margin of the mysterions Yacific 
4 noble institution ot learning has been founded, intended 
to afford youth and mauhood the most ample opportunity 
for large and generous culture. Since the Initiation 01 its 
exercixes, this Is the first event in its history. Linking simi- 
lar efforts in the past, with this wise and lotty undertaking, 
you are here *o0-day the representatives of its first fruits. 
Permit me to indulge in a tew reflections which seem to be 
appropriate to this 0Cccaston. ; 

To every retiecting mind it is obvious that in this century, 
and espccially in this country, the rapid progress in mate- 
rial development, and the fearful increase ot the proclivity | 
to regard the acquisition of material wealth as the chief end 
of human existence, has tendency to dwarf the moral side 
of man's nature, and to 8tifle those noble and lofty aspira- 
tions of the soul, which link us with the 8piritual and the 
divine. 

A cheerless philosophy has grown up which clings to the 
earth, reduces the mind to a mechanical condition and 
nourishes the groveling proclivities of man's lower nature. | 
One-sided views and exclusive 8ystems have fourished, } 
and empiricism, bigotry and dogmatism threaten - over- 
whelmingsupremacy with the popular mind. , mJ 

It is a most deplorable fact that the staudard of profes-: 
slonal qualifications has been seriously degraded 01 late 
years, Law and Medicine have become trades; they are 
n0 longer liberal protessions. It is not denied that there 
arc individual exceptions, but nevertheless 8uch is the esti- 


b 
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$piric has invaded sys8tems of education. Under the dis- 


tricks and rules frequently take the place ot principles. 


the eost of the principles upon which the processes are 
tounded. The rule of thumb is being transferred trom the 


sclence. 

It is high time that every intelligent mind should recog- 
nize and appreciate what has long been demonstrated, that 
there is no antagonism or discrepancy between theory and 
practice, between abstract knowledge and practical knowl- 
edge. There ts really no double System of natural laws : one 
theoretic?l, rational and discoverable by experience, Such 
a prejudice is the ghost of a defunct fallacy of the ancient 
Greeks and of the medieval schoolmen. Sound theory con- 
8ists 8Imply of racts and phenomena reduced to a systematic 
torm, and co ordinated by the deductions of common sense. 
Rude art preceded scien:2e—but science ftollows—becomes 
the handmaid of art—and periects and extends its pro- 
ees8es. She explains and authenticates—inakes men mas- 
ters in their work, and not mere imitators and operatives. 
She elevates trades into protesslons—raises them to the 


dignity of liberal arts. What we destre is the combination / 
and harmony of theory and practice, and that skill in tne 


application of scientific prineiples to praotoal purposes, 


which produces the greatest effect with the least expendi- 
ture or material and work. Many inventive minds are 
destitute of that knowledge of scientific principles which is 
requisite to prevent their being misled by their own inge- 
nuity, It is 8ad and humiliating to witness 8uch men 
8pending their zubstance, wasting tneir lives, and, it may 
be, losing their reas0n, in the vain pursuit of visionary in- 
ventions, 0r which a very moderate amonnt of theoreccal 
knowledge would have sufficed to demonstrate the fallacy. 
The number of auch miserable and wry £4 beings 1s 
greater than is generally imagined. Witness the numerous 
CUNIEY to land an inexhaustible source of power—vther- 
wise dezignated as perpetnal motion ! 

There is but one metr.od by which harmony between the- 


oretical an1 practical knowledge can be brought about; 
and that is, by a more general diffusion of science; using 


4. The Twentieth 
6. Will/—Robert Livingston McKee, Oak4 


therefore, be viewed in the light of my unexpected po- 


wations in which they are held by thinking minds. This | 


on Will was delivered by Robert Livingston McKee, of 
Lucio Marinatus Tewksbury, Robert Livinsgton Me- 


Kee and Charles W, Anthony. As the University grows 


Commencement Day is like a stepping off 


is but in the embryo stages of its existence, and its 
Commencement Day is not yet the grand and imposing 
A« each visitor 


guise Of what is ſalsely termed *a practical education,” | 


work shop to the school room, whereas it is the real tfunc- ! 
tion of education to elevate the character of the mechan- ! 
ical arts—to zhow the processes of the work shop aud the : 
labors of the artizan are tull of instru2tion to the man ofr | 


: 
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* 
that term in its most comprehensive 8en86, us implying an 
insight into the principles of all real knowledge. It is evi- 
dent that Superficial is the true source of the dificulty. . 
Charlatanizm, empiricism, and their concomitant arro- 

ance and dogmatism, are characteristic of superflcial halt- 
nowledge. The half-educated pretender boldly promul- 
gates his narrow minded views, and zows the seeds © 
doubt, scepticism and infidelity with regard to intellectual 
questions among the ill-instructed multitude. It.is through 
the instrumentality of a more accurate knowledge of 
science that the insecurity and discord are dispelled, and 
replaced by the security, faith and mental o_n which _ 
is inspired by a full recognition of connection and harmony. 
It is needful that man's faith in the eternal and indestruc- 
tible nature of the empire of truth should be strengthened 
and fortified by more thorough knowledge. 

Bat it shoula be borne in mind that there is no © royal 
road to knowledge.” Labor and toil are the common heri- 
tage of mankiad, whether it be in mannal or intellectual 
operations, We cannot obtain the mastery over either mat- 
ter or mind without a struggle, without persisteut «fort. 
* The fable of Proteus is a true picture of -the combat be- 
tween man, eager for knowledge, and the stubborn guar- 
dian. charged with the preservyation of the secrets of des- 
tiny.” **Proteus changed himselfr into a thousand 8hapes be- 
fore speaking, and yielded only to the tero who bound him 
with bands of increasing pressure. Such is nature herselfr: 
her answers are always true; but like the ancient shepherd 
or Neptune's floeks, before allowing truth to shine torth, 8he 
arravs herselt in the garments of error, or hides herselt he- 
hind the phantoms of illusion, and will only asume her 
proper 8hape under the determined pressure of a resolute 
aixciple of Science.” ' 

And it must be confessed that in this struggle for the ac 
quisition ot knowledge our success has been tar inferior to 
that of the most advanced European nations. Our progress 
in all purely mtellectual studies. which hold torth no prom 
ise of 1mmediate utility in promoting physical wellbeing 
or material convenience, las not been remarkable. We 
are accustomed to excuse or to palliate our intellectual 
shortcomings and our deflciencies in learning and culture 
by the plea that we belong to a new country. We are too 
prone to extimate our progress by the number of obstvcles 
which have been surmounted, rather than by the mile- 
Stones Which have been lett behind. Without denying that 
there was, at one period of our history, much to extenuate 
this proclivity; yet, at this time 1t is no excuse or palliation 
for the want oft encouragemeut ot high and generous cul- 
ture, Our civilization has not originated in a gradual de- 
yelopment from barbarism. The matured civilization of 
Kurove has been transplanted into our genial s8oil, and 
there is no reas0n why, it properly nurtured, it should not 
produce as good fruits. 

Apart from those higher and nobler motives fur liberal 
culture which inspire the genuine lovers of truth, there are 
other considerations which should urge the most bigoted 
disciples of utilitarianism to foster and encourage high 
learning. History proves that the pursuit of truth alone 
has invariably satisfled the boldest demands of a refined 
civilization. Thus, while truth is 80 beautiful that it justi 
fles and rewards every effort to obtain it; at the same time 
it is 80 fruitful that it carries along with It its 0Wn recom- 

ense; for we always tind that the ordinary details of well- 
zeing and riches tall into their proper places. Let us con- 
tinue faithiul in the cultivation of sctence for itself, and 
trust with unwavering assurance that it will, in due time. 
bear practical truit ior itself, It is equally true that ever 
moral truth, when securely implauted in a man's heart, 
77% to develop, at the proper time, each virtue that adorns 
ife. 

Moreover, enlightened countries now comprehend that 
all scientitic research is a struggle tor the mastery over na- 
ture, and that every victory augments national power. 
Every government which neglects or $stifles it, mast expect 


be vanquished by more 8agacious rivals, and to receive |. 


& cCensure of posterity tor its want of forethought. The 
truths which science evolves will create a means of at- 
tack or detenzse—maintain the fertility of the tields, and 
- mA manufactories With the re-ources against competi- 
t10N. 

But I cannot conelude without reminding you that © man 
does not live by bread alone.” It is not enough to minizte: 
© mere physical wants. there are higher elements of his 
nature—the intellectuai, the moral and. the religious—which 
link him with a parer order of existence, which make him 
the heir of immortality, the aspirant oft heaven! These 
are the ennobling attributes of humanity, they assimulate 
us to the Divine, they lift us above the grovelings ot earth! 
Riches cannot 8ecure them, golden. treasures cannct pur- 
chase them, the scales of the money-changer cannot weigh 
them | They are tbe legitimate fruits ot that high, brogd 
and generous culture, Which it is the aim and purpose Of | 
this lnstitution to inculcate and to cherish. See to it that 
you do not disappoint ihe friends of high learning. Amid 
the overwhelming materialiszm which surrounds us, our 
little band may seexa insignificant and powerless. Be not 
discouraged, truth. is powerful and will prevail, No meer 
of the scofter can strangle it in its cradle, Be assured that 
it contains within itselt an imperishable germ torce which 
will enable it to grow and to develop, until it shall one 4ay 
be felt and recognized as a power in the land. 

Because the attainable is-a mere fragment of the unat- 
tainable, !et us not be disheartened; let us not repress the 
noble longings of our higher nature. To spring a little way 
aloft—to carvl for awhile in the bright and sunny regions; 
to open out around us views commensnrate with the eXx- 
tent of our vi:ion; to rise to the level of our strength, and, 
it we must sink again, to sink not exhausted, but exercised 
and invigorated; not dulled 1n $pirit, but refreshed and 
cheered in heart, Such should be the contented and hap- 
py lot of ham who can repose with equal confidence. on 
the bv8Om of his mother earth, or rise above the terrestial 
mizts and soar among the world-islands of antathomable 
Space! Let your lives be continuous and unfaltering efforts 
Uo realize these ennobling aspirations of man's higher and 
purer nature, 

In the name of my colleagnes I bid you an affectionate 
farewell, 

At the conc'usion of his address, Prof. Le.Cante 


Our youths are indoctrinated in the art of doing things at; announced;:that ton. Edward Tompkins would cloze 


the exercizes by a few remarks. | 
Mr. Tompkins came forward and addrezsed the 
audience in an eloquent speech of 20 minetes duration :; 
he alluded to the State Univyersity. its progress and 
future prosperity, He dwelt on the advantages of 
education, and the importance of the establischment of 
a free and liberal system on the Pacific coast, He 
compared the zystem of modern educational institu- 
tions, and more particularly that of the State Univers- 
ity of Calitornia, with those of bygone days, and of 
countries where the march of educational progress 
had not yet made itsclf manifest. Tt was a proud day 
he 8aid for the Regents to sit there and see theze three 
young men, the three first graduates of the young Uni- 
yersity of California—the three first graduates of what, 
was abs0lutely tne first fre? University of the world, 
He alluded to its future course and prosperts, and 
the wide-spread and deeply felt effects which 
would necessarily follow its deyelopment. He als0 
spoke of the orations of the graduating class and said 
he hoped that in their careers through life they would 
ever maintain and carry out the principles thereir 
contained, He was repeatedly applauded during hy 
address and concluded amid loud clapping of hands 


The band band 6d Home, Sweet Home, and thi 
audience dispersed. 
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The Committee on the establishment of an Educa- 
tional Monthly, reported (and the house 8dopted) 8ome 
minutiez a8 to the :onduct of the work, The Coniribn- 
ting Editors were irs8tructed each to furnish a2 article 
every three months. Mr, Pelton of San Francisco was 


| twenty-one professors and about one hund 

' and fifty students. The old adobe building 
| were constructed by Franciscan Friars in 1776,|| 14:8 © round about Jerusalem,” 
| are roofed with tiles, and in all respects make 
| ——__ their AT Tos” Utrere. 1s hall of their complete and admirable Janioution 
14ed to the Contribuzj tors, It was mnderstoog | 90m 1Rprovenmentts $4 hes yu which is absolutely in possession of everything 
Wb I Frach _— — large, and contains many rare and antique cn} jp ollegiate Ufe and where students, 


where, by lever and screw, the oil is expressed, ' 
The process is simple as that adopted on the 


It would not be just to withhold admiration 


} 16 1 > Teacher's first number w 
that by the 18t of July the Teacher's first number would. books. Among the multitude, I remarked the deprived of no proper nag a are never out of 


be is8ned, r. 8W yropozed an instant &wbeeri : ge" 
"Wes 4 wa 4: 45 hb Ny 7» IA LY « Latin Pathology, ” or NIIGngs of the Fathers, sight of the Faculty. 

ee of | f from the first century, down, There 1s also a ,. 11 the friendliest terms, and their greet- 
Was entauslasmcaly rcceivod, and the following per. } 1 asgive old © Vesperal,” or sacred music book, ; they meet about the grounds are like 
5008 asked to be Seb down as contributors of $10 each: | vith illuminated notes, on parchment, which thodd of father and 80n in the refined circles of; 
Mr, Bwett, Mr, Stephens of Sutter, Mr, Pelton, Sparrow | yas eost 8ome venerable scribe years of patient|1:e. * There ig nothing prison-like about the 


he Professors and boys _ 


Smith, Robert Johnson, James Stratton, T. TJ, Alley, Mr. | jahor. The philosophical apparatus is equal establishment, nothing to make the boy's life | 


| Goodrich of Placer, 8. A. White, Robert Desty, Elljs 1 h States, and] ; 1- 
| Holmes, 0. 8. Peaze, G.. 7. -Bhellbouse, W. C. Orodk to any I ever 8aw in the Eastern irksome. As we entered the study and rec 
P "24 rs: lug rc, Np 56, W. ©. Oro, | cost over $12,000, One of the professors| +; rooms, the whole company rose silently 
7, F. Myrick, Mr. Lynde, H. B, Stone, Elliot Skinner an | yigiting Rome recently, and having examined], 1 ....octfully in recognition of the presence 
A. Holmes—(concerning whom Mr, Swett explained that || am; . | ana resp y SNLzL0N 
ing whom Mr, Swett explained that || gimjlar apparatus there, amazed the Roman of one of the Faculty, who kindly showed me 
| scholars by asserting that philosophical instru-[;, anq then were as quietly seated and re- 
_ bad not yet received a dllar, and would not till Decan- | ments quite as elegant, effective and costly Sumed their studies. There is a foolish notion 
| were then in use in the remote \ alley of Santa relating to Catholic schools prevalent among 
A. Haskell, John Grahara and B, Marks, The plates were | | Clara. The cabinet of minerals contains 1,500 Protestant denominations—that too much time 
peenoC around and $90 60 wero collected (including a pre- | 8ppecimens; that of conchology, 4,000 varieties. | ;. occupied in religious exercises, and that boys 
| vious collection) to enable a teacher whoze health has The Chemical Laboratory is crowded with on taught v8 "be $uperstitious, gloomy and | 
failed him, and whose funds ran low, to return to his [| furnaces, apparatus, acids, as8aying apphances, afraid of the spiritual—that more care is had 


for his gervices as teacher of the State Normal Schoolhe 


ber,«though when it did come hse'd have a plenty,) Mrs, 


| friends at the East, 

The vote was aunounced on Text books, and the 
count of the ballots accorded with the recommerda- 
tions of the Committe-'s report. Of Readers, Willson's 
8600d head and shou'ders above all others, geting 116 
votes, While Sargeit got 13, Parker & Watsgon 4, 
and besides there was but a xattering vote, 
Of Geographics, Cornell's got 104 votes, Warren's 
Intermediats E686, Allen's Primary 80, Pelton's Outline 
Maps 30 and other authors a scattering votes, Of Arith- 
m2(ics, Raton's Primary got 61, Colburn's 7nlellectual 75, 
Robinson's Practical! 97, Robertson's S:7izs 31, Ray's 
20, Thompson's 12, Davies' 4, Greenleaf 's 3, Thom ps- 
80n's Practical 1, R:iy's Practicai 1, Colbarn's 1, Col- 
burn's Intellectual ), Eaton's Series 1, Of Grammars, 
Quackenbos 55, Greet's 75, Of Hisories, Quackevbos 
63, Willson 37, Lossing 14, Willard 4, Anderson 3, Whr- 
ren 1, Goodrich 1. . Of Spelters, Worcester 53, Sargent 
2, Sanders 1, Holbrook 1 and ** My First-book”*” 1, 

Mr, Goodrich was now called to the Chair. Mr. Swett 


 irrepressible little fellow who had used up 
| nearly a carboy of acid in attempt, to s8olve 
some chemical difficulty, 

Among extraordinary educational appliances, 
is an Armory, where boys are instructed in the 


equipment are kept in the nicest order, This 


then thanked the Institute for the handsome thanks 
that had been given hin, and congratulated the mem- | 
bors on the snccess of the Institute, They had spent | 
from gix to nine hours a day in session, notwith 
standing that about one hundred of them had 
been during th3 week gubjec:ted to a long written ex- 
amination. Fe hoped that ihis was but the forerunner 
of a 86ries of gunual Inshitutes, of which each would be 
better than its predeovessor, t was seldom that at the | 
East a largey .nstituto way gathered—it numbered over 
400 names on its rolls. He vxprex8ed his gratification 
that moro thin 100 had applidd for State certificates—it | 
testified that the teachers wore disposod to make a per- 
manent business of teaching. Tn jtself that was a sign | 
of improvement. Tt ghowed, too, a wholesgome' gelf- | 
rospect and unwillingnes: to be subjected annually to | 
the insult of an examination by persons who were gene- | 
rally their inferiors in edtcational acquirements. [Ap- 


feeling stronger and better—and vitalized with the en- | 
thusiasm they had sharec and exproased here, With @ | 
few more words of this :ort Mr, Swett concluded, and 
pronounced the State Teachers' Instituto adjourned 
$ine die, 


A VISIT TO SANTA CLARA COLLEGE. 


| WR yen. co 


Mr. C. B, MeDonald, as8ociate editor of the 
Evening Journal of this city,s visited Santa 
Clara College %- ys and gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the institution : 

You are aware that this institution is gOVe 
erned by the Fathers of the « Order of Jesus” 
—Jesuits, It is an institute of wonderful ca- 
pacity and completeness, and I am sure that 
the public are not advised of all its res0urces, 
ornamental and useful, My note of introduc- 
tion from Vice President Accolti instantly pro- 
cured the attention of Professors Messea and 
Nattini, who 8eemed never weary of opening 
doors and exhibiting libraries, apparatus, reci- 
tation rooms, gardens, vineyards, and 1 know 


not what, The college, now under charge of 


Jesuit priests, was commenced in 1851, and 
occupies the old Missivn buildings, together 
with numerous new ones. The Institution is | 
a populous village within itself, including ' 


plause.] He believed they would go to their homes | 


I have always thought indispensable in a first- 
rate zchool; indeed, it wquld appear now that | 
8words as well as Bibles should be made fa- 


' ments also belongs to the College, Another 

extraordinary addition is a theatre. and a verv 
handsome little theatre it Ms, with excellent 

Scenery and abundant * properties.” Here, at 
Commencement, divers dramas are performed, 
and by removing sliding-doors and arranging 
an amphitheatre, two thousand -persons can 
s&ee and hear, The last catalogue gives the 
« cast” of «+ William Tell,” doors open at 

7 1-2 Þ, N., children in arms not admitted !” 

| The boys were right; children in arms should 

[never be admitted, to 8quall at people who pay 

{ to hear tragedy gpouted. 

' Reading, Society, Debating, Drawing, and 
Music rooms were visited in succession, all ar- 
ranged with the most scrupulous neatness and 
order, nothing out of place, not a spec of dust 
visible. The dormitories are admirably de- 

' 8igned, well ventilated, and clothed bounti- 

fully, and in radiant white, Four rows of 

Single beds extend through a long hall, each 

bed numbered and marked with the occupant's 

name, while at intervals the Tutors' sleeping 
places are indicated by little stands, sur- 
mounted by candlesticks and two or three, 
books. To this universal s2oreatorium the pu- 

pils retire at 9 1-2 o'clock, after which not a 

whisper is permitted. Added to this is a wash- 

room, where each boy has his own basin, towe 
els, brushes, and whatever toilet appliances, 
each kept separately in a small closet, At cer- 


_—_ 


ablutions are performed by all. Adjoining 1s ' 
a clothes-room, in charge ot a domestic, where | 
each boy's wardrobe is kept on a shelf, marked 
with his number and name. Carpenter, black--. 
 8mith, tailor, shoemaker, and other shops, and | 
a gymnasium, help to complete this village ot 
| learning, art, and industry. I had almost for- 
| gotten to add that a well supplied medicine» 
store has been provided, under charge of an 
experienced apothecary, who, the boys think, 
can cure all the infirmities that flesh is heir to, 
The College physician resides in town, but, in 
this life-inspiring climate, his services are sel- 
dom required. . 
Groves, gardens and vineyards complete the 
picture of peace and beauty, Among the 
olive trees stands an oil-mill and press, once 
used by the old Franciscan Friars in the pro- 
duction of olive oil. It is very simple, con- 
8isting of a mill-stone, with a lever through 
the centre, by which it is rolled round a stone 
bed, like a quartz arastra. After the fruit has 
been, crushed, it is transferged to a press, 


use of arms, and where guns and, complete |” 


miliar to youth. A band of fourteen instru- || 


photographing and electrotyping fixtures. |. 4,7; education than for secular and 
Here I observed machinery driven with con-| .cientiftic. I undertake to 8ay that this is all 
8iderable power by means of a galyanic bat- humbug; and if you 8aw the boys at their |_ 
tery, Among other things 1s an immense| + 1;.. heard them recite and examined— | 
Drummond light, and apparatus for producing| 4,.;. 14intings executed, and observed them 
electrical light equal to five thousand candles / engaged in philosophical experiment, you 
The Yate of a common penknife placed in the| , 1119 vree with me in that most positive as- 
focus was almost instantly melted. This de- zertion. So far as I had capacity, the insti- 
partment is under charge of Professor Messea, dio wt 
who requires his classes to 8tudy practically ; justice. 
| in the Laboratory, and with appiiances and 1 ...ured admiration for the completeness, 
materials before them, to learn to do what-they 8ystem, educationa] facilities, professorships, 
read about, Professor Messea told me of an|* 11 |. 1;ke comforts of the Institution, 
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THE MILLS INSTITUTE, 


First Sexsfon at Seminary Park Con 
menced on Wednesday last. 


OO —— 


The long-looked-for opening of the Mills 
Seminary, for the education of young ladies, 
in its new location, took place on Wednesday 
of this week, at Seminary Park, Brooklyn 
Township. Although it was not attended 
with any pnblic ceremony, the event is no 


less an anspicions one in the history of | 


Brooklyn, and the institntion itself. 

The aun in erecting the institaution at Sem- 
inary Park, was the estublishment on a per- 
manent basis of a Christian Young Ladies' 
Seminary of a high order. 

The location was Selected with critical 
care, which is an evidence of the natural 
beauty, convenience and advantage of our 
county for ich a purpose, 

It is reached from San Franciseo by both 
the Oakland and Alameda ferries. The Park 
in which it is erected 1s tive miles from Oak- 
land and three from Brooklyn, to the left of 
the San Leandro road, among the foot-hills, 
The most convenient mode of access is by 


tain hours the door is unlocked, when general | the Brooklyn station, thence by bnss to the 


bulding, at the steps of which passengers 
are delivered, 

The institution is a private, one and is alto- 
gether controlled by its heads, Mr, and Mrs, 
Mills, who carried it on in Benicia for sever- 
al years, until its removal here. In the erec. 
tion of the building and pnrchase of the 
property 0 public INONEY has been employ- 
ed, the means invested being Mr. Mills" 
own, It is only right to ay, however, that 
he has been aided in his noble enterprise by 
many public-spirited citizens in San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda County, including Messrs, 


| Larue, Tubbs, Trenor, Derby, Mathews and 


Hopkins, of this town, 

In seconding Mr. Mills in his landable ef- 
fort, no one has given himself 0 fully to the 
work as Mr. J. O, Eldridge, of the firm of 


F + 


s examined critically and justly, and 
I cannot refrain from expressing 


_—_ 
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for having 80 desirable an institution 10- 
cated in ther mndst. 

[t is now nearly @ year Since work was 
commenced ou the bnilding, for the crection 
of which, Mr. J. W. Wilber, of San 
cisco, had the contract. 
eexsfully and <atisfactority fulfilled 

$#contract, his. bid for 
thousand dollars less than that of any other 
bmlder, 
Remillard Bros., of Brooklyn,s who snp- 
pled the bricks; Mr. F B. Liarffe, 6f Brook- 
I}. who furmshed the Jlnmber ; Messrs, 
Blethen & Terry, of Oakland, who did the 
mill-work; Wilham Moore. of San Francisco, 
who did the lathing and plastering ; . P. 
Vau Ness, of Oakland, who lard the biacks : 
and S, M. Farwell, of Oakland, who did 
the painting. The architects were Messrs. 
S, C. Bugbee & Son, of San Francisco, who 
have shown how well they can design a 
hotel exclnsively for ladies, 


Fran- 


his 


which was severa]l 


The «nb-contractors were Mexers. 


of the works. 


The dexign of the building as at first pre- | 
We refer to | 


pared has been departed from. 


it becanse it was lithographed and copies | 


distributed among the friends of the institn- 
tion, It reminded uns of the Hotel des WMo- 
nais, or the Mint, in Paris ; but as coining 
money was not s0 much an objecl with the 
proprietor, the square tower in the centre 
was dispensed with, and a gracefn] cnpola, 
which more truthfully represents fame and 
culture, was erected 1n 1ts place, 

| THE GROUND 

On which the bwlding is erected 18 charm- 
ingly sitnated, It may be called a glen, 
cosy nook, Secluded platean, or Whatever 
pleasant name you please, It 1s among the 
foot-hills of the Contra _ Costa Range. 
Where the various buildings are erected con- 
8is9ts of a level piece of land about ten: 
aronnd which circles a 
water-course or brane, which 1s crossed by 


acres in extent, 
Several bridges. Several large oaks orna- 
ment the ground, while the banks of the 
baranca are covered with a profusion of 
shrubbery, and in winter tune will present 
a truly sylvan aspeet to the place, On the 
ground inmectately outside of the circle, an... 
orchard and ornamental trees have 
planted, which will add a great deal to the 
appearance of the place ; but the real work 
.of ornamentation has not yet commenced, 
The location 1s eminently healthy and agree- 
able, sheltered as it is alike from winds and 
fogs, and abounding in beautiful views. 
Immediately behind is the Contra Costa 
range, with its numerous russet domes and 
ndges, throngh which may be seen several 
roads winding to the swmmit. There 1s a 
good 81zed hill on either side, which at pre- 
xent (having lately been deprived of their 
eovering of hay) look like shining sluelds 
of gold uplifted to protect it agaiust any 
rade Visits of the winds, The front, looking 
5onth, presents one of the most magnifi- 


been 


cent of yiews, taking in, a3 it does, the 
great Alameda and Santa Clars Valleys, with 
their snrroundings of monntain, water and 
woodland. The San Bruno hills risc in ma- 
jesty, the lights «nd shadows softly tinting 
their crests and sides, © The sonthern por- 
tion of San Francisco, including Hunter's 


Point and the Dry Dock 1s in view. To the Counties. py Money ye cf 
| " Ke . 4 1 * | POR, 4000000 C00000D0000000060 1,62 TYTTITEAZZD #0040454 4 $07 6 
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Newhall & Co., San Francisco, and to him 
| ths people of Brooklyn are largely indebted 


We beheve he no. * 


Mr. T. H. Lnf-. 
kin faithfully performed his daties as clerk | 


majestic president ot the gladdening SCCNC., 
A fine avenue leads from the main road to 
the Park, 

. THE MAIS BUILDING 

Is of wood, and is two hundred and e1wtheen 
feet long, with a wing of one hnndred and 
thirty feet. 
cepting the centre portion which is thee, 
but being sarmovnted with & Mansard roof 
recerves thus an additional storv. The whole 


The hight is two stories, ex- 


is crowned by a handsome cupoelaz printed 
blae, which gives an excellent opportunity 
for viewing the loyely snrroundings. 
Style of» architecttee #7 verv®pleasing and 
cheerful, large bay windows inviting both 
light and heat, 
ture, with its fine proportions and details 
glve it an air of solidity and comfort not to 


The great $1ze of the struc- 


with the exterior it is on acconnt of the 
color of the painting, which we do not think 
Is in good taste. We would prefer more 
cheerful colors especially for the roof, 
winch ought to be but is not a conspicuons 
object from the main road, The interior of the 
builling is excellent in all its arrangements. 


a... AM. 


; | Spacions halls, broad corridors, ample stair- 
cases, numerons entrances and exits; clazs, 
{ mmsic and sleeping rooms, in abundance, | 
with the most complete ventilation, with gas 
lights andwater basins in every room, leave 
it withont anything to be desired. There 
are fine Brnssels carpets on the principal 
rooms, tine pietures on the walls, many of 
which are frescoed, and everything rendered 


RD 


A Mn&emn Cabinet is 
placed in the princlpal hall, and a library is 
commenced, There 
| rooms furmshed with pianos. 


most comfortable, 
Seventeen mms1C 
E 
provided with three bath rooms. It is nn- 
| poxS1Þle for ns in this description to find 
' room for every matter deserving of attention 
and mast therefore defer a description of the 
water swpply, gas wWanufactory ,culinary de- 
partment, &c., to a fature issne. 

THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS | 


are 


A It pnas ng ——— oo 
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cons18ts of twenty-one teachers, whose names : 
and varions departments we will particular- | 
{1ze In onr next, 


— —_—_ ———_ 


Semi-innuat Apporijonment of the Statio 
School Fund. 


The State Board of Education has appor- 
tioned the State School Fund among the 
School Districts which bave maintained Com- 
mon Schools three months during the past 
year. No account is taken of districts in 
which no 8uch schools bave been maintained. | 
The school money is apprepriated among these 
districts in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 4 ard 18, without 
regard to the number who have attended the 
Common School. Subjoined we give a table 
of Counties, **howing tbe number of 8chool 
children in the s8chool-maintaiping districts of 


each, and the amount of money apportioned 


to each County, The total number of 8chool 


The * 


O—_ 


ach floor 1s | 


children mentioned in this report is 57,774 ; 


bat all in the districts which do not mainta!z- 
schools are excluded, and the true number of 
zchool children in the "State 18 about 80,000 


be snrpassed. If we would find any fanlt . 
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Ko reports from Freeno and Marin, 
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THE GRANGERS AND THE SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
The committees appointed by the State 
Grange, the Mechanics' State Convention 
and the Mechanics' Deliberative ASS2m- 
bly have petitioned the Leglislature to 
pas8 an act which Is in 8ubstance as 1ollows : 
That the public education of California cons13t of 
the public $chools, normal schocls and 12- 
Stitures, and the State Unitverslty, all 


with the other, The Department of Education 
to be-under the control of a State Board, ConSI1St. 
ing of the following ex-officlo members : 
The Governor of the State, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Presldent of ths 
State University, "a4 of two 
from each C* -s88lonal District, who 
Shall be #<R&l : at the $4mMe time 
and in the Ne manner as members 
of Congress an elected. The members $0 
elected $hall 4cvide themselves into two 
Classes, the first to hold office for 
two years, and the s8econd for four 
years, The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ticn, the President of the Untverslty of Califor- 
nia, and three members to be elected by sald 
Board, $shall act as ar exccutive committee 
having espectal overs!lght of these inxt- 
tutiors, The Governor S$hall bHbe Prest- 
dent, and the Superintieadent of Public In- 
Struction $shall be Secretary of the Board, 
The income derived from the grant of Congress 


for the benefit of #© agriculture and rhe 
mechanic arts” $hall be directed to the 
preparation for actual practice in those 


avocations as far as posslble in the propo- 
Sitions 1n Which they are followed 1n the State, 
and that colleges be organized for the purpose, 
When the Boord of Education $hall have 


ed, tne Presjdent Shall notify the present Board 
of Regents of the State Untverzity and the 


latter &hall turn over all property, 
etc,, of which they are al present 
the trustees to the Board &hall account 
to $8a11 Boord for #ll property bought or 
reclained <£0ld or Misposed of by them. 
No <&ectarlan or political test shall . be 


allowed or exercised in appointments by the 
Board, Or in the admission of students or puplls. 
It Shall be a misdemeanor for 
any member of the Board of Education 
t9 become a party to any cyntract under 
the Board, an4J, In addition to Whatever punish- 
ment the Court may inflict, his seat $shall be de- 
clared vacant. To detine more $trictly the policy 
of the State of California in providing 
free education to all her cltizens, and as 4 guide 
to the Board of Education in the development of 


of their courses of study, 1t 1s Are 
Clared that prominence shall be given to the 86y- 
eral branches of Jearning, including mes 
Chanical trades and industrial pursuite 
in proportion to the direciness and value 
of their relation to the prot-.:sional and bust- 


ness character and occupation of the 
people, Members of the Board are 
to recelve mileage and five dollars 


a day for the time employed as members of 8aid 
Board. The ex-oficio members to. receive only 


mileage and ' actual expenses, The Board 
is to meet geml-n2nnnally at 
Lhe Capital, commencing the first Monday in De- 
gember and the first Monday of June of each year 
and also Subject to the call of the Prezident. 

The foregoing bill was introduced by As8embly- 
man Dare, by request. 


Lead... þ 


been constituted and organized as herein provid » 


of them free and In intimate connection the one | 


| 
| 
4 
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members | 
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A | 


the several schools, and in the management / 
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Stnte Normal School. 


A zes0lution was adopted on Tuesday 
night in the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation, having in view the appointment of 
| comMmuttee of tir ve, to confer with a like: 
0r..1nittee of the Board of Superv1isors, 
with reterence to the* permanent location 


" 41, Q4; WAN FAS ny PO OAT F 
f the State Normal School, with instruc- 


_ ' ", % — 7 4 "Jn, 9s oerdess 
ES LLOLLD Lo LUahtuC SULLWD 1CASUTVES to IQ tn 
{23 
$aid school in San Francisco. Against 
* I . .© . ; . 1 o F . 
this proposition gound, anbiased public 


| opinion as almost nnanimons# All expe- 
rience and obseryation teach that the ox- 

citements, Confnsion and ten lations of a 
metropolis are untavorable to the highest 

| SNCCEe88 With an institntion of this kind. 


| It mnst be evident to UCYETY ONC well a- ! 


| Tart 310 » £5 > YY33 GGC IT: %. */\ o ———" . . . 
ViSed in the premiscs and entir [Y UNPYC)U- | from abroad, Parties who contemplate emigration 
diced, that the CITY Ol San Jose combines [to this State—egpecially family men —manifest &a 

| ; f | . 
more of the advantaces with fewer of the tcommendable desire to learn the extent of our ed- 
| disadvantages of the metropoks than any |ucational facilities, but often display an 1gnorance 


| Pont that has 8et up a claim to the I@1- 
| tion Of Lo N 0190-4] (11001. ()ur climate 


Wi- Salubrions; our location convement1y 
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Catholic Schools in California, . -- © 


| — 
"_ _ 


In this is8wve we publish the concluding re- 
ports of the examination recently held at the 
principal Catholic institutions of learning in 
California, prior to 8ummer vacation. To those 
who were fortunate enough to attend it is need- 
less to gpeak in terms of praige of the flattering! 
proficiency in studies, and modest but yet dig- 
nified demeanor, exhibited by tle pupils,— 
These are, indeed, the marked characteristics oft 
8choolse condueted under the auspices of the 
Church, and which place them 80 far in ad- 
vance of the establisghments s8upported by the 


to receive inquiries of the most absurd character 


perhaps at home. Any ten heads of families, in 
any country district, can obtain a free sgchool by | 
making proper application, In fact, there 18 


by the change.- And we have freedom in abun- | 


parents, The policy of exactins taxes from 
Catholics who receive no educetiona! PerVices 
from the State is unworthy a liberal minded 
people; and we trust the day is not far distant 
when the bur:hen will be far removed, or else & 
quota of a school fund allowed them 


now withheld in contravention of every Pprinci- 


le of reason and justi y ESI ; 
P n and JuStice,— San Francizeo Moni- | State law 8ays that © all” moneys 8hall be paid out pro 


for. | 


: 


| 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF CALIFORNIA, 


—— 


Notwithstanding the dissemination of general 
information about California through the States to 
the East, newspapers and public officials. continue 


of these matters which 18 Indicrous in the extreme. 
They are prone to take the roughest elements of 
our early history as an index of California life, and 
in 80me 1nstances even ask whether we haye any 
public schools. A little enlightenment on this 


m which is | , charge, but its payment was refused on the ground that a 


F 


| DwyF1cULTY ABOUT THE SCHOOL MoNEY,—There has 
| been a dificulty for s0me days in regard to the city school 
! money. The city Board of Edncation apphed for $60,000 
| of city school money for the use of the school$under their 


# 


portion of it must go to the Catholic schools, since the | 


rata. The Board of Education contends that the State 
law does not govern the city in this respect, and that all 
her school money 8hould go for 8chools organized accord. 
ing to her laws. We understand that the matter will be 
made the gubject of a legal decision. Any dispute on this 
matter is a 80urce of regret, but of course it cannot be 
asked of either party to compromise what it believes sub- 
stantial rights. We trust the Legislature will haye sulli- 
cient respect for the general desire of the people to amend 
our present, school law 80 that no sectarian books shall be 
introduced into the public schools, 80 that no money of the 


State shall be 8pent to teach the doctrines of any sect, 80 
that the children of all sects will be taught together, and 80 
that the school 8ystem and the money s8hall be one and in- 
divisible. While on this 8ubject we will remark that the 
school money of the county is about $30,000, thug making 
$90,000 1a all. 


question may.have a wholesome effect abroad—and ee rt ot -ayei 


scarcely a region in the State which is not provided 
with a free school. In s8ome of the remote gouth- 
ern counties emigrants are building permanent 
homes, and the increase of school facilities is com- 
mengurate with the development of a tron and 


Other interests. All the more thickly settled por- 


tions of the State have numerous and good schools, 
We hazard nothing in making this statement. Un- 
der the new school law, to go into effect March, 
1871, eight months will constitnute the minimum 
$e8810n for the free schools ; of course the central 
localities will enjoy the regular 8chool year—ten 
months. At present the minimum 1s three months, 
though the schools of the State are in active opera- 
tion, 0N an average, 8oven months of the year. The 
legal standard of our schools is as high as in any 
State of the Union, and we have an abundance of 
g004 teachers—many of them graduates of the State 
N ___ School, and other 1nstitutions of high 
rade, | 
p We are aszured by gentlemen conversant with 
the matter, that most emigrants to California from 
Eastern States improve their educational facilities 


dance—fron- the primary to graduation from the | 
State University there is no charge. Our g8Chool 
law'is 80 framed that we have no sectarian or other 
like difficulties to-contend with in following out its 
instructions, and the school 8ystem receives the 
general gupport of the entire commnnity. 'The 
prinewal cities of the State have High Schools, 
which compare fayorably with thosge of Eastern | 
cities, and there is a determination to *f keep up” 
exhibited. Moreover, while we court immigration, 
the continued snccess of onr public school system 
is not dependent upon it. We have 113,000 gchool 
children in the State—and room enongh for more. 
Certainly, no one can directly tina fault with Cali- 
_ facilities for public school education, — ut | 
etin, 
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State, Religion, without which all edu- ! ' | nn 


cation tends towards infidelity, is made 

part of our 8ystem, and the results can be 

readily observed by visitors to Catholic schools, 

A virtuous 80n is the pride of a father; and a | 
faithful daughter is the joy of- a mother's heart, 

To produce 8uch is the object of gustaining these 

institutions ; and the people, recognizing the 
great value of making religion go hand in hand 

with szecular instruction, prefer having their 
offspring educated in a menner consistent with 
their dutics to God and to gociety, though the 
State may refuse to graut their juzt demands 
for & 8hare of the 8chool fund, 

In nearly every district in the interior, Catho- 
lic free sxchools haye been erected and placed 
under efficient teachers, During the past year 
the. Catholics of Placerville, Columbia, and 
Forest Hill, have, through the zeal of the pas- 

) tors, been provided with means Of imparting 
to their chiidFen $ecular education, combined 
| with religious instruction, In San Francisco, 
' as Our readers well know, there are NOW 1n £uCc- 
| cessful operation free scho#ls for boys connect» 
ed with the Cathedral and S:. Francis' Church ; 
and instruction is als given without charge 
to a large number of girls by the Sisters of 
/ Charity andthe 'Sisters of Prezentation, - This 
s$hows the carnestness of Catholics in the cause 
of education ; and yet they are compelle. to 
pay a tax to 8upport a 8chool 8yster from wuic 
they derive no benefit unless they violate then 


congciences, as Well az give up their rights as, 


The State Normal School. þ 

To-morrow, in accordance with the requirements of 
the recently enacted State Normal School law, the Board 
of Trustees of that institution will meet at Sacramento 
City. The Trustees of the School are the Governor, 
Surveyor-General, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and the Public School Superintendents of San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Marysville—sisx officials in 
all, They bave power to egtablish the State Normal 
School, prescribe the rules, course of study and 80 0n,to 
prevail therein; they also have digcretionary power of 
incorporating the 8an Francisco Normal School into 
that of the State, which may very probably be done, as 
the San Franc:sco Board of Education bas offered a 
room in the High Schovl for State Normal School pur- 
poses. Tho male gcholars in this institution must be 
over 18 years of age and the female over 15, In the 
841mMe ratio with that of Legislative representation, 
scholars will receive tuition free of charge, but they 
must file in writing a declaration that they intend to 
| teach in ourschools'after graduating. Other scholars will 
be received on * terms,” The State Normal School will 
open on the first of July next, and continued open for at 
least 5 months of every year, It is anticipated in 8ome 
quarters that Georgo W. Minns, the teacher of Natural 
Sciences in the San Francisco High School may be ap- 
- pointed Principal, with one Assistant, On graduating, 


Ahe Normal scholars will have certificates baged upon 

their qulifications for practical teaching, for instruction 
which, there wilt be an experimental school in con- 
nection with the Normal class. 
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By an act of the Congress of the United States, pass- 
ed in the year 1841, five hundred thousand acres of 
the public lands 'were donated to each new State 
which might enter the Union, The proceeds of those 
lands were, by the provigions of the act, to be devot-. 
ed to the construction of roads, canals, bridges and 
other internal improvements, over which, as a remu- 
neration, every 8pecies of property belonging to the 
Government of the United States, was to pass free of 
tax or toll, 

The Convention which framed the Constitution of 
this State, degirous to gecurs to its ſuture population 
the advantages of a liberal education at the public ex- 
pense, devoted the five hundred thousand acres, which 
had been appropriated by Congress for internal im- 
provements, to the purpozes of an educational ſund. 
That course has already been sanctioned by Congress 
in the cases of Misgouri and Iowa, we believe, and the 
admission of California with 8uch a provision in her | 
Constitution may be fairly construed into an assent to 
tho provision. 

With tho influx of emigration, it is becoming im- 
portant that the preliminary steps should be taken 
make the 8chool fund available as goon as it can be 
properly and juatly done. But any proposition cal- 
culated by ill-digested, and unwize provisgions to 
Jeopard tho really great results which will inevita- 
bly spring from the correct administration of 80 large 
and efficient a school fund, should not be permitted 

- to become a law, 

We have had laying upon our table for g0me weeks 
'Pas?t, a bill introduced into the A88embly by the Hon. 
Mr. Bocgs, proposing, g0mewhat ogtentatiougly, * to 
provide for the dispogsal of the 500,000 acres of land 
granted by the General Government, the interest of 
which, by the Constitution of this State, has been ap- 
propriated as a permanent fund for tho 8npport” of 
common 8chools.”” It has been our purpose for 8ome | 
[time to review this bill : but woe were prevented do 
ing 80 by a presgure of matters which appeared of 
more immediate congequence, and by an impression 
that there wasno probability of the adoption of a scheme 


o oby1ously likely to utterly defeatthe important and bh 


umerous blessings which it was generally predicted : 

ould flow from the school fund, To our gurprise 

owever, woe perceived a few days since, that the Hon. 

Ir. Boc6s's bill had pas8eqd the lower house of the 
Legislature, Lats, therefore, as are our g8Uggestions, 
we desire to throw our 8mall influence s0 as to pre- 
vent, if possible, the congummation of a project which 
is C-rtain to destroy the 8chool tund and the gratifying 
20pes of which'it is the foundation, 

Although we have not received a cupy of the bill 
as It passed the Assembly, our information leads us 
to the conclusiou that tho bill of the Mon. Mr. Boags 
was 8vbstantially adopted by that body. That bill, 


ateinvii Mop oat 


as originally introduced, conasigsts of a preamble and 
thirteen 8ections. The preamble, with & specious. 
ness Which is quite disinterested and adroit, aggerts 
that the law is enacted in order © that the people of 
the State of Califoruia may avail themselves of the 
benefits” of the act of Congress ; and the manner in 
which that is propozed to be accomplished will be 
best explained by a quotation of the following 8ec- 
Hors: 


Sec. 1. The Governor of this State is hereby autbori- | 


xd to isgue Land Warrants for not less than 160 and not 
more than 320 acres in one Werrant, to the &mount of 
£00,000 acres; which Warrants when 80 signed and 


issned by the Governor, shall be countergigned by the | 


Comptroller, and by him deposited in the office of the 
Treasurer of State for gale, charging the game to the ac- 
coant of the Treagurer. 


Sec. 2. The Treagurer of State is hereby authorised, þ 


on the application to him therefor, to 8ell 8gaid Land W ar- 
rants for two dollars per acre, in lawfal currency of the 
« United States,” in State Scrip or Comptroller's W ar- 
rants, drawn upon the General Fund or Bonds of the 
State now due, the intereat, if any thereon, to be inclad- 
ed in the aggregate of such payment. 

Sec. 3. Tbe parties purchasing guch Warrants, and 
their as8igns, are hereby authoriged in behalf of this State, 


to locate the same upon any vacant and unimproved lands | 


belonging to the United States within the State of Cali- 
fornia, 8ubject to 8ach location ; but no gnch location 8ball 


be made uuless it be made in conformity to the law of | 
Congress, which law provides that not legs than 320 |' 
| Cregus himgelf, 
Sec. 8. The Comptroller aha)}l keep an account of the |! 


acres shall be located in a body. 


quantity of land thus disposed of, in accordance with the 
provisions of the foregoing Sectiors and tne amount re- 
ceived by the Treasarer, crediting the geveral gams thus 
received to the Treasnrer, which gum or gums ehall be get 
aside for a General Fund to meet the liabilities of the 
State. 

Sec. 9. The interest upon the gun>thug realized by the 
8ale of the 500,000 acres of land granted to this State by 


Act of Congress, hall be and the game is hereby set apart | 


as a permanent Fund for the gupport of Schools, in ae. 
cordance with the Constitution of the State of California 


The proposition of the Hon. Mr. Boccs is to ell 


ths five hundred cthousand acres belonging to the | 


School Fund at two dollars per acre, and to place the 
moneys received from s8uch, 8ale in the General Fund, 
whilst the interest thereof is to constitute a ** perma- 
nent fund for the 8upport of 8chools.” The practical 
operation of the law would be to place in the treas- 
ury one milliok of dollars. Now, one million of dol- 
lars, in cash, might be inyested 80 as to pay to the 
School Fund an enormous amount as annual interest ; 


WP 


] 


but Mr. B 66s does not intend to collect the amount 
in cash, He proposes to take the pay for the lands 
in State civil 8ecurities and evidences of debt, and the 
conclusion of that meagure would be to 8wallow up 
the School Fund in the redemption of 8erip and Comp- 
troller's warrants, which would pay, provided the 
State has the funds, gomething like seven per centum 
interest, or $70,000, per annum. 

Whilst we anxiously desire to gee the gchool fand 
made available, 80 that it may speedily begin the 
distribution of its benefits upon the rising generation 
of the State, we regard his propoged wholesale dis- 
posal of the public lands belonging to it, as a most 
dangerous meagure. Its effect, in our opinion, will 
be-to 8quander and ruin that patrimony which has 


80 8edulously been regerved by the Constitution for || 


thesacred and noble purpose of education; and the con- 
 8equences which will thereby be inflicted upon the 

State must prove of incalculable permanent injury. 
Nor, are we sure that any immediate good is to beeffect- 
ed by 8nch a meagure, though it is probably true that 
80me 8teps in relation to the matter might with pro- 
priety be taken if in the right direction. In this 
view a 8nall portion of the five hundred thousand 
acres might be oftered tor sale, 8ufficient to meet the 
present exizencies of the gchool system. For in- 
8tance, fifty thougand or one hundred thougand 


acres might be digposed. of at auction, for cash, to |: 


the highest bidder, if the money 80 acquired can be 
advantageczsly and honestly applied to the advance- 
ment of the public interests by the establighment of 
tf: ee 8chogls. But, to propose to gell the whole five 
. hundred thougand acres at two dollars per acre, and 
take the pay in State warrants and gcrip, is 80 un- 
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region. That meazure was informally indicated to 
the Government and Congress by Oalifornia's first 
repregentatives at the national capital, and it met 
with 80 little opposition that there is every reason to 
believe that a law for that purpogse can eventually he 
pas8ed. When public opinion 8hall become settled 
as to the true policy to be purmed in digpoging of the 
mines, it will not be difficult, we apprehend, to pre- 
vail upon Congress to permit a portion, if not all, the 
8chool lands to be located in the mining region. 
What folly then, to throw away'so immenge and valu- 
able a fund, witho:, vroducing any present good of 
moment ! ; 

We have heard it 8uggested, but we are not willing 
to credit the tals, that the object of this bill is to 
place theso lands in the hands of s8peculators, who 
intend to besiege Congress hereafter to permit the 10- 
cations to be made in the mineral region. Sach a 
scheme, could it be carried guccessfully through, 
would proye one of the most stupendous speculations 
which the world has ever witnessed. The wealth 


which would thus be reaped from one million of dol- 
for balf that money, would shame the fabled riches of 


Bat, in any event, whether these charges of eollu- 
g1on be true or not, it is not necessary nor prudent to 
pass & law of the character of Mr. Boccas's bill. The 
: tate, and the cauge of Education, will be sure to 
Suffer materis]ly by any enactment which proposes to 
ov. enate at the pregent time the five hundred thon- 
842 acres devoted to the School Fund; and we there- 
fore confidently trust that the Senate will prove itsel! 
trus to its congervative ingtincts by promptly rejecting 


the s86mbly bill. 
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The Attempt to Equander the School'Lands. 
- The notable 8cheme which has paged one branch 
' the Legislature for the purposse of throwing into the | 
ands of gpeculators the five hundred thousand acres | 
f land get aside by the Constitution for the purpose of | 


@ 8chool fund, is likely to work 8uch incalculable in- 


| 


tatesmanlike and gengeless a propoxition, that it is 
difficult to restrain the impres8ion that most foul and 
8hameful motives are atthe bottom of 80 UNNECCSSASY, 
unwise and mongtrous a conception. | 
But the main ground upou which this propoged 
«ale is to be oppoged is the probability that the State 
will be permitted to locate thoge lavds in the mining 


jury to the State that we cannot let it come up for dis- 
cus8ion 1n the Senate without another attempt to pre- 
sent 80me tangible and gound objections to the pro 
posed bill, 

Now, we are willing to admit, if it be of any 1n0- 
ment to the argument, that the- necessities' of the 
State demand that gome immediate steps 8hould be 
taken for laying the fyundation-of a system of free 
8chools. That proposition settled, the next matter of 
inquiry is as to the elements which 8ball constitute 
the basis of the system. Upon thig gubject the Senate 
Committee on Education have pregented, through 
their Chairman, the Hon. Frank Souls, a report and 
an elaborate bill. From the commendations we have 
heard in relation to this plan of the committee, we 
are digposed to think well of it ; but not having found 
time to examine it carefully, we will regerve our 
opinion until an opportunity 8hall present itself for 80 
doing. In the meantime, howe yer, there can be no 
impropriety in urging a few objections against the 
bill of the Hon. Mr. Boccs, which has already paged 
the Asgembly. 

Patting ont of view for the pregent the charges ol 
-ollugjion and speculation which are made agseingst 
hat bill, and looking at it in a prudent and buginess- 
ike way, it cannot but excite great surprise that 
mch a measure should have 80 far received the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature. The case geems to be this: 
A small amount of money 18 needed to carry on 8 
zchool system, and to raige this it 1s propoged to 86]) 
the whole school estate at a fixed price, and take the 
»ay in State gecurities. Now, ordinary 86086 would 
zeem to 8ay—lf money be wanted, let us first agcer- 
ain how much is absolutely required to place the 
zchool 8ystem on a proper footing; and that once 
lone, we will expose to 8ale at public auction, for 
-ash, go much.of the school lands as 8ball be abgo- 
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lars worth of State warrants, which can be procured 


| 
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ately neces8ary to raige the required funds, carefully hereafter desire to purchase land for ge ttlement, to amonir was DEQ, 1UL 4 GOUT WAS Credited to the Free 


ind patriotically regerving the remainder to be dis pay a ruinous price for it—it will compe 1 us to regort | 


2086 of to better advantage 1n the future. Buch 8, ,nerous taxation to properly gustain ov x achool sys | 


-ourge would be worthy, wise and statesmanliks;',,__ynd it will only enure to the good « zf thoge who | 


ynt to propose to gell the whole upon s8uch terms as 
zhall prevent it from bringing more than,.z fixed 
price, when one-fifth or one-fourth would be amply 
z1{ ficient for pregent purposes if judiciously disposed 
of, is a wanton and bage betrayal of tho interests ol 
the State, and a heartless denial of the advantages of 
a good education to future generations, 
It has been before ghown that the five hundred 
thousand acres of the gchool fund, if 8old as 1s pro- 


posed by the As8embly bill, will yield an annual in-/ 
come ot $70,000. This gum is more than 1s needed|__.___ 


for present use, undoubtedly. But is it enough for 
the future? Certainly not. Recent indications as- 
Lure us that our State is destined to increase in popula* 
tion in an unparalleled ratio, and a large portion of that 
increase will consist of women and children, In two 
or three years, then, we 8hall need a school fund of: 
$70,000, in five years we shall want more than $100 
090, and in ten years $209,000 will not 8ufftice. The 
live hundred thousand acres of land, if properly man. 
azed, can eagily be made to yield a quarter of a mil- 
lion revenue, even should the location not fall in the: 
mineral region, because the constant increase in pop-. 
ulation must, infallibly, steadily increase the value of 
land. Yet there is danger that this large and valuable 
patrimony, which is capable of educating the chil- 
dren of the State free of cost and taxaticn, will be 
rashly and ugelessly thrown away, and that our citi- 
zens will be hereafter largely taxed for the purpoge 
of educating their children. Shame upon the men 
who dare deliberately to promulgate and promote 
guch outrages upon the welfare, destiny and prog- 
pects of the State, and then dignify them with the 
name of Legislation ! 

We perceive that an attempt is made to bulgter up 
:his inexcusable plundering, by two or three news. 
papers, on the ground that the people of the State are 
in want of land, and cannot get it unless this bill be 
passed. "This 18 always the plea—the people, the 
good of the dear people, is the only earthly reagon 
for 8upporting this scandalous proposition! Thege 
learned and patriotic editors argue that the country 
is 8uffering because the agricultural resources of the 


State are not developed, and the agricultural regources 
are not developed becauge no good title can be had! 
to land, and that this bill will give a good title. 
Away with 8nch folly! Every sane man knows that 
he can 8ecure a pre-emption wherever he chooses to 
locate, and all are quite s8ure that Congress will pass 
a donation law. The lands are just as free to entry 
now as they would be aſter such a law is passed, and 
thoge 80 very desirous to purchase will find it quite as, 
cheap to buy at $1.25 per acre of the General Govern- 
ment when the proper time comes, as to purchase 
now at $2.00. The truth is, that not a thougand acres! 
of the whole five hundred thougand would be taken 
up by bona fide gettlers, and the only practical ope- 
ration of the bill.would bs to throw the land into the 
hands of capitalists who will hereafter make the get- 
tlers who may want it pay egormons prices for it. 
Talk about passing 8uch & bill for the benefit of the 
people! It is an absurdity—a falsehood 80 thinly hid 
that it is to be wondered its enformity did not astonish 
the editors who wrote it! Why, the veriest foo] 
ought to perceive that if it be desired to gave thege 
lands for the benefit of actual settlerg—for the good 
of the dear people of whom they are always 80 ex-| 
tremely careful—that they ought to be gold in small 
quantities and only brought into the market from 
year to year as the demands of the emigration are | 
made; and more than that, the titles should not be; 
given uutil after three or four years of actual occu-, 
Pancy, | 
If this shameful bill mugt become 4 law, let it be 
done with gome how of courage. Do Þ0t attempt 
to mislead the public, by prating about prome 10g the 
interests of the people by thus opening the public do- 
main to settlement. The plain fact is, that whatever 
may be the motives of thoge who favor the scheme, it. 
will 8quander five hundred thousand acres of land 
which are 8acredly pledged to the public good through 
the diftusion of knowledge—it will force those who 


—_ 


_ 


aro at pregent 80 fortunate as to have p zoyey to lay 
out in the purchase of State gecuritieg a $ fifty cents 
npon the dollar. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FREE SCHOOLS. 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


| Ordinance of October 10th, 


School Fund, althongh some $15,000 or more, of the spe- 
cial free school taxes, had been collected on the tax list, 
for a portion of the free school tax, had been paid by 
every citizen who contributed towards the payment 
the above $200,000. : 

Thus the epirit of the 4th section of the Free School 
Ordinance. and the provision of the charter for raising 
moneys by special tar for Free School purposes, and the 
ordinance for raising the $35,000 by special tax for Free 
School purposes, and the settled principles of right and 
justice towards the tax payers, have been violated, by 
the diversion of fifteen thousand dollars or more of this 


Fspecial, gacred fund, from the special object for which 


| 
! 


{ 
| Commissioners, shall all go into the Free Common School 
| Fund nntil the tall amount of the $35,000 8ha!l be realiz- 


+ the people were specially taxed, and for which they 


of 


The Ordinance of October 10th, provides that the next 
moneys collected after the $200,000 are paid to the Fund 


have paid their money. 


ed and credited to that fund. 
This I hold to be the only legitimate construction of the | 
It was 80 construed nntil ! 


. , - » 4 i 4 . . 0 1 » 
In compliance with the provisious of the Free Common | | the Commissloucrs were paid off. But another rule has 


School Ordinance, I have the honor to present to the Hon. 
Board of Education, my first Quarterly Report. 
SCHOOL FUND. | 

By the 12th Section of the third Article of the © Act to 
re-incorporate the City of San Prancisco,” approved April. 
15, 1851, it is provided that © The Common Council shall 
have power, and it 8hall be their duty, gunnally to raise 
by tax on the real estate and personal property in the | 
city, whatever amount of money may be requisite for the 
support of Free Common Schools, and for providing suit- 
able buildings theretor.”” 


manu 


That on the 7th day of Jaly, 1851, the Common Conncil |!) ( : ( 
. ; | last, is made the basis npon which warrants are drawn 


by ordinance appropriated $25,000 for the support of 
Common Schools. 

That on the 25th of September, 1851, the ordinance * for 
the establisghment, regulation and 8upport of /'ree Common 
Schools,” was approved, and on the same day the ordi- 
nance for a 8pecial tax for the s1pport of re Common 
Schools, was approved, providing * That the gum of Thir- 
ty-five Thousand Dollars be levied by a speczal tax on the 
real and personal property in the city, for the snpport and 
maintenance of Free Common Schools in and for the city 
of San Francisco, and for providing such snitable buildings 
therefor, as may be deemed expedient by the Board of 
Education, to be approved by the Common Connctl.” 

The toregoing provisions therelore amount, tirst, to an 
appropriation of twenty-tive thousand dollars, tor the 
gupport of 8c/ools, without reference to the Free School 
Ordinance. And second, to an appropriation of thirty- 
tive thons and dollars, to be raised by $pecial tax tor the 
support of Free Common Schools, under the School Ordi- 
nance and the provisions of the City Charter. 


The Free Common School Ordinance provides as fol- } 


lows : | 
* Sec. 4. All monevs raised or to be raised for s8chool : 
purposes by wk under the provisions of the City Char- | 
ter, and all nfneys received or to be received trom other | 
g0urces for gnch purposgs, $hall, constitnte a separate 
and distinct fund, to be called the * Free Common School 


Fund of the City of San Francisco,” and a geparate and | the collection of the Free School taxes, for services ren- 


distinct account thereof, and of its disbursement, shall be 
kept by the proper ofticer or officers of the city charged 
with the collection, eustody and control thereof; and no 
portion of the moneys of the 8aid fund shall be appropri- 
ated or diverted to any other object or purpose than to 
the snpport and promotion of the interests of Free Com- 
mon Schools in this city.” 

**Rec. 9. No teacher shall be entitled to receive from 


; Schools, in the shape of gratuities tor ex parte, gratuitous 


| 


| to the ordering of the Free School tax, and before the /] 


: 


Sept. 5, 1851, Warrant 188ued to J. C. Pelton, and. 


paid January 5th, 1852........-c > © $0 060 377 42 
Dec. 16, 1851, Warrant 188ned to J. C. Pelton, 
and paid January 27th, 1852........---+<---- 900 00 
Dec. 18, 1851, Warrant 18sned to]. C. Pelton, 
and paid January 27th, 1852..........cc- 500 00 
! Oct. 1, 185, Warrant 1s8ned to J. C. Pelton, 
and paid January 7th, 1852..........o-< 300 00 


the City Common School Fund any compensation or 8al- [ 


ary for services, unless such. teacher shall have received 
trom the Committee of Examination, within one year 
next before the services rendered, & certificate of compe- 
tency and approval, as prescribed in and by the foregoing 
eighth gection of this ordinance ; norunless 8uch teacher 
Shall have promptly made report to the Superintendent, 
as required by the fourth 8ubdivision of section 8even of 
this ordinance.” 


* Sec. 10. No moneys $hall be drawn from the Free | 


Common School Fund of the city for the purchase, rent 
or improvement of any school-house site; for the erec- 
tion, purchase, rent, enlargement or repair of any school- 
house, tences or out buildings, nor for teachers' salaries, 
school apparatus, books, stationery, furniture, fixtures or 
other expenses or disbursements, until the account or es- 
timate thereof shall have been reported to the Common 
Council, duly approved by the Board of Education, speci- 
tying particularly the nature and character of the claim, 
and the object of the appropriation for which application 
1s made.” 

Thus the $35,000 appropriated and raised by special' 
tax, and the $25,000 previously appropriated * for school, 
purposes,” are both solemnly set apart to Free School! 
purposes, and guarded against any diversion thereof to! 
any other object than to the support of free common 
schools, under the provisions of the Free School Ordin- 
ance. 

On the 10th of October, 1851, the Common Conncil or- 
damed * That the As8ess8ment Roll, made by the City 
As8es880r, be and the game is hereby confirmed.” 

_ **That the svm of 14 per cent for the payment of the 
interest on the funded debt, and fifty thougand dollars as 
a Sinking tund for the redemption of the 8aid debt. 

'* Second. The futher gum of one-fifth of one per cent. 
tor tho 8upport of Free Common Schools, and tor provid- 
ing 8wmtable buildings therefor. 

*Third. The further gm of one per cent for general 
municipal purposes. Said 8mns to be collected npon all 
taxable property upon the as8es8ment roll,” 

All tax6s 8hall be paid on or before the first day of 
November next. | 

The asses8ment roll amounts to abont $17,500,000. 
One-tifth of one per cent whereof would be $35,000 : the 
amount ordained on the 25th September to be raised, as 
above. 

Under the provisions of the above recited ordinance of 
October 10th, the Fnnded Debt Commissioners received 
the full amount of their quota ($200,000) and until that 


oat oc. 3. ci. 
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| obtained, whereby the Free School fund is now thrown 


back npon its one-fifth of one per cent. npon the as8ess- | 
ment, im the receipt of its share of the taxes collected ' 
after the payment of the $200,000. And by this it seems 
that a considerable portion of the school tax proper, 
which (nnder a questionable construction of the tunding 
statate) was paid over to the Fund Commissioners, may 
be lost to the Free School und, unless the Common 
Conncil 8hall speedily come to the rescue, and restore to 
that tund its legitimate rights. 

| tind by examination of the books, that the appropria- 
tion of twenty-five thonsand dollars, ($25,000) of July 


and paid for school purposes, but that no other specific 
available moneys have been provided or credited to the 
School fund, except those winch have been paid in, on 
the collection of the one-fifth of one per cent tax, as 
above explained, 

I find also, that divers warrants have been paid out of 
these tax moneys for purposes not recognized by the 
charter, nor by the ordinance creating the Free Common 


gervices, claimed to have been rendered long previously 


passage of the Free School ordinance, to wit : | 
Ang. 12, 1851, Warrant 1s8ued toJ. C. Pelton, 
and paid on the 20th Oct. ......-.c--c << $500 00 


$2,177 42 
All this amount has been improperly paid out of the 
moneys paid into the Free Common School Fund, trom 


dered long before that tax was ordered, and in open vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Free School Ordinance. 
See tho 4th, 9th and 10th Sections above recited. 
FREE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
On the 218t October 1851, I was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Free Common Schools of the city, by the 


Board of Education, under the provisions of the Free 
School ordinance of the 25th of September; and nnder the 
instructions of the Board, I immediately proceeded to 
hire, fit np and furnish buildings for schools, in the several 
School Districts, and trom time to time, after 80me un- 
avoidable delays, houses have been pat in readiness and 
8chools opened, under the instraction of competent teach- 
ers, duly examined, approved and employed, to wit : No- 
vember 17, 1851, in School District No. 1, Happy Valley, 
James Denman, a graduate of New York Normal School, 
and Mrs. Abigail Hyde, Teachers. 

November 17—In School District No. 3, on Powell 
street, North Beach, Joel H. Tracey, A. M., Teacher ; 
and the school having become large, Mr. A. M. Milbury 
was employed as an additional teacher on the 27th of 
Jan. last. 

December 224-—In School District No. 2, on Dupont st., 
near Jackson, F. E. Jones, A. B., and Mrs: Elmira Bald- 
win, Teachers. 

January 8, 1852—At Rincon Point, . 80uth of Howard 
street, Mr. Silas Weston, Teacher, 

February 9—In District No. 4, Spring Valley, A. W. 
Cole, Teacher. | 

No Free School has yet been opened in. School Dis- 
trict No. 5, Mission Dolores. A private school has been 
taught there for geveral months past, and the people have 
not seemed to be anxious to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of a free public school. 

Most of the schools established are crowded with 
pupils, and there is an urgent necessity for more exten- 
SIve accommodations—particularly for a new school in 
the vicinity of Clark's Point. 

[ have received statistical reports from the teachers of 
the 8everal schools up to this date, from which, and from 
a personal canvass at the Mission, I find that there are 
within the city at least 1500 children and youth between 
the ages of 4 and 18 years. 

Ot these, 485 have entered the public schools, and the 
average age of all the pupils does not, exceed 74 years, 
although they embrace all ages from 4 to 17 years. 

The number of pupils pursuing the several branches, 
are as follows : 


Orthography..... ....465 Arithmetic........... 176 
HORCINGEa < » >5 ya o = won 423 Enghsh Grammar.... 22 
Writing :. Lo OG 243 Elocution..... Ae 36 
Vocal Music.......-- A+ 007 I 3 
Geography .......--- 151 


I have visited these schools almost every week since 
their commencement, and am happy to speak in the 
highest terms of approval and commendation of the 


faithfulness and ability of the teachers, and of the rapid 


; 


| 
| 


| 
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| improzement of the pupils m their studies and deport- | 
| ment, | 
| / A large majority of the on 
Irst time d American SC : 
of ein pabeats —_— both parents and children E © 
unacquainted with our manners and customs, - a180 
with onr institutions, and 1t 18 not the work of a day to 
aSSimilate a community congregated from the oor 
ters of the globe. It requires great wisdom an _—_ 
tion and industry on the part of the teachers, ag contro 
the mnltifarious elements with which they have to do, 
and to bring order out of 80 much confus10n. Bat I bear 
them witness that they have succegded admirably, and 
that these schools, even now, would compare favorably 
with those of older and more favored cities beyond the 
untains. | ins 

"These schools most strikingly illustrate tho 8upenor 


hools.. Many of them are 


; excellence of our climate for the promotion of intellectual] 
vigor and activity, and their progress thus far should sat- 
isly every citizen that they are richly worth all they 
cost, and that the city can by no means aftord to d18pense 
; with them. I 
| As required by the Free School Ordinance, I called a 
quarterly convention of the teachers, which was held on 
the 26th of February. Seven out of the eight were pres- 
ent. The meeting was an interesting one. The import- 
ance and usefulness of Free Public Schools were the 
gubjects of remark, and elicited many valuable 8ugges- 
tions from the members of the convention, and others. 


An interesting and talented es8ay was read by Mr., 
Tracy, of- the North Beach School, defining the position 


which teachers slould occupy in their relation to their 
pupils and to soctety. ny 

(en. Wilson suggested a more formal organization of 
the convention, to the end that more frequent meetings 
may be held than the ordinance requires, The 8ngges- 
t tion was received with favor, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution for gnch organization, and 
Eto report at a future meeting, 
; FINANCES, 
[ have received from the Free Common School Fund : 
November 24th, 1851,....------+--+ ++ + « :- $1,000 00 
January 8th, 1852,.......-o-<o roo cnceeo 1,000 00 
January 17th, © ..------ ear nanCerk --. 3,000 00 
March 24 " -* > «-: S000. 00 
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Amonunting to seven thousand dollars. $7000 00 

From which I have disbursed under the order of the 
Board, as tollows : 

[Here follows a particular statement of the disburse- 
& ment of the gchcol moneys m the payment of the rents 
Hot school houses—the repairs, fitting up and furnish- 
Jing of school houses—the payment of teachers' salaries— 
the Superintendent's salary of one hundred dollars per 
month, and the incidental expenses, with a profert of the 
receipts and vouchers for every item expended, duly ap- 
proved and certified by theBoard of Edncation, amount- 
ing to $5,585 05 disbursed. W hich would lexve a balance 
in the hands of the Superintendent of $1,414 95; but the 
report gives a 8tatement of the outstanding debts against 
[ the department not yet audited, to the amount of $1,478.] 

SCHOOL HOUSES, RENTS, ETC, 

School honse in District No. 1, Happy Valley ; leased 
of George Mellus, Esq., for 81x months, from Nov. 1, 1851, 
till 18t May, 1852, at $30 per month. The whole rent 
was part on the 1st of January. 

School honse im District No. 3, Powell street, North 
Beach; leased of Dennis Martin for 81x months, from 
Nov. 1 to 1st May, at $65 per month, Rent paid till 1st 
of April. 

School honse in District No. 2, Dupont street ; leased 


F 
dren have jast now for the ' 
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Schools of other countries. 


the real character of the institution and of its ends and 
objects. | 
They 8hould be informed that these pnblic schools are 
made tree to all classes withont distinction—that the people 
have made them free for rich and poor alike—that they 
are an institution of the people. and for the people and 
| the whole people, and fitted to the wants of all, and 
| that they are fully entitled to the confidence of all. That 
| none can find employment as teachers in these schools un- 
' less they possess the highest grade of qualification in 
learning and ability, and a moral character above SU8P1- 
c10n. That these schools are placed under the watchful, 
| guardian care of a Board of gentlemen, selected for their 
probity and competency, and clothed with power to cor- 
rect all abuses, and to raise the schools to the highest de- 
gree of excellence. That these schools, theretore, are not 
liable to fall into the hands of empiricism or incompetency. 
Phat self esteem, and false pretensons, and yam boastings, 
are n0 Passports to favor here; but evey teacher must stuud 
upon his own intrinsic merits. 
Let the whole community be correctly informed in re- 


these 8chools, and their prejudices, if they have any, will 
vaush before the hight of truth, and they will rejoice In 
the privileges and facilities which they afford tor the 
highest and most pertect moral and intellectnal training 
of the rising generation, and will feel a just pride in num- 
bering their own dear ones among the pupils of the Free 
Public Schools of the city. | 
| Our Free Public School 8ystem is the glory of San 
| Francisco. Its tame has alread, reached our father 
land, and the wise and good are 8ending back their grat- 
alations and peans of praise to this infant giant in these 
ends of the earth. And when this s$ystem $hall be fully 
leveloped—when, in process of time, ample school- 
008es $hall be provided—when the pupils shall have 
2ecome g8uthciently advanced, and the Grammar School 
id High School departments shall be added to the pres- 
mt course, then will the ardent wishes and tondegt hopes 
f the City Government and the Board, and of all true 


ible motive be presented to parents in other lands to 
bring their children here to be educated and trained to 
act well and nobly their part on the theatre of life, when 
we, who now labor tor their good, shall have passed * that 
bourne whence no traveler returns.”” 

There 18 perhaps no object for which the people 80 
'cheertully pay their taxes as for the gupport of Free 
Schools ; and no complaint, on this 8core, may be antici- 


— 


scrupulously, faithfully and economnucally apphed to its 
legitimate objects. 

On the whole, the Common Council, the Board of Edn- 
cation and the people at large have abandant reason for 
congratulation an the guccess of the Free School enter- 
prize, and that 80 much has been effected in 80 short a 
time, and under circumstances of $0 much discourage- 
ment. 

The enterprise 1s yet in its early infancy : but 1t al- 
ready mamitfests a maturity of development which would 
do honor to riper years, and gives most cheering promise 
for the future. THOMAS J. NEvixs, A. M. 


' of Peter Bidan for eight months, from 19th Dec. 1851, to 
19th Aug. 1852, at $140 per month. Rent paid up to 19th 
of March. 
School house at Rincon Point, leased of Capt. J. L. Fol- 
$OM, for one year from 1st January, 1852, without rent. 
School house and a large and beantifnl lot leased of 
*'The Board of Trustees of the Spring Valley Religions 
- and School Society, San Francisco” for ninety-nine years, 
E; tor the rent of 8ix hundred and seventy-eight dollars ($678) 
& tor the whole time, payable in advance, (not yet paid.) 
J& 1t has been occupied smce the 8th January, by the free 
school tor that district. 
IMPEDIMENTS. 


Superimtendent. 
Sax FRANC1SCO, February 28, 1852. 
; *-< 
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1, A 8erions impediment to the good order and useful- 


TE nnd 


attendance of the pupils. The hours fixed tor the daily 
exercises are 9 to 12 in the morning, and 1 to 4 in the. 
eveung, and great efforts have been made by the 8uper- 
itendent and teachers to induce a punctual attendance 
at the hours appointed ; but in most of the schools, thus 
tar, these efforts have not produced the desired resalt. 
At the hours of 9 and 1, not one-fifth of the pupils are 
present, and for the next hour the schools are kept in 
constant contusion by the arrival of tardy schollars ; and 
| many of these lose the benefits of the school for the day, 
their classes having passed through the important exer- 
c18es before their arrival. And the whole difficulty axises 
rom late breakfast and dinner hours. 

Many of the pupils, in addition to the tardiness com- 

plained of are absent, two, three or four whole days mn 
the week, Perhaps 8ome s8ystem of rewards and cen- 
SLYeS Might have a happy effect. These evils call loudly 
| 10r 801Me remedy. ; 
2. Our 8chool houses are the best that could be ob- 
| kained on rent, and no pains has been spared in fitting 
[them up in the most convenient manner possible ; but 
| with one or two exceptions they are too 8tmall, and are 
| badly situated, and are very inconvenient for school pur- 
| po8es. A strong appeal should be made to the Repre- 
| SOMatives of the people to adopt measures tor obtaining 
| $Utable 8chool $8ites, and for erecting convenment 8chool 
| honses, without delay. 


Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the schools are | 


| productive of immense good i=:tellectually and morally, 
and the children are making commenable progress ; but 
these benefits might be doubled by the removal of tlie 
hindranceg complaimed of. 


ness of the schoo); is found in the tardiness and irregular 7 
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The Public Schools of San Francisco. 
In our columns this morning will be found the 8" C- 
ond quarterly report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the city of San FrancisCo. It is a paper 


be gratifying to every one having the slightest 1nter- 
est in the permanent welfare of the State, Y 
The actual necessity. which demands that the citt- 
zens of a republic shonld pos8es8 thoge habits of, re- 
flection and reasoning which ars only the regult of a 
tion, commends this enterprise to the 


proper educa 
| and ardent g00d wishes of the commu- 


fostering card 


nitv. Those who have children, 8hould s8how their 
appreciation of the adyantages which have 80 early 


been brought within their reach, by the muniticence 
of the city and the self-denying labors of those en- 
ed in the cause, They 8hould take paing t0 8e- 
cure the prompt, regular and continued attendance of 
their little ones, and thns contribute by their confi- 
dence and their sanction to support and enlarge the 
sphere of these noble and conseryative operations. 
Already, these primary $eminaries have become a 
most important adjunct in giving stability and great- 
Their 8nccess has been wou- 


1e88 to our rising State, 


] 4, Although the Public Schools are highly prized and 
mtly appreciated by all our citizens who have a correct 


lerful, and exceedingly satisfactory, and with the 


_—_— *$art 


lation to this institution, and the character and merits of 


# | 
which should be pernsed by all, aud it cannot fail to 


” . 

understanding ot the true character of the 8vstem and the 
merits of the schools ; yet it is evident from daily obser- 
vation, that very many possess exceedingly incorrect 
Views 1n relation to the whole matter, from the fact that 
they have not been fully and correctly informed: also from | 
the tact that these schools are as80ciated in their minds | 
with the Pauper Schools, Ragged Schools and Parish 


The minds of #uch persons 8hould be disabnged without 
delay, by the publication of a full and clear exposition of 


j 
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riends of popular instruction, be realized, and an irresist- | 


/pated 80 long as the School Fund thus raised 8hall be ! | 


# # *. #7, 
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awakening interest manifested, it needs but an Uroeds 
effort to establish a character for the public schools of 
our city gecond to none in the world. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of their auccess3- 
ful progress is the want of convenient and appro- 
priate school-houses with proper grounds attached. 
Some measures 81ould be at once taken by the pro- 
per authorities for the purpose of procuriny sitegs and 
Al- 


though we should be the last to coungel any addition 


crecting sitable fire-proof buildings thereon. 


to our present city 1indebtedness, we cannot but 
entertain and express the opinion that a hundred 
thousand dollars expended for the purpose of 'estah- 
liching and enlarging our present 8chool 8ys8tem 
would do more to immcrease the popnlatian / of our 
city aud contribute more to 1ts prosperity than any 
other investment of capital which could be made. 
By such an example of provident provison for the 
ature welfare of the State, we should destroy one of 
he strongest objections to emigration to California, 
which is "invariably and justly urged by the herds of 


families. People conld no longer 8ay—* Well, 1 


cthould like to remove to California, but there aze no 
means of educating my family in that wild region.” 
We could then point with confident pride and satisfac- 
tion to the liberal and just provisions of our commercial 
emporium for curing the evils which have been here- 
totore such insuperable obstacles in our proper path- 


way. Nor would this be all. When it became gene- 


rally known that Sau Francisco possess8ed schools of 


the proper character, we should tind our population 
largely increased by the domicile amongst us of fami- 
lies from the interior, who are desirous that their off. 
spring should grow up in the paths of knowledge. 
Our sister cities and towus who have failed to give to 
this branch of public policy its dne importance 
and consideration, would be obliged in self-defence 
* commence the honorable work, and we 8hould 
hus have the distinction and gratification of mate- 
Sally contributing to the establighment of schools 
:hroughout the country. Such an ambition, it strikes 
18, would be a worthy one. 


Such disposition of our 
10ney and influence would be a true advance in a 
#ause 8 creditably and judiciously begun, and could 
not fail to reflect great honor upon the city and work 
ont most fortunate results for the commonwealth. 


With these crude 8uggestions we leave the subject 
for the present, promising to return to 1t again with 
observations of a more practical character, 
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Second Quarterly Report of the Superintendent 


of Public Schoois. 


To THE Hox. BoarD or EDUCATION ;— 


As required by the Public School ordinance, I have the 


honor of presenting my 8econd Quarterly Report, exhi- 


biting the operations and progress of the Free Public 
| School enterprise during the past three months. 


This quarter commenced with five public gchools in 


operation : 


; 


| 
[ 
' 
| 
[ 
, 


: 


: 


| 
| 


Happy Valley—Mr. James Denman, a graduate of 


| N. Y. Normal School, and Miss Mary 3. Liibey, teach- 
ers. 


Rincon Point—Mr. Silas Weston, teacher, _ 
Dapout street—Mr. F. E. Jones, A.B., and Mrs. Elmira 


Baldwin, teachers. 


North Beach-—Mr. J. H. Tracy, A.M., and Mrs. A. WW. 


Milbury, teachers. 


Spring Valley—Mr. A. W. Cole, teacher, 
On the 15th March Mr. J. R. Neilson was appointed 


teacher of Penmanghip in all the 8chools. 


On the first of May Mr. Weston left for New England, 
and Mr. W. H. O'Grady, A.B., was appointed to the Rin- 


con Point school for the balance of the term. 


On the 10th May, & new school was organized at Mis- 


810n Dolores, Mr. Alfred Rix, A.B., teacher. 


A honse has been neatly fitted up, and a school is to be 


opened on the 7th June, on the corner of Broadway anc 


Montgomery $streets, for the Clark's' Point District, Mr. 
Abira Holmes, a graduate of the State Normal School 0! 
Massachugetts, teacher, Fax 

It_ gives me great pleagsure to certify that-the Board 
have been eminently guccessful and happy in their gelec- 
tion of teachers for the several schools. That while it 
may not be claimed that each teacher combines all the 
desirable qualifications arid cLaracteristics #y perfection, 
I do claim for them as great an amount and variety ot eX- 
cellences as can be found in an equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen employed as teachers in any other Cty ; | 
and that every one of them is fully entitled to the entire | 
confidence and warmest affection of the parents and guar- | 
diang of the punrils. the Raard of Kdneation, and the Su 
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perintendent. 

These teachers have not be-n driven to teaching for a 
livelihood ; but have chogen it as a profession, as a mat- 
ter of taste and preference :0 any other employment. 
They teach because they love to teach, and because they 
| 68teem their profes810n ag being one of the most honora- 
vie and usetful to which their talents and energies could 
be devoted. 

On the 28th May a quarterly convention of teachers 
was holden, on the call of the Saperintendent. The ex- 
erciges consisted of the reading of geveral excellent es- 
$138 on gubjects connected with popular Education, fol- 
lowed by exztempore remarks and guggestions by the 
teachers and others ; together with a statement uf the 
| zeneral character of the 8everal schools, and of the meth- 
ods of instruction pursued in each. 

Mr. Lincoln, a member of tie Board was pregent and 
/ contributed esgentially to the interest of the occagion. 

On the next day, 29th Mar, at 10 A. M., the larger 
| Pupils of the geveral schools, to the number of nearly 
one hundred, with their teachers, met at the Dupont 
| 8treet school room, on the irvitation of the sguperiuten- 


| dent, and 8ome two hours 0) moro were 8pent in an | 


| examination on the geyoral brauches pursned in the 


| 8chools ; which was in every regpect highly creditable, 


| both to the pupils and the t-achers, and was decidedly 


gratifying and encouraging to all concerned. 

Two members of the board, Gen. Wilson, and Mr. 
Lincoln wero present and expressed their unqualitied 
approbation. 

The 8nperintendent with the advice of a committee of 
gentlemen present, granted geveral rewards of merit for 
the best 8pecimens of peumanghip. | 

I recommend that adequate provision be made for the 
distribution of guitable rewards or testimonials to the 
most deserving pupils in the geveral branches taught in 
the 8chools. 


8evera] teachers from which it appears that there are in 
the city 1564 children and youth between the ages of 4 
and 1% years. This is but a s8mall increase over the 
number reported on the first of March notwithstanding a 
large number of children have within the quarter arrived 
In this port by gea. This result is accounted for by the 
fact that many families have removed from the city ; 
many have returned to the English colomes ; many wh 
arrived here were bound for Oregon; others for ditferent 
points in this State, &c., &c. 

The number of pupils who have attended the public 
schools during the past quarter 1s 702, An mcrease over 
the last quarter of 217. 

The numbers parsning the several branches taught in 
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the schoo!ls, are as follows : 


Orthography. . ... -. 702 Arithmetic. .. ...... 245 
' Reading.........-.966 English Grammar... 69 
Writing..... #25. - . 099 EL... co oc 40 
Vocal Mugic.......349 Nat. Philosophy.... 6 
Geography.... ....188 ROI. > + »- 7 


By comparing this list with my previous report, it will 
be perceived that the grade of the schools is considera- 
bly advanced in the branches pursued, 


FINANCES, 
At the close of the previous quarter, I reported. that I 
received from the City Treasury.......------- $7,000 00 


And had disbursed under the crder of the Board 
of Education. . ..» 5,585 05 


oO —— 


$1,414 95 


Leaving in my hands........- bo oc of > 5 
And that there were then outstandings debts 


gainst this department not audited to the 


EEE CEIEEIETTC IL Sb cn 0 4b as od iÞs 1,478 00 
I have kinco that time received lrom the City 

ARR I Rin amet edt aa os $65,000 00 
In my hands for disbursement during the quarter 

ending with the month of May.........--. .. 7,414 95 

From which I have paid as follows: 


March 17, to W. H. Hyde, for black board.. ... . $15 
'* 17, to Peter Bidan, tor rent of Dupont st. 
Sonadol.'. 5 ho 555 TAIT TITER HT 140 
'« 16, to Trustees, for rent of Spring Valley 
School, for ninety-nine years.......-. 678 
16, to W. S. Mains, tor materials and 
labor mn fitting Spring Valley School- 
House, book-case, black board, &c...." 789 00 
« 16, to McNamara & $later, for coals...... 21 00 
April 2}, to James Denman, for teachers' salary 
for MOINES oben tie tioepo2+ 6 *-- 150 00 
« 1, to Mtss Mary 8. Libbey, for teacher's 
8alary for March...... en ri phbo>-co 100 .00 
* 1, toSilag Weston, for teacher's salary 
of ' RI ag Cs Ke 150 00 
* 1, to As8a W. Cole, for teacher's salary | 
of 5 | Bp 00 ON Sa "FEY AIG 150 00 
* 1, to F. E. Jones, tor teacher's salary for 
MEIGH. poo ed WoCF deed 65 co Who 05's oh 150 00 
* 1, to Mrs, Elmira Baldwin, for teacher's 
SAIGTY OV RESIORC rod nonets re << von mndh 100 00 
© 1, to d. H. Tracy, tor teacher's salary for 
BLSIODCss bones co cuntsSocciddebe 34D, 150 00 
# 1, to Mrs. A. W. Milbury, for teacher's 
SANYO MEAFOR << oo do Sen ea fo 53h 100 00 
« 1, to Denms Martin, tor rent of North 
Beach 8chool........-- + £60 +. £o.Þ aha N 65 00 
« 1,tod. R. Neilson, for 8alary as writing 
teacher of March... .o.oco oo oof) 55% , 37 50 
| « 19, to Peter Ban, tor rent of Dapont 
Street BINEDT.. . ooo fn ode do ES; 140 00 
May 1, to J. R. Neilzon, writing teacher for 
i a aawad.cocone tho, 5 ac oth 4d To 00 
4 1, to Jalnes Denman, for teacher's 8alary 
for Apnl....... oo cs: dif ccoondn fob 150 00 
« 1, to Niss Mary 8. Libbey, for teacher's 
anary Br Apr. co, $-2S-c.; +-+- 100-00 
« 1, to Mr. Silas Weston, for teacher's salary 
Oo DR: oo AG WG OTE - 150 00 
41, to Mr. Asa W. Cole, for teacher's 8alary 
STADIUM. load pi edhoaootho co ».+«-<o 1050 00 
«4 1, to F. E. Jones, for salary as teacher for 
AL... ao nt ds eee cnuc OS 7G 
«|, to Mrs. Elmira Baldwin, tor 8alary as 
tacder. lor April.Jvainx.ss ww cts cond 100 00 


A 


I have received the quarterly statistical reports of the 
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| puyetuality, yet there is abundant room tor further im- 
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« 1, to Joel Tracy, tor galary as teacher for 

April.coooco ooononenrnccncccncccc «« 150 00{j 
4 1, to Mrs. A. M. Milbury, tor 8alary as | 

teache®for ADTi..oofonopovoo fo cncs 100 00 
« 1, to T. J. Nevins, for inoney advanced for 

rent on Mission School, printer's bill, 

KC coocovooconeoocooocccuocoooocooes 32 00 
« 1, to D. Martin, for rent of North Beach 

School for MAY.....-.----:-oo ooo 69 09 
« 1, to Geo. Mellus, for rent of Happy V al- 

ley School for May.......-------- + -+.. 30 00 
« 19, to Peter Bidan, for rent of Dapont st. 

Gehl ico Sho 05+ dh Ea vo CUES nos 140 00 
« 20 to D. Davenport, for fence of Spring V al- 

lay School leis. . ooo inn ahdonos cb 75 00 

Jane 1, to Marziou & Co, for rent of North Beach 

School lot for June. ...-<<+-------<--< $0 00; 
« 1, to Michael Murray, or rent of Clark's | 

Point School, in advanee, for June... . 85 00 
« 1, to James Denman, fir teacher's salary 

for May..oocooonoocooo nu Sonmcg- pee 150 © 
+4 1, to Miss Mary 8. Lilbey, for teacher's 

galary for May...--.- SS avh<<<o»>ec0ce  1U9 00 
« 1, to Mr. W. H. O'Grady, for teacher's 

galary for May......----oooo ooo cc 150 00” 
«4 1, to A. W. Cole, for teacher's salary tor 

JUDW Ep 0 5000 ho cn bg an th gynecd ee 150 00 
« 1, to F. BE. Jones, for ieacher's 8alery tor 

MAY. vo o- cop oo 55505 o (<5 do cad 9 150 00 
4 1, to Mrs. Elmira Baldwin, for teacher's 

galary for May..o coco ono oocoocc 100 00 
«4 }, to Mr. J. H. Tracy, for teacher's 8alary 

for May... ooo oonobon>/ apc n>cnres 159 00 
« 1, to Mrs. A. W. Milbury, for teacher's 

salary for May... ooo vo ocnecurs 100 00 
#4 1, to Geo. Mellus, for rent in advance, for 

Tlie > » + pa ape ned varus hl ne 15 6h Ae 30 00 
# 1, to J. R. Neilson, for writing teacher's 

salary for May......-- WIFE 5's 75 00 
«1, to Alfred Riz, tor teacker's 8#lary for 

part of May... .. © > cx 0 Weg "44a P "1100 
« 1, to Mrs. Sanchez, rent in advance, for 

June, of the Miszion School-House. 20 00 
« 1, to T. J. Nevins, Superintendent's salary 

for three months, ending Jane 1...... 300 00 
+4 1, to T. J Nevins, for incidental expenses, 

as per bill rendered.........-..---- 45 00 
« 1, to James Mead, for papering Clark's 

Point SOh001-YOOMM.. co up cap cvoncotost 22 50 
« 1, to W. 8. Mains, for fitting up Mission 

School-House, black boards, &c. ...... 25 00 


$6,495 00 
Leaving a balance in my hands not yet disburs- 


eJot | . $919 95 
There are claims against this department for fitting up 


school-houses at Clark's Point and North Beach, not yet 
pres2nted, amounting to about $850, which would leave | 


in my hands 8ay 


$70 towards tho current month's ex- 


Penses. 


Our public schools are doing nobly. The pops are 


making commendable improvement in their studies and 


deportment. They are becoming more punctual jn their 


ſattendance and more attached to their teachers and to 
the schools. © The law of kindness” reigns among them ; 


this is encouraged and promoted by the example and in- 


| fluence of the teachers, who study to 8ecure the happi- 


ness and improvement of the pupils by every means in 
their power. In a word, the teachers love their papils, 
and they also love their employment and have already 
acquired a reputation and established a character for ! 
those qualities and characteristics which are most desira- 


ble in those who are charged with the mental and moral | 


culture of the young. 
Although there is au evident progress in the matter of 
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provement. The children themgelves 
be punctual at the appointed hours, (9 to 12 A. M., and 1 


to 4 P. M. ;) but family arrangements, in many instances, | 
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wstifying the purchase of: the 
that it will promote a saving of public expenditure 
calculation is, we he- ; 
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Education and Public Economy. 

The present city government are in the habit of 


Jerny Lind by the plea 


in the 8hape of rents. The 
lieve, that in abont five years the city will have 8aved 


sufficient through thts purchase to cover its cost, and 


| 


g82em anx1ous to |: 


that consequently it *will. be a profitable speculation, 
inagmuch as the city wilF thus be the gainer to the 
amount of the property. It any thing could sanction 
an ill-as8orted bargain, this plea of public economy 
ought to do it. It anything could reconcile thts ovet- 
burdened tax-ridden coumunity to gnch a parchase 
this showing ofa public-gain ought tg accomplish it, 
But, the trath is, Wwe Spine, that 1Mi3Ts © oneoE» Mrs, 


Toodle's bargains.” Although a vastly economical 


purchsse, it is quite a valueless one! It retinas one | 
strongly of the © bargain '' made by the famons lady | 


mentioned above, waen she purchased the wheel- 
barrows—it is uncommonly cheap, but of not the 
Slightest possible value in its present condition for 
the purposes to which it is proposed to convert 1t ! 
But it was uot our intention to attempt a new 11Jus- 
tration of this Jenny Lind matter, when we com- 
enced this article. We merely wished to s8ay that 
we are firm advocates of public economy, and that 
whilst we do not agree with the views of the Counci] 
as to the financial wisdom of the odious meagnre to 
which we have alluaded above, we are till less in- 
clined to give them credit for failing to expend s0me 
thousands of dollars on other objects of great public 
importance. One of the most advantageons and in- 
teresting matters of this latter class is that of educa- 
tion. Liberal as they may have conceived their ap: 
propriations toward the maintenance of our public 
xchools to have been, they have not yet reached a true 
appreciation of the value of those institutions to this 
community and the State. True, they have provided 
good teachers, and used exertions to give the schools 


standing and character, But this 18 not all that 1s re- . 


quired to rake good schools, thongh we must con- 


fess that our temples of education are remarkably 


good, when we take into consideration the disadvan- 
tages under which they have been placed in opera- 
tion. 

The worst disability under which our schools la- 
hor is the want of good schookhouses, and adjacent 
play-grounds. It is a great scamJal and misfortune 
that a city which was 80 rich in real estate at one 
time should have permitted it all to be frittered 
away without eligible reservations for 80 noble a pur- 


pose. But 80 it is, notwithstanding the efforts which 


were made to prevent it. The tide of speculation was 
too much for the 8pirit of public improvement, and 
the city was robbed of its school land and its schoo! 
fund, just as the State has been—in the one case an 


prevent them, aud the schools are disturbed and their | nnprincipled Alcalde was the unworthy instrmnent, 


asetulness impaired by the tardiness and inconstancy of 
a portion of the pupils. Itis hoped that parents will per- 
cerve the very great importance of prompt and punctual 


attendance on the part of their children, and that they | 


will use their best endeavors to promote it. 


On the whole, we have great reason for encourage- | 


ment. This enterprise is..hecoming better known and 
more highly appreciated by the people. Our schools are 
10 longer regarded by the wgtelligent as charities for the 
poor. Their high and respectable character has secured 
the tavor and patronage of & very large proportion of our 
most w: althy citizens, It is now well known that the 
taxes paid by the whole community sustain the expenses 
of these schools, that every man contributes his share, 
and that all are equally entitled to the benefits, and that 
these public schools richly deserve the favor and affec- 
tiong of the whole community. | 

We very much need larger and more commodious 
school-houses, and I trust that the people are prepared to 
furnish tho neces8ary funds for carrying out the provi- 


| 810n8 of the city charter, and of the public school, ordi- 


nance, and to gustain this important department of pub- 


I have the honor to be, &c., 
THOMAS J. NEving, A. M,, 
Superintendent, «0c. 
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Sites and build honses, 


in the other a Legislature forgot its sacred obligations 
to the Commonwealth. But we are digressing. 

Our school s8ystem has now attained 80 mach con 
8istency and permanency, that it is time 80me de- 


cided 8teps were taken to extablish it upon a just and 
indestructible basis. All reflecting men gec at a glance 
how neces8ary it is that wg 81onld have the best 8ys- 
tem of education that can be established, and in order 
to do this we rnmst have proper appliances. 
among these, Come gool, comtortable, well-ventilated . 
8chool-honses and large and convenient play-cronnds. 
In order, theretore, to give this branch of our muni- 


First, 


cipal government the axistance it juſtly demands, 
the Council should at once take Steps to purchase 


Anhkhbundred thonsand dollars, 


Justly expended for *uch a purpose, would be pro- 
cuctive of incalculable good ; and, much as we are 


indisposed to sanction the $lightest addition to our 


present indebtedness, we s$honkl rather be inclined 


to appland the Conncil it they wonl( lurego the 


been indicated abore. 
, determined to incxease onr indebtedness a hundred 


_ Jeuny Lind purchase and expend the money as. has 


[t the city fathers be really 


and fifty thonsand dollars, they will do. the public 
infinitely more service and 8ecure much more of the 
public confidence by repealing the Jenny Lind or- 


| dinance, and adopting proper, honest and jndicious 


measures for ussisting and elevating our free schools. 
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AND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
8 PUBLIC SCHOOLS. &:Z,, 5 ©. | 
' MassRs. EpiroRs:—[In the Report of the Superinte 
dent of Public Schools which was published 1n your pa- | 
r « 8hort time since, a tatement was made which ai- 
fects my character, and does injustice to my labors as 
teacher of the first public school established in this city. 
The statement is the following : * I tind also, that di- : 
'yers warrants have been paid out of these tax moneys 
for parposes not recognized by the charter, nor by-the or- 
dinance creating the free common schools, in the shape of 
tuities for ez parte gratuitous gervices, charmed to have 
een rendered long previously to the ordering of the free 
school tax and before the passage of the free school ord1- 
nance.” Here follows an entmeration of warrants 18- 
zued to me for wages due to myself and Mrs, Pelton as 
teachers of the public school. | <a 
It is here 8tated that our *$ervices Were er parte find 
4 gratuitous.” It this 8tatement be true, it bemg known 
ati Iaimed to be a free school teacher and re- 


that I have C . 
Leived Wages 85 Such, my character tor truth and honesty 


Lig destroyed. | 
E The farts are, that in December, 1649, I commenced 8 
Baptist Church on W ashiggton 8treet. By ! 
a regolution pas8ed March 29th, 1850, the school was 
adopted by the city as a free public school, and myself 
and wife were appointed teachers at a salary of two, 
bundred and fifty dollars per month each. From time to 
time we received payment for services thus rendered 
agreeably with the ordinance thus passed. February 
10th, 1830, the following resolution was passed, authort- 
zing the comptroller to audit my bills monthly 
| QRegolved, That the Comptroller be and is hereby au- 
| thorized to audit the bills of John C. Pelton and wite, for 
Services in the Public School, monthly, as they become 
due. | | - 
By the late City Council, our joznf Salary was reduced 
to three hundred dollars per month, in payment of which 
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tizens of California that they have now obtained a 8uitable edi- 
] fice, with sufficient Jand adivining, and will be ready to receive 
pupils on and after the *- 


with a full and thorough course of Mathematics, with its practi 
cal appkcation will be taught, as well as the uss of Arms of 
eyery description. 


none but those of unexceptionable character, a»d whose talents 
are in every way adapted to the departments they will fill; and 


arrants were igsued as Payments became due, 

* 1t will be seen by these facts that the school was re 
ognized and sustained as & Free Public School, open anc 
free to all who chose or could be induced to avail them 
zelves of its privileges. More than eleven hundred pupil: 
were thus received and freely taught, while the schoo 
was nuder our charge. The public may therefore decid: 
whether or not our gervices were * ez parte,” and * gratu 
{ itons,” and whether our gervices were truly rendered, 0 

'were only © clawed to have been rendered.” 

July 7th, 1850, an appropriation of twenty-five thousant, 
dollars was made for the support of Public Schools, T, 
September, by the passage of the new Free School Ordi -/ 
nance, thirty-five thousand dollars was appropriated fo 
the support of Public Schools. Ts Ma 

| These two appropriations, out of one of which 1t wil. 
bo perceived we were to be paid, the Superintenden . 
laims to be the Echool Fund. 

As he 8ays, a tax of.one-Bifth of one per cent. was as 
e698 for Free School! purposes ; aut of this tax, whicl 
went to make up the b und, we were paid. -If in being 
thus paid, we were improperly paid, it was not our fault. 
The money was due ns from the Free Public School 
Fund for services which we had reudered as teachers. 

While we are happy to obgerve the prosperity of the 
public schools under the present arrangement, we deem 
it a right and a duty tovindicate our claims for services 
rendered as free public 8chool teachers. 

Respectſully, 


F OMe Kedte. 5% 


| J. C. PELTOXN. 
| Sd 


Battallion, 


the above-mentioned course ot 1gstruction, board and wazhing. 


The Superintendent of Public Schools of San Fray- 
ci8c0 has made his fifth annual Report on the condi- 
tion of the educational department of our city gov 
ernment. This branch of the public administration 
appears to be vested in the hands of a very efficient, 
faithſul and indefatigable officer. The Report 3s 
Every attention will be paid by the Superintendents of this | made with congtderable ability and an evident 22s] 
[vstitution_in their 8election of the various teachers, 'to have | gnq cordial interest in promoting the welfare of the 

department under his 8uperintendence. 

The document sets forth that the Public Schoo!s 
are in a highly prosperous tate, though much cramped 
and retarded 1 the 8phere of their operations by the 
great want of accommodation for the daily increasing 
number of pupils that are presented. The erection of 
hetter and more spacious houses 18 advised, to meet 


ALTBORNTA CIVIL AND MILITARY 
INSTITUTE—The undersigned respectfully inform the cl- 


FIRST- MONDAY IN NOVEMBER, NEXT, 
In this institate Ancient and Modern Languages, togetber 


the Superintendents will pledge themselvrs to their patrons 
that in the Religious eduration of their pupils no gectarian plan 
will be adopted, One of the undereigned being married his 1a- 
dy will take care of the whol+ interior management of the In- 
stitute, and parents wh + will confide th2m their children, may 
be convinced that it will ks their particular study to make the m 
only feel a trang.tory change of homo. 

Having thus far been encouraged by many of the eminent 
eltizens of San Francisco and San 'Jose, we'trust by strict at- 
tention to the heavy char:e which we undertake, not o:ly to 
r-ceive encouragement from every portion of the State in gup- 
Loren an lustitution $0 fraught with the future good of Califor- 
nia. 

ihe Rules and Regulation® of the Academy will be sin ila! 
by those adopted by Captain Patridge in his jnstitutions at Nor- 
wich and Midqletown, and the Jefferson College in Miss8is-!ppi 
with the exception of the Uniform Drezs of the pupils, which 
shall be of the fol owing description, and this dress and no oth- 
ep will be allowed to be worn art any time in this Institute, viz : 
a cadet grey jacket, with a standing collar faced with black 
cloth, with nine vellow buttons in front and three on each cuff 
the cult a\s0 faced with black cloth ; pantaloons of grey. with a 


the expectations of our citizens, for whose benefit! 
thege achools have been institated. 
expenditure for fitting up the pregent temporary 
school houses for the year ending on the 31st of Octo- 
ber last, amounted to $7,847—a zum 8ufficient to have 
Paid the interest on a loan of $130,782 at 6 per cent. 
'Per annum ; and the city has no permanent school 
black 8tripe 34 of an inch wide on. the outside seams ; the cap | houge property Us mow for this wu epads The 
bo by blu- ang pitallary to thide worn io the U. S. Nuyy, | establishment of High School and Seminary depari- 
of study, the time herd Military viorotes ok tera ace ments 18 algo earnestly recommended ; and 1t is pro- 
RT wRneh, tn other institu;ions are generally occupied in play posed to memiorialize the Common Council for the 
The course of study will be as follows : aum of $5,000, to be used in erecting a suitable.frame 
8 CTIFIL uf SE4TT MENT building on the 100-yara lot No. 128, corner of Mar- 
Modern, ket and Fifth atreets. 

Feonets It appears from the Report that thero are 2241 
Spanish, children and youths betweea the ages of four and 
fourteen in our city, for the most of whom no provi- 
-si0n for education has yet been made. Of this num- 
ber, 313 have attended the schools, though many 
others would have doneso bntfor the inadequacy of 

the school honses for their accommodation. 

The condition of the school fund is lean and beg- 
garly ; t ere are no means on hand for further dis- 
| burgements, the whole amount has been paid ont for 

neces8ary purposes, Which are shown. The Spauisl 
language has been added to the cours of jinstruction 
in the Grammar schools. The employment of a teach- 
'*r of yocal music 1s congidered desirable by the Su- 
Pperintendent. 
[ . 
| The Board of Education have resolved on the open- 
ing of a High School for boys, and a Female Semi- 
nary for girls, on the first Monday of May next, pro- 
vided sufficient funds be placed at their disposal for 
that purpose. | 

The 8same board have also passed a preamble and 
regolutions to memorialigze the Common GCouncj] 
praying them to contract tie loan for a term: of 


The rents and 


po 
Ancient, 
Latin, 
Greek, (if required.) 
German, (it required,) 

II, SCIENCZS, 
Arithmetic, 
(r20metry, 
Conic Sections, 
Surveying, 

(in practice or theory,) 
Chemi-try, | 
Drawing, 

(01 Maps or Charts.) 
Natural History, 
III. ARTS, 
Drawing, 
(in all its branches,) 


Mathematics, 
A'\gebra, 
Tr1g0nometry, 
Mensurations, 
Natural Phiiogophy, 
Astronomy, 
Geography 
History, 


7 
* 


Music, 
(Vocal and Instrumental.) 


[BIMERCANTILE DEPARTMENT. 
Techn »logy, Corresponder ce, 
Practical Book-Keeping, (ln several languages ) 

(single and double eutry,) 


[CIMILITARY DEPARTMEN 7. 
Manuel Exercieing—8School of the Soldier, Company and 


Planing for Battles, 
Drilling—artillery, Cavalry. 
Engineering—Military and Civil, 
Fencing—Broad and Small Sword, 
(tymnastics, 


TERMS: 
Two Hundred Dollars per Quarter, jn advance; including all 


The pupils have to furnish their be 1diag and uniform dress. 
A regduction will be made to parents who haye two or more 


boys they wish to put ia the Institution. 

At the eame time we have to observe, referring to the course 
of 8tudy we will follow. that it is well o4 that our In- 
8ﬆtitute 18 divided in various classes, beginning from the tender 
age, and 80 forth, passing in the course of geveral years through 
all the ruoiments of knowledge, till th2 young man comes out 
| ane þ Tlustitute fit to enter any 8tage of lite, 8trong in body and 

mind, 
For further information apply of the Superintendents of the 
California Civil and Military Institute in San Jose. 
Col. CHARLES A. SEEFELD, 
Proſfessor FRED MOOSHAKE, 
Adminietr-tor HIPOLIIO ADLLR, 
REFERENCES: 
Chas White, Mayer, ] 
Mr, C, Campbell, 
of Campbell & Pe«bles, S. Francieco, 
Col. Wm, Rodgers, 
Mr, Chas. White, 
Wrwm. Staftord, Esq, 
LAG TOs F. 8. McKinney, Eeq., 
nd that he-has M. Scott, Jr, Keq, 
| ' Mr. JI, ÞD. Hoppe, 
General Hitchcock, U. 8. Army, 
Capt. Frisbie, + 
Gov, Smith, of Virginia, 
Mr. William Glen, 
Mr- F. 8. Alvarez, 
Mezsrs, Cross & Uo., 
Messrs. Dewitt & Harrison, 
Dr, W. Jelly, 
Mr. Julio Garcia, 
(Peruvian Consnl.) 
> Josiah J. Lecount, 
General M. G. Vallejo, ' 
Meaesrs,. Pauli & Schultze, 
; Captain Smith, Bodega, 
San Jose, Ortober, 1852, 
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years of $100,000 in the eastern cities, on the 
.bonds of this city, bearing interest of from 8ix to ten 
per cent. per annum, for the purpcse of execting and 
furnishing 8uch school honges and auxiharies of ed- 
ucation as are needed for the use of the youth of 
both sexes of our population. Ninety-five pupils, 
8ixty-five boys and thirty-five girls, are reported to 
be sufficiently advanced in theix 8tudies to wa 'rant 
their admiss10n into a high gchool. The range of 
atudies in this school are intended to be of 8uch n 
nature as to enable the pupil to enter any of the col- 
leges or universities of the Uniied States, after zcom- 
. Pleting the course in them., 

The present insufhciency of the provision for edu- 
cating our youth must be apparent to every one, 
and as it is an object of the most vital importence, 

-it is 8incerely to be hoped that the action of the 
Comm m Council will be prompt and 8atisfactory, 
We 8hall take early occasion to refer to this 8Ubject 
(gain, 


Ol Jy EI. 


PuBL1c ScxooLs—Mr. T, J, Nevins, the Scperintenden! 
he Public Schools of this city has made a Quarte: 
quarter ending August 31st, from which we gather the 1 
Wing interesting statistics, There are withia the «1 
$ols, 1825 children and youths, between the ages « 

iteen, and 766 of whom have already attended s: 
dber pursuing the differ-nt branches of etud 
bilows: Orthography 759, Reading 671, W 


þ 
1y £LCDU! 


% 


le 347, Geogrepby 190, Arithmetic 281, Eng] 
locution 82, Natural Philosopby 1, History 10 
Fe Superintendent 8how3 that at the comme! 
rter be had the amount of $919 95 in his han 
red during the quarter the &um of $6000 00, * 
puraed during the game time, $6869 98, leaving a | 


San Jose, 


v 
. 
- 


yay 


' 


p 97 in his bands, The echoo! moneys in the ! 
vaSUrer amount to $3772 37, amounting in all to $38; 
ning of the $35,000 ordered to be raiged by speci 
? 8chool pursoscs and to be expended under the 8up« 
the Board of Education, The amount received for disbu 
Pntin all is $19,000 00, and the amount now in the Treasury 
Wd /2 37, making the total! amount for disbursement $22,772 37, 
Weduct this amount ſrom $35,000, (one-fifth of one per c 
Jo the who.e amount of the city asseggmentsY and we find a de- | 
wait of $12,227 63, 
—$ 2ere is yo money in the Treagury for purchasing 10! | 
bu Lding 8chool houzes, The balance now available ($825 
gis Dot sufficient to-guetain the public «Chools to the first ol 
Fromber, as the monthly expenses are more than $2000 uudor an 
zOnOMICA) 3 - - 
14 METER Bp ay G " A 9d 5 Xe. 5 
ST. 0 l under a 8ystematic arrang2ment 13 
| [he monthly, There has been an exhibition held also, but the | 
| - have been £0 8mall ag to make it impossible to 1 he 
ie, The report altogether is highly aatisfactory 
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To the Mcchanics of San Francisco, gincerity or expectations, we 8ugpect.the Conclugion 1digturbed. | eg: 

My FurexnDs—Laet evening I attended a recting of the Fan wo haye intimated has already forced itself upon him. | Mr. FiTcH has certainly occupied sufficient news. 
Franc'sco Mercaatile Library A:82clation, held for the parpoge/'* we, a Treatise on the 8ubjects outlined in the þaper room to prepare for his readers a CIearer un- 
of devising means to plaze the ingUtution upon a curable foun hy kb. PO So prepared as Hs ipeck | Standing of his scheme than we, among them, 
_— . bh topper a oY — $3 $43 jugtice be done all, or the work as a whole. þt least, enjoy. For, thus far in our contemplation of 
ont ho detal farther 8ubgcriptions egnd to-cullvct The plan embraces a g8eries of topics that properly [118 plans we have ngt been able to acquire anything 
money. They spoke of calivg upon tha attorn2ys, upon the treated would make a yoluminous work ; it would be like A pos81t1ve knowledge of the extent and character 
EDants, and ab. nobios RoeY Ps ks cal's the Iabor of two or_three years to collect, arrange of the work which he wishes produced. T here may 
you now to cons t yard, without furthe: vol Ituth: Wl, and prepare the statements expected from a work be thos? who pos8ess the agachy tO egy at this 
—2 uytr ys n+ & oo "I. netnt f ts 1 the x rrp erene Such as that for which Mr. Fitcn adyertises, and the knowledge from the propoxal itself. We have con- 
ure t wo ch p B rbraxy of 2000 volumes and « pn agen Sh outlay incidental to bringing these facts together fessed our invbility 80 to do, and now let us a the 
ONGs ave the Hoek pefic __ publiccti ns of En. 1nJ would make the MSS. of guch a © Treatige” (the explanation of this portion of the rOQEIDS which he 
= Ys OO ENIETILN voce va wif pronprhn's author's time, labor "und copyright added) of much makes for our especial benefit. Mr. Fitcu 8tates that 
The payinent of ons luandred dit rs PRE 6 life meny'r; more value than there 18 allowed in tae Propos1tion. the proposal which he has made * calls for a treatise 
the payment of twenty-Mve dollars, and n quaricnly oo of FArR A well written, carefully arranged, thorough and upon three several aud distinct topics,” the first of 


dollars, in atvarice, m«kea a Stockholder ; the pay im Bt of 7 y . . ; ' | CTY. , . 
doliars, and a quarterly tee of three dotlars, mAaTtvainc, wAK 8 exact” treatise oa either of the top1C8 presented 1n which,zs the Grand Pacihc aud Atlantic Railway— 


RE > des the 7. di Res anvctation, but in. tha Mr. Fircn's plan would engure the author a compen- © Its immediate and prospec:1ve benefits to the whole 
Cry EE 8 ion =o — oe fqn _ Rong gation from the sale of his book that would nearly, if: American Union.” This is the x SIm. demand of 
aot & resident of San Francisco eatcance t1 tae demos yp 00m not quite, equal the amount of the premium offered. 8ection 1st. We will not suppose that more than a 
97 roy ge gar pre b5 aw rw Thege objections alone, 1t will be 8een, are gufh- chapter of gectio.,, 1st, part 18 of the ©& Treatise ” 
I 60 20k Wank Gny cron, _ hr anita onn - ejent to make the scheme impracticable. We might will be devoted to the calculation of the benefit 
© _ CS w m_ extenaive in San p cancizgeo, We add to thesge our convictions of the questionable 1m- which each State of the whole American Union 18 to 
data "gas, png ns eos ate Fs rally Hog "The portance of such a work, justifying, for the purposes derive from the immediate mos of the railroad ; the | 
x / 82910 Pres | ae __ _ mn. intended, the details of such a schem2. Of what ad- gecond part of the chapter will very readily count i | 
*ockholders and 8ubscribing members not large, Letmenow | vantage is it to be to the plan to require a decision advantages by years and generations, and look to itg | 


wealthy mon of San Francisco bave Gone 
Stitutlion as yet; tie pumber of Nite mem be 


Francizco is in your har ds, 8::d now is the time 40 du Cre lt to - : ; "boi as yo | , ; . Jt 
-bta public epi ir, to how that you dezerve to be woulthy, and editors? VV hy must they meet in Washington beginning. Sach a trifling bit of information, which 


2 won nwwd ih: ' OrvVe, it there be any |, N . "0 . \ A 4 2o7Þ 
which! Ws. contfncnd hah you do Jeves re, I > wh F if the &cheme is to have San Francisco origin and would come almost naturally. to the sage and geer, 
BUCH CET; UNGET BURTON, ns re ee oy | . , . y$111d he jimnarted 1 , | i 
worthy of your uppor | NOOR no — cas ie Bp yogi ' the book to be of California paternity ? Why are Ccoild be LIE Pal ted in one chapter with ease, grace 

it : it makes no foolieh arisiocretic pretenslons, T ; RE , IN1e Crap thi »eE 1 «3 1 
| aud Y ow directed by ren worthy of eonfidence, It 18 editors from Southern cities to be excluded from the 1nd finish. Aitte1 this, there 18 to be impartial COMm- 
| pr it the members shall form a d- bating 80ciety atthe | . . . P 1 )ar180N8 of rc 8s,” *exact estimates of probab wy : 8 
Ne ED which Gab cor Ton OTE okenres ' committee if the objects of the work are national ?] TOI ot routes, | "exact ; $ of probadle coxt, % 
ol i ta _ Y / 6 , b a ' . 0 . . TI" *Cx - % « 4 
hut as it is; it ts tho most agrevable wnd profitable place 10 the | And there are otLer queetions CONncerning the pur-and finally, {4 Tecormmaue ndation of the most feaxidle 
_ £1 aps oe wp os or. a-o you -epoke | Po8es of this work which we shonld be pleaged toand casy way to ensure 1ts completion within the 
0 Jy © 4 __ , : . « _ - 1 y . 413 » 
«hves, paint knives, wax endg, bugs," Em ged: "110 han have answered, bat must defer at this time. On one 3 ortes! po88ible time,'* which, we gappose, mugt be 
mers, meat 8zws and whip «aws, pand gas and 31D 84Ws ; : i : ; , FE” $2 Re" OY" , OMAN 
there is not on? of you tos intelligent to learn nor ove too ig ; point, however, the public will desire to gain gpeedy 5 - _— bs all other EneINs M. _ Lions 
noriantto begin I; arning ; thor 18 mY one ol you _ DUO u Q information. In what manner, and at what price 18 LING WHICH lappeus to e a gort oO nowie ge for 
haye the wlll. nor 18 there one to0 rich it he nuve gence, Um? | }} - _ $48 mn 2  . £0 
which Congress has been striving for years! And 
lastly, there is to be an * exposition of its benefits to 


forwoerd each, and do credit to his craft, | 9 ' /-> | this treatise to be distributed ? 
Ban Francis20, March 11, 16)3/@ PCT / DR SADASE.: | ns 22 
OE | ES LIT : "9 " - : 
; . S / | — he Union, (this, we pregume, will be a recapitula- 
_ 0 7) AA JA 4 OMCs, AJASO »/) #5 Y1> Union, ( ; wo procume, will be pita 
"77 | # ups AY \.AY OK), F . |} | # | —10N of tae krst urgainents with reflections, )— 80C1al- 
| , 420: IS | ly, politically and financially ; to be ezkhaustve of this 
h is ao et ere ——— part of ths 8ubject.” That's the word! Exzhanstave ! 
| We thought we had not misapprehended the charac- | 
, | ter and extent of the © Treatise'”” which Mr. Fircn's 
. , proposal called for. This conclusion 1s afterward 
| v on ' "WM *, + 
We are treated this morning with quite aw elabcr-  Sfrengthened by zu obliging definition of the word 
ate defence of certain features in the plan of a prize |*Xkausttve, * mea ing,” ys the author, © that the 
Preatise which we noticed a few days 8ince, The [Particular part o the work deyoted to an expos.- 
Ba , 
; , | 5 of R ; ” SERSIEE istinct ? [ton of the benefits fthe road to the Union g8hould be 
brace information on all the countries and the varions + gags uanebwanaiatiphada:trw 


. 508 {1k , ' > RW 6 OR OY ' Feomrlete.” That 1s, - 'rfect, finnshed, faultless, or in vul- 
interests of commerce of the Pacific, with a view to (like the topics which are embreced in the plan of Pp fl » te 


; ; a work eatiod fo : : _ Igar phrase, * done brown !” Wethink we com- 
the extension of trade from the western terminus of | he work called for) emotions throughout his com- [8% | 


IF } y —a—_ oa + , : | nl _ Iprehend ! 
| = guts In VEST : FOE art Second of the © Treatize”' is to be an exposition 
| moat remote habitable 8pot. The work to contain, | omplaining mood, the cengorious dispoition, the z P 


[ « og . . ' ' * be . \1 » . } [ hs Y "It e 0 ( 16s.” 
|al80, © as full and as reliable information concerning atirical humor and the bitter and scornful temper, |* { the Future de hog Pacific and = Ind 14 
the natural regources of the State of California as it is ng mocomirely brought into aqtion, in the apycs of [7107925 Wore work'Þ the eoerv-inare hes RL: 
pouzible to obtain.” This Treatise must be furnised | le column which his communication occupies. But future to explore! -ommencing with the history | | 


An enterprising gentleman "ofthis city has offered 
a premium of ten thougand dollars for a Treatise on 
the proposed Atlantic and Pacific Railway, to em- 


' here is no removal effected of those 8tubborn things 4d resources, the wi ter 18 to 8et forth the natural F 


and ready for the press by November 1, 1853, when | 

It will be pronounce] upon a board of delegates from |yhich we as8erted as obstacles to the scheme : the Products and advan:iages of every country on the 
WF the press of the principal northern cities, and mem- | #5: Aud there is yet wanting, in ll that the author Pacitic coast, between Russ1lan America and Pats 

bers of scientific institutions, the Governor of this ag Written, a clear exponition of his yiews and ex- &0is, | 

Biiate merekatte 4 «a \ ; [Dectations ia this matter, and a definite and satisfac- ,* 180 the various island groups between the paralle 

, nd others, who will as8emble in | of 160 degrees of longitude and this coast, New Guinea 


Washington city for the purpose, on the 15th of No. | ory atatement of the conditions of the proposal Anstralia, Borneo, Sumatra, Malaccas, Madegascar and 
vomber. which he 80 liberally makes. the Kast coast of Africa and Asia, with an egtimate of 


| , | . | - ; TAL. he number of inhabitants of the 8same 80 far as the state 
* Th n wW {t has not been our wish to digpa ine nu ants 0 80 I&r ; 
; * gentleman who makes this propogal has been, | sparage this plan fcr ot these lands and these facts have any direct bearing 


for three or four years resident and prominent busi- _nducing the compilation of 8uch a work as that fr upon the future trades of the United States.” 
Rees man in our midst] He has adopted the State as which Mr. Firgu proposes. We think we may as There cannot bo innch doubt of the complete ayail- 
a future home, and as in earnest of his designs in its well speak of it as @ work, notwithstanding the tena- ability of all facts in this connection, in the author's 
comnection he makes this offer. Mr. Fircn has placed c10us adherence of the gentleman to the lesg compre- mind, for he immediately requires all importing avd 
® bond for twice the amount of the premium in the 'hensive term of Treatige, Whoever shall undertake| exporting statistics, with calculations for a future pro- 
hands of a gentleman in this city. the autlorship will find at the close of his labors that | bahlec market, and 50 follows out this Part Second of 
No one will deny that the 8cheme is highly origin- he has composed a work, even at the most limited | the © Treatise,” with $Uggestions 0n geal and whales, 
al. Nor can it be alleged that the proposal is not a {2<ceptance of the terms of the propogal.—We are | clippers, Steam, hot air, © or other more 8peedy medi- 
brilliant one. The whole is.8eriously meant, and 8uf. anwillingly forced into this depreciatory tone, aud | ms of communication with the points above named.” 
. cient guaranty 18 given for the performance of the would much rather retire from a discussion of the | We find no 8uggestion to ascertain the average 8pe- 
Pledge on the part of the proposer. And considereq 'plan than s18tain 80 thankless a position as that which . cific gravity of the atmosphere, with reference to its 
88 the emanation of an enterpriging, public spirited discourages a moyement of 8uch undoubted enter- | © fature ” use in the Irics80n yessels. | 
" gentleman, it 18 a commendable evidence of zeal and pr:sc, patriotizny, and generous 8Pirit. We did not! © Topic No. 3” of the Treatise is to be, as nearly 
; interest in the welfare of tho State which it would be bring th o proposition before our readers when it frgt | as we Gan arrive at a definition from the proposal A 
wou for 80mMe who loudly profess to be active friends ppeared in print In this city, and when we did ad- © fall and reliable” acconnt of California wealth and 
of California to imitate. But reflection will convince ÞY*.! '0 it, it was with regret that the author had not alyantagesin every department of business and in- 
Mr. Fircu that whatever good may indirectly a. profited by the interval that had elapsed since its first | dustry, ; 
from his proposition, he can scarcely expect to real- pablication to Taake its claims for fayorable conside- 
126 the consumimation of his plan. Several days have ration greater. The comments which we pas8ed up- | may be treated 8eparately (Mr. Fitca thinks, ) by dit- 
elapsed since this offer was first announced, and as it | the scheme, viewing it In its first draft, were 8uch | lerent authors, and the whole amagssed in a book— 
hes not been followed up with ati elaboration of the (#* alone Seemed just in our estimation, and it is 82f. | we beg pardon, © Treatise ”—which 8hall be printed 
degign, or any additional evidence. of. the authoris {Actent for the accuracy of the opinion expresse(d to F-nd the copy-right pregerved to the authors, Or, if 
know that in all but one or two particulars it remging | q 
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Now, each of these * Topics,” as they are called, 
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FW :c its value to our State and to the Union, Mr. F. 


1 anderstand 
= nge 
” { ths Tovics or Treatises, Mr. F. 1s certainly.in error 

When ho presumes that the * exact,” © full,” * reha- 
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e work of one compiler, 


me 
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E P 
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od 
mi 


fully prepared. When this had bee 
, the dances and plays were 


| book be printed. at his directio 2 Sy fa, 
ginator of the scheme is concerned ue | 
rer than this arrangement. Bt it will not en8ure | 

the guccess cf his plan, even should he be 8nc- 
sful, and produce, by the offer of a handsome pre- 


m, just the kind of Treatise proposed for. rl 


s not provide for the dictation of 8nch terms for | 
ﬆ1e of the book as to ensure the circulation upon 
ch the 8nccess of his scheme mnst depend. To 
I wish to 8ee the work placed within the reach-of 
classes. It will not do merely to haye it © come 
it the finances of most Californians,” that 1s, it 
at all the object of the work. 

iQ connection wifh the compilation of 


Be, © authentic,” and © complete” information 
on which he predicates the hopes of his plan may 
obtained © in almost every city of the Union.” 


raled until midnight. 


tlemen were pregent, and the wholo affair was y 
creditable. The conduct of the children was tore ah 
praige. Their gense of decorum and propriety, without 
any exhibition of Aaffectation—eyer detestable 
whether in young or old—was truly commendab] 
8nggestion may do good. It is 
friends of the children, contribute 
to be presented to those degervyi 
No money Was ever expended to better purpoge. Mrg 
Parker may feel justly proud of the henor done her by the 
_deportment and appearance of hey 8chol \F 
| , EIT 


ES 


8. One 


ng auch testimonials, 
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w much could have been obtained respecting the 
e condition of Califorma 81x years ego, in caster 
es? And what sources of satisfactory informa- 
| do there now exist in the eastern book-stores re- 
ting Japan and the islands, aud 80me of the 
tries of the North and South Pacific ? 
efly, the plan which Mr. Fitcy has s8tated and 
dl a very handsome premiam upon, is 8im- 
TT $y again, impracticable. In the first place, 
proposition for the Treatise is too loogely drawn. 
loes not bear on its face an inviting aspect, and 
dre any writer, far or near, would engage upon * 
erms, he would require more 8pecific ingtructions 
explanations ty proceed, Next, it conte nplates 
er diversity of abject matter, and its gcope ig_ 
Pal#itded 115 plan of too great maguitude vither 
vompleted in genern 49 by of the aurvice inion-: 


—_—  — 2 — — — —  —  ———— 


Dr to engure correctness In all its details, Abe % 
no is not well digested, we are convinced, and 
yer magnificent may be the offer of the enter- 
ze, but too $2nguine gentleman, 1t will not save ; 
Im a failure. 
e concluding portion of Mr. F.'s communication 
ays undue sensitivencss, Or a mizgapprehension of 
meaning in regard to his * expectations.” He 
| find the word used in this article ag-we endeay- 
d to make use of it in our previous remarks, and | 
cannot but 8mile at the hagtiness exkibited in re- F 
ling what is termed an © inginuation.” *# Inginua- F, 
1!” forsooth ! 1 
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i OPENING OF ST. MARY'S GOLLECKk 


We have now the gratification of announcing 
to the people of California that the new Col- 
lege of St. Mary's will be formally opened for | 
the reception of pupils on the 6th day of July 
next, The prospectus, giving full particulars, 
is printed below, ' It will be read with interest 
and profit by the people at large, We have 
visited the grounds, sixty acres in extent, upon 
which the splendid edifice, stands, and a full 
descriptien follows, 

The want of s8uch an institution has long 
been felt by all classes in this State, in which 
the minds of our youth will be trained to mor- 
ality.and Religion, while at the same time tt ey 
receive a course of education equal to any col- 
lege in the country, That this great desidera- 
tum has been at length arrived at, is mainly 
due to Very Rev, Father Croke, Vicar-General 


' of the diocese. He has from its first inception 
devoted all his energies to bring the project to 


a 8uccessful completion. Some idea of the 


amount of labor performed by him may be 


formed, when we state that of the $70,000 

which the building in its present state will cost, 

$35,000 has been collected by him alone, | 
The plan upon which the Col:ege is to be 


na properly attended |: 
resumed, and enjoyment 
A large number of ladies and gen- | 


4 


as it is, F 


that the parents and [ 
liberally for preminms | 


_y 


tion. bas been given.to preserve and improve 
the health of gtudents; and their moral and 
religious training will never for a moment, be 
overlooked, The dormatories are large and” 
admirably ventilated ; the game is to be 8aid 

'| of the dining hall, The grounds, being fertile, ” 
will be covered with trees, flowers/and Shrubs + 
bery, giving the students full opportunity to » 
study botany and arborticulture, We are' 
[confident its early opening will be hailed with 

| joy by the people generally in Oaliforinia and 
adjoining Territories, 

This week the painters are finishing their 
labors, This part of the work is in the hands 
of McDonald & Co., who have &ilful men en- 
gaged decorating the walls and panels, Pars; 
ticularlly in the Chapel is to be observed 
tasteful designs. The latter is on the first floor 
and is capable of accommodating over three 
| hundred pers0ns, We give a detailed descrip = 
tion of the institution, 

St, Mary's College is s8ituated close to the 
county road to San Jos6, at a YJistance of four 
miles and a half from San Francisco. The lot 
| on which the building is erected consists of 60 
acres, with g0il susceptible of the highest degree 
of cultivation, It possesses all the advantages 
of a healthy 8ituation, and is surrounded by 
8cenery of rolling hills and 8miling country, 
through which many 'a pleasing vista discloses 
views of the city, the bay, and the mountains 
of Contra Costa, 

The main building of the College, when 
completed, will occupy a 8pace 280 feet front 
by a depth of 50 feet, The chief entrance will 
be in the centre of the structure, This is 42 
feet wide, and projects the main building 18 
feet, The front of this entrance is occupied 
by a porch 24 feet by 12, The latter will be 
of 801id masonry, with pierced parapets, and 
buttresses terminated with pinacles, The s8teps 
and platforms in connection with it will be of 
| granite, Of the main building, 110 feet is now | 
completed, The present building is three 
$tories high, The remaining portion will con- 
gist, als0, of three stories and a basement, On. 
the northern extreme of the main building is 
the present Refectory. 43. by 83 feet, which is | 
now completed, and consists of two stories in 
height. On the 80uthern extreme of the main 
building is situated the Chapel, a building 40 
by 130 feet in the clear, 

By this general arrangement, the greatest 
advantage 1s secured for all healthful purposes; 
as the sun shines, during the day, Gn the three 
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MINARY MAY QUEEN FxSTIVAL,—The. belief in 


s conducted contemplates the lowest termg for 
pension—$190 per year, This &um includes 
| charges for education and board, It may be 
\ well to remark that the income from students 


| will only pay current expenses ; and that the 
| public are expected to contribute the means of 
' liquidating the debt mcurred in erecting the 
| building, The Pension has been placed at this 
\ figure 80 that every Catholic family can have 


es, once quite general, then passing into dim tradi- 

$eemed reviving again on Friday night in the mind [ 
any who attended the celebration by the young 

s of Mrs. Parker's Seminary at the Old California |. 

d Room. It was certainly & very pleasant gather- 

a very intereating occagion, and was the time and 
e of many pleasant feelings and cheering hopes. 

\e ceremonies were interesting. 

rst the rewards of merit were bestowed upon the 

5 ladies, by their instructress, Mrs. Parker, accom- 
ed with a few commendatory observations. 
D the right of the Throne were arranged the Maids 
Jonor; on the left, a battallion of lads, who we 8up- |. 
> represented the Queen's guard. A gong was gnng, 
> the queen was crowned, after which another 80ng 
he tune of Yankee Doodle, the chorus beginning, 
es the Girls,” This gave great satisfaction to /all. 
Þ the young phalanx paired off by conuples—male 
' female, promenaded round the room marking time 
veterans to the accents of mugic. Soon a pretty | 
e girl opened the bail by dancing the Highland 
kg, With great delight to all. Soon « the mirth and | 
grew fast and ftrious,” waltzes and, other exercises 
de light ſantastic toe fo'lowed, until the magic circle 
[& moving mosaic work of happy creatures making-| 
NO t of time and opportunity. | 

about 10 o'clock, the young folks marched into the. | 


. 


| the responsible stacion, and we have no doubt 
4 that under his guidance the institution will” 
| reach the highest point of usefulness, In 

many other respects St. Mary's College pos8es- 


boys students in St, ' Mary's—and those who 
have not been s0licited heretoſore, will, it 1s to 


\ behoped, when called upon, contribute cheer» 


fully and generous!y to relieve this institu= 


\ tion from dcbt; and aid in maintaining a first 


cls88 Catholic College, whose terms. are 80. 
moderate that it can be ayailed of by all, No- 


-\expense Will be spared to render St, Mary's: 
"one of the most perfect educational institus,- 
"tions in the United States, Professors re»? - 


markable for their learning and experience ags 
teachers, have been selected, while the entire © Y 
institution will he under the control of -Revy. «. 
Father Harrington, who has been selected by k 
the Most Rey, Archbishop as President of St, | 
Mary's College, Father Harrington -is emi- 
nently fitted by Jearning and experience to fill 


es 8uUperior advantages, Every detail in its 
$tfucture has received attention from the Arch» 


er r00m, where a bountiful banquet had been taste- |. 
0 | 


| ! 


i. 


PATBTDOCY OD RAO AQUERA 


itect Thomas England, Eeq. Particular atten « 


*s 
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number cf closets for various purpuses, 


apartments for natural philosophy, and mu- 


principal points, which gives it a warm and 
cheerful aspect. The gable ends being towards. 
the north and 8outh, the smallest portions 
of the building are exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, The structure forms three 
8ides of a quadrangle, and protects the eagtern 
| court from the winds during the Summer 
geas0n, On the eastern side will be the Am» 
bulatory, which will extend the entire length 
] of the building, It will be furnished with 
benches and 8uch other convenierces as will 
| enable the students to enjoy themselyes oute 
doors during any 8eag2n of the year, 

4+ The basement story of the main edifice con- 
tains the offices of the-steward and the neces- 
8ary apartments connected with them ; house» 
keepers', 8ervants',*and general store rooms: 
alsd, bath rooms, rooms for clothes, and x 


The chief entrances to the College are in the 
principal story. They are three in number ; 
/on the west front the chief entrance leads 
to a hall 20 by 30 fect, In this hall is the 
principal staircase, and on each gide of it are 
reception roome ; the corridors which lead to 
the different apartments on this story are : 
Laboratories, Professors' rooms, recreation 
hall, general li\brary, rooms for maps, s8chool | 

ooks, etc, On the eastern &ide are the en- 
trances to the ambulatory, play-grounds, and 
out-buildings, The gecond story consists 
'of 8chool-rooms, class-rooms, mMusic-rooms, 


8eum., The third story contains dormitories, 
bed-rooms, bath-rooms, (supplied with hot- 
'and cold weter,) infirmary, and the ugual 
apartments for medicines attached, BA 4 
The refectory building, which is now com- 
plete, consists of two s8tories, In the first 
8tory is the present lavatory, an apartment 40 


-+feet long by 13 feet in width, floored with mar- 


(T 


s 
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ble and furnished with wash-stands set in' | ; ESTs ig 
marble slabs. The refectory is of sufficient! gan JOSE SKMINARY,—An invitation to be present at 


-capacity to accommodate 300 8tudents, There| the aunual exerciges of this excellent institution on 


are als) lunch rooms, matrons' rooms, and| Thursday aud Friday next has been received by the ed- 
rooms for caps, The 8econd 8tory consists of \itors of this paper. The sevpral claazes” will bo exam- 
the dormitories for the young students, pre-| ined, after which there will be the distribution of prizes. 
gent infirmary, bed-rooms, resident physician's| The pupils, we learn, are in & fine 8tate of advancement 
apartments, closets, and 8tore-rooms, in their studies, and we have heard parents of 8ome of 

| The Chapel, which will occupy the $outh | the young miszes, entered upon the College courses of 
vide of the quadrangle, Hig three" entrances - education at this institation, express the highest degree 


one through the western porch, which 1s in| 25, #25 | 
front of the altar, another through the tower, of 8atigfaction- at their progress, It 1s undoubtedly a 
on the s0uth side, and one on the north, lead- well digciplined school; an academy of which our State 


ing from the court, The Sanctuary is in the! may be proud. And what is best of all, 1t is well up. 
east of the Chapel, on the 8ide of which are! ported. © 

the 8acristy, and 'organ gallery, and baptistery.| Ny more advantageous and truly delightia! 8þot can 
The tower of the Chapel terminates with a|,, 86lected in the length and breadth of California for 
spire 150 feet avove the level of the ground... +£on of this. order. than SanVosee, It.ia-retired 
The present elevation #f the main building is yet convenient, quigt yet not dull, healthful with an 


86 feet. The building is 8upplied with gas | | 
(which will be manufactured on the grounds, ) agreeable temperature and poszegging ciarms of gcen- 


and water throughout its entire extent, All ery aud landscape that never fail to kindle the moat. 
8ewerage and drainage is on the outeide of the | agreeable emotions, ta the mongtony of the dryess gum- 


Wy 
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We have deened this notice (and more has been writ. | 
ten, but must remain unpublished for want of room), en. | 
entirely dae the excellent institution now 80 80ccessfally 


establigheg at Santa Clara, Apart from the intereg: 
which att true citizens of the State mast feel in the 81). 
Ject of education, what we have shown (and it is writ, 
trom personal obseryation), will go far, it is to be hope, 
toward securing for the College at Santa Clara the eg. 
tidence and evteem that it 80 well degerves. The'prizey, 
were presented yesterday. We have not received a ligt 


as yet. 


—_ 


—————— — —  — 
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building. The ont-houses consists of kitchen, | mer or of the geverest winter. And the advantage of | Exuminligd be” Jenotars /of EY Col. 
md DDaf.) 


laundry/ seryants' apartments, 8tore-houge, gurrounding 8cenery of & high o:der, to gn institute where | 
8tabling, Shed, and such arrangements as are! ;,, ning of youth receivesits first impressions, where 
required for ww Institution of al magnitude, its perceptions are awakened gnd its habits 8nd tendency 
The daKcingh, When Ynlobed, 1% Late Ganney of thought first cultivated, cannot be too highly prized 


modations for seyven hundred students; but, D On ip 
that portion which is now completed is intend- | We wisb the San Jose College, as Well as its cotempo- 


ed for about three hundred. The ylay-ground | rary institute at Benecig, every Success and trust that 
is now being fenccd in, and will contain an | we may often be galled to notice thie guccess of others in 


_ ; in | 3 1, 2 O - + t 
area of nin? acres—a 8space which, in| the land. #&Y- SLE P24 | Ji 3 
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very few instances, has been allotted to any | — Gs a 
8imilar institution, | "of FL, | EP ge p- 
4 o .* . ju / f F "; | , * 


the building, 30 by 29 inches—the view pre- 
sents the 80uth and west fronts, The Chapel” 
presents a beautiful appearance; the principal : 
entrance and large” windows are very fine 1n | S 
the lithograph ; nothing of the architectural | 
detail has been neglected, and due justice has, | ........ .-- _ ; 
in every instance, been paid to the architect, | - - 
Thomas England, Esq., whose design is clearly | Zecond & nnual Examinntien of the Students 
and distinetly drawn in all its parts, The |/© Z/7 vf tnthotic Collegr, ® {44 Þ 
foreground and general effect are good, and we | Aﬀew moruing 8 81ace We noticed an invitation codfte- 
have 8een no other lithograph of the kind to 9usly leſt with us to attend the Annual Examination of 
comparc with it—being the largest, we under- , the scholars of Catholic College at Santa Clara. It was 
stand, yet executed in California, inadvertantly stated in this acknowledgment that the lo- 
cation of the College was at San Jose, and the further 
mistake made of gupposing the Colegio de Niras of the 
latter city, a branch or department of the first named in- | 
8titute. The Caiholic College was founded two years 
ago by the Reverend Father of the Society of the Order 
of Jesus, the gFounds, out-houges and Church of the Mis- 
gituation, commanding an extensive view of 1he bay | Sion of Santa Clara having been tendered for the purpose 
and eurrounding scenery, The interior arrangements || by the bishop. 'It may be considered as almost purely a 
for the health and comfort of the pupils are all that || work of pious devotion, thus undertaken by the Fathers. 
the mo=t fastidious cold desire. ? | Certainly, the fruits oftheir labor have been gathered by 
The object of the Institution is to impart a gound, [| the young creatures entrusted to their care without profit 
thorough, aiid praciioal ecucation, at bhe lowest pos8i- þ1 ;., worldly 8tores accrving to themselves. The Pregident 
blo cot, 80 as to place its advantages within reach of o.: i. q 
all. Besi!es the 'i81a] branches ol English edueation, {| 9f the College is Fa'her Noble, a most worthy gentleman, 
the cours? of ins'ruction will comprise Bouk-keeping, || kind-hearted and generally beloved by his scholars and 


Mathema'ics, and Ancient and Modern Languages; 80 ; 
at boy ther dectined f antile rrofesaional aS80Clates. 
that boys, whether deztined for mercantile, profes8ional, | 


Nm SY 
Es cnn - —_— - wits 09-19%, ng weGHry was 
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PROSPECTUS, 

This Institution is vituatel about one mile and & half 
beyond the M[ission, on the county road to San Jose, and 
directly opposite the First Station of the San Jose Rail- 
way. The College grounds consist of gixty acres; and 
the gite pos8csses all the advantages of a talubrious 
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iege, (Bec ,)—Distribution of Prizes, 
The interesting ceremonies of Examination at Cath. 


olic College in Santa Clarg were concluded on Friday, 


| and the preminms awarded to the geveral heads of clas. 
| es and departments. 


We must omit, as in oar first notice, a detailed report 


of the examination, for the same reason that we hs; 


then—the want of room. On the gecond day the exe. 


ciges were carried into the higher branches of stndy. 
The languages were brought forward, and the same nni. 
form progress manifested by the acholars in Latin, 


French and Spanish that marked their acquaintance 


with the elementary studies. 


The distribution of prizes next took place. The fol. 


lowing will be found to be a correct list of the premiung 


28 awarded. 


General Excellence—Golden Medal to Jobs Burnett for good 


conduet and dilig* ce, philozophy, kistory, algebra and arith- 
me!'le, 


or mech: wical pursuits, can geleet =uch course of £tudies | The schoo! numbers tity boys, between the ages of 
as will bext lit then for their famre avocations. The . : 1 h Te 

azes for admiasion are from g6ven to fifteen. For those || 3 and $LXTHSN, They ire mostly the children of pa- 
more than fift-en years of age, application must be pre- || rents residing 1n our city or vicinity, and gome are the 
viously made by letter, accom:Aanied by testimonials of ||. -s leading mgrchants. Some are native Califor- 


character, when. if found satisfactory, the applicant : ; 
will be duly notifle!l thereof nlans, and there aro not a few Italian and Spanish lads, 


etc., for the scholastic year, of eleven months, will be ; 44 
only $150, band of future rulers of the State—bona fide citizens of 


Bed 'ing furnished by the College, California. | 
NO EXTRA CHAKGES OF ANY KIND, "88 : | 4 | 
The Peneton to be paid at least balf-yearly in ad- The examination and closing ceremonies of Thursday ; 


yance; als0, 8uch eum to be deposited, as will be gutth- and yesterday wete exceedingly interesting, and we 


ciellt to pay the traveling exyenses of each gtudent to | 
his place of rezi\ dence. | greatly regret that the preggure upon our columns mwust | 
The terms are 80 reduced (1-88 than one-half the usual || exclude our reporter's detailed sketch. The classes. 
eharges in this =tate.) that the Institution can be © n- : : . : 
dueted only on a rigi! cash principle, h-nee, any failure | | Were examined In the pregence of a large number of 
in ending the Vens.on will oblige the authorities of the | | ladies and gentlenen, (chiefly parents, and from onr 
Collego.to fogward the Etudent to bis parents or guar- "$5 | . TE#: | 
diane city,) and the examination was rigid and thorough. 
It is confidently expected hav When's the - eng ed mo Throaghout the virious branches of primary ingtruction, 
$C myleteq, 80 4a- to accommociate a greater Lumver, |} - TECany : ; a 
the Fe. gion ay bo WAll forther ales "1 History, Geogaphy, Declamation, Geometry, Alge- 
Thonsh it be a Catholic In<titution, yet pupils of a'l | | bra, with Music £1d the Languages, tho geveral classes 


denominati ns will be admittel, and® their religious Sa ant » . ] 2 
"+ , . were exerc 1AC 
convietious respected; but, f.r sake of uniformity, all will erciged "1th the moos pleasing and satisiactory 
be required to be present at the public religious exer- || results ; elicitingready replies to the most difficult inter- 

1808. ; rogatories ant | ellow 
A cap and uniform of dark blue eloth will be worn on | "S | nadum queations. Little te ue yo 
Bundays and walk days, 't can be procured at the Col- || two or three months gince gpoke not & word of the Eng» 
legy. lish language w claiming i >» Wi | 
hos . 1ge Were declaiming tongue. with 
N. B.—The pre-ent portion of the building will ac Sag 70 DOM CCCla y _ wn - a 
commodate abort three hundred 8tudents, but there is luency and evident undergtanding of their gpeech-that 
every reas01 10 believe that-a 8till greater number are Vf yas certainly gurprising.in children 80 young. Al bore 
desirous of admizzion. The books of the College will not . : : ; aye 
be open for the enrolmnt of «tu'cnts before the bth of examination well, and exch acquitted himseltin a manner 
July next, 80 tha, those livinz in the more remote por- 71 that reflected the higheit degree of credit upon the pa- 
tions of the State need not be apprehensive that in the | i - % 4Þ 
interim all the places m1y be engag d, by those living | | $10 and careful systen of education aud training that 


OM 


iu the Inediats " REY TARRING TON, Provident. | is practiced ander the arection of the ptous fathers. 
_ An examination of the boys' sleeping apartments, 
, "\ meal-time arrangemeyts, daily course of fare, play 
| ; - LJ "WW, grounds and out-of-door resources, returned the 8ame fa- 
WP "LF T1 v1 OEA vorable regults which we have already noticed as the 


attainmeyt of a good gystem, well carried out. All was 


| Frenk Hutton, Edward Jobmton, Williem Taafie, 


| 


arderly, cleanly and comfort#hle. 


Good Conduct —'s: class. let premium, silfer meda}, Char'cs 


Todd; 2d premium, Adolphus Grimwocd ard Henry Ho'mes 
Nag!s; 2d class, premium, giiver medal, Louis Forbes; hn. 
orary di-tinction, Frank W, Grimes, Ignacio Biliegas, Arm. 


:toad Burnett, Wm Taafte. 
Natural Philosophy — Premium, silver m{da}, Samndl Middle. 


ton ; honorary distinction, Pierre Coombs, Wartin Murphy, 


Geometry—Pr. mia, eilver medal, Martic Murpiy ; honoro- 
ry diztinetion, Samuel M'd !leton. 
' Algebra-—l8t clasz, premium, Famuel Mizdieton ; honorary 
dis tjnction Martin Murphy; 2d clags, premium, Pierre | 
Combs; honorary distiuction, Fdward Jobnston and Frank | 
3utton 
Book keeping —Premium, Samuc: Hiddieton ; honorary &tie- 


| tinection, alexander Forber, Wm, Stevenson, William Teautfe | 
| John Dor! UYAan, : | 
Aritmetic-18t £1288, premium, 3jilver medal, Famnel Midale- | 


ton; honorary distinction, Martin Murphy. 2d clas, ist pre- 
mium, 8ilyer medal Pierre Coombs; 24 premium, Alexander 


Furb-s; honorary distiuction, Eiward iubngton, Frank Hut- | 
tn, Beruard Murphy. 3d cl»z8s, 1st premiom, silver medal, [ 


iucutus Splivalo ; 2d premium, James Ross ; honorary die- 


tincion, Armetead Burne't, William Taaffs, John Donovan, i 5% 
z 


Wi'ilizm Steyvenson 


Primary Arithmetic —lst prem um, Andrew Roland ; 2d *y 'Y 


mium, John Middleton honorury Gietinetion, Frauk Grimes, 


a% »/ 
| , | 
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Henry Cobb, d. Forbez, David Hickey, Charlez Todd, Philander [ | 


Hes'ep. ; x | | 
Composition—1st premium, Flerre Coombs ; 24 preniium, 
Johan Dunoven ; honorary diztinetion, Kartin Mur; by, Samuel 


Middleton, Willi»zm Taatte, Edward Johnetou, 

Spanish Language—1it class, 1't premium, Martin Murphy; 
honorary distinction, Augustus Splivalo, Edward Jobuston, 
Joe Ortega. 2d C1438, premium, ai 'yor medal, William Taatf: 
honorary distinetion, Zamuel Middieton, Bernard Murphy, 
Pierre Coombs, William Stevenson, 

Latin Language—Premium, s\lver medal, Martin Murphy ; 
honorary dientction, Alexendor Forbes, 

French Language -lst claes, premium, silyer medal, Martin 
Murphy , 2d prewium equal, Alexander Forbes and Aug/stus 
Splivalo; silver medal given by id to the former and p/emium 
to the Istter ; honorary distinction, Adoſphus Grimwood. 2/ 
c:n52, preminm, Samuel Middleton ; honorary dlstinection, 
Fier/e © combs, James Kogss, Henry Cobb, 

Italian Languoge—Pr'emium, Auguitus #plivalo j bonorary 
digtlnction, Adolprus Giilmwoos!, 

Declamation «- Equs), Frank Hutton end Edward Johnston ; 
s|lver meda! to each ; honorary diatin:tion, Martin Murply, | 
Alex inder Forbes, Auguslus S$plivalo, Pizrre Coom ©s, .Jobn 


Donovan. 

Geography—1st £lazs, premiurn, 8ilver medal, Fierre Uoom"s; 
honorary distinction, William Stevengon, Edward Johnnton, 
W:]}}jam Tautte, Augus'us Splivalo, 2d elage, let premium, 8» 
y-r medal, Audrew Roland ; 2d prezivm, Frank W, Gcim*s; 
honorary dis:inctjon, Henry Cobb, James Forbes, John M:d- 
dleton : 

English Grammar -——Premium, Pierre Coombs ; henorary dz 
thnction, Samuel Middleton, Bernard Murphy, Joh Donoven. 

History —18t premium, Pierre Coombs ; 24 premium, Ed- 
ward Johnstona ; Lonorary dletinction, William Tas ffe, Augur- 
tus 8pliyalo, 

Reading and Spelling —18t class, premium, silver meda!, 
Williaa Stovenson; honorary distinetion, Pierre Cooms; 


Reading —%2d clss, let premium, 81lver meda), Frank Grimes; 
21 prentum, Louis Forbes; honorary dlstinction, Hen. Cobv, 
Paiiander Heslep, James Forbes, 3d clavs, 1i8t premium, Joi 


quin Arques ; 2d premium} Henrique Davini; hr nor-ry dis 
unction, Jobn Middleton, Charies Todd, David Hickey. . 4th 
ci4es, Igt premium, Audres Warner; 24 premiam, Ondronico 
Dye ; honorary distinction, Thomss Fiber, Jose Ortega. 
Spelling—2d clas, let premium, Frank W. Grimes; 2d pre+ 
miuvmn, Kevry Cobb, honorary aistinction, James Forbes, $.0uis 
Forbes, Joaquin Arques, Philanter Hezlep ; 3d clazs, 1st pre- 
wigm, Cyprian Fith-r; 21 vremium, Henrique Dwevini ; bon- 
orary Cigtinetion. John Middleton, David Hivkey, Chas Td 
Primary Spelling and Reading—1it premium, Icuacio Bille- 


gas; 2d premium, Jos? Pinero and Dolores Sunol ; honorary 
distinction, Charles T_ March 4 
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Writing—18t c'avs, 1st premiu@”, 
Coombs, ad iphus Grizmewo d, James 
en by :ot to James Ross ; 2d premium, 
in4 wernard Murphy ; 8!lver medal give? NE OW 2s 
orary di:tinction Wim. # te Vens0N, John ard T . — Cobb / 
Ist premium, Frank W, Grimes ; 2d oa re ; wht x ; 
ol GGrArY Aletinction, Ignacio Bil gas, ADGre I bes 94 
Arquez, Honrique Davini, Cyprian Figher, mm L x #6 of 
clazs, premium, Couis Forbes ; honorary C.3Hnctlon, ANCTON TI 
+0 Dver, Joze Pinero, 4088 Ortega. 

Muzic - Piano—let preminm, aver medal, Alex. Forbes ;. 
premium, 8lver mds:, Henry Coby | 

Focal Music--Premium, Alex. Furve 
Augugtus Splivalo, 


Augustus Splivalo, Pierre 
o8s; sifver mefal glv- 
Henry Holmes Nagle 
\to Henry Nagie; hon 


hope the authorities. and the public liberality will 
'81pply at an early day. 

Our free gchool system is a prominent feature of 
vur government, and one of the great popular bles 
gings which America enjoys. 
our political institutions aud our progress in all that 


The permanence of 


T7 
4 


ennobles man 18 directly dependent on the education 


s; honorary dl: tinction, 


il, s; " 


'of the people, for which the great s8ecurity lies in the 
free schools. The ugefulness of the gystem has been 

much impaired of late years in 80me parts of the 
{> Onited States by digputes between the Protestants 
| and Catholics coiicerning tae use of gec " book x 
In the schools, and the division of school moltey. We 


regret to observe in 80me parts of this State a dispo- 
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Sition to raise the same difficulties, but we trust that 
prudence and conciliation on the part of both parties 
will prevent the recurrence of a controversy that can- 
Common t#chools'of the City. only impair tho usefulness of the 8chool 8ystem with- 

The common gchools of our city are in that half-way 
condition between promigze and efficiency, that they ur- 
gently demand the attention and aid of the citizens. The 
| «chool honges are too ſew, too' amall, badly, incommodt- 
ously, improperly constructed, and they are situated in 
out of the way, unbealtby, filthy and otherwigse unguita- 
ble places. 

There is not in the whole city one district school houge 
nitable for the purggse. The school house in which the ex- 
amination was held On Wednesday,is a 8triking example 
of our school houges. It is about twenty-five feet wide 
by forty five feet long, and the gcholars in regular atten- 
dance are about two hundred in number. Only he who 
has ever flourished the pedagogio birch, can appreciate 
how inconvenient to the teacher and injurious to the pro- 
gress of the scholars, a school 80 crowded must be. One 
of the first points in a properly arranged school 1s to have 
the children as far apart as possible, their proximity be- 
ing one great cause of inattention and uvruliness. But 
begides that this houge is too gmall and is situated on 
the moist gand by the side of s large pond of water; it 
is badly lighted, the ceiling 1s low, the rooms are not con- 
yeniently arranged and the roof leaks. 

It is time that this be changed; and if it be properly 
taken hold of it can be changed. Saa Francisco has a 
number of wealthy and public spirited citizens, gome of 
whom 8gend their children to this school, and if not to this 
then to others in the city ; or if they have no children, at 
least they know that the guccess of our government de- 
pends upon the education of the children, and they will 
not refuge to contribute. The gtandard of edncation is 
rapidly riging. Such proficiency in Common School edu- 
cation as was considered guflicient a few years gince for 
a mechanic or laborer, is sufficient no longer. The car- 
penter's apprentiee was once considered fortunate if he 
anderstood how to extract the 8quare root; but now he 
aspires to algebra and geometry. Let the first care of 
our public-gspirited citizens be that the Common Schools 
flourigh. It it were neceasgary to present any argument 
to induce the public to labor for Common Schools, a slight 
one may be found in the economy with which our Com: 
mon Schools are managed. The teachers employed in 
tho district schools in this city are getting $150 per 
month, or less, and everything about the whole system is 
conducted with rigid economy. 


out in the least particular benefitting either Cathohc 
or Protestant. This liberal age and country will 
bardly tolerate the spirit of bigotry that would make 
8ctarian tenets the basig of popular education and 
defeat the object of the public school eystem by a 
mizdirected religious zeal. 

It is well known that the origin of the difficulties 
between the Catholics and Protestants, in regard to 
the public schools in the Eastern States, was thet the 
Protestants insiated upon using text books of a decid 
'ed 8ectarian character; and after these were expe! 
led by the force of public opinion, the Frotestaut 
translation of the Bible was retained. Of this the 
Catholics complained, and have gucceeded 1a 8everal 
States in obtaining a diyision of the public money, 
and now maintain their geparate agchools. Sectari- 
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their pariahioners 8hould learn the tenets of their 
religion in achool, bnt 8uch teaching 18 Incousistent 
with the purposes and actual powers of our pregent 
government. The State of California makes no dis- 
tinction between religions or gects ; all are alike be- 
fore the Constitution. Sach being tho case, there- 
fore, and harsh and endless diſticulties being the ne- 
ce88ary congequence of any attempt to introduce 
into free schools books having broadly defined gcc- 
tarian tendorcies, it is to be hoped that for the 8ake 
of © peace in the family,” all parties will coneent that 
public schools be considered neutral ground, from 


pupil will learn the baanches of an ordinary English 
education, leaving the doctrines of religion to be 
taught in the church or Sanday school. This 1s the 
only practical compromise and when tho evils of a 
division of the 8chool money are congidered, it ap- 
pears desirabl» chat all parties and all gects 8hould 
unite to 1ns18t upon it. 

The excess of religious zeal that would rather 
| leave children nneducated than hays them taught by 
teachers of heterodox opinions does not appear very 
[commenitable, for the really valuable part of religion 
118 the ſruit of deep 8tudy and reflection, which s8choo! 
a, 9 {7 children are s8eldom capable of uging. It maybe 
/ | | that 8ome persons or 80me 8ects may deere to indoc- 
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in the school house, and thereto there can be no rea- 
z80nable objection, provide 1 each one do it at his own 
eXPense. 
8chool ; but the s8pirit of the law 18, that all the public 
money 8hall be appropriated to one 8chool, which 
' ghall be open as great a portion of the year as possi- 
ble to all the children of the district. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools, in his Re- 
port, 8ays that the prop: Tty 8et,apart by the Commis 
 810ners of the Funded Debt for the ue of the Schools 
| has in 8o0me in8tances been taken possession of by the 
8quattere. What will thege men do next? 4s therc 
nothing 8acred to them ? Not satisfied with 8eizing 
upon the property of the city and of individuals, 
they extend their plundering operations to the public 
| 8quares, then to cemetery grounds, and wind up by 
| grabbing the lots 8et apart for the use of the public 
\a8chools! What will be done about this? Will the 
| Vandals be allowed to hold these lots ? 
[decision of the Supreme Court, the thieves, being the 
first parties 1n actual pos8es810n, cannot be ousted— 
Po88e8810N being the only recognised title. Will the 
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aper will be found the 
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On the first page of this p ) 
Seventh Quarterly Report of the Superintendent ol 
the Free Common Schools of San FrancisCo. This 
Jocument is well worthy of perusal, and comes 
at a very proper time to call the attention of the pub- 
lic to the condition of the Free Schools and to the 
necessity of taking vigorous and gpeedy menaures to 
increase their number and make them more efficient. 
There are now in the city 8eVen free schools, 8ixteen 


and fourteen hundred and gixty-three pu- 


teuchers, oY 
re are ninety-one 8cholars 


pils; and congequently the We 
to be taught by each teacher. Any Per8on WAo nas 


had any experience 1 teaching Knows Nats were 
ought to be at least twice as many _ 1 | 
achoot louses are 8adly deficient in kin ont | _ 
b: », but there 13 a Nop® that As818tant apts F 
vr :'s bill, now belore the Councll, WI my an 
thus the. houges be provided for. The £C vole Art 
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COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
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1ikewise geriously in want of libraries, which we 


an clergymen generally degire that the children of | 


which religious doctrines ehall be kept; where the | 


trinate their children in the forms of religions belief 


s tl 
No ene 18 compelled to 8end to the public 


Under the | 


#S" hs Z*M 3 4: 2M ER | May o 46 
community tolerate an outrage 80 £2088 
justice has to 8uecumb to the lawless interests of ap © 
| few men, because thoge men chance to have votes. 


'rea8on why public 8entiment ghould wnccumb too; % 
The public is not a candidate for office, and is no Vo 
likely to be, The public can therefore afford to en 
force justico whero the law declines to do it. 
guaggest to the Council the propriety of instracting the 
police to remove the 8qualters from the schoolJots. | 
If men mus! have property that does not belong to 
them, and to which they have no shadow of right, let 
them take that belonging to the corporation and to 
individuals; if they will not regpect cemetaries and} 
\8chool lots, they should be taught 1n a 8ummary man- 
[ner to do 80. | 
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In this journal of August the 8th there were 80M e 
remarks upon the danger of permitting c 
| to ar18e about the public schools between different re- 
ligious 8ects. Such difficulties have arisen in the dif- 
ferent Eastern States and have been the cange of 
much ill-feeling,”and have ingeveral States resulted ins 
geri0ns 1njury to the free 8c} 


ontroversies 


wols by the division 
of the public money hetwoen different parties, We 
earnestiy degire that all &nch diſficulty may he avyoid- 
ed hero, | 
Popnlar education is the corner $t0ne, not only of 
our political freedom but of al! our hopes of progres, 
In everything that ennobles man : and tho great 8ecu- 
rity of popular education is the free school 8y8tem. 
The true friends of education hope to 8ee a ſree 
school open the year? round for every thirty children 
In the State ; and that in thoze schools only arith- 
\metic, geography and grammar may be tanght, but 
Iikewige natural philozophy, chemigtry end alvebra, 
For the attainment of 8nch hopes is nec: 38ary that 
thero 8hall be no division of tho public gchoo] money, 
and that none of the time of the children or money 
of the State shall be appropriated for ins 
any 8ectarian doctrine. 
If ects difter about the Holy Tri 
word about the Trinity be | 


LCnction 1n 


nity, then log GYery 


s{ricken from the School 
(Book. If eccts difler about the Trenmbgstantiation, || 
let every reference to that doctrine be forbidden in 
the School Hounge, 

To gecure the entire ebclition of all propazand- 
18m of religion in the publi: schools, public opinion 
should express itgelf with guch force as to ovyor- 
whelm all opposition ; bgerve the 8pirit of the;con- 
atitution, exclude every word about doctrinal reli- 
gion from the public schools, treat all 81bjects alikes 
inculcate les8ons of morality, and S1Ve None reas03 to 
complain; devote all the money in each district to 
the support of but one 8chool, which will neces8arily 
be far better than any two could be. | 

The Catholic paper of this city on reading the arti- 
cle referred to, expressed satisfaction with its general 
tone. It 8ays that tho Catholics wish nothing more 
than justice and that they do not desire a division of the 
public money. 
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It 18 © willing and anxions” that our 
present public schools hall not bs © defranded in 
the disbursement of our common taxes ;” and though 
it does not consider the pregent law pertect, it will 

ake no complaint until compelled by gheer neces» 
pY 

The general spirit of its remarks appears. to be 
very commendable. It ayows its readiness to adopt 
the gpirit of conciliation,” but does not approve 


1 
9) compromize '' in cages of conscience, 


We said 
' compromis9” but it is not the richt word. - The 
xelagion of religious teaching from the public 
ch.ols is not a * compromise” but n public and pri 

ate right under the congstitution. That document 
ooks upon Oonfucianism, Catholicizm, Protestantiem, 
'rinitarianigm, Unitarianizm and Mormonigm n: 

qually true and equally unentitled to a cent of tho 
noney of the State tor their inculcation. 


word about religious doctrines in the public 8choo!s 
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is to Justify a demand for 
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division ( the M1b!1c 
and once commenced, where is it 
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which the administrators of law drsire, there 18 no 7 
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| without providing 8uch institutions. | 


| legiate education as practiced in the United States, and 
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The California University, 

Kvs. ALTA CAaliFoRNIA—One of the most important 
duties of the next Legislature will be to take some pre- 
paratory measures for the establishment of a State Uni- | 
versity, and to gelect the lands donated to it by the act || 
of Congress of March 3, 1853, for the Survey of the Public | | 

| 


Lande in California. Section twelfth of that act eays : 


« That the quantity of two entire townships or geventy | 
two sections shall be and the 8ame is hereby granted to | 
the State of California for the use of a Seminary of || 
learning; 8aid lands to be gelected by,the Governor of | 
the State or any person he may designate for that pur- | 
pose, in legal gub-divisions of not legs than & quarter | 
section of any of the ungold, unoccupied and unappro- | 
priated public lands therein, gubject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the interior, and to be disposed of as the 
Legislature 8hall direct: Provided, however, that no 
mineral lands, or lands reserved for any public purpose | 
whatever, or lands to which any settler may be entitled 
under the provisionus of this act, sball be 8ubject to guch 
gelection. 


This land, 46,080 acres, worth $230,400 at $5 per acre, 
cannot be gelected until the United States Survey ghall 
have been completed; but of course the selection ghould 
be made as g00n after the gurvey as possible, 80 that the 
beat portions of the unoccupied lands may be obtained. 

Article 9th, gection 1st, of the Constitution of this State, | 
gays: CL <6 i 

« The Legislature ghall encourage by all guitable 


means the promotion of intellectual, scientitic, moral and 
agricultural improvement.” 


Section 4th of the same article gays : 


« The Legislature $shall take meagures for the protec- 
tion, improvement and other disposition of guch lands as 
have been, or may hereafter be, regerved or granted by 
the United States, or any person or per80ns, to the State 
for the use of a Univerrity ; and the funds accruing from 
the rents or gale of guch lands, or from any other 8ource 
for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which shall be applied to the 
gupport of 8aid |/niversity with 8uch branches as the 

ublic convenience may demand, for the promotion of 
fiteraties, the arts and gclences, as may be authorized 
by the terms of guch grant. And it gall be the duty of | 
the legislature, as 800n as may be, to provide effectual 
means for the improvement and permanent gecurity of | 
the funds of gaid University.” 


It is to be hoped that the means in the poggession of 


the State for « formation of a University will be carefully 
guarded and an institution erected that may be gecond | 
to none of its kind. What the State wants is a great | 
University, establighed on broad and liberal principles. Þ|. 

The want of a State University will s0on be telt. A] 
rapidly increaging number of children are approaching 
manhood in the State, and they cannot be sent to the At- 
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lantic States to be taught those branches which they can- | 
{ not obtain in the common gchools, and which are neces- 
| sary to the completion of their education- 


California 
must gtrive lo build up great institutions of learning to 
which 8tadents may come from all parts of the Pacific, 
and ghe cannot retain her pogition or as8ume & high one, 


A State University is the proper head for the Common 
School system. Experience has shown in various States 
that the money divided among a number of Colleges and 
Academies is little better than thrown away. The State 
that desires to have a great University within its borders 
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all facilifs for learning, 80 that the gtudent may teach 
himself if the teacher be incompetent. 

It is a fact well known to men convergant with the 
8ystems of education in Europe and America that the |; 

nited States have not an institution of learning com- 
paratively degerving the name of Univergity. We have 
not one thorough Medical College. Oar colleges are at 
best but poor places where the student may learn Latin, 
Greek and Conio Sections. stadies of little use to practi- 
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must concentrate its means upon one, and in it provide | 


” 
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Phonetics. 

Mn. Enron !-—At an especial meeting of the Rev. 
Mr. Blakeslee's class in Phonography, Rev. J. Up- 
z0n was called to the chair and R. L. d'Aumale ap- 
pointed Secretary, when the following preamble and 


regolutions were unanimously adopted as the sense | 
| of the class, many of whom have been for some time 


acquainted with the great merits of the system. 


Whereas, 1t is a truth generally admitted that the pro- 
gress of civilization, the influence of religion, the weltare 
of society, and the prosperity and permanency of our free 
institutions depgnd upon the general intelligence of the 
people. A PF 4 f* F AO 

And whereas'it is 4 fotdriens fact, that thealifficulty of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the present orthography 
and pronunciation of the Euglish language is a chief ob- 
ﬆacle in the way of popular edncation, and an espectal 
hindrance to the improvement of our foreign population. 

And whereas, it has been fully demonstrated that the 
science of Phonetics affords z simple and easy method of 
eradicating this pernicious obstacle to a more thorough 
general intelhgence ; therefore be it regolved as the gense 
of this Class. 

18t. That the time and lebor now necessarily required 
to obtain a knowledge of the orthography and pronuncia- 
tion of our language 1s a chef impediment to the general 
education of the people, esyecially of our immigrant popu- 
lation, and ought to be imneviately removed. 

2d. That the best metiod of eradicating this imped- 
ment is the introduction and use of the spelling reform, as 
illu«trated in the science of Phonetics and practised 1n the 
arts of Phonography and Phonotypy. 


3rd. That abundant experience has amply proved the | 


ability of Phonetics to accomplish all the educational ad- 
vantazes which its friends claim in 1ts behalf. 

4th. .That it is the imperative duty of every earnest and 
gincere friend of education to obtain a clear understanding 
of this important gclence. 

5th. That we earnestly commend the 8nbject of the 
Language Reform ro the considerate attention of clergy- 
men, teachers, committees and trustees of schools, the 
public press, aud all interested in the 8pecial or general 
1mprovement and welfare of goctety. 

Gth. That in our teacher, Rev. 8. V. Blakeslee, a mis- 
sionary laboring among our foreign population, We recog- 
nis2 a gentleman eminently qualitied by attainments, ex- 
perience and natural endowments to impart a_thorouga 
knowledge of this invaluable science, and hereby tender 
him our cordial thanks for the considerate attention he has 
devoted to us during this course of instract*on, and most 
cheerfulty recommend him and his philanthropic labors to 
the attention or the citizens of San Francisco. 

J. Uesvs, President. 


' | R. L. D'AUMALE, Secretary. 
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THE SONOMA INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Rev. Da. VER Mtn, Rector....Mrs; Ver Men, Principal. 


Mrs. E. WytR, Teacher of Englislr Branches. 
Miss C. E. KrynoLDs, Teacher of Music, 
Miss A. KING, Ase1stant Teacher. 
A Christian home for our daughters, where regular discipline 
and thorough studies are combined with lberal freedom and do- 
mestic refinement : a nureery for dutiful children, affectionate 418+ 


1 iers, aud high-minded mothers. 


Such is the end we have in view in devoting time, labor and 
capaciues to the Sonoma Institute, which was opened en the first 
Monday in Septeimher. 

Counſorming to the almost unanimous opmion*expressed by our 
friends, we have velect-ed the beautiful and proverbially healthy 
velley of Sonoma, than which, no retreat could be more advanta- 
geos for the purpose of education, Remote from the bustle of 
a «tirring country, ut twenty or thirty miles distance from San 


cal, men as every educated man in the United States 
knows. 

The evils of the American System of Colleges is that 
quantity is looked to instead of quality. Every town, 
every sect, every medical gcheol wants its college, pro- 
vides four walls and half a dozen teachers (perhaps in- 
competent at that) and call the whole concern a college. 
The real wants of the gcholars are overlooked. The 
medical student is not provided with the collections, the 
sp:cimens which are to be found in the great colleges of 
Earope. It is the game thing with the students of all 
the natural gciences. 

There are a multitude of evils about the gystem of col- 


by prudent management in the beginning California may | 
avoid the mogt of them. California wants a University, 
and but one, to be endowed and assisted by the State, 
entirely independent of all religious gects and of all 
achools, open to the teaching of valuable knowledge and 
to all class of gtudents. It should be providedwith the | 
most extensive collection of books, paintings, drawings, 
specimens of gtatuary, and of mineralogica), animal aud 


| philogopher. The s8tudent sbould not be forced to enter 
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vegetable gpecimens for the education of the natural 


tt. 


certain classes and remain a\ fixed time without congid- 
eration of his progress or his wants, The system of com- | 
pulsory classes is fit only for children, + | 

The time has come for action on p 8abject, and to act 
wisely 1t is necessary to consider the faults of the sys- 
tems elsewhere prevalent. W hatever mee gures may be 
adopted they sbould be adopted with caution, for it is | 
better that the opening of the University be postponed 
for -__ years than that it be injadiciously organ- 
ized. 
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Fruncisco and Benicia, from whence it is daily acces ble by 
et4ge and 8teamboat Conveyance. 


We promise all that is generally promised in a prospectus. | 


We conceive all the care and anxiety of parents. We are ready 


to meet them, and, trusting in an experience of many years in | 


educational teachiog, und in a proper sen+e of Christian responsi- 
bility, we leave the work to comment itzelf, * 
JOHN L. VER MEHR, 
Rector of Grace Church, San Francisco, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Course of Instruction includes a Primary Department, and 
a Junior, a Mid4l- and a Senior Class, into which the Pupils are 
entered after careful examination. 

PRIMARY DePaARTMENT—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Elements 
of Arithmetic, Map of the United States, leading eveNtts in Histo- 
ry, first less0ns in Composition, introduction into French. 

JUx10R CLass—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, influd- 
ing fractions, Klements of Grammar, Geography of America and 
Europe, History of the United States, Botany, Compoeition, 
French. | 

M1DDLE CL4Ss—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar with parsing, Geography, History of England, Geometry, 
Botany, Chemistry, Mineratogy, Bookkeeping, Compositicn, 
French, German, Latin. 

SENIOR CLass-—Elocution, Grammar with analysis of Poetry, 
Rhetoric, Lovic, Algebra, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Use of the / 
(;3lobes, Chemistry, Natural Philo*ophy, General History, English 
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Literature, French Literature, German Literature, Compostt on | 


#1 Engash, French, and German, Latin 


The Scholastic Year consists of One Session, beginning on the | 
first Monday in September, and ending towards the middle of | 
July, at which time a public examination will take Place, with 
(istribution to all who merit them, of Testimoma's of Excellenc 
11 Conduct and Seholarship. We wish to avoid all rivalry Merit 
must be absolate, not comparative. 

Every two months a Report is forwarded to the Parents or 
Guardiuns, X ; 
| EEGULATIONS. | 

All letters sent must be under cover to parents or glardians, All 
letters recerved must come under cover from pareuts or guar- 
dians, Packages will be inspected. No visits allowed, except ' 
with parents or guardians written consent. 

EXPENSES, &C. 
Charge per Sexs'on of a year, payable quarterly inad- 

om GO RTTPONeY HS S6 £000 £004 aL. 0 c0eged $++++++:4++.. $600 00 
Parents ending two daughters, for each.....o--o-- +, 50.1: 00 

(This charge includes board, tuition, wasbing, weming 
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__ and stativnerv.) 4 
Emrance Fee, (instead of bed, bedding, &C.)......-. Yi 
| Only Extra Charges, at the option of Pareuts: 
| Nnzic, with use of Instrument, per quarter... .- TIT %y 
| Drawing, per QUarter...opooeeeppepen ene pernneeccyy SID TT 
'_ Fach pupil must ve provided* with four napkins, two Bip 


-—] never permit their children to stay away from col 


| *heets, four pillow casee, four towe's, 8ix changes, (the ys 
| clothing in proportion,) a flat combs, work-box, brushes, 4+ 
| No uwdvance can be mare for clothing ©Y other expense, ;/ " 
| 81m to meet 8uch expenses be depoxited. _ , 
| Noscholur will be received for a shocter time than half ai 
| For farther information, address— _ , 
Rev. Dr. VER MEnR, St Mary's Hail, Sonoma, or 
Rev. C. B. WyaTT, Rector of Trinity Church, San Frangig, 
H. CHANNING BEALs, Esq., San Francisco. ; 
GEN. VALEEJ0, SOnoma. 
JoztEPH W. Winaxs, Es@., Sacramento. 
Ggo W, PLUmE, EsQ., Murysvile, 
Ds. Hu1Eg, Petaloma. Y 
The School, closed during the holidays, will re-commene: .Þ 
$2+$10n on Thuresday, 5th January. ; 
The steamer Georgina leaves Long wharf on Tuesday, hun 
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My, and Saturday, to return the following days. 4 
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Educationai Heeting, '/ 

An Educational meeting was held last evening iy 4 
Baptist Church,.on W ashington street. The church wy 
well filled, and among the audience were a large nun 
| of. children belongiag tc the public schools. Mayor Gp 
rison being present was. called upon to preside overs, 
meeting. Atiter a prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brierly, ad us 
by the choir, Mr. Swett, Principal of the Firs Jigs 
Public School, read an Eazoy apon the sul-*2ct of Em, 
tiov, In which he particularly recommended that i, - 
present 8ystem of 1/dueation there should be a conti 
tion of the beautiful and the us8eful. = 
Mr. O'Grady, Superintendent of the City Public <\_l 


delivered an address upon the snbject of Educating. 
spoke of the qualificatious requisite for teachers, Ti» 
Should be all that they would-have their pupils be © 
and shonld teach as. much by example nas by works, Pu 
more thorough knowledge ought to be imparted to © 
pupil. He £hould be taught to think and reaso, 1s vs 
as commit to-memory certain formulas. Mr, () Gr 
address was a very Interesting one, and we hope yg; 
see 1t published. , g: 

Rev. De. Gray addressed the meeting. He had rig 
most of the schools in the city, and in his recent rity) 
bad found great improvements ; in the rooms, in tie yd 
pearance of scholars, and 1n their progress. He hojelts 
in a few mouths we sbould see changes that wonl! gl 
the heart. In no place had he found the intelles v 
talent among s8cholars that he had here. It was rea 
able. Pareuts must as8ist and aid teachers. They 9 
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day, | 
lon. Paul K. Habbs, Superintendent of Public $87 
was Introduced to the audience, and said that a las ly! 
been 1nposed on him, the arduous daties of which 1 
public were but littie aware. He had had expets 
and he knew how diflticuit was the task; and lies 
| not only aid, bat torgiveness, it he made a mistake i 
performance of his daties. Mr, Hubbs illustrated | 
marks with one or two amnsing atecdotes. A lewit 
esting remarks were made by R<v. Mr. Briggs. 18 
tleman in the audience 8aid he had been disappoiuts 
not having heard something of a more practical natue* 
relation to the schools and school system of tlie 07 
He thought the citizens of Calitoraia wanted practe. 3 
informatior, oa this subject, and they would be wil * 
contribute largely and liberally 1n suppcrt of the cas 
education. *Y 
Mr. Wells said that those who wished informato 3 
| the 8nbject of the condition ofthe city schools be W* 
Stor to the forthcoming report of the Superintendeut, wi 
wonld be pablished next week. x 
. Mr. Habbs stated that he had made a communicates 
the Legislature, proposing the free school system lor 
forma * 
The Mayor said that preparations were 'in progres 
the erection of a uumber of brick buildings as wy 
honses, Which shonld be suitable for all time torr 
About $40,000 could be appropriated to this work. 7 
months 8Tſice the scholars were in hovelzs, but a 1eww 
henee he hoped to 8ee them in buildings which wot 
an honor to,the age and place we live iu. 
Atter some vety fiac music by tho church choir, vl 
volunteered, the meeting adjourned. 
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school librarles, and to increase the 8chool fund i” 


' be employed and the higher branches of learning® 
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UN The OUTSING aPPEears TN INNINUA QUATEETIY TU d 
of the City Superintendent of the Public Sehools. | 
gives a clear view ef the present condition of our if 
schools, in which San Franciseo may well take Þ 


vs 


is 


though it is necessary that much more should be dv 
for them. We believe that the Mayor, the Board 6 
Education aud the Superintendent, are actuated", 
the proper spirit, and that strenous exertions vi 
be made by them to build school houses, to extabl 


greatest extent, $0 that the most able teachers 


taught as portions of an ordinary English educatu® 


. 


. _ ye wp_— geen as ag wy L 1 # | 
We understand that the Mayor is determined that | 


three or four first class brick 8chool houses $hall be | 
built before the close of his teri of office; and every 
Leitizen will cousider 8nccess (in $0ch a PUrPOoSE a8 an 
Renduring monument in pride of his administration. 
Our system of taxation is grievous, but no man worthy 
of enjoying daylight in California will complain of any 
tax imposed to support Common Schools, and there- 
ore we trust that the Board of Supervisors will order 
-dith highest 8choo0l tax permis8Ible with our present 
FP s to be levied at the next as8ess8ment. It 1s highly 
Important that a good library of -interesting, com- 
\rehensive and instructive books for children should 


bo ſurnished for every Common School; and we. # 


understand that the sum of $50 per month is at-the 
Jisposition of the Board of Education for this purpose, 
nd will be applied to it. 


( 


xG LADIES ACADEMY AT SAN Josr.—We have 
Sived from a gentleman in San Jose the following ac 
nt of the 8emi-annual distribution of premiums at the 
ng Ladies Academy at San Joge, under the care of 


O 


Sisters of Notre Dame :— | 
semi-annual distribution of pre- | 
at the above excellent institaution | 
the 2th day of February, 1854, and, with others who 
nessed the proceedings, Was highly pleased and grat1- 
hy the evidences of rapid improvement exhibited by 
1 The Sisters have completed a portion of their 
e brick academy, and the room 10 which the exhibition 
had is one of the finest , (he State, and finished in a 
bn. chaste, but elegant 8tyle. _ 
Cd pregent on this occasion about one hundred 
ladies, papils of the institution, and a re- 
tabls namber of parents and others, who attended 
1vitation. The demeanor of the pupils was marked 
a! air of gentleness and ng pn Showing a gratifying 
Yr OVencnt in manners and dispos1tion. 
Ig phe es i commenced at the hour of 2 P. M., and 
minated at about half-past 5. Some most exquistte 
23 of-music were performed on the piano, and others 
g by the young ladies of the genior class. Two very 
resting dialogues were spoken—the first 8 Dialogue | 
Examination,” by Misses Paulina Watson, Louisa Far- | 
zh; Mary Murphy, Ada Dougherty, Mary McDonnel, 
ara Cronly, «Anna Smith, Susan McDougall and Rosalte 
ibe; the 8econd a ©Dialogue on Pride Convicted, by | 
isscs Cornelia Cagshen, Georgiana Berry, Mary Fitzger- | 
J, Fanny Middleton, Arabella Smith, Elizabeth O'Hagan | 
ad Emma Metcalt. | | 
Premiums of good conduct were awarded to Migases | 
hel Gastro, Carlotta DeHaro, Virginia DeLeon, Char- 
te Seymour, Dimas Fernandez, Benita Palomarez, Gua- 
ape Castro, Luce Moreno, Cornelia Caghen and Fran- 
0 Sanol. . | 
lany other premiums were awarded to the pupils of the 
ious classes iu the diff-rent deprtrtments of English, 
uish and French, which it would not be poss8lble to 
ation within proper limits. Several epistolary compo- 
00s were read by the young ladies most advanced, 
ich were marked by much talent and fine gentiment. 
he Sisters whocondact, and the friends of this flourigh- 
institution, have every reaso0n to be pleased with 1ts 
ess. It 8eems to be all that the most strict personal | 
exclusive attention of these highly accomplished and ' 
able ladies could make it. P, 
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was pregent at the 
ms which occurred 


pupils. 
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ol MA £$£ San Joss, Feb. 15th, 1854. 
ESPECTED SR: I have read with astonishment ihe article in 
Ie Christian Advocate, which you have forwarded tome. Weall 
J01c8 that these gentlemen find nothing else tO impute to us but 
8ehood, and stories forged by themselves. We have consulted 
zether, examined the paat and the present, and we all were un- 
8 to-find even the gimplest fact which could give the least Occat 
on to our revilers to invent egnch imputations; moreover no 
pung lady educated here could ever address vuch complaints to 
er parents, the greatest hiberty being left them 1n matters of con» 
ence and religion. If these zealous gentlemen wisnh at any 
te, they can convinces themseives wtth thetr own eyes, by COM- 
g 10 Our private chapel and visiting each girl's 8eat ; they will 
id thers (perhaps with astonighmepnt,) as wany Protestant Bibles 
6 there are Protestant giris who wish to peruse them, and do 
russ them during divins 8ervice. 
I am, 8ir, with much respect, 

Your obedient gervant, S13TEK LOYOLA, 
Superior of the Sisters of Notre Dams. 


[ . 
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{ Sectarianism in Public Schools. 
To ThE EvitoR ALTA CALIFORNIA :—T 866 by Satur- 


| day morning's Alta that you are willing to edmit a reply 


to *Nee Temere nec Timide,” who affects to deny the 
Sectarianism of Roman Catholic Schools, by calling in 
question s0me 8tatements in the California Christioun 
Advocate, I am 8atisfied with the reply I have already 
given 1n the Advocate of the 10th instant. It is t,o long 
tor your columns, and will find all necessary readers where 


citizens; but by a design, however imperſectly expres8ed 


,ofticers, the Board of Education would apply it. 


It 18. Allow me, however, too call your attention to a fow 


' facts which have not been stated generally iti the city 


daily press, and which are worthy a pla& in every paper 
of a large city circulation. 'Thoy will show you that tho 
Advocate has not been actuated by narrow and sectarian 
Jealousies or by inimical feelings to any class of our fellow 
of adyancinvg the true 1aterests of our Public Schgols. | 
There re two funds for the 8upport of Common or Pub- 
lic Schools in this effy. One is denominated the State 
and County School Fund ; the other is the City School 
Fund, raised by special act in accordance with the City 
Charter 
& The State and County Fund amounts to about $31,077. 
It 18 apportioned to the 8everal s8chools by the County 
Treasurer, who is to pay it over on the warrant of the 
County Superintendent of Common Schools. The Trenxs- 
urer, 1n accordance with the State School Law, gpportion 
ed to the Sectarian Schools $5176, and to the City Fres 


'Common Sehools $25.901—it being « pro rata division of 


the money.” Mr. J. W. Stillman, the County Superintend- 
ent, drew his warrants in favor of tho Sectarian Schools 
till they have obtained some over $5000, But he refased 
to draw any warrants in favor of the Free Common 
Schools! He pleads that there is 80me question as to the 
laW in the case. The following is his note, which was 
laid before the Common Conncil over a week ago, and re- 
lates to the matters of which I wes aware betore I pub- 
lished the Advocate of the 16th of January : 


OFFICE COUNTY SUPT, CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
MR. H. Bowie, CitY TREA8URFR— Dear Sir ;— Yours 
of the 7th Febraary instant, calling my attention to an 
ordinance providing for the drawivg uf school moneys 
through me, has been received, and in reply allow me to 
8ay, that I should be happy to comply with your request 
could I do 80 legally ; and as there 1s 80me difference of 
opinion upon the law regulating Common Schools, I must 
respectfully decline the drawing any moneys from the 

County Treagury until the question is 8ettled. 
Respectfully, J. W. STILLMAN. 


Now, gentlemen, it may gurprise you to learn that there 
can be no question about 7/:s portion of the funds. Thers 
might have been a question as to whether the sectarian 
schools were entitled under the law to a 8ingle dollar of 
this fund. I am not a lawyer, but would venture to ex- 
press doubts of the legality of the claim of any 8ectarian 
8chool to a portion of the public money. They are not, in 
my opinion, common schools in the sense of the law. Their 


| teachers were never appointed (perhaps) according to law; 


probably were never examined by the proper committees. 
These questions have not been settled, and if Mr. Still- 
man had denied the application of. the sectarian schools 
till these law points were settled, it would have been all 
very well, But he refuges to draw his warrant for the 
free public schools, after he has handed over to the secta- 
rian 8chools nearly the amount of their claim ! The s8chools 
which are common schools, and managed according to the 
common school law beyond a question are retused the 
public school money, © because there is a difference of 
opinion upon the construction of the common school law !” 

There 1s, as I have said, another fund for common 
£chools in the city, which this year amounts to $65,000 or 
$67,000. This tund does not go into the Connty Treagury. 
at all. It 1s payable to the order of the Common Council, 
to meet the bills which have been audited by the Board of 


Education. (See Corporation Mannal, City, Ordinances, 


chap. vi, sec. 8) No money from this fund shall be * ap- 
propriated to any other purpose than to the Support of free 
common schools ;” and these * shall be tree trom all secta- 
rian or denominatioual influence or interference.”—(Ses 
chap. v1., secs. 3 and 4) Mr. Stillman has nothing to do 
with this fund ; but he has chosen to know how the proper 
The 
Board proposes to confine it wholly to the city schools. 


| He learns the Catholics claim a portion of it. ; 
There is s0me question about 1t, and that is how can the 


8ectaries get 1t! Not legally, certainly, (or, it tney can, let 
them.) So Mr. Stillman resolves to keep the City Public 
Schools out of what clearly belongs to them from the 
State and County, just because 1t 18 in the power of his 


hand to do 80, unless the Board of Education, to compro- ' 


mise the matter, will give the Catholic schools a portion 
of the city funds over which Mr. 8. bas no legal control ! 
It is not my design to arraign Mr. Stillman, TI wish to 
bring to view the Mitred Priest behind him. I s8ay no- 
thing of motives. I have stated simply the facts 


' which I-deemed necessary to a proper understanding of 


the present mysterious movements in relation to the 


; Common School Fund 1n this, city,-aud to 8huw the abomi- 


nable character of our present school law and the out- 
rages 0n our free gchools attempted under it, 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to state that the people gen- 
erally are not aware of the persevering, 1insidious and 
shameless efforts to pervert our common 8chool tunds. I 
have published several facts calculated to call attention to 
them, but the publication has been consrtrued, arttally or 
Igyorang's, into an effort of s8ectarian bitterness, aud the 

( 


odium Theologicum has been thrown over the whole. 1 


| regret to gee that you have fallen into the same migtake 
| and quote as: applicable to this, controversy the nes of 


F 1 
us £ -J5 


Pope: Si oy 

For forms of faith let grace/ess zealots figat, 

His can't be wrong Whose life 1s 10 lhe Rght. 
Gentlemen, this does not relate to *lorms of faitlf” The 

qutestion is, Shall our common 8chools be sectarianized ? 

Laay, Nay. Neither Methodists, Baptists, Presbyteriats, 


or Romanists, sball contro) them, nor ought any cenomt: 
| nation as such to have any influence 1n, or Intertere with 
an 


AATRTPEY NON RANCROPFT TTRRARY. 


the common-8chools, in any way whitever. 1 am W1llng 
that Roman Catholics should have all the civil, religious, 
and educational rights which Methodits, Baptists, Pres 
byterians, or otherndenominations have, As citizens they 
all have equal rights. But I object etaphlatically to the 
ettort to break up our common 86hog! Sy8tcms, and to the 
pervers10n ot our common s8chool fund to the support of 
tomamet schools. They are especially sectarian. ' 
I have not said Romanism is Idolatry, & heresy, a cor- 
ruption of Christianity. Ihave no theological controversy 
with the Catholics. I have 8imply stated 8ome facts 0 
the 8ectarian character 4 their- schools, aad thence op- 
posed thetr application fhr common school funds. I un- 
derstand the general tone of the Ala is in principle with 
me. I shall be gorry to learu the contrary. 1t, however, 
you eutertfin different views, I hope the Adrocate will 
not be misrepresented on this question. And if the 
taith 18 right where the /ife is right, and if the American 
sy8tem ot tree 8chools be right—which I firmly believe 
and truly 8upport—your couplet 8hould lead you to par- 
don any little theological heresy you may discover it. mo 
And how should you regard the claims of a taith. however 
poinpous, which perpetrated the wrong in the rf? of Pt r- 
verting the public fands to 8nstain its denominations! 


Schools ? 


- Office of the Christian Advocate, 148 Cla y 


_ a8 this 8tabber in the dark ? 
let the people look at him. 1 shall publish Mr. Maclay's 


Very respecttully, yours, &c,, 

S, D. StxoNnDs. 
' k, 2 * hy ( 
San Francisco, March 11, 1854, \ 


ABDENDA, 


Since writing the above and gending it to the pres 1 
have received two letters which, according to date I ghould 
have receive betore my paper appeared, and I am induc: 
edto add a fact or two. I aftirmed in my paper of Jan, 
16th that the *sisters” uged their influence to have tho 
pupils conform. | Your correspondent denies it and $i3ter 
Loyola certifies it « falsebood. In reply, I indicate that 
the young lady is absent as they very well know, and 1 
introduce a confirmatory certiticate ot the facts in the cas« 
from Rey, M. C. Briggs. Ifit is not s8ufticient, with the ey- 
idence of the oath and faith bound coudition of Romanist 
teachers to proselyte which 1 adduce, to justity my repre- 
gentation before the community for all what an anonv- 
mous writer can 8ay, I will simply ask the time neces+ 
8ary to produce the wiiness---the mothe! herself. 

As regards the other 8tatement denied, I will quots 
from a letter this moment received from Rev. C. Maclay. 
He re -atflirms the 8tatement and informs Nee Temere Nec 
7imide where it was that he (Maclay) remonstrated with 
the teacher, and who the teacher was. The Rey Mr. 
Maclay says: *The teacher's name 18 Buckley. at that time 
in the Romish school in Santa Clara; and the remon- 
strance took place in my house in presence of five or 8ix 
pers8ons, and that Mr. Buckley will not—dare not deny it.” 

If this 18 not definite, direct and overwhelming to the 
anonymous $cribler, I do not know what could be. Who 
Let him now come forth and 


letter this week. S. 
San Francisco, (Monday) March 13th. 
*Sec. 9, The County Superintendent may, and he is hereby 


empowerad, in incorporated cities, to appoint three School Com- 
mis#i0ners for atty Common School or District, upon petition of 


D. S. 


the inh bitants theref requesting the 8ame. 


Sec. 4. Such School s8h8il be, and sre hereby entitled !o ell the 


'\Nghts and privileges of any other City or Common Schools, in 


the pro rata division of School money raized by iaxation, aad 
8LAll receive its proportion of money from the State Schoo! Fund 
in the annual distribution ; Provided : They ure conducicd in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this Act, 
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ScnoolL Law.—It is well known that there 18s 2 good 
deal of discontent prevalent in regar@to the present schoo! 
law, and more particularly with that section which pro- 
vides for a division of the schools and gchool money. We 
have already spoken of the amendatory bill of Mr. Ashley, 
Chairman of the Houge Committee on Education. We 
have likewise een an amendatory bill offered by Mr. 
Stemmons, of San Joaquin, but it leaves the objectionable 
clauses jast as they are. Are there no friends of the 
Common School system in Stockton to instruct Mr. Stem- 
mons by telegraph ? Mr. Griffith, of Yolo, has introduced 
2 bill in relation to townsbip public schools, but 1t does not 
apply to the district common schools. Aghley's bill, with 
perhaps a little amendment, 1s the one wanted. This is 
question on which every voter should watch the legislators 


to 8eb that there be no dodging. 
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| of instruction. 
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| tion in favor of therr peculiar views. If any are not pleased 
that their children should be instructed in what the Ro- 


|+on his child deficient in this particular, would have the 


ers aud patrons. 


| Catholic schools, they have no reason to demand or to ex- 


Catholic Schools and Protestant Pupils. 

MIR. EDITOR :—Tt appears to me that in the lacubre- 
nets : | 
tions of the Christian Advocate, on the 8ubject of Catholic 
Schools, as well as in a communication in your columus 
over the 81gnature, *Nec Timide, &c.,” there is'a m1sap- 


”—_— . _ - , : X " q _ —_— Ss } 11 then. 
prehenston of the merits of the c2$e, which IT desire to land cry agalnst them but not till 


pornt out: 


In their anxiety to fix the charge of 8ectatianism on the 


Roman Catholic Schools of this State, manifested- by one | 
party, and the equal zeal of the other to defend them from 
| the charge, both, as I conceive, lose 8ight of this very es- j 
| 8ential truth. The Catholic Church considers it of vital 
| Imnortance that the youtn ot its Communion 811 ald be 
| early tanght in the principles of its religious faith. How 
| ever des1 able In Other reSpects any scool gys8tem may 
| be, wh « | 
view ot the Catholic Church, radically detective. Hence 

her cousi8tent opposition to the common s8chool gystem of 

the country, which allows a9 instruction in the distinctive 

principles of the charch. Hence the golewn appeal from 

the assembled bishops at Baltimore, directed to their focks 

liroughont the United States, in which they adjure them, | 
as they valae the well being of their children, not to ex- 

pose trem to the disastrons effects of an education where 
the duties of religion are not taught, and hence the estab- 

lIishment throughout the United Rates of schools, where 

puplis, while they are acquiring the radiments of science, 
may also be rooted and grounded in the knowledge and 
practice of the rites of the church. 

Such being the acknowledged principles of the Charch 
of Rome, its practice is consistent. The church commands 
her members to educate their children in religious knowl- 
edge ; and the clergy and sisters of charity, who have been 
8et apart to the work of education, are obedient to the 
commands enjoined. Thogse, therefore, who get into a 
heat and ſume in asserting or denying, this esscntial prin 
ciple of the schools of the Raman Catholic Church are 
beating the air. Religion consisting in the practice of the 
rites of the Catholic Church, and faith in 1ts worship, 1s 
taught in her schools. So are Greek and Latin taught in 
a class1cal 8chool ; 80 18 the use of the quadrant in a schcol 
for navigation; and, although religion 1s only one of the 
s$uabjects embraced in the curriculum of instruction in a 
Catholic seminary, yet the Catholic parent, who should 


8&me, yes, a more gerious ground of complaint, than if he 
had sent him to a classical gchoo], and discovered after- 
ward that the Latin language did not euter into its course 


But the trouble 18, that Protegtant children are taught 
the Roman Cathohe religion. True ; and why should they 
not be? If parents choose to 8end their children, where 
by a bref consideration of the principles of the Romish 
church, snstained by constant and universal practice, they 
might know that they would receive instruction in the 
faith of the church, by whom it was founded and is 8u8- 
tained, they can ouly blame their own stupidity if their 
children are taught the creed and rites of the Catholic 
Church. This very<ourse of instruction entered into the 
views of the tounders of these schools ; the church enjoins 
it by its authority. Roman Catholic parents require it, 
and the teachers would be guilty of treason to their own 
vows and recreant to the trust committed to them, did 
they tail in this respect to carry out the yiews of fonnd- 


It would be rsking too mich of Roman Catholic teach- 
ers to require them, when &bout to instract their pupils 1n 


religion, to preface their teachings by requesting all Pro- | days, and vacation time. 


| as ] XY. ( 1 «ff 4s - : - . E 
118 QEenclent on this Important DAVTLICULAT, IT 18, 10 has 
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| by it. It your children are led by it to ow 
come Catholics, 1t 1s a result you might have ———_ ; 
When the Advocate man can prove that any undue lont- 

tferent from what 1 have desenbed 
s© 8chools, I will join him ia has hue 


be converte:' 


ence or any thing 1 
haye been used at the 
VERITAS. 


P. &,—If Protestant preach ers and editors grieve vuver 
the prosperity of Catholic 8chools let them found bette!: 


ones. E | | 
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CA Catholic Schools Again. / g” br Fs 
Mr. EDrrorR.— Will you bes 80 kind as to allow m$ to 
tell Mr. Veritas,” through the mediam of your valuable 
Journal, that lis letter on the subject of Catholic Schools, 
as faras 1t contains an argument, rests on a presamption 
utterly unattainable. It is true that © the Catholic Church 
commands her members to educate their children in re 
ligions knowledge,” but the conclustons, v1Pluch Mr. *Vert- 
tas” has deduced from the principle, are not legitimate. 
According to his mode of reasoning, Catholic teachers 
$hould be constantly engaged in tampering with the rell- 
gious feelings of their pupils, and Protestant children 
would be hourly exposed to imhibe the doctrines of our 
religion. That 8ach is not the case Mr. Editor, I hope to 
be able to show to your readers. © The trouble 18,” 8ays 
| Mr. Veritas, © that the Protestant children are taught the 
Roman Catholic Religion. True,” says he, © and why 
8hould they not be.” I1deny the assertion, and whilst 1 
defy its author, and each and every member of the Protes- 
tant community to prove it, we are ready to show that 
proselytism has been taught in 8ome of thoge schools that 
have not as yet been 8tyled * Sectarian.” 

« There is,” says Mr. Veritas, © a misapprehenslon of 
the merits of the case, which I desire to point out.” The 
gentleman has not pointed out the misapprehenslon—it 
till exists, and, © Veritas” himgelf has misapprehended 
the merits of the case, 8s I will shew to him and your 
reaqers. 

There are three kinds of Catholic schools—one in which 
Protestant children are not admitted unless their parents 


the Catholic ſaith—such 18, for instance, Mount St. Mary's, 
in Maryland. The secoad kind 1s that 1 which Protes- 
'tarits and Catholics are received, but in which, by a 8trict 
regulation, the Catholic doctrine 1s never taught in the 
presence or hearing of Protestant pupils. And no Pro- 
testant child is allowed to attend at the catechism class 
(and I dety any person to prove the centrary) except by 
the expressed order of the parcnts or guardians of the 
child. Such is, for justance, the Cullege at ganta Clara, 
the academies at De Pueblo of San Jouse, Monterey, and 


| almost all academics and colleges throughout the United 


States. . The third kind embraces all denominations, 
\and no religion is taught except on Saturdays, Sun- 


mpa——_——— 


or guardians have expressly desired that they be taught. 


Sach are the schools in San ' 


testant children to withdraw until the l:8g0n was over, or | Francisco, against which cur enewies have poured out | 


that 8eparate rooms be provided for the two claszes of 
pupils. No, if Protestant parents send their children to 


pect any deviation from the established course of instrug 
man Church considers of vital importance, let them with- 


draw their children, but not blame the 8chool for being 
what its founder designed it 8hould be. 


their most bitter invectives, and endeayored with all the 

rce of their logic to brana as s8ectarian. 1 would ask Mr. 
 Ventas (for he must know) what 1s it that marks these 
schools 8ectarian ? Is it becanse Catholicism 18 tanght on 
Saturdays and vacation time ? I must contess that they 
nay be termed, in the language. of our enemies, sectarian 
on Saturdays and Sandays. But if zeligton 18 excluded qu- 
ring the week will Mr. Veritas not be 80 candid as to ac- 
knowledge that our s8chools gre as public as any in the 


But, again, there 1s no occasion for \mputing g8inister 
motives to the teachers of these 8schools, it Protestant 
children unde? } their instruction do become Catholics. 
{t is the effec! of the 8ystem probably, and not tbe fault of 
tire teacher. Vhe system 18 wisely designed by the heads 
of the Roman Catholic Charch .to secure to their youth a 
thorough inst1 tection in branches of gecalar knowledge, and 
at the game time confirm them in the taith of their own : 
communion, and the practice of its rites. But the same | 
arguments, which pregented to the mind of a Catholic 
youth confirm and strengthen Him in his faith, would in | 


and tend finally by a natural regult, to produce convictions 
favorable to the Catholic Church, 


_ , , k 4 | a1 | 
When children of Protestant parents become Cathohecs | #!2p*-. 


under this system, why inveigh against the teacher with 
invidious charges of proselytizm? Can the 8ame fountain 
bring torth waters both bitter and 8gweet ! Can the game 
instruction coufirm a Catholic 1a his faith in the 8even 
8acraments, in the doctrine of the mass, in the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, in the merits of good works, in the neces- 
Sity of peunance, while it leads a Protestant boy to faith 
and repentance ? The thing is 1npossible. The 8eed 18 
the same, and falls upon similar gvil. In the latter case, 
perhaps more hard and intractable, but if any fruit at all 
be yielded it wil! be the same. | 

It then your s0n or daughter become 
Catholic Semiuary, (I speak to you Protestant parents,) 
you need not charge the teachers with Proselytism, and | 
as8ert that they have departed from their public pledge | 
not to iuterfere with the religious faith of Protestant ! 
pupils. They were bound by their obligation to their 
Supertors and to their Catholic patrons to teach the doc- 
trines of their church. To these ingtructions, your 80n Or 
daughter, having been placed in this school by your own 
free choice, listenea ; away lrom parental 1utluence to 8us- 
tain her, she yielded, she denied the faith of her parents, 


a Catholic, at a | 


' receive 1instruction in these schools. 


city. That such is the case any ono who wishes to visit them 
may $ee ; aud the fact is proved by the 575 little ones that 
Why then are our 
Is it becau+ce of the teachers 
being Catholic ? It 80, every school in the world 1s 8ecta- 
riau. But, let me ask Mr. Veritas, are we guilty of the 
charge of proselytism, with which he has with mach 1nge- 
nuity endeavored to brand us !? And may I not ask the 
blind, bigotted anti-Chris/tan Advocate to point out any 
mark of sectarianism attached to our schools. !f.the chil- 
dren who attend the schools of the Sisters of Charity are 


Schools termed Sectarian ? 


' like manner tirst unsettle the mind of a Protestant child, | better dispozed than other Protestants toward the doctrines 


ot the CathconcChurch, it is not because of any tampering on 


| the part of the Sisters, but merely because of good ex- 


These little ones, who had been taught to hate 
nuns, and look upon them as they have been presented to 
the publie view by the gall-tinted pens of 8sa-141 men as the 

{{rocale, begin to 8ugpect that as the nuns have been ca- 
|umniated, 80 may their religion have been misrepreseated ; 
andit these children in their calm reflections arrive at the 
truth, the Sisters are not to be accountable. The tault 
rests 1n the air of the Convent, aud the Ststers are not re- 
$ponsIble for its effects. 

Now I will ask Mr. Veritas to prove that proselytism 
18 either abetied or connived at in our schonls, It he could 
prove this point, I would not be obliged to divest him of 
his as8nmed title, and call him Falsites or Egnorentia. But 


as 1 am absolutely certain that the gentleman cannot 


prove the proposition, I beg leave to deprive him of his 
lntallibility and claim it for myselt. VERITAS IN RE, 


and in vour estimation became worse than an infidel. 
The burden of blame in this matter rests on your own 
Shoulders. If Protestants send their children to Catholic 
«chools the teachers of 8uch schools will not withho)d in- 
«traction trom their Catholic pupils lest Protestants &hoald 
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| that you proposed it. 


7 © > The School Question again. 
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Mr: Epirok—In reading. Veritas in Re, in your papgf, | 
| was 8truck with the cotactdence, in wany important pay. | 
ticulars, between his article and my own. | 

He acknowledges that it 1s true * that the Catholic 
Church commands her members to educate their children 


Yy 


in religious knowledge,” This was my main proposition : 
and 'we both, Starting at the same point, arrive at a concla- 
$i0n 50 nearly 8imilar as to excite my wonder when I re. 
lect that we have never beture oompared notes on this 
$ubject. Says Veritas in Re, *1t these children, in their 
calm reflections, arrive at the /ruth, the Sisters are not to 
be accountable : the fauit rests in the air of the convent. 
and the sisters are not responslble for 1ts effects.” May | 
ask the favor of your readers to compare this with the 
following, trom Veritas : © There 18 no occaston for impaut- 
ing $inister motives to the teachers of these schools, if 
Protestant children under their instruction do becomo 

Catholics. Tt ts the effect of the sxystem, probably, and no! 

the fault of the teachers.” | 

The tenor of my article throughout was designed to 
Show that invidions charges of proselytism should not he 
made on the teachers of these schools, but that the resu!;. 
{avorable to Catholicism, was to be ascribed to the influ. 
ence of the 8ystem which Veritas in Re aptly terms the. 
air of the convent.” 

In adjusting the proper proportion, and in giving its dus 

weight to each of the ingredients which contribute to 
form this conventual atmosphere referred to by your cor. 
respondent, perhaps he and I might not always agree, 
though we consent to the main tact. Veritas in Re gives 
great weight to the kind and winning manners of the 
Si8ters. I am als disposed to attribute. much power to 
this 1nfluence, espectally on the minds of children, who 
are anable to discriminate carefully. From my own, ob- 
8ervation 1n convents, I can imagine how powerfully 2 
large basket of toxs, judiciously distributed by the Supe 
rior, might atfect the hearts of the pupils. 
_ -My triend on the other side affirms. that the catechism 
1s not taught to Protestant children in the 8econd class of 
schoo's deecribe4 by him, of which the convent of San 
Jose 1s the type, and that their instruction in the doctrines 
ot the Church has no influence in forming the *air of the 
convent.” It I were disposed to make invidious charges, 
I should say that this was a very 8hrewd move on the 
part of the manager of these institutions. There is a 
common aUislike, among children, to doctrinal and cate- 
chetical instruction. Nothing would be surer to give Pro- 
testant children a distaste to the Catholic Church, than to 
find 1ts entrance strewed with hard and dry formularies, 
—wearted and discouraged they would stumble at the 
very threshold, and turn back in disgust. Nay, the mind 
of the pupil must have a 8trong bias in favor of the Catho- 
lic Church before it is prepared to enter upon its creeds 
and dogmas,and the dry details of abstract doctrines. 

But to return to my analysis of the conventual atmos 
phere, prepared by the kind offices of the Sisters, to 7 
gard favorably the church of which they are members. 
The children are constantly in contact with the in8ignta of 
ts faith, 8uch as pictures of Saints, images of the Virgin 
and her Son, crucilixes and other emblems, which the 
teachers are accustomed to honor with reverence and 
genuflexions, and their example, as « Veritas in Ro” will 
untte With me in saying, will have an influences on 
the minds and habits of their pupils, for childrea even 
more than men, are creatures of imitation. To this I add 
the accustomed worship of the chapel, performed accord- 
ng to the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
which I presume all the inmates of the school are requiÞ1 
to attend, (Will © Veritas in Re” correct me if I am mis- 
taken?) and in which some perhaps are allowed even to 
Follow up these chapel rites with narratives of 
miracles and wonders wrought by the Saints, presenzed 
In lorms attractive to the wonder loving minds of children, 
and it is no marvel if the © air of the Convent” becomes 80 
impregnated with a Catholic influence, that Protestant 
eblllreu long exposed to it 8uccumb to its power, and this, 
tO, without a 8ingle departure from the ordinary routine 
0 exercises in the Seminary, in reference to individual , 
cases, Protestant or Catholic. I return again, then, to the 
position ass8umed in my former article, and azsert that 1t . 
Protestaut children become Catholics at their 8chools, 
there 18 No occasion for 1inveighing against the teachers 
with invidious charges of -Proselytism ; it is the natural 
eitect of the system and not the faults of the teachers ; or, 
to use the figure of V. in Re, pupils become $0 accustomed 
to the * air of the Convent,” that ever after they can 
breathe ro other. 

«Veritas in Re” will excuse me for not entering into an 
enquiry respecting the 8ectariauism ot ceftain schuols 1n 
Sau Francisco. In my former article I had bat one&b- 
Ject, to show that the, sgystem of instruction in Catholic 
8chools was rehgious, ard that sach 1nstruction producer 
its natural effect on the minds of those exposed to it. / 
did not charge Catholic teachers with tampering with 
thetr pupils, or constantly besetting them with attacks'on 
their religion. Wony, then, is © Veritas in Re” 80 acrimo 
1110U8 11 his article? Why such an overflowing of bile at 
an honest attempt on may part to show that the system, 
and not the individual teachers, might be helg>accountag3 
ble, and that the Protestant parent whose child was con- 
verted to Catholicism under the 8ystew, could only blame . 
bis own $8tuplidity for not foreseeing that 8uch was its nat- 
nral result. 

In fine, I am not yet satisfied to doff the title of:Veritas, 
and don that of Falsitas or Ignorantia. I am $urprised 
80 agarly «lo we coincide in many 


4 _ __ _1mportant points, especially in the power which I ascribe 
” . NE P, . ( * 4s f t6 the s8ystem, and you to the *air of the convent,” that 
L } FY % Þ i & | e 2 1 108 
Pr 1 PT, Pa L WA? £ # I regret that we did not conter together, and pablish those 


portions of our article which $0 nearl; coincide, under the | 


sgnature of Fratres in Veritate. As yet ] stand alone. |- 


VEKITAS. | 
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[Imporiane Communication from Col. Gift—-Yalidity 


of School Land Warrants. 
REGISTER'S OFFICE, 
Bevicta, Cal, April 2, 1504 
EDITOR SAN JOAQUIN REPUBLIC AN—SIR v# Tp” ar- 
ticle published 1n the Stockton Journat | uf Apn s 0 in 
-bich it is stated that I have received Instractions from 
| he Commissioner of the General Land Othce, authorizing 
he locations of State 8chool war- 


| : , 
me to 188Ue patents ON t | 
| SOME Tline 


Ta! [ must say that sach- 1s not the Ca80. 
Rince, Gen. Hagtings wrote tohe Commus8102t r, request 
Eg him to return hun 1s State warrants aſter they had 
3 On couhirimned by the Secretary ot the Interior, as h1s 
r1Chers against the State, 80 that he could have the 
"Taz patented LO h1: | from the State ot Calitornia. Bat, 
\ roply, ſhe Commiss81oner inlormed him that those war- 
®.. would have to be retained by the Government, and 
orefore authoriged we to 198UC cert1fhicates of location 
RON the locati NS Ol S$NU warrants, atter _ ands -—_ 
boon surveyed and 8ubj-ct to location by Sald war! ants. 
vo received no ingtructious upon the subject which have 
EL been published, and the law remaims as 18 og has 
viving the pre-emptor the preference on all ungur- 


to 
#.7 


FTeOHyn, 
revel government ans. |» ; ey | 
Bf reply to hls enquiries 1 T4 lation to the fee charge 
dy me, i will 8ay that ] charge 1t for tho certificate which 
ive, and 107 tor the registcring a8he 8tates. 
: Yolrs, respecttully, | 

WM. W. GIFT, Reglster. 
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#4 if f Publie School May Festival. + TEES 
The annual festival in celebration of the first of May 
was held by the teachers and pupils of our public schools 
last evening at Mugical Hall. The seats were taken out 
of the room, and the walls dressed with evergreens and 
adorned with flags and banners. Over the door at the 
entrance was the motto, enclosged with an evergreen 
wreath, * Our Common Schools our common inheritance.” 
The stage was also decorated in the rear with evergreens 
and flowers, emong which were the mottos, * Our Com- 
| mon Schools, the Palladium of our Nation,” and © May 
comes laugkigg.” In the centre of the room was a May- 
pole, fancifully trimmed with flowers and evergreens. 
The children began {© come about gix o'clock. Most of 
the girls were dreased in white, and the boys neatly 
clothed, with yellow, blue and white ribbons in the but- 
ton holes of their jackets. When they were all assembled- 
the geven public schools of the city being represented, the 
scholars numbering about one thousand, the exerciss com- 
menced. There-were present also0 about a thougand gpec- 
tators, many of whom were the parents of the children 
pregent. The exercises were commenced by music by 
Kendall's band, atter which a poetical salutatory address 
was delivered by Master Lucius Cooper, of District 
Sehool No, 3. It was very well delivered and loudly ap- 
plauded. The children then s8ang the hymn © America ” 
with very fine effect, a thousand happy little voices min- 
gling in its tones. The ceremonies of crowning the May 
| Queen then commenced. The young lady selected as the 
recipient of the regal honors, was Miss Harriet Redman, 
of District School N A better gelection conld not 
have been made, for she certainly looked queen-like. "She 
is ® young lady of about fourteen, with' black ringlets, 
which were leſt to flow gracefully over her neck, with a 
ace of much gwoeetness, but also much expression. She 
vas dressed in pure white. The Bighop who was to per- 
vfm the coronation was Master James Extell, of District 
School No. 3, A circle of about forty girls was formed 
upon the 8tage, the Queen taking her 8eat in the regal 


phair in ths rear, when 8he was addressed by the Bishop 
$ follows : 


- 


c& 
. a « 


According to time-honored custom, we have again as- 
embled to crown our Queen and celebrate the First of 
May, a day we have loug looked forward to with anxiety 
ad pleasure, as a time when all who have been attentive 
and devoted to their studies would receive a reward tor 

their toilszome labors by 8haring the joyous spurts and 
honors of the occagion. 

You, fair lady, have been selected as the most worthy 
recipient for the highest honor of these ceremonies. May 
your 1mperlal reign over your $ubjects, during these fes- 

lvities, be as pure and brilliant as the gem-like flowers 


that every Where gladden the lovely month we- have met 
) celebrate. ; 


Then 8ing for her the joyous or, 
Like merry birds in Spring ; 

Whose happy mates the notes prolong, 
And countliess pleasures bring. 

Y es, 810g for her the 8ong of youth, 

., Ere virtue learns to tray, 

Whilst for her beauty, love and truth 
I crown her * Queen of May '7 


He then placed the crown upon her head, and ghe re: 


; — 8cbool-mates ! I feel myself greatly indebted 
Thad = your kindness to me. You have chosen me 
 *0 Many of our number, to act as lneen of May ; 

y 80 COlng you have conferred upon the greatest honor, 
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laborer. 


28tablish in San Francisco a common school organi- 


T7 DOB 4 BY 


and placed me in the higbest posItion, & pers0n Can be 1n 
a laud of freedom hke ours. 44k 

May we 8peund this evening 80 that ip atter years when. 
we take a retrospective view of our lives, we may recall 
it with pleasure, and number it among the most joyous 
ever spent. What wish can friendship form! May your 
path from every thorn be free! Life has no purer Joy 18 


| tore, time has no 8orrow to efface which memory can re- 


trace. Then, my dear school-mates, let us, by the guidance 
of our teachers, commemorate this festival 80 that it may 
be indeed the joyous month of May to us, and to those 11: 
terested in our Public Schools. 


The sceptre bearer, a little girl, then presented the 
Queen with her sceptre, and a number of little girls then 
going up, one by one, and kneeling, presented offerings of 
flowers to the Queen. After singing by the chjldren, they 
formed a procession, and after marching a number of times 
around the Maypole, a s8pace was cleared, and about forty 


couples*anced to a polka tune around the pole, and 1n | 


this amugement we left them enjoying themselves. 


It was a pieasant 8ight, the whole ot it. A 8Ight to | 
make old age forget its years, and to drive 8Wway care and 


2orrow from the hearts of all. The children geemed to 


enjoy it highly, their pretty faces being lighted up with 


gleeful gmiles. Such innocent festivals have been very 
properly engrafted upon our common school system, and 
we hope they may long continne to amuse and gratify the 
ypung and beautiful children who are to be the men and 
| women of the coming time. 


The dedication of a pubNe school-house in this eff y 
yesterday 8hould be marked as an era in our history. 
Not that San Francisco, as she has grown up from 
& mass of desolate hills, to be a great and mighty 
city, has heretofore entirely neglected to foster the 
cause of edncation or t6 extablish public schools in 
our midst, for our 8chool 8ystem has been -for some 
'time in operation, but becanse the houusge which was 
ledicated yesterday is the first permanently and 
Iroperly built one intended for the purpose that has 
een occupied in the city as a temple of edneaxtion. 
Our public schools have heretefoxe been kept 110 
cooped-up, wooden buildings, with no proper accom- 
modations for the children, either for study or for 
recreation, and ihe knowledge which they have ob- 
tained, has certainly been pursued under difficul- 
ties not only in taeir way, but in that of their in- 
gtructors. It is a matter of congratulation that dur 
city fathers have en fit to be 80 liberal in their ap- 
propriations, and that the Board of Education have 
determined to exarcise every means in their power 
to provide prope: buildings and appliances, in which 
to train the rising generation, 

The common school system of the United States 


ies at the hasisof our free institutions. The mighty 


wry that is trained and drilled in it, is a more pow- 
»2rful one for g00d than the armed troops of Russia. 
[ts benefits wecrue to the children of the richest 
man, and itsdoors are open to those of the poorest 
Within its ample folds all, of whatever 
class or gr:de, are gladly received, and the great 
doctrine 6' human brotherhood is enforced by its 
practical eaching more powerfully and effectually 
than it could be by all the sermonizing in the nexi 
century. So long as it is nourished and supported 
we need ever fear that the arm of tyranny will hold 
our land ia fear. An educated nation inust of neces- 
ity be anation of freemen,” and cannot be one of 
_laves. 4 
our power, our noble common 8chool s8ystem, and to 
throw around it all that can be, to make the paths 
of leayning pleasant uud agreeable to thoge who are 
pursuing them. 


With properly arranged buildings, | 


with ample play grounds, recitation-rooms and all 
the appliances which modern science has found use- 
'ul in the pursuit of knowledge, we 8hall be able to 


zation equal to any in. the world, and turn out an 
wrmny of educated men and women whose influence 
or good will be felt in our Pacific State for all time 
to come. 
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| tarried a little to refit or repack for the mines. 


| represented almost every nation on the globe. 


Public Schoel Dedication. 
The dedicatory ceremonies of District School-Houge 


| No. 2, at the corner of Bush and Stockton 8treet, toc! 


place yesterday afternoon at 2 o'clock. This schoolhonse 
was-built by the city at an expense, 1: cluding the cost ol 


| the lot, of $21,000. It is a two story brick edifice, 8eventy | 
' taet long by thirty in width, with a large yard, and capa 


The room was filled 
yesterday by the pupils and a large ramber of visitors. | 
Mayor Garrigon was called upon to preside. 'The cere- | 


ble of accommodating 5330 pupils. 


monies were commenced with a dedicatory gong by the | 
children, followed by a prayer by Rev. Mr. Rollingon. | 
Aſter another song an interesting salutatory address was | 
delivered by Magster Fayette Harlow, in which he con: | 
eretulated pupils, teachers and parents, upon the comple 
tion of the new and commodious bailting. After this, | 
an e88ay in rhyme was read by Mr. O'Grady, end after « | 
$903 written for the occnsion, sung by the children, Rev. | 
S. H. Wiley delivered the following adiress, giving 8ome 
interesting facts'in relation to the rise and progress of 
public schools in San Francisco. 


| In the Spring of the year 1550, one who arrived in our 
harbor, might have geen a neighborhood of uncertain ex- 
tent, known as Happy Valley, lying 8onthward of the bu- 
81ness portion of the city of San PFrancisco, and separated 
therefrom by several ranges of gand-hills, stretching back 


' bout 1n the direction ct Market street, 8s it is now laid 
| ont, 


Ca / CFE | 


Along the line of the beach which extended from a 
point in fwont of the place where the Oriental Hotel now 
Stands, nearly in the direction of F.rst street to its inter- 
gection with Mission 8treet, and there making a curve ter- 
minated at Rincon Point, stood a row of white tents pitch- 
ed after the manner of a military encampment. These 
were the temporary dwellings of the newly-arrived, who, | 
alter a long voyage round the Hom or across the Isthmus, 
Each tent 
was a complete establishment, owned by its two or three 
occupants, and the passer-by, looking in at the opening 
enerally 82w them cooking, overhauling chesrs, or read- 
10g or writing letters. , 
Behivd this row of tents, which, constituted literally a 
« frontier 8ett{ement,” and pitched 1a the little vallies under 
the 8hrubbery were numerous other tents and small 
honuges'constructed partly of cloth and partly cf wood, occup1- 


| ed by families —those who have come with their little all 


as a venture in this new country, In their orizia they 
It was a 
golden day for the laborer, whose occnpation was poor in- 
deed unless 1t brought him his daily * ounce.” 

But the sufterers were the children. Little was the 
care that could be bestowed upon their manners or their 
education, and the polsonous 1vy, which grew everywhere 
was n0 more 19jurious to their bodies, than were ** evil 
communications,” to their minds and morals. And yet, 
they were rambling about in segrch of amusement by the 
dozen. | 

Near the 1ntersection of Mis8ion and Second streets | 
8tood a little, low, rough, dingy looking building, which 
workmen had bastily constructed the winter previous, iu 


«place in which they might as8emble 


which to lodge and board themeelves while they were 


| erecting a number of dwelling houses in- the vicinity. 
; Sume Christian gentlemen visited the neighborhood aud 
80ught out the children, to learn if there were enough to 


warrant the trouble of gathering them into a Sabbath 
School, and finding that there were, they next looked for a 
The little, rough 
house aforesaid, being about to be vacated, was the only 
one that offered. A beginning was accordingly made 
there, and on the 13th day of July, 1850, a day school was 
opened 1a the 80-called * Chapel,” by Mr. Samuel Newton. 

The workmen's sleeping accommodations were re- 
moved-—the cooking utensils were carried away ; win- 
dows were inserted in the 8ides of the building to admit 
the light, and a clean cloth ceiling within, made a room, 
for that time, comely and comfortable. 

No rent was at first charged for it by the owners, and 
gince 1t gerved as the residence of the teacher by night 
and as his place of instruction by day, his 8mall tuition 
gave him a slight income. He was a good man and kind, 
though s0mewhat advanced 1n life ; and his visits among 
the children were always welcome, aud he must have 


| 


| 
| 


taught more for the love of teaching than anything elze. | 


; He was the picture of contentment, as he kindled a little 
' fire 18 the sand wherewith to cook his sapper or boil his 
coftee in the morning, and his only failing (if failing it could | 


be called,) was a love of making music on a bad violin. 
Aad yet it aided him in its way to teach his pupils to sing. 

While Mr. Newton taught the 8chool it numbered be- 
tween 20 and 30 pupils. 


After a 8hort vacation in the school, he was 8ucceeded 


; by Mr. Lewellyn Rogers, a young , gentleman of liberal 


| . . |} education, pleasing manners, and ability to teach. 
It becomes us then, to cherish by every means in | ! ; [ 5 y 


Under 


| his instraction the school was more progperous than it had 


. Helett California for his Eastern | 
; home, ther? to rejoin his family, in the autumn of 1850. 


' 


i 


been before, and a larger xumber of children were in at- | 
tendance. The pupils took pride in making the 8ehool 
room as neat aud tastetul as possible, and older people | 


| remarked the improvement of the scholars in manners | 
| and deportment. At this early period school houges were | 
' rare in town, and difficult to obtain ; and this was greatly | 


to the disadvantage of the school, particularly as it re- | 
gards 8ystem, and the proper classification of pupils | 
Early 1n 1851, Mr. Rogers' place was $upplied by Mr. | 
Cooley, a teacher of great energy aud earnestness in his | 
basiness. Under him, the school continued full, and 
elicited the warm 1uterest of the pupils. If he lacked in 
thoroughness, in imparting instruction, his other qualities 
enabled him to make the school exceedingly popular, both | 
with pupils and parents, | | 
The improvement in the taste and deportment of the 
scholars, was remarked by all who lived ia the VICluity, 
and showed the value uf the 8chool, poor and limited as 
were its accommodations. Through the dark and gloomy 
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months of that memorable year 1851, this little school, un- 
disturbed by the fires and commotions that attlicted the 
city, held on Its quiet way. | a 6 

The conditions of mermbership were (if I rightly recol- 
lect,) that all children whose parents were able and wil- 
ling, should pay the teacher $1,00 per week as tuition, and 


OSD REI 1 os oma. 


' make the school-room as neat as possIble. 


| dom and generosity of our City Government, the school 


those who were not, could send their children free. 

Meantime other schools ofa similar character had sprung 
up in different parts of the city, and by the united eltorts | 
of the friends of education, the gubyject ol establishing a | 
sy8tem of City Free Schools was brought betore the Com: 
non. Counell. = 

And prominent among those who originated the plan | 
and successfully advocated it, was the late Superinten- | 
Jont,—and the first who filled that office, atter the passage | 
of the 8chool ordinance. ; 

Tne ordinance was passed early in the autumn of 1851, 
and under the new 8y8tem Mr. Denman, the present Prin- 
cipal, was the first teacher of this school. The little build- 
ing above referred to was fitted up anew, and furnished as 
well as might be, awd g00n was full of pupils. An ass19-! 
tant teacher was engaged, and the room was enlarged by 
the addition of a rude wing,—and when all was full again, 
by the addition of another. While no better place could 
be found, I can testify to the patient endeavors of the trus- 
tees and the pupils, to oyercome their difficulties, and 


But the time caine when tbe 8chool could no longer be 
crowded into the place ; search was successfully made for 
another building, which was fitted up for temporary use, 
and the old one, having 8erved beyond 1ts time, was torn 
down. wy. 

All these things pertain to the preliminary steps to- 
wards the establishment of the school. They pertaln to 
the planting of the seed, aad the struggling of the young 
$hoot to get up to the light and gecure a permanent exist- 
ence. 

But this period has pa8sed. The question of gnccegs 1s 
decided. By the energy of its friends, and by the whs-"| 


is egtablished. Now-it may be regarded as commencing: 
its career. In this building, 80 complete, 80 pergnanent 
and 80 tasteful: it finds its full aeecommodations, build- 
ing which indicates mo-t gurely, that we have a Board of 
Kducation composed of getitlemen who understand the 
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LETTER FROM SANTA CLARA. 
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Examination in the Preparatory Department of the 


» 
' oy 

fi, ft 
A ; FLA 


Pacitic University., 
of <L/ CF Ta CLARA, June 20, 
THe Examination 7 {Echivi jons of the above named 
Qhool were held at Santa Clara on the 13th and 14th 
inst., and were largely attended by gratified citizens 01 
canta Clara and visitors from various parts of the State” 
There were thirty-six pupils in the Ladies” School and 
forty-eight in the Gentlemen's” BEighteen lads aud young 
men have been studying the Latin and Greek, preparatory 
to a regular college course, and two are prepared, to enter | 
the college properFin which the first class will be.formed 
at the opening of the next term, on ,the 15th of July. 
The Faculty consfstsAt present of M. C. Briggs, Presi- 
dent; W. J. Maclay, Professor of Latin and Greek; and 
A. 8. Gibbons, Protessor of Mathematics. 

The Rev. J. Owen, one of the first Missionaries in this 
State, is the General Agent, and is actively engaged in 
8ecuring the endgwment of the University by the sale of 


F 


| 8&cholarships, wiich have been fixed by the Board of 


Trustees at a low figure. A Certilicate for Tuition for 
six years, in the Male or Female Department, in all 
branches excepting Painting, Needlework, Painting and 
Dfwing,is s01d for one bundred dollars; for lwenty- 
five years, two hundred dollars, ang for three hundred 
dollars the Scholarship is perpetual. All Seholarships 
are transferatte on the Books of the Jnstitation. The 
result will be to make the Tuition ultimately nearly 
Free. This is a noble effort of the Trustees, and will en- 
able almost any man to leave a perpetual legacy of in- 
tellizgence to his pozterity, or he can open a Fountain of 
Knowledge for the indigent of all coming ages. We un- | 
derstand that the success of the pian jn the hands of the | 
practical men engaged is no longer doubtiul, | 
The Ladies Department, tor the next term, will be un- | 
der the manegement of Mrs. Ellen Green Briggs, late | 
Preceptress of the (zenesee W. Seminary at Lima, N. Y, 


wants of a 8chool, and appteciate the great importance of ' 
their being 8upplied. . 


The day of 1ts ded1 


theirfavorite occupation of educating and developing tits 7 


| ful 8ilver cup, as & mark of their egteem and regard for 


youthful miad under every advantage, aud it must be all 
the more 8atisfactory, or account of its furnishing 80 Ia- 
vorable « contrast with the difficulties that gurrounded 
them in the past. | 

It is a proud day for the city, when 80 noble a building | 
as this is set apart for the parposes of the free education | 
of all our children—and espectally is it appreciated by 
those who have striven through all the reverses and ob- 
stacles of past years, to keep the children of our city to- 
gether, and to attract to the little g2hools sastained with 
much ditticulty, 80 mach public attention, as ultimately to 
8ecure tor thera 8ach baildings and endowments as they 
are now recelving. 

How much $0ever, we, as a city, may have to regret 
—we may, at ieast, have the gsatistaction of pointing to 
our institutions of Education, as eminently gaccesstal, and 
as rising aud enlarging with ample and permanent ac- 
commodations to meet the wants of our growing popula- 
t10n. | 


An able and interesting address upon the 8ubject of ed- 
ucation was then delivered by John A. Wills, E8q. after 
which Mr. Denman, the principal of the sch6ol, made a 
few remarks, enforcing the idea of the necessity of paren- | 
tal assistance in the conduct of the public school. At the 
close of Mr. Denman's address, an unexpected incident '- 
occurred, Mrs. Wright, one of the teachers, 8tepped for-. 
ward, and in a few appropriate remarks presented Mr +* 
Denman, on behalt of the temale teachers, with a beauti- 


the kind and uniform course he had pursued siace they | 
had been connected with the school, Mr. Denman briefly 
replied, thanking the ladies. 
Mr. Wells, of the Board of Education, stated that not- 
withstauding the difficalties under which the Board had 
labored, they are making all the efforts in their power to 
proviae schools and schookhbouses 11 their districts. 'The 
foundation of one on Telegraph Hill, on? hunlred feet by 
forty-tour, was already laid. This would, when complet- 
ed, accommodate 600 children. Oae had also been com- 


menced at the corner of Stockton and Francisco 8treet, 
and 1t was intended to erect one on Rincoa Pulnat. After 
a 80ng by the children, the exercises were closed by a 
benediction from Rev. T. Dwight Hauat. 

The school 1n this new buildiag was formerly held 1n 
Bush street, near Montgowery, aud is under the chargs ot | 
James Denman, Esq, as principal. as8isted by Miss A, 
Sandford, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Hazelton and Miss Kennedy, 
The proficiency exhibited by the scholars 18s a safficieat 


It is a proud day for the teachers, who may now pursue - —_ | K: 
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of premiums we published gs hav- | 
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g Hheen Gistributed at the publis examination of the 
papiis of the College of Santa Clary We have'gince rg 
ceived geveral commnraications ſraqn the parents of the 
s$:ndents and others, all uniting in tho warmest eulogy of 
te mode of instruction adopted h that fi zartshing 1nst1 
tution, and of the really remarkeblo attainments which 
the pnpils exhibited at that examination. We under- 
Stand that Father Nobili, the Presicnt of the College, has 
recently enlarged the accommodations of the establish- 
ment $0 83 to admit a greater number of stadents aud to 
lncrease their comforts, as well ag thyr facilitzes for atudy 
and recreation. Tho large adobe bulding adjoining the 
college which is occupied by James Alexander Forbes, 
E2q., together with the spacious grounls adjoining, kave 
been purchased. As far as the health ynd recreation of 


' feet, whilst those for their intelleetnal and more! training 


tho student are concerned the arrangements are now per- 


are equally 80, In addition to the large wrps of Profes- 
8ors already attaches to this College and whip have proved 
themselves, as the late examinetion evinad, to be tho- 
roughly competent for their respective tasts, we under- 
stynd that there are ten more on the way.,and 8bortly 
expected ſrom the first universities in Eutpe «nd the 
Caited States, men of the most extensive a4 profyunnd 
learning and of the greatest 8kill in teachi 1 It is bon- 
orable for our young State to pogsess an insfitution of 80 
excellent a character, and where parents cwa ailford to 
leave their chifdren with the utmost 8ecutity, A parent 
whos? business calls him away to the Atlantic States, 
may leave with his mind perfectly at ease, as there is no 
cohtiugency which can deprive his gong of the affectionate 
ettention and almost parental guperinterdencg ge- | 
cured for them by the directors of the Santa Clara Col- 
lege, We congratulate the State on having 8uch an edu- | 


4 


root of the capabilities and good qualities of the teachers. yo ARS Ana? 

p 5 | ; | cational 1nstitution within its limits. | 
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' | minm, Samuel Aidaleton. Honorary Distinction=Pierre Coc 


ThirtAnnna! Examination of the Students of $11, 
Clara College, | 


The following are the names of the atudents to whom »;, 
ums and lonorary distinetions were awarded for good con! 
diligence in 8tudy, and mental improvement, as the Thirg any 


F,xermnation, beld 1h Snita Clara Collevs on the 5, 
Jaly, 1334 : 

Gor.0KN MEDAL, for good conduct and diligence, unaning, 
awarded to Murtin Merphy. 20 

Ls Clavs (r06% Conduct —Silver Medal—'Lenry Holmes N,, 
29 Cizss Good Condnci—Stilver Medal—Lounis *orbes: Hon, 
DUistinction—Raphael Gomez, Robt. Aduins, A, Billegas h. 
ver, Go Henneesy, J, Bilegas, H. Coll, L. Castro, A. Grimuy, 
k White, WW. Cvzetro, 

Diligence in Study throughout the whole year—Silver Ms 
Anouio Villegas; zZd Premiin—lgnacty billegas ; for ay 
tinction—Willam Teaffe, E. Johnswon, #% Mitdleton, J, ; 
che A. Splivelo, N. Bernsl, L. Castro, E Gomez, © 

Eutraordinary Diligence in preparing jor examination—4\, 
and spltendiely « ouna copy Of the Holy Scriptures, Dreenal 
, Right Rev. Archbishop Allemany—C. Forbes. Mertin Mun I 
A. Forbes, P. Coombs, FE. Johnston, 8. Middleton, W. Tun. ak 
» plivalo, ex &quo, given by lotto Edward Jubnston, "= 

Chrishan Doctrine, 1st Classx—S$ilver Medal—Jown Carr; * x 
Murphy, A. Spl:valo, E. Joknston, Þ. White, J. Fitzpuric,;k 
Morea, ex @quo, given by lotto Bernard Murphy; 24 Clay io 
ver Medal—George Henuessy ; Hon. Distinetion- Enricy, i KS. 
yini, L Castro, J, Wals!, A, Warner, WV. Kell, T, Taaffe, 4 "> 
M. Pedrorens. 1 4. )). 

[st Geometry—Si:ver Medal—Martin Murphy ; Accegsi:;-.c 
Middleton. Y $1; 

18. Algebra-Silver Medal—Samuel Middleton, arcersi: 
tin Murpuy, MW 6 
 Phyiico -- Mothematice—Silver Medale-Martin Murphy ; 24 


WW 


| W. Taafie, F. Hutton. 

| Natural Phyiozophy—Silver Medal — Samuel Middleton. 
| Premium, Pierre Covmns, W. Taaffe, John Ree, ex @quo, il 
' lot to John Bae. Honorary Distinctious—Martin Murphy 
| Splivalo, Ed. Johnston, Ed. Luders, C. Forbes, F. Hutton 

Meteorology = Silver ddeaul—Egward Jehnston; 24 Premin | 

| Augueta Spivals, P, Coombs, s. Middleton, ez aguo, By jy Þ 
| Samuel Middleton. Honorary Distinctions—W, 'Cauffe, Þ; | Þ 
| ders, M. Murphy. LOOPY 
| Logic—Silver Medal—Edward Johnston, S, Middleton, «7 
| By lot to Samnel Middleton. 2d Premium, Alexander Rnd 
Pierre Coombs, ez aguo. By lot to Alexander Forbes, vc. 
Martin Murphy. : 

Rhetoric—Silver Medal and 24 Premium—Edward John 
P. Coombs, 8. Middleton, Martin Murphy, A. Forbes, Cizr! 
Forbes, ex aqguo Silver Meds! by lut to Pierre Coombs. 33 
Premium. Atexander Forbes, Honorary Diatinction-Edwy 
Wright, F. Hutton. Kr 

SEexorR Ciass.—lst. Arithmetic—Siiver Medal—Frank Euttg* 
Pierre Coomos, ex aguo, By lot to Frenk Hutton, Honor 
Vietincetions—A Forbes, C. Forbes, E. Jotnston. 'A 

24, Algebra—Silver 'Medal—Frank Hutton, access't, P, Coombs! 

24. Geometry—Silver Medual—trank Hutton, Honorary 0; 
| tinction—Alexander Forbes. 5 

Hook- Keeping—Honorary Distinctions—To Martin Murphy, 
8. Middleton, | 

Rook- Keeping, 2d Class—Silver Meda), Wm. Carnegie, C, Fon 
ex @quo, Given by lot to Charles Forbes. Honorary Digtinciiay 
—}#, nutton, Pierre Coombs, A Sphyalo, A Grimwoodf ; 

Book- Keeping, od Ciass—Silver Medal—Edward Luders, Hg 
orary D181ncho: &— John Ree, James Ross, Ed. Wright | 

SUPERIOR CL aSs. — 24. Arithmetic — Silver Meds!,—-Berny® 
Murphy ; 2d Premium, John Rae. Honorary Disunctions=Hs 
ward Luders, J. Carrall, J. Ross, W. Garnegie, H. Nagle, 
Wright, W. Tasfte, 

Spelling and Reading—Silver Medal—4J ohn Carroll ; 24 Prem, 
un, A. Svivalo ; accessit, W., Carnegie, 

Engliish Grammor—y$ilver Medal—tEaward Wright; 21 Pren: 
im, Bernzrd Murphy, J. Carroll, J, Rae, J. Rogs, e& aquo (Gn 
en by lot to John Rue. Honorery Distinctions—E. Luders, 
Carnegie, A Spirvals. W. Taafte, A. Grimwood. 

History, 18t Class—Silver Medal—William Post Taufte ; 2d Pr ® 
mium, Juhn Carroll, A. Spliva o, B, Murphy, ez equo. By loti: 
Jonn Carroll. tionorury Dieniuction—£, Luders, John Rae, x 
Roes, W. Carnegie. 

Geography, let Clagg—Silver Medsl—Ed, Wrignt, B, Murry: 
ex quo By lotto Bernard Murphy ; 2d Premium, Jobn Carri. 
A. Spiyalo. ex &quo, By lutto A. Spivalo. Honorary (Distiueta 
— W. Taaffe, J. Rae, J. Roes, E. Luders, W. Carnegie, A. Grit 
wood. 

Epistolary Compoiition—Silyer Medsl—Pierre Coombs, Hut? 
orarv Distiuctions— W, Cernev1e, 5. Middleton, 

Latin Languago, 18t Class— Honorary Distinction—Martin Mu: 

by. 4 

4 Latin Language, 2d Class—Silver Meda!—James Rogs. © 
premium, W, 1a ffe. Acceaslt, Edward Johrion v 

Spanish Language, 18t Class—Silver Medai— William Taz 

M. Murphy, A. Spiivalo, er quo, By lot to Augustus Splvul! 
- Honorary Vis:inction-S, Miadleton, E, Johnston ; 

5d Clagg—*1lyer MaGdal - Erneat More], J Carroll, H, Coll,-? 
@guo, By lot to Ernest Moreal. 2d Premium—J ob Kae, Gul 
Hennessy, C. Simpton, ex aquo. By lot to Charles Simpl 
Hegcerary Diglunciiorn—Chlaries Scho, Henry 4 llis, Y, Desmuond, 
J. Fitzpanick. 

French Language, 18: Class—Silver Medal—Charles Forvs. 
24 Premium— Martin Murphy, S. Middieton, A. Splivalo. By 
to) Samuel Middl-tron Accevsit, A, GrimwWwood. | 1 

24 Clagg—S$11lver Medal—A. Forbes 24 Premium—Edwr? 
Johnston, J. Ross, er &quo. By lot 10 James Kues, Honor 
Distinction—P1erre Coombs and Frank Hutton. 23 

34 Clags—Sitver Medal—W. Carnegie. 24 Premium—Jou! 
Rae, H. Seger, ex «quo, By lot to John Kae. Honorary Us; 
tinction—Henry Holmes Nagle, ; 

[talian Language—Silver Medal—A. Splivalo., Acces!!, 4 
Grimwood. a 

BeaNnish DivistoN—Englisk Language—Silver Meda'—Jo8* '+ 
deo Sanchez, 24 Premun--Nicoias Bernal, Honorary Vs 
tinction—Auzustin Berna), J. Bernal. ] 

Spanisk Grammar—8ilver Medal - Jose Tadeo Sanchez, Nie! 
Ias Berual, ez &qno, By lot to Nicolas Bernal. Accel, [4 
Gomez. | 

Arithmetic —Silver Medal—Jose Arquez. 2d Premium—Rapit 
- GEWIE: Honorary Distinction—Joge 'Cedeo Sancher, I gn 

erna > 

Geography—Silver Medal —- Rapheel Gomez ; - 2d, Premivs 
Ignacio Beinae, Hon, Distinction—Nicolas Berne, d. 1,58 
chez, Joe Arquez. 

INFERIOR CLA>SES— Arithnetic=2d Clags — Silver Modal-! 
Adams ; 2] Fremium, Ernest Morea!, Hou, Digtinetion—Fre 
| Foryes, J Ostegn, H Seger, J. Vitzpatrick 

Ceography—24 Class - Silver Megal—Jose Ortega ; Hon Vs 
tincnon—- , Seger, K. Adams, C. Sch», H. Nagle, J »itzpatnci 

Frglish Grammar—Silver Medal—Herry Seger—2d Prem: 
F. Furbes, C. Scho. Ex Xquo, by lot, to C. Scho. Hon. Ds 
tin*tiou—H. Seger, T, White, James Forbes, S. Jones, C. 5" 

Sacred History—ySilver Medal—Thomas White. Hoy, Diet 
tion—d vse Ortega, E Mouresi, H. Seger, H., Nagle. = 

Neatness =Silver Megcal—Adolphus Grimwood. Hon. Vistin' 
tion - Pterre Coombs, R, Gomez, N Bernal, A. Forbes, W. Cs 
negie, E Ludars 

Polileness—Yyilver Medal - H. Seger ; 24 Premium, Jam*s Fi! 
putrick, A. Gr;,mwood, J. Ross. Ex X.quo, by lot, to Jas Fill 
patrick. Hon. Difmtiuction—R. Gomez. x 

Piano-—lst Cla.sg—Silver Medal-a. Forbes; 24 Clags—Silr! 
Medul—H Cobb, Hon, Disuinctio.—E. Johnston, WV. Carnegit 
J. Ross ; 34 Llasgs—Silyer Medal Louis Castro. 

> ocat Muzic—S:lver Medal—A. Forbes; 24 Premium-—Silvt 
Menal- Charles Simpton, Hon. Distinction—Edweard Johusto: 
A. Sphvelo. 

Llocution—1st Silver Meda)—Edward Johnston, John Rae. E 
A:.quo, by lot, to Edward Johnston ; 24 Silver Megal—Pier 
£.0umys, C. Forbes, J. Fitzputrici, Jose Arques. Ex Xquo, !! 
lot, to Jose Arquez Hon Vistinetion—P., Hutton, J, Gurroll, 4 
Splivalo, N, Beal, L. Castro, A. Grimwood. : 

Reading and Spelling—Silver Meaal—James Fitzpatrick: | 
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Tr ; Ellis. : 4 . k 
lO ee a a 27 Jones | the following :— EI 
Uh rary U1ISUNCUON 42, L000 y &s Son \ ” : - C /BL1C SCHOOL REPORT.—The Superinte & 
#7 we tot The First- Pablic School was establighed in San Fran- PUBL oo. Bt e Superintendent of City 
mnhip —Sil _ le, . ex ©quo, Vy : - ' | : ; ablic Sc as jugt rendered his qr Jo S. 
Q Prop ey eo Beeaeer Ree mer. Honorary Dis- | cizco by J. C. Pelton, ia 1849, A Pablic School proper, Pablic Schools has jugt rendered his quartorly report to 
Nn , : F ry - . ” why 1 ' - 2 L] . ” . Y 4 ” 0 ! ['% 1 ; 7 y ' v 1 \ d | 
Lad oL—Nicholas oa J. T. Sanchez, + Os. er was establizhed under. City Orcinance No. 189, pasged the Board of Education, from which it appears that the | 
4 4 » 2 N l * T "N n + S d ” 0 <p * % -v X «4 | 
p A. Splivalo, F Luders, J. Arquez, Þ. Legmonay |} ' ' ' , schools are 1a & very tflourishing cvnditior 
" llevas; 2 | a BSY. OnNorary \ Þ . , "=" * |} « y the Quarterly renorts of tne teache \ atta Y 
imnoy yo O08 I. Forbes Second | 1851, under Section 12th, Act 3d, entitled, * An Act to u x quart A ial we $ene teachers, the attendance 
"WM | nc , E wy Th... Pp. » 4 Oo ' "1 . . » = _ . ? 4 . L [ »; , 113g {LS }© 2x 3 (11 3 y . 
| Silver Medal—Andres Warner; 24 Premum, hoy moon incorporate the city of San Francieco, passed the Legisla- | £E + 3 FOO acuoc ig 2en for the quarter as follow 4 
 Nagh With, Aodronico Dye, ez @quo. by lot t'5 Aneronren CI April14: 1851.” with comparative table tor last quarter :;— 
Tony Wo rary Distinction—Joaqain Arquez, Henrique Diviui, 5, | tare AP Þ Aa {itt / 
b ; 4 V ; T 6 TA 3 4 -4 > % A —_— {TS t "t » f 1 , ” 
8,1 \ OvenR, CG. 6 1oner, Thomas Fizher. + 28 Prize The first Bonrd cf Rilncation helg their first meeting | 6... | 18 QUATCLE) [.ast J1arte r 
Wy ? Wihimettc Do  |Kirst 1 Tie, $S11ver Medal—T. Arquez ; a "2 * _ FER IK * d x 4 , » ww hole number. » , 
Honorary Distinction—ignecro Billegas, VU. | October 21, 1851. The Schools establisbed are arranged | v4.1, 


hI1d Gieton, - _ . 
Second Claes, Ist Premium, Lou1s Cagtro. 


i 83 Y. co 4 TP L,» w» / lac TY Y ; on F ” w \ 
7s Mithmetic,-Kirst Prize, Emitio Carpena; 24 Premi- | 12 CQIOROLOSLCAL CTUET BY tollows :— Females 


Wa2Qtry A - - q , _ 4s _ ”" ha . . . , = . "I. y ”o - - 
vrigae Daymi. Honorary Digtinction, Cyprian Fizher, Happy Valley Schoo}, No. 2, established November 17, "yh ch 
>4 VY Urmein, % : A - eaAdneg 
> firs Claze Silver Medul- Thomas Tazfe ; 20 Pre- 1851. | At the commencement two teachers ; at present WW _— 
2 1ncio Biltegns L0uis Forbes er ego, by lot, Ignacio , VV riting 
, Ignac Pans, 4 gx teachers. Singlng 
} Joaquin ArqQuez. | ht | Dupont street School, No. 3, establighed December 22, Geography 
Wing —tirst Clags—'st Premium, Ignacio Billecas. Hon- 


Ys Honorary Distiuctior, Joha Middletun, George Hens 
En  waction. Lonis F« kn Middleton, J. Arquez 1851, Commenced with 2 teachers ; at preseat fuur abs ay 7s p LK p 
F1),s inction, Louis Forbes, John Middleton, J., Arquez, k , P? English Grammarand Composition. 955 
. 4 . . Fe oy 41T » . " % ' 
ing, 2d Clans —let Premium, Cyprian Fieher; | CRCUTLS ; ; Klocution | 
que Davini, ex e&quo, by lot to F, Ko. Hon- North Beach School, No. 5, established November 17, (Natural Philosopby o) 
:atiriction—Aodronice Dye. andress Warner, Thomas oy ; : ; | : , no BB 
, tines 13; Premium Willlean Kell; 24 Premium, | , 1851. Two teachers at commencement ; at present three. 5 nk; 5s V 
We OG $42 : , | : I ; ; mary Physlulogy + ; 
 M Pedrorens, James Walsh By lot 10 Miguel Pedro- | Rincon Potut School No. 1, establighed January Sth, ' |; I'S. y 5. 
Honorary Distinction—John Hil, Emileo Carpens. 4th J | | Lrawiug 
 _Jot Premium, Antonio Billegas ; 24 Premium, Louis Cas- | 180%, commenced with one teacher, at present two. jAlgebra. 
James Ne Brown. bande Fong wm, Valley School No. 6, established February 9th, be ar phy wr SCHV0L—VY hole number, 42; Boys, 2 
nction—J 0: Min , hs FY {(T1rls, 18 thog - 59. Reading, 28: '\ iting 
anary Spelling and Reading-Premium to (ze0rge Simpton. | - I 852, Ge teacher, one at present, (; , 3 rthography, mo .- Reading, an. W: ing, ] 
orary Digtivetion—Thowas Ellis, William Fisher. I1s8t Class 1 1 210» 1 E | ; m5 'S 1-0graphy, ©; Arithmetic, 5 ; Enoglish Grammar, 1. 
tne1st Preminm, lgnacio Billegas. Honorary Diatinetion Clark's Point School No. 4, establizhed Jane 7th, 185% Durivg the quarter the Library has heen increused by 
pnio Billeges Louis Cagtro, VV, Castro. 2d Class—Silver | oomenced with one teacher, at present tour. 113 voiumes. Cyclopecia Americana; OCvclopedies of 
j » in , F J k 1 X 7 &* = = 
al—Evrique Dayini, Prize 2d. Andronice Dye, Frederic ELON 13 Q SF - (reography ; McCulloch's Geograbhical Dictionary; Ly 
n. Honorary Distinction—Em. Carpens, Cyprisn Fisher, Free Colored School, established May 22, 1854, one OD to + HOY UNGEN 8 XXSOSTRDNICRL AFICTIONATY 5 LY» 
nas Figher, John Midgleton, Houis Forbes, G. Hennessy.| 1. ot present, 0nQ ell O Geology ; Humboldt s Cogmos; Chambers [utorma- 
> Pinoro. Gabelo Romero, Lad ade f pet ' wats” ; ; : bion ; Grote's and Thirwell's Greece; Hildreth's United 
mary WT vow M7 Bey = nongk ONT 24, H. Hutton Quarterly expenditures of the Schools, number of Pu- States; Sparks' W ashington ; leving's Works: Univergal 
ary Disti k — « Z18aer ONas Fi:ttf, . 2. oe Qs ' if 26 G , ” ' : : 
orery Distaction ' : pils and number of Tezchers as 8hown by the Quarterly History; Piutarch; Hullam's, Burke's and Addis 1's 
| Reports. W ork's ; Alli80U, s and Rnsse!!'s Kurope; English and 
The & LEE aCOs of ho B - bb a Amencan Poets; Dictionaries, Travels, Antiquities, &c., 
- 2 Þ* } r » v7 ; % " . . - 
1e Superintendent before the Board of Education, &o,—all received by donation, except one volume, pur- 
{ March 1<th, 1852, made the "c1a8e4 vat of the school tund—Hugh Miller's * Footprint | 
Pupils. In the City. Teachers. Expenditures (2! the Creator.” The whole number of volumes now in. 
lst Qaar'y Rep't, 455 TN 6 $5,585 00 the Library 18 583. | 


3d a GO. 409 [529 6,869 98 BLIC mSCHOOLS,—-lhe Saperintendent of Pablic 


ith ; do. TY1 2050 ; 4,212 89 | Schools in Stockton reports that, during the last quarter, 
ny E- 0 BIR hob | D,071 v9 | the whole number of children in attendance has been 201, 
—_ | rn ew df hy" Tags uy with an average attendance of 100, which is a slight falling | 
| uh . © do 1399 - 92730 | 8.443 50 | offfrom last quarter, attributable to the excessive warm 
HE SCHOOL CHILDREN'S BexEFIT.—Messrs. Lee &| | th . Go, 1404 TID ; 11,354 20 | weather. It is expected that the fall term will be more 
zhall yesterday had the gratification of baving impart. | = | yg eb as Ji 10,631 31 | targely attended. 
vast deal of amusement and pleasure to an extraor- , þ 

ry number of little guileless hearts. It is not often | 

t the opportunity is offered of witnessing 8uch an inter- 
ing 8ight as three thousand children all under one large | 
it. The little girls with rosy cheeks, and eyes gpark- 

g with pleagure, dressed in every variety of color all seat- | 

together reminded one not inaptly of a large flower 
den. They enjoyed the performance most intensely ; 
at with a quiet womanly dignity. The boys conducted | 
hemgelves with propriety, but 8uch a clatter, just fancy | 
000 little tongues all wagging at one time, and then the | 
bouts that they would give when excited by that prince 
f all fanny fellows, the waggish, loquacious, misclievous 
own, who would let loose Pandemonium at intervals by 
lling them to hurrah. It will be a great wonder if 80me 
f them do not break their necks (that is if boy's necks 
n be broken) in endeavoring to turn gomersets, stand on 
eir heads on poles, or attempting to ride 8ome vicious 
Orse, With their pedal extremities on his back. Such ex- 
ibitions given with the view that this one was, certain- 
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The attendance at all the schools has beew more regular I 
this last quarter tha it ever has been, better rules and | —” /? 
regulatious have been established, and, as may be geen by 
the foregoiug statistics, the number of pupils progresses 
Steadily. Two new 8chool houses are lu course of con- 
struction, and, when finjshed, will be capable of contain- 
ing about five hundred pupils each, 

The children are engaged in various branches of study 
as follows ; Children learning Orthography, 1703 ; Raead- ed Cie eee | 
ing, 1687; Writing, 1301 ; Singing, 1016; Geography, 636 ; Mr. Enitor :—Porthovurvoses of correcting a preva- | 
Arithmetic, 934 : English Grammarand Composltion, 225; | pleut wisapprebension in relation to the electioajot © Com: 
Clocution, 168; Natural Philosophy, 34; History, 36; ms8loners of Common Schools,” 1 take the liberty of 
| Primery Physiology, 23; Drawing, 442; Algebra, 19. IP _ ou tt i16 Amended (#) 5--hool Law of $6502 

. 4 AKT, 1 --Sec. 2, Frovided that 14 each of the town", 

Mr. Hubbs, the State Superintendent, Wag prevented cities end villages tu this State, e797 as ofhermwise prov. 4- 
tom being present last evening, but sent in a communica- ed, three Commigsioners of Common Schools ghall be 
| tlon to the effect thyt he would meet the teachers on the Fontod 2Þ ULPY, Nec. 
| —__ | ART, lil.--Sec. 2. Pregcrives, at length, the powers 
evening of the 17th inst. Cunsequently there were no and datieg of thege Con missioners within their reenective 
neasures taken relative to the establishment of a State towns, cities and villgges. | : 
[astitute., The meeting was addressed in a very appro NS OS 1; Anthadineg ths mage Conncil og 
priate manuer by Meezrs. S. Þ. Webb, W. H. Rhodes Coramon Schools. to nents by coin for Cawing! 


y reflects great credit on the donors, and proves'that there ihe Rev MC Bu ho C __ 
re thoge ia the world whose actions do not always spring | © bag Lov: ty CY mpeny ye:w _ reappeared far b oor, | 
F RY Frea8ury lor the use of the city schoo!g—for the examina- 


om 8ellish principles, the reward being found amply 8utf}- 9 | | i en C "7" Ca tion of teachers and the regnlation of the $choole, for the 
pient in the knowledge that they have 1mparted happiness 1 1» (1 IPA £/ | " | .|| election ct'a City Bosrd of K lucation and Superintendent, 


o others. There is no doubt but that the children will be and to preseribe their duties und powers; and to orcaln | 
—C———————_— X $001 ranles and regulations as the Common Conncil mR8y | 


euelitted by the entertainment, recreation and amuge- aa | 68 deem expedient, and necessary for the promotion of the 
nent being at all times necessary for them. The tallacy + interests, progperity and usetilness of the Coramon 
ff confiuing children all the time to a school room, poring wono0!s Ong he city, which a XC, _ not be in 
connect witn the congstitntion ang statutes of the State 
ver a Dook to r before they can hardly walk ; p , x IT: 
to learn to read before they y _ Section 2, of ART. Y. provides that *No Board of 


will be ascertained thoroughly before the world gets much C H, - 44: BoiGog SAY wide Hon Bo Dera 
== f k : : the foregoing provesi9ns of this act 8hall have any jun 
Pr tf) tAt Af #7 FL Tag CHILDREN AT MUSICAL HALL.—At 3 v'clock tis || @acti0n of control within the artered (amits of any erty, 
Cd oF.” of afternoon, the childreh of all the Public Schools will march || #** 82d, pany 4 prorided for the 1pport, Tegula/ion and 
| "7 , . . ; | Management of Commion Schoueks theretn under the proti- 
With bappy taces to Musical Hall, having been tuvited to || g79y6 of thrs Chapter, except in cages bereinaſter provyid- 

& free entertaiumeut by the propi-tors of © California on || ed. 


Canvas.” If they take their Atlases with them, and | (ft 1s well known that this city has thns provided for 
Common Schoolslin every School District throughout the 


trace the route traveled over by the artist in 8ketching |! ,-h,/- City, and has 8usigined them daring the last three 
the different scenes, they will leara nach of the geogra | years withont the asgistar.ce of a dollar from the Connty 
phy of the State. They will als 8ee how the miners ob | State Treagury ] 


| — . ' , Sec. 3. Provides that *che Connty Superintendent may 
Texchers* Quarterly Meeting at the Unitzrfan tain the gold of which they have heard 80 much. We and heis hereby empowered, in incorporated cities, to 


Church, * "are glad to observe this liberality ou the part cf the pro- || appornt three School Commigsioners, for any Commen 
* . 4 = » p ” . » . » ' bl nb 9 be . . - a A 
A quarterly meeting of the Public School teachers, took : prietors of this beautitul collection of peiatings. They |: Rohoo! or District, upon petition of the iahabitants thereof, : 
. = . * — # y . . 4 ad *1 » ©f 4 2.4 1 3 wa 
pace last evering at the Unitarian Church on Stockton | will loge nothing by it; for a generous public will patron- |. ** it vill bo rr ei that no pow lati 
ANC, ge | 4 Mi Fs : 'e ed t 10 powers or daties are 2s 
$free od by WI c ] » £4 M y Ilvy F >15 2 [ or ; } "OC . 4 4 « . 
mg lhero Was a large attendance, mauiſesLing & good ( 1ze them more Uborally. Phew *Zhibigions grow more | gigned to these three appointed ommissioners, and that 
cal of interest in these ugeful and exceedingly desirable | and more attractlve. Everybody sbould gee them ; and || no provigton 1s made for their electron by the people. 
bd . _ F - . 2 2 : _ a 4 2 C j 2 . 4 . 
In8titutions. From the statistics here ®ppended 1t will au opportunity will be nf:rded Curing this week only, as x Þ-rugung aye that within the rpc —_— ri 
be goon tho won ; f RAW +6 end that the "Mt ab, ' Ce as wenh 1128 UL, no *CMOVOLI COMmMISSlONErS Can y law be elects, 
| cen that great progress has b en mude, and that t it 18 the intention ot the proprietors to make a rapid tour and that the County Superintendent has the sole power 0 
weltare of the chiliren of San Francisco has been care- | of the State previous tg, leaving ſor the Atlautic States. creating them, 
lally and Jadiciously attended to. The proceecings of the = . T. 1, Ngv1ix8 
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eVeullg Were commenced with prayer, & the couctuslon A "a f Xt = 
of wuich Mr. Q'G rady read the 8tatistical information re- "'/ 
lative to Schools in the State, from wiich we condenss 
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F Smith. Ribbon—Charloutos Seymour. 


LETTER FROM SAN JOSE. 
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tengomy of the Sizters of Natre Daine, 
EAN Josg, Aug. 24th, 1854. 

[ have jast had the pleague of as8i8ting at, the annual 
exerciscs of the Acatemy 0 the Sigters of Notre Da:ae. 
Your readers are acqusintec with the history of this insti- 
ration, which was founded at Jan Jos? some three yearg 
$00, Small and humble at the outget, 1t has zone on In- 
ori asing steadily until it has become the lergest of the 
kind in this State. The improvements in buildings and 
zrounds appropriated to the use of the pupils Yave more 
than kept pace with the Academy, which numbered dur- 
ing the past year nearly two hundred young ladies. There 
are shaded avenues, gardens edged with vines and flowers 
chambery well ventilated, neat and comfortable ; while 


a magnificept church, built of brick end of Stone, at the | 


unaided expeuse of the $isters, overlooks end hallows the 


whole interesting s8cene. 

The object of the exerciges from which 1 have just re» 
turned is to afford tbe pablic an opportunity of passing 
judgment, at one and the sane time, on the progress of 
the pupils caring the 8cholastic year, and on the merits of 
the 8ystem of education parsned in the Academy of San 
Joge. Such a course, white it must prove higbly gratify- 
ing to the feelings of the fortunate girls who obtain pre- 
miums, aud to their parents who are on the gpot to enjoy 
their innocent triumphs,” is iv perfect hazmony with the 
$pirit of American in8itutious; & 8pirit $0 eminently fa- 
yvurrble to publicity and free competition in matters of ed- 
ucation as in those of trade and politics. 

The exerciges embrace natural philosophy, bistory, 
grammar, geography, astronomy, the living languages, 
music—in a word, every branch of female ingtruction. 
(uuestions were put in all, and in all were the angwers in- 
dicative of habits of thought as well as of retentive mem- 
ories. We noticed, 8s particularly degerving of praige, 
the ease, grace, and gpirit with which a little drama called 
« Egther,” borrowed from the beautiful and chaste tragedy 
of Recine, was represented. The personitying person- 
2ges—the Misses Smith, Seymonr, Barry, Middleton, 


Kempsy, Carter 8nd Cashen—acquitted themselves of | 


their respective parts lt & inanner that gurprised most 
agreeably the gpectators. Tho sabject of the drama itselt 
1s entirely biblical, and familizr to all Christian readers. 
Ahashuerns, King of Persia, has taken to his bed the fair 


Jewess, Esther, whose 8ympathies are absorbed by the | 


sufterings of her then afflicted and persecnted country- 
men. Old Moerdecai the Jew (Miss Seymour) 1s an obsti 
; nate, democratic 8ort of a fellow; hewon't buw down and 
| worship the prond and vindictive Haman, the favorite of 
| Ahashaerns. Haman resolves to get rid of the whole 
Jewish race by «. eart of I,ynch-lew  pracesg. He 18 
thwarted, and ultimately counteracted in his schemes by 
the pretty Misses Seymour and Barry—we mean Morde- 
cali and Ether. 

Ungratelul Jews! You complain of being a herdly- 
treated and prreecuted race, an yet you bave 8tamped 
your impress on the Christisgn world; you are our © be all 
and our end 81! ;”' in poetry, iu literature, in Biblical lore, 


early impulzes of the gweet litile amateur urtists whose 
names we have given above! Surely, above all the na- 
tions of the earth, you, ungratetal Hebrews that you are, 
you have 10 reagon to complain ! 

A Spanish drama or dialogue had preceded the repre- 
Sentation of Egther, and elicite:l the liveliest demonstra 
tions of applause. The young ladies who figured on that 
occaalon, and who belong to the oldest and most regpect- 
table Californian families, acquitted themgelves, too, of 


and gratify their American heerers, of whom there is not 
oue but wishes tor the advauczinent of the interesting 
portion of the population of this State, to which young 
Valiforman ladies belong, in science es in virtue, 

The want of thne aut the fear of tregpassing too far on 
the limits which the 4//a may be expected to grant to 
this communication, In times of political 8gitation like the 


as als0 to the admirgble gpecimens of embroidery they had 
executed, and which adorned one of the principal halls. 
Sullice it to 8ay that there was uot one among the nutner- 
ous 8pectators who did not go away delighted. Amongst 
thoge preseut, we remarked Collector and Mrs. Hammond, 
whose child, the beautiful little Miss Lee, carried off a 
number of prizes, Col Jack Hays, the family of Governor 
McDougal, Archbishop Allemauy, Chief Justice and Mrs. 
Wells, Consul Dillon, and quite a number of the leading 
citizens of San I'rancisco, There was notone among the 


pertectly satislied that the Academy of the Sisters of No 
tre Daine had more than justitied the promises of their 
programme, 11 torming the minds of the young ladies en 
trusted to It, to their future mission of virtuous, intelligent 
aud good mothers. V1aToR. 


DISTRIB UTION O& PREMIUMS 
AT THE ACADEMY OF THE 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, 
San Joe, August 24th, 1854, 
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SUPERIOR CLiass OF (iovgnp ConDucr,—lst—Crowns and Med- 
als—1l58av0l CUastro, Carioita de Haro, Cendclerio de Huro, Bene- 
dito Paloinares, 24 Crowne—Charlotte SOYymuur, Einms Barry 
Virgina de Leon, Dinos Veruacdez 3d-Crowns- Guadaiupe 
Casiro, Luze Moreno, Guruetia Cusben, Francisce Sunol. Acces 
gorunt--Fraiciecu tuto, Loreto Cas'ro, Narc 8 Mirenda. 

_ BLEM+ NTARY Clays, -Medal—Jozefa Caztro. Ribbons—Del- 
fun A: varado, Conception Pelomurcs. Acc.-- Aun C1tzgerald 
CHRISTIAN DUCTR!INE —16% Divieion= Crown—Clerlytte Sey- 
mour. Ribbon—Arabella Smith, Acc —Emma Sairy, Bridget 
Kempsy. 2d Dividion—Preuium—Clars Crouly, acc — Anu 
Smith, Amelia Spellman. G | / 
SENIOR CLAS5—E XCELLENCE —l#t Division—Crown—Arebeslls 


Acc —B6ri igel Kemps»y. 


4 4d Divigion—Crown—Aun Fitzgerald, Ribbon —gmmus Metcalls 
1 Ace —Mury McDonnel. 
DILIGENCE — 61 Divigion—Crown—Bridget Ryen Ribbons— 


1 


you have suggested to the greatest of romance writers— | 
the beau ideal of Rebecca—and you have prompted the | 


their respective parts in & way to delight their families | 


pregent, prevent me from alluding.in detail to the various | 
exerciaes of the young papilset the Sistersof Notre Dame, | 


ags1stants Who did not follow the exerciges with pleagure, | 


| Acc. —Gharioue Seymour, Elnma Barry. 24 Divigion—Premium 
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4ariot e Seymour, Emma Barry. Acc,—Bridget Kempsy. 2d 
Ce on—Crown—Obraelis Cashen. Ribbon- Ann Fizgerald, 


wk « Metcalfe, Eugevia Vandamme. . ; 
as OLDOAR-A x Divisiou—Premium—Arabeila Smith, 


—Mary McDonnel. Acc.—Ann Fitzgerald, Emma Metcalfe, 
ENGLISH ComrostTiON.,—18t Diviston—Premium—Arabella 
Wmith, Acc.—Urarioue Seymour, Euma Barry. 24 Division - 
Emma Metcalfe, Fanny M.ddletoa p 
GEOGRAPHY.—lst Divigion- Premium—Emma Barry. Acc.— 
Arabelis Smith, Charlotte Seymour, Bridget Kenpsy. 24 Div1- 
$0 —Premium—Emnns Mc«tcalfe. Acc.—- Anu Fitzgereld, Mary 


McDoune! by , 8 
SacetD HisToRY.—lgt Division—Premium—Arabel'a Smith. ? 


| 24 Div. - Crown.—+'itiria Reed. K bbon.—Marns U 
| —Inicarnacio Soto, Delting Alvarado. 3d Div.—Crown.— Th 
Livermore. Ribbon,—Ines Reed, Ines Pecheco. Acc Pas | 
Pico, Franciszeo Walkinghaw, 4th Div.—Kibbon.—Juang 8 La 
SG Aoberia Walkinshaw. ern), 
ILIGENCE,—I8t Div, —Crown.—Francisca Soto. 
Carlotta Do Haro, Candelaria De Haro, lsabella »—W.. C0N,— 
loupe Castro, Luce Morenv.. 2:4 Div.—Loretto Castro. Þ Maile. 
{ —Dglores Custro, Delfina Alvarxdo Acc —Lncarngcion g.. 
Juana Wilgon, Srd Div.—- Benedita Pelemares. Ribboy 2. 
og Mg Engines Welkinhay, Ines Reed For 
tv.,—-Aibbon.—Maria Chavo v8nlia Valencia, C "GP-4. 
pc :gnacia Pacheco. on a, Cailuring Va 
EADING.—18t Div.—Premium.—Maria Splivalo, Jos 
0, Acc.—Igabeils Cagtro, Guadeloupu Cutro. 2nd = 


7 kl 4 m_ 


- 


Delgs. 
Delgs 


calte. (4 he any y 
PROFANE HISTORY —'6ﬆt Divigion—Premium—Brilget Kempsy 
Ace.—Arabeils Smith, Emms Barry. 2d Divigon—Preamwm— 
Ann Fiizgerald. Acc.—Curnelia Cashen, Emma Metcal's, 

ARITHMETIC —14t Divizion.—Premium - Charlotte Seymour 
Acc.—Arabelia Sita, 29 Division—Premium—Mery McDounnel. 
Acc.—Ann Fitzgerald. | 

W x1 11NG.—Premium,—Chariotte 

Kempsy. | . | ; 

RunninG Hand -Premium—Bridget Kempsy. Acc.—Arabells 
Navy RAL PHILOSOPHY —l& Division—Premium—Charlotts Sey- 
mour. Acc,—Aruvells Smiih, Emma Barry, 2d Divigion—Pre- 
mium—Ann Yitzgeraid, Emma Meicalfs. Acc - Mary McDonael, 

'ugenic Yandawnme. 

Lge -Premiurn—Arabells 3mith. 
our, Emma Barry. 
Ro  ei—Apgdells Smith. 
, r, Emma Ber: y. ; 
Cannon DEPARTMENT—lst Diy.,—-let Premium—Arabells 
Smith. 2d Premium—Mary McDonnel. Acc.—Louiea Prevost, 
Kiama Barry, 2d Div.—Premium—lsabel Ramirez, Acc.—Adele 
zb1 Bridget Kempsy. 
| hee De carunhrocle Div.,—1st Premiam—Virginia ds 
Leon. Zd Div.—leabel Ramirez. Acc.—Louiza Landreeu. 24 
Diy,—1st Premium—Eminma Burry 24d Premium—Bridget Kemp- 
8&9. Acc,—Emma Metcaife, Aou Fitz ,erald. 
LLEMENTARY CLASS, 

FE xXCELLENCE,—ls8t Div.—Crown—Loulss Prevost, Ribbon— 
Mary Carter. Accessit— Margaret Y an Houten, Isabel Ramirez 
24 Div.—Crown— Virginia de Leon. Ribbor—Louiea Landreau, 
Acc —Francisco Sunol, Ida Daugherty. 

DILIGENCE. —lat Viv —Crowns—Lounisa Prevost, Isabel Remi- 
rez. Kibbons—Eulodie Hahn, Isabel Dye, Mary Carter. Acc — 

| Margret Van Houten. 2d Div.—Dimas rernandez. Ribbong— 
Fraucieca Sunol, Virginia .de. Leon, Louiga Laundreau. Acc.— 
glizs Toole, tinforiang Devils. 

ExcLis GraMMarR—!8t Div.—Preminum-—Louisa Preyost. 
Acc —Kuiodis hatin, [8abel Ramirez. 2d Uiy,—Premum-— Louiza 
Laodrewu. Ace.—Virginia de Leon, Francieca Sun]. | 

ORT1H0GRAPHY, —lat Div.,—Premiumu—Anny Smith, Acc.—Mer- 
- garet Van Houten, Clara Crouly, 2d Diy.,—Premium—Adele 

Chicer. Acc.—lda Daugherty, Mary Carnegie, 3d Div. —Prem- 

ium—Enlodie Talon. Acc,—Mary Chicar. 

REeaDiNG—lst Div —Premium —Margaret Van Houten, Clara 
Cronly. Acc.—Auny Smith, Mary Carter. 2d Div.—Premium— 
Mlary O'Connel. Ace —Mary Ann Warner, Lucy Dunn, 3d 
Div —Premium—Caroline Gorbam. Ace.—Mary Carnegie. 

ExnGLish ComPoslTIoON—18s Div.—Premwm-—Clars Crouly. 
Acc.—Mary Carter, Louiga Prevost. 24 Div.—Prenuum—Lucy 
Duun Acc — Virginia de Leon, Ida Daugherty. 

SacxtED HisTokyY.—lst Divy.,—lsabel Ramirez. Acc.—Mary 
Carter, Louiza Prevost. 2d Div —Louis Landreau, Acc,—-Yir- 
ginia de Leon, Ida Daugheriy. | 

MoDzrNn HISTORY. —1st O,v,—Premium—Mary Carter. Acc.— 
Louiva Prevo>t, lvabel Ramirez. 24 Div.—Premium—PFrancigca 
Sunol. Acc —Dimas Fernandez, Louiga Landreau. 

JEOGRAPHY—183t Div.—Premium—mey Carter. Acc.—Louist 
Prevous!, leavel Ramirez, 24 Div.—Premum—Francisca Sunol 
Acc.—Dimas Fernandez, Louuisa Landreau, 

ARITHMETIC —let Div. —Virgiwa de Leon, Louizga Prevyoest 
Acc.—Amelia Sobec, leabel Kumirez 2d Div.-Premium—lca 
Daugherty. Acc, —Lucy Dun: Eliza Toole. 

WraitinNG—lst Div.—let Premum--VYirginiade Leon, Franciecs 
Sano). * 24 Div--Diwas Fernandez, Anonnta Sunvl!, Acc,--i88- 
bel Ramirez. 2d Div.—Prem —ls8abel Dye Anny Smith Acc — 

* Fulodia Hahn. 34 D:iy.—1lst Prem —Louica Lohr, 24 prem.— 
Mary Carnegia. Acc.—Eulodia Talon, : 

Fancy NEEDLE-WORK—18st Divy.—ist Prem.—Arabella Smith. 
2d prem —Francisca Suavl, Acc.—Bridget Ryan and Virgiuia 

de Leon. 2d Div. —ls: Prenum- Cuncepcivn Palomarez. 24 
' Prem,—Adela Chicar. Acc.—Margaret Van Houten, Lua Dough- 

ty. 

"PLA NEEDLE-WORK—l8t Prem — Bridget Byan. 2d Prem.— 
| Merced Wiilams. Acc,—DUimas Fernandes, Sinforiaua Lennis. 

"MZKO1DERY—lg8t Prem —Biidget Ryan, 2d Prem.—Elis 

Toole. Ac: — Cornelia Caghten anu Louuisa Prevost 


Seymour, Acc,—Bridget 


Acc.—Charlotte Sey- 


Acc.—Charlotte 


CONT” 


da 


PRIMARY CLASS, 


So es ow me 


| 24 Div. Ribbou—Kebecca Levenuso0n, 4cc.—Eligabeth Pittet. 

' _ ScirengE—i8t Div —Craown—Madore Risley,. Riboon—Elis'th 
Dil.on. Acc,—Raphasl Mathew, Eliza Kirby, 2d Div.—Mathil- 
0a Lindley. 
Rebecca Levenson 


Eliza Kirby. Acc.- Mary Colihan, Madora Rigley. 24d Div.— 
Reveccsa Lovenson, Ribbon— Elisabeth Pettit, Acc.—Anny 
4 Burus, Nutiviiad Garcis. D 

CatEcHismg—Medal—Mary Colihan, Ribzon—Augusta Black. 
Acc —t.11z4 Kirby, Kaphael Mathew. 


a. 


ley. acc,—Elzabeth Dilien, Merz Colihan 2d Div.,—Mathilda 
Lindley and Catha.ma Cherback., Acc.—Rebecca Levenson, 
Elizabeth Pittet 

SPELLING—1 Diy,—-Prem.—Raphael Mathew. Acc.—Madora 
Risley, Elizabeth Dillon, 2d Div.—-Prem.- Rebecca Levyonsun. 
Acc —Uatharine Chuerback. Elizabeth Pittet. 

SACRED MISTURY —let Div—Prem.—Mudora Risley, Acc.— 
Raphucl Mabew, Auguasta Black. 21 Div—Lucy Lee. Acc.— 
Matihilda Lindley, Elizabeth Murphy. 

- ENGLISH GzaAMMA&—15st Div —Prem —Elisabeth Dillon. Acc — 
Augueta Black, Medora Rigley. 2d Diy.—Prem,—Mary Gurham. 
! Act,—Lucy Lee, Maihilda Lindley. 
| GuEuGkaray—lst Div.—Premn.- Madora Risloy. Acc.—Rephael 
| Mathew, Eliza Kirby, 2d Div.,—Prew,- Mathilds Lindley. Acc.— 
| kebecca Levereon 
! AxITHMETIG—l8t Div.—Prem —Elizabeth Dillon. Acc.—Mx- 
| dora Risley, Mlary Gorham, 2d Div.—-tfrem —Levigna Van t.ou- 

lon Acc,—Fliza Smith and Klizabeth Murphy. 

WRITING =— Bt Div.—-l& Prem.—Augusta Back. 24 Prem,.- 
Elizabeth Murphy. Acc.—Madora Risley. 2d Div - Prem —- 
Nativitad Garcia Acc —Auny Burns. 

PLAIN NEeECLE Wokk —tranium.—-Louias Barrie and Catha- 
ring Cherback. Acc.—Netiyitzd Garcia Elizabeth Kirb 

FANCY NEkDuLs Work,—Premium.—Lucy Lee and Eliza Kir- 
by. Acc —augustu Black, Elsabeih Dillon, 

CROCHET,——Premium.-- Raphael Mathew, Acc.—Eliza Smith, 
t li8abeun Murpby. 

ORDER AND NEATNESS —Premium.—Eligabeth Murphy. Acc. 
—Raupbacl Mathew, Madora Risley. 


Cherback, Anny Caboureur, Grec 088 Garrai, Wilneming An- 
drews, Josepha Liyermore, Ids Covett, Rebecca Dye, 


hs SPANISH CLASS. 

CurtsTIanN DocTrRINE —lst Div.-Crown—Louiszs Landreay 
Ribbon.—Carloita De Haro, Ieabel'a Ramariez., ACC,— Virginia 
ve Leou,gCunaelarisa Do Haro. 2d Uiv.—tibbor,—Petrs Pico, 
Premium —Joseta Custro., Acc.—Deltina Alvarado. ord Dip, 
— Kibbou,—-trancisce Walkinschaw., Premium. —Merced Dun- 
ken. Acc,—Carloita Caatro, Roberta Walkinshaw. 

EXCELLENCE —lst Div.—'T. Castro, Candelaria De Haro, Rib- 


Acc,—Ctariotte Seymour, Emma Barry. 2d Division- ma. Mot-| Fl 


1 * Fs] . . 4 
Hilariz Reed, 3rd Div.,—Premium.—Petra Pico Ace.—F;. 


| DEecCLamaTtion—let Div,—Emma Barry. acc —Elizbih Smith, f 
Mary McDuunel, 2d Div —Prem,—Emmai Metcalf, C ara Cronly. 


' Goon ConDucT—lst Div —Crown—Elizabeth Murphy, Rib- | 
bon—Mary Colitan. Acc.—Aaugusta Black, Rephacl! Mathew. |. 


Kibvun—Lucy Lee. Acc.—Catharina Cherback, | 


eDiLIGENCs—l8 Div. —Crown—Raphael Mathew. Ribbon— | 


REaDiInG—1s Div. -Prew.—KRaplicel Mathew and Madora Rig- | 


REWARDS OF APPLICATIVN,—Ellen McGill, Mary White, Anuy ” Werreut drawn tur eularging Bush 8treet 


bon —Carlots De Maro, Acc. —Moria Splivalo, Luce Moreno. 


 miun.—Juans Wilzon, Dolores Caatro, Acc.—Mari Covers, 


Hr 


_ 


| cexca Walkinshaw, 4th Div. —Premium —Roberts Walking; 
' Acc —Anita Castro, Merced Dobken. " 
CRAMMAR.—lstDiv.—Premium,—Carlotta De Haro, Candelzr, | 
1 de Haro Acc —[sabzlla Castro, Maris Splivalo. 24 Div.-k, ; 
Iaria Reo64. Encarnaci'n Soto. Acc'—Maria Cortena, [or » £ 
Caetro, 3d Div.—Premium.—Pctra Pico, Ines Reed, In6 P, ; 
checo 4th Div.,—Premium —Cavimira Fuentes, Act.—Robery | 
Walkinshew, Jacoba Barnal. ” - 
ORTHOGRAPHY —18t Div.—Premium.—Maria Splivalo, acc. 
Candelaria De Haro, C:rlotta De Haro, 21 Div.—Premiuy,.. 
Maria Cegena, Acc,—Hilaria Reed, Delfinga Alvarado, $4 Ds, 
Premium.—Teress Livermore. Acc.—Ines Reed, Ines Pacheg, 
4.1 Div. —-Premiam.—Cs:lotts Castro. Acc —Seraftina Cagons © 
EyiSTOLARY ComPos1TIoN.,—Preminm.—Isbella Castro, ic 7 
—Carlotta De Haro, Candelaria De Haro. 24 Div —Premiun _ © 
Helaria Read, Acc —Juana Wilsor, Delfina Alvarado, 34 hiy © 
—Premium,—Ines Pacheco. Acc.—zarbars Anger, Ferean Liv, y 
ermore. 4tn Diy.-Premium.—Rayes Bernal. Acc.—Cuiniry * 
Fuentes. 
SackgeD HisTORY.—!st Div.-Premium.—Carlotta De Har _ 
Acce.,—Candslaria De Haro, Maria Splivalo. 24 Diy.- Premium 
—Hilaria Reed, Kncarnacion Soto. Acc —Jogefa Cuatri, 1. 
| retto Castro. 3d Div.—Premium —Ines Pacheco. Acc —Tere 
| Livermore, Petra Pigo. 4th Div,—High Premium — Jacobs Bar. 
| nal. Acc —Roberta Welkinshiw. | 


I 


|  GroGRAPHY.—lat Div.—Preminum.—Francizca Soty, Ar 
| Candelario De Haro. Maria Splivalo. 21 Div.—Premiun | 

Trinidad Soto, Hilaria Reed Acc.—Encarnacion Soto, Loretty | 

{agtro., 3d Div —Premium.,—Francigca Walkinshaw. ac 

Tereea Livermore, [n-s Keed. 4th Div.—-Premium.—Juanz Ber. 

nai, Roberta Walkinshaw: Acc.—Caeimira Fnentes. | 

ARITHMETIC —lst Diy,—Preminm —Francizca Soto, Arr... 
Izabells Castro, Maria Splivalo. 24 Div.—Premium.—Loretto | 
Cagtro. Acc — Hllagria Keed, Encarnacion Soto. $4 Div.- | 
Premium.—Ines Reed.. Acc —Teresa Livermore, Ines Pacheco, | 
ys Diy.—Preminm — Dolores Huiguers. Acc,—lgnacio Pal 
checo. ; 

WRITING —l8t Div,—let Premium --Luce Moreno. 24 Pre. | 
mium.-Francigca Boto, Jogofa Delgado. Acc —Guadalaupe Þ 
Castro., 24 Div. -18t Pr-mium.—Juans Wilson. 24 Premium — & 
Dolores Castro. Acc.—Loretio Castro, Delfina Alvarado, $6 
Div,—l8t Premium.—lenaciga Wilgon. 2d Premium —Jegusits | 
Maurino, Acc.—Petra Pico. 4th Div.—Auita Castro, Casimirs 
Fu*utes. Acc —Maria Chadoya | 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT.—let Div.—Ribbon.—Josefs Delgado. | 
Premium.—Maria Splivalo, Acc.—Luce Moreno, Cindelaria De |: 
Haro, 24d Div. 18t Premium.—Delfina Alvarado. 2d Premum:-. |! 
—Jzauna Wilson. Acc —laez Reed, Inez Pacheco. | 

DECLAMATION,—Premium.—Mary Splivalo, Acc.- [sabel Ra- | 
mirez. | 

PLaitn NEEDLEWoRK—1st Diy.—lst Premium -Benedits Palo- | 

. marez, 24d Premium—Cesmira Fuentas. Acc. —lgabel Caatro, | 
; Guadalupe Castro. 2d Div.—lst Premium—Rogalio Palomares. 
; 2d Premum—Jogefa Castro. Acc,—Maria Vioget. 

* Fancy NEEDLEWORK.—1lst Div.—lst Premium.—lsabelCaatro . 
| 2d Preminaz —Luzs Moreno. Acc —Frencegca Soto, Guadalupe 
 Cantro. 2d Div.—-Premum.—Rogsa Valexkcia. 

Waikinshaw, Maria Ces2ns, Jogefa Delgado. 

EMBROIDERY.—lst Premium.—Benedita Palomarez. 
mium.—Maria Vioget. 
len*tia. 

CROTCHET.—Premium.- Maria Splivalo. Aec.—Dolores Noe, 
Josefa Deigado. 

PoLITENESS.—lst Div.—1st Premium —Is8abel Castro, Candel- 
aria de Haro, 24 Premium.—-Carlotta de Haro, Emma Barry, 
Virginiade Leon. Acc.—Lnce Moreno, Juana Wilson. 2d Div 
—18: Premium —Delfina Atvarado. Acc.—Clars Cronly. 

ORDER AND NEATNESS.—lst Div.-let Premium.—Benedita 
Palomares. 21 Premiunm.- Rogalio Pelomares. Bridget Ryan, 
Marixz Joseph Vioget. Acc.—LorettaCastro, Dolores Caatro. 2d 

| Div.—lst Premium —Ada Dougherty. 2d Premium.—Conceptionr || 

Palomares. Acc.—Anny Smith. 

I#STRUMENTAL MuUSIC —Ist Div.—lest Premium.—Arabella 
Smith, Virginia De Leon. 2d Premium.—Chariotte Seymour, 
Findie Hahn. Acc. —Margaret Vanhouten. 2d Div.—1st Prem. | 
' —Anny Smith, 2d Premium.—Antonia Sunol. Acc —laabells | 
Castro. 3d Div —l1st Premium.—Carletts Caatro. 2d Premun. | 
—Anita Castro, Acc.—Eliza Kirby. | 

Vocal Music.—lst Div.—1st Premium —V irginia De Leon. 2d 
Premium-—-Cornelia Cashen. Acc.—Caarlotte Seymour, Elodie 
Hahn. 2d Divy.—Premium.—Mary McDonnell. Acc.—Louise 
La:drean, Incarnacion 823to0. 3d Div.—Premium.—Eliza Kirby. 
Acc.—-Medors Frisley. 

DRAWING anD PalnTING.—lst Div.—lst Premium,—lzabella 
Castro, Charlotte Sevmour. 2d Premium.—Virginia De Leon, 
Francesca Sucol. Acc.—Gundaloupe Cagstro, Curlotta De Haro. 
24 Div.—lst Premium—Josefs Castro. 24 Premium.—Elizs| 
' Toole, Acc.,—Dimas Ferrandez, Loretta Cagtro. | 

Eutrance—First Monday in October. 


Acc.—Francescs 


24 Pre- 
Acc.—Yrancesca Soto, Catbering Ve- 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF pane gy Monday | 
evening, the third gunual report of the City aud County 
Boards of Education, for the year ending Sept. 1st, was 
; presented to tho Common Conncil. It is a very interest. | 
;ing report, apd from it we make the following extract in 
(relation to finances ;— 


EZCELIPTS. 


Balance paid over by last Board of Education $500 00 
Entice amount drawn trom City Treasury of 
moneys raiged by city tax.......<o ooo: - 41,530 00; 
achactbonge. owoainice cs cncog als he ae tl 9,590 00 
To warrants paid out of buildiag fund....... 52,000 00 4 
Oe ————_ CAO ——_ [1 
Total receipts for the year...... rf. to . $103,350 09 
| DISBURSEMENTS, | 
Current expenses of gchools............ +... $41,906 1 
Amount paid on contract for building school 
house No.2...... + CCD DIS ds 6 HEY wa 9,000 00 


Amount paid on contract for building 4th and 


q ' PF PET. \ Rs 4 9 " 2% £ *. " 7 
NT CC OE Ren 20 2 Ow ni 66-2 ral "+ 
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District echool houses........ ©... 


: : N 46,300 00 | , * © BOUTUBT Will 2 FECELVEU IOT A enOrter tite ban kalt fgets | 
Int paid for grading lots for the same dis- con, _ ; ers and K49%GI1ans bave been highly satistactory to ns. 
— PREFRAND. L627 NOS Se EEE IT Sf LEP 1538 85 Ba pe? _ Cyecar congists of one xeag7O?7, Which cor Mm: Ace The exhibition of obedience to their Will which yon have 
4 ha . . nenr UNUCav > 4 & Nx a © . * 0 ; 5 4 b- p 
It paid on mandamus ined against city oh to oferch n a it Uctuber, and en1s BY of tQR2 *4th of Au uet j Shown ts your endorsemont of our 60+ 3 "fer 5 
| 1; | at wWHLch 1me 2 8018mn distribution of premiums wil: ks place, |} the . act 1n appointing 
BuUrer, an Intelest paid on moneys bor- | fol oF ed by an exh:lhi jon of 5p«cimers ef Writivg, brewing: j Them. 
ed for work on new buildings.......-- . 833 50 Plain and fancy Needle Work, etc "of . 1-2t me a85ure you that it is your good at which they 
ads | I TH oath, fg aim, and not thoir own; that it is for your benefit they 
byon tal disbursement for the YERTLs «nt ns $102,668 50) - ST iLERMS FiR BOARDER 18. tolt; and that every effort von mzyzka to excel not an 
Suto LIarnc . HOW On he: F T! : x 4 50) Pfrance, LL a p2:d bit OBÞce | EEEELEEE EEE RT” , g * . _ 19 i adds to NN j k » A . wy OS G . s - 
.—M s ; ad IE a ba bs | dd; oh Board and Tutiion, [p+r se8+ 10; deep enetobes nv0000+00Mmh 0 "0 ©0 aud pl 6.4 : wig ney-o I but kiren edditional reward 
"I he carrent expenses was pald :— *} Weshing* [rer 8@ %ivnſ,....... EL 7 OP! k 70 +4 [ j - "EE (0 them. 
4 : . A —_ 11 $ * & > @ 1 £4 #*%4+ +4 + #+7s d Ny 14 >] y * | _ < 8 
V. Lalaries of teachers... 5; {50G FF 28.649 50 + n_ 1zZ, | Biery bl... OY ry oe I OR EE INES v.62 L 2 00 , 5 'Y eg to Sa) that I 8lia!ll ex er feel a deep interest 
| ap tre Icaticy, [if gpent in tie Lnetitate }.,.c.....oo., \. £09 | IN your GUCCeR8, any agure you that all the ability I can 
JI ONUS oo oooooevoonocccooecceccs ID Us KY OY Physician's fe:s, [per «+ 85i cn, | - 006 4 comn L will be dev - "2 F = 
B8- : | . | "i : s a , TEES” * » SELEETEY” ” * 1 VO I: 1a11G Ww I: 6a GCevorted tio the SOCCEegaſyl 18406 of that 
Pre. Lepairs, IUrMILUTe, NXBUPES, KC.eo...--- 9,e04 6: | | 2 EXTRA CHARGES, | 8y8ten of public edacation in whick we are al | 
vba, VOKS i907 iibraries EEE TY TT YT © © ls, 37 Piano, Will HEE 4 inet; uUment, [ per Qauanirtor { ” WP 90S 8 !f 00 interested = N WoL we are Ui | mutually 
as Dea aw * 0 NEL 1,219 00 Vocal Music, 1 | 7, 1 OR Et »«-e> HO 00 As in all We EY POE ns; * , | 
noe exbenke of enc! TYM FA Drawing and Feinting, [yer quuiter, [coo EPR | To ASH ANOW Me to thank you for this demonatration of 4 
proge expense of enact pupll for the year, $27 11, Boarders pay the eurrent charges—an'f & 888) nin »OVK Ch | your kind appreciation of my kumble efforts in the novlest 
= LCHERS AND PUPILS — VW hole number of teachers TING cha ge for Frencu a1.d Spatial Loseons, Bur Eubrovide | Orgy that the ener s of man can be engaged in, viz 1] 
1 3 * + 66 ; , , - how - hs y id. I 
4 —— ” : FE | G / | he cuittvation of the hnn Al I : ; 3 
mployed, 22: male, 7; female, 15. Whole nambet. | ' 2” Letters to be aidressed, post-paid, to the Superior of the | naw aq une ; «dry - s ouman mind,” and .4O FLVC you Fe- 4 
oY b £ \ *" : YC Sw! acea (} 1 3b x « 7 : y + ch « 2 p 
hc ilg now in attendanco 17 15. averns 2 number f nsrninte «21-141 Th : , i441 "_ uy vy l 060 aid IN is U halt. IN 
Ut 4 | - en U A IEG ne nr ne neem Wnt nn a entre _ ills tribute of yours I will ever cherish 28 & flesh offer. F 
th -ach teacher, 79. R - ' Ing 10 'W it þ a or: | | 
l, pF lO ch teacher, 79 | f 2 | z , | b x From thoze. of w hom it has been $0 beautifully 8aid, 
rl | ! WMA . "A. 1 {t F/ } Ot! 8ch is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
C / A He / H, p / = 4. ta | : | f- The children then 8ang tho *« Star-Spangled Banner,” , 
= Ta " aa” | , ; 
- 


ſ 


Aﬀzr a few remarks from E. Heydenfeldr, Exq., they 
$ iy "3 , ! 
marened in review befure the ass-mblags, 
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and were dis 

> miszed. The whole effair wes conducted admirably, and 
; the presentation was worthy of the recipient. | The county 
| 8chools are in a flourishing condition ; 8ome fourteen hun- 


—_— 


y, 
a 4 | * YG. g WA on 
al COW. | | SCHUGL, PRESENTATION,—On Tuesdny afternoon the | | dred children being attached to them. The pitcher is an 

UxG LADIES ACADEMY AT SAN Joskt,—By reference | | children belonging to the County schools assembled inthe | elegant and mavgive affair, and bears upon it the follow. | 
ar advertising columns, it will be scen that the next | | rooms of the Seventi Ward School, for the purpose of | Ing: | 
»n of the Acedermy of Notre Dame, will commence | | presenting to My. James W, Stillman, the Connty Saper- / Th rh lO 

F . | k : ' eh | #abhirs - OTILLMAN 
» 1 , . MM ro d 3 _ v. Loy Yi #4 4 wy 

e first Monday of October. "The high claracter | | lntendent, A magzlve Silver Pitcher, as an appreciation of County Superintendent, 
! k this institution bas won for itgelt among the first the eilorts made by him to advance the condition of the By the Children of the County Schnyls 
| bas i - community, Which the brilliant examiua: | :hocls.. The childre halt- 2 o'clock th EF ff If £4 Sept. 19, 1854, 
| eg iN 007 Community, WHICH Tae 12 i 8CNOG18, 18 ChQlLaren met at Hall-past 2 Oo Clock, to ths GALE LA # 1 | , . 
| of its pupils annually sustains, renders any com-, { gumber cf about one thousand, attended by their teachers. *, : m m_— 

Btory notice of it unnecesgary. And 1t 14 Bot the ; A large number of ladies and gentlemen were als pre- a ”” 2 4 ” f py 
| - 2 4. Sas ia. ne «a anna | 14-4 . . . Wy . W, ' Tr os C_- F. 4 wi #- LF | #" © 
4 mportant feature in 1ts tavor, as the eGucealion Ot | 8eat, together with Bishop Allimant of the Catholic Fo A 4 |” up CL F/ FACT, Fa, 
| morgls and manners, as well as of the intellect, cou | | Church. The exercises commenced by the children sing- 
| , 8 " 'F. pe : ; T 7 4 - = s ad . . Y Pi AS au eas "* ; e463 Cres EI _—_ 
| tes & 8vccial duty of the Managers of this Inetitute. | ivg '* Heil Columbia,” after which a beautiful little Miss, | "— C——  — 

: | T. *11 GO oe AE KT : k 

cbarges, al80, it will be $2Cn, are e xceedingly ot. | aged about ten years, the daughter of Mr, Henry Has: 

doing nearly ono half lees than other arstclass educa: kins, and in a neat composed and lady-like manner, made 


extablighmounts in the State. The system of instruc- 
is most compreheusive, every bratch of education 
g taught that is nocessxry to develope and adorn the 
le mind, while the rules and regulations are based on 
| excc!leat principles. Vrow the report of thoge who 
 visited this establishment, and the glowing terms in 
th they 8peak of the ectool and its guperintendents, 
fool no hesitation in recommendivg 1t to the notice of 


ts and guardians residing in this State, 


pw, 0 
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YOUNG LADIES” 
BOARDIAG AND DAY SCHOOL, 
CONDUCTED BY THE 
SISTERS OF NORTRE-DADNE, 
2% j} City of San Jose. *3 


ws 
HIis% ESPABLISIHTVTENTDT ts under the eupertntene 
delice of & zociety of wedivs, Why, in Europe and tie Unis 
d Stgtes, 6r6 GNgaged In the e2ucation rnd inttructiou of YUung 
&lles, - 
In al] institutions of this kind, the moral advancement of the 
pils 8honld by eous!Cered equally Hhportant Wiih U e develons 
Lent of their intsllectual power—ihg keart mus te educated us 
663 the mning, end adorned with thoze quaiites v hich beans 
{y the manners and render viriue more utuaciive 8rd awmiabe 
lis «hall be the 8pecial duty of the Princtpals of this Lili ute, 
Tuelocation of the Acsdemwy, remote from the thru gea ud 
0811088 Part 0: the City, 18 Oh Of the micgt beauntful atG ad Vari e 
g$601s {187 could have be-n 8lected ; the building is &pari us 
0d ry; 84d the pieazure grounds are Sufticienily extenuvs, 
Eering & delightful res rt in the hours uf r.Creatiun, Spertrl 
i ention will be given to the pbys'ca. welfare of the pupils, 1hs 
Let will be abundant and wholesome, '$36e most miuts aitlens 
97% Wl be pa'd to the negtness, hea'th and com oert if e Pits 
ils; 804 11 case of sickness, they hill experiences the u 06s. &f, 
EcUONate and congtunt a'tertion, Every mceutive proper 10 
nSire 2 leudeble emulation aud wo develop t lent, eheil bo ems 
yed Aithe end of every three montis, the YOU & 12d y ths 
195 0:8tilgtiahed for general good conduct ard agcigylity in be 
Lies heli be rewnratd by the Lonorary Lecurgn ene t vineds), 
Every ihres months notice will be travemitted ti the pkaenis 
NT QUATIIENE res echng the Conduch, ron honey Aud ww aoelinkk 
Wet Onughters and wards. Durtrg tn6 hovre Cf iecien on ths 
Pupils are «lays under the mwiid ang ffiiioeut cars ot one or 
worry O01 the !oagies, 

The « ati911C religion is the only ons profe8zed by te ledies 
ol the Ins Hytion, but there s8hall te » © int rierence with the ry. 
I:gious principles Of thuss Who profess a dJifereut creed i nr 
$081 A 8CN0'ar be allowed Bt wny tio 10 conform 10 ft & Cuthuyiig 
TeagloN, WHNOW A Written Gr yervel pe miakica Of hen, graiguts, 
Un rmity, howeyer, rtequiies ith4t aiithe buarters hon 6 85:6) 
at Divine worship a8 perlormed at this lr etl Hh, ThoeS\s 1x 
4, iwbruton eommercing With the elemn:ws Of an Fngh-b, 
PPiNen, aud French educaliun, (ite jettr Only Wink Ti Vegiutes ec} 
WI enbrace Urth grauly, Keading, Grammar, Writing 16 Verie 
ous 3'Y.et, Componiticn, Arithmetic, Mistory + acre und pros 
lane, W.Clentand modern, Gergraphy, rhe ue of the Glauber, gut 
me projection of Maps, A8tronouy, Mytaclogy, Butary, Neturnl 
Plilugophy end Chemisty, Plain Sewing, 4 ribioids 1} os Litcg 
ANT Biltelin, B-ad, Chenite, Shell, Hair, Porri 6nd Vex work, 
Lapeitry, etC Drawing ia cray4en, Indi luk, 619 blick lerd, 

ali: gin Orlentai et {n, 11 water wrd body evlure, Faititi As 
Music, y cal «ld lnefra mental, Ina word ail the bracek-s .f 
eoucation uguBlly trught in the beat echoois fr yi ung ladieny 
Al by the object of attention and 8tudy it the lietituir, 4hy 
8cholays will not © 4 permitiet to YeCsl oe any NEW4P1, G74, BUC 
ty T0L.0% any books excepting thoee uged in the echool, 

Alt Slers 86M bud reCcetVed. EXC pt its Corres G16 CCD? phe 
uy ve 8Ubj.ct to the ingpectio., ©; the Principe: uf Us, 
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l ness in maintaining what consclence approves, and pos: 


-gold of our own California—a wealth which will remain 


| heart is the most worthy recipient of cherished memo- 


the following gddress : | 

MosT fHoxorRtD Sik: We have invited you to grace | 
our littie agsembly, that we may have the pleagnre of | 
oftering to you the expres8ion of our gratitude a8 a s11ght 
return for the great interest you have manitested in our 
behalf, by 80 z-alonsly espousring and firmly mailntaining 
our right to a participation of the means of belug edncated 
accordirg to the corctentious obligations of Gur parents, 
To aid our friends itn the ealtare of our minds and hearts 
is to place within cur reach & treagure beyond that of the. 


wheu all cli inay have passed away. Buch a benefit 
Shon!d be acknowledged, it shoald be recorded, and where 
hall it be recorded ? Not ona dull marble, but within our 
own youthful hearts. (rratitude is & s8entiment befitting 
that ahrine. Yes, on our hearts let it be 1nscribed, the 


rials. 

And, most honored sir, that the memory ot the obliga- 
tion we Owe You, may nut pas8 away from even your own 
mind, we heg you to accept this trifling token of onr 
gratitude. L-t it ray for the children of the Valley 
schools that they are proud to acknowledgs Mr. Sti'lman 
as a benefactor, and 8hall always be happy to remember 
kim as a friend. Weaere children as yet, but we shall not 
always be children, we shall advance 1n years, and, we 
trust, in virtue and uscfulness 8130, and as our hearts ex- 
pand may they leara your love of justice, and your firm- 


g288ing justice abd firmuess who need tcar to entrust to | 
vs their best interesr, their dearest, their most 8acred | 
privilege. We ask a coutinuaiee of your kindness, that | 
43 oiten es leisure from more importsnt allairs wiil per- | 
mit, you will {ſavor us with a visit; ench visits will be most 
agreeable to us, since to know that our eudeavors are 
noticed by the wise and good incites greater eflrts, 

Aſter the delivery of the above, which elicited much ap 
plauge, Mer. Stillmen replied as lv.lows: | 

The consciousness of having performed one's Guty 8hou'd 
always, to a faithſal public ollicer, be a 8ufticient reward ; 
but when it is accompanied with 80 high an appreciation 
and 80 beautiful an acknowledgin2nt as 1t 18 in the pregert 
instance, it degerves a notice far greater than your beneli- 
ciary pos8es88es the ability to give. 

The public instruction of the young i8.a snÞject that de. 
mands the aid and assistauce of every citizen who has. 
the welfare of his couatry at heart, as liberal education to 
the rising generation 1s the very basis upon which is 


government. | ; ; : | 
To you, my little friends, I feel peculiarly indebted for | 
this exhibition of your gratitude to one Who has ouly bu 


bation of tt0.,e with whom be miogles in life. 
And if it was neceg8ary for an additional incentive in 
this sacred cause, this appreciation of my humble cttorts 
is 5ulticient to inspire me with renewed exertions In its 
behalf, x 

The extra Gaties of my oflice (not corrected with gchoo] 
matters) which I am compelled to perform have prevented | 
me from that close exemination and attention which your | 
necesgities have required, and 1t 1s to your worthy Com 
mis8102ers, on whon the mosr of the duties have devolved, 
that you are indebted tor the puccessful accomplighment 
of that objcct whieh toKay you are pleazed to attribute | 


to me, and. for which you have jnst awarded me the 
mer17. ; RES. / 
I take this opportrenity, and 1t is with pride and plee- 


CUURTESY OF BANCROPT LTRRA BY 


Sure that I do £0, to tell you that ihe reports of your teach- 
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. pertormed by about fitty little gicls from the Bush street 
| 
| 


| The 80ng was written expressly for the occaslon. 
 address was thea delivered, in excclient gtyle, by Master 


| tully. 


properties of which were developed gradually, aud nvt at 
raised the beautitul gtructure of our republican form of | a 8Ingie jump; alluded to the duties of the tenchers, and 


performed kis daty, the neglect of which would bave 8ub- | getic, and comprehenslve manner. 


jected him not only to your displeesere, but the digappro | tzemely interesting, and was listened to throughout with | 


lCellent. 


Schools, next adaressed the scholars, and gave 80me 10- 
forn.ation concerning the schoole; after which Miss Mar | 
ſearct Daly, a very lnteresting little  Migs abuut 14 years 


Dedicatisa of the Ist Dizcrict School, 

Tho iateresting ceremony of dedicating the First Dis- 
trict Schooihouse took place yesterday alternoon, In pre- 
821ce of a large councourse of ladies and gentlemen and 
abuut two hundred children. This schoolhouse, 81tanted 
at Rincon Point, has an excellent location, and is excecd- | 
ingly well guited to the purpose for which it is tatended, 
It was built by Mr. G. F, Hutton, and the city has rented 
It tor two years at the rate of $200 per mouth. This es 
tablishment is capable of containing between three and | 
four hundred children. - The interior arrangements are 
very compiete, ard the desks neat and commodious. The 
s8chool was establisked in 1552, and was tirst opened ia a 
#1ma:l building on Foulsom street. 

Mayor Webb having taken the chair, the ceremonies 
commenced with prayer, by the R:v. W m. Spear. The 
children then gung a 8ong of welcome; the s8inging betyg 


—————_————_ 


8chool, guided by Miss Rebecca S wett ani Mrs. Hazleton. 
Atl 


Wilitam Gillis, a boy about 15 years of age, which refl-ct- 
ed great credit on the juvenile vrator. Mr. Swett, the 
principal of the s8choul, then delivered a most excellent | 
address, which want of gpace will not permit us to publish | 
He spoke at length of the tuconveniences under 
which the 8chool kad loag labored for the want of some 
aulable accommodgations for the children; of the iuucility 
of erdeavyoring to train up children without regorting to 
punishment, in 8ome instances; aud of the folly of attempt 
ing to force the mind of a child, however precocious it 
it may be. It was better, when they were children, to 
treat them as Such, than to attempt to make little men 
and little women of them. The speaker compared the 
1m 1d of a child to the formation of all natural objects, the 


their respongtbllities; aad touched on Every 8ubject re- 


e | lating to schools aud education in a most forcible, ener: 


This address was ex 
' ' 


|the most prolunnd attention. 


A dedicatory hyma was then 8ung, written express|y | 


for the occasion; alter which the R2v. J. E. Benton de 
livered 2n address beautifully adapted + to the children, 
which elicited from them peals of langhter. An ode was | 
then recited by Muster Robert Wilzon, wri:ten by.one 
of the teachers. This lad's 8tyle of delivery was ex-| 


[ 


Mr. W. H. O'Grady, tho Superiutendent of Public 


L 


4 ; { 
old, favored the eulience with a recitation, which was 


received with unbounded applause. 
then addregsed by Gen. Jubu Wilson, Mr. S. T. Thomp” 
$00, and Alderman Talmage, end the ceremonies conclad 
ed with g0mea appropriate remarks, irom the newly 


# | | —_ 
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Dedication of the Fifch Dis:crict School House. 
The dedication of this school house took place: yester- 
' day afternoon, at half-pust 2 o'clock, in presence of 8 


The meeting was | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| large audience, pumbering about 500, of whom about 250 


| were gcholars. 0” - . c ” * # 


| This school house is 8ituated at North Beach, 1a | 


' beautiful and healthy location. It is 99 feet long by 40 
| wide, besides the front and rear projections 04 the 8ides, 
' each menguring 12 feet from the main building, by 2 

feet in length. The plen isnearly that of a Greek cross, 
the projections representiug the #hort arms of the Cross.. 
The building is two stories high, fifteen feet in the, 
lower and faurteen and a Ralf feet clear in the upper” 
| tory, The walls, partitions, ceilings, the light, veutua- 
| tion, black*boards, furniture, &:, are wrought and ar- 
'ranged"on n most excellent plan. Besides the halls, 
' there ere {ifteen rooms, three study rooms arranged for 
' three departments; and the rest "are recitation rooms, 
toilet, library, teacher's, rooms, "«&Y - This 
building will accommodate about five bundred puplls., 
The caremonies which took place at this establishment 


apparatus 


| yesterday a!ternoon were of a very lateresting nature 


| Mayor Garrison presi led. The ceremonies were opened | 


by « pruyer offered up by the Iv. Mr. Williams. 
| The children 8xng a gong adapted to the occanion. 

Mayor Garrigon delivered a short address, stating the 
| object for which they had zll aszembled, and giving 8geveral 
ztatistics connected with the San Francisco public schools, 
 8howing that he had done all in l1s power to further the 
progress of public gchools ia San FrancisCo. 

Mr. Frederick Billings then delivered an eble and 8pirit- 
ed address, which we regret to 8-y could not be obtained 
for publication this morning ; but we tave yet 8ome hopes 
that he may be prevailed upon to ſurnish the press With a 
copy, 8 that thoge who had not the pleasure of listening 
to its elcquent delivery, may at l-ast enjoy the pleasure of. 


eta 


readivg It. | 
2 R. Webb, Eq. address2d the children 1 an appro / 


uUriate mMANNCT. 

The Rev. Mr. Hart was then called upon. 
rentleman, in a biict address, expressed lis great gatis- 
faction at being present on $2ch an iateresting OCCASION, 
and remarked ou the rapid progress which had been made 


The Rev. 


ard the Lavpry rezults which had attended the ettorts of 

toe Who had interestcd themselves ia the cause of edu: 
» . . . * 

extion, He $tated thut when he brst arrived in this State 


there was but one gchoul house, and that coutalned live 


ohildren—coutrested this number with the present, the 
4 F , 4 
number of those who row attended school daily, was over 


wo thousand, | 
The following Dedication Sung, written by I, R. Car] 
ton, one of the teachers, was then gung by the pupils. 


Free Learuing | to thy cal! 

Has 11ge1 this teir Lat 
Sacred to ee ; 

Here nu s the people tirupg 

lo dedicate WI vulg, 

Thy palace—bu Wark S012 
Ot Li. ty. 


O'er all our father-luu 1 
New + ngland's bi1!s they 8tankd, 
Temp es of Truck; 
Yo 1ty We avon bebuld, 
('rowning tiese his of god, 
Thcir arch & Wide U fold 
To every ) Ou * 


While ages have moyed ON, 
Ard centu'irs come and gone, 
Larkness Prot ultd 
Has brooded on these shores, 
These yales wi h their green Poors, 
\Where 00 immortul stures 
Of thought were found. 


Bat the Celestial light fy 

Which wok that sturicgs night, 
W het Europe Blept; 

Now 8tarts they Ic! m! rae, 

From dreams on itt Aztecs grave, 

And cheers the forelgn gave, 
\Vho lung las Wept. 


(Glory to God; Amen 

A 8#tur has COme agil4 
(1s of the Fust 

Ty) Fluc.tion free : 

' kvior Of Liberty, 

Rive the glad jubilee, | 
Yarkness has cCelayl 


| 
| The Rev. Mr. Hart offered up & priyer, aid the aggem- 
' 
| 


| bly digpersed. 
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- attracting atteution by their number and architecturs} 
| beauty; gurrounded with grounds tastefully arranged, 


; built of logs or framed timber or brick or 8tone - whether 
| lar apart or near, painted or unpainted ; good, bad or in- 
alferent, tho 8clBolhouse marks the 


_ 


"Save the hongse In which we were born, before all other 


| 19 not an improvement. Or, taking a long stride and com 3 
| 1ng down to our own day, we nay tiad 8chool-houses 


_ - 


ADDRESS, 


DELIVERSD--AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
IN THE 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANOISOO, 
SEPTEMBER 23, A. D. 1854, 
By FREDERICK BILLINGS, Exsq. 


——— — _ 
FREDERICK BILLINGS, ES@.—DEAR SIR :—Havivng list- 
ened with great gsatisfactiqn to the admirable address 


delivered by you at_the dedication of the School-House at | 
North Beach, von Saturday lagt, and believing that the | 
perusal of it by our citizens generally would tend to in- | 


crease the interest felt in the Public Schools of this city, 
the undersigned would respectfully request you to furnish 
a copy of it tor publication. p 
With sentiments of respect and esteem, 
Your obedient servants, 
C. K. GaRRI80N, 
S. P. WEBB, 
FRANK SOULE, 
Jas. E. WAINWRIGHT, 
JaMEs WILSON, 
J. C. MAYNARD, 
; W. H. ©'Gxrabr. 
San Francisco, Sept. 25th, 1854. 


San FRANC18C0O, Sept. 26, 1854. 

GENTLEMEN :—The Address, a copy of which you ask 
for publication, was hastily written, 8imply to be delivered 
on the occasion which called it forth, and not to be printed ; 
and I therefore declined to hand it to the Reporters of the 
Press. 
After receiving your note, it would be affectation to 
withhold the manuscript, which I herewith gend you. 


With many thanks for your generous congideration, 
I am your obedient g8ervant, 

FREDERICK BILL1XGs. 

To Hon. QC. K. Garriscy, Hon. S. P. Webb, and others. 


Mr. MAYoR AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—1t is most 
tit that the day which witnesses the dedication of this 
flae 8tructure to the purpose of its building 8hould be 
markeG with ceremony. Were it the tenth or twentieth, 
instead of the second, s8ubstantial edifice completed and 
ready for the education of the children of our city, still 
should the eveut be the occasion of rejoicing. The first 
Step, the gecond 8tep, and all steps, in the beginning and 
progress of the work, to celebrate whoge efficient proge- 
cution we come together to-day, will be remembered to 
the praise of our city in her history, and what is worthy 
of history may well redeem an hour from the present. 

To be 8ure, our building is no Crystal Palace to inaugu- 
rate whose opening the Pregident puts of the careg of 
government, and the Queen descends from her throne: 
RO such multitude is here as gathers to witness the lay- 
ing of the corner stone or the capstone of the great mon- 
ument; and, perhaps, tho clipper ship, gay with flagg 
glides into her element amid the cheers of a larger 5% 
gemblage than is present here. Bat neither event, how- 
ever more Impoging in its outward circumstance, is half 
80 great 1n 1ts lntrinslc worth and s8ignificance as this 
event of to-day. Give us the 8pirit and the intelligence 


of which this building is both a 8ign and a promige, and | 


woe are gure to have the s8hip, the monument, and even 
the palace; bat take away the school house, tell us that 
1t 1s not 1n the land, and never will there be occasion for 
a gathering to behold the great work fiaished or the greet 
deed done The character that underlies them is certain 
to be wanting. 

Humble may be the school-houge, rudely constracted 
of logs, perhaps, as in the early days of new settlements : 
with crevices 80 large and 80 numerous that, in a New 
England winter, even the rnammoth fire place blazing with 
its back logs and fore logs and split wood above and chips 
beneath, can hardly keep the cold without. And far apart 
may these rude structures be : 
m1t of & bleak hill difficult of access—honestly and impar 
tially placed there because the 8pot is the centre of the 
District or Township, and thither through tie deep 8nows 
the big 8led drawn by big oxen may take the little chil- 
dren In the morting who come not home until night. Or 
advancing a stepfurther in the progress of the settlements 
when with the children grown up and new 8ettlers arrived. 
the means and the population of the township have mul. 
tiplied, and the districts are increased in number 8nq 
diminished in size, and bere and there a Village is geen 
we may behold more pretending school-houses ; not 80 far 
apart, built of framed timber, painfully square in $hape 
havinz 8mall windows, of not large panus of glass, high up 
from the ground, gome of them aristocratic enough to be 

clap-boarded aud painted cheap red, with the houest old! 
fire-place, generally on the right of the door as you en- 
tered, closed up to give way to the 8tove—a change that 


everywhere; in the conutry dotting the hill-sides and” 
making cheerful the valleys; in our cities, along ghaded” 
'Blreets, and 1n prominent places, and wherever needed 3 


where grounds cau be had; built of the best material 
without regard to expense, aad every Cousidzration oh 
health and comfort and beauty consulted. Bat whether 


tho 8: 8pIrit, intelligence' 
and character of the people. It comes in point cf time, 
strucrtures, and 18 at the 
great in any community, 
_ I am 88ying no new thing. I am glad I am not. Oar 
fathers acted on this principle. They hardly previded 
shelter for their heads before their axes resouvgded in the 


beginning of all that is good atid 


placed on the 8ide or 8um- } 


ns 


forest, telling the trees for the school-house, and their x 
cepts and example have not been lost on thetr chilq 
Our country has been called a country ot gchool-hons 
In old States and new States, individuals, az80cigti; 
and legislatures contributego the cauge of popular egy 
| tion, It is & leading feature in the policy of our goyek 
ment ; our people cheerfully are taxel for it; our g 
men have enfyrced it, and nothing new 1s to be 889 4 
Every body knows that the Common School 1s to 89, 
and the State, what the rich quartz is to the placers-., 
matrix, the great original gource of wealth ; that they, 
the lighthouses of 1ntelligence, the tortresses, the Str 
holds of virtue; that the children educated there ar: + 
great standing army of our country, the army that mak 
the other army that achieves the victories of war ay, 
$till other and greater army that achieves the gentler y/ 
better victories of Peace. k 
Pat the very commonnees of these Schools prevey;, 
a great meagure, our realizing their vast worth aq 
nificance—their_intimate connection with, and oy 
over, the character of a people; theonecessity «f t, 
creation, and the wisdom of their perpetuation. Tt is} 
causs the gnn rises every morning that we fail to hgil;® 
coming with acclamation. It is because the gi; ,# 
breathe is 80 free that we think 80 little of its prog, © 
and necessity. It is the rare thing, the thing that (© 
at long intervals, that arrests our attention. Men yy 
and wait for the yearly eclipse, and almost forge | 
every day gun, the unhasting 8till uriresting 8un,” 
Thanktul should we be to Providence that great h|. 
ings are 80 multiplied to us that we have no room jy 
holiday, & day of rejoicing for each; thankful that gt 
events are not 8g rare that each 1n its coming can be 
comed with banks closed, and the tide of business x1 
and gay process10n81n our streets. It 8peaks infinitely 
the healthful 1ndustry and progperity of a people, if }; 
yield not much to excitement and display. The top gy 
the fastest when its motion can hardly be geen; the 
chinery works best when It makes the least noize. 
But sometimes 1t is well to 8top and rejoice. Such 
occas1on 18 this that assembies us to-day. Noneedist 
of a great gathering or much ado; no grand demonstre 
is cailed for. But 1t is well that 8ome 8hould agsembl, 
hail the compietton of this 8tructure; to welcome it to 
Present and cominend 1t to the Future. Not sjmply 
account of the building, however well adapted to its | 
pose, and however much an ornament to tho city, 
the building is a most praigeworthy structure; right ro 
contrasted with those of the early days of our coun 
ind comparing most favorably with thoge of our own ( 
those of the city of Boston, 80 munificent in her provi] 
for common 8chool education, and 80 noted for her 
mon gchool buildings. To one who remembers the 
lined air, the uncomfortalle geats, the high desks and 
d418tracting noige of the 8lngle room of the schoolhous 
01:{, it is & relief lo look at this building, combining al 
20uVenlences and comtorts tad the improvements of 
2rn times, To enjoy the laxury of going to school in; 
a 8choolhouse would be a 8utticient-inducement for m 
I could 8ing, to 8trike up the 8ong, 
*(h, would I were a boy again,” 


in which doubtless all prezent would join, ave, perhiy 
the ladies and the children. | 
But the building is to be rejoiced over, not 80 much { 
what 1t is as for what it indicates ; not 80 much for whil 
it speaks for itself as for the city that built it, and notou!, 
the city, but the State 1a which the city is, and. not on\y 
the State, but the vast region over which the States 
'exercise a controlling influence. 
To one who goes to the Atlantic States, various are! 
'questions put about California, The old story of the © 
'covery of gold in the mill race is to be gone over; the{ 
tastic 8gc2ncs of the early working of her mines are to! 
| recounted ; the extent of her placers, the 8ize of |! 

trees, the character of her 80il, the peculiarities of | 
climate, the growth of her cities, the amount of her pd 
Jation, the prospects for railroads, the chances for bugines 
these, aud a thousand other matters, are all to be discusy 
And when, in all these respects, curiosity is gatisfied,u 
1quiry ceases, and the consideration that 8he degervd 
given to our State, then, and properly too, as if all oi 
matters were of no value unless there is gomething ws 
the questions came thick and fast: but what is your gi 
lite! what 1s 80ciety duing for itself and that to cou: 
how about homes and children there, and what abs 
Common Schools! And that lest question gbout sclwi 
covers all. For whore there are children to be educuth 
and they are educated, there must be hearthstones vl 
homes, and where there are homes have no fear for gocit!! 
aud whefe goctety can be trusted all is well, in 8pite ot 
vicissitudes, whe her tire goll is deep and rich or thins 
poor—whether the climate be goft and gunuy or rough 
stern—whether the rain comes in 612 geas0n or 1! 
$2880Ns, Or never comes—whether there is an ghundu 
of gold in the mountgins or none at all. 
A year ago, when away from Calit,rnia, I was prodi 
s$peek of what the State, and particularly of what : 
Francisco had done thus early for Common School Edit 
tion. I hardly wealted for questions. I knew gomell 
of what had been accomplished, of what was in prog! 
and what was aimed at in that particular, and I was 
lous to make it known. For, among all the attract! 
features of our Golden State, this was g8ure to be if 
most gratiiying and the mogt gatisfying ; this, more 
all things else, would plant her 7m, in the faith of tis 
who, though never having geen her, loved her and wii 
her well. The eyes of mothers grew brighter and ® 
hopes of fathera gtronger as they were told the story. 4 
they heard of the eiildren here—of the positive leg 
tion for their education by the City and the State—au" 
the hearty interest and business like manner with wi 
the peopie had goue to work to establis} a gy 8te 
Common Schoots, not to he gurpagged by the far 
8chools of New England, they hegan to believe thiti 
ſar off land to which their 80ns and daughters has 
was not the wild, turbulent, chaotic, ever-to-be-dretd 
California, which they had fancied it; without law, # 
out congsclence ; reckless, abandoned, corrupting ; wt 
there was nothing worth the geeking 8ave the gold, 
he who found that, lost himgelf They began to bel 


Mp 


there was order and domestic comfort here ; that tl 


L 
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au energizing, quickening Spirit at work, layzog : 


id and deep the foundations of gociety and the State ; 
the gense of religious obligation and the authority Gi 
16008 Were not 8trangers to us; that, while _ 
an unparalelled activity and progres8yness 1N a 
oings, there was likewige a durabllity and & hes/t1y 
th; that even 80 early, and amid and 11 spite of ail 
L citements, our land wes budding and blossoming 
With rich luxuriance in the refined and pure Ae 
of zocisl life, and ja the nobler enterprises ot 2e- 
»nC6. ; : 
I let it not be forgotten that the tajisnzanic words 
| call up far away these visions of hope and beauty 
Varna aro \ 
is ati her charchbs, I say ; for where ons 1s, the 
vill be. Not that her churches and zchools are. 
Mn Or that there is nothing worth regarding bestde 
We are not in school houses all onr lives ; Bor 18 
Jay a Sunday calling us to church BSchoo! houges 
0 to 8&8, NOT Carry ON Commerce, nor guide the 
or build the Tallroad, nor make laws. . They are 
Faubstituto fer commerce, or agriculture, or enter | 
br law, or government, They are not a substitute 
:thing that man can do. Nor v0 they g0 above ran 
aunot g1ve us the gentle raly, or tne 8oltly tailing 
wr the whisperiug breeze, or the suniight, or the 
3zht, or the Starlight; nor can they enable us to do 
at them. They are simply places where children 
zght; not taught everything, nor everyone taught 
hing. They do not. protess to make ptulosophers, 
ts, Or painters; poilticlang, deetors, larmers or law- 
br fit azybody for this particular thing, or that par- 
ir thing, or the other particular thing. After all we | 
bout them, they are the mogt modest, unassuming 
in the world. 
this they do. They lay the groundwork of the man 
that is everything, because it amounts to every- | 
| The productive energy that in this our day all 
he world is doing sach great, and brave, and won- 
things, received its first 1impulse there. And if it is 
>» province, 8s it is not, of the common 8chool alone, | 
If to compass all education and impart all the kuow- 


© ah nid har cohnole ond how, abneck oo V9 


troubled, and worried. And yet she has not been wool 


fettered, or wholly blinded, or wholly distracted. The 
Hounds in early days; the Vigilance Committee in later 
days; politicians all the time; extensions in froat: 
Thornes in the rear; constables in the 8lips, and Peter 
Smith every where; Alcalde grants, Colton grants, Liman- 
tour claims and water-lot bills; Land Commisgioners, Pue- 
blo lines, reverslouary interests and government regerves ; 


; cemeteries, Plaza tences, 8treet contracts, and Hoadley 


grades; Fund Commissioners, tax ales, and Jenny Lind 
purchase ; evarts, contempts, injunctions, and habeas cor- 


| pus; 8peculation and inflation, depression and 8taguation ; 


the picked-up Japanese and the ever coming Chinese; fil- 
libusterism and the French flag; fires that have come and 
earthquakes that have not come; and everything else, and 
the Know Nothings besides; thee, with all their attend- 
ant excitements, 8trange to 8ay, have not utterly pervert- 
ed or utterly confused our city. Never, atter all that has 
been written, and $8aid, and feared, did any commuuity get 
along taster in good deeds. She has beer: better all the 
time than we have thought. Consider, too, that she is 
yet young; that large bodies move slowly; that, if not the 


{{ 1nstitution, certainly the development, of 8ystems is a 


gradual process, And if in her youth and in her marvcl- 
lously auvomalous condition ; if, amid temptation and ir 
gpite of all distraction, our city has had s8ufficient wisdom 


j and tforecast, and virtuous energy, to conceive and carry 
# out public enterprises of large import, what meed of praise 


is not due her? If 80 much is accomplished under s8ach 
circumstances, what power is in her for the future? It 
these things are done 1n the green tree, what 8ball we got 


1 


| gee 1n the dry ! 


But mark this building! It is my text; and as often 
the text of-the pulpit is better than the discourse, 80 this 


Here 1t s8tands, at the North Beach; for 80 recently was 
this locality a beach—a 8olitary beach, and nothing more— 
that 8till the name clings to it, though thick now with 
buildings and busy with life. 


a. 


I 


* 


. of thoge who 8eek out the children of the city, who make 
lntelligent their wauts and glve form and shape- to the 


legislation of our municipality for the interests of Educa-|/ 


tion. Their duty may lie ia a noiseless path, but that fact, 
In this nolsy part of our noisy worll, makes thoge who 
are julthful worthy of the more praise. 


Andmnow, we dedicate this building to its purpose. We L 
ww } , Wo proclaim it fit; K 
; e tnrow wide open its doors—we invite the 
; chuUdrey to come to it—and we leave it to the fature: not 

altogether leave it, for our hopes claster around it, and our | | 


8et 1t apart by no formal ceremony. 
; 1shed. 


| good withes will eyerattent it. Long may it stand to az 
; complisa its work. May thoge who come to it for in- 
; $truction, coras to It as to a pleasant home. In alter years 
| kigy they remember it with pleasant recollections; and, 
above all, be able to ny. that to it they are debtors 
And scattered, as perhaps they will be, widely throug| 
the world, that debt may they discharge, by doing for the 
children of their day what here has been done tor them 
$0 $hall this building help to indicate and establish every 
where the policy 80 characteristic of our conntry, of mak 


| ing the institution of 8chools, for the general dillasion ©! 
4 knowledge, a cheriahed and leading object in the business 
| of goyerunent. And while doing this, it will Speuk bet 

| ter things for the city of San Francisco, in her early days, 
| than anything elze iu her higtory. Fruitſul will this build- 


ys 
| 


ing be in the present, I trust, but far more 80, I know, it 


thb futiire, It is simply & gchooi-house, but the good it 


\ will do will live long after its walls may have crumbled 
: ; "With age : when we who dedicate 1t to-day, and even the 
text 1s more eloquent for our city than any words of mine. 


children whoge voices 80 800n will be heard within it, 
8hall have ceaged to live. Rightly do we rejoice over its 


\ completion, and hopefully do we give it to its work. 


It 1s outside, beyond the  * 


\0'd graveyard, which a tew years since was thought to be ” 
'80 far away from the buginess of the place that has grown 


up 1nto our present great city, as to ingure to those buried 
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which the mind has capacity, yet it is the begin- | ® there perpetual gecurity from all encroachments. It 8zands*—- 


{ 

£: the condition of all education and educational 

& and without which there there could be-no edu- 

ſod no 8ystem. The higher school presapposes | 
plves the common 8chool, and the untversity pre- | 
s and involves them both. The common school 
t and get along without the other tw3, but not 1n 
>8t efficiency ; for to 8uppose the common school 
ht is to presuppose the university to educate and 


- 


'where 1t will be almost the first object to attract the eye 
'of the new-comer as our city begins to open to his view ; 
and what first impresslons 8ach an introduction will pro- 
duce, | leave to you to conceive, 

It has been erected by city ordinance, and the ordinance 


was passed to meet the wants of the city, and what is, 
more, in obedienco to the wishes of the people. It has : 


been erected here because here it was needed, and be- | C 


he best teachers. Rightly viewed, the true path * cause full prov:s1o0n is made by our city government to 


acion lies in & great circle. And this great circle 
ich more important than the great circle of Lieut. 
s the voyage of a 80ul through life is more impor- 
n the voyage of a ship around the world. 
t is because the Common School is the starting 
this great circle, if a circle can be 8aid to have a 
x polnt—it 1s because of this great 8ystem which 
Fout of the Common School, and becauge of the in- _ 
Mnce and high purpose in a people which the exist- 
e this 8ystem indicates that the Common School is 
viticant. | 
Ire lies the gecret of the great faith which the 
dl-boute imparts. Here lies the explanation of the 
maiic effect of words *Behold her s8chools and her 
Ches.” [tis thus that the 8tructure whether simple 
dre pretending has become a 8ign and a monument— 
nument seen from atar, and wherever seen giving 
ance of the general ditfasion of intelligence—of the 
ation of the great mass of the people in their moral 
utellectual character—of a population intelligent, ” 
us, 8killed in the arts of life, capable of advance: | 
jand striving to attain it. It is thus that the knowl 
ff the 8chool-house, 8tanding clogely as it does with 
Purch, delivers us always from the glavery of fear 
Pakes us rejoice in the promptings of hops. 1t is 
that to the tar off real well wishers of our State the 
of such 8cenes, however unpretending, as we are 
d 1n to-day will epeak more for us than the largest 
ents of gold and the mogst hopeful letters of trade. 
peak the more for us, becauge of their great fear 
aud their fear was reagonabls. Great were our 
ts of danger. In the feverish excitement of our 
R:100—in the anxious, bustling, jostling, eager haste 
z01d—and with the prevailing impression that this / 
0 be no ebiding place—whence was to come the in- 
won, and it the inclination whence the leigure to 
ve and carry out broad schemes for the public good. | 
if many an Individual act was to be performed with 
Ward except the congciousness of duty done, whence 
» come the united action that slowly, diligently, in 
tience, 8pite of all discouragements, should begin, 
on, pertect great systemsfof general improvement ? 
ms making uo noise in their operftion, whose fruits 
ln the future, avd those fruits, virtue, refinement, | 
Iizence. ' | 
ell might there have been fear at first. But there | 
be none now. Where in our State has the whirl of | 
ement been more fierce than in the city of San Fran- 
' Where has scheming, plotting, selfish ambition 
ealth, for power, for pergonal aggrandizement, been 
p rife than here ? Where more popular commotions 
umultuous 8cenes? Where more distracting thoughts, 
hopes, and fears! Where in our State less room for 
e thoughts, and gentle pursuits, and quiet duty! If 
e has been & thousand-tongued, jarring, discordant, 
y Babel in modern times, 8hall not that Babet be called 
Francigco ! ®®P 
ad yet 8he is a glorious city ; wonderful beyond com- 
vn.” Beneath all her tumults there is a calm, deep, 
Stream 8etting her on to greatness and renown. 
ol that, this building is both a proof and a pledge. 
e Wis.g fime when one would have thought P 1 was 
up Ouly to be burned down; and various have the 
5101s been when 8he 8eemed but a place set apart lor 
pchemes, the plots, the counter-plots, and the play of 
P435100s Of desiguing men. And when 8he has 8trug- 
(0 act wisely tor the pregent, and inspire confidence 
he future, 8he has Seemed to be 8hackled by all gorts 


satisfy, in every locality within her borders, s1milar wants 
of her rapidly growing population. It is not the first im- 
posing 8chool houge erected, nor 18 it to be the last. It is 
not the Joseph or the Benjamin of the family. It is n 
single thread in a great network covering our whole city 

it 1s but a single teature, a point in a great educationa 

8ystem permanently established by the city government 
'cordiaily 8ugtained by the citizens, and most efficient]y 
prosecuted by those to whom the charge is committed. 


As I 8tand here within its walls to-day, my thoughts g« 


'. back to the early days of our city, when there were nc 


- and general greatness. 


8chool houses, and there was no occasion for them, be- 
cause there wer? no children to fill them ; whert our po 
pulation could be counted by huadreds, and consisted of 


men who were dwellers in tents, or in wooden buildings 
& 


that were not buildings, but only caricatures. And I see 
how vast and rapid has been our growth, in moral, social 
I thought then that San Fran 
clisco would never be great and £00d until the advent of 
bricks and children—of bricks, as the accompaniment and 
exponent of permanence, regularity, confidence, Security, 
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Correspondence 
; Sin FRANCISCO, October 7th, 1854. 


A | 
| To W. H. O'Grady, Esq., Superintendent of Public 


Schools : * 
D&Aak S1K:—Herein you will find two Comptroller's 


warrants, amounting to $666 66, received by ms for two 
; months' salary as late Mayor of this city, which I beg 
leave to place in your hands, to be expended 1a the pur- 
chase.of books for the Public School Library. 


L have tho assurance of the City Treasurer that the 


came will be redeemed at an early date, having been reg 
istered with that view. 


To the Hon. C. K. Garrison, late May: 


instant, enclosing two Comptroller's warrants, amounting 
to $666 66, the 8alary of your ollice as late Mayor for two 
months, and which you place in my hands to be expended 
in the purchase of books for the Public School Library. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
C, K. GARKISON, 


8Saxn FrANnC18CO, October 16th, 1854, 

«nd President 
of the Board of Education of the City of San Fran- 
CISC9D ? 

S$1R.—l have this day received your letter of the 7th 


Ing 13 most ample proof. - Let us ever $tay up the hands: 


and 80und basis of what may be called tha business and 


* the externa] of g8ociety ; of children, as the accompani- * 
.., ment and exponent of gentleness, goodness, truthlulness | 


and integrity of what may be called the spirit and the 
* internal of gociety. The city built up of wood and cloth 
- is not more easy or certain to be consumed by fire, than 
80ciety made up of men alone is to be destroyed by vice. 
That the bricks and the children have both come, egain 1 

Say, mark this building, 
Is it not a most 81guiticant building—significant in man- 


* 


f 


: 
: 


[ 
u 


In acknowleding the receipt of this liberal donation, I 
desire to render thanks to you for thus enabling me to 
minister to the wants and 1increass the usetalness of the 
Pablic Schools; and in behalt of tkose who are to be di- 
rectly benefited by your liberality—the teachers and 
children of the schools—lI return you many thauks. 

I am, 8ir, with respect, yours, 
W. H. O'GxraDY, 
Supt. Pub, Schools. 


ner of construction, in purpose, in position, but more than :,* 


' every house, where are heard lamentations over the de- 


« all, 8ignificant in propbetis revelation! It ought to be. 
lithographed; and 1n every city, 1n every village, and 1n' 


80lations of qQur city, there should the picture be hung— * 


underneath, the 81mple words, ** A San Francisco School 
Houge ;” and above, the familigr but significant motto, 
* £ plurtbus unum.” The horse-ehoe that 80me years 
ago might have been geen 80 go0lemuly uailed over the 
door of many a house in New England, had not 8uch 
charm and power to drive away the witches, as this pic- 
ture would have to dispel the gloomy doubts and fears 
which in many minds rise up With the name of San Fran- 
cigco, and brood over her future. And what power that 
horse-shboe had, it is wore befitting that our new Mayor, 


| 8hould tell, for he comes from the good town of Bgalem, 
where the witches had their head quarters and the horse- 
$hoe was mogt 1n vogue. = 

Rightly have we as8embled to rejuice over this building. 


And though the great ground- of our rejoicing 1s in the 
8pirit, and union, and evergy of onr people, from whom 
really the building comes, let us not torget thosge who have 
been instrumental in its erection. 'The s8ys8tem to winch 
the building belongs, the worthy Superintendent who par 
ticularly watches over the 8ystem, the Board of Education 
on Which the Superintendent relies, the ordinance that 
cregted the board, aud the authorities that made the ordi- 
' nance : 8Þ4!l not honorable mention be made of ther all 
today! For the encouragement of the present guperin- 
tendent, and the piesent board, and the present author1 
ties of our city; and the g8uperintendent, and the board, 
and the authorities to come ; aud of all who, 1n any way, 
at any time, may be connected mediately or immediately 
with the great trust of carrying out the will of our people, 
with reference to Common Schools and Common School! 
Education : let us recoguize and hold up to praise the zeal, 


88 Qi! letters. Sirangely has 8he been beset, and 


0 [ 
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and energy, and taithfulnesgs to duty, of which this well- 
nroportioned, well-constructed and wisely-adapted balld- 
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| 80 S00nN &s he be the President of the Board of Education, 1 


Sy, $0 T» D1I8TRICT SCHOOL FExXAMIN \TI0N,—Aan 


1 y 
. . * © . : b \?! _—_—__ = { 4! n MISTE 17 (1 
mination of {he pupils betonging 10 the SECURU 


( 
. C * SLLY ® . 4 th . 
Diztrict School took place veeterday QULEVILOOT, WL Lak 


'school-house, on the corner of Bush and Stockton 


:Rtrects, 
* Sanſord. 


7 fs _ ' 72% "S. { - : 4 ] * 1 
Wricht. [here are 330 pupils, boys and 17-7, 


adbored 
plang adopted could not fail to nmpart s0lid, practical! & 


and wgeful information to 


[much 


This school is under the guidance of Mrs. 


Mrs, 


; TH 
"rig Sanford, Hazelton and Mis 


. ! 
| as h, 
_ Jt 7 IE want on the oceaslon 
here Were any YIEILOMS PYreaenmt ON On 
of tho examination. The children were examined 11 
&ll the 


. ' 
. 1 . 1 __— LOA SY TTMe \ 
yarious branches of cqueation COMmmON) 
. i 1 o 1 WA. . M4 | . HEN fr) 4 4 . 5 W 
tnnohtin schooks of tils Gesceription. A er OnsW el 
Av. YL wo, * a + . i 
& - T, ** {3 *£{\} . SES © 4 » 
to the various auestions put to them were prompt and 
: / 4 3 N 4 SF «* 4 « $17 ” .: b ” 
vavinhly correct, The reading class Was partien 
free, correct ant unre- 
. . . x 
tho pupils, clened 
k 
\ rYcC&HALLONS IN CONC 
liy . i or + k p 
tremelty accurate, | 
% X © * : p "y "M0 } 
flected great credit T9 both DULLES am 
Faed (| wholo omivraen of the oxaAIinignation 
deed throughout the wAGCIE COUNrSEB OT TNC CXRTNNIRATH 
. . L, b4 en _ ! 
th] 0 ohsef vi ELL { CQVCLUL 
4 : 


had 


[IO - alforded 


those present could not 
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hat the 
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and z8ound system of traming oOn 


to and a strizinr 


theze children. Great 


Se dE. _. 
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18 erected 


& : —_ 7 "þ ns 2 oy my "Sie 
 [eannonlie waiting tobelch fyrth. their 

OO a Eagan ve ngiity army that is 
trained them; is"a purer guard'of Tiberty, than 
ld be tho 8erried ranks of Rusgia-; An educa- 
tel people must 9 ® mation of froemen, and can: 
not be one of slaves.  ** 6” | 


another column, 


eredlit 18 due to thos? who 80 unflinchingly and per- 


scveringly perform their duty towards these children 
and although at times they may feel the task 1rk8ome, 
vet eventually they will reap the rich reward in 
knowing that their efforts have not been made in 
Yailh in improving mentally and morally the rizing 
generation of this State 
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It is eRtitoins to roo tht The cane, of Fcl 


ftlon is becoming @ne of interest throughout the 
whole State. 
every dollar invested in it and every hour spent 


It is particularly gratifying, because 


in promoting it, adds to the permanency of all the 


Institutions of our State, and gives @ guarantee to 
thoze who desire to come here to remain, that 


their children will haye the xzme advantages of ed- 
ucation here that they have in the o!der States and 
cities of the Union. 
01 the universal Yankee nation, that 80 ſast as it 


[t is one great characteristic 


enlarges its borders, just 80 fast does it carry with 
it and establizh the institutions under wkich it has 
grown up from youth to a vigorous manhood, and 
which have done much toward making it what it is. 
When the hardy pioneers who people our western 


BLate?, have made a * clearing,” when the axe 
Ewung by their brawny arms has levelled the 
In whose 


monarehs of the forest, enaried and 


knotted trunks the footfells of centurics have left 
their impress, as 800n as they have provided a |! 
8hoiter for those who are to them as dear as their | 
own lives, alittle building, rude in its manufacture 


11n which the youth are taught and train- 


ed to become thinking and acting, educated men 
Our common 8Cchool system is after all, the great 
bulwark of our freedom as a nation. 
talue are the little 8chool houses, that whiten 


Of more 


ng the pine trees of Maine, and dot the praj- 
clearings of the wes F than the armories 


ks wheregthe bayon 


in California, the day of barn-like, uncomforta-/ 


'ble 8chool houses has passed away, and we now 
have in this city a number of beautiful brick edt- 
ices decicated and devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. 
and an account of the ceremonies will be found in 


Another was added to this list yesterday, 


There are now inthe city 8even 


81001 diztriets, in which by the census of sch6ol 


cinldren hetween the ages of five and eighteen 


y 


h 4 "7% } < y — L. a4 1 7, 47v Sr F 4 ' " < ay d{ 
18% COmpieted, sxhows that there is a total of 3,780, 


O8t of whom avail themselves of our educational 


adavantages. A liberal provieion has been made 
for tie eaxtabligiment of a State University, where 


FS. % 
the tigher 


Dranenes Will be taught, and in all 


tings pertaining to education, we are progress- 


Fg rapidly. 
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afternoon, 
| The members of the Board of Education were alzso 
present. 
and spectators, 
nament to this portion of the city, in 


cated. 


Dedication of tho Fourth District School 
CG A >> 
The ceremony of dedicating 

School House on Union street, took place yesterday 


a 
ad ” 


KHounse, SF = if 


the Fourth District 


Mayor Webb presided on the occaston, 
The szchool room was filled with children 
This school house is certainly an or- 
which it 1s 1o- 


It is most beautifully and convemently ar- 


. -. ® . n . 
ranged. A view of the interior yesterday during th« 


interesting ceremony, would give a stranger a more 


- 


correct idea of the rapid progress being made in San 
Francisco, towards all that is materially great and 


good than could possibly be attained by any other 
It may in fact be considered a model of a 


means, 


«chool, nothing appears to be wanting that could in 


any way conduce to the comfort of the pupils. 


It 18 


doubtful whether any public school in the Atlantic 


States could be pointed out as guperior 1n point of ar 
rangement and comfort. 

The children bear the signs of kind treatment wn- 
printed on their raddy and gmiling conntenances, 


and their behavior exhibits a carefal and judicious 


training. 
Mr. E, Holmes, azsisted by Miss SPW, Allyn, Miss S. 
M. Fitzgerald, Miss E. A. Pomeroy, Mrs. M. G. 
Bailey, and Miss M. Lytion. 

At the commencement of the ceremonies yestor- 
day, Mayor Webb made a few appropriate rcmarks, 
and introduced the Rev. Benj. Brierly, who offered 


The school is underg@the supervision of 


up a prayer, after which the children sung a 8ong of 


welcome, written for the 6ccaston. Col. Baker, Rev. 
Mr, Cutler, Ald. Moore, and Mr. Billings, addressed 
Between cach address the children 
Sang 80ngs Suitable to the occastion. The ceremony 
closed with a benediction by the Rev. Mr. Brierly. 


the meeting, 


This school house 1s the fourth that has been ded? 


cated within the last three months, There are at 
present in this city 3,752 children, who enjoy the 
benefit of attending public s8chools, 
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College of California. 


California. 


following resolution : 


come the evils to which we are exposed, and therefore, 
that we «approve the liberal and comprehensive principles 
on Which the College of California is organized, 

The Key, speaker commented on the want which exizts in 
tho State for a higher class of education than can now be 
obtained in it. 


policy, in which every denomination 8houlc. be alike repre- 
Sented, As it now exists, the board of trustees is formed by 
a selection from each denomination of s0me repregenta*ive 
| man, This is as it should be, "the College of Califoruia 
| Should not be denominational in character, 
| No one denomination had the means and inflnence 
810gly to gustain an University, it must be by joint action 
of the various retigeous bodies alone that it conld be fit- 
tingly 8upported, There are 30,000 chitdren in the com- 
11011 8chvols of the State, many of whom desire the highest 
culture possible, few of whom can atford to go to the At- 
lantic States toobtain it, We should placeic within their 
reach on the Pacific shore by establishing and supporting 
liberally a Ooilege, Catholic, yet Christian in character,the 
purpose is a noble one. An educated beiug he regarded 
as the highest earthly power, . 
Rey Dr. Anderzouseconded the resolution aud remarked 
that having investigaited the snbject closcly he was 8atis- 
tied of the inability gof any owe denomination to erect 
and gustain i College Worthy utthe country and the pur- 
poo to Whic it was to be devoted, By adopting the libe- 
ral course þ! zposed, ten or fifteen years would give us 
guch a Colle |» as we desired, As distiuct denominations, 
they could x »t do it. The College, as it exists, is held 
under no ec :lisjastical jurixdictivn, but under a charter 
from the State, He had come there this evening to iden- 
| bify himsel” with the effort, aud tv advance it by every 
' Means in his power. 

The resolation was then put and adopted, 

Rev. Mr. Holbrook prefented the following resolution : 

Rexotved, hat Christian education is the providential 
means of promoting Civilization, public morals and Social 
reaonement, 

The speaker aid it were superfluon= to press the truths 
contained in the recolution, In anciengghistory we tind 
that under the heathen mythology. the culture of morals 
and retitement were little regarded, 80 in the preseut day, 
in, heathen countries, It is only where the Bible exerts 
most highly its power, that theze influences are felt. The 
clild is father to the ian. Daujel Webster said that char- 
acter 1s mainly determined during the first third of lite, 
as the individual is, 50 is the nation. No #ystem of educa- 
tion can be complete without a collegs from which we can 
derive our ministry and other enligutened men, who form 
the minds of others, and who are themzelves prepared to 
aid in every effort to advance education, That our fore- 
tathers f-It this necexsity, as evinced by their founding a 
collegs amongst their eurliest works. In the great West, 
in the valley of tho Mixsi=sippi, the 8ame want wes telt; 


_ 


unfortunately, each denomination desired to have a college 
of its 0WN—as & Congequence, while there are great num- 
bers of sv-styled colleges, there is no institution in that 
section of the country worthy of the name, Let us profit 


Resolred, That the peculiar charactoristic of life and $0- 
ciety in California, with their correxponding moral and social 
daugers, demand, inore imperativerty here than eleewhere, 
the hearty couperation of all good men in efforts to ovyer- 


The meoting was organized by calling Ira P. Rankin to the 
chair, and by the appointment of the Rev. J. H. Bradt as Sec._ 
retary, After prayer, the Rey. Mr. Walswozth offered the 


In confornity with the notice is8ued, a meeting was held ; 
last eveninghat Rev, Mr, Lacy's church, corner of California 
and Dupont streets, for consultation as to the best means of 
adrancing the iuterests and uzefuluees of the College of 


He advocated a brord and liberal religious | 


Fl 


rious opportunity to erect here & college worthy of the | 
people, by combining the resources and influences of the 
«eyeral denominations—to erect one great and noble jingti. 
tution—Christian, but not denominational in character, 
and now was the time to do it. 

Rev. J. H. Bradt remarked that when he had firgt 
read the rewlution he had not laid sutticient emphlagis 
upon the Christian character of the education jn the 
resolution offered. No one now doubts that education js 
basis'of all good and power—but it grounded upon Uhrigt. 
F ian principles, Weare universally a practical people—tgg 

praetical—the farmer, the merchant, each deems the 
education which fits him practically for the one purzyic 
as all sufflcicnt, not yiewing the contingent advantiges 
which arige eyen in these yursuits irom an enlarged 
knowledge of chemistry and other SCiences. Educated 
thought is the controller of the world. How worthy a 
controller if it be governed by Christian principle. With. 
out a4 college our common echools are, comparatively, 186 
less. He warmly endorsed the rezolution. 
'The reaolution was then put, and adopted, 
lev, Mr. Durand said that the importauce of general 
education was all but uniyerzally conceded, but tuat tys 
| remoter advantages conferred by profuunder studi:s wery 
often overlooked by the gnperticial. The wlvantages of x 
collegiate course were not patent to all. To the farwer 
chemistry 1s & terru-incognita—he iails to s-e its adyyy. 
tages, Yet colleges have done more, and witl do more, 
to advance agriculture, thun all the practical farmers «ys; 
have done, or ever will do, without them. The college i; 
to the system of education What the heart is to the 
human system; or like the mountains to the plains—frou 
the rains, attracted by which the plains are reudered: fer. 
tile The gpcaker urged prompt action 11 the establis}. 
ment of a collegs such as had been propoted, 

Rev. Mr. Kellogg 8poke of the great advantage to be de- 
rived from a cullege founded on broad and liberal, ys 
Christian principles, in the education of a ministry which 
ghould render needless the necessity of procuring 1rom the 
La>t, as is at preseut done, those gentlemen who take part in 
ihe ministry in this country, We should be prepared to 
train ogr young men ourselves. Of the only two colleges 
in the State, one was Roman Catholic, ard the other denya- 
inational in character ; we necded a Catholic and liberal 
institution, of- the advautages oftered by which, all might 
avail themselves. 

Rev. Mr. Brade offered the following rezolation : 

Resolved, That Collegiate Institntions are not only indis- 
pensably nece=sary for the education and training of a 
well qualified Christian ministry and members of the other 
learned protessions, but are equally indispensable in pro- 
viding competent teachers for the common $Chools, and 
giving tone and character to the cause of popular education, 
and that the best interests of our State demand a well en- 
dowed college or universlity. 

The regolution was seconded Þby Rev, Nr. Haight, and 
unanimously adopted, 


AN HOUR 1N+ THE SYNAGO0GUE,—We visited the Syna, 
gogne Im-man-w-el, on Broaiway, last evening, the occa- 
8i01 of the ceremonies of the eve of the Day of Atonement- 
| The building, which is a very chaste one, we found filled 
with about three hundred and fifty gentlerzen and one 
hundred and fifty ladies, the latter occupying the gallery- 
The seats are ranged like the pews of a charch, and the 
ouly difference between the synagogue proper and a 
church consists of a raised dias, or reader's de>k, in the 
ceutre just in front of au ark covered with a white 8atin 
curtain, and gurmonuted by the two 8tone tablets on 
which are inscribed the Ten Commandments. These ar? 
supported by two wmrbiettgures of chernbims. In frout 
of this ark, which coutains the rolls of the Pentateuch, is 
& <1nall pulpit, aud on cach side are the eats for the chief 
officers of the congregation. The services at this place of | 
worship difter from the ceremonies we have before wit, 
neesed by the Israclites. It has a choir of male and 
female voices, and an organ in 4 separate gallery, similar | 
to a church, The gervices were held in Hebrew, Englisl 


and German, aud the choir gave the chunts in reponse 
to the readers or ministers instead of the congregation, 
- as is usual, This is a marked innovation in the ceremonies 
of the Jewish church in America, althongh we are 1t- 


——— 
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formed that in Germany, of late, it has become popular. 
The form of prayers used are the German style. The 
ceremonies commenced at seven o'clock with a chaunt by | 
the reader, with response by the chon, The music 
was very impressive, differing from any religious | 
themes we have heard, and slightiy operatic in its floridity, 
After a brief Prayer in Hebrew, Rev. Dr. Eckman, Editor | 
of the Gleaner, who wore a white sulplice, and black Yel- 
vet cap, delivered an impressive Prayer. in Englh. The 
Hebrew ceremonies were then resumed, and consisted al- 
most wholly of recitations in a hurried munLer, and solemn 
chants, with chorat regponses. The annual prayers for the 
dead were preceded by a discourse in German, by Dr. 
Eckman, which must have been highly in«tructive and 1- 
teresting, from the deep attention it received, A repeth 
tion of the recitations, chants and choral responees, 18 
| gucce8sion, concluded the zervice, which terminated at 
about balf-past nine o'clock, We were much impregsed 
with the devotion maintained throughout the service, and 
mauy Of our Christian congregations could 1earn all tr 
pressive less0n from 8nch example. We were unable to 
learn the names of both the gentlemen who officiated as 
readers—one, we think, was the pastor, Rev, Mr, Levi. 
"The choir was under the direction of Mr. R. Herrold, who 
presided at the melodeon. It was very effective, and com 
pleted its arduous duties with great credit. Service will 
be held to-day, commencing at 10 o'clock A, M, There are, 
also, four other places of worship open—the synRagugue 
« Shearith Israel” on Stockton street ; one at the corner of 
Broadway and Dupont #*treets; one at Apollo Hall, and 
one at Pickwick Hall, Bush street. 


by their experience, and avoid their error, There is a glo- 
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The College of California. « 
ll The establishment of this institution ON tho bas1s 
| of & common Christianity, and for the promotion of 
ound learning and the attainment of the highest 
| order of education, is now prominent befors the 
| public mind. This idea of combining different ele- 
| ments and opinions in one great whole, that by har- 
' mony of action and unity of e : 
'| may be effected, we conceive t0 be eminently con- 
| zistent with the genius of the California State, We 
are, as a people, from different parts of the con- 
federacy. There is hardly & State or county, and 
scarcely a township of the whole American Union 
but is represented in our population. Now, the 
Californian of the next generation—the representa- 
/ive California man—is not to be a Yankee or a 
Hoosier, & Sucker 0r & Wolverine, nor even an im- 
proved specimen of & Down-Easter or Pike, but a 
man formed from a combination of elements found 
in all these provincial characters, The bad and un- 
sightly characteristics of each should and we trust 
will be driven out, and the good and desirable of 
each worked in, until, by the legitimate and necessa- 
ry influence of common education, interchange of 
opinions, intercommunion of interests, and inter- 
marriage, our distinctive 8ectional peculiarities and 
provincialisms are lost, and, as Californians, we be- 
come greater, nobler, better than the State which we 
are proud individually to acknowledge as the place 


of our birth. | 
We are not of those who are disposed to belieye 


that the pure metal of the North is alloyed by mix- ,, 
ture with the South, or vice versa; but as the iron 


and carbon blended together form a compound of 
improved quality and temper, and of a much higher 
value than either of its constituent elements, 80 will 


this union of moral characteristics in the future | 


Californian, make him a greater man, and better 
qualified to act his part in the world's western 
progress of empire, 
It appears to us that the College of California is 
| founded on an idea exactly consistent with the posi- 
tion and wants of our community. From many 
States and various sections, we are growing to be one 
people; and the next generation will have more of 
unity than the present. It is meet and proper, not 
only that an institution of learning 8hould be found- 
ed which shall represent this union of sentiments 
. and opinions, but, also, that the youth: should be 80 
| trained in its academical halls, that with the power 
| which a cultivated intellect always has in the forma- 
| tion of 8ociety, they may go forth to promote and 
; Secure among the people that same unity of pur- 
| pose and homogeneousness of character into which 
| they themselves have been mentally moulded, 

Let, then, the basis on which the institution 8hall 
| be founded be Californian, in the gense that, while 
| various 8ectionalities and opinions 8hall be received 
into the Board of Trustees, they 8hall be united, 
harmonized and lost in the grand idea of educating 
the youthful Californian in all the elements of 8ound 
learning, under the pervading and controlling in- 
tluence of the Christian religion, in the most liberal 
acceptation of the term. To this end let, if need be, 
the North give up, and the South hold not back ; Tet 
good and great men of all s8ections work together : 


ffort a grand result | 


| let Scott and Crockett, Thornton and Stanley, with 
* Waller, Billings and Anderson, Willey and Walworth, | 
Brummagim and Rankin, be found in its Board of | 
Trustees, Let it be the grand consummation of 
their labors and efforts to found an institution 
whose alymni sball attain to the- highest s8tandard 
1n scholarship, whose religion shall be Christian, . 
and whose principles and character wholly Califor- 
nian, In the words of Dr. Boardman, of Philadel- 
Plia, on a kindred question, let our principle be, 
not "this or that;” but, if you please, © this and 
that.” In no other way can we. have a State and 


catholic igstitution, in the broadest and tr 
| b ,,M, nest 
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A State Juvenile Reform School. 

A number of our interior exchanges are com- 
menting upon the existing necessity for a State Re- 
form School, in which to receive those boys and 
girls who are growing up without proper parental 
restraint, and also 8uch juveniles as afe convicted 
of trivial offences, who, by timely care, it is Sup- 
posed, could be reformed, 80 as to be converted at 
maturity into good citizens. Some urge the estab- 
lisbment of an independent State institution; while 
others think that the San Francisco Industrial School 
might be 80 enlarged and extended, by State aid, as 
to afford all the facilities needed, with a much more 
economical outlay gf money. . Both plans have 
their advantages and objections. Perhaps either 
would be a great improvement over the present 8ys- 
tem of having no reform school, at all, for the greater 
'portion of the State. 
| We are of opinion, however, that the system of 
having a general Reform School is yet an experi- 
ment of 8uch doubtful results, that the State would 
not be justified in making any very heavy outlay to 
establish such an institution until careful investiga- 
tion of the 8ubject shall be had. The good derived 
from like schools, in other States, bas not always 
answered the expectations of their founders. As & 
matter of economy, it is undouÞtedly true, that it 1s 
cheaper for a State to educate and 8ave a child from 
crime, than it is to punish, and guard itself against the 
acts of that child after it has grown into a con- 

firmed criminal. That point is beyond question. But 
- the difficulty lies in ascertaining how a child can be 
reared by the State, 80 as to estrange its mind from 
vicious desires, and inculcate within it a love for vir- 
tue, and a preference for honorable industry over 
dleness and the criminal indulgence of the baser 
pas8ions. From the experience already had, wo fear 
that it will be found that gathering them together 
in an institution like a Reform School, as more com- 
monly conducted, will not effect this good result. 

On' the contrary, it has been usually found that the 
children thus congregated learn from each other the 
vicious propensities that have been unduly developed 
in the respective individuals composing the com- 
munity, much more readily than they imbibe the 
les80ns of morality given by the teacher—and that 
in the end, instead of all having been reformed, it is 
found that most of them have been only rendered 
worse, One profane 8wearer will teach his com- 

| panions to take the name of the Deity in vain, much 


periment has shown that in the essential point, to 
wit, the reformation of the pupil, it is incompar- 
ably s8uperior to all other s8ystems that have yet been 
tried. The children compose, as it were, a house- 
hold. They are members of a family in which they 
have an interest and pride, and not inmates of a 
prizon, in a public institution which must partake, 
more or less, of the nature of a prigon. They 800n 
learn to love and respect their teachers as parents, 
and willingly share the labors necessary to keep up | 
the establishment and make it almost self-paying. 
This 8ystem, first put in practice in Europe, has been 
guccessfully introduced in Ohio, whose State reform- 
tory operations are modeled after this plan, So 
guccessful has the latter State been in this matter, 
that its example is extensively quoted at the East, 
and many of the large cities, where reform schools 
after the old fashion have been found very unsatis- 
factory, will, doubtless, be 800n induced to model 
after Ohio. 

Now that California is called upon to take action | 
in this 8ame field of duty, it would be well for us to 
examine closely into the experience of other States, 
in order that we may gather their wisdom without 
paying the same heavy expense that others have 
incurred, If large Reform Schools for children 
have been 8hown to be inadequate to the wants of 
80ciety, why 8hould we foolishly build one? If, on 
the 5ther hand, the Ohio plan is found to answer | 
well, why should we not adopt it at once, and thus 
get 80me good for the money to be outlayed? We 
make these suggestions, not to dishearten the man- 
agers of the San Francisco Industrial School. We 
bave the success of that institution warmly at heart. | 
But we must confess that we have not bad our confi- 
dence in its success greatly fortified by its opera- 
tions thus far. The fault, if any, lies in the 8ystem, 
and not with the philanthropic men who give their 
gratuitous seryices to the work of carrying it on. If 
80mething is to be done for the State at large, in 


this direction, we would be loth to 866 our School 
taken as a model, until at least careful examination 
had demonstrated tbat nothing better was attain- 


able. 


800Ner than the most ass8iduous teacher can instruct ' 


them in the Ten Commandments; and a habitual 
| liar will 800n infect and contaminate with the trick 
| of prevaricating, all tender and impressable nature's 
brought in contact with him. These facts have 


| filled the minds of those good men who have inter- 
ested themgelves in this important branch of public 
| policy, with gerious doubts in regard to the propriety 
of congregating vicious children together; and s8ome 


of them do not hesitate to 8ay that all extensive reform 


| schools are actually worse than ugseless; operating 
| rather to extend vice than to circumscribe it. These 
| mensay that s8uch a 8ystem of juvenile education is in 


contradiction to nature, and not in accordance with 
the laws established by God. Governors, wardens 
teachers, and set rules, can never take the place 0: 
parents and family discipline. The best portion 0 
the child's nature, to wit, its affections, are left un 
! cared for and neglected. Governed principally, i 


| not entirely, by fear and force, and at the 8am: 
| time exposed to. unusual temptations by wicked 


' as80ciation, he quickly relies upon cunning, decelt ' 


' and equivoeation as means to gratify his desiree 
and escape punishment; and becomes in a brie) 
time but a creature of mean .and base instincts, 
whose greatest glory is to violate the rules and evade 


detection. 
Notwithstanding these facts, however, thos& who 


| rearing outcast children, in different parts of the 
world, are far from despairing, Seeing that their 
failure has mainly resulted from a disregard of na- 


have engaged in the good work of reforming and | 
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Mr. Dougherty, in continuation, said : 
| On page 214, the author says, in re- 
gard to masters : 

* If the 8ystem be-wrong, as we have 
endeavored to 8how, if. it be at variance 
with our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked 
* When?” I ask again, * When shall a 
man begin to cease doing wrong ?* Is 
not the answer always * Immediately ?' 
If a man be injuring us do we ever doubt 
as to the time when he ought to cease ? 
There is then no doubt in respect to the 
time when we ought to cease inflicting 
injury upon others.” | 

There, sir, is the teaching contained in 
one of the * 8tandard books” used in the 
common 8chools of this State, under our 
exlsting common schools8ystem! Tt tells 
us that—if what the author has written 
18 true—slavery is wrong ; and then asks 


when 8hould' we cease to do wrong ? 
Why, immediately. Now, sir, what has. 


ture's plan, they have gone back, and taking the been the cons8equence of that 8ame $8 8- 


family as a model, have attempted as nearly as pos-/tem of education in the East ? 
' 8ible, to imitate that primeval ordination of Provi- 


dence for rearing and educating children, To this 


end, instead of congregating all the outcast youth to- the New England States this% 
wud -* D , 


' gether in one consolidated establishment, they are, 


| Simply 
this: In the State of Massachusetts, the 
hot-bed 6f Abolitionism, and throughout 

hes aye-| 


tem of education has been taught and 


on the contrary s8eparated and classified into small 
nom practiced for the last 25 years,” From | 


groups, and distributed about in different places. - 
This method is, doubtless, a trifle more 6xPensive, ence It has found its way to the other 
and in 80rge of its details, may be mach less com: orthern States, And what is the effect 


plete than the consolidated 8chool plan. But, ex.Of 1t to-day? Why, sir, it has poisoned 


' 
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the minds of the youth of the country, 
until it has dismembered the Republic, 
which 
world. And this has all been done by a 
8ilent, stealthy and dangerous process, 
carried on month after month, and year 
after year, by contributions, not from 
private persons, but from the public 
funds collected from the tax-payers of the 


now lies prostrate before the 


S 
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'8tructive of, that Constitutional right ; 
and further, that the same teachings 
under the 8ame system in New England 


: 


Mr. Banks—The gentleman does - not 
See fit to answer my question; nor do I 
care whether he does or not. I wish 


and other Northern States, has produced | 
the present dismemberment ot. the 
Union. 


various States enumerated. 


teaching the youth ; and that teaching 
has resulted in treason and destruction 
to the Government. * It has accomplished 
its work, Now, sir, your Union lies 


prostrate and disgmembered, the result of 


this most fatal system. Cannot every 
person see that, if I am correct in the 
theory I assert, by that system the minds 
of the rising youth of the country are 
poigoned, and they are taught to regard 
the Constitution of the land, and its 
guarantees of the rights of the States, as 
z nullity. Was there ever any safety to 
any Government. 80 long a8 its hagie wag 
veing corrupted? In 8uch works as that || 
from which I have quoted, the youth of a 
portion of America have been, and are 
being taught, not only that slavery 18 
wrong, but as to when it should eease. 
Mr, Speaker, we have the result of 
that teaching before us, Every arrival 
of telegraphic news brings it to us from 
the other side of the continent, Of this 


we now complain. 
that the children of California 8hould be 
sent to s8chools, and there taught to dis- 
regard and disobey the Constitution of 
the State, and to defy the most glorious 
Government on the face of the globe ?” 
Would any citizen be willing to 8end his 
children, and have them thus instructed ? | 


, 
4 


It may be said the use of 8uch works 1s. 
confined to the schools of San Francisco; | 
I hope it is. Nevertheless, that is a suft- 
ficient objection. There is no avoiding the 
conclusion as to the effect. 


Those funds 
have been used for the purpose of thus 


"age" , | cular State or Territory ; but, in an un- 
system, and of its practice in his State, || J3 


Will any one s8ay| 


| Should force the people of the South to 


' kind. 


Now, what is the grievance complain- | 
ed of? Why, simply this: That in the. 
schools of San Franciszco—how much 
more extensively throughout the State, 1 
know not—broods of Abolition teachers 
are being hatched on the Pacific coast, 
by the aid of funds drawn from the tax- 
paying citizens, 

Mr. Banks (interrupting)—I would 
like, with his permiss1on, to'ask the gen- 
tleman a question. The gentleman, I 
guppose, denies those propositions ; does 
he not? 

Mr. Dougherty— What propositions ? 

Mr. Banks — Those contained in 
* Wayland's Moral Science,” in regard 
to the incompatibility existing between 
slavery and the spirit of the Gospel. 

Mr. Dougherty—lIs that your ques- 
tion * 

Mr. Banks—Yes, s1r. 

Mr. Dongherty—I will answer the 
gentleman in this way, 1 am not dis-/ 
cussing whether or not slavery 18 contra-| 
ry to Scripture, That 1s not my pur- 
pose. The proposition I start out with 
is this: That the 8econd s8ection and 
fourti act of the Constitution provides 
for the protection of slavery, and guaran- 
tees the rights of the States therein. 
Starting out on the presumption that 
that principle is right, unless we deny 
that our Government is right, I charge 
on the school system which the gentle- 
man has defended, that the result of its 
teachings 18 a belief contrary to, and de- | 


: 


* 


| 


1 


| work 


'Slaves to give them up. If the book 


' the common schools do inculcate that the 


now to aak him "another. Does that 
book (Wayland's Moral Science), from} 
which he has quoted, or any other in use 
in the common schools of this State, 
leach, in bis opinion, that the compact of 
the Constitution, or the laws of the 
Union, should be violated for the pur- 
pose of carrying out these views, or any 
other ? 

Mr. Dougherty—I will answer that, 
by reading from this work, used and 
taught in the common schools, the para- 
graph before quoted in relation to mas- 
ters, on page 214: 

(Mr. Dougherty proceeded to read the 
paragraph previously given.) 
The gentleman from San Francisco 
will recollect that this proposition 1s 
made in an unqualified manner. The 
author 8ays it must be abandoned ; must 
cease,. He does not say in any 8entence 
—at least I cannot find anything of the 
kind in this Abolition part of the book 
—that it shall not extend to any parti- 


| 


qualified manner, he 8ays that 1t must be 
| abandoned, and immediately. 

Mr. Banks—The gentleman seems to 
asgume what is not the case—that that 
book teaches that the people of the North 


{ 


abandon this intitution, but 1t does not 
teach Abolitionism, or anything of the 

Mr. Dougherty—I do not wish, Mr. 
Speaker, to travel into an outside debate 
in this discussion, but I intend to allow 
every gentleman who desires to ask me 
a question to do 80, provided he puts it |) 
in respectfu! language. 

Mr. Banks—I have done 80, 

-Mr. Dougherty—Certainly. TI only 
make this statement that gentlemen may 
not hesitate to question me. In answer 
to the queation of the gentleman from 
San Francisco, I 8ay, that I believe I| 
8tated that the youth of the country, if 
taught by 8uch works es the one quoted 
from, that slavery was wrong and should 
ceas?, would be led to disregard 'and 
disobey the Constitution, which guaran- 
tees its protection. 

Mr. Banks—TI claim, sir, tbat- that | 
(Moral Science), does not teach |' 
that the people of one State shall force 
the people of another State to abandon 
the system of 8lavery, but that it is the 
personal duty of every man holding 
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ed 


teaches anything, that is what it teaches | 
—and nothing more. Those sentiments, 


fn neg not 


[| other points, is this: That we have to 


not, in 80 many words, teach that imme- 
diate force shall be used; that they shall 
| immediately enforce the creed. But they | 
teach the rising youth, who, in the | 
course of 30 years, will wield the entire 
power of this Government, to regard the 
institution as politically .and morally 
wrong, as Wrong In every $Sense ; and 
thereby leads them to disregard, digg. 
bey, and defy the Constitution of the ' 
Union. That, sir, is my objection to 
8uch works; and that is my answer to 
the gentleman's question. These teach- 
ings have poisoned the minds of the youth 
of the country, who, under this 8ystem, 
are as8embled from day to day and taught 
to defy the Constitution of the Union, 
the Federal Government, and the yarious 
officers who uphold it, from Chief Execu- 
tive down. 

If the minds of the youth are thus poj- 
8oned on the 8ubject of slavery, through 
the channels of the common echool sys- 
tem, what must follow? What must be 
the consequence on*the school s8ystem of 
what I feel disposed to call a perfect hot- 
bed of Abolition teaching on this State ? 
Why, sir, all throughout this State, it 
will poison the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, and teach them sectionalisgm—to 
disregard the rights of various sections, 
That is what I charge ; and | hope when 
the gentleman (Banks) rises in his place 
to discuss the question, that he will meet 
it fairly and 8quarely. The teachings of 
this 8ystem have been stealthily trans- 
ported from the place of their origin, 
and transplanted in our midst. This 
work is written, I understand, by a Bos- | 
tonian ; comes here from that hot-bed of 
Abolitionisem—Massachusetts. It has 
been transferred to San Francisco, and 
there had the 8ame effect as produced by 
it, and others of like character, in New 
England and the Notth, I ay to the 
gentleman from San Francisco (Banks), 
that this very 8ystem produced the 
present dismemberment and disruption 
of this Republic, These teachings have 
been 1mpressed, under the common schoo! 
8y8tem of New England, on the minds of 
the youth of the country ; beginning 
when they were of an age to first com- 
mence attending school, and following 
them until they finished their course at 
college or elsewhere, and went on the 
stand. The Abolitionists of San Fran- 
cisco go on the 8tand, and poison the 
minds of the youth—against what ?—The 
rights of certain States of this Union. 

Now, sir, the particular objection | 
have to urge against the present com- | 
mon s8chool system, with reference to 
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pay our money into the common school 
fund, and are afterwards compelled to re- 
frain from reaping our $hare of its ad- 
vantages. We desire that an impartial 
and just education 8hall be given to the 


I claim, are foreign to Abolitionism. 
They are no more Abolition sentiments, 
than is the doctrine of ths Trinity. 

Mr. Dougherty—I see my friend Camp- 
bell, urging the gentleman (Banks) to 
ask me questions. I am glad to have 
inquiries made by either or both of them. 
I am after them, 8ir. Now, the teach- 
ings of this © standard work” used in 


8laveholder 8hall be compelled to release 
his s8laves, and abandon slavery, if I un- 
derstand them. I ass8ume that they do 


' not degire that they 8hall be taught any 
| particular religious creed, any political 


education. 
any 8tandard 
8chools, that are calculated to poison the 
minds of the children with sentiments 
obnoxious to those who have a natural 
care for their welfare, 
and right that we 8hould rise in our 
-places and oppose 8uch a course? TI 5ay, 


children throughout the State. We do 


heresy, or any political faith, during the 
hours prescribed by law to be devoted to 
Nor, sir, do we desire to see 
works introduced into 


| 
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ls it not just: 


and say i; to the world, that the present 
disturbed condition of affairs on the At- 
lantic coast is owing to _ ay 
they ever 8ucceed in restorin 
Web oats! Republic or not, I __ _ 
Sthe originators and supporters © tl " 
sy8tem—and I intend vothing offensve 
in this to the gentleman from San Fran- 
e180, for whom I have as high a respect, 
»n account of his fairness and liberality, 
as for any other member who 8ees fit t 
differ with me—that this very 8ubject 1 
am now dwelling on has disrupted the 
American Union. PFut that down in your 
notes. I repeat, that this spivit bas des- 
troyed the existence of the Republic,” 80 
far as it is destroyed. 
We are told that this system does not 
teach anything that 1s calculated to 1n- 
terfere with the slave States, or with the 
rights of th 
those States, but simply that slavery 18 
P morally wrong. But I find, 8Ir, that this 
learned author, in preparing this work, 
| which the Board of Education of San 
Francisco has seen fit to introduce into 
the s8chools of that city, not only 8ays 
that the institution' is morally wrong. 
He 8ays : 


« Tf the system be wrong, as we hav 


>ndeavored to show, if 1t be at Varianc | be due all the credit of the attempt to 
vith our duty both to God and man, 18 strangle the fair fame of the youth of 


ust b2 abandoned. If it be agsked, 
When? I ask again, * When hall a 
jan begin to cease doing wrong? 
| «* Why,” he goes on to say, © immed-, 
tely.” And 1 desire of my friend from! 
an Francisco, that he will put in his | 
otes the fact that, when the author of 
his work 8ays that 8lavery is unquali- 


Whether | 
he dis-: 


0 


e| as the authority. 


| 


will be remembered to his lasting dis- 


: 
, 


knowledgment of the facts. I wish to 
prove that what my friend from Sutter 
Said a few days ago was correct, by 8how- 
ing that it is acknowledged to be 80, and 
then apologized for. 1 hope, sir, that 
| every one in the House will pay atten- 
tion while I read this. 

Pas8ing over a portion of the lettor 
which 18 unimportant, I find this : 

** The moral standard_of our public 


schools, as fixed by Montgomery, offers 
very attractive inducements to. the kind 
of emigration needed for the dayelopment 
of California, does it not? Will the 
story be apt to gain anything, or will 
'1t become modified by travel and reits- 
ration *. According to the usual progress 
of 8uch 8tories, it will only have to be 
repeated and republished a few hundred 


e 8laveholding citizens of times to arrive at a * qualification” of the 


original, which shall read that the public 
8chools of California are hot-houses for 
the: production of female depravity, and 
\that the teachers are employed with 
\8peclal reference to their ability to in- 
Struct youth in. vice. And the name of 
'the honorable gentleman of the lower 
branch of the Legislature will be given 
To Montgemery will 


\ 


California. It 


It will not be forgotten. 
honor,” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will read that 
part of the letter just preceding the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of what the 
gentleman from Sutter stated : 

** But it 18 not believed that Montgom- 
ery has 8ucceeded in breaking up our 


edly wrong, he also 8ays a man musl 
ease to do wrong immediately ; and does 
not qualify his express8ion—as regards} 
lavery—to any State or Territory ; but, 
extends it to the existence of the institu-: 
tion itself, without regard to the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution of the United 
States, 
F 1 find, sir, that much has been 8aid— 
and I regret to refer to the 8ubject, and 
 $hall do 80 very briefly—with reference 
to the schools of San Francisco. Much 
| controversy has ensued, unpleasant in its 
nature, between my friend from San 
Francisco (Banks), and the gentleman 
from Sutter (Montgomery), in relation 
thereto. I find that my friend from Sut- 
ter made certain charges against the 
common 8chool 8ystem in San Francisco, 
as to its immoral effects, and as to certain 
unhappy consequences arising out, of the 


| 8chool 8ystem. He has, indeed, inflicted | , 
[a painful wound upon the heart of this | there was no 8uch instance ; that he de- 
community, But it will heal. The s8tab | 


making the as8ertions he did. Now, let 


8chool system, as managed in that city. 


The gentleman from San Francisco at | 


once took exception tv that statement of 
the gentleman from Sutter; denied it 
| Was true; s8tated 80 in the frankest man- 
[ner to the gentleman from Sutter, and | 
| demanded evidence. The gentleman | 
from Sutter tried to avoid the responsI- | 
| bility ot giving names as authority, which | 
the gentleman from dan PFrancisco | 
manded in the name of the San Francisco 
Board of Education, The gentleman 
| from Sutter must retraet, or give author- 
ty, After being press8ed, and 8howing 
all the courtesy that the delicate nature 
| of the 8ubject admitted of, a name was 


 furnished—that of one of the officers of. 


this House, who had 8ome knowledge of 
the fact. Well, sir, that 8piked the bat- 
tery, and at once put an end to that 8ub- 


Ject. And, sir, I find to-day in the col- 


umns of the Sacramento Union, under 
the head of * Letter from San Francisco 
—By our 8pecial correspondent,” an ac- 
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was malicious and as8ass8in-like, cruel | 
and relentless, though not fatal. It is | 
unfortunate that men of the Montgome- 
ry 8tamp have means to obtain position 
which gives them power to calumniate 
Society, Our own delegation in the As- 
8embly must be men of peculiarly cool 
temperament to 8it under the cowhide of | 
8corn and contempt 80 complacently. 
(Banks did not. —EDs. UxTovw.”) 

They gave Mr. Banks credit for not 
doing 80. The letter writer gives the 
balance of the delegation a particular 
Scorching for not rising and using the 
gentleman from Sutter very s8everely for 


us 8ee which of the delegation is most 
entitled to credit—those who kept their 
geats, or he who rose, bu 

« But to the basis of Montgomery's! 
charges. Some years ago, a girl of bad 
antecedents (as was afterwards ascer- 
tained), gained admittance to one of our 
public schools. She would have been 
received in any private 8chool, 80 far as 
a knowledge of her character was con- 
cerned, as at that time 8he was residing 
in a highly respectable family. But the 
girl was bad—worse than the family who 
had undertaken her guardianship 8up- 
posed. She did keep up an intrigue with 
80me rascally specimen of mankind, while 
in 8chool, and fell a victim to her impru- 
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Mr. Banks—As "I do not, contrary to 
the gentleman's impression, propose to 
make an elaborate speech in reply to 
what he has to say, I rise now for the 
purpose of making a correction, And 
(to use his form) what did the gentleman | 
from Sutter 8ay, which I Gontradicted ? 
He said, if he 8aid anything at all, that 
'our public 8chools, in many instances, 
are found to be 8chools of infamy of the | 
blackest dye. Then comes my denial. 
After referring to that, he gaid : 

**1 know this, Mr. Speaker, that the | 
crimes to which 1 allude are of too infa- 
mous a character to name in this body. 
I wonder if the gentleman from San 
Francisco denies, as a matter of fact, 
that illegitimate offspring have come from 
those schools in San Francisco. I won- 
| der if he denies it, I have it from good 
authority, and -it is not an uncommon 
thing either. I could go further, but 
this 18 enough, God knows.” 

The charge 18 that, not in a few, but | 
in many instances, our 8Cchools are | 
schools of infamy and vice. 


Is there any 
8ystem, 8ir, 1n which you cannot point 
out black exceptions ? I hope the gentle- 
man (Dougherty) will consider what I 
deny, 

' Mr. Dougherty—I am not disposed, 
[Nor do [I feel prepared, to refer to any 

/ particular cases of the kind. I only re- 

| fer to this 8poken of by the Union corres- 
porident, as an acknowledgment of one. 

/ I understood the gentleman to s8ay, in 

; reply to the gentleman from Sutter, that 


Nied their occurrence, Did not he 8ay 
go ? 
Mr. Banks—I did not deny that there 


| was an instance where a girl attending 


public school in San Francisco had been 
guilty of improper conduct. If I may be 


' permitted, I would like to make a state- 


ment in regard to this matter, as | do not 
propose making a speech in reply to the 
gentleman from Sierra. I have here a 
statement from a gentleman who has long 
'been prominently connected with the 
public schools in San Francisco; and, if 
the gentleman will allow me, I will read 
at, 

Mr. Dougherty—Certainly. 

Mr. Banks—He says : 

« ] have been in the Board 81x years, 
and on the occasion of similar rumors be- 
ing up about two and & half years ago, 
to those alluded to- in the resolutions 
(resolutions of the San Francisco Board 
'of Education), Mr. Goddard, Mr. Sher- 
man, and another, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to investigate it. They received 
from a 8tatement of what he had 
$aid, which was that several girls in the 
public 8chools had been, and were preg- | 
nant. (This is the 8ubstance.)” 

This is a 8nbject, sir, I dislike very 
much having anything to do with ; but 
it is forced upon us, and we are com- | 
pelled to talk about the charges made, in- 
plain language. My correspondent con- 


dence. As $00n as the teachers had 


girl was promptly expelled.” 
There, sir, is the proof, 
(To be continued.) 
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their 8uspicion aroused the unfortunate! 


tinues : 
* And he promised 'to give them his | 
author ; said he received it from a lady. | 
Aﬀter leading the Committee a wild; 
'goose chase for two or three weeks, they 
were unable to ascertain any one who 
had ever conversed with him about it. 
He made two or three more appoint- | 
/ments to meet them, but failed to do 80, | 


and finally flatly refused to give any 


author. 


« The Committee went further than 


positively admits the fact that, unaer 
that very common school system, of 
which my friend from San Francisco 


this. They took the names of every girl 
who had attended those schools, and 
found that all but two or three were 
present, and entirely without suspicion 
of any impropriety of conduct. The 
others were at home well, and had been 
$0 all the time. | 

** They reported the charges entirely 
without foundation, and the public cen- 
Sure of the scamp who was their author 
was withheld only out of compasston to 
him. The Board said in private meet- 
ing that they were afraid the publication 
of the report would cause him to be 
mobbed. I know there 1s not a shadow 
of foundation for such charges.” 

Thus speaks a, gentleman who has 
been connected. more prominently than 


any other in San PFrancisce with the | 


8chools of that city, for 8ix years; and 
who, for a long time, was Sunerintendent 
of those schools, Yet, in the face of this 
testimony, and in the face of other testi- 


mony of the most overwhelming charac- | traveling beyond the bounds of time ? 


. Yet the gentleman from San Francisco 


ter, gentlemen will insist here that our 
schools are schools of infamy and vice. 


It 1s a bold, daring, false, unmitigated | 


zlander; and I dare 80 prononnce it, 

Mr. Montgomery—I want to know 
whether the gentleman intends to inti- 
mate, in the remotest degree, that what 
I have 8aid here 4*s a slander on my 
part ? 

Mr. Banks—Not at all ; because you 
Stated 1t on the authority of other men, 
The 8ame is the case with the gentleman | 


- occastonally occur under any 8chool s8ys- 


' man, in taking his notes, will put it 


boasts, all the unhappy results described 
had been produced, That is sutfictent 


the present 8chool system. 

Mr. Banks—What! One gingle in- 
stance sufficient ? 

Mr. Dougherty—We deplore being 
compelled to introduce even this; but it 
is a part of\the s8ubject. The proot of it 


law or equity, And, taking this 8ingle 
instance to be true—and 1 doubt very 
much whether any evidence can be pro- 
duced showing it to be false—what pa- 
rent who loves his children would be 
willing to send his youthful daughter to 


{ a school where, as publicly acknowledged 


through the press, 8uch an unfortunate 
state of things occurred? Is 1t not 8uffi- 
cient to know that there is danger of her 
being involved in sin of the gravest char- 
acter, blighting the hopes and happiness 
of a female for life, and perhaps even 


tells us that there is no necessity for the 
proposed change ; that 8uch things will 


tem. BY 

Now, sir, in order to force us the 
press, to a certain extent, 8ay this mea- | 
Sure 18 8ectarian in character; that it 1s 
the measure of a particular church. I 
8ay on that, sir—and I hope the gentle- 


for my argument; ard sufficient against 


would be sufficient, I think, in a court of 


from Sierra, He has disclaimed saying 


these things of his own personal know- 
ledge. Is not that 80? And is not that 
your case also, Mr. Montgomery ! 

Mr. Montgomery—I stated what I did 
on authority. 

Mr. Banks—Certainly. 
stand it. And I do now deny the valid- 
ity of that authority. | | 

Mr. Dougherty—I do not wish to pro- 
long the controversy on this particular 
point, because it is as unpleasant to me 
as it -possibly can be to the gentleman 
from San Francisco, One word in reply 
| to what he has just stated for the infor- 
| mation of this body, concerning the va- 
| lidity of this. This statement comes 
ſrom interested parties; and I think that 
8pecial correspondent in the Sacramento 
' Union in San Francisco is as likely to be 
correct as the gentleman's private cor- 
respondent, 

Mr. Banks—1I will give the name of 
my correspondent—Henry B. Janes, of 
San FrancisCo. 

Mr. Dougherty—I find sufficient here 
for my purpose, for the present. All we 
claim is admitted by the correspondent 
of the Union. The simple fact 1s ac- 
knowledged by him that a girl attending 
public school in San Francisco kept up, 
while in $8uch attendance, an intrigue 
with 80me rascal, and finally fell a vic- 

\ tim to her imprudence. 
| proof, if there is any proof on the 8ub- 
ject. So far as the correspondence of the 
press, or of my friend from San Francis- 
co, is concerned, there is no posltive 
proof that in the common schools of that 
city all the unhappy results have been 
produced, which were charged by the 
gentleman from Sutter on the system. 
After abusing the gentleman from Sutter 


I 80 nnder- 


| down—that if the pas8age of this bill 
| would, in the least degree, result in pro- 
'moting the interests of one denomination 
—Wwhether Jewish, Catholic, or Protest- | 
ant—over another, I would give my voice 
against it to-day, We must not legis- 
late for any particular church. The only 
question we haye to deal with 1s as to the 
manner in which the school funds shall be 
meted out; whether they shall be meted 
out in a manner adapted to the wants, 
interests and jusf claims of the people of 
the entire State, That 1s the question ; 
not to mete them out to Jew, Protestant, 
or Catholic. That, I claim, is the only 
question involved in this bill; and I as- | 
sert here in my place, when the charge | 
is made that this is a Catholic scheme, 
that it is false, and cannot be sustained ; 
and I will challenge gentlemen to prove 
it true, I am prepared, sir, to vote 
against this bill, if that charge can be 
proven true. Prove 1t 80, and I will give 
| my vote against this measnre now, Sir, 
can we, with any sense of propriety, ap- | 
| | proach the people of the country, and ' 
' prescribe th» manner in which they shall 
' exercise that privilege of conscience— 
religious liberty—after having 8worn an 
oath before power to which ours is ac- 
countable? No, 8; 8uch is not the 


Now there 1s | 


for making the charge, and charging him 


with stabbing the common school sys- | 


tem, this same letter writer turns and 


| 


 —_— 


case In our advocacy of this measure. 
Nothing could be further from my inten- 
tion than to advocate anything of the | 
kind, But, sir, there is a question which 
| am disposed to advocate, and that is— 


—_—_— 


this as citizens. We assert it as a right 


due the 14,000, who have signed that 
petition on the Clerk's desk. What we 
desire is gimply that, if the parents ang 
guardians of children can collect a cer» 


tain number—30 or 40—together, for 
8chool purposes, they may then 8end .no- 
tice to the proper State Officer, have the 
scholars' names enrolled, and proceed— 
(the parents and guardians)—to elect 
Trustees for that 8chool. What else do; 
we claim? That we 8hall have the priy- | 
ilege of deciding what religion the teach- 
[er shall profess. There is nothing of the 
kind in the bill. But the bill does claim 
that the parents and guardians 8hall have 
the right to dismiss the teacher, 1f he is 
not, in their judgment, a good and pro. 
per teacher forthe children, | 

I ask all candid members of this body, 
whether there is anything wrong in this 
plan? Whether it should not be con-| 
ceded? And whether it does not com- 
port with the best interests of the rising | 
youth of the State? I would ask of my 
friend from San Franzisco to state, when 


\ he replies to me, whether it is not, in his 


judgment, perfectly proper, strictly right 


and consonant with the best interests of - 


80ciety, to allow the parents and guar- 


| dians of children, when they can collect 


together thirty or more, to establish a 


{s8chool, report the same to the proper 


officer—the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction—and draw from the Treasury 
their pro rata $hare of the public money, 
I ask him whether the parents and guar- 


| dians are not the best judges of whom to 


entrust the charge of their children to. 


| Let me ask him—and I do not ask for 


an answer now-—Wwhether ke is not wil- 
ling to trust the parents and guardiaus 
with the right to as8emble together, and 
form a common school, when a sufficient 
number of children to meet the require- 
ments of the statute has been gathered 


, together. 


that the common school fund shall be 80 


distributed that when a certain number 
of scholars shall be gathered together in 
any part of the country, they 8hall be 


entitled to their pro rata share of the | , 
ly circle. 


public money. Iam not particular about 
the number of scholars—whether®it be 
90, 40, or 50. I would prefer to vote 
for a greater number than 30, We claim 


\ 


Are not they the best judges 
of whom are the fittest persons to fill the 
position of District School Trustees ; and 
are they not the proper persons to elect 
those officers? Are the officers elected 
as at present better able than the parents 
and guardians of the children to decide 
who is competent to teach them * T put 
the question to every candid mind here, 
Is there anything wrong in placing the 
education of the children of the State as 
nearly as possible under the jurisdiction 


\ of their parents and guardiang—those 


suposed to feel the most interest 1n their 
prosperity and welfare. 

Yet, in the face of its manifest justice 
and right, the howl is raised all over the 
State that this is a 8ectarian measure. 1 
stand here, sir, and 8ay it is not. I do 
not say that the charge is made mali- 
ciously, with a knowledge of its falsty. 
But I do 8ay there is a misapprebens1on 
by thoge who make the charge of the 
purport of this bill. 

Further on the 8ubject of the jurisdic- 
tion of the parent. Another very impor- 
tant point in this connection is this: The ' 
parents are responsible for the manner 1 
which they direct the education of the 
youth under their care, but they mus! 
part with that responsIbility to a certain 
extent, It is impossible for. the ri8ng 
youth to be always kept within the fam: 
The parent must- part witl. 
them for a few hourg of each day when 
they attend 8chool, Now the great 
point we complain of in this connection, 
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18 an admission. 


| 


pro and con. The gentleman has presented 


| under the present system, is this : Is it 
not the duty of the parent, not only in a 
moral point of view, but 1n view of the 


responsibility imposed on him by the Su- | 
preme Ruler of the universe, t© know | 


that he has parted with the child to those 
who will teach it nothing improper ; that 
nothing immoral will be impressed on ts 
mind ; that effects of the unhappy char- 
acter narrated by the letter writer in 


% . 7 * 
San Francisco to the Sacramento Unton 


may not be. 

Mr. Banks (interrupting)—I would 
Elike to ask the gentleman upon what 
[authority he bases that charge? Does 
the gentleman claim that the gentleman 
from Sutter gave authority on Satur- 
day * 

Mr. Dougherty—Yes, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Banks—He 8aid he claimed Mr. 
Wood as his authority in one instance., 

Mr. Wood, of Plumas — You don't 
[mean me ; or Mr. Wood, of Yolo, either; 
do you. 

Mr. Banks—No; I mean the Minute 
Clerk. I have s8aid that Mr. Wood 
stated a rumor, but did not state facts. 
; f I am correct, that is all the basis upon / 
which this statement has been founded. 

b evidence has been produced here to 

OW — 


| Mr. Montahery (interrupting) — I 


ould inquire e gentleman has con- 
ersed uh MrFWood in'relation to the | 
acts "Wl refer the gentleman now to him |, 
Dr further . F 
Mr. Banks—I havegconversed slightly |/ 
the 8ubject with®MY. Wood. I ak | 
bat Mr. Wood be presented here as a | 
Ntness, if the House will permit. 
| Cries of *No! no!” 
| Mr. Dougherty—I, for one, object. 
he gentleman was referred to Mr. 
W ood for facts. If he declined to take 


dvantage of that cou it i 
| r8e, 1t 
fault, Now as regards 'the 1 ORG eny 


a letter to show that the charge is not 
true. I present the statement of the 
8pecial correspondent of the Sacramento 
Union, to show that it is true. There is 
an admizssion by that correspondent that 
Such was the fact; that there was a case 
of the kind occurred. The gentleman 
from Sutter cited a case, or cages. Here 
I think that proves the || 


$tatement. 
As I have said, the scheme of this law 
narrows itself down to this particular 
point: What we propose to do with the 
present school law is this: To provide 
that the parents and guardians of the 


children may, when such a number as 


you may think proper to specify in the 
law as necessary to constitute a 8chool, 
are collected together, ass8emble and re- 
port the fact to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State, have the 
8chool enrolled with the common schools 
of the State, and thereby become entitled 
to draw its pro rata $hare of the public 
money, by giving the proper Security for 
the receipt of that money ; and proceed 
to employ a teacher to instruct those 
children as a common <echool ; or, if in 
their judgment, they thought proper, 
dismiss him. I 8ay those are the great 
leading points of the proposed amend- 
ments, Now I want my friends on the 
other 8ide to come forward afid meet 
those points. 1 want the objections we 
have urged met. 1 do not want false is- 


| 81es raised, nor do I intend to meet them 


if raized. To those who oppose the bill 
becauge they think it sectarian, I ay 
they misapprehend it ; that we have ' 


'' ing not only the moral training of the 


neither the power, will, nor disposition, 
to exercise 8uch a s8entiment. It 18 for- 
| eign to-our desire, But a portion of the 
people of California claim that, in conse- 
uence of the workings of the present 
' 8chool s8ystem, they cannot s8end their 


| 


\ children to the common schools, and are 


right, to come forward and make 8uch 
a change as will meet the requirements 
of all? Have we not good evidence to 
offer that this state of things does exist ? 


parallel request made, backed by 14,000 
Signatures? If the expression of a large 
body of citizens can justify our action on 
this 8ubject, have not we 1t before us ? 


| Then, when the charge is made that this 


18 a measure of a scctional character, I 
want it distinctly understood that we 
who favor this bill deny that there 1s 
anything 82ctarian about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been 8omewhat 
disappointed in the arrangement of this 
discuss10n, having expected that certain 
gentlemen opposed to this measure would 
speak to-day. It was not my wish that 
two 8peeches 8hould be consecutively 
made by members favoring the same 81de 
of the 8ubject, without hearing from the 
other 8ide. Therefore, without traveling 
further, I rest in my remarks, for the 
reason that I wish to follow 80me one or 
the other 81de. I thank the House fo; 
their attention. 
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DELIVERED IN THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, APRIL lo, 
1861. 


SA" 8aid—T am well aware, 
8ir, t he question now before the 
House is one of perhaps greater magnl- 
tude, in many respects, than the major- 
ity of this body, and the people of the 
country, have heretofore believed ; 1t 18 


a question of very great importance 1n 
various respects; it is a question involy- 


minds of the youth of the country, but it 
involves, to a certain extent, the right of 
the parent to govern, direct, and control 
the minds of his children for good or for 
evil. And, sir, under the present school 
law of this State, certain abuses and cer- 
tain evils exist, that affect our political 
existence as a nation, In view of this 
fact, leaving out any other, this guestion 
becomes one of the utmost, importance. 


compelled to either not educate them, or 
end them at their own expense to pri- | 
vate 8chools, although they are compel- | 
led to pay taxes for the support of the | 
public schools.' I ask them 1s it not the. 
duty of this body, is it not characteristic | 
of American citizens, 18 1t not just and | 


When, in the history of California, was a 


tary prerogative of governing the coun- 
try, the people would feel more indifter- 


.ciety. 


this body, without desiring to be tedious, 
to endeavor, s0 far as is conslstent with 
the limited preparation I have made, to 
fathom this question to the bottom, and 
consider it in all its bearings and all the 
possible effects it can have upon our in- 
stitutions. 

The question arises, first, as to what 
are the rights of the people of the State 


of California, under the existing School | 


Law, That question arises upon the 
presentation of a bill—that is now under 
consideration—proposing to amend that 
law. The difficulties which are claimed 
to-stand in the way of a full and free en- 
joyment of the privileges of a common 
school education, under the present Com- 
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mon School Law of this State, are varied, 
It is claimed that there are imperfections 


in the present law ; that it does not meet 


[the wants and just demands of the peo- 

ple of this State. .To that point, sir, 1 
desire to 8peak first. But, before I do 
80, I wish to present the effect of the 
training of the youth of this State, as 
well as of other States of the Union, with 
reference particularly to our political ex- 
istence, and to the permanency and 
Safety of the Union. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a s8ettled fact 
that in the lapse of, perhaps, thirty years, 
those who sit here in this body will have 
ceased to be citizens of this, or any other 
State, or of any country on the globe; 
and the present youth of this State, those 
who are affected by the subject unde 
consideration, mugst take our places, at/ 


or” only gmae the” helm of State, but 


Protect the interests, safety, strength and 
:existence of 80ciety, and the purity of all 
«he prompting motives which govern a | 


prosperous, well-regulated, and happy | 


people. It therefore becomes important | 
that, in the education of the youth of our | 
country, no restraint should be placed 
thereon 8ave to guide it in such a direc- | 
tion as may comyort fully with the judg- 
ment of those who have in charge the in- 
8truction and training of the rising gene- 
ration. This, Ir, 18s the important point 
involved in this question. 

When we approach this question, and 
@pproach 1t with an eye to thirty years 
hence, we see in its very existence, not 
only a poss1ble dissolution of the exist- 
ence of our present Government, but the 
danger of a retrograde of society, What 
depends upon the suitable education and | 
proper training of the rising youth of 
-our country? Sir, if we lived under a 
despotic form of government, perhaps | 
the importance of this question would be | 
less to us. If our Government was con- | 
trolled by an aristocracy, who elaimed, | 
from their birth and wealth, the heredi- 


ent in regard to a question like the one 
under consideration. But, sir, in 80ciety | 
8Uuch as ours, where the magsses of the ' 
people have an equal voice in the govern- 
ment, the question of the education of 
those who are hereafter to, in preater 
or less measure, direct our political poli- 
CF, becomes one of the utmost magni- 
tude. Hence; sir, the importance of 
training in a proper manner those who 
must 800n lay their guiding hands on the 
Ship of State, and control the rights, re- 
finement, prosperity, and strength of 80- 
Hence it becomes important to 
train those minds in such a manner that, 
when we have done with all that s8ociety 


L therefore propose, at this time, and in | can afford us at present, and with all the 


benefits of the existing form of govern- 


'\ ment, the s8overeign masses who will 


wield the power after us shall 80 wield 
it as to show that we were not, in one 


generation, recreant to our sense of duty. 


Not only do we owe this to ourselves, 
but to the riging youth whom God has 
placed in our charge, the direction of 


' whose , minds we must watch and care- 


fully check from evil. | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can trace back 
through bygone ages, and find prece- 
dents for the facts I have stated. We 
can refer, in ancient history, to a time 
when the Lacedemonians claimed by law, 
that the youth of the country belonged to 
the State, as its property, at the age of five 
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'to the children of the State, it is but | 
just and right that that education should | 
be suitable to the wants and interests of - 
all the citizens of the State. And most 
certainly, if we find defects such as I 
have stated in the system ; if we find 
that the present law 1s not adapted to the 
wants of the entire people of the State, 
then, sir, 1s it not our duty to 80 amend 
the law that 1t may accord with the gen- 
eral sentiment of all, without prejudice _ - 
to the interests of any? If we can do. 
80; if we can 80 amend our common 
School s8ystem, as to make 1t more com- 
mon and completely adapted to the wants 
and interests of the people of the State | 
of California, is it not our duty and our 
interest to do 80? If we refuse to do 0, 
Mr. Speaker, if I should sncceed in 
Showing that the vpresent law 1s not 
adapted to the wants of the citizens of 
the State, an intelligent people will hold 
us respons1ble for our act. g 

Now, sir, wkat defects do exist in the 
present School Law, which have given 
rise to the complaint indicated by 14,000 
petitioners, whose petition for amend- 
is at the clerk's desk* What are the 
defects ? 

It is claimed, sir, that in the present 
$chool system, there are certain disad- | 
vantages, under which a portion of our 
people labor. After having paid their 
pro rata 8hare of the s8chool fund into 
the common fund of the State, they pre- 
fer to forego all the advantages, whatever 
they may be, arising therefrom, to send- 
ing their children to be educated by a 
system under which books containing | 
doctrines obnoxious to them would be 
placed in their hands. Books of that 


; | : .; here that I challenge them to prove that 
years, Ixcept 1n the "oa" of out: assertion. When they take their notes 
ren of sickly constitutions, ine Service” 4-day, I hope they will not omit any- 
jof all the youth of Laconia was claimed thing, for I intend to be in my eat 
PE by the Spartan Government, OM wan” Juring the consideration of this bill ; and 
ed by that Governmens to Suns wie no when they make any statement they must 
Po8es. Here you UE og cor be careful to make it good. To return | 
point to be accomplished. Every 0n8 Off the question ; it 18 charged that this 

the rising youth taken Irom the lap of [4 nectar” Wotes Aa havids Ds 
Þ | : 8ecta- 

the mother, when five years oe ; and Tor en purposes 1n view. 3 

what purpose ! Why,.8ir, $0 be carers: © Now, sir, that charge is untrue. I do 
; to defend their country agaipst the hooks not wish to brand it with the plain 
of hostile foreign governments—1 er | words #þplicable to it, and 8ay 1t 18 false; 
chiefly. Did not they do that for a long + but I mean to 8ay, with due courtesy to 
Series of years: But 1t 18 wow neceg*ary |; those around me, that it is not correct. 
that we should refer back to Spartan his q,; 1. opponents of the proposed 


how ight in which this mat- | 
tory, to show the light in which th | measure to prove, which they have not 
ter has been regarded. 


Great weight | , 
| eg ©, || yet done, that the charge is true. 
| has been placed on it, under almost all | | 

forms of government. 


The first question I desire to 8peak to 
I have, Mr. Speaker, thus 8hown that 


» 


— 
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with reference to the proposed amend- 
{ments to th L is this: 
the importance which attaches itself to FVirat - L pin gore 0. LM Ry 
the training of the youth of the country ſſl, on; Rb Rs ER otabl; & 
—the effect of that training being int1- H aches tho ate tnite bf by Ant ” IF 
; ! ith the permanency of DES. 
mn. jaw ee 3 Fo £76 7 adapted to the wants, interests, and Just 
sufficient to cause us to feel that it is | req=s2 ner, pews 7 the State ; that 
; : 18N f - 
rendered imperative on us to carefully ds Oe *i Flu best wt 
examine and consider what may be theſ.. yoiah i *5o. Ups 0 
| best method of ensuring a proper direc- T , o 
| X t ” 
| tion to the minds of those who are to be £2 Wane, by, IS nn ops gor 
the future legislators and governors of ARR ag: wg there 
the” Rtats "ag EV spoken, but not in is any religious training involved in this 
| ; Ao 7 . || question. 7 A 
this connection, of abuses now 1n ex18t- | 1 ar That my s0mething not con 
incs* and” wrote Ryder thi ood] necte with this Subject. As to this be- 
School Law of the State. With refer- wh, 61 anal TL " Ys I 
ence to that branch of the subject, 1 will | __... 8 FY BILs 1H & INCL» 
: 2 cation of religious doctrines, I deny it 
8how, in the proper connection in my re-. ok « fn ds ta mb p "* Ay 
marks—and when I show it, I will pres | * wt 8 CITED This 
the fact, and challenge any member of | 4 Bib bo Fo ba. way identified 
| cus body to controvert the proof—that I PrOPOAne, OCRCPERs. 


CO En 


CR 2» 


. N 7 «tf ; 
such abuses now exist, under the Com- ES yk BY anB ear ky Should 
mon School Law af the country and of | hs Bs A Ns” oe We v + JP people, | character are used, to a very great extent, 
| this State, as are destined to sap the ||," government 11Ke ours, 18 | throughout the State of California, A, 


foundations of the American Republic, if | |,best qualified to direct the minds of the large number of the people of the State, 
not arrested; and that, to a certain ex- | |Ti8ing youth? PFirst, the parents ; after having placed their hands in their 
tent, the very 8ystem of which I intend ||| secondly, the guardians. Secondly : In pockets, and paid their School tax like | 

what particular channel 8hould they di- good citizens, are thus compelled to re- 


to complain to-day has dismembered the] rticular C re th | 
' Confederacy which now lies prostrate be- ||| Tect their-minds? When it comes to the |fuse to end their children to a common 
school and to avail themselves of its 


; | fore the-world. What has effected this ? literary acquirements and education of 
Why, s8ir, tampering with the minds of || the youth, in what manner, and to what | benefits, and are obliged to, re-tax them- 
the youth; teaching them political here- || ©xtent, Shall the parents and guardians | elves 1t they desire them to receive an 
ies; poisoning their opening intellects || lose control of the minds of the children. | education. For proof wo vor I point to 
the complaint of 14,000 citizens, lying 01 


with false theories. Tt is thus the duty | \\ hy, 8Ir,it is the duty of parents and | | te 
of every State under our Government to | guardians to 8end their children to s8chool, | your desk at this moment. Now,.8Ir, 18 
watch closely—inasmuch as at the expi- | and to continue their attendance in that | this complaint of these alleged grievances 
ration of each thirty years, our political school, But is it not equally their duty | a good one? Task the members of us 
system, devised by, and depending on the | to know that that school is a proper | body, whether the complaint of the griev- 
Wages of the people, 18 liable to cease to place to send them to - that they W1ll be | ances alleged againsb.the ex1isting law 18 
exist, if the minds of the rising genera- 


properly cared for and instructed there, j a valid one? I assert, 8ir, that it 1s; and 
tion are potsoned, and their capacity to 


OO 


and nothing done prejudicial in a moral || now for the reas0ns. ; 
rightly administer the government weak- || Point of view, to what is the wish of the | In the first place, we find a certain 
\ ened by the contaminating influence of 


spurious theories—lest by any means the 


| Parents, 
from the parents or guardians when chil- | 


if the State takes the contro] 


v0 —————— ——— 


system practiced under your School Law, 
to which I, sir, if I had a child in this 
State, would not submit for a 8ingle 


common school system fall into abugses || dren are sent to 8choo], academy or col- 
"which $8hall endangey the permanency of || lege, 8he must do it by their consent. 
our Government. Therefore, Mr. Speak-} That 1s most certain. Is there a gentle- 
er, I 8ay, and I presnme every member | man in this House, who will say that, 
of this body will agree with me in this, | under our 8ystem of Government, or 
' that no subject has been presented dur-j under our school s8ystem, we have any 
ing the present sess10n, nor ever will be, | power, or $hould have any power, to 
perhaps, to any deliberative body 1n the | compel parents or guardians to s8end their | 
States of this Union, of more importance; children to a common school which they 
to American citizens, than the one under | believe to be prejudicial in a moral or 
consideration. It involves the orgamt©| literary point of view, to the interests of 
existence of the Government and societ7 | those children? Sir, we have no such | 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity fio\#” power; we claim no, such power ; our 
ing from agwell regulated community Government grants no power. We have 
the permanency of the best Governmen., no State law, at the present time, which 
on the face of the globe. | compels parents to 8end their children to 
Now, sir, when we approzch this ques-! a 8chool, when they believe the influence 
tion, we are told, not only in this Hall, of that 8chool would be prejudicial to 
but throughout the country, and in the them. And, sir, it is a very simple fact 
columns of the press, that this is a s8ec- that, if citizens contribute to defray the 
tarian move. 1 wislf now, $w, in the expense of a common school education 
outset, to sav to my fellow-members | | 


hour. What is it? Woe find that the 
very same influences and the very same 
system that have existed for a consider- | 
able period, and until they have, to 2 
certain extent, effected their purposes, 0n 
the other side of the continent, have been 
Silently and stealthily transferred, and 
are now, in point of fact, being practiced 
in I know not how many places in this 
State, I do know, however, that they 
are in operation in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, under our common s8chool syStem. | 
- I find that, under the common school 
8ystem of this State, a work—a copy 
of which I have in my hand—entitled 
«Wayland's Elements of Moral Science, 
's ned as a standard class book in the 
' 8chools. I am not now speaking t0 
any religious question. I do not intend 
to do 80, at any time in this discus810N , 


6 c—— 
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FI do not believe any such question 
volved. 


yaken the members of this body to a 


Ene of the duty they owe to their couns- | 


v. Now, sir, in this '8tandard work 
7ayland's Moral Science), used in the 
mmon schools of this State, I find cer- 
n propositions which the youth in 
Dee common 8chools are taught to read ; 
d, as a matter of course, in their youth- 
| capacity, they are disposed to believe 
dat is taught them. How far this book 
Gd in the common 8chools outside of 
> city of San Francisco, I do not know. 
hall know, however, for I am going to 
ret it out wherever it may be, I will 
w read 8ome of the propositions con- 
ined in this work. 


But I desire to refer to a Sins 
e important fact, which I. trust will 


which you cling to it is certainly no argument in 


Page 206, under the head of © Per- | 


nal Liberty, and the various manners | 
d ways in which it may be violated,” I | 


1 


ad the gubject of slavery introduced |. 


\d continued through several pages. 
n page 210, 1 find the following : 
Tere is what is taught the youth of 
> country) : 
Now, mark the consideration that the | 
thor gives 1t : 
+ The following will, I think, be con- | 
ered by both parties a fair statement 
the teaching of the New Testament on 
z 8Ubject. The moral principles of the 
pel are directly 8ubvers1ive of the prin- 
les of slavery''—(that 1s certain he | 
aks)—** but on the other hand the 
pwpel neither commands masters to 
numit their slaves, nor authorizes | 
ves to free themselves from their mas- 
s ; and also, it goes further and pre- 
ibes the duties e2uited to both parties 
their present condition.” 
There is one of the terms; now, he 
es more into the 8ubject : | 
« First, now if this be admitted, it will, | 
far as I see, be s8ufficient for the argu- 
ent. For if the gospel be diametrically 
pposed to the principle of s8lavery, it 
wust be opposed to the practice of slave- 
y ; and therefore were the principles of 
he gospel fully adopted slavery could 
ot ex18t.” 
Now, I s8ay to this body, how do you 
ppreclate the teachings of s8uch * stand- 
d works” in the schools of this State? 
his too, sir, taught at the expense of 
dur public funds drawn from your State 
Wreasury ! taught upon the presumption 
hat every person in the State will 8ub- 
it to have the minds of their children 
ained and educated to believe that, 
otwithstanding the National Constitu- 
on recognizes, guarantees, and protects | 
de rights of each 8laveholding State in 
aves, and did 80 when the Government 
as formed, they coolly come to the Stat 
reasury, put their arms in to the 8b- 
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ough Notes on the Sehool Question; 
EDITOR OF THE HERALD :—The present agita- 
M of the Common School question has con- 
nced me on two points—first, that there must 
? Something radically wrong in the present 
Stem, when fonrteen- or fifteen thonsand citi- 
0s of our State have petitioned for an amend- | 
ent to the law; and Secondly, I am convinced: | 


the "he of argument pursued by the news- 
pers of this city, 


_ and by other advocates of 
ITES8SE 


_ nt law, that the 8ystem is defective or 
#. Iam als0 satisfied, from a conversation 
1 with a Catholic who is my near neighbor 
* not one newspaper that I have een, - 
Is olty or out of it, has yet 8tated the Cath- 
c objection to the. prexent system with even 
LO of fairness; but, on the e@utrary, 
of wi "y_ all diseas8ed the question in a 

v— Vindictive gpirit, which bespeaks a 


mY 
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bad and ulterior motive, as it 801nething rotton 
were to be hidden from the public view! Now 


statute book, that it dare not be amended? Yor 
advocate an amendment to our fundamental law, 
our State Consbitation—nay, the very sacred 
Scriptures themselves are now undergoing & re- 
vision; but you lift np your haktds in holy horror 
against any change in % 8tatutewwhich fourteen 
thonsand of our people declare to be oppressive 
on them, both pecuniarily and conscientiously ! 
Indeed. ] have no doubt but twice or three times 
fourteen thousand of the people of this State 
would say the s8ame thing, it they were fully and 
fairly canvassed. Ts your system 80 sacred that 
it dare not be enquired 1nto, or any attempt 
made at an amendment to it? The tenacity with 


its favor in the minds of the disinterested. Now 
I am told by non-religionists and by Jews, as 
well as Catholics, that all onr public schools are 
more or less $ectarian; and 1 well remember a 
teacher in one of onr Schools 8aying that she in- 
stilled Bible principles into the minds of chil- 
dren better without the Bible than 8he could 
with it. Many of our people have no taste for 
those Bible principles, and no desire that they 


8hould be inculcated. A Jew does not desire 
that his child should be taught to believe in 
Christ Jesns, and it is abhorent to a Catholic 
that lis child shonld be told that Christ Jesas is 
not the Son of God—the third person of the 
Trinity; while a third, and no inconsiderable 
class of our American non-religionists, argue that 
they rarely, or never met an inlidel or unbeliever 
who could not quote Scripture ad tibilum. We 
all know that 1wo thirds of the teachers in the 
Public Schools are natives of the New England 
States, and are Unitarians in religion, or, which 
is the same thing, Universalists, as they prefer 
to call;themselves. 1s it just to a large, wealthy, 


industrious and influential body of our people who © 


profess the Catholic religion, that the education 


\ of their children should be in the han1s of those 


who deny the divinity of Christ, and that they 
8hould be compelled by law to 8ubmit to it, or 
to acgept in lieu of it the alternative of having 
their children brought up in ignorance! Is it 
not an oppression of conscience to compel them 
by law to accept our system, or its alternative, 
ignorance? And suppose they accept the al- 
ternative and bring up their children in igno- 


' rance, what a deplorable 8tate of g8ociety 80 


prolitic a people wonld afford us in twenty, 


*thirty, or forty years hence! Vo you Proclamm 
. to the world that liberty of conscience exists in 


California while this is 80? and 1s it in © the 
home of the free” that liberty to the conscience 
is measured just in proportion as the Puritani- 
cal spirit of New Englandism chooses to dole it 
out?! 41, as one independent citizen of California, 
enter my s0lemn protest against the argument 
80 flippantiy presented, that our School system 


-exists in the Kastern States, tirst, because no 


Southern State ever adopted it, and 8econdly, if 
they had, it should not be a gaide post to us in 
framing 8ystems or institutions to oppress the 
native inhabitants of our new country. It 8eems 
to me that it 8hould be our aim and effort to 
make all our 8ystems acceptable to all our peo- 
ple, .vd when we find fourteen thousand, or 
whi-b is more probable, twenty or thirty thou- 
sand of our people complain that any law is 0p- 
pres8ive, it 8hould be the part of wisdom—the 
duty of the political economist and statesman 
to modify that oppressive law. We 8houlqd all 
yield a portion of our early prejudices and make 
our heterogeneous people homogenous and law 
abiding; but this untfortuuate School 8ystem 
makes, and will continue to inake them agrarian 
and defiant law breakers. And why s8hould it 
not? I submit to my fellow citizens of all de- 
nominations, without regard to class or creed, 
whether it is jast, independent, American, to re- 
quire Catholics, or any other class, to pay for 
the education of our children while they support 
8chools of their own! Has it come to this, that 
we are to be paupers on the bounty of Catholics 


| for the education of our children, by the passage 


of a law against which they protest, and by 
means of which they are forced to pay for the 


education of our children in the pubhe schools | 


and their own children in 8eparate schools ? 
Catholics are doubly taxed for educational pur- 
poses. By law for the education in the Com- 
mon Schools, against which they protest, and 


voluntarily for their own 8chools rather than | 


violate their conzsciences. Is this liberty of con- 
science-—0r rather is it not a tax on conscience ? 
It is no argument to Say that our Schools 
are open to them, for this is not true 
80 long as we impose teachers on them 
whom they refuse to accept and whose teach- 
ings they will not have! You have no more 


right to pass a law requiring them to accept | 


vour teacher than to accept your doctor, your 


lawyer, your tailor or 8hoemaker, .You have | 
1 no more right, 11 a Common $8ense view, to com- 


pel them to go to your 8chool than you have to 
compel them to go to your church, and no more 
moral or common $ense right to create a State 
School than a State Church! The only argu- 
nient you can urge js that the majority of the 
people accept the School and therefore the mi- 
nority must gubmit. 
take it into their heads to adopt a State Church, 
and to tax all the property in the State for its 
Support, a thing not at all impossible althongh 
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It the majority 8hould' 


14 it be morally 
to pay axes for 
portals 


they Þ 
hear ! Yes + 
State SCL0018- 'S 
ity, like highWaymen, 
or the powerless, 70 Cob 
1s \g not mare 1 . 
| this does 
| rectiy An Jy 
\ merican NW»berty- 14 be the 
ernment an p__ ll always protect them: 
"enority. Majoriues WIE ay? rt: in this in: 
migorlly.. FO (Californma proces majorities 
peoye; to legislate 10r the benell 1 and con 
Ut tho e xPEnSC of both we PO Mr Henry 
<CIENCe of the minority - 51 12th Says + 6 there 
© ad * aongecience VIOULIVLES TE, " 
1s NO ra ” 1 ” This is ON & PAY With all the as 
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gUmptions of Mr. Janes and his compeers tha 
they are best able to judge when the Catholic 
conscience is violated! Who, I would ask, 
- made H, B, Janes the interpreter of my con- 
8Clence! It appears to me that each individual. 
can best judge where the shoe pinches, and the 
| fact that Catholics tax themselves 80 very oner- 
ously for the s8upport of their own s8chools 
while they pay the law tax towards the Public 
Schools, is presumptive evidence that there is 
more than a mere whim, as Mr. Janes would 
have us understand. Would Mr. Janes s8ubmit to 
a Compulsory tax for the 8upport of Catholic 
Schools while he pays at the 8ame time volun- 
tarily for his own? If not, he will please re- 
verse the picture and ask himself why a 
Catholic should do 80? Mr. dJ. admits that there 
are 8even hnndred children in the Catholic 
Schools of this city, while the truth is, I am told 
that there are at least half as many more, bnt if 
they were but fifty they have rights which | 
$hould not be trampled on, and no right should 
be held more s8acred than the right of conscience. 
Poor Mr. Janes, in his blind zeal, has let © the 
cat out of the bag!” In alluding to the Common 
School system he 8ays ; * The corner 8tone of 
the system was laid centuries ago by Martin Lu- 
ther, and gubsequently what is known as the 
Saxon Common School system adopted through-, 
out Karope, was drawn up by the joint labors of 
Melancthon and Luther.” This is nothing more 
or less than a bugle gonnd to the Gisciples of 
Luther and Melancthon in California, to s8tand by 
the Saxon system. Come forth, you brave ma- 
Jority, he 8ays; buckle on your armor; trample 
under foot the freedom of conscience and prove 
to this Papist minority that they have no rights 
' In this Protestant conntry! Is this the welfare 
' to which Mr. Janes invites us ? If zo it is a free 
| fight, and he will find many who are neither 
| Catholics or Protestants take a hand in it, That 
' Luther and Melancthon were * 8eceders”* from 
| the Catholic church, and rebels against her au 
| thority, is a tgatter of history; and now, 1n thi: 
Nineteenth Ggentury, the Catholic church is re 
:guired by law to accept the system drawn up by 
her rebellious 8ubjects, in conflict with her doc- 
| trines, 8ubversive of her laws and abhorrent to 
the conzciences of her people! Come citizens 
of California ; legislators of California, tell us, 
and tell us quickly, is this the tield of warfare to 
' which we are invited! Jf 80, ** D--d be he who 
first cries hold, enongh !”” How would Mr. Janes ” 
like to be compelled, by the laws of California, 
to end his children to a school taught by a body 
of the disciples of Wm. L. Yancey, and from 
books that incalcate the © divine institation of 
8lavery,” as the books of Peter Parley, Loxssing, 
etc., do, that the Catholic church is the Wh-e | 
of Babylon. This proclamation of Mr. Janes to 
his 8ectarian friends is an admission as plain as 
holy writ, that the object of the Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Saxon systems of Common Schools is 
proselytism. He tells us unwittingly that ** the 
Church councils of the eighth, eleventh and 
twelfth centnries ordained schools for clerks 
and others of the poor, gratis.” This is precisÞly 
what 1 conceive the Catholic church is doing 
now, irrespective of your oppressive laws. She 
is © ordaining schools for the education of the 
poor, gratis;” and if 8he does not do it to the ex- 
tent she would wish, 1 presume $8he is doing it to 
the fall extent of her ability. Bat Mr. Janes does 
not end here, and I thank him for his boldness 
and candor. He tells us that Martin Lather has 
Said that © the government, as the natural 
guardian Of all the young, has a right to compel 
people to 8upport s8chools,” and that * this is 
the principle upon which governments in 
Europe, -and our own country, have based 
their right to force 8upport from all for 
$nch a S$ystem.” Hence the * principle” 
of the State of California is © to force gupport © 


* from ail” ſor the Saxon sy8tem or Luter ava 


' Melancthon! I congratulate the State on her 
mission! But—angels and ministers of grace 
defend ns! BEnlighten us as to th2 gource from | 
which Mr. Luther, or any other man; or 8et of 
men—call them government or what you will-- 
derived their authority to s8trip me of the natural 

' guardianship of my child! My child is the pro- 

duct of my own loins—bone of my bone and 

flesh of my flesh—and I protest with my whole 
heart and 8onl against this monstrons doctrine 
that there is another natural guardian Whose 
claims to my child are 8uperior to mine! No! 

Heaven itself cr es oat against the hellish 8lan- 

ders of all the Luthers, and all the Melancthons, 

and all the Yaukee pedagogues in the world, 
that my wife has proztituted herself to the State: 

And yet, the s8chools in which this abominab!e 


doctrine is taught are the game to which I am 
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| compelled by law to send my .child, and for 


which the Saxon system of Lnther and Melane- 
thon requires that 1 should be taxed by the 
3tate of California, Never, no, never, Shall my 
child be tanght bythe agent of the State, at my 
own cost; that I am not its natural guardian, 80 


| long as I am able to provide food and raiment 


| and moral education for its young body and 
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mind, and should I ever become incapacitated 
ſrom fallilling the daty which a natural parent 
owes to a child—even then I protest against that 
monster called the State. Society—other pa- 
rents whose feelings and sympathies accord with 
mine, may ass8nme that duty when I become In. 
competent from any canse, but that thing which 
you call the State, a corporation without 8oul or 
body, never. This is the Catholic ground, as I 
understand it, as well 8ince the days of Luther 
and Melancthon as fourteen hundred years before 
either of these gentlemen were born, and during 
those ages which the poll-parrots of our day call 
dark, when, as Mr. Janes 8ays, © they ordained 
:chools for the education of the poor gratis.” 1 
know that the heathens gave to the State a right 
of property in their children, and I am not ig: 
norant of the ſact that Luther and Melancthon 
adopted the heathen doctrine, as well to spite 
the Pope and the Catholics -of that day as to 
pander to the ambition of the crowned heads 
who patronized and pampered them, but the 
Catholics of that day, or of this, wonld be as 
far from admitting it as they wonld that Nero 
was the natural guardian of the child, Christ ! 


The Sacramento Union $ays that the pith of 


an extract which it quotes from Mr. Montgoms- | 


ery's speech is © that conscientiously Catholics 
cannot send their children to the Public Schools 
on religious gronuds alone.” Granted! Is it, 


then, American, is it manly or honest, to compel | 
them by law and by oppressive taxation, to vio- | 
late their conscientious, religious convictions? TI 
have read many. of the editorial arguments of 


the Umon, and of the other advocates of the 
heathen Luther, Saxon system, and I confess 
that nothing has yet fallen under my notice 
which does not favor this compulsory process. 
If you tell me that Catholics can have 8eparate 
schools as they now have, and can maintain 
them at their own cost, I ask you to tell me by 


what rule of right or justice you compel them fo | 


81pport your 8chools als0? Are not all the 
branches which the State requires taught as 
well in their schools as in yours? And if the 
children of the State are taught those prescribed 
branches, 18 it not all the State shon!ld require ? 
[f the State has no religious partiality, why re- 
fus6 compensation to all who teach those 
branches well? These are questions which & 
reas0nable man or woman can easily answer. 
Many of the old monarchies of Europe are far in 
advance of us in this respect, and we can learn 
a less0n from them with great profit. They 
compel parents to senad their children to gome 
8chool, and they prescribe certain branches 
which the child must learn, but it never entered 
their minds to*'withhold compensation from the 
teachers of one 8chool more than those of an- 
other.* Any number of parents may unite to- 
gether aud employ a teacher who must teach 
certain branches. The s8chool is open to an of- 
licer of the State who must be satisfied that these 
branches are taught, and no matter how much 
besides these may be taught, the tegcher 
is paid from the common fund in proportion 
to his 8cholars. The State claims no property 
inthe child, but the parent or guardian who 
provides food and raiment for the child's body 
1s required by law to give nourishment and 818- 
{enance to the heart and mind also, and if the 
varent or gnardian cannot do these things in 
perso0n he must 8nbstitute another to do 80. The 
heathen 8ystem which takes the child out of the 
hands of its parents aud places the cultivation 
of its young heart in the hands of a step-father 
or 8tep-mother—801ne starched up, driveling boy 
or girl—1s the boasted 8ystem of © the Land of 
the Free and the Home of the Brave.” Califor- 
nia has adopted the Saxon 8poon which meas- 
ures out the quality as well as the quantity of 
education. It makes the pap, and employs an 
army of office holders to administer it. Nor is 
tliis all, but whether the parent feeds the chiid 
with his own hand or has it done by a servant of 
his own choice, or lets the child die of hunger, 
he must pay for the pap, 8poon, seryant, cradle, 
and all the other parapharnalia of those who 
choose to adopt the Saxon sys8tem. Come, citi- 
zens of California, bring the question home to 
yours8eives, and answer With a clear conscience 
I you can, whether you are warranted by jus- 
tice and equity in forcing this system on a large 
and respectable minority of our fellow-citizens 
who conscientiously and religiously protest 
against it? You have the powen, it is-true, to 
cram it down the throats of our unwilling minor- 


| ity, bat might does not always make right. Pop- 


ular majorities may be more tyrannical than the 
(rand Turk or the Czar of all the Rugsias. Equal 
liberty and freedom of conscience are theories 
02 which all our other institutions rest, and they 
demand that we be magnanimous, tolerant and 
just. In trath our 8chool system is nothing more 
nor less than a close corporation, which fleeces 
the people in the name of the State, and is pam- 
pered and 8ustained by the State for gectarian 
ends. It is in the hands of an army of. office 
holders, the great majority of whom are of one 
particular clazs and denonfipation, and who are 
now howling through all the news8papers of the 
State for fear of losing their exhorbitant sala- 
ries, It wonld be a grievous sin to pat thoge 
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well paid gentlemen and ladies ont of their sine- 
cures and. !0 substitute others who would per- 


Spiin, Avstria, Belgium, in fact in no Catholic 
country in the world that I am aware of, are 
American Protestants refased the privilege 
which our own native American Catholics ask 
of us here. Shall we be put to shame by the 


prineipie of our revolutionary fathers and impose 
taxation withont representation * for the mere 
purpose of sustaining Lauther's © corner stone ? ” 
or shall we concede to those who conscientiously 
and religiously demand it to the more natural 
and more reas0nable principle that the teacher 
is the 8ubstitute, delegate or representative of 
the parent? This is the is80e presented to 'us, 
and we 8hould meet it in a spirit of candor and 
fair dealing, with an honest disposition to re- 
move the 1dea of © oppreasion for conscience 
8ake,” which prevails among a large and infla- 
ential class8 of our people, Other s8y8tems of 
education may be as good as the © Saxon Sys- 
tem,” and there is no law on our statute books 
0! 80 8acred a character that it dare not be 
amended. If there were no other objection to 
the present 8ystem than its exhorbitant cost, it 
is sufficient cause for an early inquiry and modi- 
fication, and as the present Legislature does not 
seem disposed to meet the question on its mer- 
ts, I respectfully 8nggest that they empower the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the »enate, to appoint Commissioners of revision 
to prepare a 8chool law which will be to us a 
California 8ystem as a 8ubetitute for the © Saxon 
System.” Such a commission, composed of 
men from among our own citizens, would es- 
chew the dictation of partisan editors and puny 
8c1100] marms in pants, and every good citizen 
would bid them God 8peed. © Let all the ends 
thon aimest at be thy Country's, thy God's and 
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form the game duties at half the cost. In France, - 


old monarchies of Enrope? Shall we reverse the 
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press, the illiberal manner in which the 
bill was discussed, and the bad pascions 


ished at members closing their ears to 
the claims of equity, and continuing a 
system which taxes without benefit, and 
oppresses people of this State. We have 
asked no favor, but what is owing by 
every fair principle; we demanded th« 


concesslon of allowing children to b« 
educated according to the will- of thei 
parents; and the petitioners will neve 
rest s8atisftied until justice is accorde« 
' them. The right will certainly triump| 
in the end. The members who, b 
their voices and votes, 8upported My 
Montgomery's bill, deserve the grati 
| tude of every honest and liberal citizen 
We have read the two hours' effort c 
Mr, Conness, a member from El Dorad, 
county, delivered on Tuesday, ageinst th 
bill, He failed to meet or even dea 
with a single principle advanced b! 
the supporters of the measure, As { 
piece of clap-trap it will secure accept: 
ance with the opponents of the proposed 
amendmept, and, as 8uch, is sufficiently 
good for his purposes. Much the s8ame 
may be 8aid of every other speech in op- 
position made during the debate. 

We publish with our present is8ue a 
Supplement, containing the masterly 
8peeches of Messrs. Montgomery and 
Morrison ir favor of the bill, 
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The As8embly has refused pris 8 
an engros8ment the bill introduced by 
Mr. Montgomery, providing for a pro 
rata division of the school fund. This his own children, and to direct their education, 
action, in effect, denies the petition of 
fifteen thousand citizens, who asked and 
expected justice from the Legislature., 
But, considering the violent and almost 
nnheard-of course of a portion of the 


80ught to be invoked, we are not aston-; 


my C-- TNPa_— be 


our readers. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


OO — 


Mr, Burke, in his celebrated letter **to a 
member of the National Assembly,” says : 
« There is a dilemma to which every oppo- 
ture of things, be liable. If you be still, you 
are considered as an accomplice in the mea- 
Szures in which you silently acquiesce. If you 
resist, you are accused of proyoking irritable 
power to new excesses,” 4 The conduecr of a 
losing party never appears right: at least it 
can never possess the only infallible criterion 
of wisdom to vulgar judgments—success,” Tt 
has all along been as8umed, by the enemies of 
the Catholic faith, that the Catholics alone are 
seeking to remedy the defects in the congsti- 
tution of the Common School system of Cali. 
fornia; and it is gravely stated, as a funda. 
| mental principle, that these defe:ts cannot be 
| remedied without a destruction of the s8ystem, 
In other words, it is admitted that if you cease 
to rob Catholics of their money, to support 
the Protestant school system, the system will 
be destroyed, I say robbery, because when 
you force a Catholic, against his will, to pay 
his money to sustain an institution which he 
cannot conscientiously g8upport, because of its 
immoral influences upon his children, then 
you not only rob him of his children, but you 
rob him of his money, to use it in the de- 
moralization of his children, and those of the 
| State. The Catholic has the exclusive right to 


and the consequent right to his own money, to 
enable him to educate them, Then let us 
grant, for the sake of the argument, that Ca- 
tholics alone are concerned in the reformation 
of our Common School system—what then ? 
Are they resisting an iniquity or not ? ' That 
is the question., 
resist Catholics or not? Grant, then, —what 
| is not the fact—that they alone resist the in- 
iquity, and then we can come back to the 
question: Have not Cathohe parents the 
right to their own money, to educate their own 
children? And if you take their money from 
them, against their will, and use it in a manner 
shocking to their consciences, and in a mode 
which destroys the morality and religion of 
their children, is it not robbery ? The enemies 
of the Catholic faith respond, and say no ; you 
| have no 8uch right to your own money, t0 
educate your own Children, because if you 

had you would use it in a manner distasteful 

to us; and besides, you would destroy our 
ability to educate our children, Indeed ! Are 
they who talk thus really unable to educate 
their children, if deprived of the privilege of 
robbing? Is this 80? They say it is; and 
they denounce Catholics for their bigotry, be- 
cause they deny the right of any State power 
to rob them at once of their money, and the 
bodies, minds and souls of their children, 
. But the affirmation, that if Catholics were not 
80 robbed of their money, and the souls of 
their children polluted, (by what we shall see 
hereafter is a Pagan education), that then the 
Common School system would be destroyed, 
at once refutes the charge of bigotry.” And 
why? Because, if Protestants, are a wn 


»gainst Catholics, on the question of the re- 
formation of the Common Schools, then the 


rights of Catholics could be granted, and no 
destruction to' the 8ystem follow, If Protest- 


ants are united in support .of this iniquity, | 


they are able to maintain it, without any aÞ- 
| proximation to a robbery of Catholics, So 
| that the pitiable confession that the system 


We come, | would be destroyed if Catholic rights were con- 


eons 
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to the careful perusal of | 


\Sition to successful iniquity must, in the "hy 


And it is not, are they who. 


eded, is an * owning up ” the* GENET UIIENES | « first among the elements of vulgar, natural ! | their successors, until time be no more, author- 
Itholics desire a reformation. And 1t 8,% it ndermined at its 80urce. And |} ity to teach and do all He commanded them : 
reover, a condemnation of the whole 8y8- | ton Catholics are denounced as bigots, for || and that they did, and that their 8uccessors 

and an admission that it is 80 corrupt | upholding the relation, and defending it from | | have taught, and will, forever, teach and do, 

B q :ts merits, but only on | prostitution, they can, 1n addition to the pure | with infallible accuracy and certainty, Just 
demand : » . | and refined 8entiments of all cultivated and | | what He instructed and comman led the ori- 
Farray of bigotry against ne ae 0 Christian men, and philosophers, appeal to | ginal Apostles to do; for, if you do, you teach 
arch, For this humiliating confes0n Ccar- | Mr. Burke, in contrast with the entire horde , | the Catholic religion against all the sects that 
with it the clear implication that the de- [| of French Infidel philosophers, for truth, have been, are, or ever shall be. Rence, of ne- 
honor and enlightenment, and true patriotisgm, | cessity, as well as by proclamation and admis- 


aeiation of Catholics 1s an appeal yy oy [| and a real regard for human rights. $10n, no religion can be taught in these Com- 
ad bigotry of Protestants. Those interested | Why 18 Young America 80 universally im- , | mon Schools, as at present organized, if the 
the system hope tha! the bigotry of Pro- pudent and coars@ in his manners? Was he | proclamations be true and the profession 
ants will be 80 blind as to sustain any in» brutalized by the teachings pd his mother or |} | honest, of those who manage and control 
© which will annoy or oppress Catholics, | by the nurture of the State: From which them. They are, therefore, Godless and un» 
ncy | Source did he learn to scoff at religion, and | | ehristian schqpls, They are Pagan establish- 
Ws is the way the SOCOUNF foots up on theſ| gm which did he acquire his dis-esteem and | | ments in a land of professed Christianity. 
dstion of bigotry, It is its exact compu- !| wanton disregard of marital rights and rela- þ.\| They are Pagan systems ofeducation, to which 
bon and sum. The age for gunpowder plots 'tions* The Common School system, as now | | Catholics are compelled to contribute their 


| WET 1as its type i -nc 'y, by Protestant Christians, The Hol 
| kr estimation of these up- | 2r7ganized, has its type in, and tendency from, | | money, by ant. S, oly 
ot past, in the 5 *P" | French Atheism, which was but a develop- |} Catholic Church, instituted at the beginning, 


b A . bd - o f 1 o ” . . 4 0 
Iders of iniquity, who TR all FQrmabion ment of what this ism has been in all time. It {| and which has redeemed all the Pagan nations 
"the Common Schools, which will secure | is, moreover, on its present plan, essentially | from their superstitions, which have ever been 


tholic rights. But the Catholic is told that vulgar and narrow-minded—yulgar, because | recovered from them, is now, by dissenterg 
Atheism and all its tendencies are 80; narrow- | | who have. gone out from her, and who protest 


e present Vommen Bohom, eygtety 1s. BOL minded, because one common, systematic | | against her exercising the authority conferred 
bbery of him, because, when the Protestant plan, for . the teaching of all children, with on her at the day of our Blesssd Saviour's As. 
tablishes his schcol, with the Catholic's || their varied endowments, capacities, and sen- | | cension—this Church is now in the middle 
oney, that the Catholic may send his chil- || timents and dispositions, is essentially a mode | | ot the nineteenth century, in the State of Cali- 


d for dwarfing the moral character and intel- fornia, by dissenters from her faith, forced {+ 
ther's 8chool to be taught, In- 5 A . , EG VO 
en to the 0 Z lectual power of any race of men, and not a | | uphold, by the toil and money of her children, 


dd! Is this a fact? And might he as do 8ystem of development. Hence, where your | Pagan schools for the education of the people, 

if his money were used in an institution | Common Sehool s8ystem has longest prevailed Oxxts1Mus. 

ich, avowedly, taught lessons of impurity | 07 1ts present plan, there you will tind more | 

| intemperance to his children? If 80, what 18Ms in religion, and more s80cial and political R F ” J c- /C £< / 
Web Io 0 {43 *! 


FL. mel rhen is this relation, the | cended, He gave them, and, through them, 


| . fanaticism, than anywhere else on earth, 
tinguishes the liberty of the Catholic, now, But the most- 8ignificant and startling evi- 

WW what it would be if his money were used | dence of the iniquity of the Common School mami EP SONY 
educating his daughters to impurity and | SyStem, on its present plan, is, that it is God- TT bd | ; 
Lone to evans 0 or to gamBiing? In ' less and anti-Christian, It cannot come in CATHOLIC CT SOCIETY 
| mh ' contact with the faith and teachi any an me 
; COmMmon sense age of the world it will be ings of any pag 


. ; Protestant sect of Christians (whose 8ystem it _ | "IE t 
d to make any honest and intelligent mind ;, claimed to be), and ive for a single day. The excitement attending YM late 
eve that 4a forced loan,” (never to be re- ' If the distinctive tenets of religious creed and election having passed away, it 18 hoped 
ned,) if not a robbery, is a plan of human Practice, which distinguish any one Protestant . 4 Indice Will 
L, ) Sd Ss peru this point of the ***t from another, were introduced into, and Party feeling and political prejudic | 
ih requried to be taught in, the Common Schools, he laid aside, and that other matters of | 
ect. as at present organized, the system would not . | inves 

' - "5 Y ; 5 | nves- 

We come to another feature, in the prin- wither, and decay, and die; it would instant. MMPOFrance may be considered and 1 &f _ 
e on which is erected the present Common | aneously rot. This is confessed, It is admit- tigated with candor and calmness. The 


hool system. It i: the very 8ame (in part) 
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, ted on all hands. It is made an argument for . , | Tr 
. j ; ..”. the perpetuation of the present plan. And it great object of man's pilgrimage on 
[which the yu)gar but terrible French phil- {, cheerfully admitted, for the purposes of the earth, the result that he should always 


bphers established the revolution in France, discussion, that if the Catholic creed were ine hope and labor for, even to the last 
9 


ad it is this: The State is everything and | troduced and taught in these schools, a like Ts at, : 4p 
consequence would follow. It is hence clear breath of life, is the salvation of his im- 


 #.7 pag ROOT a the education of his that the Common School system, on its present 1 hayniness., And he 
dildren, The Catholic says the State may | plan, cannot stand the touch of any distinctive mortal s0ul—eternal happiness. SE 
d, but never supercede or control, the parent | creed, of any professing Christians, without 8hould never forget the Sacred obligation 


the education of his offspring, The bigots | Suffering instant death, - ; | ing 
oy s In consequence of this stubborn and start- imposed on him, of s0 directing and 


» ——_ " the State" may, - ought, mu! ling fact, Christianity is compromised (by pro- [educating his children, that, with God's 

Pew the children, and must tax the people | fession at least) entirely out of the Common ce. they. also, may be 8aved. 

do it. Schools; and 80 they are emphatically Pagan CESeD, ; J RIO ) OR $3 LT fa 

Mr. Burke, in the letter to which TI have al- | institutions., For no religion can be taught « As the LW1g 18 bent, the tree Inciines, 

ded, thus refers to the insidious cunning ot i re ig 198 te ws ſth of any It should be the constant study of 
sect, or of the Catholic Church ; and that re- : 4 641 

je State when it usSUrPS the place of the Pas» ligion which 1s the faith of no sect of profess- every Catholic parent, to gee that his 


nt in the matter of education. He 8247's: ing Christians, and is not Catholic, must be child, the tender twig, 18 braced and kept 


If the system of institution recommended h Pagan religion, or no religion at all, If the . : 8 nb? 
e As8embly is false and theatric, it is Yee friends of the Common Schools, as at present |VPTight by a vigorous, virtuous, Christian 
f © | organized, are true and honest, when they 8ay education; 80 that in after years, amid | 


he system of Government is of the same Lo T4 ; 

O no sectarianism is taught in them, they must SO | 
aracter, To that end and to that alone it is | admit that they are Godless and un-Christian the Storms of pre} udice and pass1on, he 
1ectly conformable, To understand either | institutions. You cannot teach in them that may stand firmly erect, and defy all the 


e must connect the morals with .,- +, | there 1s one God, in three Persons ; for, if you h | 
f the legislators. Your ah Me 1okom do, you teach sectarianism against Unitarians, POWErsS of 8atan to ys; him from | 
hers, 8ystematic in everything. h P i&6] You cannot teach that there is one God, but truth, and Justice, and virtue. It is not 
egun at the 80urce, As ts +> 0,245 Soaps 7 | | not three persong ; for, If you do, you teach [.. d tl f the most sacred, 1 

arents and enildren is the first oh nkaong sectarianism and Unitarianigm against the dispute that one 0 6 cred, 1Mm- 
lements of vulgar, natural morality, "they Trinitarians of all creeds, as well as against the portant, and indispensable duties of a 


ect statues to a wild; ferocious, low- Catholics, You cannot teach that the Bible, _ A b . . 
lard-hearted father, of fine general pany « without note or comment,”” must be read by parent 1s, tO properly educate His child. 
lover of his kind but a hater of his ra every man, woman and child, and by a dili- But much discussion has arisen, and 
L our masters reject the duties of this vulear | | 820t Study of which each reader must, for #7 oninion exist to 
elation, as contrary to liberty, and as j 6g himself, Judge and determine what are, and as TrOnges of: OP oY 
ounded on the s0cial compact, wn ot bind- what are not, the __ of Christian faith. what constitutes a proper education, and 
$ according to the rights of man; because | 7595  Cbrist prepared the Apostles, by in- the best mode of imparting the 8ame,. 
be relation is not, of course, the result of free struction, to teach, and which he commanded ; NE TS 

lection ; never 80 on the 8ide of the children, * | *Þem, in the Tt he gave them, to teach | We believe no Catholic will deny that, 
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ot always on the 8ide of the parent.” I think {0011 THO" WEEES | UNEL2 110 CONGO | "FO0g if, (which alternative never 8hould- be 


iis includes and implies the highest reason | if you do, you teach Protestantism against the 
he bigots can ld for their usurpation of | Catholic faith, - You cannot teach, in them, forced upon any people, as it was in Ire- 


he rights of parents, i that Jesus Christ, by careful, oral instructions : 

| , In the matter under con- l ' > Taust be mr 7 | 

deration, It is- essentially French Atheism prepared the Apostles to teach all things, and land,) a oHOI0 yL65 be moe you TY 4 | 
its most vulgar and SAVAGE CTA , , | to institute all the sacraments to be adminis» |literary Godless education and a simple' 
When the State s8teps between the tered, which were to be taught and adminis- "we . . 

k arent p : | | 
ad his children, at 76: eric their F rnkro | tered for all time; and that He 80 qualified Chrlating moral rn eS0T,; "y woulg ds 
18 are to be fixed, and their minds to be de. | 824 endowed them, by the spirit and His. to the advantage of the individual and 
coped, by teaching and education, and insti- regen Rees oy _ their 8uccessors, for-|,1 | <{.te.to choose the latter. For the 
+5 a Common 8ystem of teaching for all the ever, would teach and ao exaetly what He in- x aa 4 ; 
ildren of all parents, it at once degrades and ge them, neither canes He or detracting good Christian, truthful, strict and hon- 
I&Anctifie! d ) | 4 us = , | . 
n8Anctifies the office of the parent, and cor- | rom, Bs instructions; and that when He as ext in all the concerns of life, although 
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OUR (ITY SCHOOLS, 


REPORT OF THF COMMITTEE ON GRADING, 
COURSE OF STUDIES, ETC. 


The annexed report of a Committee of the 
Board of Education was snbmitted to that body 
on Monday last. Its 8uggestions are highly 1m- 
portant, and if carried out faithfully in the 
future management of our schools, can hardly 
fail to add much to their efficiency and useful- 
1688s, The whole matter will come up for final 
action at the regular meeting of the Board on 


Monday next : 

The Committee appointed to revize the course of 
;tudies in the several departments of our public 
:chools, and to conslder and report upon the expe- 
Jiency of establishing graduating classes in each, have 
ziven the gnbject committed to them as careful a con- 
:ideration as was in their power, aud now beg leave re- 


spectfully to 
REPORT: 


In the estimation of your Committee, the tlme has 
come when the commencement of a perfectly graded 
8ystem Is practicable, and the beginning thereof should 
be made, though we stop now at the first or funda- 
mental part. 1t is not our business or Intention to find 
fault with the labors of our predecessors in their grad- 
ing and management of the schools. Theirs was the 
difficult task to bring order out of chaos, and as much 
was done, and as well done, we doubt not, as was 
practicable, or perhaps desirable, in the then condition 
of our population, aud with the means at their com- 
mand. In suggesting improvements, and an advanced 
step, we reflect not on the past, but only follow in a 
path which the future seems peremptorily to open and 
mark out before us. Experience, too, has demonstrated 
the propriety and even necessity of geveral important 
. Changes in the course of 8tudies as heretofore pre- 
8erlbed, We have consulted with the teachers, and 
have adopted malnly their suggestions in the several 
alterations we propose for the consideration and action 
of the Board. Our conclusions are embodicd in the 
Stpplemental rules, resolutions and amended pro- 
gramme of grades and studies, which we append to 
this report and make a part thereof, 
A brief enumeration of the several changes recom- 
mended will be all that will be necessary, in our esti- 
mans to commend them ts your favorable considera- 
tion, 
i. Of the less Important Items we name the following : 
With the exception of the High School, all limitation as 
to time 1s 8tricken out, saye that each school will be 
called upon for its graduating class at the close of each 
year, Percelyipg neither the necessity nor propriety 
of having two Mental Arithmetics in the Intermediate 
8chools, we have stricken Thompson's from the list. con- 
fining that to the Primaries, and commencing with Col- 
burn in the Intermediate, We als strike grammar 
from the Ust of 8tudies in the 8ame department, leaving 
that for the Grammar schools alone. We have re- 
frained from making any recommendation to cnange 
the geography (Warren's Intermediate) used in the 
. Intermediate Department, 80lely from the consideration 
of expense to the parents conzsequent upon a 
change, There is a manifest ſinconsistency, for 
which we are at a loss to account satlisfactorily, 
and which, we are free to Say, Should be corrected, if 
practicable. The series of Geographics in use tn the 
Several departments commences and ends with Cor- 
nell's, while the center is filled up with Warren's! The 
only reagon we have heard urged for this atrange rule, 
or rather want of rule, is that Warren's Intermediate 
contains an excellent map of California, While we 
concede that this is a great merit of the work itself, we 
do not think that fact alone 8hould have sanctioned its 
employment while for the Primary and Grammar De- 
partments the preference Is given to Cornell's, We do 
not recommend a change at this time for the reason 
already given, but call attention to the inconsistency, 
and 8nggest an uniform series of Geographics as 800n 
as the 8ame can be adopted without scrioas inconyent- 
elce, In the Grawmar Schools we substitute, as a 
Reading Book, Sargent's Fifth Reader for Lossing's 
Hiszory of the United States and Comstock's 
Elocutlon—History of the United States to be com- 
menced and finished in the graduating class of the 
Same department. We 8trike Algebra from the 8tudies 
of the 8ame gchools, passing It over exclusively to the 
High School, We have als0 inserted French and Span- 
ish as optional studies. in the High School, under the 
conditiong named In a note at the bottom of the course 


dl 


-, 
of studies as pregcribed therein, We belleve the 8Ugges- 
tion & practicable one, and that, if carried ont, it will 
add to the usefulness as well as atractiveness of this 
3chool. 

11, The important changes we srggzest, and those, 
which if faithfully carried out and improved upon, as 
future experience 8hall 8vggest, will, as we believe, 
greatly improve the character, standing and efficiency 
of the schools in all the departments, are the following, 
and to these we call the spectal attention of the Board, 
and invoke its favorable consideration and action : 

1. Form a graduating class at once in each depart-- 
ment, and hereafter at the beginning of each year (i, 
2.) at the May term. In the Primary Schools, we re- 
commend that this be separate from the two grades as 
there establighed, In the Intermediate and Grammar 
departments, we gubstitute it for the highsst grade, 
which is to be 8tyled and known as the graduaiing class. 
This class to be Instructed in the prezeribed 8tudies, 
with a special view to its transfer to the next highest 
department at the end of the year. The examination, 
to determine this profieciency, to by in April of each 
year, and to be conducted by a Committee to conslst of 
the Principal of the particular school, the Superintend- 
ent and one member of the Board, to be designated by 
itself or the President, as may be determined in its dis- 
2retlon, This 8ame Committee to elect the schoJars 
who ahall form the graduating class ; admit members 
thereto who shall ghow a sufficient proficiency, at any 
time during the year, and drop therefrom such as hall 
prove themselves, from any cause, Incompetent to pro- 


' ceed with the class, as well as to determine upon the 


advancement of the pupils to a higher department, 
2, Diplomas, signed by the principal, Superintendent 


——znd President of the Board, to be Issued to each merm- 


her of the graduating classes, it. all the departments, 
who 8hall pass 8atisfactorily the prescribed examina- 
tions, 8uch diplomas to entitle the holder to an Immedi- 
ate transfer to a higher school. This, your Committee 
believe to be a most important feature in their recom- 
mendations. The teachers of the zeveral schools were 
unanimous In their opinion that this would be a great 
stimulus to exertion on the part of the pupils, and far 
better than 8pecial prizes, to the offering of which the 
game teachers were nearly as unanimously and most 
decidedly opposed. -In guch opposltion your Commit- 
tee cordially concur, 

3, In the High School—acting in perfect consonance 
with the Principal, and adopting with scarcely any 
modification his views and suggestions, we recommend, 
as will be perceived, an important but as we believe a 
needed and salutary change, Revising the course of 
'studies, as detailed in the annexed schedule, we -pro- 
poze to gubstitute for the somewhat indefinite four 
grades of the existing plan, a regular course of three 
years, to be denominated respectively the Junlor, the 
Middle and the Senior years. The curriculum of studies 
S8Uggested we believe to be an excellent one. When 
completed, we believe the graduates of this school will 
take rank with those of the best seminaries in our 
State, and that in future we may be able to point to our 
High School as eminently deserving not only the pat- 
Tonage of all our own citizens, but that of parents from 
abroad who may desire for thelr children a thorough 
education, We recommend, as Will be seen, that the 
students who complete the course of 8tudies, as pre- 
weribed in this 8choo!, and 8ustain a satisfactory exam- 
ination therein, shall be regularly graduated and re- 
celive a diploma s8igned by the Principal and officers of 
this Beard, 


very important gubject. They believe all the changes 
guggested to be important, and 8uch as should be 
adopted for the future government of our schools, The 
practical effect, they firmly believe, will be highly ben- 
'eficial. Something definite will be arrived at in all the 
,8chools, by teachers and pupils, and more decided and 
desirable results attained in consequence, 

| In conclusion, your Committee recommend the adop- 
tion of the following res6lutlons, special rules and 
course of studies, for the future government of the sev- 
w_ GOPErINERR and schools under the charge of the 

oard, 
All which is respectfully snbmitted. 
WM. H. HILL, 
W. BIDWELL, Committee, 
J. T. PECK, 

Res0lved, That the annexed Nst and regulations of 
* Grades, Transfers and Course of Studies ”' be adopted 
by this Board, and be in force from and after the be- 
glnning of the next term, 

Nes0!ved, That copies of the game, with the © Sup- 
plemental Rules,” be printed for the use of the schools; 
that four copies be given to each Principal and Asslst- 
ant; that copies of the Course, etc., for each depart- 
ment be printed 8eparately, in large type, and two or 
more copies be procured and kept suspended in some 
conspicuous place in each school. The expense incurred 
by thls rerolution to be defrayed from the Contingent 
Fund in the hands of the Secretary. ; 

Res80(ved, That the PresIdent and Superintendent be 
a Committee to devise a form for the Diplomas to be 
ssued to the graduating classes, the same to begdifferent 
M each department, and to report the plans to the 
Board, with the probable expense for printing the 
zame. 


Grades, Transfers and Course of Studies, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 


The course of study for the Primary Schools shall in- 
:Jude two grades. Books and studies 8hall be as fol- 
LOWS : 

LOWEST GRADE, 

First Term--Reading and Spelling—Sargent's Primer 
and Charts; Lessons in Counting and use of Numerical 
Frame; Object Teaching and Vocal Music* Daily. 
Recond Term-—Reading and Spelling—Sargent's Flrst 
Reader and Charts; Exercises (oral) in Addition and 
Subtraction; FExercises (oral) in Geography ; Exer- 
clses in Formation of Letters and Figures oy slate ; Ob- 
ject Teaching and Muzie continued. ' Third Term-— 


Arithmetic—oral exercises on the Tables - Geography— 
oral exercises continued; Writing and Drawing on 
8late or blackboard ; Object Teaching and Muslc as be- 
fore. 

To pass to the Second Grade, pupils shall be able to 
Tead fluently in Sartent's First Reader, to 8pell cor- 
rectly seventy per cent, of words given, to count cor- 
rectly from one to one hundred, to be familiar with 
Roman numerals, and to enunciate clearly and correctly 
the elementary s0unds of the language. 


SECOND GRADE. 
First Term— Reading—>argent's Second Reader, with 
exercises in Kmphasls and Articulation ; Spelling-—-Sar- 
gent's Small Speller ; Arithmetico--Thomeon's Mental 


COURTESY OF 


Fundamental Rules, with exercises on slate or black- 
board ; Geography—Cornell's First Steps, in connection 
with oral exerclses ; Writing, Object Teaching and Vocal 
Mugsic continued, Second Term—Reading—Second 
Reader and exercises as before ; Spelling—Small Spel- 
Jer finighed ; Thomson's Mental Arithmetic continued ; 


Vocal Music and Object Teaching as before, 


Geography—First Steps and oral exercises ag yy, 
ir 

Term—Reading—Second Reader as before ; Spelling— 
Standard Speller commenced ; Thomson's Arithmetic 
(Mental) through Diviston ; Geography—First Steps 
finished and reviewed ; Object Teaching and Music as 
before. 

Exercises in Calisthenics daily. Vocal Music to he 
taught by note. All pupils to be furnished with slates 
for exercises in Drawing, Formation of Letters, Figures, 
etc, The rules in regard to Cleanliness and Deport- 
ment to be rigidly enforced. 


year to be known 88 the Craduating Class, the puplls 


thelr transfer to the Intermediate Department at the 
end of the year. At which time those who show by due 


words given on examination ; have adyanced to frac. 
tions : 


as amen ens 


- OI I aww 


Such Is the result to which your Committee have ar- | 
rived after all the congideration they could give to this |, 


Reading and Spelling—First Reader and Small Speller 4 


ns 


There 8hall be a class formed at the beginning of each 


of which shall be instructed with special refefence to 


examination that they are able to read fluently in Sar- 
gent's Second Reader; to gpell geventy per cent, of 


pleted Cornell's First Steps In Geography, pas#lug 8atls- 
factory exaialnation in each, 8hall receiye a diploma, 
which 8hall entitle them to admittance into the Inter- 
mediate Department. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The course of study for the Intermediate Schools 
shall include two grades, 
| LOWEST GRADE, 
First Term—Sargent's Third Reader, with exercises 
in Emphagis and Articulation ; Sargent's Standard 


tical), commenced; Geography (Warren's Primary), 


' with oral exercises; Writing daily (Payson & Dunton, 


Nos, 1 and 2); Vocal Music daily by whole 8chool ; Ob- 
ject Teaching and Miscellaneous Questions on 8tudics 
pursued at least once a week, Second Term—Sargent's 


' Third Reader, with exercises as before ; Sargent's Stand- 


ard Speller and written exercises ; Arithmetic (Thom- 
gon's Practical) continued ; Arithmetic (Colburn's Men- 


| tal) continued ; Geography (Warren's Primary) contin- 


ned; Writing daily (Payson & Dunton, Nos. 2 and 3) ; 
Music, Object Teaching, and Miscellaneous Questlons as 
before. Third Term—Reading and Spelling as before ; 
Arithmetic (Thomson's Practical) to Fundamental 
Rules; Arithmetic (Colburn's Mental) continued ; 
Geography (Warren's Primary) finished ; Writing daily 
(Payson & Dunton, Nos. 3 and 4) ; Music, Object Teach- 
ing, and Miscellaneous Questions as before, 

To pass to the Graduating Class pupils must pass sat- 
isfactory examination in Warren's Primary Geography, 
in Colburn's Mental Arithmetic, and in Thomson's Prac- 
tical Arithmetic to Fundamental Rules; must read flu- 
ently in reading of same grade as Sargent's Third 
Reader, and spell seventy per cent. of words given, 

GRADUATING CLASS, 

First Term—Reading, Sargent's Fourth Reader; 
Spelling, Sargent's Standard Speller ; Arithmetic (Prac- 
tical) continued ; Arithmetic, Mental (Colburn's), con- 
tinued ; Geography (Warren's Intermediate) and oral 


| exercises; Writing (Payson & Dunton's, Nos. 4 and 5) ; 


Object Teaching and Miscellaneous Questions as before, 
Second Term — Reading, Sargent's Fourth Reader ; 
Spelling, Sargent's Standard Speller; Arithmetic (Prac- 


; tical) continued ; Arithmetic (Mental) continued; Geog- 
| raphy (Intermediate) continned ; 


Writiting, Object 
Teaching, and General Exercises as before. Third Term 
—Reading, Fourth Reader, strict attention to Einphasis, 


Practical, to Compound Numbers; Geography, Inter- 
| mediate continued ; Writing, Object Teaching and Gen- 
| eral Exercises as before; Calisthenic and Vocal Music 
| dally by all the pupils. 

The Second Grade 8shall be styled and known as the 
| Graduating Class, the pupils therein to be instructed in 
| the foregoing prescribed 8tudies, with 8pecial view to 

their transſer to the Grammar School at the end of the 


year. Diplomas to be given to all the members of this 
viaoo why, at the oloao of the F car, ehall he able to read 


fluently and correctly in Sargent's Fourth Reader, spell 
seventy per cent. of words given on examination, and 
pass satisfactory examination in Thomson's Practical 
Arithmetic to Compound Numbers; in Colburn's Mental 
Arithmetic, and in Local Geography of the Western 
Continent, Such diploma shall entitle the recipient to 
admission to the Grammar Schools. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


The course of study for the Grammar Schools shall in- 
clude three grades, To gain admigsion thereto pupils 


; must pass the examination preseribed to the graduating 


class in the Intermediate Schools. 
COURSE OF STUDY LOWEST GRADE. 

First Term — $argent's Fourth Reader; Sargent's 
Speller finished ; Arithmetic (Practical) to Decimal Frac- 
tions ; Arithmetic (Colburn's Mental) continued ; Geog- 
, raphy (lutermediate) continued ; Grammar commenced; 
 Penmanshlip daily ; Vocal Music daily ; Object Teaching 
and General Exercises weekly. Second Term—Read- 
ing (Sargent's Fourth Reader); Spelling and Dictation 
Exercises; Arithmetic (Practical) to Compound Inter- 
est; Arithmetic (Mental) continued ; Geography (Inter- 
mediate) finished and reviewed; Grammar continued ; 
Penmaneship, Music, Object Teaching and General Ex- 
ercises as before, Third Term—Reading (Sargent's 
Fourth Reader); McElligot's Manual; Arithmetic (to 
Ratio and © Foparnon) ; (Geography (Cornell's High 
School) commenced; Grammar continued; Declama- 
tion once a fortnight ; Penmanship and General Exer- 
clges as before, 

To pass to the Second Grade pupils shall read fluently 
and- spell s8eventy per cent, of words given, and pass 
satisfactory examination in Colburn's Mental Arith- 
metic, in Thomson's Practical Arithmetic to Ratio and 
Proportion, in Geography (Intermediate), and in Gram- 
mar to Syntax, 

SECOND GRADE, 

First Term—Reading as before ; McElligott's Manual 
continued ; Practical Arithmetic to Equation of Pay- 
ments; Geography (High School) and Mapping; Gram- 
mar contiuued; Declamation and Compoxsitioa alter- 
nately once a ſortnight; General Exercises as before. 


Arithmetic completed; Geography and Mapping con- 
tinued; Grammar continued ; Penmanship, Declama- 
tion and Composition as before. Third Term—Read- 
ing; Manual continued; Practical Arithmetic reviewed ; 
Geography and Mapping; Grammar continued ; 


ne I as. © ” ' 


Declamation; etc.. as hefore 


RANCROFT LIBRARY, 
PAT TROPYIA. 


| Speller and exercises on 8late; Mental Arithmetic | 
(Colburn's), commenced; Arithmetic (Thomson's Prac- 


Modulation, ete.; Spelling, Standard Speller continued, | 
and exercises from the Reading Lessons ; Arithmetic, 


Second Term—Reading; Manual continued ; Practical 


w 


and known as the 
transferred to the 
xamination in 


©The Third Grade shall be styled 
mduating Class, and to enter or be is 
me, pupils must pass Satisfactory - .ography, and 
SSrammar, Practical Arithmetic pod 2 Tron. Pupils 
_pell correctly geventy per cent. of ab” us departments, 
the Graduating Class, as in the pre tg 4 transfer to 
© be instructed with special reference +0 yy ee 
Þ High School at the eud of the eral ore oa upon 
ve diplomas, entitling them 10 such adm a 
ing Satisfactorily the prescribed prot. . 
46 GRADUATING CLASS. LETS” 
irst Term—Reading, Sargent s mi En pore 
ntinued ;. History, United States, con” Sad 1 
etic, Thompson's Higher ; Grammar, ines, agg Her 
jewed; Geography, High School; Penmanship, Decta: 
ation, etc., as before. Second ſel — , continued; 
int's Fifth Reader ; History, United States © 'Parsing, 
annl: Arithmetic completed ; CE " -d - Pen- 
aalyss and Composition ; jy "Third Terin— 
aan olamation, etc., as Deiore. car; ot "W 
T4 oo Unkted States completed; Manua; 
it] metic re iewed: Gramm \ and Cl qual 7 wg + iz. 
hy completed; Pemnanship, Declamation, ebC., © 


- vutitle the pupils of this class t0 2 diplooLh A009 
bo them to the High School they maust pass 8at OO 
amination in Spelliog, Reading, V ritung, VO 
Pammar, Geography, Higher Arithmetc, and % oe 

v of the United States, The examination 10 all te 
| partments to be conducted by a Commuilice GHnrINg 

the Saperintendent, one member of the ore And 
he Principal of the particular 8chool examined. 


HIGH SCTOOL. 
High School shall occupy 


he conrse of study for the - 
_ YO TOY the Junior, 


Bhrec years, to be designated respectively as 
*h- Middle and the Senor years. 
by COURSE OF STUDY—JIUNTOR YEAR. ON; 
First Terin—General Hiztory ; Phy eas GOngra ghee i 
Igebra commenced; General Exercises in Read "ns , 
zelling, Declamation, Composition and Vocal —_ 
ranmar, and Higher Arithmetic reviewed. Seconc 
ern —General History ; Rhetoric and English Com- 
ition:; Algebra continued ; *Latin commenced ; Gen- 
al exercises and review as before. [hird Term——Gen- 
a History ; Rhetoric and English Composition ; Ge- 
netry commenced; Latin continued, 
| MIDDLE YEAR. 
Firs: Term—Natural Philosophy ; Botany ; *Book- 
eping ; Geometry continued ; Latin, Czsar, Becond 
rm—Natural Philosophy continued ; Physlology ; 
ometry, "concluded; Plain Trigonometry ; Latin 
Firgil) commenced ; *Greek commenced, Third Term— 
xigonometry completed; *Prench commenced ; *Span- 
b commenced ; Latin (Virgil), with Prosody ; Greek 
dntinued : Reviews and general exercises, as above, 
; SENIOR YEAR. 
First Term—Astronomy ; Surveying ; Latin, Cicero; 
reek, Xenophon; French, continued ; Spanish, con- 
ued; General Exercises, as before. Second Term— 
ental Philesophy ; Chemlstry ; Loglc ; Latin, Horace ; 
reck, Iliad ; French; Spanish ; General Exercises, as 
fore. Third Term—Chemistry ; Moral Philosophy ; 
ology; General Reviews. 
&tndents who complete the above course and sustain 
satisfactory examination, 8hall be regularly gradu- 
ted and receive a diploma, signed by the Principal, the 
es{dent of the Board and the Superintendent, 


SUPPLEMENTAL RULES. 
1, A Graduating Class 8hall bs formed in each 
chool, iramediately, and hereafter at the beginning of 
ach year, or at the May term. Such class to he 80 
tyled and known, and to be instructed with special ref- 
rence to its transfer to a higher department at the end 
Wf the year. 
! 2 The selection of this claxs, its examination and 
advancement, shall be intrusted to a Committee, to 
#consist of the Principal of the school, the Superintend- 
ent and one member of the Board. 
* 8, Each Principal shall present his or her Graduating 
L Class for examination and transfer at the close of the 
Spring term in each year, or furnish a satisfactory ex- 
cuse to the Board for the neglect. 

4 Pupils, in the dlscretion of the Committee named 
in Rule 2, may be admitted to the Graduating Class 
at any time during the year by showing their proficiency 
on examination, and ability to go forward with the 
elass in its studies, Members of this class, for manifest 
incompetency to proceed, from any cause, may, by this 
$ame Board, be dropped therefrom, 

5, Diplomas, signed by the Principal, the Superin- 
[tendent and President of the Board, shall be issued to 
each member of the Graduating Class who $hall satis- 
factorily pass the examination at the end of the year. 
Such diplomas $hall entitle the holder to an immediate 
transſer to a higher department. 


NoTE.—The $8tudies marked with an asterisk (#*) are op- 
tional with the pupils, with this exception or modification. 
Should auy desire to 8tudy French or Spanish, instead 
of the Latin, they can ds 80, but the 8ame will be—as in 
the case in all private schools—an extra charge. The 
Board of Education will name the teacher, who will hear 
the clagses at proper and s8tated times, in the 8chool 
building, recetving his compensation from the pupils, at 

ISUCh rates as may be agreed upon between himself and 
the pupils or parents. Time and place of recitations to 
be subyect to the regulation of the Principal, 
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COLLEGE, 


STATE AGRICULTURAL 


SANTA Rosa, January 25th, 1862, 
EDIToRs ALTA: One of the duties that the 
present Leglslature is called upon to per- 
torm, is the location of the State Agricul- 


tural College. No essay is needed to awaken 
the public mind to the importance of this in- 
*tution, or to call the attention of our law- 
makers to the obligation they are under to 
toster to the full extent of their power, this 
new enterprise which tend 80 much to de- 
relop those s0urces of wealth which are the 
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foundations of our prosperity as a State. 
The munificence of the National Govern- F#* the man; and whit T8TFthat makes that Hſe what tt 
ment was never more apparent than while 
' its great power 18 
' this infamous rebellion. 


being exerted to suppress 
Aid to the Conti- 
ental Railroad has been given with more 
1an a princely hand—the largess comes from 
16 great Republic; our school fund also 


| comes as a gift from the Nation; and now, 
we have a donation of one hundred and fifty | 
thouzand acres of land to found a College, 
whose specialty will be to aid and encour- 
age the artisan and tiller of the 8011, 
our Legislature will honestly and wisely dis- 
charge their trust in this parpant meuasure, 
we have every reas0n to 

our broad domain, possessing 8uch a number 
and variety of attractions, it may be difficult 
to select the locality that shall combine the 


That 


zelieve, But, in 


reatest number of excellencies, 
Sonoma County claims the location of this 


college—not as asking a gitt, but from the 
fact that in the unequaled climate and so1l of 
this State, 8*he can show greater advantages 
and facilities for the proposed college than 
any other county. W 

than two thousand square miles, she has but 


ith an area of more 


ery little waste land. Bounded on one side 


y the ocean, on the other by the bay, each 


alley that slopes to these waters has its pe- 


| culiar climate and productions, while the 


t heart of the county is the valley of 
Within her boundaries are 
rown to perfection all the products of the 


long Atlantic slope, from Nova Scotia to the 
 island of Cuba. 
become a 8ynonym for 
here, also, are the great 


Her slope to the ocean has 
10tatoe — Bodega; 
airy farms, where 


the pastures are ever green, moistened by the 


fogs of the Pacific, 


Inland, the oats and 


barley wave in rich luxuriance; and in The 


Valley” are the broad fields of wheat and | 


Indian corn, that infallible test of a good 


8011. 


Tobacco is becoming one of the lead- 


ing branches of agriculture; while all the 
fruits of the temperate zone 8eem here to 


have found a congenial clime. 


On the slope 


to the bay are the vineyards, that will yet 
make the word *Sonoma”' a household word 
. wherever the white wings of commerce shall 


transport our wine. 


The orange, the fig, and 


the lemon flourish in the open air, 


Q 


carriage ride? 


k 


Now, I ask, where else in our favored | 
tate can all this be seen in one day's easy 


Where can all the various 
inds of culture and experiments, which we 


shall look for in an Agricultural College be 
$0 advantageously pursued ? 


We have no malaria to engender fevers, 


no fierce winds that bow even the sturdy 


oaks, until they resemble Teoping 
but a climate that fully equals all 


willows; 
that we 


have read—of Italian skies or Spanish airs. 
A railroad will s00n be running heh this 
garden of the State; that will be the outlet 
also of Lake county and the interior of Men- 


| docino, 
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, Iigions faith 


| around him, was heard to utter the words © God 


; delightful trip to the tourist, and a happy 
e. 


ome to the miner who has realized his vi 
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STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTE, 


The Institute was called to order yesterday at 9:15 A. 
M,, President Moulder in the, chair, The volunteer 
class of musicians first 8sang * The Flag of Our Unton,” 
after which the President introduced George W, Minns 


of San Francisco High School, who delivere&the follow- | 


ing address:; & 
Address of George W. Minns, 

The fervent prayer which every parent offers is, that 
whatever poverty, destitution, pain or misery his chil- 
dren may be called upon to bear, God will mercifully 
grant that they may preserve their purity, and all he 


 Tound at last, worthy to be reunited in that kingdom 


prepared for the just beyond the grave. 


he twath is, my ſriends, that hitherto, all over the 
' | World, the cultiyation of the head has been regarded as 

+ the prineipal thing, while the cultivation of the heart 
{ comes in oply incidentally, 


Speak of any school, and 


{ most probably the conversation will be upon whois the 


F best 8cholar in the school. 
| certain young man is- pointed out to you as the first 


Talk about college, and a 


| 8chotar in his class, "Tgn prizes are offered for inteltec- 


4+ tnal to one for moral excellence. 


The stndent who can 


make the best Greek verses, or run through a compli- 


| cxto demonstration, or write the mogt flowery oration, 


| 


| cocity or as8urance, & passed by unnaticed. 


CER en eee” 4h, heh 


or deliver it in the most eloquent. manner, is the recip- 
lent of the bonors, while one, perhaps infinitely his &u- 
perior in moral character, but uot pogsesslag his pre- 
Now this 
is Surely wrong, The heart is of more Importance 
than the head, The essence .of greatness, always and 
everywhere, is a great 8&pir Ut, Acquisition and attain- 
ments are not the man; they arg mere additions to 
him. Intellectual talents are not the man, they axe 
merely the instruments he uses. The man himself is 
behind them all, and he may use them either for good 
or for evil, The 8ptrit with which a man works, the mo 
tives which prompt his conduct, these &how us and con- 


| stitute the man, and these are moral qualities, xpringing 


from and dwelling in the heart, The character js the 


We $hall be distant from San Fran- | 
; ctsco 80Mme two or three hours, affording a 


| in dotage 


| man ; the lite, in xs every particular, which one lives. 


is but the man's motives, his moral qualities, bis heart 

There ſore we are told that God jadgeth the heart; that 
with the heart man belteveth unto righteousncss ; that 
out of that, and out of that alone, ** we the issues of 
tife.”” And, therefore, [ repeat, the heart is more than | 
the head, | 

Sir Walter Scott 8ays: *f We hall never learn and |} 
feel and rezpect our real calling and destinyZunless we 
tunght ourselves to consider everything as moon- 
Shine, compared with the education of the heart 
When, after his fruitless jonrney for health he had re 
turned to Scatland and to Abbotsford, as he was near 
his end, he s*ald to his s0n-m-1law, © Lockhart, I may 
have but a minute to speak with you, My dear, be a 
good man; he virtuous; be religious; be a good man, 
Nothing elze will give you any comfort when you come 
to he here, 

* Here was a man,” remarks a writer, © who had won 
the highest prizes of life ; had gained the most «plendid 
literary reputation ; had been honored, flattered and 
caressed as few men have ever been; and yet, af the 
last moment, falls hack for snupport on moral and ri 
that pos8esslon which all may earn.” 
Horace Mann, as the shades of death were gathering 
man 
—(luty —and shortly after, bidding all noar him © Good 
nieht.' *ank quietly into that Ilast, deep sleep which 
knows no waking in this world. But who oy it witnessed 
his peaceful and joyful end would not say, with the 
poet, 

© That deeper shade $hall fade away, 
That deeper Sleep &Hall leave iny oves 
The give eternal day, 
1 ny Lore the rapture of the sKkies, 


, ” __ 
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The formation of an honerable, upright, Christiau 
character 1s the grgat-buslness, the great success of life. 
This mnst be doneor nothing 1s accomplished, It this 
first ; do this at anvrate; (o this even if everything 
is left, undone ; though that sacrifice is not required of 
us, What parent would not prefer his <hild shou1d 
leave school with good principles, well settled, his heart 
in the right place, even though he might he deficient in 
knowledge, to 8ecing him adorned with all the accom 
plisghments taught in the schools, if at the zame time h: 
fears thut he is compelled to distrust the 8oundness of 
his moral character? What man or woman does not 


demand of his friend that he shall first be true, Sincere, | 
hearty, whether possessed or not of any remarkable in- | 


tellectual penetration or 8agacity ? 

Now, I am not decrying intellectual attainments : 1 
yalne them highly ; but I am only placing them on their 
true level—namely, below moral attainments, It js a 


matter of great jmportance that the pupils in our 8chook | 


ahould he well instructed in the branches taught in 
them ; and any teacher who succeeds in 80 doing has 
abcompliched a great good, But it is of the highest 
CONnSequence, it is absolutely Necessary, that we Should 
all hecome good men and good women. For that pur- 
pPos8b, infinitely above all others, we were sent into the 
world, For that purpose the world and all that belongs 
to it were created, For that purpose the 8un shines 
upon man, the winds Invigorate bis blood, the rains 
descend upon his fields, soctety surrounds him with its 
hlessings, and wife and children warm his heart and 
8trengthen his arm to action, For this purpose, aboye 
all others, the school house, as well as the house of God, 
were rearcd, 
I 8ee no proper use of Iangnage in those who peak 
of the godlike intellect of snch a man, or of another as 
having a glgantic understanding. We have all heard 
the observation, *©* Sir, he is the most remarkable man 
in America.” You may be certain that man is not re 
markable for moral qualities. A godlike, a gigantic in- 
tellect ascribed to a mere creature of an hour ! When 
the more we know only shows us the immensity of our 
ignorance, How true it Is, also, that purely great in 
tellectual achievements cannot be understood by the 
great majority of mankind ! I suppose there are not 
one thousand persons in the world that can go through 
the steps of the reasoning by which Leverrier proved 
the existence of the new planet, But the triumphs of 
goodness are at once felt and acknowledged by all. We 
are through them made personally acquainted with the 
individual by whom they are accomplished., Howard 
and Florence Nightingale are household words, Every 


| deed of true herolism, of self-sacrifice, of devoted pat- 


riotism, of love to brother man thrills the heart of the 
world, The heart is quicker and keener and truer in 
insight than the head, 

* One touch of goodness makes the whole world kin,” 


The hest enlogy ever pronounced upon George Waxsh 
ington was that which declared him to be ** first ” in 
the ** hearts '! of his countrymen. 

| do not intend to go Into detail upon' the hes! 
methods of imparting moral instruction to the voung. 
Here again the heart is of more worth than the head. 


Every teacher who really and earnestly feels the im- 
Portance of this work will instinctively elect and adopt 


the best methods, One thing, however, may be $8aid—- 
that moral instruct 5n cannot commence too early, Its 
essence lies in traiuing children to do right, and they 
understand the difference between right and wrong 
even. before they can talk, An esMyist, commenting 
on the fact that sometimes & man, characterized by 
genuine plety during carly amd late inanhoog and into 
old age, has, when he fell into gecond childhood, broken 
out Into profanity, and manifested evil habits tat gur 
prized, if not 8hocked, his friends, says that cond 
childhood is but a repetition of fr childhood, and that 
the follics, bad habits aud vices which were allowed to 
PAs unchecked in childhood, will be likely to reappear 
If this is 0, It shows us of Wlat great im 
Portal ot 
early life, The lessons then received are never entirely 
obliterated It is in the morning of life that the seeds 
of good prineiples must be planted. Do not be disap- 
point; 1 if you do not meet with immediate or speedy 
go0d rezults, Think how slowly the world is improy 
ing. A higher morality, even -more- than a higher in- 
telligence, 1s frequently a plant of sluw growth. 1 SUP- 
pose there Is nothing which makes a greater demand 
upon the parent's or teacher's patience than the slow- 
ness with which a wayward and obstinate child hmproves 

Sometimes, perhaps for years, the course appears to 
be all down lll, Bnt persevere, till exercise love, pa- 
tience, and hope, 
8ince left your care, when the good 8eed which you 
g0wed scems to have been lost forever. and the ground 


choked up with rank and noxious weeds, a tempest of 
aflliction may rush oyer the place and 8weep oft the 
brambles and thistles, and then may appear, © firs! the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, witli 
the fields are white with an abundant harvyest fit to be 
gathered into. the granary of the Lord, 

Moral instruction is not to be conveyed to the Young 


- 


is careful aud judicious moral instruction in | 


Years after, when the child has long | 
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| ] Pe | the Scriptures might be made by the most competent 
| T in up a child in the way redo eb x Ro of the various denominations, which, if agreed | boy. The influence which he exerted upon me wil 
7 s * [172 up a child in the way he «houlc £0, 88F upon, might be used in the common schools, with a pro- | T think, be felt forever; and it is an infl key rag l, 
4 »000d hook, The teacher must be diligent wn geemg that -| \ far vyorv tender consclences that hol wc! | nk, ; a1 bs eG 
| ho. + comer Hi -habits of DDASIIIOE, 21 Te for Fery FenSer” COULD THR WOO IEOEE- D018 leading to right. I 8hall never forget him, How. often 
| re " patctnalit OR! Koars « 8tudiousness, || Þ* required to read from the hook whose parent or 40'I see him in imagination! Heis living at the pr 
order, punctuality, method, geatness, DE ORG for || guardian hall declare that he has consctentious 8cru- time, and if he knew that Thave been thinks. You 
i.e law, and a Love and devotion for his country which ples against allowing him to read therefrom, It 4s re- peaking of him to-day to an audience of teachers un. 
|Lnowe1.o and Never ca "knoy, © Shadow of turning.” | markable what tender consclences some people have j the distant Pacific coast, his first emotion would be that 
Teach him to cheek tne irat 5y mptoms of envy, jeal- ||| against the use of a good thing—while thelr conselences of 8urprise that I ﬆtill thought of him after the lajiee of 
| | ought; _ by _— ow oy bs by honest in word and are not gensitive at all in relation to the use of bad I $0 many years; the second would be a thrill of Joyful 
- : in he ruth "— , ry” —_ Teas "In gratitude to God that I remembered him with affe [ti 
deed; to think the truth, to —_— < = fane- word as he I have een it stated that in certain «chools in Ireland and gratitude, allection 
From towing ts 6 cue" ; red-hot iron Show | | a book called * Selections, from the Scriptures,” made May our efforts be such in relation to all who mar 1 
i that the brave man? ever br gs; 8 al true courage | | by Archbizhop Whately, has been adopted by agree- intrusted to our care that hereafter wherever th wy. > { 
i. in daring to do right; that e main T igh and noble ment between the Protestant and the Catholic clergy, } our pupils may ve cast upon the broad earth the: mo 
| i= in daring to do right ; that my Ar - yg it he- | and is read in schools attended hy children from hoth look back upon the 8chool house which they ite a 
'nve hc infill refers T in 7 rather than to do || ects. Lwish that a slinilar course might he pursued as the place where they recetived, besides all nw f 
—_ _y gp " ki "oh the conviction | in this State, I should rejoice to ee a convocation of learning, a love for all that is good pure and honor; v5 
rong,. AC RN, o_ mo 1 anomiog but, | representatives from all the Christian sects, and als0 which has never left them, but exert bj 7 
ns nelf; that the pp ge Seng jet "a fr the Jewish faith, to agree upon selections from  flnenc hej . Sh" eres ana ding in- 
il e's velf; that the mg SP _ SeaTEp | eB ct: r_ ITY , thre | > uence on their characters. $0 shall your memory he 
{ les mw an relieving and comforting || the New and the Old Tesxtament to be read in our ever kept green In thelr hearts; «0 shall your fai 
J miles 1s that of the good paar”, oy ce 3 fan wal God is || Schools, I cannot but think that men, actuated by the efforts be biessed in theltr lives , "V4 Althfu] 
is fellow man 1 distress ; and that the 1e: : _ |) epirit of true religion, would find themselves able to | oy M —_ | 045" po. . 
ade this lad 'mo to. _ eligious in- | come to mutual good understanding upon this question, ev, Mr, Hill said he could not withhold his praise cf 
otion i our public schools. oy | religious instruc- expecially when they considered what a yast benefit , the noble and truthful address of Mr. Minns, and he 
| | ton is meantth incu jon 0 wy a F : glcal doc: 4 they would confer upon the rising generation by open- rose mainly for the purpose of making ti 
: tion is meant the inculcation of certain theologleal GoC te, | confer upon the 1g generation þ; | jof Me. Moms, an 
| , . wo thi :0logic: om: ing to thera in some measure the rich treasures of the 25" xf © pPnngeg's ing 
trines, it must he stated at once that theological dogmas O14 and the New Testament, Certainly, no one will a fact, he Said, that we could not avoid or ignore this 
et hey are forvidgen in the public Mil by fail to appreciate the importance of having extracts great 8ubject—the Introducing of moral culture into our 
r60m, but they are forbidden in the pubNc Fenools bY & | from the Bible read, where alone they will Teach the common 8Choolks, He was satisfied from what he had 
law of "he wonng, Indeed, Vknow OJ no common school vreat mass of the common people—namely | in our learned from Mr. Tait and othars, that our common 
in the land in which they are permitted, [f any one Þ ol Rt after listening to the following eloquent re- *schgols would furnish all the intellectual culture wilet 
insists to me that there can be no religious lnstruction marks of Richard H. Dana Jr.: ; our youths required. We have as much intellect jn 
unless the creed of hy muricuar Church 1s taught, | ws « WT n "YO ; this State ag 10 any other ; in fact, the State was noted 
newer tas IP HY AIP <_eriainng oe otpgghogds +497 hi has done more to anchor the English language in for its intellectuality, but, it did not unite themoral with 
carl Hare ny EE eeion fm that vo such | its purest 8tate than all other books together. The fact the intellectual, as It shonld do, for it had justified pro- 
meaning can be given to religion in the proper and that $0 NAany millions of each Succeeding generation, fauity—he was about to Say It had sanctified it (but #1 
116 £686 of the word, Nor can any One 8ay there is in all parts of the world where the English langnage is bas not done that,) and the time was coming when we 
.orarianijsm in the course of instruction T recommend, | used, read the same great lessons In the 8ame words, 8h0uld have to meet this zubject of introductng mor] 
There Are certain great principles In which all are not only keeps the language anchored where it was in as well as intellectual hot radagit vl nrodyeiy moral 
| | agreed. Wks parupe eas vayent co a 6 voung 7 Its best Sake, but 1t preserves Its univrersality and frees arose to move that the suhject matter of Mr, Minns' a4- 
| | 1 oht to honor their parents, to reverence their Makev, 5 it from all materlal provincializms and pato7s, 80 that ress be referred to the next meeting of the Institute, 
and to keep the Commandments? What $ectartantsm | the same words, phrases and itioms are used in on Wn Dr. reed to the next meoling of the ThulWace, 
'« there in bringing up children to do as they would be don, New York, San b rancisco, Australia, China and and eulogized the address. | 
| done by—+o look upon God as their creator, preserver, India. Te preserve this unity and 8teadfastness, the The Chair—For the purpose of maintaining regularity 
| and constant benefactor; in telling them that He sees | Book of Common Prayer has done much ; Shakspeare, as much as possible, I will declare the Institute ad- 
Lo | all their actions; that He has commanded mo < do | cer and «way hn” —. Ong m_— : = the English zourned and the Convention assembled, © | | 
þ| s will; thas He will hold thens acconntable for *Aett ible has done tenfold more than they all.” 
| vil | conduct and will hereafter judge thera according to If the Bible is not read, where £0 well can the princi- Educational Conyention. 
4 | the deeds done jn the body, whether they be good, þ ples of morality and all the virtues be taught? * How Mr. Swett sald as there was but little time left in 
| Wet | infinitely zuperior,” 8ays Maurice, ** is a gospel of facts which to.tfransget the remataling Buzitiess, he hoped the | 
Are not all Christians agreed upon these points? 1| to a gospel of notions” How infinitelysuperior to ah- Chatr would contine.cach speaker to the five minutes 
Andthis is a Christian country, a Christian Government ; | stract ethics are the teachings of the narratives and rule which had beer adopted, [ 
| our sypinns Of la vs ang. cer ens He ey parables of the Bible! What has ever taken s8uch a .. The motion of Rev. Mr, Hill was then put and carried. 
upon Chfstiavity, notwſthstanding this was very bolMy || hold upon the human heart, and s0 Influenced human Mr. Swett then offered the followin ; 
| and posttively denied a few years ago, in opposItion to [| action * Phe story of Jacob and Esau, the unequaled Resoived, That the thanks of this Institute be re- 
| tha epjnagn $7:590 Wars eminent jurists of our country, 4 narrative of Joseph and his brethren, Abraham and turned to the President, Andrew-J, Moulder, for the 
Therefore I maintain that, in a Christian country and || Isaac, Absalom, Naaman the Syrian, the old prophet, able and courteous manner _in which he has presided 
under 2 syvgtem of laws acknowledging Christianity as the wild, dramatic, poetical histories of Elijah and Eli- over the 8esslons of the Institute and the Conyention, 
F + of the common law, Christian instruefion, such as Sha, the Captivities of the Jews, the episode of Rath, Resolved, That Andrew J, Moulder, $tate Superin- | 
i | have exſpined itJo bored neotarian nets Coreg unsurpassed for simple beauty and pathos; and time tendent of Public Instruetion during the past six years. 
instruction—but Christian instruction, is not only } woultl fall me to tell of Dante], Isalah, Samuel, El and is entitled to the sincere thanks of the teachers for his 
proper, bu bs a Quiy In opt hublle Gchg deens  þtowehlp of company of the Apostles, the goodly fel- efforts in securing the passage- of practical school laws ; 
Wt prodaedar 4h + _ 6 lowshIp of the Prophets and the noble army of mar- for his able © Commentaries on School Laws;" for his | 
Mat the game kind of instruction should, on proper oc- | tyrs, Where can a less8on of fraternity and equality Cs Ts acg podiazles gp Pehoo! Lay®;" for bi 
-as}ons, and when the golden opportunity offers, be | be struck s0 deeply into the heart of a child as by the Fund; fordoaugurating State Teachers! Institutes, and 
} iven by the teacher as is conveyed 'by the reading parable of Lazarus and Dives? Tow can the true na- | | for the able manner in which he has administered the 
Looks, which contain moral and Christian lessons ; but | ture and distinetions of charity he better expounded affairs of the Department of Pablic Instruction during 
| which, by the terms of the law, are not allowed in any than by the parables of the widow who cast her mite his official terms of offiee, k | 
| degree to bs Cres | Into the treasury and the woman with the alabaster hox The question was put by Mr. Swett, and the resolu- 
| \gain, the only true foundation for the moral virtues ! of precious cmtment? Can the prodigal son, the un- Þ || tions were paszed unanimously, 
4 is religion. The teacher always urges his puplls to do Just steward, the lost 8heep, ever be forgotten? Has | A resolution was then passed, tendering the thanks of 
T6 ah a topo neat VP ub Argh not the narrative of the humble birth, the painful life, þ | the Convention to Captain James Whitney, Prestdent of 
heen brought up among those habitually addicted to the 1gnominious death of our Lord wrought an effect |; | the -California Steam Navigation Company; Charles 
4 the use of profane lauguage. The teacher reproves 0n the world greater than any and all lives ever wrought | | | Minturn, Agent of the Petaluma and other steamboat 
rm by Ke that bis father 2nd entlomey who yl Rank lines ; J. P. Robinson, Superintendent of the Sacramento 
| no harm by it—that his father and,gentlemey who yisit. Remember too, we heseech you, that it is at the school Valley Railroad Company; Captain Conley, of the 
kÞ his UNeT 6 Dope us? Protgenc ang «ge, wit hat 4 i? alone that many of these children can read or hear $tcamer Eureka; to the stage lines of Louis MeLane & 
kk oy Ee ut be York i Tell him | fhese noble teachings. If the hoek fs closed to them Co., Viske & Co., Dooley & Co., and J, Vogan & Co., for 
| RY Tn Uh tact bens congider . there, 1t 1s open tc them nowhere else. the carrying of delegates to and from the Convention 
it bad example, becanse it is taught by those at home Would that all were impressed with the truth of Mr, | | free of charge over their respective routes. Thanks 
whom he 1s taught to obey and respect. 8ay'to him Dana's concluding remark ; ** If the book 1s cloged to were also tendered to George Newcomb, of the Orleans 
| | ; (bat God the Great Creator of the universe, and that the children in the common schools, It is open to many Hotel, for his liberality to membere, 
| | is name ought never to be-.spoken with irreverence, Of them nowhere eis6.” Mr, Minns stated that his report on text books was 
and his answer agaim may be that he intends nothing Fellow Teachers: TIT have #aid that the influence of ouIy intended as a recommendation to the State Board 
of the kind. You will be driven at last to the ground the faithful teacher Is not surpassed by that of any of Education, He had spent much time in the exami- } 
which you should have taken in the first place, and that other class in the community, Listen to Martin Lu- nation of the different works, and did not intend by rec- 
is that God has 8kid, © Thou shalt not take the name of ther's words : natlon of the Ufcrnt works, and id not. digs 
the Lord thy God in vyain;” that Christ has said, © The diligent and pious teacher, who properly in- | 1 other books wow in use, but that they might; at 8ome 
| \ $wear not at all;” and that the use of profane lan- sfructeth and traineth the. young, can never be fully | {| fatnre time 40420, Herhaps 4 yearn ws hwwns, He rovedy} 
\ Cuage, being contrary to the will and commands of rewarded with money, JfI were to leave my office as | that the whole Subject matter of the report he referred to 
? (164, I8 therefore sInful. preacher, I would next choose that of *choolmaster or the next Educational Convention, 
This is only one out of mapy Ccases te which the SUM C teacher, for I know that, next to preaching, this is the The motion was carried. 
remarks apply. ' greatest, hest, and most useful vocation; and I am not 4k Lynde in the cagir. 1 
Religious instruction, in the zense which has been eF- quite sure which of the two is the better; for it is hard Mr. Moulder introduced a resolation tendering the 
plained and to the extent slated, ought to be imparted to reform old sinners, with whom the preacher has to thanks of the Convention-to the teachers and friends of 
in all our zchools, Let the teacher's heart be earnestl,y Go, while the young tree can be made to bend without education for their efforts in getting together the social 
| bugaged in Wie” WHRWTIC Lin" Rey Us inoaloniady proderng party which had asxembled a few evenings previously. 
| worth ; let lim #ay that with God's blessing he will A distinguished educator remarks: * Next in rank Carried, 
; never Weary in winning his pupils to ** remernber thei! and eftcacy to that pure and holy SOUrce of moral in- M P. Tait «aid many inquiries had been put to him if 
Oreator in the days of their youth ;” that whatever fluence, the mother, is that of the schoolmaster. It is regard to the State Normal School, which had been 
other less0ns the pupils who leaye His care may take powerful already, What would it be if, in eyery one of 8tarted in San Francisco; such, for instance, as to 
with them, they shall, at least, have this truth impresxed those school districts which we now count by annually whether the pupils had to pay their own tuition, etc., 
RR Ne ne Sg we 0907 29 00 increasIng thousands, there were to be found a teacher and he thought the best mode of letfing all know the 
(0d and man—is the crowning glory &f the human Son. well Informed, without pedantry—religious, without- exact condition of the school was to state all the facts 
| Ay he lobks gpon bis punan ent Sine Pomemaber Hat apn higotry—proud and fond of his professlon, and honored L.. In regard to it. Tt was established by a law of lat 
| work is not for time only, but for eternity, We are : . . d x ; \) Inter, and would admit one pupil from each county 
| Christians ; we believe in the immortality of the soul; | -Þ the discharge of its duties! How wide would be the | £6 gf tuition, and as many more could attend at as 
| RUG over ſorene hah Wc. ON. 106 0 wt wt Wh the moral influence of such a body of | ,jqheq by paying a tuition fee of $5a month, At present 
| teacher never ſorget that each child is of more yalue! | welt: | MY : there is but one teacher, Alitra Holmes, the principal, 
than the whole material untvyerse, and will live forever, : Phis is the opinion of every culightened man upol | The number of scholars now in it is twenty-four, two 
\fter the © hoavens shall have departed as a 8eroll when || the nature of the teacher's office, Let us endeavor to | yontunun, and the rest ladies. Scholars have to be 
it is rote together,” But in what condition shall he Justity 1t every particular, and then we shall eievate sixteen years old to be admitted; the average age of 
| live? Two roads now le before hhn—one, the right, | our vocation to the true position which It ought to | the ladies now there is s8eventeen years. There were 
the other, the wrong, road. / Let ns, 80 far as depends | Orr r only seven or clght scholars there from interior coun- 
upon us, See to it that the gouthful fee are directed to") In the remarks I have made upon the propriety and Þ ties; the remainder resided in $an Francisco. Only 
the right path, I look upon It as a striking proof | Necyseity of moral instruction, based upon our duty Lo $3,000 was appropriated last year for the school, which 
of the goodness of God, aud of the Immortal capact- God, I do not mean that there 8hould he any formality, Þ wax too s8mall a 8um for the purpose, but the friends of 
ties of the human sonl, that children, at 80 early | Any affected 8anctity, or any pretenslons to Superior | education must work to make the next Legislature ap- |. 
| an age, Cal know the difference between right holiness- on the part of the teacher. God forbid, 1 | —_— mug! wotſto 
and wrong; that they understand what is meant would have him as pleasant, and cheerful as a Sum- | (Nr. bury papa FF 
when they ore told that God made them; that He | mer © day, | would not have the moral les80ns Oo oe oyentedg > po PEN gg 
| lives everywhere; that He can see them at all times ; } T90 wel, tne, or crowd vut the other indispensable next Legislature for a liberal appropriation for the 
; that Hle can read their thoughts; that there Is some- 8tudies of the school. But I would have tha yoive pd: gielature for s ] 
if | thing in their little breasts which tells them whether {| all the hare of attention which their Importance de- ITT G Ceidaiant rtod bo 
| ov have Gone right or wrouz. Mysterious truths ! | Wands, The judicyous teacher will ayail himself of the | rey, Hr, Peck, which was laid on the table on the 
] which men, pertraps angels, cannot fathom ; but which favorable moment for making the. right impresston preceding day, be referred to the next Convention. 
$ Iittle children accept, with implicit faith, in the 8same | upon the minds of his scholars. | & 5 prvedy 
F Manner in which, as we arc told by our Saviour, they | 1 am conscious that I have very imperfectly presented Þ [Phe amentment recommended that the Bible be 
| gy po Hd >. ep rate this subject to your consideration, But I do not eXag- | added to the text books on moral culture. ] | 
| A controversy has occurred not only in this State, but | gerate its importance. If T have sald anything which | The Chair gave notice that when the Convention ad- 
| jn other States of the Union, respecting the propriety | 3 true, anything which really hears upon the mos im- journed the State Board of Examiners would meet in 
\ | of introducing the Biþle into the common schools. I | portant question which can be subimitted to any human Þ the same place, and endeavor to get through with ther 


| am told that, in the city of Baltimore the childreu bring being, I urge and entreat you to gIve it carÞful thought, | labors in sea8on to leave on the boat to-day, 

and usc the Bibles adopted by their reepective dlenomi- L0 allow 1t all the weight to which it is ſairly entitled, hats ts ceame leap onthe book today, = | 
natiens; 1 Dore cs pla however, which I.age 80 8hall your Influence never be lost, but go on, eX- | the Board was for the purpose of giving teachers who 
Es is. It fees to te that all met admit that mn bed gi —_—_ core to promote |} 8hould desire them, and could pass an examination, 
\ tor t6 this. 1t seems to me that all must admit that | the good of others can be wholly ineffectuak 1lremem- Þ gate certificates, which would answer for any part of 
there are many parts of the Bible wifieh cannot be un- ber the kindly tones, the pleasant face, the affectionate the State, without subjecting the holder to being exam- 

dersto0d by children, and xome parts which are not warning and the cheering words of encouragement of F ined by any local Board.) 
| proper to be read to them, If 80, then a elect}o: froml a teacher under whose care I was placed when a 8mall 
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* Common School ”' of the United States was first 
z8tablished in Boston, Maxs., it was limited, by the 
visdom of our-Pilgrim Fathers, to the edncation 
f boys only ; and for 150 years the daughters of 
he Republic were ſorbidden to partake of its tree 
Ff knowledge. But in 1789 it was discoyered that 
;he average attendance of pupils. fr it LO 
September was only one-half of that reported for 
he remainder of the year, the $ervigus of boys be- 
ng required in out-of-door occupatto! And then 
t first oecurred to the thriſty business men of t! 


CE 
CE Mr. Ames, Chairman of the 
me preceding evening, made a rep« 
Manges in the rate laws, which was 
tate Board of Education, ; 
EIn our notice of the action of the Convention on Text 
boks yesterday, we omitted to «tate that | _— yoo 
e Maps were recommended for the use of aaVance. 
hools and colleges. ; 
FThe business of the Convention 
nded, A, J, Moulder, the Present, 
nvention as follows : 
| REMARKS OF A. 9. | | 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Institute : Before Pub- 
hy the question to adjourn $7 ate, I decire 10 OAYEIM 
by earnest thanks for the Kindness and conslIderation 
m have exhibited towards your presiding officer, and 
ore especially for the warm and flattering terms of 
hich you have Seen ſit to 8peaKk of my ofticial action 
ring the pas! sIx years. 
It is deeply gratifying t0 fin | 
oval cf those who ought best to know how-I have 
arformed the duties of my office, and whose good 
herefore most to be destred, 
When 1 entered upon the discharge of my duties 1 
Incied 1 knew all that was necessary to be known. [ 
kd taught for many years, and considered myself : a | oo | Ws 
boroughly competent to do all that my position called ant for the hest intcrests of soctety 
wy. 1 s00n found poi ory I nag . | my CE P ” F thould be educated. adit vos x 
A how vast a field lay open before me. : 8- | | Wy ' | | 
. _ _ nn __ om Neces8ary to digest 1ecording to the SChvuo! SUPCNrMETCNGEent's I port, 
me mass of knowledge that had been dizseminated 
n the suhject of education, and to make the best uge— 
So apply it practically for the benefit of our £chools, 
I found our school 8ystem 1n confusion, I endeav- 
Sred to reduce order out of chaos, and your commend- 
tion encourages me t0 believe that I have Succeeded, 
+ i= alwavs difficult to prevall upon our Legislature to 
give our schooks the benefits of the adjuncts and improve- 
Wents that experience and stundy In older countries 
kave shown to be Necessary, It requires repeated ef- 
prts before our legislators can be made to understand 
at is necessary, They all profess an anx10us desire 
> aid the cause of edncation, You would suppose 
ey would refuze nothing to our schools, but there is 
at to0 often little action to back these professions. It 
« taken two, three, and sometimes four years, from 
e time a great reform Was «aggested to procure Its 
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nodern Athens to send the girls 
he snmMmmer months, as an economy of thc 
ax; tor the Sons of the Pilgriitis hud not at that 
Deriod shakeu off the prejudices of the Old Worid 
2gainst female education, and attained to that de- 
zree of enlightenment that made it apperr impor- 


that girls 


Wiring 


ot. 
SCOTEC3E)! 
| that I have met the ap- 


Binion 1s t 


not untit 18258, 


hat prejudice gave way, (the advantages of educa- 
ing them having become apparent trom usage,) 
and girls were admitted to cquai educational priy- 
leges With boys in the common school. But the 
policy was to educate the gexes apart, excepting 
T1 Sparsely populated country districts, Where, 
zince the girls were admitted, they have nuitormly 
been educated together, 

Miss Casey has taken the time-honored view of 
;he question, and has on her side the prestive of 
all past usage and the Sympathy of large numbers 
2f the present. Indeed, it may With truth be said 
that it bas been the policy of tre world te educate 
the 8exes apart, whenever Society nias been <cutti- 
21ently enlightened to educate females at all; and 
from Adam to Abraham Lincoln—a period ot 
More than 4,000 years, according to biblical ehro- 
nology—the experiment has been tried, with what 
guceess the history of the ages Will Show. It is 
not surprising that the lady, who has been edu- 
ated in a temale seminary of learning, 
feel a bias m favor of, and advocate the peculiar 
conduct of that institution, tor we arc more or less 
influenced by early ImpressSlons and teachings, 
But all great movements which aftect the masses 
}f 8ociety, are not bi1e reault of individual eftort, 
2ut of the alyancement of the age which inaug- 
rates them, and show come great public need 

zefore Which private previlections and prejudices 

nust give Way, as darkness Heiore the 
frising day. Many of the deep blinkers and large- 
t0uled plulanthronsts Of the DreScnt, With: all the 
1Ccumniated experience, Wisdom aud Knowledge 

}f the past to guide them, regard the policy of ed- 

cating the s8excs togetiier, as one of the grandes! 
novements of the Ninctecuth Century, and as the 

z2eculiar outgrowth of our progressive torim of Gy- 

Yernmeit, 


option. 
any wy friends, can greatly assist in the good work, 
bringing your influence to bear in your several 
unties upon your members of the Legislature, Talk 
thom at home: endeavor to, Impress them with a 
zowledge of the wants of our schools 7 show them how 
tj after all, has been dlone—what vyast powers for 
od they possess, and the time will come when we may $ 
gin to compare our 8system with that of the old 8et- 4 
Þ(d] States, and when We can assure the newcomer tha. [ 
> childref may, in any and all parts of California,4 
dtain as good an education as in the State from whi 
comes. 
v connection with you, fellow-workers in the cause, 
8 always heen harmonious and agreeable, In retir- 
& to private life 1 shall retain a pleasing recollection 
our long assoctation. But though in private station, 
hall be with you stHIL Your progress, your sSUCCess8, 
Fll always interest me, and wherever opportunity 
Fers, in your future gatherings, such as this, I hope 
a4 expect to be with you, to co-operate in all your 
Forts, to labor in common with you for the advance- 
hent of your cause—the improvement and exaltation'F 
your professlon. From the bottom of my heart I 
fish you all a prosperous and happy career. Thank-F 
g you again for your unyarying courtesy, and your | 
ind expresstons of approval, I bid you farewell; and 
THAI 1 *{> , Y {> } £ 1 af z ) [1 F ; . - 
eclare this Convention adjourned #96 dts. ; But, while it is 1.0t surpnsing that Miss 


F # 5 p, #6, off | % ANNE thould advocate the established order Of edluc 
CO bs «he 8exes apart, it is amazing that a lady 
| | 
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7 ntelligence shouid present such triitling reasns f 
<qucating them together as juNtifying the ** pet 
heory”” ot the advocates of the latter policy. 
She has certainly been unfortunate, to say the 
east, in meeting with no higher class of reasoning 
ninds ameng those Who believe in the new and 
nore excellent way. She $ays : 
J The girls, it is urged, are incited to greater emulation 
ly contact and rivalship with the $0-calied stronger 
+ ntellect of the boys. While the awkward bashiuluess 
nd timid diſkdence inherent in early girthoed, and 
ogtered by entire s8eclusion from male society, gradu- 
Ny wears off by interchango of civilities with persons 
f the opposite s8ex, until, finally, the blushing, awkward 
chool girl becomes the zelt-possessed, elegant young 
adp, the boys, on their part, naturally rough in speech 
nd boisterous in manner, are toned down tos inanly 
efinement by the constant check of the presence of the 
'entler 8ex—the infiuence of the latter giving them.an 
neentive to cultivate and practise those countless acts 


Ly 


lea for the Education of the Sexes 
Together, 


arks on the s0-called © True Sphere of 
| Woman,” 


iT0R BULLETIN.,—I noticed, in your issue of 
ember 27th, a report of an address entitled 
paration of the Sexes in our Public Schools,” 
I: was recently delivered by Miss Ellen Casey 
re the Teachers? Institute of this city. The 


ess has excited some attention in San Fran- nto play. 


f gallantry and courtly deterence s0 Characteristic of CY e L 
he American gentleman, and which, in after life, as license Will always find opportunities. 
nembers of s0ciety, they will be necessitated $0 call have escaped from the windows of convents ; high 


part. 'The girls become all sentiment ant x 
10n; the boys, all action and passion—and 
hrough all their childhood and youth, they ec 
nue to grow apart until they unite as hnshan 
ind wife in their maturer Years Wit! Out the sli; l1t- 
St appreciation Ot each other's CHAracter, T p 
-0NSequenece.1s that the youthtſul wite 2 
arge portion of the early 
ite, Which Should he 
with the joy of sweet hcart-companic 
zknd the loving CAres Ol maturity. | 
er husband is constantly woundins 
norbidly sensitive feelings, without the s] 
ntention of doing £0, (infleed he wonltd 
rod it,) by his practical, INN; 

reating delicate s$ubjects. He is full of 

Irst; it pains him to see li r WeeEPD, anu 

1mself a bear and other lard panes. 

oon becomes accustomed to her 

rritate him at last: he Cards Rher as fool 
ind unreasnable, and finally vestows upon her 
Ppithets that are anything but loving, that a 

ze her heart. Her $Society lozcs attract; 
ind he 8ecks the companiouslip Lat he Hh ned] 
0 find in his own family in another, or at tl 
lab, or the 8alovon, or at less desirable places 
ind home, once $0 full of promise to both, be- 
20mes a place of torment. The children are tn- 
'aly and quarrelsome, and of neccssity, WLLAPPY, 
Pheir innocent youth is blighted, and there is 
attle hope for the improvement of sogicty in 
their maturity under 8uch early iniluences, This 
s a ad picture, but untortunately a true one 
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the past history of s0ciety, That © There are but 
tew happy matches,” is a world-wide saving ; and 
the policy of educating the Sexes apart has een 
and $till is, one of the s$trongest Operating Cauect 

But where bovs and girls are educated 11 
pame classes, the truths that they are tangiit ar 
,presented to the minds of cach trom the same 
;point of view, words have the eame $8hades of 
Mmeaniig to them, and they become accustomed to 
each other's habits of thought and modes of ex- 
ress10N, and thus azsimilate mentally, forming 2 
juster estimate of their distinctive characters, and 
learning to respect more fully each other's indi- 
yiduality, And from this ass0ciation of boys and 
'girls in classes, there Is als0 a toning and equaliz- 
ng influence exerted insensibly apon pliysical 
2onditions, more than would appear {rom a SUPCT- 
Ictal view of the 8nbject. The boys, ent ring their 
:lasses With thoir fine physiques invigorated with 
he freedom of out-of-door exercise and air, im- 
art a healthier glow to their more delicate class- 
Dates, while they receive in return a portion of 
hat subtile influence that the more retined and 
spiritual exert unconsciously upon others, and 
thus assImilate physically as well as mentaliv. 
And when they «hall be educated thus in the 
zchools, like the variens instruments that arc te 
perform together the different perts of a great 
mubgical composition, they will be toned to 8118 li(c- 
key, and proces that 8weet 80ul-music that will 
attract all social discords, compelling them, by the 
divine law of its nature, to form a part of the 
grand harmony, 

Miss Casey expresses the belief that educating 
the 8exes together renders them less 8tudious, and 
ends to loster yanity and love of dress in the 
| Irls, foppery in the boys, and too great ſamiliarity 
of manners jn both. She eites an justance that 


ame under her own observation where a note 
Was written by a young girl to one of the boys, 
Making an appointment for some place of amuse- 
nent, 

It would be folly to contend for the policy of 
elucating the 8exes together that it would be snÞ- 
ect to no abnees, for that would be going con- 
rary to the experience and common $ense of the 
age, No institutions of any kind, not even the 
most sacred, have been free from them ; and none 
can hope for a miracle in its favor. There will be 
bad blood and bad INANners, as a CONSEqUuEentt, TH 
all schools, 80 long as © the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
generations,” and hereditary characteristics and 
ils are everywhere active. The outlaw 8pirit of 
Billet-doux 


walls of protection have been scaled, and mad- 


, and made a favorable impression upon the 
ls of many of our citizens, which is my rea- 
or requesting 8p&ce in your columns to review 
arguments it offers, and to present other argu- 
ts favorable to the policy of educating the 
8 together, 
public educational systems must, of necessi- 
ake their peculiar character from the forms of 
rTumnent under which they exist. Under des- 
pms, which ignore the principles. of self-goy- 
cent for the masses, a public system of educa- 
will be limited and unprogressive ; but under 
prezentative ſorm of government, a Progress- 
Lemocracy, like our own, founded LPONn the 
Iligence and self-goyerning power of the peo- 
the Public School must als0 be progressive, 
bg as it does upon the masses to enlighten and 
ate, and receiving from them in return an im- 
us t0 higher enlightenment. And has 
n the case With ours. The poliey of educating 
8eXCs logether is a new feature in the system, 
is the result of wider intelligence aud more 
Nprehensive When 


Such 


Views of education. the 


I think no one can read the above quotation and. dening tales of violated virtue have come from 
10t agree With Miss Casey that the ** arguments the os Secluded female institutions '! of learn- 
zre 8peccious,” and exceedingly weak ; and, tor Ing. Tt girls are less sStudions in San Francisco 
>0e, I should cling tenaciously to the old system, than in our Eagstern eities, where they are educated 
ftno better arguments could be adyanced in 1avor apart Trom boys—and I do not doubt the lady's 
» the new. But it has been my privilege to colts as8ertion—it 1s beeause men and women are less 
verse With PEerSO1ItsS Who to0Kk ligher ground, CON StuUCIOUs here than they are there, and the S$U8CCÞ- 
manding broad, hlumantary Views, and lost Sight tible natures of enildren catch the genera] tone of 
» the mere externals of dress and manners in their gociety. If they exhibit more vanity and love of 
leep $0w-stirring interest in the Joys and sorrows dress here, 1t is Hhecause it has been 8imulated 
If the toiling multitude. Their views were Vit! outside of the Schook-room ; hecanse they have 
-0 the dearest interests of society. They woull entered 80ciety in their chitdnood before they were 
have those educated together in youth who are td able to estimate the true yalue of its many-colored 
zit by the 8ame tireside, kneel by the samg 1amily attractions and the elegant nothings that pass cnr- 
altar, 8hare the ame lite interests, and descend rent in its gay atmosphere ; hecause they have 
side by Side, tlio declivity of years. And 1or ths heen introduced inte the public ball-room, the 
important reason that, under $}milar educationa hotbed of yYanity, and listened to the pleasing flat. 
influences, their minds would become 19re har tery of the roucs of roctety With courtly manners, 
monieus from a Cleare! PEercepiion ©! each other's who have learned $0 well the art of tuning its $6- 
*haracter ; and greater domestic happiness, It 1 Cetive SOUnNGS tO the car of untutored innocence, 
future relations, Wont be s8ecurt (1, Anda COUSCUUCH Q111 We cannot hope ſor Improvement until mothers 
ro0d to Society—Which 1s the end 10 be attaine, heeome Wiser, | 
by all educational systcilns and all Goyernments, Boys-40 Not Stimulate the yanity of girls—mos! 

The in-door life and occupation of girls has 0 per ot both sexes knew that to be irne—tor 
-endency to increase the sensitiveuess of thet the reason that the minda of the latter mature 
nore highly organized and delicate nervous $yi earlier than that of the former, and they 'do not 
ems; While the out-door life of boys $tlmulat4 regard boys of their own age as equals and com- 

heir better muscular organism to intenser activity panions, . and consequently entertain but a poor 

Phe result 18 that the latter grow ImoOre and LO; Opinion of their KIeAS Of Aress 41a manners. 
naterial and practical; white the former gro, The Creator has implanted in the minds of chit- 

nore and more retined and Spiritual. This cis dren a delicate and subtle reticence of feeling and 
mece 1s greatly increased by edu "ating the » A manner, which always marks the ass: ciation Of 


»C}T11S8 


._ 


vreaching or lecturing, It is a work to be performed, 
[it up a child in the way he should go,” SAys the 
4 hook, The teacher must he diligent in seeing that 
hid acquires good habite—habits of obedctence, 
rdor, punctuality, method, neatness, Studiousnees, 
gontleness, courtesy, Yespect for elders, reverence for 
law, and a love and devotion for his country which { 
ws not and never can know a © shadow «! turning. 
reach him to cheek the first sy mptoms of envy, jeal- 
EY. Cruelty, arrogance; to be honest In word and 
#4 - to think the truth, to speak the truth, t© act the 
| | from using a profane word as he 
voOuld from touching his tongue to red-hot iron. Show 
1 that the brave man never brags; that true courage 
«in daring to do right ; that the man of bigh and noble 
irit will forgive an injury rather than avenge a, p'- 
hc infinitely prefers to suſfer rather than to ao 
And finally,” impress him with the convicuon 


th. and to shrink 


1% 1 


| gects, 


in this mtatc. 


the Scriptures might be made by the most competent 
pers013 of the various denominations, which, if agreed 
upon, might be used in the common schools, with a pro- 
vislon for very tender conscitences that no scholar s8hall 
he required to read from the hook whose parent or 
caardian hall declare that be has consetentiousg scru- 
ples against allowing him to read therefrom, It is re- 
markable what tender consclences 8ome people hare 
against the use of a good thing—while their consclences 
are not sensitive at all in relation to the nse of bad 
things. , 

I have seenit 8tated that in certain schools in Ireland 
4 hook called ** Selections from the Scriptures,” made 
by Archbizhop Whately, has been adopted by agree- 


- ment between the Protestant and the ('atholic clergy, 


and is read in schools attended hy children from hoth 
| wish that aslnilar course might be pursued 
I «hould rejoice fo SEC A convocation of 


boy. The influence which he exerted upon me will 
I think, be felt forever; and it is an influence al ; 
leading to right. I 8hall never forget him. low often 
do I see him in imagination! Heis living at the present, 
time, and if he knew that Thave been thinking and 
«peaking of him to-day to an audience of teachers upon 
the Alstant Pacific coat, his firet emotion would be that 
of 8urprise that I stil] thought of him after the lapse of 
$0 Many years; the second would be a thrill of joyſul 
rratitude to God that I rememberet him with affec: vr 
and gratitude, 
; May our efforts be such in relation to all who may he 
intrusted to our care that hereafter, wherever the 1.t of / 
our Pupils may ve cast upon the broad earth, they may 
look back upon the school house which they attendeq | 
as the place where they recctved, besides all usefu] | 
learning, a love for all that is good, pure and honorahle. | 


Ways 


Ction 


- "or tot wioetory is not oyer one's enemies, but | representatives from all the Christian sects, and als9 which has never left them, hut exerts an abidins in 
+ , 1* £3 # Co *4 Th jr 0 d a , | »* an AF PRI" FY lo oti * 7 4 &) - ow, . : 
(tte Bri " von _ te 8ght upon which Heaven | | from. the Jewish faith, to agree upon selec (1008 from fluence 6n their characters. $0 #hall your memory he ! 
er” one's gelf ; that tne Stg the New and the Old. Textament to be read In our : 


116% is that of the ro0d ITTALTI relieving and comltorting 
is fellow "man in distress; and that the fear of God 18 
the beginning of wisdom, FO Ed” 

\nd this leads me to 8AY a word upou renglous M- 
<truction in our public sChocilIs. : | 
tion is meant the inculcation of certain theological Aaoe- 
trines, it must be stated at once that theological dogmas 
nd discussions are not only ungsuited to the 8chool 
40M, but they are forbidden in the public gchools by a 
law of the State. Indeed, Lknow of no common school 
in the land In which they are permitted, [t any one 
"igta tO NIC that there can te Oo religious ins ruction 
ank «4 the creed of his particular Church 18 taught, 
ver that with any one entertaining 8uch opinions I 
in have no controversy, 1 maintamn that no £uch 

ning can be given to religion Mm the proper and 

» «86 of the word, Nor can any one 8ay there 18 

+tarianizm in the course of instruction I recommend, 
are certain great principles in which all are 


| [ere q " . fo 5 
What parent can object to ls children being 


ay reed. 


. k ” = wa" L 4 = 5 _—— 2 
1 ght to honor their perents, tO reVerenee theic Maker, 


and to keep the Commandments? What sectarianism 
« there in bringing np children to do as they would be 
4one by—to look upor God as their creator, PreservVer, 


and constant benefactor; in telling them that Ile sees | 


all their actions: that He has commanded them to do 
his will ; that He will hold them acconntable for their 
conduct, and will hereafter judge thera according to 
the deeds Gone In the body, whether they be good, 
or whether they be evil? ; 

Are not all Christians agreed upon these points? 
\ndthis is a Christian country, a Christian Government ; 
our svstem of laws and our institutions are faunded 
1p0n Christianity, notwithstanding this was very boldy 

nd positively denied a few years ago, 1n oppoition to 
| the opinion of the most eminent jurists of our country, 
Mherefore 1 maintain that, in a Christlan country and 
| under a system of laws acknowledging Christianity as 
art of the common law, Christian tnztruction, «ach as 
| have explained it to he—not sectarian, not doctrinal 
nraction—but Christian Instruction, Is not only 
,roper, but is a duty in our public 8chools. Indeed, I 
-1ppose the matter js too plain for argument. I mean 
that the 8are kind of Instructlon should, on proper 0C- 
-aslons., and when the golden opportunity offers, be 
iven by the teacher as is conveyed by the reading 
nooks, which contain moral and Christian lessons ; but 
which, by the terms of the law, are not allowed in any 
(legree to be sectarian, ; 

Again, the only true ſoundation for the moral virtues 
i« religion. The teacher always urges his puplls to do 
what they know to be right. Now, a boy may have 
been brought up among those habitually addicted to 
the use of profane lauguage. The teacher reproves 
| him for this bad practice, His reply is that he means 
' no harm by it—that his father and om_— who Yi>It 
his dgeike Gs $e 182 Protfent ang | 
were wrong he 1s sure they would Fat do 80. Tell -him 
6 is setting a bad example, but he Aves not conxsider 
i! 4 bad example, becanse it is taught by those at home 
whom he is tanght to obey and regpect. $ay to lam 


hat God the Great Creator of the universe, and that 
is name ought never to be spoken with trreverence, 
1nd his answer again may be that he intends nothing 


of the kind. 


If by religious instruc- | 


«ge, wit Yiiat i 1H, 


You will be driven at last to the ground 
which you should have taken in the first place, and that 


Schools. I cannot but think that men, actuated by the 
spirit of true religion, would find themselves able to 
come to mutual good understanding upon this question, 
expecially when they considered what a vast benefit 


they would confer upon the rising generation by open- 


ing to them in soime measure the rich treasures of the 
O14 and the New Testament, Certainly, no one will 
fail to appreciate the importance of having extracts 
from the Bible read, where alone they will reach the 
great mass of the common people—namely, in our 
schools—after listening to the following eloquent re- 
marks of Richard H. Dana ÞJr.: 


© It has done more to anchor the English language in 
its purest 8tate than all other books together. The fact 
that &0) many millions of each succeeding generation, 
in all parts of the world where the English langnage is 
ased, read the same great lessons In the 8ame words, 
not only keeps the language anchored where it was in 
its beat «tate, but it preserves its universality and frees 
it from all material provincialisms and pdators, 80 that 
the came words, phrases and idioms are used in Lon- 
don, New York, San Francisco, Australia, China and 
India, Te preserve this unity and steadfastness, the 
Book of Common Prayer has done much ; Shakspeare, 
Milton and Bunyan have done much ; but the English 
Bible has done tenfold more than they all.” 

If the Bible is not read, where £0 well can the princi- 
ples of morality and all the virtues be taught? © How 
infinitely zuperior,” says Maurice, *' is a gospel of facts 
to a gospel of notions!” How infinitely superior to abh- 
stract ethics are the teachings of the narratives and 
parables of the Bible! What has ever taken such a 
hold upon the human heart, and 80 influenced human 
action? The story of Jacob and Esan, the unequaled 
narrative of Joseph and his brethren, Abraham and 
Isaac, Absalom, Naaman the Syrian, the old prophet, 
the wild, dramatic, poetical histories of Elijah and Eli- 
sha, the captivities of the Jews, the episode of Rath, 
unsurpassed for simple beauty and pathos; and time 
woult fall me to tell of Daniel, Isaiah, Samu2l, Eli and 
the glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fel- 
lowship of the Prophets and the noble army of mar- 
tyrs, Where can a lesson of fraternity and equality 
be 8truck 80 deeply into the heart of a child as by the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives? How can the true na- 
ture and distinctions of charity he better expounded 
than by the parables of the widow who cast her mite 
into the treasury and the woman with the alabaster box 
of precious cintment? Can the prodigal s8on, the un- 
Just steward, the lost 8heep, ever be forgotten? Has 
n0t the narrative of the humble birth, the painful life, 
the ignominious death of our Lord wrought an effect 
on the world greater than any and all lives ever wrought 
before? 

Remember too, we heseech you, that it is at the school 
alone that many of these children can read or hear 
these noble teachings. If the boek is closed to them 
there, it is open tc them nowhere else. 

Would that all were impressed with the truth of Mr. 
Dana's concluding remark ; **If the hook Is closed to 
the children in the common schools, it is open to many 
of thenr nowhere etse,” | 

Fellow Teachers: T have #aid that the influence of 
the falthful teacher Is not surpassed by that of any 


other class in the community. Listen to Martin Lu- 


ever kept green In their hearts; 80 8hall your faithfu} 
efforts be blessed in thelr lives, j I: 


ev. Mr. Hill said he conld not withhold his pralse ce 
the noble and truthful address of Mr. Minns, and he 
rose mainly for the purpose of making a motion. Tt Was 


_ 


—_ 


a fact, he 8ald, that we could not avoid or ignore this 
great 8subject—the introducing of moral culture int; our 
common $Chools, Ie was satisfied from what he had 
learned from Mr, Tait and othars, that our common 
schgols would furnish all the intellectual eulture which 
our youths required. We haye as much jntellect jr 
this State as in any other; in fact, the State was noted 
for its intellectuality, but it did not unite themoral with 
the intellectual, as It «hould do, for it had justified pro- 
fauity—he was about to say it had sanctified it (but jt 
has not done that,) and the time was coming when we 
ahould have to meet this xnbject of introdu ng moral 
as well as intellectual culture into our 8chools. He 
arose to move that the suhject matter of Mr, Minns' 1. 
dress be referred to the next meeting of the Institute. 

Rev, Dr. Peck seconded the motion of Rey. Mr. Hill 
and eulogized the address, 

The Chair—For the purpose of maintaining regularity 
as much as possible, I will declare the Institute ad- 
journed and the Convention assembled. 


Educational Convention, 


Mr. Swett sald as there was but little time left. in 
which te.transgect the remaning BUiless, He tioped the 
Chatr would contine cach speaker to the five minutes 
rule which had beer adopted, "'Y 

The motion of Rev. Mr, Hill was then put and carried 

Mr. Swett then offered the following ; | 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Tnstitute he ro. 
turned to the President, Andrew J. Moulder, for the 
able and courteous manner in which he has presided 
over the gesslons of the Institute and the Convention, 

Resolved, That Andrew J, Moulder, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruetion during the past six years 
is entitled to the sincere thanks of the teachers for his 
efforts in securing the passage of practical school laws : 
for his able * Commentaries on School Laws ;" for his 
efforts in securing a consolidation of the £tate 8choo! 
Fund; fordnangurating State Teachers Institutes, and 
for the able manner in which he has administered the 
affairs of the Department of Public Instruction durins 
his official terms of offtiee. - 

The question was put by Mr, Swett, and the resolu- 
tions were pagsscd uwanimously, 

A resolution was then passed, tendering the thanks of 
the Convention to Captain James Whitney, Presfdent of |. 


_ the California Steam Navigation Company; Charles 


Minturn, Agent of the Petaluma and other steamboat 
lines ; J. P. Robinson, Superintendent of the Sacramento 
Valley Railroad Company; Captain Conley, of the 
stcamer Eureka; to the stage lines of Louis McLane & 
Co,, Fiske & Co., Dooley & Co., and J, Vogan & Co., for 
the carrying of delegates to and from the Convention 
free of charge over their respective routes. Thanks 
were also tendered to George Newcomb, of the Orleans 
Hotel, for his Bberality to membere. 

Mr, Minns stated that bis report on text books was 
oyly intended as a recommendation to the State Board 
of Education. He had spent much time in the exami- 
nation of the different works, and did not intend by rec- 


—_ 


the 


is that God has 84id, © Thou shalt not take the name of ther 's words: ommending any of them that they were to supersede 


the Lord thy God in vain;” that Christ has sald, 
* &wear not at all; and that the nsc of profane lan 
cuage, being contrary to the will and commands of 
({+d, is therefore sinful. 


'* The diligent and pious teacher, who properly in- | 


S{ructeth and traineth the.young, can never be fully 
rewarded with money, 1fT were to leave my office as 
preacher, I would next choose that of *choolnaster or 


I en yy 


other books now in use, but that they miglt, at 8ome 
fautare time 46-40, HerbuPs a year Oy) hewnce, He moved 
that the whole suhyect matter of the report he referred to 
the next Educational Convention. 


The motion was carried, 

[{ Mr. Lynde in the Cage, 

Mr, Moulder introduced a resolution tendering the 
thanks of the Convention to the teachers and friends of 
education for their efforts in getting together the social 
party which had asxembled a few evenings previously, 


Phis is only one out of mapy cascs te which the 8anze teacher, for I know that, next to preaching, this is the 
remarks apply greatest, hest, and most useful vocation; and I am not 

Religious instruction, in the zense which has been eF- quite sure which of the two is the better; for it is hard 
plained and to the extent 8lated, vught to be imparted 10 reform old sinners, with whom the preacher has to 
in all our zchools. Let the teacher's heart be earnestl,y do, while the young tree can be made to bend without 
engaged in this work; let him feel its incalculable breaking.” 


worth : let lim «ay that with God's blessing he will A disftinguished educator remarks: * Next in rank Carried, ; : 
never Weary in winning his pupils to **f remeraber thei and eftcacy to that pure and holy Source of moral in- Mr, Talt said many Inquiries had been put to him 10 
Creator in the days of their youth ;'' that whatever fluence, the mother, is that of the schoohnaster. It is regard to the State Normal School, which had been 
| other lezsons the pupils who leave his care may take Powerful already, What would it be if, in every one of Started in San Franclsco ; such, for instance, as to 
f ; with them, they shall, at least, have this truth impres#ec those $00] districts which we now count by annually whether the pupils had to pay their own tuition, etc., 
| pon their hearts, that a good life—a lfe full of Joye tg inereasing thousands, there were to be found a teacher and he thought the best mode of letting all know the 
| God and man—is the crowntng glory of the human sonl, well Informed, without pedantry—religious, without. exacl condition of the school was to state all the facts 
t f | As he looks npon his pupils, let him remember that lis bigotry—proud and fond of his professlon, and honored L. In regard folt, It Was estahlished by a law of Jast 
; | work is not for time only, but for eternity. We are! "x | "i Lf Sow wil Md hothe Winter, and would admit one pupil from each county 
| : | Christlans; we believe in the immortality of the sOul; | IN The 18 large of ts (duties * | OV s 1 Aa By 6-4 free of tuition, and as Any more could attend at as 
] | we believe | the great truths of Christlanity, Let the Intellectual, the moral Influence of 8uch a Dody wished by paying a tuition fee of $5Ha month, At present 
f | | | teacher never ſorget that each child is of more value men: M Ne a Bae anos there is but one teacher, Alitra Holmes, the principal, 
' | than the whole material untyerse, and will live forever, Phis 1s the oplnlon of eyery enitghtenc Oy | | the number of scholars now in it is twenty-four, two 
; after the © hoavens shall have departed as a 8eroll when the nature of the teacher's office, Let us endeayor to gentlemen, and the rest ladies. Scholars have to be 


justify it in every particular, and then we shall elevate 
our yocation to the true position which it ought to 
occupy. 

In the remarks I have made upon the propriety and 
necessity of moral instruction, based upon our duty to 


sIxteen years old to be admitted; the average age of 
the ladies now there is seventeen years, There were 
only seven or clght scholars there from interior coun 
. ties; the remainder resided jn $an Francisco, Only 


it is rolled together,” But in what condition shall he 
live? © Two reads now lie before bhn—one, the right, 
the other, the wrong, road, let ng, 80 far as depends 
1p00 us, £ee to it that the gouthtal feet are directed to 


il 4 | the right path, 1 look upon It as a 8triking proof | | | hg it 0 | $3,000 was appropriated last year for the school, which 
4! | of the gooadness of God aud of the immortal capact- (rod, I do not mean that there should be any 6% ng Js | was t00 «mall a 8um for the purpose, but the friends of 
! 7 | ties of the human sonl, that children, at 0 early | any affected 8anctity, Or any pretenslons LO nr Fojge” education must work to make the next Legislature ap- 
4 | an age, can know the difference between right hollness on the part of the teacher. God for w— ; propriate more Wherally, | 
C! ind wrong: that they understand what is meant | Would have him as pleasant and cheerful ap & JE (Mr. Moulder in the chair, ] 
+ when they are told that God made them; that He | mers day, | would not have the ger ork te Ore Mr, Swett moved that the Convention petition the 
lives everywhere; that He can see them at all times ; t00 nach time, or crowd out the other 111 a. ahi wi next Legislature for a liberal appropriation for the 
| put I would have them recelye 


Studies of the school, 
all the «hare of attention which their importance de- 
maids, - The judicious teacher wilt avail himself of the 
favorable moment for making the right impresston 


' Normal School, Carried, 

Mr. Graham moved that the amendment offered by 
Rev. Dr. Peck, which was laid on the table on the 
preceding day, be referred to the next Convention, 


hat He can read their thoughts; that there Is 80me- 
| thing in their little breasts which tells them whether 
| they have done right or wroug, Mysterious truths ! 


which nen, pertraps angels, CAnnot fathom : hit which 
little children accept, with implicit falth, in the same 
manner In which, ag We ATrC told IWy our WY vyijour, they 
receive the kingdom of God. | 

\ controversy has occurred not only in this State, but 


upon the minds of his scholars, 

L am conscious that I have very imperfectly presented 
this subject to your consideration, But I do not exag- 
gerate its importance, If I have said anything which 
is true, anything which really hears upon the most im- 


Carried. 

[The amenIment recommended that the Bible be 
added to the tzxt books on moral culture, ] 

The Chair gave notice that when the Convention ad- 
journed the State Board of Examiners would meet in 


| jy other States of the Union, respecting the propriety 
| of introducing the Bible Into the common schools, | 
| am told that, in the city of Baltimore the childreu bring 
| 4nd ns6 the Bibles adopted by thetr rezpective denomt- 
nations, I belleve that no trouble has ari>en from this 
aurse. There 1s another plan, however, which I pre- 
for to this. 1t seems to me that all must admit that 


portant question which can be snbimitted to any human 
being, T urge and entreat you to give it cartful thought, 
to allow it all the weight to which it is fairly entitled, 
80 $shall your influence never he lost, but go on, eXx- 
tending and widening. No sincere effort to promote | ghould desire them, and could pass an examination, 
the good of others can be wholly ineffectual, 1 remem- | 8tate certificates, which would answer for any part of 
there are many parts of the Bible wifich cannot be un- } ber the kindly tones, the PRagjal = mo alocangly , the State, without suUbjecting the holder to being Ce X 4m 
derstood by children, and zome parts which are not warning and the cheering words 0 ES we os F ined by any local Board, ] 
' 8C Mm a Selection fr a teacher * whose care I was placed when a sm:; 

proper tv he read to them. If 80, then a Selectio fromd a teacher under whose care I = plac a s8mal 


the same place, and endeayor to get through with thet 
labors in season to leave on the boat to-day, 

[It was understood that the oVWegt of the meeting of 
the Board was for the purpose of giving teachers who 
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by Ames, Chairman of the Commitee 
the preceding evening, made a report SU! 
Phang. in the rate laws, which was referred tO 
State Boar 'Jucati: F 
Wn ou ; go jy t] vpts. of the Convention on Text 
& Yes terdav. we omitted to sf: ate that Pelton's Uut- 
© Maps were —_ mmended for the use of advanced 
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as follows : 
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having Deen 
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ntion 
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1SIness , 
nt 
Kg OF A. J, MOULDER, 

nd Gentlemen of the Institute : 
o adiourn «ine te, I dere . 
hanks for the kindness and consIdgeration 
xhibited towards your PÞ resl ling officer, 4nd 
the warm andq flattering terms in 


ore especially Tor Un ar 
hich you have fit to 8peak of my olli« -jal action 


bj th "q 
aring the pas! Ix ye 
Ht is deeply gratifyl ng ti ) find that I have met the ap- 
oval of those who ought beet to know how I have 
a [ 
tne (1uaties my oOthce, and whose goou 
» imost 10 he desired 
When I entered the dizcharge of my duties 1 
Beied 1 knew all that was necessary to be known, 1 
d taught for years, and considere (1 
Woroughly compet: 


x Ty | 8&00Nn] found how little I knew, I SAW As [ ad 
yY ne 4 how vast a field lay open before me. I dis 
Wvercd that constant study was neves8ary 10 digest 
+} a8 of Kne« We (1; re that had been disseminated 
Sn the subject of educ: tion, and to make the best use- 
1to apply it prac tically for the he nefit of our schools, 
2a I found our OS 1 8Y Stem in cenfausion. I endeav- 
ore! to requce w_ Ou of chaos, and your commend:- 
= enNcour: age : + tO be lieve that I have succeeded. 
always dittic ah to prevail upon our Legislature to 
fly our 8: _ Is the hene fits of the adjuncts and Improve- 
ents th: exper! ipnce and s&tudy in older countries 
| Ye _ to be NEcesS8ATY, It re quires repe ated ef- 
pri = r legislators can be made to understand 
hat is 1 Th 5 all profess an anxious deslre 
£14 the caunse of ncation. You would snppose 
by would refuzc noth ing to our schools, but there 18 
Foo often little Ac tion to back these professions, It 
taken two, three, and sometimes four years, from 
« time a Zreat re form Was SUPFRC Sted t« Q PLrOocure its 
pption TL) ; 
my can greatly assist in the good work, 
bringing influence to bear in your several 
antics upon your members of the Legislature, Talk 
them at I endeavor to impress them with a 
ewlodyue of the wants of our schools 7 8how them how 
J- after all, has been «lone -what vast powers for 
pd they posses8, and the time will come when we may 
gin to compare onr sys8tem with that of the old set 
gd States, and when we can assure the newcomer tha 
Fehildren may, in any and all parts of California, 
ain as cood anceducation as In the 
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omes 
y connection with you, fellow-workers in the cause, 
aly 1ys been harmonious and agreeable, In retir- 
to private life 1 shall retain a pleasing recollection 
dur long as80clation, But though in private station, 
ball be with you Still, Your progress, your SUCCESS, 
always interest me, and wherever opportunity 
ers, in your future gatherings, such as this, I hope 
expect he with you, to co-operate mm all your 
rts, to labor in common with you for the advance- 
ent of your cause—the improvement and exaltation 
your profession. From the bottom of my heart IL 
h you all a prosperous and happy career, Thank- 
ry yYOU again for your unyarying courtesy, and your 


tn 


bd expresstons of approval, I bid you farewell; and |} 


Clare this Convention adjourned si1e de, 
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But, while 1it is 1.0t SUTPI1s Ing t 
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apart, It 1s amaziiig that 


ntelligence should present Mt I tri 


ot the aqvocates of 
has certainly been unfortunate 
east, in meeting with no higher class of 
ninds among those Who believe 
nore excellent way. She says : 
The girls, it is urged, are incited to greater emulation 
with the vS0-calied stronger 
While the awk ward bashiuluess 
nd timid diſkdence inherent in early girlhoed, and 
ogtered by entire seclusion itrom male $society, gradu- 
Ny wears off by interchange of civilities with persons 
f the epposite sex, until, tically, the blushing, awkward 
chool girl becomes the zclt-possesssd, elegant young 
adp, the boys, on their part, naturally rough 1 speech 
nd boisterous In manner, are toned down tos manly 
efinement by the constant check of the presence of the 
'entler zex—the infiuence of the latter giving them.an 
neentive to cultivate and Practise those conntiess acts 
f gallantry and courtly deterence $0 Characteristic of 
he American gentleman, aud which, in after life, as 
nembers of so0ciety, they will be necessitated to call 
nto play. 

I think no one can read the above quotation an 
10t agree with Miss Casey that the *farguments 
re 8pecious,”! and exceedingly weak ; and, ior 
zne, I should cling tenacions ly [0 LtC O11 &ys 
ft no better arguments could fe ay wed 1 LVOr 
2t the new, znt it has been ny DI ilege LO CUI 
yersC With pers0ns who took higher ground, Com- 
manding broad, LUDAnNtary VIG Sight! | 
»f the mere externals of dress and manners It thei 
leep $0ul-stirring interest in the Joys ali + ITOW> 
If the toiling multitude. Their views were VIts 
0 the dearest interests of 0c loty. They woul 
1gve thoese educated LOgHIggT Nn youth Why are 1 
zit by the 8ame tireside, kneel by the Salle TALLY 
altar, Share the same lite Interests, and descend 
tide by Side, tlio declivity of years. And tor oy 
important reas0n that, under $1 alla * education: 
influences, their minds Would becoine 1n re har 
monieuns from a clearer perception o1 © Ot! or 
*haracter; and greatcr domes 
future relations, would be secur: 
xo00d to 80ciety—Which 1s the end 1 44 attain © 
by all educational Systcins and all Governments, 
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the Sexes together renders them oh s8tudionus 
tends to loster vanity good love of dress 
girls, foppery in the boys, a ind t00 great jamili: 
of manners in beth 


She WT AN 1wStalicey that 
ler ner OWN oObseryation where #4 Note 
en by a young girl to 'one of the boys, 
an appointment tor some Place Of amuse- 
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Ogether t 
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for the POlic) \'g of 
hat it would be sab- 
would be 
COMMON Sense Of ti1 
age, No mstitutions of any kind, not even the 
most sacred, have been free from them * ANA NONE 
Can hope for a miracle in its favor. There will be 
bad blood and bad manners, as a consequent, i 
all s8choots, 80 long as © the Sins Of the fatiiers 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
generations,” and hereditary characteristics and 
evils are everywhere active, The outlaw &pirit of 
licensC Will always find opportunities. Billet-doux 
have escaped from the windows of convents; high 
walls of protection have been scaled, and mad- 
dening tales of violated virtue have come from 
the most s8ecluded *f female institutions ?' of learn- 
Ing. If girls are Studions in San Francisco 
than in our Eagtern eit!es, where they are educated 
apart from boys—and I do not doubt the lady's 
as5ertion—lt 1s beeause men and women are less 
$tudious here than they are there, and the su8ce} 
tible natures of children catch the general tone of 
{ Society, If they exhibit more vanity and love of 
dress here, it is because it hus been 8timulated 
ayer of the schook-room; becanse they have 
entered SOCICTY 11 their chi! dno( qd before the: y were 
able t to estimate the vT'U e Yalue of its nan 
tractions an 1 the elegant nothings that pass cnr 
its gay atn hop hbecause they have 
introduced inte the put Iic ball: room, tne 
| of yanity, and listened to the pleasing flat- 
f the roucs Of Boctety With courtly manners, 
learned $0 well the art of tuning its ge- 
to the car of untutored innocence 
10! hopeſ Or nm pre OVENnen! 
CONE WISED, 
l0 Not 
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Stimniate the vanity of girls 
Doth sexes knew that to be iron 

» reason that the minds the latter mat 
earlier than that of the former, and they 4 
regard boys of their own age as equals .and con 
panions, and consequently entertain but a Poor 

[heir ideas of aress ana manners. 

The Creator has implanted in the minis of chit- 
reticence of feeling and 
marks the ass 
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tle zCXC8 IN Childhood and youth, and 15 a Þeauntl- 
proteetion to each Where the mind has not been 
<)11cd by contact with the baser elements of s0- 
ety. I have been told by highly gitted and edu- 
cated men, born in the country and educated in 
[1e common 8chool in their early days, that their 
m08t Carnest intellectual efforts wers called forth, 
and vtheir purest and highest ambitions that fol- 
lowed them through life were awakened by the 
influence of their gentler class-mat#s, The country 
distriets of New England, where tho sexes are 
e lucated together m the common school, and 
where they exercise together during the long noon 
FCC085, And where there is much- greater s0cial 
Froecvom than 11 Our cities, are every where re- 
markable for a high standard of morals. 

But it is an established tact that in comitries 
where the greatest restrictions hare been placed 
1001 the as80ciation of the esexges there has been 
the least moral purity—the marked and forced 
Iim/tations having had the tendency to corrupt the 
11 4 by exciting curiosity and 8uggesting reasons 

(\avorable to innocent -thought. Warn a young 
1410 of any particular moral danger often enough 
41d he will be apt to fall inte the Snare at ias!, it 


lc 005588 an Investigating $spirit and much natural 


daring. © Boys, ,don't do any mizschief on your 
WilY HOME L0-night, YULl rogues ! You know that 
011 are ripe for it! Don't put Deacon Giles's 
s!vigh on the top of his wood-shed, 80 that he can't 
o0 tO church in the morning,”” a veteran lover of 
zragtical jokes onee Said to a company of gay 
voung men who were returning home late one 


 &1turday evening from a New England * hnsk- 


ing.?” The suggestion, of course, provoked the 
dced that wouid not otherwiso have been thought 
© and the deacon's gsleigh was found in the morn- 
0g 0n the 1dentical spot indicated. 

Miss Casey objects to woman appearing betore 

the public as lecturer, physician and preacher ; 
$he points ont © woman's we sphere,”” that per- 
plexing question of the age, *f that has remainedq 
a Secret Since the foundation of the worid,”” and, 
' echoing the cry of unfortunates who have Cx- 
claimed * Deliver me from a woman who has a 
inission, '' 8ghe appeals strongly to the prejudices 
0' * gentlemen teachers” against them, ** entreat- 
1g $hem, if they would forever be delivered from 
ch,” to give the charge of girls exciusively to 
cmale teachers, and Promises them that, it they 
will do this, they ** will hear of no more women 
with a mission, and 8ociety will be blessed with 
many brighter ornaments than now adorn it.” 
ve cCOncindes ; © There will be fewer desecrated 
tiresides, and the Jadge of the Twelfth District 
(Court WHI not i88ue 8&0 many deerees WICH are 1M 
|: orant violation of God's hoiy command, * put- 
[1117 asunder that which he hath joined.” ?”” 

Why, one might alinost expect the advent of the 
milleniuny in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, if Miss Casey couid only persuate the 
" voentlemen teachers?” tg educate the sexes apart. 
But unfortunately for her conclustons, they have 
no data; tor the present condition of society, 
which she justly deplores, is but the practical 
working of the oil system of education for which 
$16 is pleading, and from which $he hopes to 
realize Such great results; but, as the facts in the 
mremises fall into the opposite scale of the argu- 
ment, her promizes to the gentlemen teachers 
112%t alss ſal. with them. One might well despair 

the golden age of morais it it depended upon 


| educating tho 8exes apart--the world has tried it 


4) long without the desireq result, Miss Casey's 


[ 

| ot bop $5 ' ; 
{ evident faith in what she asserts, independent of 
| invts, reminds me of a Millerite woman who rose 


11 000 of the churches in Philadelphia, during the 
Milterite excitement & tew years ago, to reprove 
one of ttie less believing members for not exer- 
ciSing nnplicit faith in the © coming of the Lord”? 
a1 the exact time foretold by their prophet. 
Why, brother, don't you know that it is wicked 
to doubt! 1 know the Lord is coming,! 1 Feet he is 
coming! I feel it in my &oul!?” 8he exclaimed, 
laying her hand impressively upon her breast. 
Bit fortunately for us, her innocent Feeling and 


belief did not alter destiny. . And, though Miller- 
ites have prophecied and astronomers Calculated 
| (Or miscalculated) the exact period of the destruc- 
1107 of our giobe, the mighty chariot of earth, 
with its hopeful milliens, $till rolls 8ublimely 
Uirough tle heavens, guided in its eternal circles 
y fixed, immutable Taws; and the great moral 
OVements of the ages are influenced by laws. as 
WIIOrm and certain as those that govern the rey- 
Oiutions of the earth in its orbit, and cannot be 
Inpeded In their progress by individual preju- 
(1008, OPIMLONS Or Ctforts, 
Wien the sexes are educated apart, and in Pro- 
POTtLON as they are Kept apart In their ehildhood 


- Cer eres” he ei 


, and youth, they incline to early and unwise mar- 


riages; for the reason that when they meet they 
fall Suddenly in love, and onee under the inflaence 
Of that maryellous alchemist that transmutes a1] 
Le Haser elements of human nature to unalloyed 
purity and goouness, there is little hope of an nn- 
lerStanding of each others character and of & ra- 
onal alliance founded upon mutua! respeet and 
allection. Tyhe consequence is that most marriages 
reSUIt frOM purely Pu>sional attractions. The true 
eause of the many divorce caves, alluded to by 
Miss Casey, les In this tact, and is not the rexult 
ot educating the sexes together as he as8umes. 
That policy has not yet hal time to hear its fruit; 
but there is promise for <*0ciety in its bud and 
blos8om. 511A KSpPearc, Who SO0Uunded all tho depths 
of human nature, understood this prigciple, and 
we-tfind a perfect illustration of - it in the Tempest, 
in the love of Ferdinand and Miranda. | 
*21s6 that, when the sexes are educated apart eh 


{ 
j 
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6.ishes a talke ideal of the other. The girl, taught 
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PF 


| :oregard man 8s hernatural protector,and innocent 


ot evil and the arts of gegicty, places no limit to his 
moral as well as physical power of protection, aud 
believes hin to be entirely good. Thns the first 
1141 whom $he meets with a pleasing exterior 
alid manly address, who exPressCcs ** noble senti- 
p1e1its,”” When fin maiden meditation fancy free ”' 
s11e enters the charmed circle of soclety—-she be- 
licves $0 be of the true nobility. She invests, it 
| May he, a pretender merely, with the magical 
' mantle of her love, and he stands gloritied before 
her the incarnation of her cheriszhed ideal. The 
boy, accustomed to read of;woman as the gentle 
companion to 8it by man's fireside and s00the his 
sO0ITOWS, and if he be 1il-humored and fault-find- 
ing because business or 80mething has gone wrong 
through the day, to be all the more phtient and 
loving, (though $she herself be weary and worn 
wit! the care of $ick children and other arduous 
luties of her poeition,) and it he return home late 
at evening, degraded by vices, and abuse her and 
her tittle ones, to increas6 in love and tenderness, 
to win lum back to the ways of purity and happi- 
ness, learns at last to believe, as Thackeray ex- 
pPresscs the idea, that woman was made for 


man's particular delectation;'** and he 
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| Why 


ner as a refined, delicate, self-abnegating prin- 


| ciple, intended by the Creator as a costly orna- 


nent to beautify his home. Consequently, he 


 cherisles a kind of floating image of $ome ** an- 
| gelie creature ”' to become exclusively his own, 


avd to love him devotedly, whether he be desery- 
11g or otherwise, and without any regard to her 
moral ability of loving what is unworthy, and to 
make home an earthly paradise without his as- 
sIiStance, and perform other equally impossible 
Quiies; in fine, a being who is entirely impracti- 
cabvie, and yet is to perform the most practical 
Cities of te as Wite and mother. 

BUCh groesly irrational sentiments could not 
have obtained in a world of reasoning beings, had 
the eexes been educated together ; for they could 
not have failed to have a clearer perc6ption of 
each other, and the united interests of life. Bat 
those peculiar ideas have $0 long formed an im- 
portant part of English and American literature, 
tat they are everywhere repeated, without reflec- 
tion, as Sterling sentiments. For, as Mrs. Brown- 
11g aptly gays : 

Say a tfoolish thing but oft enough, 

(And here's ths zecret of a hundred creeds, — 
Men get opinions as boys learn to 8pell 

By reiteration, chiefly,) the same thing 

Shall pas at last for absolately wise, 

And not with fools exclusively, 


Bus 8uch s8entiments do great injustice to the no- 
bler nature of man. They assume that he is a ty- 
rant over the affections and passions of woman, 
exacting loye and purity, independent of merit, 
arid throwing upon the weaker member of the 
family all the responsibility of a harmonions 


Hhonscheld ; when harmony is the result of accord- 


Judgment, indurate the heart, 


ant parts, and can only be attained by concerted 
action. Theee sentiments, too, 8uppose woman to 
be faultless herself, and capable of lifting man, by 
the Vower of her love, ont of all his faults and ds- 
grading viees. It is true that Love bas redeeming 


-power and divinest moral beanty, and can perform 


marvelous changes in the heart of either man or 
woman who has formed a habit of wrong doing : 
but it mnst be able to act npon 80me vital moral 
principle within, that has not been ealloused by the 
$11, and rouse the Whole mors? --- 
action, before the soul can shake off the teartul wh 
cubns of evil and become free and loyal to the 
oo00d. But veteran habits do £0 often pervert 
F weaken the power 
of will and rule with despotic sway the whole ra- 
ture of their victim, that love can only pity and 
weep over the poor h1man ruin, without the hops 
of retorming. TS 0 
Miss Casey is quite shocked at the idea Of i 
female lecturer, physician and preacher. But 1 
marvel, in passi1g to other topics, if it occurred to 
the laly fm she was lecturing to © gentlemen 
teachers” against female lecturers, and appealing 
to {Heir prejudices against them to intluence their 
opinions in favor of her proposition, that She, WO 


" 


was condemning others, was herselſ doing the 
Same thing? Consistency is charming ; but free- 
dom to follow. any attractive faith ot right action, 
is s1hlimes and one can heartily accord to Miss 
Cascy the: right to lecture, even While she Ccol- 
demis hers*If with her sex in the act, well please 
to 8ce, that her practice is in advance of her theory, 
that she has caugitt, uUnconsciously It may be, 
sS0mething of the progressive $pirit of the nine- 
teenth century. To quote Burns : 

O wad s0ms power the Giftie gle us, 

To see oursels as others 8ee 1s! 

It wad frae monis a blunder free us 

An' foolish notion. 


Miss Cascy announces to © gentlemen teachers,” 
and to her sex, that © woman's true sphere”' is 
to teach young girls. That Sounds well, and 
there is much in the zound of an opinion that 
accords with the *© pretty- behaved ideas” of 
koCiety, In all seriousness, It Is a noble office to 
teach young girt. But to limit all women to 
the same occupation, js merely sentimental and 
impracticable, for the reason that conitio!:s, 
abilities and tastes are $0 widely different. M:iss 
Casey has a natural taste for teaching young 
girls, and. will undoubtedly Go it well, But 
another has equally strong natural ability aud 
taste tor s0me other pur$Suit, and why not per- 
mit her to enjoy the same freedom of following 
an attractive occupation, without striving to stir 
up tho prejudices of the eommunity against her? 
make a Procrustean bed of ** woman's 
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women With a mission now than formerly, it 1s 
' because there are more and better educated women 


| friend, and no system of education can divert er 


' created Man in his own image—male and female, 
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sphere”' to mutilate and cripple 
hilities ? 


Are the duties and occupations of the sexes & 
| clearly defined in the world that we can point to 


them and 8ay—those belong to man, and thess tq 


woman? Glance at Social conditions: jn 


of hewing down tj 


yard—Inen who are capable 
them into leviar 


primal forests and converting 
»hips to carry the commerce 
thoase 8mail and badiy ventilated tenements 1 
darken the Þhack-streets and alleys of our 65: 
weak and delicate women, equcated in their y, 
for better conditions, wash and iron all « 

«Cw halt the night to support a family of little o1;1 


\ 
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«ith! 
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dren, the husband having lost his fortune ang his 


life and left her to toil alone. Stalwart men git in 
the telegraph office and. pertorm its easy wart - 
they sit at the printer's desk and Set «mall to, 
with very large fingers; and In the Recorde;'s 
office they copy with light pens the (elicgt; 
tracery Ot wot. In San Francisco there are 
* able-bodied”? male dressmakers, and one or tw; 
milliners. Feeble women $it in open market. 


vend nshes and berries through the crowded thor. 
oughfares of large cities in a sharp treble, car 
ing their heavy burdens on tlie tops of thr 
heads; they go out into the field and drive th, 
plow, or are sometimes driven betore it, * Hill, 
there, neighbor,”” cried & burly German of Peyy 
Sylvania to an American farmer, Who was guidins 
1iS OXen 6n the <ide of a hill that he was ploWing : 
*« why don't you hitch the women to the plow gn 
those $Steep places? That's the way we do in onr 
country.” 

Thus we $see that weak women are everywhor 
doing work suited only to the more powertul mos. 
cular systermns of men, and strong men are every. 
where performing the labor adapted to feehlc 
Women. And yet, although society looks on and 
Sees woman working $0 far beyond her strength ir 
pablic places, no alarmed conventionalist of either 
8eXx cries out that She ts out of. her © true sphere”_. 
no, not even if she fall by the wayside beneath 
her burucyr. 
ent dute of the nineteenth century, shows that wo- 
man has performed the largest part of the seyer-st 
labor of the work. 
measures her intellectual, mstead of her physical 
powers with man, that society is staried out of its 
proprieties and exclaims against ler, Why is this 
80 ? 
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than inteHlectual, and consequently, better adapted |} 


to woman's physical ability, and to her peculiar! 


delicate constitution too, as the mother of the race? | 


Think why, O man and woman of the present era-- 
ye WRO are Wearing the chains of false convention - 


alisme, forged by less enlightened ages, and ſeel | 


them press 80 hard upon your reas0n and humant- 
ty that they are crippled and dwarted of their 
full proportions. 

lam no advocate of the 80-called © Woman's 
Rights,” but I am # believer in human rights, and- 
opposed to inhuman wrongs, inflicted upon either 
8ex., The interests of the sexes are identicai—are 
one. No injustice can be done to man that wil. 
not react upon woman, and no wrong press upot 
woman that will not react upon man. Every en- 
lightened human being belieyes this to be true, 
If the mothers of the land are not developed intel- 
lectually, and are over-taxed physicaliy, the men 
of their generation will be teeble in body i mind 
— will be pigmies instead of giants, 

When Miss Casey as8ures * gentlemen teachers” 
that they ** shall hear oft no more women Witt 4 
mission,” if they will use their influence to bave 
the sexes educated apart, $he assumes independ- 
ence of revelatiop as Well as the facts of lits- 
tory, (which show thas women with a Ws- 
si00 have always existed under the polcy 01 
educating the s8exes apart—and if there be more 


in the world now than ever before.) When © God 


He blessed them and sent” them forth together t0 
$1 bdue the earth and possess it. Thus, Woman 
received with Man a direct missjon from the A:- 
mighty, and she cannot he held permanently 11 
check by the false restraints of society, being 1M- 
pelled by a higher than earthly pou: An, 
long as there are physical and moral evils 
in the world to overcome, woman's place WIL be 
by the side of man as help-meet, Companion av 


from her mission. The Creator did not pollt out 
the particular duties of each, because he gave t0 
both the liberty of choice, with reason for a gue. 
We gre all more or less dwarfed of our full mental 
and moral stature, because we are either will 
ing or atraid to exercise that reason, [f we were 
to do 80 we should have more faith in God and the 
operation of His laws, and more trust 11 man, and 
8hould not be constantly atarmed lest atly CHLange 
in the established order of things should cause $0- 
ciety to fly off on a tangent and be dashed to pieces 
against the rock of offense, but should perceive 
that the social system, like that of the Univer, 
has a centripetal as well as centrifugal t0rce, iy 

that its elements of construction are more power: 
ful than of dissolution. 

Books have been filled, and the world 
flooded with the merest twaddle about © wor oe 
true sphere” and mission ; for nothing 0! al og 
has been written has been adapted to her practies 
life, and they have borne no fruit. 
that all men and all women are out of ther Tue 
sphers when they attempt that for when they are 
not qualified either physically, intellectually pl 
> apale ny and all men and all women ars » Fe 
true sphere of action, and fulfilling ther mrmy 
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fashionable dry-good stores along the airy avennes 
Strong, athletic men sell tapes and ribbons hy «2, 
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of the nations, jn 
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ay ali 


The history ot the past, up tothe pres- | 


Al! it is only when woman 


[t is because physical iabor is more teminine | 


The trutli 18 | 
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when they'can pertorin what ay Sagonnroner er 
well as, or better than others thi "I 1AnNCe 
in which they live. Capability for the perornneee 
of any undertaking insures SuCCe>S>, anc = : —_ 
the Measnre ot right in SOCLELY » and 80 _ ne 
has always justified, at last, the man 01 i p non 
who has shown this Crownmg merit, CE A 
great the innovation of the act on t1mMe-ionogreu 


usage., History abounds IN en m_ w 
have no 8pace to chronicle them mgobey __ | 
is hope of human progres» [7 this _ L, : | 
cons0lation, too, tO those who feel lmpei o oF ( 
forog Within to CKPresS their natures vs! hays gp 
action from others. It appears quite absurc to 
mark out the ** rue sphere Ol eller MA O01 WO- 
vo1rl4 where the interests Ol life are 
everywhere £0 Þ! nded and blending, where every 
line of duty intersects eVery other line, and v here 
there are £0 many changes an needs that grow 
ant of them. For that which would be & true 
þ action to-day, might be a false one L0- 
mMOorrow, the need having passed away. But WC 
may be conftident that, wherever there are SOT - 
rows and safferings In the world to be soothed by 
Y611tle, loving CAre WnNu Sympathy . wherever the! 'T 
are noOverty and want with their long train Of (e- 
eraiding evils; wherever there are cruelty and 
x and OPPTeSSION and Shame, Woman's TRIS 
and ae is in her © true sphere '' of 


man in 8a 


ÞÞ114 re of 


£ 


Wrong 
$161 15 there, 
aCtfon. F | Gas 
When the policy of educating the Sexes togetN« | 
s$hall become universal—as it mus! eventually, nut 
ited States but in all the world —we 
may hope [or more rational views upon the Sub- 
ject of education than obtaim at present 1m SOCICEY.. 
"And we may also hope confidently ter greater G0- 
mestic happiness and a higher standard ol morals, 
The day is advancing when the knowledge of 
\ Goa «hall fill the earth,” and before its resplendent 
light the deſormed prejudices and superstitions 
that now cas their lengthened shadows upon us 
will recede into the night of ages 
SARAH M. CLARKE, 
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MExxgTING OF THE TEACHERS* INSTITUTE —A DDRESS 
OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT, —The audience at 
the High School, last eyening, enjoyed an intellec- 
tual entertainment of rare excellence. State Su- 
tperintendent A. FJ, Moulder delivered before the 
Teachers' Institute an es8ay alike scholarly, clas- 
8ical, and elogant. It abounded with rich thoughts 

E clothed in faultless language, and delivered with 
an ease and grace characteristic of the learned au- 
thor, At the outset, the 8peaker retarked that he 
proposed to make a running commentary upon 
20106 matters connected with the Teachers? profes- 
310n, to rejuvenate old ideas, to glance at 8ome of 
the late improvements in the art of teaching, sug- 
| zest usetul expedients, and aid in burying ome 
| moribund theories and exploded notions. The lee- 
| turer expatiated at length on the two modes of rea- 
* SOLINS, 4. &., by Means of the as80ciation of ideas 
| and az0ciation of words, On this head the 8peaker 
gave graphic and humorous recollections of the 
manner in which he was taught Lindley Murray's 
grammar, Various iilastrations were als0 given 
condemmatory of the practice of expecting children 
| acquire knowledge by committing les80ns to 
Wemory, and also the kindred folly of crowding a 
little of everything into the youthful mind. 

It is now accepted almost as an axiom. 8aid the 
lecturer, that an thing which appeays to the 8enses 
can best be taught through the senses; and by a little 
Ingenuity and preparation on the vart of the teach- 

er, Many things may thus be taught which at first 
Sign appear of an abstract nature and not reduci- 
'bleto the test, of the senges. 
Wn; tea-hing geography, the leeturer justly re- 
Marked tnat the approach to the child's compre- 
ACNSION 18 eAa83:est through the 8ense of 8ight. A 
$1008 18 theretore indispensable, If you would im- 
pros 2p01 the mind of a child the 8hape of an out- 
tne 0 luly, for instance, call his attention to its 
©0950 resemblance to the «hape of a boot. You may 
Tory upou it, continued the speaker, that he will 
WAA) $ 14Ve a clear idea of that country. 
"6, 20 geographical outline of California-was thus 
[2appi Y given: Including the peninsula of the 
«An province—Lower California—it closely re- 
pendles in shape a side view of the body of @ man 
wy Ne Walst down, with the leg bent at the hip 
and the Knee, The northern boundary corresponds 
ets accurately to the waist of a man; Cape Men- 
- 1909 10 te Mp; £0 much of the ea-tern boundary 
45 runs Ave 80uth, to the 8tomach; 80 much of the 
Tg 16s below Sacramento, to the upper por - 
$502 07 & log bent; 80 1nuch of the CoForado river as 
do VET CRILOrh boundary, to the knee bent: and 
The r C 4Nornia to the leg below the knee. 
220 Neotarn boundary, facetionsly remarked the 
—_ OL, may be likened to the garter worn by 
ith god Wien knee breeches were the fashion, 
— iogy f hs | A148, a child can never forget, the con- 
_ RY State, and will never be at a loss to draw 
| Hemory an outline map of it with very tolera- 
) T CXAaCctness, 
16 leo , , 
Via, [ecturer then touched upon spelling and de- 
bt and aid that in this no as8istance ean be 
gee « Irom the 8enses, either directly by a pic- 
| to $5 ndirectly by its real or fancied resemblanee 
, me. Other 01)ecet, The perplexing trials of the 


ha, : S UT 
vente 1n trying to reconcile the conflicting sounds 


gf hots ; 
iz. language, were very pleasantly hit off: 


LILY DOURN, 
vowels alone have no'ess than 29 different sounds: 


but the difficulty of their number js nothing com- 
pared with their masquerading. The 8ame let.er 


not only puzzles with its multiplicity of 8o0unds 
but different letters have the 8ame 8ound, On this 
hranch of his $uhject the learned Speaker discanted 
at length, and adduced forcible illustrations in 8up- 
port of lis as8ertions, | 

The time dovoted to the 8tudy of definitions by 
young children, in the opinion of the lecturer. is 
almost wasted, In the caze of unfamiliar words, 
the definitions are as unintelligible as the words 
defined. They convey no idea whatever to the 
ehild. Amongst other illustrations, the Seotch- 
man's definition of metaphysics was given: ©* When 
the mon who hears does na ken what the mon who 
8peaks means, and when the mon who 8peaks does 
ng ken what he means himself—that is metaphy- 
E1CS: 

The lecturer, in conclnsion, stated that no matter 
what the branch taught, its leading facts and prin- 
eiples may he ineffaceably impre-s8ed upon the 
mind of the pupil by assisting him with an as80ci- 
ation of ideas. In illustration, the speaker recited 
50me * Lays of the Laboratory,” which were pointed 
nd Lumorous. The lecturer altg tried his own «kill in 
'0neoeting a chemical sonnet;, and Succeeded” very 
vimirably, It is entitled, Phe Sonnet of Potas- 
lum,” and runs thus: 


" Sweet oxygen, my life and my bride! 
Sir Humphrey, that man full of guile, 
Has torn thee away from wy side, 
Through that odious voltaic pile, 
No longer as an alkali known. 
My nature is utterly changed : 
The dear name of potash is gone; 
And as potassium, a metal I'm ranged. 
Uh !oxygen pride of my heart, 
To thee my 80ul fondly yet clings, 
Though I've long known how ready thou art 
To unite with all created things, 
Our parting $t11] Glls me with pain 
Een naphtha, my love, can't efface. 
burn to rejoin thee again, 
And will bura when reiinion takes place, 


At the comelusion of his essay, Mr Mouulder was 
the recipient of very flattering demonstrations of 
applause. A motion was unanimously carried 80- 
hieiting a copy of the address for the use of the In- 
s!stute, It is really a valuable, fitting, and appro- 

4 priate parting gift from the outgoing Superintend- 
ent to the friends of education throughout the 
State. 

; Before the Inztitute adjourned, an excellent es- 
&4y Was read by Miss L. EK, Fi-1d 

RESIGNATION OF MR. SWETT, 


The annexed note was read from the State Su- 
perintendent elect : 

To the Members of the S. F. Teachers' Tnetitute : 

I herehy tender my resignation as a member of 
the Institute, Allow me to return you my-cordial 
thanks for the courtesy and kindness 80 uniformly 
extended to me, and express my sincerest wishes 
tor the continued prosperity of the As890ciation, of 
which many of us have been $0 long members, 

Very rezpectfully, rourd, 
; JOUN SWETT, 

Mr. Tait hoped that the resignation would not 

e accepted, and that Mr. Swett might be induced 
to withdraw the 8&ame, It was poxsible that, as 
State Superintendent, he might remain here, and 
1 50, he desired that his connection with the As80- 
clation might Sontinue. | 

he Institute unanimously resolved to request 
Mr. Swett to withdraw his resignation. 'Themeet- 


cougn, row, etc. The tive 


ing then adjourned. 


—— 


Our Publio Schools. 


— ———— 


The fall term of ths public schools ends to-day for the 
holiday vacation, which is to last about three weeks, In 
most of them there are no exereises different from the 
usnal day's programme. In one, Mr. Bradley's, on 
Bush street, an announcement of which reached us 
when it was about ending, there were," cloging ex- 
ercises'' yesterday, In Mr. Swett's, (the Rincon,) Mr, 
Myrick's (Union street,) Mr. Leonard's (the Mission, ) 
and in the Mason and Washington street 8chool (Mr, 
Stratton's,) to-day is made notable by © closing exer- 
Ciscs,” that 1s, public examinations of gome classes, 
s8Inging, declamation, exhibitions of maps, writing, 
drawing, &c. 

rLHE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The High School, which 1s the crown of the Public 
School System, bas also to-day its public examination 
and exlibition—not its great day of the year—thbat 
comes in May, when the school year closes, and in all 
the schools they have a eiege of written and oral ex- 
aminations, Nor is this the © Commencement Day*' of 
the High School—-that comes at the beginning of the 
next term, in Jauuary, when diplomas will be granted 
to the graduating class, and addresses of farewell de- 
livered, 

The High School has now about 100 pupils. They 
have gone into it through fiery ordeals of terrible cros+- 
questionings, from the graduating classes of the Gram- 
mar Schools, and hence are the pick and flower of them 
all. It embraces four elasses—the fourth being the 
your gest. 

Che visitors who looked in at the High School build- 
ing to-day, 800n after 10 o'clock, found all the clas8es 
a88embled in the main recitation-room—Mr. Holmes, 
the Principal, at bis post enjoying the occagion as & 


» 


| 


Spectator; Miss Clapp was examining the fourth ciags 
In bistory, The Class has been now two terms in the 
Institution—three constituting the year, A Migs was 
explaining feudal customs, tenures, and all that. Migs 
Clapp called another Miszs by name who told 
What became of the feudal system, 
who 8ketehed the objects, aims, etce., of the 
Urugaders—another and another, and on til in 
Successlon they had outlived all the great events 
that 8tand ont like islands above the esurface 
of the Lethe that buries the past of the hu- 
man race, If one Miss miss8ed a grand fact or 
misnamed a date, another NMiss gave it, When thus in 
order, nearly the whole class had furnished & link in 
the long chain from the Crusaders down to the Jeff 
Davis rebels, the members of the class, at random, 
wore get to rehearsing the details of great battles or 
notable stories—now telling a story that fulfilled 
s0me prophecy that Gabriel uttered in the 
ear of the astonished Daniel, now rehearsing 
the progress and isgue of g0me American event of note. 
The pupils—they are of both sexas—answered the ques- « 
tions asked, not in the words of the book—that was evi- 
dent; for each answer varied with the aptness, yolubili- 
ty and facility in finding words of the pupil; gome 
mixing the language of the historian with their own» 
Some s8taidly and with such words as they could order 
in in time for the purpose, and which would have been 


Another, 


rejected for others if they had been writing; some with 
rash, comic, original language that made the s0ber 
8tOry Bound like &a paragraph from Punch's histories. 
A good hit or a ludicrous blunder was s8&luted with 
rounds of laughter, for it is a privileged day and it is 
d-emed no sin there to langh under proper public provo- 
e4tions. 

The impression would certainly be received by a vis}- 
tor hearing this class recite that nearly auy one of them 
could give a very. correct outline of the march of Hhis- 
tory from the days of Abrabam who had no abiding 
city down to those of Abraham who occupies the White 
Hougse and emancipates all the 8lavos of rebels on the 
lst of January next, and name every important date. 
They certainly reflected equal credit on Miss Clapp, 
their teacher, and on their own application and indus- 
try. After the first year they study no more listory 
until after gradnation. What they learn of the gort has 
been already learned or will not be at all until emerg- 
ing into the active world they see their deficiency and 


with an hundred fold the labor attempt to make good 
their loss, 
The only question that troubles tae auditor 18 '' Will 
this knowledge stick?'” No doubt if these pupils go 
into s0mMe business which never calls their historical 
learning into use, it will fade ont by degrees. The 
aates will drop out, Aristides and Miltiades will be 
stereographed into one image. Battles that were 8ep- 
arated by a century will seem to have precisely the 
$4me antiquity. TAIL will run into one inconsigtent MASs, 
and they will know no more of what they show 
themselves adepts in to-day than do the majority 
of learned men who goon learn to shy minutie and 
neyer venture into the past unless there be an ency clo- 
pedia at hand to pilot them. It is frightful to any maB, 
who is honest enough with kimself to make a true Fe- 
eonnoizeance, to see how little he absolutely knows Of 
' History. Xe had its 8Keleton once; now he cannot find 
& 8Ulitury bone Whose 5Ustance has not crumbled. All 
the dates of events that occurred beforo ho came 1ntv 
being be can count on his figers. All the past is a mixed 
| muddle, but a very thin one, Let him write out all 
that he absolutely knows accurately without calling any 
book to his instant aid, and it will not make a colman 
of the Bullztin, 


Then these High School pupils are to be congratu- 
lated tor what they have learned-—-and warned thqy if 
they do not by reading often revive it, they will s00n be 
as ignorant on the subject as the most learned are, They 
learn the right thing in the right way—there is no betts 
way than the old one, They appear to have learned it 
well, if 80, it will stick well to them, though no memory 
will retain what it is not occasionally asked to parade— 
as no captain ever keeps his company in presentable 
shapec who never drills and reviews them. ga 

The next exercise, after 8inging by the whole school, 


Astronomy, There was less apparent gyenness of ac. 
quirement in this class and on this subject than in the 
fourth on History; Some hesitated as if they found the 
Waters rather deep; others—and tndeed most—push«d 
ol as if they knew precisely the character of the ford. 
The Profegssor's questions or problems for solution 
wore 8uch that the attentive listener who was carefu* 
not to be observing how many pretty girls there were 
in the room, was gratified as if he heard in tho answers 
a brief popular lecture on the sclence by Mitcbell- 
They explained and accounted for the circles of perpe- 
tual obscuration and of perpetual apparition, 8howing 
that it is position, not merit, that makes s0m3 stars al 
always in our heavens and 80me, jus: as worthy 
nover visible there. They explained why, as one 
walks rapidly up a street or dashes by railroad act0ss a 
country, though the shanties and the hedges rush off 
as if disdaining our company, we always have celestia 


company—the stars 8bay by us and travel with us—the 


© { 


was an examination by Prof, Minns of the first class in | 


_ 
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| US the pres6ut Wanis of the city, throwing aside all con- 


things of earth, except they be egpecially noble and 
grand and distant withal, flee astern, The boys and 
young ladies were called at random to the blackboard 
and there demonstrated all gorts of celestial pro- 
blems, One having learned tho height of & moun- 
tain and her distance from its top, dropped & 


other side, and read the length in miles, An- 
other gave the list of the oligarchy of the solar sys- 
tem, telling how much substance each had, and how 
slaves or &£atellites, and which liks ** the poor white 
folks '' had none at all. Another made 1t clear to thy 
youngest why it is never worth while to watch the moon 
to 8ee 80Me tar pass before its face—why the whole pro” 
ces8io0n is polite enough to go behind her. Another ex 
plained how to get the measure of the distances from. 
star to star—and $0 on, all of which is easy enough to 
those who know how, but a sad, muddled mystery to 
those who don't. 

By this tine it was 12 o'clock. There was to bea 
brief recess 800N, and after that examinations in bot- 
any and gome other branches, and then before a room 
crowded to its utmost capacity, declamations by the 
members of the graduating class, Thos who webg 
early and got geats enjoyed the day immensely. Those 
who wanted to gee the lagt part only would be obliged 
to comfort themselves with a standing chance in the 

outer hall where possibly they may hear one word in 

ten. The school is in thrifty condition and highly ap- 
| preclated. Still we 8uspect the appreciation is not balf 
up to what it merits. 


MASON AND WASHINGTON 8TREET SCHOOL, 


At the Magson and Washington street school, (Mr. 
Stratton, Principal,) in the morning, classes were &Xx- 
amined in grammar, geography and history. This af- 
ternoon, classes were examined in written and mental 
arithmetic; bes!de which thers were to be reading, re- 
citations and singing. A Christmas festival,will be 
held in both departments of this achool on Friday, 


plummet through the earth to its centre—to its f 


December 19th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
THE UNION STREET 8&CHOOL, 


At the Unjon street 8chool, (T. 8. Myrick, Principal,? 
following is the programme of exercises to-day : | 
At hali-past 9, there was a grand march, followed by a 
gong, 'f America,”” At 10% o'clock the Fourth Class in : 
Arithmetic was examined, gucceeded by a 80ng, * The 
Weary Winds.” Atl o'clock the Third Class was ex- 
amined in Spelling, followed by a gong, © My Mother 
Dear.” A811}; o'clock the First Clazs in Physiology 
was examined, followed by a song, ** The Children of 

the Union.”' 

At half-past 12 o'clock the exercises were regumed, 
with a pleasing programme of recitations, dialogues, 
aglect readings and gongs. 


RISCON 8CHOOL, 


At the [Rincon school this morning the primary 
glasscys wers examined in reading and gpelling, fol- 
lowed by zinging exercises, This afternoon there was 
xelect reading by four members of eech class, followed 
by a closing address from the Principai, Mr. Swett, A 


complimentary party will be given by his former and | 
present scholars at Platt's Wuslc Hall on Thursday 
evening, December 158th, 

MISSION SCHOOL, 


This forenoon the exerciscs eonsisted of reading, and 
the examination of various classes, with musc, songs, 
etc. In the afternoon the higher classes in arithmetic, 
grammar, history, geography and select reading, were 
examined, In the Principal's class more than half 
ars grammar g8cholars, There are 26 boys, and 
24 girls in the class. In Miss Heagen's Class | 
there are 33 boys and 32 girls, There are 
35 girls and 34 boys in the class taught by Miss Rows, 
In Miss Hill's department there is an attendance of 65. 
There are a number of pupils seeking for admission to 
her department, but the room is of too small capacity 
tO accommodate any more, The Mission school house 
was buit about two years ago, since when the attendance 
has increazed 80 much that it was found necessary 
to raise the building, and add another story to the 
houss. The singing and music of the scholars was es. | 
pecially good. At the opening of afternoon exercises 
all the school united in singing the ** Union gong ”' et 
to the music of * John Brown.”” In about two weeks 
there is to be a re-union party at the Mission School, | 
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Publie School-Houxzcs, 

EDITOR BULLETIN. I Was pregent at the lagt meeting 
(f the Board of Education, and listened to the digcus- 
slons on the location and building of public gcho01- 
honses, when it occurred to me that if the question 
could have ben considered as to its relative and ab- 
gtraot merits, in vi-w of the present prospective as well 


Siderationg of a mercly local and pergonal character, very | 


' gonsidcrations 8 were at hand. 
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| differert conciusions would haye been arrivei at, 
| The membertiom the Tenth District moved a resolu- 
tou to bui'd a4 ous», centrally located, on a 1ot already 
owned by thy department, The member from the Eightu, 
vef! & aly Ciscuig8-in was bad, moved to infetinitely 
pos[pove thy regointion, which was immediately 
g-conded by three or four yoices, and proceeded to 
urge bis m0 in by 8ach special pleading and -£ part? 
I, after a full and 
| logical s{atement of reascns by the mouyer of the resolu- 
' tion, and by the Prevident, which were nnaugwerable 
' and nndenied, the motion to pogtpone wax carried. The 
matter was doubtless settled upon outside congidersa- 
ti>ns, and hence »ll axgumentation ngseless. 

The future will decide whether that zelfish policy 
which appropriates all, aud returns nothing, is right or 
not, As representing this question, it **fears that 
somebody is trying to kill its pet meagure—discovers 
for the first tizze that the old dilapidated rat-irap on 
Bash 8treet is totally unfit for 8chool purpoges—that 


the old Board, just as it was dying, irrevocably bound | 


the pregent Board to build in the hth; and its last 
will and testament should be respected, however absurd 
and impolitic. No matter it more than one-third of the 
| children in the city do iive gouth of Marksot street, or 
that the city rapidly filling up gouth and west.”” We 


money is left, we will perhaps the next year or the year 
after, allow the Tenth gome facilities.” It is generally 


Eighth. Some time, in the future, when the southeru 


lated, and Market street is the main business artery of 
the city, and some four or five rzilroads trayerse it, and 
$moEke, and dust, and the jostle of trade renders the 
locality eligible, we shali want the lot for & ** Girl's 


High School,” * Although we have funds «<nough to 
build for the relief of the most thickly populated, and 
worst provided for, gecticn of the city, ws are oppoged 
to 80 u8ing it, because we wish to build in the Eighth.” 

That other policy (or no policy) which, like the bubble 
of a spirit-level, is certain to be always found at the 


 znrſace, vacillating in an uncerigin 8tate of ** be- 
 tweenity”” with every change—that suggests that per- 


report of yesterday left it, enjoyed gome fine readings 
* by Prot. Holmes of the High School, a practical lecture 
on Eloention by the Rev. John E. Benton of Folsom, a 
lecture on Perspective by Mr. Burgess, more Cxercives 
of Mias Sollivan's Model Class, 80mo pleasant ginging 

' under the Jeadership of Mr. Elliott, and then at 4 P, M. 
came the adjournment, 
PROF, MINNS ON THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF OUR ONE 


tendants upon the leeture arnouncedto be delivered 
on Phygical Geography by Prof, Minus of the City High 
School, 
bolit was its father, 
Arnobl Gnyot bas nobly fllustrated it, 


haps it might be better to, x0mehow, at gome time, do 
s0metaing, 801m6where, will als0 be judged by the 
future as 1t is already weighed by ths pregent. 

Now why not meet this question gquarely, and con- 
gider 1t as a question of public policy and utility, Loss 
aght of individuals and taks the gquestion on its merits 
-Aghether it is beitey for oupy citizens, as a whole, $0 
build a kouze this year on Bush and Taylor streets tor 
both s6xes, either as at prexent united, or 86 ted in 
the 8ame house, and draw from, other qistricts to fill it, 
and impoverish other gchools by abstracting their best 
material, (as would surely be tho case,) and leave be- 
iween 6,000 and 7,000 children in the Ninth and Tenth 
Districts tor another year or two with no grammar- 
house, or to build .a large honse on the Fifth and 
Market street lot, guitable for the grammar boys of the 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Districts and 
the boys of the High School, leaving the grammar 
girls for the pregeut in the houses now used, and, 
az £008 as practicable, build in the Eighth and 
Tenth for the grammar girls of thess digstricts, 
thus furnishivg eventually full grammar gccommo- 
dations fyr this part of the city for all time, pro- 
viding for the Highth ag well as by avy other possible 
Way (as nearly or quite three-fifths of the pupils of the 
Bush street school are at prezent drawn from south of 
Bueh street,) and afford permanent relief to the now 

r0wded Ninth and 'Venth ? 8hould be the question. 


in fayor of the public good, but egpecially for the | 


* of the Eighth must be first geryed: then, if any | 


[ 


| and western portions of the cily become densely popu | 


——_— 


| to build up mannufactories, out of which cities ay; 


_ 


The house on Bush street 8honld be built with a view 


to accommodate tho © Girls' High School.” Meanwhile 


the State Normal 8chool could be located in the present | 


High School house, with the girls' High School, and re- 
tained here when the boys are returned from the Fifth 


and Market 8treet house, or, the boys might be retained | 


at Fifth and Market streot; the pregent High 8echool- 


house uved exclasively for girls, and the State Normal | 


8chool be located in the new houste on Bush s8treet. 
Zhis plan would effect a much needed reform, the «ep- 
aratiou of the £exes in these districts and the High 
School, allow a gapertor classification, and cost less for 
the 8ame amonnt of accommodation than to build for 
blo mixed sexes, and would also reduce the per capita 
cost of instruction, 

The respectability of the schools would be ratsed, as 
many of our best citizens, who, from the present Ineagre 
accommodations of the schools, and especially their 
n1xed character, are educating their children privately, 
would patronize ther. The levy for city expenditures 
nas been. baged this year upon a baxis of $55,000,090, 
which will give a 8urplus, as per calculation, of at least 
$70,000 to the school Department, and in all protability 
taxes will be collected on more than $60,000,000, which 
Will give abbut $80,000 surplus. The agony expregsed 
about the cost of such a building on Fifth and Market 
strect need not be great, as upon information I am sat- 
15hed that $40,000, or, at the possible outsido, $50,000 
Will be ample to build a substantial and sufficiently or- 


Lamental house, OUTRIDER. 
of fe | x \ + 4 fla / FC C; 
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State Teachers! Institute, | 


Second Evyening's Session. 
The State Teachers” Institute after the hour that our 


COUNTRY, 
By 8 .0*clock Music . Hall was pretty well filled by at- 


Hums 
('axl Ritter has added to it and 
It is the geo. 


This 15a new 8tndy in the 8chools, 


” T/Y . Am , i. \ 4 
COURTESY OF. RANCROF! LIBRARY, 


UNTVERSITY O. CALIFORNIA, 


FAT YTIYADWTEA. 
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fields, 


' from the banks of Newfonnlland ? Bout 
' impoverished because New England vas 80 gow 


” ; 
graphy of the natural world. It explains the tov. 
the winds, treats of the distribntion of light, ang "We" 
the phenomena of atmosphere, the form ang Jin. 
$10ns of the grand Mivisions of the earth, the fects ©; 
climate on its 8urface, the distribution of animajs 6. 
men upou it, and the connection between the chars VE 
of lands-and the people that inhabit them, 14; «nay 
leads ns implicitly to believe that God Itade ill ths 
greets our eyes, and that when He had mgay js His 
eye, Critical beyond all createc perceptions, gaw it +. 

iT \ It 
good. 

Ont of all this great subject the Professor to0k for 41 
topic of the evening a single branch—the Physica) og 
ography »t the United States and the proof {+ 48 you 
ed that the whole land was designed for one ang 

4 
one nation, He was unfortuuatc in having k 
good physical map of the United States—19n, ;. 
yet to be had in the, city, The only map 5f #1. 
kind desired to illustrate the leeture, was Ne of 
South America—by Arnold Guyot—on which 46, 
lowlands are depicted of one color, the phing ,, 
another, the Jofty table lands of another, the wountyiy, 
distinctly pictured and the rivers made. mmuh of, wits, 
jag toward their mouths, With such a map of the ty; 
before us it would be easy to 866 how the great Rocks 
Chain whose highest peaks are outside of our territcy, 
and its paszes within it—binds, nor 8cvers us: how the 
Alleghany whose least acces8ible Noights are nw 
its extremities in New Hampslire and North (a, 
lina, and whieb, throughout the greater part of jt; 
length, is no obstruction to travel or internal coy. | 
merce, shedding its copious 8treams with raya als | 
toward the Atlantic and afford ng the abundant wats 
power which a civilized people always embrace 


% 


thriving towns are bred; hog the great Missis&ipyi Vs 
ley, larger than all Europe, excepting Norway, Swede 
and Prussia, is in every acre bursting with fertili : 
and its rivers, owing to their very #light fall, (the MM; 
SiS8IPP1 itself falling but 1500 feet from source to may! 
navigable to the very springs whence they is; af 
how this great Valley, gathering the water from t 
western 8lopes of the Alleghanies, from the eaxtern » 
posure of the rocky range and the slight elevations thy 
lift themselves for hnndreds of miles along nearly ih 
line of the 49th parallel, (our northern boundary) mus 
be the property and the home of but one people, 
This physical unity of our conntry was exhibits 
very clearly by the Professor, 50 that the most skepticg/ 
S&aW it, In illastration of the ease with which wats 
communication between the East and the West way by 
obtained he referred to the proposition made to the las 
Congress for a canat of balf a mile in extent to ox 
nect the Minnesota river and the Read River of t& 
North, which being completed together with ; 
canal to connect the navigable waters of the Illins 
and Laks Michigan, vesszls may pass freight 
through the rivers now in use and the canals alreat 
completed from New York tc St. Louis, and from Ys 
Orleans, up the Mississippi, up the Minnesota, by caz 
to the Red, down the Red to Lake Winnipeg, and up ts 
Saskatchawa to within 150 miles of the Fraser river 
This transverse ronte, indeed, takes 18 out! 
our own land, but it only shows that we hare not a 
ceoded the bounds that Nature would pernit us iF 
one people to occupy on the North. West of the Row'8 
Mountains we have a region hopelessly sterile, bu 2 
abundant in mineral regources—a region whe life 0% 2 
pends on its free communication with the weitern frot- © 
tier of the Continent that looks ont on Asi:, and witl 2 
the East that confronts Europe. 
Never was there a country whose parts were 80 Hats 
urally dependent and beneficial to each ober, The 
.-basiness of New England is the fisheries, ard mauntar- 
turing. Is any 05rner of the Union the porter becaus 
Massachusetts draws her boundless pn no 
i; the Hou 


a customer ſor ker cotton, rice and sugar ! V | 
Lonisiana or South Carolina any less rich becanse !19 
the frozen North the hated Yankees brou;ht down ls 
ice to cool them? And are they wise wlen they t6Y 
we shall not carry tce to their parched bugnes becil 
we came from Abyabam's sido of the great guilt w 
they would establish where Natnre nade none: : 
the West or the South any legs prospeous becaus'” 
Middlo States dig iron from their hilsides, or ww 
all seas with the sails of their ships,9r convert 3 
thousand articles of uge or Jnxury he raw man 
that at home and abroad they can ay hands on 
the North any poorer becanse the teeming Wei 
prolific of grain? or becausse the Soith gives then! * 
ton, or rice, or 8Ugar—which they zannot _— 
produce? Is any portfon Iiess abuwdant mm wealt , 
cause the Pacific 8lope and the keak monniay 
Nevada $hell out such stores of goll and S11Ver as 
precious metals ? | 
Next the Professor considered he eonne had 
Physical Geography and the development ot the | a 
race. Presuming that the firs par were Shelter? 
the Edzn of Asia, where revelation, 2tbnol0gy, 6 
history concur to trace then, he ghowed Lov tag 
0a8us 50 the north and the mountain ranges myY 
foreed their growing family to migrate we! the la e: 
came too 8traitened for them along the pennsnts 0 
Mediterranean and of Southern Asia,and LW —_ » 
distribution of the hurnaan family eonld SCATC on 
been produced from any other very eee” 
point, In Asia humanity spent its boyÞ96- - m—_ 
race spread itself, very mnch as that gres (1715101 * 
on the map to the eye—hbnge, shapeles, grace”. 
Europe it reached its boarded manhocl—IÞ o7rt, 
taining its most exquisite 86n84 of 3eant} "Prof 
clothing itself with its greatest powe?. The Lg 
showed how the very geography af Europe, ©? "ind 
intercrossed with mountains, its mutlines deep s Ln 
ed by the sea, and its divisions matte alnzost - 
able, fitted it for the home of digtinct, belligert ry 
flicting States. European history is, a5 it $05 hk ns 
might be presnmed, 026 long 8enpes 0! Wars. ctates 
foot of 80!l but has been fought over. Yet _— | 
are most powerful are 80 by the union 01 52) | forbj 
which the complicated mountait ranges 00.1077 | 
be united, Spain never was great till 04s * ho! 
Arragon were made one. France was Weak it nt 
Gallic race acknowledged tho same Govern! urs 
Britain assumcd her imperial proportions 0) od 0 
of Europe that nature would permit to be 7 Doe 
British sway were bronght together, $till thes 
nationalities were not an unmixed ingury ” in ari 
They had begotten zeparate and rival sch0018 ror 
science. The conflict between people 80 DAFT « 
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_ + ammg; but they SEFUR- 
I: Wi confined to arms; bu wx 
parated was not Lrably in every civ- 


With all appliances for the mas {vs 
rt, and pe advantage to the human erage fo 
alt. But when strife had wrought its dV) RICS 
,, when all was ready, the curtain of the - = 

Iwas lifted, and behold a New World! An _ 
ak ide turned to the Old Nations, but that 00s 
mich 1s indented with scores of Welcoming _ 
EHow different would the last wo © 
Mean history have read if the Pacific 8ide hac i en 
towards Europe! How long they may Wave 
along its shore gearching in yain for 80 Narrow 
* e as the Golden Gate 78 4, 
Loturer awelt eloquently on the characteris tics 
country that {invited emigration irom Kurope, 
Sdnced the style of man that our land $honld pr 0- 
He 8hould have the endurance of the Englisl- 
dhe vivacity of the Frenchman, the phlegm of the 
the heart of the Irishman, the dignity of the Span- 
the eye and the ear for boauty of the Italian, and 
quenchable patriotism of the Pole, America Was 
dextined 10 be the home of ariatocrats or Slaves. 
ody has said that Europe Was the paradise of = 
Felass0s, the purgatory of the middle classes, the 
pf the poor, Our land is the poor man 8 home. 
detiny is to teach that all men, 0 matter what 
nformation of their sknlls or the color of thetr 
may be free, happy, vVIrtuous, M is the land 
ne people, and nover can be the home 
Eo nations, There was but ones devil—- 

Ewas slavery—potent enough to attempt to 

sin the career we had started on. That mon- 


ty mmust b« aunibilated—tbat devil inust be slaim. 


anse. 
« hy glorious goal that the reign of man, the 


Woof Christians and the phySicat geography of the 
had pointed out as ours, Break the neck of that 
Flavery, Which has launched this war upon Us, 
Lit utterly out, and nothing can disturb our peace 
for years. Our people are aroused at last—thcy 
jat a birthright they may lose by sluggishness, 

ka future they ensure by timely action to preserve 
we bave and punish and extinguish treason. 
Ewill not be untrne to their trushd. When 
evolve at all hazards that every creature who 
he image of God is empowered to hays and to 

x himeelf and heirs that image forever, with all 
his that the Creator meant it to carry with it, 
$11 jnsure us one country, one Constitution, one 


ave above but feebly indicated the trena of the 

bhoughts with which the lecture abounded. It 

bquently interrupted Þby applause, and when it 

a volunteer quartette under the lead of Mr, El- 

mg a patriotic gong or two, aud then the eve- 
entertainment was over, 
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SIATE SCHOOL MATTERS, 
Es address hefore the County Institate, | 
(day night, the State Superintendent read 
Fhis forthcoming report a long list of 8tatis- 
yinch were not very complimentary to the} 


gorna system of common schools. He 8ub- | 


| 
ed one fact, derived from the reports of the | 
wLy Superintencgents tO the Institute, which | 


- 


En liv | & + 1 / ISO. « ; , » 4% wv , s 4 | 
Calc viAted to create SUPP ISe, It Was that 


jof Something legs than eighty thousand | 
wen in the State, twenty thousand are not | 
ding school, We confess that this is not 
Wabie and that the number is larger than 

the remarks of the Superin- 
ent, however, showed that, although there 
ned much to be done in order to perſect 


Ind 2Upposed, 


Stem, yet mugh has been accomplished j 
| 


F State 80 young and with a population of | 
than helf & million scattered over $uch | 
puense territory, The* Superintendent, | 
gn, gave It as bis opinion that Cali- | 
mw had done less for education han | 
bitier State. He might, though, 1 


' ! » = 
{A+ FG 4 0 , a +; 2 { 
« Le repel Slave States, Common Schools | 


avery do not thrive well together. But it | 
havdly fair to contrast California with | 
| The latter is the oldest of the 
bs, and does more for education than any 

When California has been as long a 


Cc 


as Maxzachusetts has, |8he will undoubt- 
De in pogzesion of as good a system of . 
6 We raized as much money per 
ar last year as the 01d Bay State, but it did 


£ 3 f. _ IN Tit » . 

by ar, YECAnse of the difference in the 

Ol Maintaininso & 
| [5 


ation, 
Y() 


: choois. The Saperin- 
vn Was Q Vars ; e. 
» 268 SeVere, and doubtlexs justly 80, on 


* , 

| apo] houses jn many of the counties. He 
ares that many of them are unfit for stables. 

hag, fine 8tock would never think 
 , 5 ** IN Mch houses as are uged for 

county of Santa Clara, Better 


* ww *.. bh I! © » i " ' ' 


6-2 'eople are able to build 
' 1e AVeran : 

S *%Sz& Wages paid teac 
the State 56 | teachers 


&Al) »n } 
F iS $40 a month * the lowesxt 
aid any | 


018 in the rich 


Mes where the ] 


[ 
male teacher was $29 a 


[ 


Then nothing can prevent our Progress | 


| meets of pioneer days have given place to an 


| month: the lowest paid ' a female teacher 
was £30 &s month. He was, t00, pretty severe 
on District Trustees wao were for employing 
teachers were 


cheap teachers. The cheapes! 

' {IVC . " ow by Ye 
:n reality the dearest—Were, 1N 1ack, orten | 
The Superintenaent | 


totally unfit to tt ach. 

] ; "| 
| | of naving 8chool teacuers good | 
In favor of paylng Svavy LICTS { | 


w > 


Th if they discharged tnelr QUy | 
LS, J al 
earned their Wages. Another evil 
changing 


113 & 


of was the constant 


here. very few being +C ntinned 1n 
gchool over one Year. 


the $same 
* 0 4 _ $ h vw" {a ©< —_— vy* |} ad 
ONe Case IN SAn Francisco WRere a tTeacaer nau 


FE 1 _ — 
There Was 


heen continued in the same school eleven years 


(the Superintendent nuwmmsey, WE Prevdume), and 
, * ' . ol i P % 
another, in Marvyesville, bad taught the same 


An instance was named, 


*_- 


«chool for nine Years, 

. v 

5 3 * 6 " - & . Fe o k H 

! FUSS14,. WIEeTE & WILL i116 (LTILL 

p } moOtic 
- - _ % w* 11 Q £ Sr © 
school! 101t\ Y SUL S, i L It Z 

} . + _— . 1 A = I,1l; vor + 71 wo q 

school] system ; every Pareny 15 UVHgEeU WH ul 


his Children LO SChoo! 'v} be fhned In tioak 
atry, if a man is born and educated 
Shoemaker he remains a S$hoemaker all 


life So with a tailor or a teacher. 


in thosxe old nations change 


With us the cage 18 Te- 


rarely 

aeir profess10n. 

| | ; : z Q5| 4. 
' yerzed,. Men here never consider themsetves 
| fixed anywhere, and hence we ought not to be 
Surprised that $0 few adopt teaching as a pro- 
fession. It is used 8imply as a stepping-stone 
to other positions, and followed antil 8omething 


better offers. Female teachers occupy a Similar 
position in the profession. They teach—some | 


*" . ® - p * 4 — ” 
of them for the love of it, but more generally 
| "-” X y - 4 , ” 1 " » {] 4 - cl TP ">. I, LY i 
becanse they can earn more than in any otnel 


he L :S 4 
calling in which a woman can engage, and þhe- 


cause Amprican horn women do not hke to en- 
Jag 


a matter of course the large majority of them 


. Y A mn 8 : 4 
& in any other empioyment for wages, AS 


| { are ready to leave the schoolroom the moment 
an offer is received which is deemed more ad- 
vantageous. Under*these circumstances, how 


are we@4o secure tbe services of men and women 


az leachers who are ready to devote their lives 


th the Profes810n ? 
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| The Academy of Notre Dame, at San 
| f G1 Joe. | FF {4 

The institutions of learning in California 
have been as rapidly advanced as the won- 
derful growth of the State itself. Stately 
Colleges and Academies, yearly extending 
their great benefits as they enlarge their do- 
mains, are now to be found in our midest with 
8ystems of education well perfected, Profes- 
80r8 thoroughly versed, and order, the first 
great law, permanently established. The in- 
S$titutions for lads and young mAh are nume- 
rous, well supported, and sevyeral of them, as 
that of Oakland,. of Santa Clara, and the 
Union College of this city, would vie with 
those of the Kast, in all which goes to perfect 
bhe education of youth, For a State that has 
Just passed its firs decade, this will hardly 
be believed abroad, and even to our citizens 
the rapid progress of educational: interests 
must he a matter of wonder and surprise. 

But a short time since the ALTA gave a 
description of the new buildings at the Col- 
| lege of Santa Clara which extend over & 
large area, and form a structure that has few 
8uperiors, Kazt or West, in the architectural 
#kill displayed and in its vast extent. W 
'now turn to the Academy of Notre Damezyg 
San Jos6, which has also undergone a com 
plete metamorphose.” In the midst of its" 
beautiful grounds there has been reared a 


massIve and elegant building of mammoth 
proportions. The frame and adobe tene- 


edifice which may well be a matter of State 
pride, There are few institutions on the 
Atlantic ide, . for the education of young 
girls, that can compare with this California 
school, 

The main building, which is four stories, 


has a front of 160 feet, and wings extending 


%* 


TT i The following table shows the number of white 


EO ; 


206 teet. This is exclusively appropriated to 

the boarding scholars, while other buildings 

in the grounds are set apart for the large 

day-school attached to the seminary. From 

the bagement through the long range of 
parlors, recitation rooms and dormitories, up 
to the large observatory overlooking the 
forest of orchards around, the exquisite neat- 
ness and order which preyail elicit from the 
visitor unqualified admiration. The gardens, 
playgrounds and vine-clad arbors seem 
a fit 8etting for all this interior 'excel- 
lence, and the troop of happy, laughing 
girls filling up the great avenue through the 
bending trees—a fair commentary upon the 
devoted care and love bestowed upon them. 
Here we find pupils of every rehgious de- 
nomination—Catholic, Protestant and Is- 
raelite; young girls from our own city, from 
the sunny homes of Los Angeles, and from 
the snowy hills of Washoe, It is a little 
community, with its quiet 8urroundings, in 
which all seem happy, and without the rough 
contact of the outside world to mar its pure 
enjoyments. The system of education is 
thorough, and the attention given to the pu- 
pils maternal and unremitting. To describe 
the different departments, the rooms for in- 
struction, from the primary to the s8enior 
classes, the library, the cabinet of minerals, 
etc., would require more space than the ALTA 
could spare in this millenium of mining ad- 
vertiszements, and would then give but an in- 
adequate picture of the immense building, 
Now that the railroad is being rapidly com- 
pleted, a visit to*San Jos6 will $00N be a 
-pleasure trip of a few hours, and, when 
there, no more agreeable time can be pazsed 
than in an inspection of the delightful 
grounds of the Academy, and the wonders 
of the interior of the school buildings. It 
w1ll prove a great surprise, even to Califor- 
nians accustomed to rapid and grand im- 
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provements, PD. 
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CITY ITEMS, 


The Proportions of the Sexes in Cali- 
fornia. 
- 
.. males, white females, white perzons, and persons of 
.* all colors in each county of California, as reported 
by the U. 8. certsus for 1860: 
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Calaveras... 
Coluea 

Contra Costa 

| © þ © © OR IORITOIEY , N 
El Dorado 41] 3.671! 


<4); 
Humboldt 
Oo D'YY OO AEEGE CRE | 
Los Angeles | 
Mariposa 
Marin 
Mendocin 
0 AEST EKSP 
Monterey | 


Plumas, 
Bacramentso 
Santa Barbara 


San Bernardino 
Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin. ebb SlDoed acted | 
San Luis Obispo | 
San Mateo 

Shasta 

Slerra 200000 v20000000000 250000 | 
S:izkivou wel 
Solano 7 FIR14 (1 WEAR, Ep \ jd | 
RKonoma 

Stanislaus 


r 

| NN _ | . (615; 

Tuolumne | 12,57 3,488! 10,003] 16,24 

Y «2 » {( 716 
5,005 
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From this table it appears that only 28 per cent., | 
or about one fourth ot the white inhanitants, are 
females. There may be 109,000 white minors, 30,000 
boys and 50,490 &irl-, in the >State. Suhtrict these 
figures from the totals of males and females, and we 
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# 
ascertarn that there are 183,853 white men, and 
[8,149 white women, or 233,005 whife 2dults of both 
$eXCe8 In California. The white women number 
then only 20 per cent. of the adult white popula- 
tion. There are fon» white men to one white 
woman. If we subtrazt 48,149 from 183,856, we as- 
certain that the white men have an excess of 
135,707, as compared with the white women. There 
are 80 many bachelors in the State—three white 
men out of four are unmarried. These figures are 
fall of significance. They tell much of thes0cial 
condition of California, They should serve as an 
ad vertisement throughout the world, of the scar 
city of, and demand for women in Calitorma., All 
through the rich gold-producing counties, four men 
out, of five have no wires, and at least two out of 
five would like to have wives, if they could get 
them. These disconsolate bachelors arc many of 
them poor, and unable to support families in lux- 
ury, but, they might be good husbands, and provide 
their wives With all the necessaries of life, Let the 
oId and young maids of christendom take note of |, 
this great fact: three-fifths of the «dalt waite pop- 
ulation of California are men without wives. | 

Let Statesmen take note of the fact that the ratio 
of fonr men to one woman, 1s as INJUFLOUS to the 

ze0ple and the State, as it is unnatural. National 
health and individual happiness require an equality 
of the xexes. There is a polarity in 80crety as well 
as in the chemical elements. Inequality of the 
g6x1al relation may canse Convyulsions In the 
SOCtA|! world, AS 1 daistarbance in LG Glectric equili- 
hrinm does in the material. The great evil here 
mentioned is not new, but has existed for thirteen 
years, in one of the richest countries of ihe world, 
The evil was perhaps unavoidable at first, hut its 
continuance 1s Owns to grave errors In publics 
policy, No amount of money Will pay men tor 
living an unnatural and mizerable hte. Thereaan 
be no justification for the muintenance of a policy 
by which three-fourths or one-halt of the men are 
to live and dic without wires. 

This disproportion between the sexes is greatest 
in the inining countics, and least in the agricultural ; 
listriets. Santa Barbara has 42 per ceat. of fe- j 
males; San Bernardino 40 per cent.; Los Angeles} 
and San Francisco, each 38 per cent.; Sonoma and 
Santa Clara cach 36 per cent.; Alameda and Santa 
Jruz, each 35 per cent:; Contra Costa and Solano, 
ach 34; Sacramento, 32; San Mateo, 29; Yuba, 
vl Dorado, and Shasta, each 23; Tuolumne and 
Mariposa, each 2!; Butte, 19; Nevada and Calave- | 
'38, each 18; Siskivou, 17; Sierra, 13; Plumas and 
[rinity, each 12, and Klamath, 11, Only eleven 
Faite fernales in Klamath county to &) white males ! 
f we exclude the children, and count only the 
idults, the disproportion between the 8exes In all 
;:hese counties is etill greater, 
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Number of Schools and How Long Maint: 
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Attendance at Schoo!. 
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ae $6tal number of schoolts in 684 Gigtric., 
T34, of which two are high set901ls (in San Þ,., 
cisco and Sacramento,) 48 grammar, 364 yn), 
Rad; * -{< rm acl p , f 
ages of 4 and 6 years attend no 8choo!; leaving _ _ pointe pt age ou 490 primar 
Tr | S {schovis. The Engiisch High School in &, Þ, 
only about 8,000 unaccounted for in the returns, E Fl 
While the Census returns indicate > number | Y RN” 
15ually attending the public ht 4+ vs gry Latin High School in Sacramento nutabery gt | 
time as 29,000, the teachers report 36,540 as en- | 60 pupils. The average length of time fer w: 
rolled during the year; the average number be- |schooi was maintained during the schogl you, 
longing 15 23,000, and the aAVerage (aily attendance ] ten months, 18 five and four-tenths month, 
is 20,000. The: Superintendent considers it for- | about six and five-tenths months for a yo, 
tunate for the health and physical development of 112 months. 31 schools were kept open {og 71. 
the children, that ont of 16,000 between the ages 3 months; 198, or one-fourth ot the whgls A 
of 4 and 6, only 3,700 attend the public *ch ls; ber, only 3 months; 211, or a little more +... 
but large numbers of that age attend the private one-fourth of all the schoolts, Iiess than 6 Mont) | 
&hools, particularly in San Francisco, where they 157 less than 9 months; and 114, or one-$ye;;, 
are excluded by law from the public schools. The 9 months ani over. Of 754, the whole unmher « 
total number of children attending patlic and pri- 
rate schools is 38,000. Dedueting 4,000 between. fourth, are free 8choots, all the rest are partia] 
4 and 6 years, whose attendance js worss than; Maintained by * rate bills!” and tuition—in gy, 
ascless, we have about 34,000 Gctiildren between words are haif-private £&chools, These fa gy 
the ages of 6 and 18 attmding sehool, and 20,000 the language of the report, 8peak for them; 
children of the same age not attending any schio0]; © They need no comment asking for a State 74s ,. 
or, in other words, only two-thirds of the children. make the gchoots free, and to continae thor, .. 
of the State who ought to be at s&chool are found least $ monihs im the year. A child ations 
there. school only 3 months in the year, from the a ,; 
A School Tax Demandged, 6 to 18, could only attend 3 years, leaying vear 
6+ Here Len," SUAYS tho report, ** are 21,000 liy- of wasted time,” ' kl <0 
Ir Arcmmme ; in favor of a State School Tax There are fave $CNOO1S for CG1OTe( 114d] 
He argUments It 18Vor of 4 State SCn00t TAX. logated In the chief towns of the State and at 
Were good sehools provided, 15,000 of these child- ed by only 162 out of the 735 colored | 
None of the 455 Chinese children attend, x 
Wo Fo A NES | ' 8Separato 8chool is provided for them ano... 
ble facts my well startle us it view of tho tarure Hr city of -BeR oh nto, by special law T4 
of our State. The number of children under 4 children are admitted into the public SEN 
years of age 1s 39,000 ; in two years half, at least, white ehildren, but with this eXCeption n 
Provision has been made for their educa! nm, 
Average Time of Attendance. 
The average number of pupils bclo! 


1 : " To 3 i > ” » g NL j 
public schgo!s is 23,416, Beside this, 9,000 attend 


private schools; 20,000 between 6 and 18 years 
attend no sch00l at all; 12,000 more between the 
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ciseo numbers 125 pupils, and the Enghy, ., 
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ren would be in attendance, Phece incontroverti- 


of these will be ond enough to attend schools it 
they are provided. If the State docs nothing for 
the better maintenance of public schook, we sh1atl 

500NR He in tlie condition of Ingl nd, Where 57 [g&7 publi > gehonls IS 22. 965, and the ayer 
cent. of the children ncyer attend ally >Chool , | ; | 
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whatever,” endanes 19,992—or 8) Per- Cent, 3 &ROWing & los 
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and earnestiy comments, El-ewhere in his report | time of the chitlren attending. The 
16 States that he has caused poiftitions to be circu- . | I 

| - 1G HS CAUSE( PEAtIOns bo Ve CIFCU> 1 of daily attendance on the whole number en 
{at 101} th ; (FF? kt bd £b kat k + y* {£C Fi) . by *. y ; ? : , , 
44 LCA $366 LL LIOETERLY Lt16 SIALL i400)! SIZSNatlures, 11 aAying 
the Legis}ature to'impose @ speciat tax for school! 


on the register 13 only 04 per cent., Show! 


of CE) # (-C y purposes of t half mill on a dollar, or 5 cents on | of nearly bal. This great evil ongnt to 
AN > ETOP \ } each $100 of property valuation, which tax, he es- | edied. The average time during which 
timates, would realize the net, «um of $78 055, on | are maintained is only s:x months and a halls 
the asSessment of last year. Nearly every loyal | best, and tajing into account the loss throng 
State but California FeCOgnNISES and Acts upon the irregutar Al NU wee for te v6 000 
lemocratic Pt inciple that property $hould be taxed seholars, Is only throe Moritys and a 19: 
to provide for the free educationof the peopte,and | dalty average percentage ot attenaance on t 
Several of them impose a much hoavier tax than | Whole number 6 e&MIQLen In the State between 4 
the one here proposed, while even the hard-fisted | and 18, is 244 PCr CONL, In M LSSRCNUSCt!3 the 
: A CE ET EE LT LOI IPO colonists of Conneeticut levied a larzer school tax PEerconnge ON @UENGANCE ON Lie Whoie number « 
ee Ce Eee nn nnn——>— =, than is paid by zome of the wealthicst counties of, census children between 3 and 15 years, is 76 per 
Edncational Tnterests of the &Etate, wealthy Caltfornia, A State tax is preferable to aont, Tlie percentage of enrollment in the anhiy 
LE: Ms (15triet or cowity taxes, for $ehoo! purpo3es, he- |; xchools on the whole number in the State hetwee! 
Cause It Is more Uniform and SUVCY collected. 4 and 18, is 46, In Massachuscttis the Same at 


ConQition of Cur Public Schools, 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,] 


SACRAMENTO, December 30, 1863. | 
The thirteenth annual report of the State SuPCr- | 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the first report | 
from Mr. Swett, is a document of great interest, 
but £0 voluminous as almost to dety any attempt 
at condensation within the limits of a letter, It 
presents a complete expusition of the condition, 
workings, re>ults and defects of our public school 
&vstem, and discusses every phase of the Subject 
with a degree of intelligence and practical 80ns6 
which could have been brought to the subject by 
very few men anywhere, and by none in California 
with more experience, indusrry and natural fitness 
than characterize the present State Superintendent, 
Mr. Swett scems to have devoted himeclft to the 
work of reorganizing aud periecting our free 
£chool eystem. His firs: accomplishment in this 
direction was the passage of a revised School Law, 
taking the place of the numerous faulty and con- 
ficting statutes which heretofore regulated or con- 
fused the business of education. His first, year in 
the Department of Instruction has revealed other 


legis)ation, and by the hearty cooperation gf the 
people, Ignorance and remissness on the part of 
otlcers Charged with the care of the public schools, 
neglect or indifferexce on the part of parents, and 
the failure of the lvcal and State authorities to 
provide adequate means for the 5support of more 
8chools through a longer period, are the chief 
Canzses Willeh male our System Of public instruc- 
$ion far inferior {© thit of other States, and insattt- 


Ueraild of Les Hnpertections Will party 4PPpear in 
the gubjaned synopsis of the jralirg tacts set 
z -4 « . , 
forth, 1h MPF, DYett's report; 
TY . L > a— 

| , The Number of Children. 

The total number of white children of -all ages 't 
in the State. is 117,136, of whom 78,055 are be-\ 


tween the £049 2ges of 4 and 18, and 393,081 

ander 4 years. The wmunber of children of ally 

* ages bor'y 1: Califoruliu is 74 
negro children returned Is 735; of Mongolian 

In mMI'ren, 4,592; or aeat 

4nd quis V, BL; Of Lilly - 41> number of 10J'S3 

between's and 13 is 39,700; Ot yirls. between the 
$ame ageh, 35,955 ; the number ov white children 


ketweell I and 2! ) cars, 4,129. C 


C 


Of County Superintendents and TreaSurers, Was 
- , , yy $307 MC , vs TA \F T TITTY. q EE PR : '\» y Þ XV a c 7 
1ceds which can be supplied only by additional 2 CORES oy wihicy San Francisco along raised | | nat. Only 77 have taught the 
$193,000, 
was $68,000, 
taxes” was $ 
yy 


and Marysvitle, leaving only $3,000 raised by dis- 
tricks proper, The total amount received from 11 | cates, and 124 temporary certificates. 
all cources for the 8wpport of schoo's, according to Se* 
the returus, was $551,000, of which San Francisco [1 | Educational diplomas, and 43 State Qertcarent 
recervel $219,000—or nearly two-tifths. This =” 
cient for the neods of the r.sing generation. The Son Was equalto $7 44 to every white Chitd in }/ rejected by the State Board. 


[ 


£ 


SCROO] registers, Phe total amonnt expended was if 
$453,009, leaving a balance on hand Sepicember | 

+ 1A [3 & {\, » ; , ; . P__ : { WICK | 
158, 1863, of $97,000, as nearly as can be ascer- | half the amount, The number of Þnes 


are closv4 \wo months eariier than under tre old Jaw, 
OY TY Ys ” . ; 4 ; —— \ | ” q [ k - » * _ 4 Ts Js &! 
and does not indicate that the &chootls have more 144.. The Superintendent says he ot 


4 $35, - The number 01$30,000 was expended above the amount returned 

as at leaSt 39 districts failed to make any report | 
ol expenditures, and yone are returned forthose | 
districts in the reports of County Superintendents, 


lntendent, whether school office 


Ouly eighteen ilistricts ir is State voted in fav 1 ig Q5 

os oral oehool tox under tho erent le Oh [| nneage 6 oF 
this £nbject the example of various States is qQiQO- 13 | Teachers and their 7 Fe YZ RF 
red, tending tO DIOVe the 1ecesstty of a State «£11001 1! The whole number of teachers employ BU UNTIG 
tax. Our State Behook Fond, derivable from the || the year was 919, of whom 535 were males and 
Su18 Of lands, is eas than @ million of dollars, and | | ſemales. Of these 79 failed to make returis 40 
[16 1terest On it allows only GC UL Der child . 4 wet eogk 4 bg 
per annure, While the local taxes amonnt to only cording to law. The average monthly SALUT 0 
$4 42 more per chil, and the total atrount raised teachers is $80 ; but as the average time for which 
rom at eourees, rate bills included, is only $7. | { gehools are maintained, is only 8ix months, and as 
ber States raise nearly that much by general |;., 101 are paid only for time actually employed 


taxi tion alone, So far as returis have een re- 
ceived trom the petitions circulated oy the SUPCr» the averkge annual ealary is ouly $450, The total 


#;.1 
TVE 


'Y; 


ntendgent, the proposition for a half mill State amount paid tor teachers? salaries during tie year 


ww > tax in this State ineets with universal favor, | | was $328,000 ; divide this by the whole numver 
nearny every person elgning tis petitions cheer- | | teachers employed and it will give for average 
tity, They will Coubtiess von begin to pour in nual compensation only $357, out ol which pittance 
pon the Legislature. teachers must board and clothe themselves all 
Receipts and Expenditures. pay taxes, A servant girl, or an pile Do080 

The Siate apportionmernts for the naman, receives as much or more. Une vim. 

[10 Siate apportionments for the school year 000 its tenchers only 6h per month. No wonde! 

101g August 3lst, 1863, (consisting of interest || better talent is not permanently Secured for 
* - R : X . ; , % , " j \ 

OO! [18 proceeus {1 C1100] lands s01q,) amounted onr s&choots, and that the average _—_ 
to, $145,097 54, of which $17,147 20 was _ | | time teachers have taught the Same > 
{ 's $! {5 the) 4 54, O! Which $17 147 20 b 15 dne the is only SEVEN at one-tenth months, The 
DFCVIOU 5 Y Eu , and i10t Paid "8 ON aCoOgOUuUnL "TH DFCS5s miseraile pParsImony Of Trustees and mY 
m CLETTLAN is ON the Treavury,?” T') 6 amount mea greness of State appropriations, mas 1 

leriveyd IVOVW1 COUNLY School! tax, A8 nearly As "held respons:ible for thus driving talent WW 
Cat be estjimated from the contlicting returis fitness from the teachers' YOCcation, - To 
the teachers subscribe to the Zducanond wo 
Same $8C11001 
Inxtitute 


Y j 
It] 


0 


years and over. 308 attended the State ny 
14d the um derived from *« district and 242 attended the County Inetiiates, 0: wy 
28,000, but of this, $30,009 was raised } 1486 were wisely and justly allowed their Salary cw 
9ards of Examuanm 
| ] grade Cer 
yy 4 (Pu 

9 dial 


hg amount raiged by rate bills!” 
by 
yg 


by City taxcs in Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton | ing absence. The County B 


issned 159 first grade and 294 $econ 
cants were rejected. There were 155110 
} ' \ «1 mY "@ 
first, Second and third grades, 31 appre 


School-Houses 
Total value of school-houses any 
the State, is $348,000, San Francte agg 


6/\(| 


he State hetwoeen the ages of 4 ant 18 years, and 
_ - | : . ? Bo of . * 
0 $15 90 for each child enrolled on the pubic 


FL PEALEGTY 


" 
;.568 


houses in the State 15 31 ; of Wooden $rt 
X tn k! 
is vaCe LO LY 


647 ; of © >chool-houses which uls8! 


amned from the conflicting returns, Titjs large 
aance arises from the fact that the $6400! year | 


THELEY 


ber having s8cen a 8chook-bouse wAr oP 
yard [ bat there are SCYCrA] 1h the 20KEHU 
or 0ne Surtnded by shade trees, Or 

with a 8mgle shrub or flower. * 4 
$1 bstitutes are 80 wretched that B 
farmer Would think tlcem {it tor HOUSING : 
or blooded stock.” Very ſew of them pu 
' braries. The State lacks a school IDAary 


han they can use. It is probible that at least / 
Lal 
(10 JILOPP 
L 1s for the Legislature to decide, 84.ys the Super-/ 
rs ought not to bo 


x 


equired [G6 inake SCMe re port of the public 10ons 4 11s P43 
Vs Which they receive and appropriate. like that of older States. At prevent 


—_ A ”v A om iS, 6 
COURTESY QF RANCROFT LIPRARY, 
UNTVERSITY © 


CALIFORNIA, 


1 blic schools, only 219, or a little more thay wn, 


51uthe*; WH: Le 
ql TLe ry 5 


high TREO 


it aries Ci MELT UART Oney ,* (a; 
States inthe West whic h havye 


ict o0]-house, Aggrega ating as Sos 
. Inmes jor one State. The &C poo. ers. 
It as much as they Shoutd be Dy C1 
al LB y 


Super ntendent- | 
ent gives a Sharp ai [ KUNng 
neglectful ant " INRCCu-' 


'S NE 
derintend 
| SIOV en! Y, 
eh numbers of the County 8 

211} ASSUrCeSs 
«ft them tor 


M (1 the 
. mer IN WW ht 
Wents make out ther reports, 


if cers that he will entorce again 


4 


-_ 


. Oo at DIOVISICON Ul the 1aW 
ps x Marg : 20, Ti) 6 deducted 
Ty, 10r thc fect of duty, Yet aA yp mryepls 
» BY that when the average annua Ay 
y upe rintendents 1S ONLY $400—th Q DO U | 
0 ap of Stanislaus YECEIVHGg only $20 }!—it | 
- be expected that competent and iwitlt- | 
, il] always fill these positions. Kc =_ 
" 1. COHN] nyt Le4 1crs are aiSO TX © Wn my 1 | 
_ ar6 not entitled to their Pay 1 Tae) Fall 


ts required of them. 


k FCPO! 
tHhool Law. 


The Revs: ($1 
$i FAN 


ks passed last SCSSIQN, meets Wien gL 
"& 


Q on 
4 . . WP7 *3*,3 61 F »* 4 } yy 
Ui Wd [LAS CONIUDCHNCER EFCUL POTOVRS. wit 
p -q . : v* 4 F v4 © Ar, * V-3v1i7 l1 k 
; INT O! its EW TEeALUreS ATE, Mani, Tilt 


- * ''g »* 7 [ L4”® * 
My 6nd with August instead of Uctover ; 
LS | 4 


Bo ; 1 
SHE, SCLLOOLS 


SJnnerintendent to VL 
the State, t0 atrend the Iius 


my parts 

$ ' j — ( +} + »( 11 < _ 
ro tOtLY [DU MIU {14 Thu $SCS UN LIIG (| Tort l 
torest: allowing County Superintendents 


"hovDl Uring their Ottic ial LEramm ; ap DrO- 
LINLONCY $01 EX Peli> $CS O! County Teachers 
making terms ol rip otarny Ab Fears 


k. 1 
. % 


i 016 year, one to be etecte «1 eac N yet 

| to fe 4 body COrPOTate, ant > owe 
{MITLHEED COR! 1 (FIHLOUNLS (listricts wr LH | conve. « 
il tO es! blish Union Grammar Schools 


making s8tringent provision 1or Col- 
F Diatrict ECHOOV LAXES and rate bills; au- 
Board of Examiners to jissue Leach: 
years, [NUS Gispi "NSINg 


* s ® 
Wilts 


SLA 
WIL 


1)F Six 


11S 

ke IN ations: authorizing Com nty Boards 
INers 10 18&UC COUNLY Certificates jor one 
DT | 14 tO renew the Same Without 

ko» % 4 o - . S.4 P . 
Tit) ” te HL41e Board Q! Examina- 
PI 16 ONL And TO PFCSCILUC @& UOLLOPFIND 

$tzte Teachers! Institute 
4 2 ? , - 
_— arising iſrom WFeachers' Insti- 
g&t forth, and the proceedings ot tne 
8 Institute are briefly chronicled, 
anty Supcrintengvents WHO Were present 


&t State [ustitute, thirteen in number, took 
k fivor of a State schootk tax, 
SCS810N 6l the State Board of CXAmiInNA-= 
teachers presented themselves for exami- 
Ethough tnly J5 were able to remam 
the ot whom 9 receiyed State dt- 
£118 ertificates tor four years, 32 State 
ates for two years, and 31 were rejected. 
IS given Of the State series of schook books 
at the State Institute, and a long adher- 
D a 1mitorm is urgel as 4 matter of 
aioeOu, 


11g ie {1ST 


SCSSION, 


F {> (? 
wL© 
&SCYICS 


of the good reuits of the State 


198 te 1s ranked tae OFgUNIZLELOT oat a State 
: prs! Soerety, known as © The Catlitornia Ej- 
eu dal Society,” aud the estaDiisghment- of a 
Ota Y eQneati 1A | m1rnal, . 
veur UPerinten lent, de ond the new Series Ot 
'r of vr sehov! reports and registers which he has 
\ Up MI and Gistributs t, tor the pPUrPOsC Ot &£6C- 
__ WHLLOPIILY and accuracy uit these respects, 


Ti TY FLEEEUL ” 16 1 
(} 4 HLCLERTL / 'F [ 


varied statist ics 


and +4. z 1il LOL, ala 

Cht- The Oath oi "Ng \nce. 

he Fact requiring 16; ers to take the oath o 
ue!  _—_ has |} 3 | 

" mee las Leen rigicoty eni{o8red throughout 
Wy [e, Light or ten teachers, Whose 8ervice: 
han I] he snared | 

= Cil bg $sparegd, cage A than take 
108 


bli, eaiIIG OTIICTrS SW 1Hovw Us if Without heinge 


Co pg raggs > ings, t Hom: zh Ti has sealed 
and _ Ku » Ah _nhs SOME * SCCesN t116- 
" 0 AL hs 4 Ne as « Sabin 111 £31601] (1tstricts *ather 
our 811Þ)10\ THLRTOTY teacyers, and It is recom- 


04th Of allegiance be* als0 pre» 


tt » Swan 

ntþ 107 trustees, Our schools Should be nur- 
ha I ] pong & nd 1s loyalistss Shpul: 1 have 
uw, to 00 V | then 

(ny 

os my, . \ 

wy 10% State | ES. School 

ru enea m May, 1862, with only 6 pupils. It 
gn Prams 9), Tree model claszes are Con- 
my rot 1 av 4 » *1 

WEST, 410 three more will s00n be orgar- 


1C PUPits it these classes are e required 10 
og Practical UJetails of 8chookroom UOty, 
A 14 TIC! (1 fo Cheers, At L116 Clos? Im Lt 
| m MUAY, 1563, [4} uy SEuder Ss Zrall [12:4tt ( 

wr args. ail of whom are now $UuC- 

F- CUSAgEeU IN teaching. The $8chool is 
( . ” gn Dy 10 Means adapted LO Its W; ants, 

dis 66 4 and K-arny stree ts, San Francisco, | 

Y APPN Priates $6,000 per annum to its / 

,, and the rent of the built ling and salaries 

> a: Urs Of the model c lasses are paid by 

nvIlso, _ {Appropriation of $8,( 000 will be 

Ur The 1 t tis; "4 Year, 

Fi SChO0Ol Libraries, 
Levislature is reminded that other States 


1 F 
UULC 


C0 Maintain their 
oOt \Upovropri 
N Of (istriect 


Marysvilie 
MarysVilie has a 8c100] Ithrary of 1,000 
CS, DUrchas: (1! 


 8/most entirely by the pupils 


cancational journals 
ons, and the necessity of u 


4 
Lat 


—— 
At 


$c1001 Hhbraties is als0 enlarged * 


37 


themee! ves: Knight's Ferry has 4 Ibrary oft 


San Franclsco 14248 01y 
li Drariecs. ; 
A carerſul history. 15 &t\ 
versity F ands, and their 
The workings and needs 0! 
Instruction Are detailed, 
a variety of tables and 
an appendix, When P rinte —_ 
"me of 300 pages, full of good reading | 


ClassS£Q8. ak CES - 
Dur, I f) F ; f 3 


present Conaition, 


CLTT SCH HOULS, 


From the Annual Re pork t of I Dr, (, 
Superintendent,.-and a recent communication from the 
Pre sident of the Roard of Educ ation, puh ishe q in the 
UXx1ON, we gather the statistic WOT Our City Public Schools 
for the past year. All the” schocls have been in 8uc- 
ful operation during the past year 
Primary No, 5 there was an interruption of about ix 
weeks, occasioned by the burning of the school house 
in which it was kept. This act of a migerable incen- 
dlary, besides this interruption, was a gource of ex- 
pense to the Board of some $1,400, 
furnizhing another buiiding, It is to be hoped that they 
may be spared from like catastrophes in the future, 


There are 11 under the charge of 
1 Mixed (colored), 6 Primary, 2 In- 
Last May the two 


than at present, 
the Board, viz; : 
termediate, 1 Grammar and 1 High, 
Grammar Schools were conrsoiidated into one, 
the charge of a male Principal and two female Axszlet- 
ants, The 8chools are situated as follows : 

Colcred School, in African Baptist Church, on Fifth 
gtreet, Mrs, Julia M. Folger, Principal. 

Primary No. 1—0n M Stre et, between Eighth and 
Ninth, Miss Kste Collins, Principal; Miss Griftin, 
As5istant. 

Primary No, 2 
Third. 
| Sistant, 

Primzry No, 3—On alley between I and J, Fcurth 
and Fifth, Mrs, Julia Orr, Principal; Miss Fannie 
Read, Assistant, . 

Primary No, 4—In new school house on P street, be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth, Miss Mary Howe, Principal ; 
Mrs, M, Mitchell, Azsistant. 

Primary No, 5—Corner of G and Thirteenth streets. 
Miss H. M. Osborn, P:incipal; Miss E. Briggs, Assist- 
ant, 

Primary No, 6—Corner of M and Sixteenth streets. 
Mizs F. L. Chamberlaiv, Principal; Miss Comte, Assist- 
ant. 

Intermediate Ne, 
and Ninth, 
Asslstant. 

Intermediate No, 2—In new school house on P 5street, 
between Ninth and Tenth. Miss M, A. Stincen, Princi- 
pal; Mre, Alice Stincen, Assistant. 

Grammar School, in Franklin Building, corner of L 
_ Sixth streets, M, L. Templeton, Principal; Miss 

E. McMillan, First Assistant ; Miss M. Mich ener, Second 
Assistant. 


—O0n P s'reet, between Second and 
Mrs, M. E. Wolff, Principal; Mizs Keegan, As- 


1—O0n M street, between Eighth 
Migs J, G. Kercheval, Principal ; Miss Ellis, 


States, exclusive of California, 649 : . foreign, 61, 
1,300 
"The following comparison is made between the at- 
tendance, etc., during the several terms of the year: 
SPRING TERM, ENDING APRIL 24, 1563, 


Total, 


Roll, Term, Graduates, 
ELEBRSA. 25 22 bp 
Grammar No, 1......... 106 &!) 12 
Grammar No.2......... 36 27 %; 
Intermediate No. 1...... 83 61 13 
Intermediate No. 2...... 67 19 7 
ST NS. 1.7555 &() 9) 9 
Primary No.2..... 153 111 12 
crmnnry No. B.;.,;.....:. off 6:3 16 
mary No. 4... 5 152 100 c 
Primary No.5... 152 110 23 
Primary No. 6;...;..5.; 54 50 9 
SS; EE 2 25 
SE ISS, SIT 4D 1.056 172 99 
SUMMER TERM, ENDING AUGUST 25STg, 
Roll, Av. Att'nd'ce, 
SEE "BYTE 39 31 
0 Ae bee, OT Trey- 130 93 
Intermediate No. 1....... A 103 67 
Intermediate No. $..........:.o od 102 67 
Primary No. : E199 ery 147 100 
2, A Ros NINETY 16: 114 
Primary No. 3 «DOSS Wigs MAE 2 90 60 
mo by Re OO Is 93 56 
| Primary No. 5... 171 108 
ST No. $......o oo . (2 50 
TIT ERIE net 31 ys, 
OO SCAT NRC WI TROL .1,147 itl 
FALL TERM, ENDING DECEMBER 23D, 
RolV. Av. Att'nd'ce. Graduated, 
High S$chool............ 39 25 3 
EIAP, cocoon 105 76 36 
Intermediate No. 1..... 107 72 35 
Intermediate No. 2..... S1 61 22 
. 


Taylor, the City | 


—— VI I — 


, except that In | 


in purcbasing and | 


| 


The schools of the city were never in better condition | 


uz der | 


SUU ; 
y 750 volumes It aer «cool | 


en of the School and Uni- 


the Department of 
and the report closes with, | 
abstracts which go to lorm ! 
4 it will make a vol- 
all 


High Schoo), in the upper room of the same building. 
R. K. Marriaer, Principal; Miss E, R. Spaulding, As- 
8istant. 

The rumber of pupils enrolled as attending the 
Schools during the year is 1,300, viz; males, 710; fe- 
males, »90, These were distributed among the 8everal 
schools as follows ; 

Males, Females, Total, 

EMNMSSCA 24 15 39 
Grammar Nos, 1 and2.... 75 67 142 
Intermediate No. 1......, 46 61 107 
Intermediate No.2......., 7 45 102 
Primary No. 1....... . 95 64 109 
Canary No. $.........oo0 107 82 189 
EESRATY MD. 8. cc coco: 67 44 111 
nary No, $..........: 33 69 152 
mary No. D.........::: 90 716 171 
Primary No. 6............ 45 46 91 
© SO ">, EP 16 21 37 
O's « aA Ee E a 710 590 1,200 | 

Nativity of the children: California, 590; United | 


Primary No. 1\........: 159 108 20) [ 
ud Primary No. 2..-.....; 189 115 96, | 
{| Priwary No. 38......... 111 70 16 | 
| Primary No. 4......... 107 68 17 | 
t Primary No. 5. 136 99 2% 

{ Primary No. 6 _ vt 55 15 
OO NY OG 33 95 

ES it. 005% 1,153 a. 215 

| The studies have been thus distributed : Or thography, 

1,115; reading, 936; writing, 944; geography, 7 146: | 
| arithmetic, $29; grammar, 122; history, 65; algebra” 

18: declamation, 75; compositi ion, 135; geometry, +; 

rhetoric, 26; Latin, 5; French, 5; music, 1,080, 


The entire experses of the schools h ave been as fol- 


Receipts a8 per Treagur er—From State 
county, $6,603 43 ; city, $13,1ST 19; to! al $24,012 61, 

Disbursements—Salaries of teachers, 15 490 ; 8alary 
of Superintendent, $1,200 ; 
repairs, $75 T5; furniture, $1 {3 2d; rent, $1,035 
cidentals, $2,366 56 ; total, $24,483 The last item 
1 includes $tores fixtures, fuel, insurance, Janitors, ets., 
etc, 
| BOARD OF EDVYCATION FOR 1864.—First District—O. D 
| Lawbard, John F. Crawford. {+ eecond District— Pan 
Morrill, W, Bidwell. Third Diztrict—H. H. Hartley, J 
H. Carroll, Fourth Diztrict—H, J. Bidleman, Rev. M. 
CO. Briggs. Superintendent, and Secretary ex-officio— 
Rev. Wiiliam H. Hill. 

£CyO0L OF TAR SixTERS OF MERC 
Number of names on the roll, 268; average attendance, 
{177 ; number of teachers, from 5 to 6, 

ORPHANAGE OF SISTERS OF MERcy.—Average number 
of children in the Orphanage, 50, Some of these have 
no parents; more haye one parent, awd a few have 
both parents living, This institution is gupported in 
part by a moderate 
the children, and in 
and generous public, 


©»), 


y—Ninth street.,— 


SUNLOULS IN SAURAHENTGC CUUNTY, 


Whole number of Primary Schools, 16; Intermedia' 
3: unclassified, 28; Grammar, 3. High School, 1 : 
Total, 53, Number of districts, 41; male teachers em- 
ployed during the year, 32; female, 46; highezt 
monthly wages of males (board inc! uded), $125; 
females, $85; lowest monthly wages of males, $35: c 
females, $30; average monthly wages to all teachers, 
$09; «chools maintained less than three months, 2: 
only three mouths, 2 2; more than three and less than 
|Ix, 18; more than 8x and less than nine, 15; nine 
months and oy er, 13; average months! school in all 
districts, 6 ; number of brick 8Chool houses, 4; wood, 
43; school houses in disgraceful condition, 3; appli- 
cants for certificates re jeeted by County Board, 8; 


visgits made by Superintendent, 33; visits made by 


+» 
y 


Trustees, 123; visits made by other persons, 228; free 
public schools maintained without rate bills, 22: Dis- 


teachers 8ub- 
teachers who 
29; teachers who attended 
teachers paid for sguch attend- 
ance, 83; rat: of county school tax, 20 cents; 
zalary of County Superintendent, $1,000 ; wr” 
in the city and county between 4 and 18, 4,010: 
born in California, 8,773; attending private $ch ools, 
428; between 8Ix and eighteen attending public 8chools, 
725; average daily attendance, 1,827 ; average per- 
| centage of attendance, S1; ay erage duration 43 county 
8chools, 6 months, 5 days: average Salary 37 county | 
8chools, $56 35; valuation of school houses and furnt- 
ture, $37,074 56 « State Fund allotted to Sacramento | 
county, $8,169 75: County Fund, 
taxcs, $15,900 14; gubscriptions and 
$6,256 69; received for schools from 
$46,272 IF paid for teachers' $alaries, 
expended for s8Ites, buildings, etc., $11,357 63; 
expenses, $4,216 04, Total expenditures, $46,2 
In practical utility, in the zeal of those immediately | 
engaged, in the fitness and fidelity of the teachers, as 
well as in real advancement amid $80 many advyerse cir 
ceumstances, the schools of Sacramento county will ecom- 
pare favorably, It is believed, with those of other zee- 
tions, Owing to the .changes made in the gehool law, 
two districts had failed to maintain their schools quite 
three months at the time of the making up of the County 
Superintendent's report (September 25th), but they 
completed more than the required number of months 
before the expiration of the year, The census returns 
exhibit a gmall increase of the juvenile population, not- 
withstanding the supposed reduction of the general 
population resulting from emigration to Nevada, 
{ There are geyen hundred and twenty five children 
in the county between 6 and 15, and 612 between 4 and | 
6 years of age, who have been connected with no 
s8cho0]l, public or private; and of these 632 are regident 
in the country districts. The year just closed exhibits 
a very decided increase in school attendance oyer the 
past, The total increase of children between 4 and 158 
was 95, and the increas? in attendance 453, 
the daily attendance was 1,498, this year it was 1,527 
In 1562 the amount expende d from private sources for 
the 8upport of schools, in the country districts alone, 
was $4,015 $5; in 1863 it was $6,106 69, At Folsom 
nearly $3,000 was raisedto build a 8chool house, which, 
in neatness, conyenience and durability, has no 8UPe- 
| rior in the county, Good teachers are generally re- 
tained, Of those now empl: yed, 26 have been en- 
ployed two years and upwards, an 4 14 for three years 
and up Fards, ! ough act alw: ays In the :me 8Cto0l. 
| Im Cor 8 uence of pecuniary dizabil ** che 
tearhera”! have been amnlaved in many 
tricts, at $30, $40 and $45 per month, excjusive of 
board, Hence, amongst applicants there were few 
men of superior ability as scholars and teachers, In 
respect to gchcol houses ard gchool furniture only a 
meager nm lnority of districts are suitubly provided for 
but in time It is hoped taxation will become less bur- 
densomse, and these indices of adyancement will recelve 
' due attention, . Relief from rate bi Ils, by a State tax, 
" Is deemed a proper remedy, as it would enable the Peo- 
ple to devote their means to the erection of better 
achool houges, By the rate bill system the whole ex- 
pense of schoocls and school houses falls upon a few, 
who are not always well able to bear it, In the city 
| 8chools the number of pupils in daily attendance dur 
ing the year was 654, and the percentage of attendance 
84, the duration of the schools being eight months and 
twenty-2even days, 
The following is a list cf the &c 
present organized, with the December apportion 


of State and county funds to each : 


tricts which have raised a district tax, 3; 
gcribing to an educational journal, 10; 
attended State Institute, 
County Institntes, 43 ; 


= 


rate bills, 
all gources, 
$26,981 49; 
other 


12 $88, 
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i eS8 '+% ; 
' I, £4) 


tio. 


n 
ca 


hool Districts, as at 
ments 


lows: High School, $2,163 985; Grammar, $3, 973 71; | 
Intermediate No. $1,809 13; Intermedi: ite No, Q, 
$1,810 96; Primary- No. 1, $1,529 SS ; Primary No, 2,1 
$1,006 39; Primary No. 3. $2.453 53; Primary No.4, | 

l.722 76; Primary No. 5, $2,030 4; 5; Primary No. 6, 
$1,299 92; Colored, $977 50. 


$4,161 99; | 


building and lots, $3,592 95; | 
in- | 


charge to the parents of gome of 
part by the charity of the liberal 


of | 
of 


$12.949 30; district | 
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erably connected, For example 8he tells 


us that if you put a dozen children of 


"women, of one of your 8ex Who annoyq,, 


DISTRICTS, > ' 5 | rade manner, with a dozen others who | we! belief that eril is only unprogregy 
wa bs have been well trained, the rude dozen | good Would the inouleation of gw, 
WEST. = Z 5 | will 800n conform to the 8tandard of the | *® — OY lafancy have been & goo. 
American, "1. nw 8 | 48 $27 Wl "874 4, | others. This 18 exactly th2 reverse of [70 effective appnds ry to have 8Lrengtheg 
Ann, 0B. 1 reoeedeeel 8; 16 06! "41 5! the universal rule ; but © Susy” and the | 7? for tho aHaament of the high Char. 
moet nr gh RM hs | br # | 60 34 F + 4. Irish News might poss1bly lead 80me | Ky, Fe Sg" -na ow ay You $0; 
Brighton, No, 1...... mY {+ L-- W poor ignorant parents to think with them, by | wr 1% : ? au = $5; FLO hy 
Cn. x. 3-2 0 65] despite the experience of nineteen cen- | * Wy v ey Or ” bi w=_ Th e008, ul; 
De nn yen | 35] 2214] 58 99 þ turies conveyed to us, and declared to us 4h * grins we aw 2 | lt > _ Cool, 
| gle Point..." $Y = #: : = ny by the Church of God, which tells us in Mm ; a ” . mY we oe adn 
Eder Oreek............ | 55! 31 90] . 85 25 - thunder tones the dreadful evils which BORP ABI If 2908 OTE © & PAPEr liek! 
rae | 2 ET i Blgomii rom bad example [js fre 10 ec OY 
Katesville........; | 9 2g 0607 Bot © Bugy | forecaw come auch objoc- Fuuet the - out of i wells wont 
Kinney......... | 18] © 89 94 144 15 tion as this, which fast led her to become |. an vithioss 4 7 J J ws 
Live Oak... 7 | i 258 58 90 | ar Ar Fa no IEG. 5 30 obs . . J. McK, 
Tote” fe 179 4805| informs the readers of the Irish News that | A. "Y" J 
ichigan Bar... | | i| [1 18 11 (ol evil is only unprogressed good ! Oh' j, AN T4 {vs / of 4 
Natoma ......\:*."*'"'"''| 42) 2436) G0 1010, 9087, | thank theo for that word? The! TOP I 
Gps ts ND 2 p07 evils of the common 8Cho0l 8ystem are | CO aye ono tern ———_ 
Prarie. drake | ut ws : i T on mms «bh then evil 18 only unpro=| 
Rhegh,.; 524th 0th bene] hl. +26 pal - 155 NG COU 
Sacraments MC. .:.-....; 3g t " "46 b.. p Ask Starr King if the 8tandard of mor- 
Sivan; ...LNSS "| ol or 6 13510] ality is higher in San Francisco than it 5, X 
ps > ny TREE Ef 57 36 is in the hub of the universe, or if the || FT7evi0us w April, 1862, there werg 
West Unlon.............. 5 55 31 90. 7 ol common 8chool 8y8tem here is either 8u- reported 78,454 desertions from the 
White I 8” "2 65 20 perior to, or different from what it is in | *77y—being an average of 6,239 per 
os TD IT | 32] 1856] 49 60 Boston or New York, and he will angwer month. In April, 1862, the Provost Mar. 
Sacramento Vity ....' 29.058) 1,211 01 3,248 471) BO, the people are no more moral, and if shal 8ystem was adopted, and $ince then 
We are indebted to Dr. Haich, the County Superin- || the rezult of common s8chool education is | the average desertions per month» has 
tendent of Schools, for the aboye facts, not exactly the 8ame, the fact must be - a but 1,736; The total aggregate of 
' degertions 8ince the war broke out is: 
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'wish to say a few words of one © Susy” 


attributed to 80mething else than the 8ys- 
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[COMMUNICATED]. | 
rHE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
«« IRISH NEWS,” | 


SACRAMENT®O, Jan. 25, 1864, 

Permit me, through the columns of 
your journal, to call the attention of | 
Irishmen to an outrage which 1s perpe= | 
trated on them every week 1n San Frans | 
cisco, by the publication of a 8heet styl- | 
ing itself the Jr72:h News. That a paper 
calling itself by such a name 8hould out- 
rage us Hy the publication of poetry with- 
out measure, and correspondence without 
either taste or ability, on Irish matters, 
as a scample of the Irish talent of Cali- 
fornia, and thereby hoid us up to the 
ridicule and contempt of those among 
whom we live, would be bad enough— | 
but when, through one of its correspon- 
dents, it undertakes to reorganize us in |, 
zocial and retigious matters, the nuisance 
becomes unbearable, and calls for a pro- 
:est on our part, against this 8heet being 
20nsidered as an organ of the Irish' by 
those who are hable to be misled either 
through want of acquaintance with our 
people, or prejudice against them, 

Ae I would not have the time, nor you 
the 8pace, to make up the whole case 
against the 8heet which I have named, I 


who figures as its principal correspondent. 
In a communication published in the 
News of the 16th inst., this lady—if 8he 
is a lady—advises parents to educate 
their children as much as possible at | 
home—an advice in which I fully concur; | 
but she adds that as all parents are not 
qualified, or if qualified, have not the 
time, that the very best 8chools to which 
parents can 8end their children are the 
public schools. All that precedes this is 

an artful and even able, though not very | 
carefully written or printed introduction 
of this idea; and all that follows is an 
apology for the evil con8equences with , 


f 


- which the public school s8ystem is ingep= / 


gon's Review for saying that the immor- 
ality in one of the public schools in Bos- 
ton was 80 great as almost to s8tagger 
belief; and that in New York the comman 


chools were as bad. Brownson give* [from Tennessee ; 2,899 from Virginia; 
the Boston Times as his authority fol 1,659 from the District of Columbis, and 


the assertion in regard to the Boston 
' 8chool; and the N. Y. Dispatch for that 
in regard to the 8chools of the latter city. 

Now if the system is the same in the 
public schools here as it is in New Eng- 
land and New York—and that it is 80, 18 
undeniable—to what must we attribute 
any difference that may exist between 
the character of the public schools in the 
East and in San Franciszco? Why, 
8imply to the fact that there 18 a greater 
proportion of the children of San Fran- 
cisco attending the Catholic schools.— 
The 8chools of the Presentation Nuns, on 
Powell, and of the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, on Brannan s8treets, of the Sisters*of 
Charity and the Jesuit Fathers on Market 
street, and the 8everal Catholic parish 
8chools throughout the city give you the 
whole answer. It may be, however, that 
the wolf is nearer our door than the ad 
vocates of the public schools are willing 
to admit. Let the following well au: 
thenticated fact 8peak for itself, Not 
long.ago, a poor little girl of fourteen 
years, was 8ent to San Francisco in order 
to enter a charitable institution for the 
reformation of unfortunate females. She 
1 did not know the father of her child, for 
it was the babit of a considerable num— 
ber of boys and girls to loiter on their 
way home from school, for the purpose of 
indulging indiscriminately their criminal 
propensities, Or in the language of Susy, 
to practice a little unprogressed good. — 
The school at which this was carried on 
is 8ituated in a county town, about forty 
miles from Stockton, and its name will be 
given if required. 

What do ye think, Irishmen, you who 
pride yourselves on the purity of your 
women, and the chaste renown of Ireland, 
of the journal which would become the 
vehicle of an advice. tv you to 8end 
' your children to places described as 

being bad? What do you think Irish- 


een, 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
INTVERSITY © CALIFORNIA, 


DUOYVEY LY 


127,157—of' which number 30,000 were 
from. the enlisted men in N. Y. State; | 
15.389 from Pennsylvania; 12 388 from 
Ohio; 11,455 from Illinois; 5,200 from 
Kentucky ; 4,868 from Miss0uri; 1.943 


8maller numbers from_other States, 
(From the Marysville Expreſs). / f / 


| f 
NEGROES ADMITTED INTO THE CAM: 
FORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The law regulating Common Schools 
in this State has heretofore prohibited. 
negro children from attending the same 
school with white children. It would 
appear, however, from the report of the 
amended law as published in the Sacra- 
mento Unton, that the last Legislature 
has adopted a Jifferent policy, and one 
very well calculated to interfere serious|y 
with the usefulness of. the Common 
School 8ystem We publish the section 
of the law as amended by the Legislature: 

SEC, 13,—Section 8ixty-eight of the afore- 
8aid Act of April 6, 1863, is hereby amended 
80 as to read as follows : Sec, 68. Negroes, 
Mongolians and Indians shall not be admitted 
in the public 8chools without special permis 
810n from the School Trustees ; provided, that 
upon the application of the parents or guardi- 
ans of ten or more 8uch colored children, made 
in writing to the Trustees of any district, 8aid 
Trustees 8hall establish a separate school for 
the education of negroes, Mongolians and In- 
atans, and use the public schoo! funds for the 
Support of the same; and. provided further, 
that the, Trustees of any 8ehool district may 
establish a 8eparate s8chool, or provide for tte 
education of any less number of negroes, Mon- 
gollans and Indians, and use the public 8ch00l 
funds for the 8upport of the game, whenever 
in their judgment it may be necessary. 

It would seem that the agitation of the 
negro question as an element of national. 
politics in the, halls of Congress, in our| 
State Legislature, and in our general, 
our district and county elections, was: 
productive of mischief enough, with-| 
out carrying it directly into every scho0l 
district in the land, making it, as 1t nec: 
exsarily will be, a test question in the 
election of School Trustees, We think 
a wiser plan would have been to bave 
made it the duty of the Trustees to have 
furnished separate 8chools' for colore 
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Children wherever the number of Such 


ren might justify 8uch action, and 
Fave retained the wise provision of the, 
excluding them from attending the 
e £chool with whites, We favor ed- 
ling the fr2e negroes, but we oppoSe | 
ing them with white children. As, 
 ca8e now 8tands, the advocates of ' 
To equality will be 8ure to Ins18* on 
ping negro children attend the public 
ools, and they will use the organiza- 
n of the Republican party as an 1n- 
ment by which they can force them 
> the 8chools. Leading Republ'cans 
lieve in negro equality—teach 1t as a 
bet of political faith; in fact, 1t 18 the 
e idea upon which their party is found- 
Eager t@ practically force their no- 
ns on others, they will 8eek nomina- 
ns for School Trustees; and being the 
minees of their party, the discipline of 
arty organization, and the distaste-Re- | 
ablicans have for bolting a regular nom- 
dation, will insure their election, Thus | 


$ will happen that while a large s8hare 


the Republican. party itself may not 
> prepared to indorse the policy of mix- 
& white and negro children in the 
hols, yet, compelled by party disct- 
line to vote for their candidates, the | 
lions measure W1ll 8ucceed,. 
This question of admitting negroes in 
e schools is one that ought not to be 
1bmitted to popular vote- in the 8chool 
stricts, The arbitrary action of the 
ajority, even 1f fairly expressed, will' 
»ver change the opinion, or in any man- 
er paliate the extreme reyugnance a, 
ember of the minority may haye to 
aving his children as80ciating with ne=— 
roes in the public 8chools on terms of. 
quality, Every parent entertains arbi- 
rary notions as to how his or her child 
hall be brought up. He claims to be 
he best judge upon that question, and , 
will not be coerced upon a matter of the: 
ctind by a majority of his neighbors 8ay- 
ing at the polls that he 8hall end his_ 
children to a 8chool where negroes are 
acmitted, The congequence will be & 
peremptory withdrawal in many cases of 
the children of 8uch parents from the 4 
public schools ; the constant engendering 
of neighborhood quarrels, strife, and bad 


blood, resulting in great injury if not , measure will 8ucceed, 
final disruption in many of the 8chools. 4 This question of aimitting negroes in the | 
Independent and right-minded parents”; 
will not brook dictation upon a question | to popular vote in the 8chool districts. The 
of this kind, and, if public schools are to 


| expressed, will never change the opinion, or 


be made the instruments for dehasing 
the minds of their children with Aboli. 
tion negro equality and amalgamation 
doctrines, taught, in part at least, by; 
practical example, they will withdraw 
them from #uch schools and either edu- 
cate them at home or place them in pri- 
vote educational establiskments conduct- 
d after their liking, | 
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he New School Law--Negrogs Admit. 
, {ed inte the Public Schools. 


| The law regulating Common Schools in this 
tate has heretofore probibited negro children 
"m attending the same school with white 
bildren, It wonld appear, however, from | 
ve report of the amended law as published 
d the Sacramento Uyion, that the last Legis- 
bture has adopted a different policy, and one | 
ery well calculated:to interfere geriously with | 
be usefulness of the Common School sys8tem. 


- 
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for debasing the minds of their children with 


We publish the 8ection of the law as amended | 


by the last Leglslature: 


Sxq. 13. Section sixty-eight of the aforesaid 
Act of April 6, 1863, is hereby amended 80 g8 
to read as follows: Sec. 68. Negroes, Mongolt- 
aus and Indians ghall not be admitted in the 
public schools without special permis8ion from 
the School Trustees; provided, that upon the 
application of the parents or guardians of ten 
or more 8uch colored children, made In writing 
to the Trustees of any district, said Trustees 
shall establish a separate 8chool for the educa-, 
tion of negroes, Mongolians and Indians, and 
use the public s8chool funds for the A of _ 
the same; and provid-d further, that the Trus- 
tees of any 8chool district may establish a 8ep- } 
arate s8chool, or provide for the education of 
any less number of negroes, Mongolians and 
Indians, and use the public 8chool funds for the 
8Upport of the 8ame, whenever in their judg- |} 
ment it may be neces8ary. 


It would 8eem tbat the agitation of the ne- 


'|another evidence of that dictatorial, meddle- 


| 80me 8pirit of evil, born of Abolition fanati- 


This Act of the late Legislature 48 vu 


cism., which is not content with anything 8hort 
of forcivg on people, whether they like It or 


| not, absolute conformity by all men to their | 


own political, social, aud we may add religious | 
opinions, manners, habits and customs, 

We presume this measure originated with | 
the present Abolition State Superintendent, | 
John Swett, as he spent much of his time last 
Winter in advising Legislators as to how the 
School Law should | be remodeled. Swett is a | 
zenuine Abolitionist, who, according to the 
statement of one of the school officers in San 
Francisco, admitted negro childrea into his 


gro question as an element of national pol- 
itics in the halls of Congress, in our State 
Legislature, and in our general], our district 
and county elections, was productive of mis- 
chief enough, without carrying it directly into 
every 8chool district in the land, making it, 
as it necess8arily will be, a test question in the 
election of School Trustees. We think a wiser 
plan would have been to have made it the 
duty of the Trustees to have furnished separ« 
ate schools for colored children wherever the 
number of guch children might justify 8nch 
action, and to have retained the wise provis- 
ion of the law excluding them from attending 
the game zchool with vhitee Woe favor edu: 
"cating the free negroes, but we oppose mixing 
them with white children. As the case now 
stands, the advocates of negro equality will 
be sure to insist on having negro children ats 
tend the public 8chools, and they will use the 
organization of the Republican party as an in- 
8strument by which they can force them into 
the 8chools. Leading Republicans believe in 
negro equality--teach it as a tenet of political 
faith; in fact, it is the sole idea upon which 
their party ,is founded, Eager to practically 
force their notions on others, they will 8eek 
nominations for School Trustees; and being 
the nominees of their party, the discipline of 
party organization, and the distaste Republi- | 
cans have for bolting a regular nomination, | 
will insure their election. Thus it will hap: 


| pen that whilea large 8hare of the Republican 


party itself may not be prepared to indorse | 
the policy of mixing white and negro children 
in the schools, yet, compelled by party disci- 
pline to vote for their candidates, the odious 


8chools is one that ought not to be 8ubmitted | 
arbitrary action of the majority, even if fairly 


in any manner paliate the extreme repugnance | 
a member of the minority may have to having” 
bis children as80ciating with negroes in the pub 
lic schools on terms of equality. Every parent | 
entertains arbitrary notions as to how his or | 
her child sball be brought up. He claims to | 
be the best judge upon that question, and will | 
not b2 coerced upon a matter of the kind by a 
majority of Bis neighbors saying at the polls | 
that he sball 8end his children to a school 
where negroes are admitted. The congequence 
will be a peremptory withdrawal in many 
cages of the children of such parents from the 
public schools; the constant engendering of 
neighborhood quarrels, strife, and bad blood, 
resulting in great injury if not final disrup- | 
tion in many of the schools, Independent |/ 
and right-minded parents will nut brook dic- | 
tation upon a question of this kind, and, if 
public schools are to be made the instruments | 


Abolition negro equality and amalgamation | 
doctrines, taught, in part at lJeast, by practi- | 
cal example, they will withdraw them from | 


'8nch schools and either educate them at home 


or place them in privateeducational establish- 


'| product of the mines. 


school on Rincon Hill in that city in defiance 
' of the School Law forbidding it. Not long 
 8ince we took occasion to expose the mis- 
chievous character of a certain periodical pub» 
lished under his supervision, called The 
leacher; a work full of the fanatical vagaries 
of negro equality, and equally dangerous 
pleas in favor of monarchial Government-- 
the divine rights of King Lincoln, This in- 
cendiary document is forced into the schools, 
and is forced into the houses of the people 
against their will, by making it imperative on 
school officers to 8ubecribe for and circulate it 
in the 8everal districts, and further making 


it irnperative on the Supervisors of the coun» 
ties to pay for it out of the public treasury 
through a tax on the people. 

John Swett is endearing himself to every 
true blue, genujne Abolition amalgamationIst 
in the country. He bas forced negro equality 
literature on the schools, and through party 
machinery will force negroes into the 8chools. 
All that will be needed in order to enable him 
to carry out bis work effectually will be a law 
compelling people to send their white children 

o his negro schools, wbether they want to 
or not, and he can doubtless find models for 
auch a law in the records of puritan legisla- 


tion. 
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The Alumni at Oakland. 

The graduates of some fifteen of the North- 
ern Colleges of the Union had a grand 
celebration yesterday at Oakland. At three 
o'clock the exercises were opened at the Presby- 
terian Church by muzic from the band, followed 
by an aopropriate prayer by Rev. J. A. Benton. 
Hon. Edward Stanley acted as presiding officer. 
The oration was delivered by J. B. Felton, Esq. It 
was an elaborate and able production, the theme 
being the unsettled condition of property in Cali- 
fornia, and its il! effects in retarding its progress 
and proeperity, Towards the close of the sp2ech 
the orator opposed the proposed policy of the im- 
position of the five per cent. Federa! tax on the 
His views did not meet with 
tha sanction of many ct his hearers. A handsomely 
written poem, by C. T. H, Palmer, of Folsom, was 
read by Rev. Senator J, E. Benton, of Sacramento. 

The exercises at the church concluded, a proces- 
8$10n"formed and marched to the new Collage Hall. 
It was preceded by the band, and the *' College 
Cadets,” a fine military company organized in the 
University, 

THE FESTIVAL AND INVITED GUESTS, 

At 5 o'clock the alumni entered the 8pacious hall 
and ranged themselves a!ong three parallel tables. 
At the hear of these, on a raised platform, was 


gpread a third table, In the centre of this zat Hon. 

award Tompkins, President of the evening, On 
his right he was gupported by Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
and on his jeft by the Vioe-President of the College, 
Rev. S, H. Willey, The head of the table was oceu- 


the Msyor of this city. The other guests at 
d were General Wright, Proyost Marshal 
st, United States Distriet Judge ÞT, M. 
HaightAira P. Rankin, Sherman Day, and one or 
two members of the Faculty. 

Of the many eloquent, loyal and brilliant speeghes 
of the evening, the lateness of the hour for- 
bids more than aliusion to them. The wives and 
datghters of Oakland prepared the collation, which 
congistod of gnbetantials and a rich profuston of 
berries and country cream, besides ecff2s and the 
purest of water, 


PBESIDENT'S SPRECH. 
The President, after tho viands had been duly re- 


ments conducted after their liking. 


S$pocted, called the assemblage to order, and 8poke 


” ' 


the 1lst July, 1833, He was appointad x Ba 
Second Lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry, ang . © 
tioned at Jefferson Barracks. Ho rexigned jy ag 
During tho Mexican war he was relippointed ik, 


| a9 follows, his remarks being received with raptur- 
0u8 appiause: 


FRIBSDS, BroOTHERS:—In the name and on bþ 
of the Faculty of this institution of learning, er 
bid you welcome to the halls of the College of Cal- 
ifornia. Remembering thepleasure and pride with 
waich the colleges of the old States, ones in each 
year, gathered their children together, and know- 


rance and erime. 


This is was what the bell said; this is what the 
Faculty now 8ay to every educated man- in Cali- 
tornia; ret is WARS Our $0 ary yr wor Home 
upon all their children; this 1s what humanity, ' . 
heaven, demands of us all—affection, truth and | "wy © Major and Paymaster, from 4th Ayy,, 
faith to this new mother; for thus only 8hail we 86- | 1346. He was promoted to Deputy Paymaster Gor. 
cure the blessing of liberal education, of enlarged | erg], with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, | 
ing that many of those children were scattered þ cuiture ſor our children, and our children's child» | 94.1 yg, 1869, ly 
apon the shores of the Pacific, too far from the o1d !| ren, forever. z% aloat f his life h | 
hearth-8tones to admit of their returning thither, ! « In the closing years of his life he has been mis 


REGULAR TOASTS, 


the 8i8ter colleges of the Kast, and inviting them to 
find here the home that they had lost. And 80 they 
cathered up the names of a'l «t whom they could 
near that beionged to these zeveral families, and 
invoked the aid of the Preess to reach the rest, with 
a full, warm, cordial and affectionate invitation to 
them all to meet here this day, and find anew Alma 
Mater. that was ready to be as tenqer to thein as 
they would be filial and faithful to her. 


mines, the physiclan his patients, the lawyer his 
clients, the minizter of God has turned his 
work of love in a new channel, the Judiciary 


for the humanization end OChristianization of 
the race, that the world has witness8ed for 
eighteen centuries; and all—-hand to hand—eye 
to eye—heartito heart—ars now here to renew their 
allegiance to the great cause of Education, and to 
$wear, each with the other, that as for them and 
their house, they will henceforth labor more ear- 
nestly than ever for its diffluston throughout the 
world, 

It is impossible to oyer eslimate the importance 


*- 
8.4 


the Faculty conceived the happy idea, inasmuch as | 
their own family was not 80 large as to render it in- 
convenient, of adopting all these 8tray children of 


In response to that invitation, we meot here to- | 
day, The farmer has left his fields, the miner his 


The Chairman proceeded to announce the regular 
toasts as follows. The sentiments, clothed as they * 
are in language highly felicitous, oalled forth tu- 
multuous applause: 

1-Our Country: Great in all the arts of peace— 
oreater, when at the call of truth and principle 8he 
drew the 8word in defence of human rights—GREAT- 
£87, when 8he organized the ministry of mercy to 
temper war's ferocity, and made even the horrors 
of the battlefield the means of deyeloping the bigh- 
egt and noblest fruits of the Gospel of peace. 

Kesponded to by Rey. Dr. Bellows, ; 

2—Oaliforma: Her loyalty as pure as the gold in 
her hills: her liberality as broad as her beantitul 
valleys: her fature as $8ecure as the bases of her 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, | 
- SACRAMENTO, May 30th, 1864, j 
ev S, H. Willey=My Dear Sir ;—1I shall be pre- 
vented by official duties from availing myself 
of the kind invitation extended me to be present 
at Oakland to-morrow and participate in the exer- 
cises and festiyities arranged for the gathering at 
the College of California of graduates of older col- 
leges, now resident in this State. 


| known in California for his ardent devotion to th, 


Union cauze; which has been exhibiteg from | 


the moment the country was threatened yi 
its proesent trials, Born in Maryland, hs ; 


opportunities to observe the alleged advan: 


ges as well as the evils of -slavery, Thy ;, 
mer, he considered as dust in the halans. ;, 


comparison with the immonseand disastrous gy, 

ities ths peculiar institution was bringing ©. 
country, Stationed in 1850, at Charleston, 8, o 
early 8a the plots which therabid disoiples of." 
«layery were then nursing for the ultimate ties: 
to overthrow the Government. He was olaing . 
one of them, becauss of his Southern birth, 71, 
early they claimed a kind of fealty to 8]avery, wa 


F 


” 
" 
[ 
| 


, iba LY % ' — J ( de 5 ” \ þ £ 1 1 pay * . 
by its RORIrEd  robementa et ow, hg TAL: by MounTRans; (pg pe people, equal to the magnifi- | obscure, unwritten bond of allegiance, Whoze po, 
its executive officers, tho Nation by the rres- [| cent destiny taat 18 betoro then. $0n0Us delusive influences had 8educed int. 
dent and author of the greatest movement | RTTER FROM GOVERNOR LOW. . 0 the 


maelstrom ef se0e8810N, Many a man of high pry. 
ise, He abandoned, and s8cornfully repudiatej ;;; 
rejected their programme from the 8tart, Th, 
who knew his manly character, can well jmzyi;, 
the indignation expressed by him when the inqyjr 
was thus early propounded tov him—whethg, ;; 
cave of an —) at 8eces810n, he would join in th; 
undertaking, With the prompt and purs inziny 
of a patriot and a 801dier, he instantly replied thy 
this Government had always been mild and benes. 
cent; educated and comm*88ioned in its geryice, j, 


of this meeting, Westand now, a3 they 8tood, who, || This 1 regret exceedingly, for the occasion will here to it. and wonl q— 2.00 

at tho firs; commencement of Yale or Harvard, || be a rare one, graced as it will be by the first minds Should Homer as boing reoreant tot, 

| woke aown the line of the ages that haye led to{j of the State, and having for its object the Christen- ;1uulse of duty, tlelity or honor. The poli 
Is 


Vho then dreamed of the mighty influence 
; that was thus put in motion? Who, to-day, dare 
to estimats the results that are to tollow from this 
beginning? It is as if we stood among the little 
2prings in the far north, whore, bubbling out of the 
unconcious earth, they quietly glide away from 
our feet, gcarcely heeding their pregence and ut- 
teri/y unconcious whither they are bound; and then, 
taken by the spirit and carried up into u high moun- 
tain, we have their course traced out before us. 
Andlo! the little rivulets gather strength and 
power at every mile of their progres, now 8Weep- 
ing through and fertilizing broad and beautifn] 
plains, now turning the wheels of busy industry, and 
now widening into the mighty Missi88sippi and 
bearing upon its bosom the commerce of half the 
world, Who that has seen all this, dare to think 
lightly of tho little springs from whence flow the 
streams that water the earth ? And 80 with us; we 
stand, to-day, among the springs of education in 
California, but far before us the 8pirit shows us the 
mighty stream, bearing upon its bosom the rich 
freighted argosies, laden with the refined gold of 
intellectual culture and the precious stones of pure 
and lotty thought. Who will not exuit, when years 
have gone by, in the memory that he was one of 
those who stood at the fountain, and had helped 
gaide the waters of this *' river of life 2” 

_ It has 8eemed to me, as T have thought of it, and 
trom day to day have listened to the tones of the 
college bell, as if 44 had caught the s8virit of this 
great occasion, and was swelling 'and pealing in 
harmony with it. And one evening, as with the 
twilight I caught its tones, in 80me way—1I 8hall 
not undertake to explain how—the thoughts that 
arose found express1on thus ; 


The college bells ringing—ding-dong! ding-dong! 

Its peals are merry, and loud and long: 

On the wings of the wind. they revrerberate 

0'er eackr hill and vale of the 4olden State: 

The ood waves, with them, keep measure and 
ING 

Nevada reGchocs the 8ilvery chime— 

in the home of the angels, they catch the refrain— 

014 Shasta repeats it again and again — 

HRS yo Oregon rolls,” the dark forests are 
EUTT (1; 

And Wazshington's pines, the sweet music have 

ard— 


g1VOn, 
To ears that are tun'{—2 8train caught from Heay'n; 


ut words of deep wm 
et us listen an instant: 


wu 


1 


Brothers, comel for years we've labored 
In the parched and thirsty 801), 
Sowing 8e0d—the crop urgathber'd 
From our life-exhausting toil— 
Now we reap, Oh Brothers! come, 
To share our joy ats* harvest home,” 


Brothers! you have drank at fountains 
That have till'd your 80uls with light— 
You have climb'd the lofty mountains, 
Whenece you've gain'd the glorious 8ight 
Of ion land of promize, where, on every 
and, 
Science and learning, truth and virtue, stand, 


5 Brothers! you have seen the madness 
Ignorance breeds in human breasts, 
You have felt, with crushing 8adness, 
All humanity depress'd, 
By sin and crime's resi8tless fetter 
Taat pleads but this—:t [mew no better! 


Brothers! we would rear a bulwark 
'Gainst this flood of 81n and erime— 
Come help us in the good work 
{n this glorious 8pring time— 
Now, in humanity's great hour of need, 
As you would have the crop, $0 80W the 8eed ! 


Come and help us—hearts are open— 
All throughout our halls to-day, 
Our Country, virtue, truth, are hoping, 
That with us you'll work and pray, 
That 8008 may dawn that bright and bless'd 


' when sentiments are in order, to Propose as mine— 


' az2urance that self-government will be good gov- 


' ers of truth the crowning glory of 81! true educa- 


other to ward off eyery assault of public treason or 


e 
And throughout this vast realm, it's unstintedly 


a—_ > 


0 meaningless 80undihas it spread gn the air, [ 
t, its mellew tones bear; | 


There's an echo from heav'n—"itis goad to be here.” } 


= —_ 


C——_ 


time 
When Earth sba!l know no more of igno- 


ing, as it, were, of the pioneer college of the Pacific 
coast, 

| take this occagion to express my warmest wishes 
for the prosperity of the College of California, and 
my earnest hope that it will in its future usefulness 
fulfill the most sanguine hopes of those who have 
warmed it into existence. 

| |hall be gratified if you will do me the honor, 


Education :; Its general diffusion can alone give 


ernment; may its light extend more and more, 
until every people under the sun sLall be fitted 
for and shall enter upon the enjoyment of Repub- 
lican Freedom. Justice and Order. 

Faithfully yours, F. F. Low. 


Responded to by Mayor Coon. ; 

3-— The Colleges of the East; Their 80ns are their 
jewels, and the College of California sharos their 
maternal pride as she combines them into a more 
than regal diadem this day. 

Rezponded to by S, Day and L. Hamilton. 
fid—The Judiciary: The 8afe depository of the 
Nation's honor and the States” rights. We exult 
in its independence, and glory in its purity, when 
it dare be unpopular, but dare not be wrong! 

Responded to by '\Judges Haight, and Turner of 
Nevada Territory, _ 

5—Our Army: Glorious teachers of the power of 
patriotism apd education combined. The bright 
pages of history that they are writing, will haye no 
weightier truth for the ages, than that the more men 
know, the better they fight for the right, 

Responded to by General Wright. 

b6— The Clergy: Truth is the first-fruit—the preach- 


tion. 

Responded to by Rev. Dr. Kittredge. 

i—The Law: A 8word and a ehie!d! They who 
wield the one worthily will never fail to use the 


private wrone. 
Responded to by Mr. J. W. Dwinellse and Mr. 9d. 
8, Blatchley. 


8 The Medical Profes8.0n: Sharers in earth's | 


most hlessed miszijon, *' going about to heal the 
Sick.” The education that fits them for their work 
is but the prelude to that higher culture of the 
heart that adorns and crowns it. 

Rezponded to by Dr. Gibbons. 

Y— The Press: The great Educated and the great 
Educator; all colleges have helped to make it what 


it is, that it may help to make all colleges what | 


they should be hereafter, | 
_ Regsponded to by Dr. Tuthill and H, B, Liv- 
INgSTON, 


He had a highly cultivated mind in evyery branch 
of literature, and mnck talent for the fine arts, in- 
clading music. He was endowed with a lively fancy, 
a glowing imagination, and decided poetio genius. | 
Le was an accomplisled draughtsman and amateur 
painter. His eye wat inured to judge with clas! 
taste of all that is beautiful in art and nature, In| 
1160, a book of his poetry was publiched, entitled | 
' Fountain Rook, Any Weir, and Other Metrical 
Pastimes.” New York: A. Townsend & (%, | 
There are gems 1n this collection, which he hu 
modestly called * pastimes.” The dedication is 
8112ple and characteristic: ** To my Children,” He 
was a Sincere, deyout Christian, and it is a comfort 
to his friends to read the following lines in hi: 
poem : 


Thoughts of Heaven, 


** To him who bounding not with narrow view 

His vision to the cold, dull things of earth, 
Bat who, with eye of faith, reach beyond 
The illusive promises of pleaeure, fame, 
Or power, with steadfast 8oul*"to rest upon 
The thought of an eternity beyond, 
There's not a gleam on the flood tide of hops, 
Swimming before him, that with readier glance 
His eye discerns, than that bright moment, whon, 
Mortality cast off, with all its cruel stings 
Of blight and gorrow, care, mistrust, and woe, 
He, zoul-freed as from dismal dreams shall wake; 
Aye, wake to brimful joy, in greetings with 
Those dezr companions of his heart, from whom 
Hs parted one by one on life's dull shore, 
(Glorious reunion, and 80 8wm the bond; 

| Free, too, each heart, and gushing as his own. 

Ah! oould we but in bright unshadowed view, 

This vision keep, how easy were the task, 

By God imposed, to labor to the end; 

Losing in hopes of heaven all painful sense 

Of present ilis, planting the pathway to 

The grave with flowers, and at each stop toward 


I6—Common Schools : The Nurseries of all col- 


| leges; may they speedily become as freo as the air, 
| and a8 universal as the race. 


Responded to by Superintendent Swett, 

I--Ovur Best Teachers ; Our Mothers, our Sweet- 
hearts and our Wives, 

Responded to by Senator J. E. Benton. 
Mr. Palmer, Poet of the Day, 8ent up the follow- 
ing: 


"brown 1”? 

rhe Company, after a rapid s$uccesgion of 
8Decches, Characterized by warked peculiarities, 
now grave, now gay, again lively, and anon 8evere, 
8eparated, after & $:r hours' feast of reason and flow 
of 80ul, to re:iiszemble, without fail, at the end of 
another year, 10 renew the 8cenes of this joyous 0C- 
casion, the first reunion of Masters and Bachelors 6 
Arts on the Pacific Coat, | 


I "I OE 


O_o err ne———_ 


THE LATE LIEUT., COL, GEORGE H. RING- 
GOLD, DEPUTY PAYMASTER GENEbAL,.. 


Epirons ALTA: Your paper has announced the} 


death of this officer, at San Franciseo, on the 4th of 
April, 1864, aged fifty years. But it doos not geem 
that an adequate tribute to his memory has yet been 


civen to the public. Therefors, I venture to ak þ 


the insertion of this notice, written by one who 
knew him well from his boyhood, 
He was a native of Hagerstown, Maryland. He 


graduated at the Weest Point Military Academy on 


Brown's  University; The Roger Williams Col- | 
lege; Providence gave it to New England—toast It 


That narrow home, geeing without regret 
Another stone fall in to fill the chasm 
That lies between us and eternity,” 


He was a brother of the gallant Major Samus! 
Ringgold of the Third Artillery, who fell at Palo 
Alto, was a distinguished officer, and called the 
* Father of Light Artillery ” in our army, Colovs| 
Ringgold would have emulated the military tame 
of his brother, but a shattered constitution during 
the last years of his life, prevented his seeking ac- 
tive 8ervice in the field, where his ardent and en- 
thusiastic devotion to the holy cause would have 
prompted him to heroic deeds, A COMRADE, 
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in San Fran*® 


School Accommodations q what 13 00'% 


What hns been done en 
to Increase theme. n 
At the date of the last aunnal report of tÞs w_ 
endeut of Public Schools for the oity ant county 
Franciseo, in August, 1863, there, Were 16,208 © 
b2tween the s0hool ages of 4 and 16 years, 5 
batween the ages of 6 and 18, The number TT 
i:+tending public schools was 6,165, while tho + hy 
1'tending private e£chools was £4,062; making 9," 
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=” te oy2rT last year's gchool a:commodationg of 2,610, This our conscience revolts a ainst havi 
— . ablic or prive J 8 « aving our 
ay enroll-d as attending o_ of 6 and 18 will nearly s8upply the deficiency complained of, offvrias ant” places. where " £ 

pls, and 3,999 between - mg The public }? and leave the Board of Education to etter upon another | | Spring P of are: 
Fore atiendicg NO _— ted by the city yoor's regovurces for the means. neceseary to nitet the exposed to ruin and demoralization, then 


-housos then owned or rep : 1: for st :hool room that w exns68 ; . : 
Lorohtoen in number, and named as follows | demard: for st1ll Dore K 0 a U1 bs 9-7 "we claim, and will continue to claim, that 
EO1ga: 00! | Mavon street, Bugh street, | | by the yonng crowd that is comiag np, The largest 0 ; ; 
Bobool, Union Re ratink Greenwich, Powell the new bnildings erected and contracted for ate for the State is bound to comply with our 
mn, Mission, Spring MT F R ; i1t wit . . 

* A 46 stroe!, Sutter atreet, Market and Fiith, gra10mar 8chool purpotek, and HAVE been built with s demand—never to be relinquished—- baged 
=” 4 Valley, Fourth and Clary, Model, yiew to permanence aud the future growth of the city, | 
onmery, anne pony Cade houses contained 93 nv accordance with the practice in New York, Boston, upon natural laws; and duty to God, 
bred, Chinese, Z | a oagtern ciiles. " ivate : ctariat 
"1 -- nd were capable of zoating 5,146 pupP's, | | aud other Eastern cities. The private and gectarian | wy 1 hold every parent responsible 
* —— ity average, which Wes OBIY 4,664. #2hcol cdifices that compete with the free gchool 8ys- 16 oo 
_ m_—_— os named Were owned by tho || tom in this o'ty are g-nerally large, eubstantial and | for the religious and moral training of 
KY \ 1g ous ' * ' Aa : 4 ; 

pv $209,805. This was thought to be & | | Mandsome gtructures, «n. ornament to the clly, a | þ;)Jqren, It is not possible that Catho- 
_ 4b for a city only 15 years o1d; but e-odit to the accieties that own thew, and degtir ed | ; Jeril; . 
ety good LY a/bel auty cf an Americal | | to proye the mogt economical buildings that could lics will any longer be derilict to their 
27 : is 2 i » . . 3 , BC . bt 

—_— tx free scho9l facilities for all haye beeg erected, The friends of the public sehoo! | ogt important interests, We have nu- 


-at - Sy#tem will doubtiess endcrge the policy which prompts , , 
ALA wa vins no excuse for nous y Rs 

; — " oobb. Kt of private aud 8cotarfan | | the Board of Education 40 make tho Grammar Schoo) | METOUS 8chools in San Francisco and all 
C pet non 13 had not nearly done her dut to honses inferior in nons of the above respects, Ard | oyer the State. They are under the 
Al : 's biidreu be n0 private gchool buildings compete with the best put - » oF 
-oncration, for thore wore 7,899 C & ) accomplish 

_ on «nd 18 for whow ehe had failed 10 tee gechoolhous:s already erected, A compariscm Of ontrol of Þ ed and faithful 
pe gcho091 geccommodation, aud at least 3,0CO | | the cot of our Grammar School kouses with teachers, and no excuse can be advanced 
hom 10 sclool accommodation at all was pro- thoge erecet:d in the Eagtern cities will chow tht now or hereafter by Catholic parents for 


E DOTRECE, 0X. Sin Fren:igo bas been cingularly ecoromical 1 - 
i who were leſt to grow up 12 IgncrRuce, & ; ; 
A nate rovetye occagtonal instruction 8: | | that regpees, 8ending their children into schools where 


The Superintendent called attention to this |'\ pz primary gchools, which baya to be irq [|\hoir faith and morals are 8Ubjected to 
of zchool gccommodation, the people petitioned gnrnily chavged or remoyed, cheaper buſ'dings or -þ1 ”— 
Kegizlature on the »nbject, and the Leglslature |} rentel rooms 2newer well enough. Thoy can be, as in terrible trials, 

My authorized the Supervisors 19 make & gpecial part they have been, fnrnished in addition to the more The claim for State aid to 8chools, 
: . hool 2:maneut and cogily buildings, within the lmits of 
anriation of $60,000 ſor the benefit of the Se P9: mane y , i 

ad to be nss4. for the erection of new school- the $129,000 avgilgblo for the procurement of new presented two years ago to the Legisla- 

4 During the ten months that have elapsed school accommodations this Fear, ang 8till leave a cor- || ture, will be brought forward again in 

| 4 d cf }/ | siderable balauce, With the means hereafter obtaing- Je" , 

the aits of the last annual report, the Boar | . | We” 

gion bas cxertcd iteelf to increaze the echoo! ac- ; | ble, tLe free gchool accommodat'uns may bs gradually 1866—the necessities for it every day 

notions, and bas already accomplithed more in }|] increaged far beyond the amount at pregent contem | grow s8tronger. Those opposed to the 

Jirection than is genereIly 8upposed, both by en« pinted, with &s view to keeping rather ahead cf than * . . 

vg the capacity of the 014 honses and by erecting behini the demad, and to lexren the motives that in- ERIE beſore will not have the hardi 

ono, GreuwWich s'rect echool-boure has been eb» duce many £6 prefer tre private educational system, hood to continue their bostility, In New 


ja by tho addition of two more 100ms, making #ix | Þ . | York, New Jersey, and even Rhode 
, and increasing its sitting capacity by 120, Ons || (/ 4 ihe 
S r001 bas b2en rented for the Montgomery treat || ; ; Island, public Op Gon has forced compli 


Mg : [tt ac» : 8 Jv | 
ERIE pals Mb 2-7 ye anco with the provivions of a meazure 
School buildivg, which give 200 additional | 8Iimilar to the eehool-bill 80 ably 8Uppor t- 


A now bouse has been built for the |ed by Mr. Zach Montgomery and others 


bred Sclool, increaing its capacity from 39 hogs” AI pil wp 
0. The Spring Valley School has been enlarged [| GamppmoLIC PARENTS AND COMMON & UVa JCg181A yo 


ws to accommodate 60 more. A one-story brick SCHOOLS, oY ; 4 I 7 FE ; 
ing, 60 feet 8quare, has been rented on Miggion bY | + & 


et, near Second, and will be opened as & pmmary | The people of San Francisco have been Fs / 


pol to-morrow. It contains 4 roons, bas a fine play þ or be 
uringt ORR 
und, and will accommodate 249) pupils, Two rooms 8 he past ten days 8hocked by the 


ro been rented corner of Third and Harris9n streets. | disclogures that have come before the 
y will eat 120 pupils, and will be opened naxt Police Court in refe | Wo 
et. A eplendid Gratamar School building has just || | relerenes to girls attend= 
ben completed, corger of Bagh and Taylor atreets, at || 1Nz the Public Schools. It is now be- A Cary _—_— ; etitut; EL 
&eost of abont $47,000, . The 50 vara 1ot on which jt | yond uestion that voun . mongst the educational institutions 0y * 
id erg80 2-4 nip. TC £4 
mar dz covt $11,560, The stfrncturo is of byock, 92 feet t Kh 7 S P _- California, the San Francisco City College 
ſont by 68 feot deep, and three stories high, It cou- || 59 3NC ITOM Bchool are expoed to the | ocoupics, already, & pogition in the front 
tains 14 recitaiion rooms, each 28 by 24 feet in dimen- | wiles and evil designs of a band of | rank. From the little nucleus of « school 


Hons, and ons large a88embly hall which is capable of 7” ; \ 4 \} 
, - . alvary ren 
pldalng tlej-ntire «ck00], Its sitting capacity is n9t lesn VICIOUS Men, who deliberately plot their ries p44 ay MARE wes, 
y hiev, Dr. George VV. þ 09, 


ben 806, and it will be dedicated and opened ins {ew | rutn, and 8ad to 8ay, 8ucceed in numerous : | 
ays hence, It is modeled after goverelBoston Grammar has sprung, as it were at a 8ingle bound, the 


$hool buildings which have 8tocd the teet of years cf ETA NOER in carrying out their fiendish | present prosperous University. The school 
gperiencoe and cumparison With other styles, and its |. designs, Parents in this matter are most | above referred to having increased apace, the 


8t is conzidcraÞly below that of geveral Boston build- |. : - FRER TS is a: 
hgs of no greater capacity, Tt will be een from the || lata, ang have to cotfle with their ow —_ 75 prin OT ” = 
bregoing statemonts that the pubUo gchool gccommo. |' CON8Clence,and before God as to the man. 21.25 Year: ih he atk, ' f : f 
(ons of San Franciaco have been increased already to | no. ouch, in which th | _ ty, a fifty-vara lot, on the southeast corner 0 
ze extent of 1670 eats, In addition to the now rooms 11 which they discharge their Geary and Stockton streets, was purchased 


Wd bouses thus procurel and completed, the Board duties, , Experience and necessity point for about ten thousand dollars. On this is 


Education has lately let a contract for the erection out plainly the bounden duty- of parents erected the spacious and commodious struc- 

a frame houge on the San Bruuo read (Utah streoet,) : - ; P ture now occupied, 40 feet by 128 feet, includ- 
FLich will accommodate 120 pupils in its two rooms, to 8hield their children, particularly their |; t \dditional wing adjoining the Unita-. 
ad cont $2,770, The Board has algo let a contract for | ay hters, fro ; [28 no ” : 
bother fios Grammar bui'ding, corner of Fifth and . : hs aq den gang of 8 oyStem |/rian Church It as ry wy 
arket stracts, It will be of brick, two stories bigh, of education that in thousands of in. fitted and furnished chapel is situated on the 


th bagement and framo attic, The grouud plan 8hows | stances leads to their disgrace, their ruin Stockton street side of thaggrounds. In this 
{cr088-shaped edifice, with & frontage of 141 feet 6 4 he blo od | y | building religious services are held every 
pctes, and a depthjof 90 feet, The contract price is and v0 oringing 8candal upon the com- morning and evening. The large yard is a 


(7,4'2, but & bull of lumber, architect's charges, etc., munity, 8ort of out-of-doors gy mnasium, furnished 


Fl! increase this to about £85,000. * i , 
vith, and will bo EEE Over two years ago we claimed at the with swings, sheds, racket-court and all the 
na paraphernalia appertaining to the gymnastic 


fear at farthest, when is, will accommodate 700 [|hands of the Legislature a Jus 
8 Just hare of and calisthenic department of the College. 


apUs, with an n!timate capacity for 1,000, The gn e8- 
lon Las been 82itated whether with the game money the 8chool fund for all 8chools—a PTO Tn the main building the President has his 


#0 buildings might not have been erected which | rata for every locality that thought study, library and other apartments. There 


o11d have been equally orcamentsl, and Lave afford . , , . ished 
K's OR TI InEN * I proper to have chil are also here two large s8tudy halls, furnishe 
* accmmmodations for 1590 pnpi's. Lots baye by P x cren educated accords . with desks, and capable of we kr 
© Jonated for the erection of two more frame ing to the wishes of parents, Thoge who two hundred puptlls; gs Po, FRONT 
2h00! honSe, ln the 8uburban di+tricts, and the Boaxd »vided with black boards, and De- 
©, V . r00mM8, Provided V bg REG Uo 
8 obligated 1{nslf to ereot them at an early day, Onc [favored the Common or Public, School | £546 thee, in the wing, the grand Philosophic 
f thesc Will bo located on the Fairmount tract, bzcx-o* [$3 Stem could patronize them, In this; | Hall, forty wn on Ge -- wb be __ 
ne Mizslion, atld in , | 4 ' 80Mme rOOMm, we Ventilateccr anc 1g Led, 
ads." 9. OT 0 od _ agrwrolly, matter we cheerfully accorded to others | furnished with excellent philosophical and 
3.camboat Point, Each of thess houges will > t 69 what we claim for ours8elvegs—namel chemical apparatus, lately purchased ny 
© Y. [cost of 8ome fifteen hundred dollars. An 


"pits. The uuniber cf aittings in tho Louses thug [the right of 8ending our children for ed-- | astronomical observatory on the roof of the 
Contracted for aud contemplated, is 940, Add- ucation wh hi College building contains a fine telescope for 
vg this npiiber to that previonsly given, and we ere we think best. As we are the use of the students. The property, owned, 


Shall baye by the ent of ' 1864-8 total Incewge compelled -cupie sed here, is by no means 
8 peiied to pay school t occupied and possessed here, is by 
| "ot oY axes, and as all that the Board of Trustees command. 


# 
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With a' wise ſorethought and sagigity the] 
Corporation has become the owner <> a tract 


on the San Bruno road. This comists of | 
twenty-five acres moxt eligibly situatel, and | 
hereafter will be known as the parmanent} 
location of the San Francisco College, 

It is intended that this seat of Oy 
hall in all respects vie with the far-famec 
institutions of the Atlantic States. The £ys- 
tom of education will be thorough and com- 


| gre pursuing the study of the Latin and 


Eastern Colleges. At present, the number 
of pupils receiving instruction is about one 
| hundred and sixty, of whom some $8eventy 


Greek languages, higher branches of mathe- 
matics, mental and moral philosophy, chem- 
istry, etc. 

The following are the names of the 

FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS, 

Rev. Geo. Burrowes, D. D., President and 
Profesxor of Rhetoric and of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Wm. EK. V. Horner, A. M., Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languages. _ 

C. Sidney Whitman, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Physics. 

A. de Leo de Laguna, Professor of Mod- 


'lurgy and As8aying. 


ern Languages. | 
T. Price, Professor 0! Chemistry, Metal- 


Besides the aboye there are five English 
teachers employed in the instruction of the 
pupils,” 


of land about four miles from the Collegs; F 


plete, comprising the four years' course of Þ 


Lo 


\ 


incalculable benetit 8uch an Insftitution 18 in 
their midst, and that the Father of the orphans 

never lets a gener-us action go unrewarded ; 

ye who would give can not tind a better cause 

5n which to bestow your charity, Of the 

Academy I would say Esto perpetud. 

Some weeks s8ince the ladies of Watsonville | 
| held a Festival, the proceeds to be given in aid 
of a new Church which the Watsonvillians 
proposed erecting th» coming 8eas0N, The ball 
was well attended and the pecuniary results 


| entirely 8atisfactory. 


Be tO 


Py. 


| 1 with any euch means? True, it has boy 
SET: education faraished all meu with 8UPerſor 
advantages i the way of acquiring money. But bs this 
trae, when ths mental education alone is anpplica? , 
candid obgervation of the fact: will speedily di-8\pzty; 
this fallacy. Net all wen can l1vs by the learned pro- 
fazgl008, even Were the gcbooling they get thorony}, 
enough to fit thew for thease. Neither can all the, | 
oaubated (?) men become gecretaries, clerks, actonyt. 
ants, £peculatore, and what not. Yot 00 they not | 
bearly all 8eok to become 80nebhing like this, rather 
tan sacrifice their reficement to any of the trad q | 
mechanic aris? What knowledge they have, ins(ecq ,; 
helping them on in the world to be usefnl and heyy 
i» the great stumbling-blocck in their WAY. It gies 
them cnly a falve and useless ambition, While it G,, 
piives ther of wanly strength and independence, 
With women it is 6Vem WOrze, The danghiers of labor. 
tg men re too gebsitive and polished to taks tor 1;y,, | 
buds laboring men like thear fathers. Edncation yg 
mite them ce the ſanits and the goargtness of the 
o1a8868 uneducated, and they cannot bring thewelyey 
to «ccept the porition. What then? Mogt of ew ws. | 
pire to marry & you0g MAN of the cla2s Just devcrlbed, 
who are tov dai:.ty 10 work, and generally 160 poor (1 


k 4 


f Thoughts on our System of Education, 
[HY A LADY CORRESPONDENT,] 


It appears to me, from a thoughtful obseryation of 
tho tauner in which children are educated, that 
there is a fundymental error in each and all of our 
prezent eyateras, It is true that a perfect system | 
of 6dncabion is not to be looked for, glnee perfection | 
in human affairs depends on t00 many collateral ctr- 
cumstances to be eyer certainly attained. There arr, 


——— 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION AT SAN JUAN. 
FAN JUAN, Monterey Co., Aug. 30, 186t. 

Knowing that you and your numerous read- 

ers always feel and manifest an interest in any 


youth, and believing that it will be interesting 
to the publ.c at large to know t ow matters ed 


veational and otherwise are progressing 10 ou! 
ancient, town, I 8ubmit a few items, 
Thanks to the undaunted Sisters of Charity 


course of time, promises to hecome one of thi 
leading educational establishments on our coast 
Searcely two years have elapsed 8ince the Sis 
ters came among us, but in that short time ou 
edifice, whose architectural proportions ant 


3. 


the kind in the State, has sprung up fro 
the crumbling ruins of the old Mission buil 
ings, when tne untutored 8avage was firs 
taught to chant his orizons, and kneel to th 
only God, Alas 'tis ever 80; time deals nc 
; gently with the works of man; the older 
adobe landmarks, consecrated to religion an 
humanity are fast falling to decay, and min; 
ling with their parent 80il, But in a measul 
we feel gratified, 8ince they are being replace 
by institutions 8uch as the Academy of $4 
Juan, 

Although the Academy bears the reputatic 


of a first-class school, wealth is not the only by that they cannot marry, because these young Women 


| that gains admittance to its halls, the poor a 
as welcome as the rich; the only object whit 
the 8isters have in view, 1s to impart Aa 80un 
moral], useful anc polite education ; which co 
8ists of the branches usually taught in the mc 
approved schools for young ladies, to ail wl 
| may apply for admittance, irrespective of x 
ligious convictions, 
At the present time the Sisters have sever 
orphans under their charge, besides a rum 
of charity scholars, whose par+nts are t00 pO 
to pay the usual expenses for the excelle 
| training which they receive, The expense 
| providing these little ones thus snatched fra 
the cold unsgympathizing charity of the worl 
added to a part of the debt contracted for t 
building, which has not been liquidated, h 
necessitated the Sisters to appeal to the gene 
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matter connected with the education of oull hours to prevent too great etrain upon the minds and 


we have in our midst the nucleus of what in thi 


durability, are not 8econd to many buildings 0 


h weyer, 80 Many degrees of comparative perfection as 
t» furnigh ns ample room for choice in all matters, edn- 
Certione ones inoluded. 

 Thers is no doubt but that 80 far as legson giving ard 
less0n getting are coneerned, there is a high degree of 
excellence demanded by teachers, and attained by pu- 
plls in the schools of San Francizco. Neither do I 
donbt the efforts of the teachers to impart the best of 
morsl jnstruction. That they have not always guc- 
ceed: 4 in gecuring good regnlts is not their fanlt, but 
the errcr of the times, and the fault of ths education al 
sy8t2m, It is oug error of the times to require 
too rapid totellectnsl advancement. ** Very well,” 
yon &Aay, *fwe have been told of that a great 
many times befcre.”* go you have; and yon have 
trie1 to remedy the difficulty by introducing gym- 
uasinma to Aivert a portion of the juyenils culture 
to the physical growth, You have glortened the gchocl 


—— 


bodies of ehildren: all of which 1s, in a way, quite 


right. But, agreeing that the gymaaginms are barm- 
less, the longer hours of leigure, in this eountry and | 
climate—the latter almogst dispensing with the gacred 
*hearthstone*” and the cheerful © firesidse”'—are not | 
80, Boys aud girls of all ages have geveral honrs of | 
aaylight upon their havds, in which to flit about from 
.pÞlace to place, talk children's goagip, obgerve each 
other's habits, and fall in the way of wigchief. Perhaps 
the parents could in most cages prevent this; but they 
do not, and tbeir children are growing up to become 
hereafter parents of other children who will be yet 
more neglected and indulged, nutil it is palnfal contew- 
plating the laxity of morals gnd manners Which must 
grow out of this generation's doings, or rather neglect 
of aoing., 

Ancther effect of the pregent edncational gysterm tis 
that it «ends young people into the world cultivated 
aud refine1 tc just that degree that they ars fit for ao- 
thing. With their physical powers undeveloped, they 
are tv0 delicate for gevere manuzl labor; with an intel- | 
lectua! culture just 8hort of being thorongh, they cannot | 
&'iter the arena where mind decides the gnccess of the | 
contestants for power, place and nsefulneas. Heuce | 
the thougands of roving, thriſtless, money less and char- | 
acterless young gentlemen, Hence the vain, idle, rest- 
legs and trifling ladies, These young men complain 


are 80 helpless and extravagant.” Hence they mugst 
enter upon & career of yice, gpending their irregular 
gains upcn & clazs whose rayks mnxt bs recruited from 
those of the very young women who were egteemed too | 
help'ess and extravagant for wives, Thus the itves, | 
culture, chargeter and ngefniness, as well as the bappi- | 
ness of both gexes are wasted., It is frightful to think 
toward what eds snch a gocial tute is tending, Soeial 
8iy becomes natlonal gin, and national gin ends tn na- 
tional calaroity. 

Perhaps you will zay it is too ranch to attribute these 
grave evils to auything in the 8chools, It will not be 
$50 much, however, to asgert that in the schools as they | 
might be, lies & powerful remedy. There are three 
things necesgary to cougtitute ga independent and 
bappy man or Wclnan. A capacity to enjoy the beautl- 
ful, a capacity to acquire knowledge and the ability to 


get. bread. If « man does not live by bread alone, 
neither can he live without it; whereas he may pozslbly 


ous public ; nor have they asked in vain, T 
ladies have taken the thing in hand and x 
making preparations to hold a Festival on t 
tenth, and four following days of October, 
have no doubt the people of this vicinity v 
come generously to the 1escue, and freely g 
,of their plenty, when they consider of w 


live without the enjoyment of beauty or the gcquir»- 
meBt of ktewledge; but the bread 1s positively uscdful 
to keep him in the pogsesslon of the others. Whers- 
fore, «« yore a living,” or the ability to get it, is the. 
body, of which knowledge and pleaznre ars the conl; 
the latter being Aisembodiet when the former perishes. t 
Is it not tiren a falze egstem which seeks to educate 
all 0!a8ge6s alike—giving the laboring man's obildren & 


| to the phyaical growth, You have 8hortened the 8chorl 

hours to prevent too great strain upon the minds and 
| bodies of children: all of which is, in a way, quile 
| right, But, agreeing that the gymnasinms aro harm 


reſlnement which increases their- wants in, proportion 
as it unfits them for 8upplying them, and 16aving thew 


? nence to marry, The girl cannot always rewiy 
pong upon the hardworking parents; ghe ki yg 
| way by which she can earn ber OWN living. Sletirts 
for @ few years with different young men of the d-girg. 
»16 Clavs; at leet makes 8 1ariinge more Or les fooligh... | 
that 1s, supposing She egcapes from 81! her fl:rtations 
<ligible for marriage —and in SOITOF and 1vefficieucy 
brings upon 80dlety ihe unbappy cbii:dren of whappy 


narents who Know not what vo do to live in this world, 
- # H# 
Kat. j v6 4 
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Tnonghts on our System of Education, 


[BY 4 LADY CORBESPONDENT?,| 

It appears to me, from a thoughtful obzervation of 
th» manvner in which children are edueat*d, that | 
theres is a fundamental error in each and all of our 
present systems, It is true that a perfect gys'em 
of odnecation 1s not to be locked for, sines perfection 
in human affairs depends on too many eollateral cr. 
cumstances to be ever certainly attained. There arr, 
h »wever, 60 many flegrees of comparative perfection as 
t» furnish us 8mple room for choice in all maiterg, edu- 
ciiones ones inolnded. 

There is no doubt but that 80 far as les8on giving ard 
les80n getting are concerned, there is & high degree of 
excellence demanded by teachers, and4 attained by pu- 
pils in ths schools. of San Franeisco, Neither 4 1 
donbt the efforts of the teechers to impart the best of 
moral ſnetructiion. That they have. not always nc 
ceeded in securing good reanlts is not their fau't, but 


the error of the times, and the fault of the educations! | 


sF2t-m, It is ons error of the times to require 
too rapid intellectual advancemont. ** Very well,” 
you gay, **'we have been told of that a great 
many times before,”” fo you have; and you have 
trie14 to remedy the Jdifleulty by infroducing gym 
nasiums to divert a portion of the juvenile cnlture 


l-88, the longer hours of leigure, in this country and 
climate—the latter almost dispensing with the 8acredl 
*hearthatone” and the cheerful *« firegide ''—2re not 
80, Boys and girls of all ages havo 8everal honrs of 
daylight npon their hands, in which to flit about from 
place to place, talk children's gossip, observe eech 
other's habits, and fall in the way of mizchief, Perbaps 
the parents could in most eaves prevent this; but they 
fo not, and their children are growing up to become 
hereafter parents of other children who will be yt 
more neglected and indulged, nntil it is painfnl contem- 
plating the laxity of morals and raanneys which muct 
grow out of this generation's doings, or rather negleoi 
of doing, 

Another effect of the pregent edquentional gyatom 1s 
that it eends young people into the world cultivated 
2nd refine? to just that degree that they are fit for n0- 
thing, With their physical powers nudeveloped, they 
are to0 delicate ſor gevers manual labor; with an inte!- 
lectna! culturs just *hort of being thorough, they cannot 
e1ter tho arena where mind decides the guccess of the 
conteztsnts for power, pl»ce and neefulness, Hence 
the thougands of roving, thriftl>ss, monoylegs and char- 
acterless young gentlem:n, Hence the vain, idle, revt- 
logs and trifling ladies, Theee young men complain 
that they cannot marry, becruse _theze young women 


are 80 helpless and extravagant, Hence they mus) 


enter upon & career of vice, spending their irregular | 


gains anon & clas whoge ranks mutt by recruited from 
thoee of the very young women who were egteermed 109 
helplezs and extravagant for wives, Thus the v6, 
culture, character and neefulness, as well as the Lappt 
n*es of both sexes are wasted, Tt is frightful to think 
toward what ends such a 80cial stite is tending, Socidl 
8in bocomes national ain, and national gin ends 11 01 
tional calamity. 

Forhaps you will 8ay it is too much to attributs (195 
grave evUs to anything in the schools, It will not ve 
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to much, however, to aesert that in the schools as they 


might be, Lies a powerful remedy. There are three. 
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nings recesgary to constitute an independent 4 
bappy man or Woman. A capacity to enjoy PT. 
ul, a capacity to acquire knowledge and the &UULty 


brea1 alone, 
ot bread, If & man dos not live by | 
Eeithe r ean he live without it ; whereas he my a 
live without the onjoymonh.of bone oattively Co 
; q . u 

! —_—_— _—_— 'pog5es8i0N of the otbers, Jo-mO 
To - 4 attuig a livipg,”' or the ability to get 1t, is 6 
oy" A. which knowledge and pleasnre are tho Lk 
Ee ee os count 
$6 &ystem Ki 
| —_— ds laboring man s children a 
gi fnemont which increages their wants in proportion 
- \t nufits thera for eupplying them, and leaving them 
C rovided with any #uch means? True, it has been 
th .. ht that edncation furuished all men with m——_— 
—_ dogs in the way of acquiring money. wtTy _ - 
rae, when the mental education alove 18 gupplied H 
candid observation of the facts will speedtly ny 
this fallacy, Not all 1n6n 06D Jive by the Rome Tx a4 
fees107 8, even wore the achooling they get —m— 44 
enovgh to fit them fer theees, Neither can 2 4" 
educated (?) men become gecretsries, clerks, —_ , 
ants £p-culators, and what not. Yet do x ey - ho 
nearly all zcek to become 8omething like this, rat oy 
tran eacrifice their refirement to auy of the _— 7 - 
mechanic arts? What kuowlelgs they have, _—_ t 
helping them on in the world to be useful wy app?y, 
ia the great atnumbling-block in their Way. q \ 
(hom (Bly a falee and uFfeless8 ambition, while it de- 
| prives them of manly s&trengih and pt ray ye] 7 
© With women it is even worae, The daughiers 0 oor 
tg mn ars too 8engitive and poli=hed to take for hus- 
41 ds 11boring men like thear fathers. Education = 
11116 them Foo the ſauits 8nd the coargeness eel © 
-{a8868 uneducated, and they cannot bring themaelves 
to - cept the portion. What then ? Mos! of thein as- 
pire tO marry a young man of the clags just eecribed, 
who are lo9 dainty to work, and generally tco poor 11 
£0180qu-nce to marry, The girl canvot always remain 
\ byr4en upon the hardworking parents; she kuows = 
way by which 829 0an earn her OWN living. She flirts 
f»r a ſow years with different young men of tho deaira- 
»!e 18:8; utlant 1nakes a rwarriage more or less foolish— 
that is, snppoRing She escapes from all her flirtations 
eligible for marriage —and in gorrow and 1nefficieucy 
brings upon eoetety the unhappy children of vnhippy 
parents who KQoW not what to qo to live in this world. 


© 
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yedieation of the Bush street Gramm 
&chool. 

Au interezting event -ocenrred this morning in the 
ormel dedication of ihs Buzsh streot Grammar School, 
Jt was & pleasant idea, arald all the exciting and pas- 
s)ongte 8h of cur politics avd buziness, tO lake an 
honr or two fo- the congooration of a temple of popular 
{nstruction; and the idea was bappily carried out, Tee 
DeW 81/4 mar scheol building alluded to has already 
been degeribed in the Bulletin. It atandis on the comer 
of Buzh and Taylor streets, coinmanrding & fine 
view of the city aud bay. It was lately completed 
at & cost of $52,000. The S$0-vara lot on 
which it #tands cos4 $11,500 in addition, It is 


built of brick, except the attic, and is three stories high, 
with a graceful Mansard roof, the walls being covered 


CE with mastic, The dimensions of the ground are 92 by | 


68 feet, the remainder of the lot being enclosed 
34 a play-ground, The building is divided into 14 
r20r4, besldes elogets, wardrobes, etc., cach 25 
by 34, 62d a large a*sembly hill :n the attic, and is | 
exceedingly well lighted and ventilated, It can Ac» 
commodate at leagt 890 pupils, and is now oreupled | 
by upwards of 700. It was opened a few weeks | 
z!nce with the following oarps of tzachers: Mazter 
James Denman; Bub-master, J. W., Holbrook; Head 
Assistant, Mrs, Warren; First Assis tant, Mrs, Morgan ; 
$76cia! As5l:tant, Miss Figld; Asristants—Miss Sher- 
140, Miss Tiebout, Miss Gates, Mrs, Reyaolds, Aizs 


"OUT 


ke 
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Keitl, Mrs, Po:irz0u, Miss Burrell, The sexes are Cl- 
vided, avd occupy separate rooms—the boys the front 
aud the girls the rear of the building, the entrances 
and stairways belng separate, This is the first time 
that $16 experiment of geparating the cexes in public 
$*h00ls has been made in San Prancizco, The buildisg 
is the largest and bandsomest free school edifice yet 
erzcted on this eoast, or west of the Missis8ippl, 

At 10 clock this morning the A832mbly Ya! in bbe 
tio, wHioh 18 capable of geating 6), was filled, 9etly 
witu ladies and girls, tkece being, of course, only Aa 
8mMall portion of the pupils themgelyes preeent, A con- 
viderable number of geatlemen, invited guests, Were 
al80 presenut, The delicatory gervices began, under 
direction of 8chool Dirzetor Badger, with a concerted 
piece from La Sonnambula, by Fuller's Band, which did 
the ransic justics, Then followed a chant—the Lord's 


| Proyer—by the children; 8ucceeded by a prayer from 


the Rev. Albert Williazas, The gchool then xang God 


#p2cd the Right ; 
«Now to Heaven our prayer zgc6nding, 
God 8peed the right, 
Io a noble cause confelding— 3 
(4od zpeced ths right, 
Aſter an air from Norma, by the hand, Mr, Lynch, 


| Prezident of the Board of Education, announced that 


the audiences bad baen invited to assigt in dedicaiing 


4 


| 


+ ( ne gets 


frst being the fAligh School building, 


«liking eyidence of the progress made by ths city and 
Stite. 

Mr, Lyveh now presented the keys of the building to 
Mayor Coon on behalf of the Bowd of Education, and 
{19 Mayor received them on behult of the city. 


WIiCh ueceRitated the erection Of new 8chool buildings, 


cause; but we are now evercoming theee inconveniences, 


's bulit to remove thew in part, 


8ECUre eracr, obeGienue t9 liw, and ferity jo the Uaion, 


pr-:6nts ii, [Applaups.] 
a.arlllug are 0 bs taught, 
be iraiued, Teachers xanst bs zealous in tzis iega:& 
ane parents #hou'!1 aid chem, It is else irpertaut to 
e:.cQurage Physicat develcopeinenus, Ir $2is eonnvction 
his deprecated long le88cks ard fo: coed merital progerscs, 


the bedy, Mo cencladed by handing the keys tO the 
SU p*rIRtenderkt 1 Schools forBan Francigce, Mr, Tai, 
[rug that und r ils charge the interests of elucavion 


wen'd be as Weil attended io os teretofere, 
Mr. Tail appropriately roxporded. Than this building, 


he dels: 64, there could be xo beiter nenument  o? the 
. Sy '8 growh! and its dovotien to the highest iateres!'s 0! 


| 


groat 
$ois $600] 


»oclety. He thonght it eempared tavorably with the 
beet gahoot hou-es in the East: indeed, 1t is buffs on th : 
plain of ils buss 1 Bos:0D, epecia'lly after tha of the 
fawgus Bowditou 2#choul, thougb with the interior ex- 
ce:iruces of that, it had also a6te clatms to exterior 
beau'y, He gave a sketch of ths plan end cont of the 
v0i1ding, Alludiug to the fagt that it inaugurates the 
experiment of #eeparating theo exes, he +aid 16 
Would wWithbold lis opizion on that point, as 5t 
1s yei al: experiment, Ovly & year ago the proprie'y 
of erecting new and lame Htckool houses Was 
debated, but core lony they wers demanded 
43d arg 8UL regaired, 
W9 00k't attend gchool at all, and 4,8/0 who atteud 
p:ivale xcrhouls—in goms ingt:.nos the raagon is be: 
C4us0 there Is avt room enough in the fres echuels, 
The Javenils population of Sau Franvieco has more 
tnan doub.ed in four years 
& L&btlVe Pepulitior is full of hops for the future of the 
$:abe, 15 alss develves great revponrgibilities, avd ed- 
ucatlonsl faciiiies ummuss be made to keop pece With it, 
The erection of euck au $&:629 as this is the beet in- 
VeslLaent We C:4n mako, Mr, Talk here prezenied ths 
keys ts M-, Domaan, at Principal of the schoel, and 


ihe fines! school building on this cont, and the second 
one here that had ever been tormally dedicated —the 
It was fitting 
that snch gn occasion cheuld bs commemorated. 
Twelve years ago the Principal of this schoe! taught a 
tew Pupils ig a little s&bauty among the xand. The 
eplendid four-story temple that he now- occupies is a 


He 
alltided t6 the rapid increase of onr Juyerile popw8atlou 


Bui a little while ago gur sebool buildings did aut 
allord the amount of light, ir and spxace required by 
lu laws of heaith, and the children suffered tcom this 


Tius nc ble edifice, With its fine aituation nnd prospect, 
The Mayor then dee- 
cinted upou the importianes of educition 589 a means 
fyrreconclling the heterogeneons elements of our pop- 
ulation, bruught hither, as it is, fiom all quarters of 
ke earth, The children aro pliable, and a-sociation, 
ana the uss of the 8axie books and Iguguage, Will make 
them ths instrument to accomplgh a great regult, It 
is the noble mission of the T-acher to Americanize 
Lis growing populatiin of Califoruis, and to produce 
that &:wmilatity of views On essential puints that «ball 


We expect toc 826, ai the resu!t of the teacher's Work, 
ou! people bere—atiacued to California, to Americs's 
V1, 70 Amencan Natlopality, and tke banter that re- 
But nat alone palrieticem ad 
The moral character 1u*t 


WioN gprout the brain prematurely at the experse «if 


Tihers ars 8l:]] 2,609 chiidren | 


While bi» rap!d growth of | 


r@1a*rked that as be had receivel its curtody from the | 


lait:r 4 years ago, be would return 1t te him, increeeed 
from 6 10 12 clagzes, and charged him, as ke had tean 
charged, $6 acquit himeelf well of ths regponsibllity. 
Mr D2uman, :n reply, gay? a gkevteh ef the historyo f 
the »0hvol Irom its khambis plauting in the zamds of 
Haj;py Voiley, 1n 1869, nader Bamne! Newton, to its 
prezent pro8perons condition, Mexsrs. ers and 
Uo! anererded Newton, and Mr. Denrnen both, The 
[1195 Ccaused the iS!tporary Susensio01: of 
thl the payags of ihe Camman 
Scho00! Oritnamce Of 165!, = tus coming ih- 
to office of the Arst Boxrd of Banca, in 
Vetoler of that year, when Mr. Deninzn was ohoeeein 
Principal ef 4he Happy Valiey ach9o01l, which was 81bae- 
quently removed 530 Buzh «troeti, and became under 8ue- 
ees8ive alministiaiions what itnow is. He closed with 


$-me Werds Of thanks to thee whe had go long svus- 


parents both to attend ihe schools and sbow their 8ym- 
paiby With ihs cause 0! education, 

After the children had sung with good effect the Batlle 
Ury of Freedom, the Rev. Dr. Bellows was inirc duced, 
2n4 +poks in a felicitous manner for half an hour. 
He rejoxced to be able to pass an hour of the lagt precions 
day left hiv in Califorvia in &a scene like this. Hs 
felt as it the gup of the long voyage between here 


| Other pains for att American tian 4 Bougton,?” 
; {@r.] 
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and the Kast, on which be mus: enter to-mor- 
row, were obliierated, and he were again in old 
Boston, from which native spot, whers he first gncked 
te witk of feeling, leorxruing aud patrivtiem, 25 years 
of residence in Now York had nok weaned him, Here 
be8s:iw Boston principles, Boston hopes and Boston in- 
»Uutniions; Hedidn't gay Boston because he thought 
tliat the only placs, but beeauge it is the 
reprezenta'ive place in America, a ſack 80 well 
ajpreo ted np the cons that they hive vo 
[Laugh- 
He congratulated the pupils that thay werein a 
Bos: On 80194 1, under Boston teaohers, He wasr joiced 
to know there are SO Many 4s 29,009) ehlldren in gar 
Francirco., 18,090 of thess are native born, ad of 
conrse? mranust be under 14, and probably there ars 
many babies xround--10,008 under tour years, bh F 
#19! [Reuewed laughter, } Well, this is a precocious 
ovuntry indeed, at d the only wonder was that anybod; 
confesxed to being chi/dren at all, He thought theie 
were Ralty Seniors Pregeut Who wWished 1thernselves 
noch again, Here 4i@ IRiMmeuss POWEers 10 train-- 
t» put in the Als, and make gubmiszive te the 
wholesoms laws of progtess, CUCealifornigus arc 


always remembering the place they came trom. 


ahead, 
dis out with thoge who brongtt it here, 


inspiration of the olger 
pertions of the country. But how will it be 
with the wew gereration? Ther are difficulties 
The old influence will in a great degree 
Welittle krow 


they are under ths 


what this coxst owes to its parentage. But Calffornis 


WL goon by orpbaued, and the great anxiety 810114 be 


to prepare the orphan ſor the important dest'iny betor” 


him. 
and training for the future, 


He envied tnose who bave the work of plautiug 
Hoe felt almost liks an in- 


terioper, and wished that he eould have hid a part iu 


b411ed and enconraged him, and urging pup'ls and 
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| here—and 


 18verence And plety. 
| invoked an vffooticnatls bleeaing on the audiencs avd 
| bade them farewell. 


The Legal Kight wo the weadship of 


fe", - 
'ha\r past work, £0 full of teuderness, and love, and | 
hops, 
Addreazing himself to the girls —he would not ray 
yonug ladies—he warned thom with terder words aid 
tones that the girihood ot California needs especial care, 


[he Mayor had eaid the right thirg when he 8howed | 


the difference berween teaching aud traiving, Know- 
ledge is & good thing, but wisdom 1s a better, They 
»hould study not only the scienees, but how to become 
good daughters, wives aud mothers, There ars in Cal- 
itornia cerinin tendencies unfavorable to the develop» 
ment of modest and refined womanhoed. Girls are not 
content to be girls, but must te women at vace. 
There is an element of coarsene:s in our #0- 
ciety, They have need to cultivate delicacy 
and retirement, He Knew how womin bLad 
been compelled to do almost a man's part here, 
aud honored her for riging equal t5 the occasion of this 
vounsg State, but don't let us keep up ths idea that 
Won is unly & man in petticoats. [Laughter among 
the girls, ] Cultivate those dowertic graces which are 
the charm and crown of a prirtect woman, Domestic 
life here is not yet fully devsloped--has not yet rea:bed 
its uighest plane, We boast of our delicions climate, 
but that is unfavorable to our 8ocial inaprovement, be- 
Ca'is6 It abolighes the firegidoe influenics—the gicred 
altar of the hearthstons. 
nn wn 
refin d and more delicate. He was glad the experiment 
of separating the 86X+8 10 the 8cChovis was to be tried 
hore 
the 8exes 8honldu't be mix+yd 100 eariy in this commu» 
nity, Ho lamented that there ere 80 msny who do not 
go to schoo], and hinted wust mitchief is br-d by the 
d1is80lnte, ilznorant youth of citics, He contended that 
men have no right to grow up in ignorance”, nl to be a 
\aggot of fire in a heap of corabuetibles. Sovicty has 
the right 19 protect i$self against auch incen:iitaries, £5 
raake it imperative (hat children sbsll go to 8gchoo!, ar d 
a penal offeuse top their parents to keep them 
away. Build more schoot houses. It is the tine-t 

6cG6000my., Tax to the uttermozt for educiton; $1 

8pent in that way is worib $10 to the tax-pryer, He 

hoped tbat the Board of Education wou'd mike the 
ears of the city 1ing If there were any complaints at 
the coat of puiting up schookh:uzes—wWhich are, 1s 
deed, the pillars of the State. Bnild them with room, 
air and light ezough, and gupply theai with wie, earn- 
-8t and apt teackern, Aptness is preferable to great 
loaruivg alone; it is the great thing, We want teachers 
1011 of intellectnal and moral en:thug!. am, going ab ut 
as with & watch to tonah the ready gouls uf the Chis 
dren. Hs was glad to know there are guch teachers 
thought the average above that of ths 
Eagt;: but we need more ability and eaptusz: 
to guide the fiery young 8teeds Of Oatlifo:nia, 
And here, *a'd the gyertker in conciusion, I £e6 Young 
Caitiornia—the rusting raiks of the tuture reabking 
at our feet. The true wealth of the State 1s 14 her pop- 
nlatiou—1les hidden in the brains of her peoplr, and in 
ths teirts of her children, We are »tzanding jn the 
midss$ of the future, ana below, the rooms ars filie( 
with other youugsters la 8riccegeive strats, The clil- 
aren in this room are at the top of ihe moins 
igin. Let them command tha position, then, 
and riss true movumaents of virtue, gantleness, 
With tho8e words, Dr. Bellows 


The Rev. Mr. Mijngins snd- others made +sbort ad- 
Areeses, theres were cxerc'ges In oalinthen'ics by the 
ziris, mors music, and the parting hymn of America 
ciosd the interesting exerciges, Several of the inviied 
nengis afterwards made a tour of obcervaiion through 
the different rooms, hearing the pupils at their sLudics, 
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It is for the girls of Oalifor- | 
h'nk what they oan do to make themscives more | 


It ju-t meets the peculiar want of our soctety. | 


Rincon School. 

The city has been agitated and 8candalized 
by a contest in the School Department, 
which commenced in discussious and reso- 
lutions, extended to newspaper articles and 
petitions, then to arrests by the police 
and litigation, The teacher of the Rin- 
con School had been the 8ubject of s0me 
disgcussion in the Board of Education, 
in connection with the gubject of the 


egtablishment of the firs; common 8chool, | 


and with geveral other matters, but the re- 
marks about him in open 8essions appeared 
to be very friendly; and the public were as: 
tonished when, without any 8tatement of 
cause, & resolution withdrawing his certifi- 
cate as a teacher was 8uddenly passed, He 
claimed that this was not 8ucffiient to de- 
prive him of his position as teacher, and he 
insisted upon opening the school at the he- 
ginning of the ges8ion. To prevent any 
doubt about the matter, they passed & geries 
of resolutions, setting forth the charges for 
which he was turned out, and declaring anew 
that he was dismiszed and that another 
8hould octupy the place. He till claimed 
the position, and would not leaye the school 
house nntil turned out by force. 


He continues to assert his legal claim to! 
Let us look at the law, Ir! 
may be found on page 447 of the Directory ' 
of last year, and it 8ays: *f The Board of! 


the position. 


i Education shall have 8ole power ** 


ito employ and dismiss teachers.” In an- 
)ther place the s8tatute 8ays: ** It [the Board ] 
'zhall have power to revoke the certificate 
' of any teacher upon evidence of immoral 
' or unprofessional conduct.” It 1s alleged 
hat under these provisions the Board has no 
zower to dismiss a teacher until after a trial 


1pon 8pecific ebarges, and the open hearing 


of witness6g. We cannot, however, 1nter- 
oret the law in that way. The power of dis- 
miss8ing a teacher appears to be unqualified 
and unlimited; dependent exclusively upon 
the discretion and arbitrary will of the Board. 
The revocation of a certificate and the dis: 
m1i88al of its holder, are different acts; 
the former includes the latter - the lat- 
ter does not include the former, Many 
persons hold certificates who are not ap- 
pointed to positions, The teacher may bedig 
migsed without any charge, hearing, evidence 
or explanation; but the revocation of the 
certificate must, be preceded by evidence, by 
which word as uged here we understand a 
8tatement of alleged misconduct, either oral 
or written, 8worn or unsworn, made in the 
open Board, not in secret committee nor to 
individual members. Such evidence has, we 


believe, not been taken, and the presumption | 


18 that the resolution to revoke his certificate 
is void, But we can perceive no flaw in the 
res0lution of disgmigsal, of which the follow- 
ing 18 a COPY : 

- Resotved, That J, 0. Pelton is hereby dis- 
mizsed from the employ of the Board of 
Education of the City and County of San 
Francisco, and als0 from the charge of the 
Rincon Grammar School as Grammar Mas- 
ter, and that the appointment of J. C. Pelton 
to the position of Grammar Master is hereby 
revoked and annulled by this Board, and the 
Secretary is directed to notify Mr J. C. Pel- 


ton forthwith of the adoption of this resolu- | 


tion.” 
The Board has the possession of the 


8ehool, and appears to have the law; as to{ 


the other questions involved in the contest, 


we shall say nothing at present, 
RINSE 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


We have refrained, for 80me time past, 
alluding to the condition and manage» 
ment of Common Schools in this city, for 
the reaso0n that the conduct of the Board 
of Education has been s8uch as to elicit 
strong manifestations of disfavor among 
clas8es who on former occasions would 

| not hearken to our objections against the 
present 8ystem. The public has had full 
opportunity of witnessing the bickerings 
among the heads of Schools and School 
Directors—the denunciations of the latter 


by the press, and the painful disclosures 


of vice that has justly alarmed parents 
and 8hocked public sentiment. If the 
daily journals are to be credited, the 
present Board of Education is narrow- 
minded and ignorant, and entirely unfit 
to control 80 important a matter as pub- 
lic instruction, Petulent whims and in- 


discreet actions are gome of the charac» 


S == 


| 


{+ w 

terigtics of the body styled the Board of 

Education of San Francisco, Not many 

weeks 8ince they exhibited such proprie-_ 
torsbip in the children as a father or mo- 

ther would hesitate to manifest, The 

singular spectacle of the pupils of the 

Public Schools being paraded as a publis | 
show is bad enough; but when the Di- 

rectors for a partizan purpose availed 

themselves of the power they hold to 

compel School children of both 8exes to 

as8ume & theatrical role for the benefit 

of those who s8peculate on the necess1ties 

of refugee negroes, then loleration of the 

system cannot be expected. When the 
heads are 8uch, what must the 8ubordi- 
nates be? Parents and guardians must | 
be convinced by this time- not alone of 

possible danger to children attending 

Public Schools, but also of the inefficient 

and dubious manner in which a great 

public trust is discharged, that involves 

the outlay of thousands of dollars taken 

from the pockets of our heavily taxed 

community. 

In 1861 fourteen thousand citizens of 
California petitizned the Legislature for 
a just appropriation of the School funds, 
80 that in every District where a free 
School would be established the State 
should make legal provision for its 8up 
port, It was not a Catholic demand, 
though Catholics supported it, Every 
denomination could avail itgelf of the 
proposed change in the law. Since then 
the principle. of that proposed law has 
been recognized and acted upon in New 
York and New Jersey. Catholic Schools 
in the States mentioned receive 8upport 


struction, And this is only just, and 
s$hould be carried out in California, It 
is undeniable that thousands of parents 
cannot conscientiously 8end their children 
to the Schools as now conducted. They 
do not claim any exclusivenees for them- 
8lves; but they do not entertain-confi- 
dence in the present 8ystem. Parents 
are expected to 8end their offspring for 
instruction to places where they have 
good reas0n to fear interference with their 
faith and morals, To avoid this necessity 
free Catholic Schools. attended by several 


tabliched in San Francisco and in every, 
part of the State. They are conducted 
by experienced, able and faithful teachers, 
These institutions are 8upported by vol— 
untary contributions ; at the 8ame time 
that the contributors are compelled to pay 
a special School Tax from which, in con- 
8equence of conscientious motives, they 
derive no advantage. This state of things 
needs no words to explain its injus- 
tice and oppress8ion. It would be dif 
ficult to imagine a more indefensible 8ys; 
tem of education, The tax-payers 0/ 


San Francisco should give the matter thei! 
erious consideration, "ACA Fl 
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from the taxes collected for public in= | 


thousand boys and giris, have been eg-| 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Ix the first issue of 'Tye Occipeyr 
we undertook to extablish the propoxitign 
that to the parent belongs the naturg} 
inalienable right and duty of selecting | 
for his own children the teachbr why i; | 
to take his place in training and educgt. 
ing the minds and hearts of thoxe jj. 
dren. We further endeavored to shoy th, | 
flagrant injustice and manitest evil tw, 
deney of denying to the parent the u 


| 
| 
| 
| 


exercise of this right, 80 inestimahls t, | 
him, 80 essential to the proper mental 
and moral culture of the child, and th, | 
future well being of society. 

We now propose to go further an( 
show, by reference to existing schog] | 


| 
| 
| 


laws, especially those laws which apply | 
to the city of San Francisco, not only | 
that the individual parent has no power | 
to select a teacher for his child, but tha: 
collectively speaking, all the parents an( 
voters in | any given district, thoug] 
unanimous in sentiment and harmonious 


| 


in action, cannot control the appointment 


| 


of their own teachers: and that a teacher 
may at any moment either be thrust up-| 
on or removed from any District Putlic 
School, fin violation of the unanimous 
wishes and protestations of all the par 
ents and voters of the district. 

And further, we shall show that 
this crying injustice may be perpetrated 
by school officials, in whose election not 


Z 


I Sen een. 


a sIingle parent thus outraged has either 
participated or been allowed by law to 
participate. But to the point. 

The city and county of San Francisco 
are divided into twelve separate 8choo| 
districts. Each of these districts 'elect 
one School Director, and the twelve di- 
rectors thus chosen, each by a separate 
| and distinct constituency, compose what 

is known as the San Francisco Board of 
Education, In this Board is vextel, 
among other powers, that of appointing 
and removing teachers. 

[See third subdivision of an act to de- 
fine the powers and duties of the Board 
of Education of the City and County of 
San Francisco, &c., approved April 27, 
1863.] 

Now, in order to illustrate our position, 
let us 8uppose that all the voters residing 

| in district number one are unanimous|ly 


in favor of having for their district scho0! 
teacher an individual whose name we ; 
will call A; but it 80 happens, that on 
account of his religion or his politics, 0! 
for 80me other cause, while he is exceed- 
ingly popular in district . number one 
amongst the parents whose children be 


proposes to teach, he is at the same time 
very unpopular in a majority of the elev- 
en other distriets amongst those other 
parents whose children he does not pro- 
pose to teach, Is there anything wore 
probable than that under 8uch circum- 
stances the people of district number one 
would be denied the teacher of their 
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hoice—and compelled to accept of such 
teacher as might be more agreeable to 
he tastes of their neighbors !? For ex- 
ple: no one, We apprehend, is simple 
enough to 8uppose that the Honorable 
Board of Education of San Francisco 
111d be found s0 far yielding, even to 


LIT 


the | 
ny district in the city, as to appoint for 
Moir teacher a Democrat of the Jefferson 


It any one 80 nnagines, let him 


&chool. 
Not even that illustrious 


be undeceived. | 
patriot himself who penned the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, and who 
80 long presided as Chief Magistrate over 
the destinies of our once happy country, 
could to-day, if living, obtain an appoint 
ment as teacher of a district school in the 
| vity of San Franciseo. His application 
| 011d be summarily rejected, and that 
too, mark you ! because of his disloyal 
contiments 1 So confident are we of the 
| +rnth of what we say, that we do not be- 
| live there is to be found in this city 80 
| much as one respectable advocate of our 
| existing common s8chool system who 
would think of denying the above propo- 
81t10N. 

For Heaven sake then, good reader, 
let us pause and ask ourselves the ques- 
| tion, whither are we drifting ? Is our 
| course upwards or downwards? Is it 
| possible that we have advanced £0 far in 
learning, and risen 80 high in patriotism 
| that he who a little while ago stood 80 


| . 
; proudly before the world as one of its 


# 
| very ablest statesmen and brightest poli- 


| tical luminaries, could not now pass for 
a respectable pedagogue f Truly, we 


must be a great people, and the long ex- 
pected millemium must surely be at 
hand, when every school-master 1s $0 


brim-full of patriotism, that when com- | 


pared to him, the author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, the im- 
mortal 'Jefferso0n himself, sinks to the 
miserable proportions of a traitor. 
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OUR GLORIOUS COMMON SCHOOLS. 
In the preceding number of the Occl- 
DENTAL we endeavored to prove that the 
illustrions Thomas Jefferson, if now Iiv- 
ingcould not, because of his political opin- 
ions, obtain employment as teacher in one 
of our San Francisco Common Schools. 
We now reiterate the proposition, with 
the further remark, that if any one doubts 
what we say, the question can be easIly 
decided. Let any one of our common 
school teachers present himself before | 
the City Board of Education, im open 
$e8810n, avowing the political doctrines 
taught by Thomas Jefferson ; let him in 
the very words of that illustrious, patriot 
declare his belief in the doctrine *7/at the 
Several states composing the United States 


? 


inanimous request of the yoters of 


. to their general government ;” and thess | 


—_ 
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of America are not united on the prinetpie 
of unlimited 8ubmiss8ton- to their general 
government ;” let him s8ay in the hearing 
of that Board, just what Jefferson said in 
1798, when speaking of the Federal 
| compact, namely, "that this government, 
created by this compact, was not made 
the exclusive or final judge of the extent 
of the powers delegated to itself, since 


not the Const1tution, the measure of ts 
powers, but that, as in all other onses of 
compact among parties having no com- 
mon judge, each party has an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of infractions 


| 
| No one believes that there is a public 
8chool teacher in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, who would be allowed to retain his 
position for the period of one week—no not 


one day—after an gpen avowal of these 


as of the mode and measure of redress.” 


that would have made its discretion, and. 


from your pockets, to pay for teaching 
your children what you believe and know 
to be the most dangerous political her- 
esles, and planting deep in their young 
minds the odious doctrine of despotism 1 
a doctrine promising nothing but chains 
and slavery to its votaries ; a doctrine in 
all respects similar to that which cost our. 
revolutionary sires 8even long years of 
bloody war with the mother country, a doc- 
trins to which poor down-trodden Ireland 
is indebted tor long centuries of poverty, 
,perseeution, tyranny, and the expatria- 


: 


[tion of millions of her noblest sons and 
daughters; and last, bnt not least, a doc- 


trine which within the past four years 
has transformed the American continent 
into one 8tupendous sacrificial altar, from 
whiehstreams the 8moking blood of more 
than five kundred thousand human vie- 
tims, barbarously immolated in order to 
quench the fiendisþ thirst of the Aboli- 


doctrines. Is it not a notorious fact, that | tion war-god. 


every teacher of a public school, before 
he ispermitted to enter upon thedischarge 
of his duties as ach, is required by law, 
to repudiate, under the solemnity of an 
oath, this very doctrine ? Not only that, 
but he swears, in effect, that he will | 


teach the pupils of his school to repudiate | wn—_—____—_ 


it. When will our people begin to think 
Seriously of these things ? | 
PFhere are now 1n the State of Califor- 
nia probably not less than fifty thousand 
voters who think with 'Thomas Jefferson 
«that the 8everal States composing the 
United States of America are not united 
on the principle of unlimited submission 


voters are* compelled by law to pay for 
teaching their children that #his doctrine 
s treasonable, and that their own fathers 
are traitors to their country. And this 


, to the teachers of San Francisco, but to 


es 


law, be 1t remembered, applies not alone 


those of every part of the State; thus N 
constituting every common school teacher 
in California a 8worn misslonary for the 
propagation of the 80-called Republican 
doctrine, that is to 8ay, the doctrine of 
unlimited submission to the Federal 
Government, adoctrine which requires the 
several States to 8upport the President in 
the exercise of whatever powers he may 


th 


| amonnts to $172. 
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Teachers' Salaries. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruetion 
devotes a portion of his annual report to the 
8ubject of teachers' 8alaries. The total num- 
ber of teachers employed in the State is 1,079, 
according to his statistics, of whom 565 are 
males and 514 females. The average monthly | 
wages paid to the male teachers is $73 88, and | 
to female teachers $54 91, making an average | 

to all teachers of about $64 per month, * As | 
| teachers are paid only for the time they are | 
' actually employed, and as the average length of | 
8chools .is 6 9-10 months, the average annual | 
8alary of male teachers is $469; of female 
teachers, $379; and of all teachers, $424.” 
Mr. Swett makes a plai 8tattement, showing 
that the 8alaries paid the teachers is much too 
8mall for the kind of labor performed. On 
this head we 8hall allow him to 8peak for him- 


| 8elf: 


++ The ayerage price of board, taking city and 
conntry together, 1s not -less than $25 per month, 
which for the average school term of 6 9-10 months 
This deducted from $4124 leaves 
$292 a year, exclusive of board. Deducting $100 
more for clothing, and there remains the magnificent 
net income of $152 per year, provided the teacher las 
no traveling expenses, and 1indulges in no luxuries, 
These figures do not show a very bigh appreciation 
of teaching, compared with other occupations. Or- 
dinary s8ervant-girls command $25 per month the | 
year round, exclnsive of board; and good ones $30 | 


think proper to assume, whether it bethe 
power of abolishing slavery, of arresting, 
imprisoning or exiling American citizens, 
in violation both of law and of his official 
oath ; or the power of suppressing the 
liberty of speech and of the press, and of 
either controlling the ballot :box, by 
means of hribery, bayonets, and test 


! oaths, or of dispensing with elections | 


altogether. Are these allegations true or | 
are they false ? Tf false, then let the | 
friends of the present common school 
8ystem deny them, and hold us to the 
proof, But if true, then to the friends of 
constitutional liberty we say, take heed, 
before it is too late, How long are you 
willing to stand by with sealed lips while 
your money is being quietly extracted 


| a day for the lowest kiud of memal labor.” 


'to teach, from the furce of education and as80- 


per month, or $360 a year. Chinamen get a dollar | 


We think it would be difficult for a respecta- 
ble lady to find board and lodging of a kind 
8Uitable to the character 8he is expected to 
gu8tain as a teacher of youth, and member of 
cultivated 80ciety, at the rates named. A gen- 
tleman, we feel pretty certain, could not. | 

A hundred dollars is a 8mall amount to fur- 
nigh clothing, toilet articles, medicines, and | 
those uwumerous trifles absvlutely necess8ary to 
the comfort of a lady or gentleman in the gen- | 
teel walks of life. Those who are competent 


Dn CITY 


ciation have acquired habits and wants unknows 
to the illiterate and vulgar. These habits and | 
wants ought to be consn1ted, and the 8alaries al- 

lowed to be of sufficient liberality to cover them. | 
No parent could certainly oppose a generons con- 

sideration of the teachers, They are a worthy | 
clags—a deserving. class—and our feelings are | 


| 


with them to the extent of magnanimity in ev- 
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v 
| ary thi | \v x ate of Inst year of $388,009. A 
erything relating to their handsome remunera- [yer the estim my to the fact that 


oof $66 ; ooh + lart of this large increase is owing i7 
tion, We have had many opportunities of wit- a ne ;* Sar - Prancisco the value of school lots | 324 elected nurely on partizan grounds. 


ne88ing the toilsome” nature of their duties. has not included in the returns. The value of lots, | -p, Foot this, the Governor, the Super. 


7s . . %" > - a d 
d - & WES r E $3 Ga 8&8, and furniture in San FrancisCo, 18 estimate ; 
4 | We have observed {their fidelity. We know t $579,190, or five-eights of the whole amount | jntendent and the Surveyor- Genera] are | 


T »w ' | q! s J hz ; 1] of 8chool appa- N . 
their general acquirements, and we would have þ, the State. This estimated value PP constituted a * Board of Education,” 


' . 7 - . . . . = . * 4 bed Francisco 0 wor 
| the public appreciate their abilities in a degree jatus is $21, 959, of which San Frat ; 
| - : ny *; fourth of the whole. - The total | 

| Commens#urate with their merits, Our lit- OO 0s public school libraries in the State with the Governor for President and the | 


| tle ones receive many of their first and most |s $4,136 00, which would give the extravagant ay- | Superintendent for Secretary, Now, | 


WEETren0 wy . . ras ay of five cents for each census child, 
| | eLeartlng pres o0us from their 8choo! teach- #4 wor Net of commending the article on || both the Governor and the Surveyor. 


ers, It is necessary, therefore, that the in- [3chool Libraries, published in. the December num- fl tt their respective functions, 


| ' tho | a Teacher, to the attention of 
| struc veyed to them 8hould be from pure |er of the Californa , : , : 
a eigeed ans 4 eachers aud Trustees. 'as implied by the respective designationg | 


| and intelligent fountains. It is often the basis of id ztructi on- ; 
& | The Superintendent of Pablic Inzstrnction C | of their offices ; and it would be difficult 


| 
| ludes his report with the following remarks : | ; ; 
to give any reason why the Legislature 
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that moral culture which the parent is called 


| upon to develope into ripeness and usefulness The pat year has heen a particularly disastrous 


T} \mbera i , | ry California, An nnparalleled drought fell 
The FROY NPY Gs, M.. IPLEY RPE ap a Lec; mower on hs" td grouk z0nrces of |, Could NOt 88 well delegate the guberna- 


{zrms his habits more or less in accordanee Wealth miuing and agriculture. In many of the torial functions to « © Board,” with the 


with its 8uggestions. We 8ay, then, by all farming counties the people haye been compelled ; | : 
moans, let ” teachers be well paid. If their to struggls for a bare subsistence, and thousands of | Superintendent of Public Instruction for 


Ty av ined nn- 
; . claims in the mining connties have remain? RT” ; ; 
| calaries were doubled, it would be no more worked nearly two years, More destructive even than its President and the Governor for its 
| than au act of justice rendered to thoge who | the lack of rain, the mania for speculationsm ming {garters - jn liks manner degrade ihe 


; | | | S .k has 8wept over the State, reducing many to || 
| are deserving of that special consideration. poverty and ulltting thousands for the steady in- || Syrveyor-General ; have the Attorney- 


| | ' : e gains. || is 
| ustrial pursuite which yield slow but sur General reduced to the position of a law 


| ; is enc find that, even if the schools 

& jt) innual Report of the Superintendent of It 1s encouraging 10 3 E 

| | Public Instraction, have made og Koondo amncng ory wet [hs clerk, or any State officer from the head 
A. _ N , round. err . 

Mr. John Swett has farnished us with an advance oo Sth tables. The employment of better || of his Department to be the Secretary of 


| d 'bi : -books, the circula- 
proof 8heet of his Annnal Report, from which we teachers, the use of better text-books, | 
compile the 8ubjoined items of interest : tion of 8chool documents, a deeper interest on the | a Board. The Superintendent of the. 


| ' # ic ODINION : : . R 
"art of parents, and a more postt1Ve public op Public Instruction 1s, alike with the other 


| ns ORs WE - their favor, have made the schools far more et- 
wy .— cy RW 1864, | Inerease.J foutive, even though little more money has been ex- | officerg we have mentioned, the creature 
alance on hand at beginnmng! | | ; 
of School Year ..-.-.. :----- | $104,889 42]... TIIED | ponnerk ear. if the State is blegged with a season | of the Constitution, and his functions, ag 
| Amount Sehool Fund received [3 000TY ' it ith an increased revenue NS, ; 
| from Sints->« {> comgtehns < 22060 132.247 85] {cv 140 CY TH « 7: Jont that the public s«chools | Well as theirs, are indicated in the name 
| | Am't School money, Co, taxes | 144,876 51| ? - | from taxation, 1am Cc _ - . | F ; 
| 3 ” city © -| 154,912 46] 5 97, 33925 will «how an advancement which will fully equal of his office ; and it was no more com. 
” 7. SR. 145,313 631 - 35,581 41 | the expectations of the most 8angune. 7 : I 
£ (6 «® migscellan-| | | ' "iy petent for the Legislature virtually to 
eOUsS SOUFCES ....:..--oo--: EEG HH. - | EL - SY E : 
| Ne School money rec'd from | p LA A Om) "CAA nulify that office by transferring its duties 
| rate bills and subscriptions, as A / 
| CT I SHO. LOAD, 24,084 52 15.875 98 #) wa f to a Board, than to treat any other Con- 
; Total amount received from all 2 So Eat: L | 8titutional office in the Same Way, More- 
20% t of Schools | $756, 999 75 {es — -—- -- --- ow ; EE 
Sources for 8support of Schools {56, 001 175, 943 23 ” _ ' Over, if the Legislature could thus prac- 
EXPENDITURES. . a | , 
Am't pald teachers' =alaries....} 411,101 01] 82,762 99 | tically destroy the office of the Superin- 
Am't paid for sites, buildings, | q . . . 
| repairs and School! rye r gutrn 167,393 44] 73,461 91 tendent by turning its functions over to 
| A1n't paid forrent, fuel and con-' 
ni pe IP Pre 69.5623 11,200.99) 7 other State officers, they could as well 


. Am't paid for School libraries. . 1, 132, 21 6:7 46 . ha. 
Am t paid for School apparatus.| 6,010 84, 3,738 7 THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM IN bave turned them over to private indi 
CALIFORNIA. viduals. However, the thing was done— 


Total expenditare for School . 
purposes..... aud freSnacent 655,198 86{ 171,791 37 : I : ; . . * » HS 

Bulance on hand ...... +43 heh - 101. 800 141.5, ..- The Constitution of California pro— the Constitutional provision defeated 

Am't vf money received from all S, g FM. nd the office ; ied. "EY 
Duroes per School child -.-.. 8 70 1 26 Vides (Art ix. 8ee. 1.) for the periodical] * d partizanized, This legisla 


_=_ pros for whale No. tion is clearly in contravention of the 
e#nroiea 0n [ > 1 11@- 
gisters...----- 5 <0 /62XVa aus 5 15 50} 

Average percentage of amount! | 


election by the people of a © Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction.”” His term 
raised by county taxes ou each! 


| 

. R ; 
hundred dollars of asses8ab!le! | of office is fixed at three years, while 
property in the State ........ ona Ceokos that of the Governor and - of --all other fundamental law of the State, is conse- 


Amount appropriated for State | 
nn BY 0: DD ATC 8.000 00! 


— 40 


letter and epirit of the Constitution ; and 
the action of this Board, unknown to the 


ee a—s 


8 2,000 00 . uently of no legal force ; and is a mat» 
, et ethoudih bs Toknlh State officers is fixed at two years (since,| 4 y 8 ; | 

| InStitutes.. ....-.-cc------- 1,332 00] 1,057 00 | by Amendment of the Constitution, en-| ter that any tax-payer may bring up at 
| ty Superintendents........., 559 00 15 00 | larged to four years), and their elections] 32y moment for adjudication before the 


Amount paid teachers for ser- 
vice rendered on Ce, Boards 
of Examinaiion............. 1,259 00] 

Average monthly wages paid 
nz ale teachers ..... 


to be held at the same time as that of the| legal tribunals, 
members of the Senate and As8embly.| The Constitution, after providing for 
Average monthly wages paid | The object of this disganction in the| the office of Superintendent, goes on to 
female teachers ........... "of 3 EEE wry : , ; . j f 
Valuation of Scl.oolt apparatus 26,999 36] 12,293 36 || tenure of office, and cons8equentk differ-+ designate with a liberal hand objects to 
4" + ,*  libraries..| 4,136 10) 531 10 . i : hook fond > and 
| [ence in the time of election, is plain| Constitute a permanent 8Cavol fund; an 


| 
| 
Average annual salary of Coun- | 
| 
859 00 


73 88] CC as 


++ 


houses and | 
lots, ete....... (LITER OY 937,371 73] 328,899 73 
[| enough, It was to separate the choice then prescribes (Art. ix. 8ec. 8.) as fol- 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN, ; ; 
+, total number of white children in the State of Superintendent of Public Instruction, lows : * The Legislature Shall provide 
mapwbaorbut aan rv: (ya one 18 Chi, and consequently his office, as far ag po8- for a 8gystem of common 8chools, by which 
' ACaSE UN ET 1A8E Yearol S,/b. e total num- k # X 
ber of mgm a Og auder twenty-one years of 81ble from the influence of political, Or, a 8chool s8hall be kept up and 8upported 
age 18 194,019, 01 Which number 80,714 were boru R , NJ 2 Lids ' 
In yoga ga op" number of ebildren under four || More properly speaking, partizan elec-| 1n each district at least three months 1n 
years 01 age 18 41,323, All theee will s00n | k- : | KAT s ; Lok : 
ing into the scho0l-lonses, each one of ST bs | frons; and thus invite the people to look every year, and ey district neglecting oy 
IS mnns 1p vor of a State —_— Tax | rather to the fittest and largest-minded keep up and 8Upport 8uch a 8chool may 

| 1E cl1!dren reported the Censns |' F ; . , 
| Marshals as usually attending vablſo schools is || among them for candidates for that most be deprived of its proportion of the 1n> 


31,175—an increas» over last year of 4,759. The || : : : 

total $a enrolled on the Shool Reclatora dur- Important and most respons1ble of all terest of the public fund during Buch ne- 
j mg te year, a3 reported by teachers, is 47,588: : X 'y s i 
| | but the average number belonging is only 29,061, the truets they were called upon to dele> glect, A Ais\ 6 SONEEUETIEY of tals 
while the average daily attendance is only 24,704. || gate ; at all events, to leave the incum=. Sentence 8hows what was its undoubted 


The number of children attendin IV: 1 
. 44 enar g private 8chools | ; ; , 
ig 11,399—one-third of the namber attending pub- || bent no apology for perverting his office 1ntent, viz: that a 8ystem 8hould be es- 


lie 8chools, or one fourth of all the children | : is * 
ts, eron Youth of all the children in the | to partizan or vther objectionable uses, tablished by which the different localities 


The number of white children in the State be- |/ : 1 

| 11 . . | of the State 8should be prov th the 
ft ween 81x and elglteen Years ot age, who attend no ; The Legislature, however, very 800nF , S F R D 4 Pr ded as b 
schools waatevyer, is twenty thouzand, elght hun- interfered to frustrate that intention by means of Juvenile tuition according {0 


Y: dred and forty-seven! In. other words, twenty- |/ ; ' 
Mi four per cent. of all the children in the State = | reducing the office of the Superintendent their ren pegy FR; Wares: and to guit their 


tween the ages of four and eighteen years are re- G T : F * wo FR 
turned by the Census Marshals us not, attending any t0 a mere Secreturyship of a * Board, PRA PegUys CORVERIBNER 5 vith, this view, 
and 8ubordinating the incumbent to two | and to prevent either a centralization of 


school ! 
The total valuation of lots, school-louses, and other functionaries chosen at the general its powers, of & monopoly or peryorejon 
furniture, 1s returted at $737,371, an increase | Political elections, and of course elected of its benefits, to ramify and distribute . 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY © CALIFORNIA, 
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ues. 


of the public, as contradistinguished 


1 intolerance of powerful combina- 
ns. But this end has likewise been 
feated,” The different acts of Legisla- 
Ire, passed in as8umed pursuance of the 
«t-quoted Constitutional provision, have 
Il tended ( P-ervert its 8pirit and intent, 
y centralizing the powers and partizan- 
ing and 8ectarianiging the entire insti- 
ation. The eubstitution of a partizan 
ard for the unbiased Superintendeney 
plated by the Constitution, effec- 
Bally subverted,as we have 8hown above, 
12 condition of the head of the system, 


Nan a party hack; and now that 8ec- 
\rianism has entered 80 largely into poli- 


> at once partizan, Sectional, pharisaic 
ad intolerant, 

The abuses thus introduced into the 
ad of the s8ystem would necessartily 
ve a tendency to 8pread into the 8ubor- 
Bnate parts ; and this tendency to diffu- 
dn of a wrong principle has been aided, 
stead of repressed by the Legislature— 
| the who machinery of the s8ystem || 
| brought into 8ubordination and made | 
| turn to a large degree on the pivot of 
rty polities, To go through the entire 
nge of the legislation on the 8ubject to 
2monstrate this fact, would occupy un« 
2ceseary time and 8pace. A few points 
f it will, for the present at least, 8uffice, 
n the first place, the election of County 
uperintendents is directed to be held 


r the whole field both its DoWers and 8hall elaborſte—ag well as other intoler- 
The fund was strictly public, ab!e abuses that have grown up—in 8ub- 


4 to be distribuced 8olely for the bene» gequent papers. 


pm party or ect, and the exclus1veness 


naking the incumbent scarcely better | 


je substitution has the quadruple effect 
producing a Superin:endency likely to || 
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nog COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 1N 
1 CALIFORNIA, 


> cen m_—_ 


/ In the last number of the MoxrToR 
| we8howed that by arbitrary acts of the 
Leislature, doing direst violence to the 
Constitution. of the State, the Common 
School s8ystem had been perverted from 
its legitimate objects, and made 8ubsi- 
diary to partizan and gectarian uses. 


lenlally 'at the general elections, and | 
ence Inevitably to enter into the party 
ntests; and as these County Superin- 
endents are the chief local officers, the | 
nanner and 8pirit of their election de- 
ermines the character of all the 8ubordi- 
ates. In all incorporated towns and 


2m are virtually delegated to the muni- 
Ipal authorities, who are always elected 
n partizan grounds, and through them 
o Boards of Education” —a term that 
nh San Francisco, at least, has become a 
dy-word, and a reproach offensive to the 
ostrils, Finally, and as a clincher to 
he partizan and eectarian character which 
he system is thus made to as8Ume, and 
ts 8Ubordination to partizan and s8ec- 
arlan purpoges, it is provided that no! 
eacher shall be paid, and no 8chool re- 


ept the one be appointed and the other 
onducted in, conformity to these false 
rinciples, The rank wjustice of this 
rovision, and how it operates to the vir- 
ul exclugion ftom its benefits of large 
la88es who Het are compelled to con- 
"hute to the oupport of the 8ystem, we 


ities of the State the powers of the BYE» \ 


elve any portion of the 8chool fund, ex- | 


| 


| made to gerve. The machinery of it has 
| been pressed to the point that the paren- 
| tal relation is 8et aside ; the culture. of 
| the youth of the land put into the hands 


| of perxons whose responsibility begins 


the youth 1tself 8ubjected to the training 
of ignorance, bigotry and whim. We use 
these words with the intent that they 
$hall be understood in their entire 8ig- 


' place, and with its full import, as charac- 
| terizing with ignorance, bigotry and whim 
the Common School system to which the 
rising generation is being 8ubjected.— 
We do not deal with, or comment on, 
isolated instances of abase. However 
revolting these may often be, they do not 
neces8arily argue'a vicious 8ystem, be- 
cause that may itself be outraged. It is 
the 8ystem itself against which we pro- 
test, and declare in itself an outrage, and 


religious persuasion, or political pro- 
elivity, should be willing to 8ubmit. 

The acts of Legislature prescribes a 
certain arbitrary mode of appointing 


for his or her government. 
| of Education is thus endowed both in 


teachers, and forbid that any portion of 
the 8chool fund, raized by general taxa- 
tion, 8hall be uged, excepc in conformity 


with that irresponsible and arbitrary. 


choice of teacher and the arbitrary and 


capricious rules that may be laid down 
The Board 


power and in practice with the parental 
authority, without the smallest atom of 
| the parental regponsibility. We do not 
understand how parents can consenl to 
this negation, either of their natural 


duties toward, their offspring. That the 
State 8should take charge, in 8ome 8ense, 
of its youth, is not without precedent, 
Youths of Sparta were brought by legal 
enactment into the generous emulation 


of physical development. The promising 


® 


'roof, 


needs of their respective times. 
-were-enlarging and expanding in their | 
nature, and their objects were to great 
purposes. 
the one cage was obligatory according to 
the laws of the country, and in the other 
according to not less obligatory custom, 
the parent was not compelled to 8Ubmit 
his children to rules or practices, or 
teachers not within his knowledge or 
control. 
8ent State of California, 
where on our globe, we might bave 8up- 
posed the gentiments of tolerance and the 
absence of dictatorial power, would ob- 


In } 


that exhibition we touched only on the | 


cs as nearly to overs|augh questions | lighter evils that the system has been 


nd 8ubjects that are properly political, | 


and ends with their periodical 8alary— * 


| nificance—each and every word in its. 


with a degree of wonderment that parents ' 
of whatever s8ocial condition, or whatever 


DEN - 
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rights over, -or their Divinely enjoined | 


youths of s0me centuries back,in Europe, 
were often transferred by parent or guar- 
dian to chosen persons for their nurture 
and instruction in the arts and «clences 
' . of thoge days, outside of the parental 
Those were for the promotion of 
' the higher faculties, according £0 the 


They 


But though the education in 


That was reserved for this pre- 
Here, if any- 


tain; yet here, sectional or gectarian, in 


' a community composed of persons of all 


nations, and cosmopolitan in their natal 
belief, an element has managed to in- 
augurate itself in a manner to destroy 
the common liberties of to-day, and 
dwarf the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the future, We have aid that 


we do not deal with individual abuses of _ 
' 
power, or attribute to an isolated case of ©, 


abuse, a fault with the whole 8ystem. 
'To do 80 would be to call in questioÞ 


as human relation, since all human 


relations are liable to perversion, The 
Sacrament of Matrimony is in every 8ense 
holy and to be respected, and its viola- 
tion gociety 8eeks, or ought to seek, 86- 
vere penalties, An individual or excep- 
tional violation of the law does not, in 
any case, derogate from the character 


' of the law. An individual or 180lated case 


of violence, or abuse, in the adminis- 
tration of the school law, would not, in 
our estimation, call for a denunciation of 
'the whole gystem. It is the 8ystem it.- 
elf, as interpretated by the Legislature 
and forced on the community, that is per- 
nicious, 

The calls which partizan pressure des 
 manded within the last year for the pu- 
_ pils of the Common Schools to partici- 
pate in partizan, and to gome revolting 
exhibitions, was less an abuse of power 
on the part uf the Board of Education 

than a fault of the 8ystem which enabled 
them to as8ume the hypocritical livery. 
| It 1s the 8ystem itself which is wrong.,— 


| As a matter of course, children of Ca- 


tholic parentage cannot be 8ent to 8chools 
80 loogely and jrresponsibly conducted, 
and where their faith is 80 certain to be 


the 8ame instinetive repulsion, but it 
must 8till recoil from a 8ystem which 
$uostitutes 
teachings, and the wholegome restraints 
of home, the whimaical management of 
uninstructed adventurers—that is, per« 


' 


insulted. Protestanism - ought to have | 


for parental and pastoral |. 


| O) 
F; o 
it 


| cons Inefrncted is ns other art, o__ | present yeat to have swollen to five thou- 


art of a nature equally composed of | sand, and if we divide this OI 
mercenary, proselytizing and fariatical ele- equally among this five thousand chil-) 
nents ew to \ Jet 4 | '$ l hy | dren, it will grve the &um of $62.00, not! 
. y of | 0 Sor S | os ; ; 

1 A — in government paper, but in gold, ex 

h VA 's A £4/+ LV 4 pended upon each common school pupi 

| for one year's time. Leaving out, how: 
ever, the $60,000 for building purposes; 


you $ti]l have a fund of $260,000, which 
wm makes, when divided between five 
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and to strengthen the hands of? their poli. | 
tical adversaries, paid to poison the min; 
of our country's youth with the Mot 
ruinous ayd dabolical political herexiz,, 
paid as blood money, for sratteriy, 
amongst our children the pestilen;,, 
Seeds of civil, social, moral and religious 
death ; paid for teaching them to {jg 
crime as a virtue, and to abominate yi. 


tue as a crime; to.shout halliluiahs an} 
| ildren. $52. YH ; " 
| thousand children, $52.00 to each child.) | sing hoszannas in honor of ol4q John 


And this sum, be it remembered, is for! | 
the simple tuition of the pupil, after the 

Oxe of the most remarkable as well as PuÞlic have purchased school grounds, 
alarming features of our San Francisco and built school houses, and after the 


Commom Schools is their enormous cost, Parens has fed, clothed and Supplied the 
and yet most of our citizens bear the child with books, stationery and what- 


Ss 


STARTLING FIGURES, 


SHOWING THE COST OF OUR SAN FRAN 
CISCO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Brown, a justly executed thief and my. 
derer, and to abhor the name of the i111; 
trious Jefferson as that of a traitor, 
But, perhaps, we shall be asked, hoy 
are all these evils to be remedied ? Wy, 
| answer the question by asking another 
namely, how have they been engendere(! 
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; ever else Is necessary for his use. In 
crushing burden without seeming eon- |. ; ; 
view of this, together with the further 


fact, that by far the larger portion of these 
pupils are only in the primary classes, 
hundreds learning the alphabet, and hun- | 
dreds of others in their monosyllables, 


S8clous of its weight. A few weeks ag 
the gentlemanly Superintendent of Pub! 
lic Instruction for this city and county| 
Mr. George Tait, at our request, kindly 
furnished us with a statement of th« 
8chool inances of this city for the curren' 
year, and the figures seemed to us 80 
enormous that it was. difficult for us to 
credit our own eyes when reading this 
statement. Since that time, in order to 
_, test the general knowledge upon ther$ub- 
Ject, we have enquired of various tax- 
payers of this city, concerning their opin- 
ions as to the amount of money used and 
to be nsed for the benefit of the San 
Franciseco public schools, during the pres- 
ent year. Some have guessed fifty thou- 
sand dollars, 80me sixty, and 8ome as 
| high as 8eventy-five thousand, but strange 
as it may appear, we have not found a 
8Ingle individual who came within zo 
hundred thousand dollars of the gum. 


Rate of taxation fixed by the Board of 
Education for current year, thirty-five cents 
on each $100, 

The whole amount of city taxes for school 
purposes, when collected : | 


To be collected this fizcal year from city taxes, $210, 000 
To be derived from State School Fund, - - 50, 000 
Building Fund in Treasury, - - 60,000 


Total, - « 4 ; 


— ——— | Why. if the number of chitdren whose | 
Jel 1C1 | 


where, we would ask—in what other spot 
on the face of the earth, —does education 
cost 80 much as in the public schools of 

an Francisco! We believe that we 
hazard nothing in asserting that in the 
history of no age or country can a parallel] 
be found. 

Besides the general tax for school 
purposes—aggregating $50,000—it will | 
be observed, that there is a special school 
tax levied on all property in this city of 
thirty-five cents on each one hundred 
dollars. Consequently, the man who 
owns [ten thousand dollars in money or 


property, pays a special school tax of 


thirty-five dollars, the owner of a hundred 


thousand dollars pays into the same fund |! 


The following is copied from the state-| three hundred and fifty dollars, the own- 


ment above referred to: | 


er of a million pays thre? thousand five 
hundred dollars, &c. 

Now, of course, no good citizen would | 
object to this tax, enormous as it 18, were | 
he satisfied that it was to be applied to a |. 
proper purpose; but what proportion of | 
our people are satisfied of #hat fact ! 


Let every tax-payer in this city read 
these figures and make his own reflec- * 
tions upon the facts which they unfold. 
There are $320,000 either in, or to g0 into 
the common school fund of this city, to | 
be disposed of at the discretion of the 
Board of Edueation in one years time. 
Taking out the Sundays, this would 
make an expenditure of more than one 
thousand dollars per day. We have not 

,now before us the school census of this 
city for the present year, though we have 
that of last. "According to the annual 
| report of the Oity and County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instructions, for the 
last year, there were in this city and 


$320, 000 


' —whose proprietors may think properto, 
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parents refuse to send them to these 
Schools is to be taken as, any criterion, 
more than two-thirds of our people look 
upon our common schools as a positive 
evil rather than a benefit to their pupils, 
or else why do they not patronize them, 
aiter being taxed 80 heavily for their 
maintenance? 'There are many Repub- 
licans who, although they have no politi- 
cal objections to these schools, will not 
patronize them for fear of endangering 
the morals of their children, and*as for 
Demoerats, there is not one who does 
not know full well that every cent paid 
tor the support of these schools, as now 
conducted, is 80 much invested for the 


county, between the ages of four and 


elghteen, 16,208 children. Of this num- 


ber only a little over one-fourth, that is 
to 8ay, 4004 were in average attendance | 


| ties of his country. And yet—judging | 


overthrow of the constitution and liber- 


Has it not been by placing the sulject of 
education too much in the hands of the 
State, instead of leaving 1t with the Pa- 
rent, where the God of Nature left it ? 
What father would pay for  sending his 
child to a teacher who is bound by oath 
to teach that child to abominate as treas- 
able the political principles which he, 
the father, holds more *sacred than life 
i:slf, were he not driven to it by the in- 
exorable decrees of legislative enactment! 
Let, then, the parent demand of the State 
the return of that right which 1s inalien- 
bly his. Let all the schools in the State 


make them s0—become free common 
schools, subject to 8uch general regula. 
tions as the legislature may make ; let it 


IE 
be provided that every parent,—no differ-, 


| 
{ 


ence what may be his politics or his reli 


gion, or whether he is attached to any 
creed or party whatever—shall have the 
privilege of selecting his own school tor} 
the tuition of his own children, and let 
every school thus constituted be paid out 
of the public school fund an amount pro 
portionate to the number of children who 
actually attend 8uch school. Ther 181 
this city, as we have 8een, the enormous 
8um of more than one hundred thousand 
dollars of Democratic school tax going 
annually for the purchase of Abolitio 
poison, which sum, under the proposed| 
system, would be expended for the neces 
sary antidotes, in the shape of solid and! 
useful learning, and the acquisition by 
our rising youth of liberal, moral, and 
patriotic sentiments, which, after all, con-| 
stitute the only medicine for the terrible 
malady of the times. | 

We beseech our readers to pause an 


congsider well the figures which we place | 


from the recent vote in this city—of the | 
$320,000 school fund above referred to, 


upon the public schools. Now, if we 
gupp0ze the average attendance for the 
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at least $125,000 of that 8wn is paid by 
Democrats; paid to weaken themeelvo 
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| cause of edueational reform. 


before them to-day ; let each ask himself} 
the question, for what am I paying these | 
enormous 8chool taxes? Is it for the 
good or for the ruin of my children and 
my country ?! And do not be content 
z00d reader, with satisfying yourselt as 
to these facts and figures, but call them 
to the attention of your neighbors. We 
would have every true patriot in the land 


become an earnest missionary the 
It is not 


: 
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ply our cause, but your OWN, that we {| mind, as it is one of vital importance, and any of the instances. They are too dis- 
, . 1% SC i 1 1 : , . 

4 have you advance. It is the wo © | | Fe propose to apply it in our remarks gusting to occupy a place in our columns, 
truth, Jjustice, morality and conStru- oncerning the Jaws regulating the com- but are familiar to every reader. 'The 
A LE 1 yF , 
al liberty ; the cause not only or. ths Jo school System. If we can 8ucceed consequence 18 that thousands of parents 

ent age, but of ' untold ages yet ton demonstrating that the 8ySLem, as | fuse to place their children 1n a posl- 
| by ; not only the cause of Ong fracticed under the laws, is oppress1ve 00 to have their minds poisoned and 
| . Eternal God; the || ad odious to a larse norti "oth. | . : 

, but of the Great 6 of ; , = arge portion of our iti '\,.jv morals contaminated. We need 
zo of time and the cause 01 eternity. |! zns, and that in consequence the Very only to refer to San Franciseo to demon- 
here the pioneers of civiliza- || olject for which these schools are estah- atrate the truth of the assertion. Ac- 
Y AW 1Q 26 , | , i Sax $ & , Q < ; v . In C 
on the western 2” EET hors | lihed is in a great measure defeated we cording to the &chool census taken in 
ke. » foundations Or a || w ave extablizhe ==_ _—_T . 
tinent, laying the ed eeD 8 have established the fact that the August last the number of children in 
\ i 71 3 urces a * | S\ ; 1s £ 1 4 ITE (? 1 FAA © £0 . V 
7 Empire, with res0 La h 'P ng radically defective and needs the city between the ages of four and 
a Þ 761 Never berore VOUCN- || rey1810 rat! , mt ot! oh 
nd such as me ” I  REae 2a bo prom agy or amendment. eighteen was 18,748, while the total num- 
p 2 0 þ , p __ D E X . 
ed to the peopit p 3 i 16 object of the common school 8ys- q,,. children attending the public 
ding in our, han , under xr _ 4 ten, as we understand it, is to afford an :chools was only 6,561: but little more 
1 "7 f count C8R enera 10NS e | ) . 7h : 2 LS ; y J\ - > o , 
| destinies 0 a . pong of poets | v1 zortunity to all parents, poor as well as than one-third of the whole number. 
ome. The guardian 8P 'r1c1, to educate their children 80 that in- | There were 4,823 children attending pri- 
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lions watch with anxious eyes our | | We may be generally diffused | yate schools, and 2,653 between the ages 
. Fi am 0 p "1 1 » . * 
y motion, that they may tell to future | | 2ong the people, and that each citizen of 81x and eight years who were not at-. 


. "1 1 Na 3 = 1 8 (+ L p 11 q . 
= who it was that sought to rivet fast | "Y be more useful to himself, the com | tending any school. It will not be pre- 


- chains, and who it was that nobly 3113s when he Ive and the country || t,qded that there is any parent who does 
eoled to lay deep, broad and ever- ” iargo. The object is unquestionably not desire to educate his child, Why 18 
\ a8 Our own Sierras the founda- | |* good one. We endorse it to the fullest it then that only a little more than one- 

of civil and religious liberty here Xn and for that very reason we pro- third of the children attend the public 


(1 0 hi WW n test ag in t] » $YSLC : Practice oO » . 
the golden contines { this Wester F wy a ts ys practiced among schools? Why do parents find it neces- 
us. Wedesire that the theory iv . . | 
nl es1re tnatthe theory of universal 8ary to establish private schools, and pay 


education may be practically carried into additonal taxes for school houses and 
2m /rT W--- effect. We charge that under the present | | t6achers? And why are 2,623 little ones 
{ F, K . « ' 
, R "STET . oO © v fi . 0 
te Ws wy ates the object for which these schools || between six and eight years of age de- 
are extavlished is in a great measure de- | prived of the benefits of any school ? 
2 | . M 1 C p =, » . . 
teated, It may be aid that the Schools | Parents who can afford it employ their 
we tree and open to all, and that it any || own teachers, who are subject to their 
) COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM tefuse to 8end their children to them the control, but the poor who are unable to 
\ o . | | rm " A 
Nonbl hs a 4 18 with them. That is plausible | | q, this and who cannot conscientiously 
Lepubican governments All Citt- | ';nq true to a certain extent, but it will . X 
RN x eq send to the public schools on account ot | 
are equals in theory at least. All | ot avail. 'The schools CE P | 
- , 4" not +900 SCNOOIS MAY De open tO | |the manner in which they are conducted 
titled to the same Nberty, the 8ame | 111, but the system, as practiced, violates | | ,.., reduced to the necessity of keeping 
k> O16 7 "1 ”y \ »\ 4 ' 10 4 o . . _ © 
6 and the same privileges. This is | 7a great principle which as effectually de- |: thats: children. at homes - and- allowing 
j ' _ -» R . . 5 O 
tted to be the very essence of free | | bars a large proportion of children from them to erow up in ienorance 
nment, and 1t is claimed that in this | ! the schools as t1 | i ek, AD; 
"2 | e 8chools as though' the law forbade 'The answer to these interrogatories is 
- . . : - . : . ; : £ -F- 5 ; -_ ! N 
ic the principle 15 applied in full | them to enter. The control of the child's 8Imple. It is because the common scho0] 
: 4 4} - 0 n - b * k C , >. 
pron. TH WOO 8g oe if et> | Roincation. completely taken from the system is radically defective, and the se- 
| 4 E f W'- : ; ] : , ; 
[that the laws must bear equally up- ' parent and entrusted to those in whom eret of the whole matter is that the parent 
_ C >. y 
I, that none should be enacted favor- |f he cannot confide. Teachers are. em- 
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- * , If who is the natural guardian of the child, 
ganas + hae fa wi {ployed without his ageney or consent, and who must be more solitious for his 


4 to another. Anything short of and he has no control over the course of welfare than the public can possiby be, is 
6% y 1 rh3 4 . b "IP are Uuuc c fs b 
aestroys that equality to which all ; 8tudies or system of ethics or politics wholly ignored. Composed as the popu- 
: . 7 As 4 » £4». 

titled, and draws lines of demarea- | Which are taught. Under New England . "FR try is. of a heteroge- 
and unjust discerimination prejudi- Þ p11, 5 + argue: 306; aa as, 

mY ; Pre) [ rule these schools have been converted |||, us mass, entertaining dissimilar views 
0 a portion and to that extent tyran- | 5140 aolition nurseries. They have been I" = ) 8Ys ; 
| | Jy Haro as to politics and religion, no system of 


The enjoyme wrfec iti- 
juality n : =_ ce care $40 made powerful party engines by poison- ||| ,,,mon 8chool education can he devised 
Mi 4 oo 3 p) 2 . . A 
4 os #4 Ms * TO - FROuy _ Ing the young mind and engrafting upon which would be generally satisfactory 
1 _ "4 mpariia' 1n spirit as Well [Fit all the fanatical dogmas of that particu- | and accomplish the ends for which it is 
etter. It 18 not simply necessary_$1,.. lows . . | , a 4 9 ORG 
p'Y 9 ] lar class. It is now being made. an in- intended, unless the system 1s 80 framed 
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ul should be 8 bject to the laws, but i$trument in their hands to teach the ris- 
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WR D ; matter wholly within the 
s8ntial t] . ''F : | ? as to place the 
at the benefits to be de [ng generation to disrespect the Consti- 


trom them 8] > an : control of the parent. In fact the parent 

2m $hould be enjoyed alike !.,..: , ; "xo mr Ps | : ' 

ch and every citi = i / Jution of their country, to rEyere the | | qu superintend the education of the 
43 3 ) | : | 

$2240 ens aemory of John Brown as a saint, be- child or he will not permit him to be 


acted by the Legislative power ap- Fer: 
SIC ause he trampled upon that Constitution ht what he believes to be error. 
tly fair on the surface, but which | Pug 


elr application are oppressIve and 
Lto many, 'The object of the states- 
L0uld be to avoid this as far as pos- 
and exercise the greatest caution to 
Ir Or abridge the rights of none for 
purpose of conferring benefits on 

The idea is that that equallity 


ad committed treason against the goV- We have pointed out the evils attend- 
enment, and to teach children to des- the prezent common 8echool system, its 
Pe their parents as traitors because they | | defects and its failure to accomplish the 
; 196 the Constitution of their country and design for which it is entended. Now, 
pttest against tyranny. Experience has the question arlses : 1s it right or proper 
als demonstrated that attendance at our | to tax an entire community for the bene- 
pulic schools is not beneficial to the / fit of a portion? From the figures intro- 
| exteta i has LOAN be a ek 1 ji: (8 of 5 wy 200 nating || duced above it will be Been tas only 
lopments made by the press on dif- || | about one-third of the children of the 


> ONeC in Ira 106 This . . . | 
LE Þ actice, 'This rs WO ferat occasions of shocking vices among -| eity attend the public schools. It is fair 
9 conceded by all without 4, zupils of these schools are demons- 


on or controverscy,. We wish the tratire of the facts. We need not recite 
r to bear this principle steadily in | | | 


"| to presume that those children do not 


| represent more than one-third of the par- 
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Ws 
; ' Ti; | The tollowing 18 a COMPIECTE 1ST UL ati : 
-nts Tre then we '6 a general tax | © SQ \ ! /n | | 
ents. Here then we have a general tt || Public Schools of San Francisco, with grade | t0 probe 1t to the bottom, and acquaint the 
amounting to over $300,000 per annum |*| and location of each. people with its imperfections and the neces. 
/ 4 + | TY jo] Go NONLI-COMPNE . 7 : 
for School purpo8es, levied on the people | Th md ear og hool—corner of Bnsh. and ah 46 nag A . | 
CKLON STPEETS - 1 | | 
; of ; » one-thi |, ogg According to the Superintendent's repgr 
of this city, while only one-third of the | Boys' High School—Powtell street, near ].,* ” P port, 


; R Lint it 8eems that but little attention is paid 
children derive any benefit from 1t, the |], Clay. | Ft: h 7 ws to 
* iirds being practically exclud- | | Classical or Latin School—Powell, near | the laws by teachers, county officers, gx 
other two-thirds being pre , 9 | Clay 8treet, ' county superintendents, The time allowed 
ad. The tax tselt is not objectionable, | State Normal Sehool—Lincoln building, | county guperintendents by law for making 


x Fa BS 10 + | © corner Fifth and Market streets. , . 
but 1t 18 oppress1Ve and unjust until the corn þ | iq larket treet a out their reports, is one month—from Sep- 
. Lincoln Grammer School—PFor boys only, 


' Fa oO nl o 1+tc ) is _— : rQ1 . 
| laws are 80 amended as to make its bene corner Fifth and Market streets, | tember 1s to October Ist. Ten superinten, 
| p Its veneral, It the gystem 1% remodeled Denman Grainmar School—For girls only, dents failed to return reports before the 
; | . $a Ig 5 jt corner of Bush and Tavlor strects. { oxnirati 
30 As to make the teacher respons1 ble to Rincon Grammar S..hno! Por o1pls only eXPLTAtion of the time allowed by law. The 
* S = i : CLLE (4 k I ad J . . N 
the parent, every child in the State v ill Harrison, near Second street. | 5uperintendent of Nevada COUNTY made y 
. . * the tax, for all || Union Grammar S:hool—Mixed (boys and ' «tatistical report about the middle of Noren. 
receive the benefit of the tax, tor all || K ; \ | 
G. . k -ail them .olves of girls), Unicn, near Montgomery 8treet. | ber, but returned no financial report what- 
* would be anxious to aval oy 1 F _ | Washington Grammar School — Mixed, | eYer, (Quite a number were returned Without 
+ \ - , ity »£ 1r chi1aren ; corner of Mas c /ashin Peers | - 1 
g the opportunity to educate their c | orner of [agon and Washi gton 8treets. any *f summaries,”” and many with errone. 
{ ] a law which is exceedingly unjust, | Spring Valley Grammar School—Mixed,!] F 
ana a 1 pen en rs 1th. os ths | Union street, between Franklin and (zxough | OUS Ones, 
because all are taxed under 1t tor the | +, ; The carelessness with which accounts are 
| Wo hon efit of a portion, would hecome general | | paonng, dr; mary Rr ap 4 Miss:0n, cept 18 remarkable, Mr. Sywett 8AYs that, 
3 } ; ; | . | | between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. FLEW . | 
'Þ | in its practical effect and would diffuse | PAYS SLPORUY | n reporting the balance on hand at the he. 
iP | ; : PRIMARY SCHOOLS. { * . f t] h | Sg t } 
4 :+s blogsings on all alike. id; 17. | ginning of the 8chool year, September 1t, 
[oY Ss Union, near Montgomery street (Union 1863. on! / ton Semnt 
[OG Ne ena School). OV0, ONLY B8eVen SUPECTINTeNGENts reported 
EF, A a } | P Corner of Union and Kearny 8ts. tie 8ame amount that was reported as hal. 
bn | LICE. " ras” X AG Corner of Union and Monigomery sts. mce on hand at the close of the previous 
| | —mD1m«wm Corner of Broadway and Montgomery 8ts. | rear, August 31s, 1863, lWHe als states 
| * a rat 7» me non ans he 1 , 
| Powell, near Jackson street. | that the reports of more than half of the 
| Pacific, near Magson street. | Las + ber Mtn bs 
| | Chines? School, corner Sacramento and || 2Per:ntendents, not only lated to give the 
| | Stockton 8treets. '4 correct amount, but yaried, in 8ome instances, 
_—_— 9h | Corner of Hvde and Bush sts, tandreds of dollars. Only thirteen County 
| Rorganization and Opening O Fg Sutter, near Kearny Street, Ireasurers reporte1 correctly the balance On 
the Public Schools, Vasar place (Rincon -School). aaa 
EY hind at the beginning of the school year; 
S Tehama, near Second street. 1 - 
- to the extensive and complete educational Corner of Harrison and Third sts. rmainder **the difference ranged from a few 
©cilities about, to be afforded by the Public - nb; near Sd OS ents to hundreds of dollars.” Mr, Swett 
. Ry" . Ourtn, near Market s8treet. 66 4 | 
vu SUD 9s ; city to pupils h pon n alds that, **as the result of this loos 
School Departm« 3 «. ms: on Pl Corner of Harrison and Fourth sts, a ; Y "TP 
of all ages and attainments. | Eighth street, near Bryant. > reporting and book-keeping, in sevyeral 
The free Public School Department of San |! Mission street (Missiou School). unties \the Superintzndents and County 
Franciszeo now embraces schools of every Hayes' Valley—Groze, near Larkin. "reagurers are disputing about the amount 
Þ < - >. TELLE = y , WW , | _ +, T3ITFY 
grade, from an ordinary primary— to which San Bruno Road (Utah «treet). f money due the school Fund, and the more 
all children of s1x years of age may be ad-, Far Moant Tract. FA bond =} 17 
mitted—to a $1Per1or English high 8chool, Wee?et End Tract (near San Jose Railroad), | 4e LOOKS ATE ka 23 arg , TE _ mery cable 
having a course of four years, or a complete Spring Valley (Grammar School House). ' $60 the accounts,” The italics are ours, | 
if preparatory classcal COUPSE of <a, h - { yaa Street, near Joner, © lany guperintendents complain of the | 
ROE 50 'e6 1 Schools zolored Sc —broadway, near Pow = | 
,.okh0 are 4, -eqrt _ bobd | = ored School—Broadway, near Powell | 10g records and accounts of their immedi- 
one exclusively for g1r18s, ana uy . et, , ” - 
. i # 6s a ati predecess0rs in office.” Weshould think 
Phere are seven schools of the second The aboye schools are all in operation, ex- P 


grade, or Grammar schools, tour of which are || cept the Lincoln, which will be organized in 2 A pretty kettle of fish they are making 
mixed—1. e., for both girls and boys; one for [| - fy weeks, - of it, truly. 

boys exclusively, the Lincoln ; and two tor Plans have been proposed, and some of 'he County Superintendents reported the 
girls exclusively, the UNcOn and the Denman. |! thp adopted, for 8everal additional Primary baince go hand on the 1st of Septemher 
Parents have vow, therefore, the opportunity || &.h, 9) buildings, and it is confidently hoped Avvnory P 

| and the privilege 80 long desired by many, of | that before the close of the present . school las—the beginning of the school year—t0 
electing for their s0ns and daughters the year a suflicient number of schools. will hays Þ&104,889 42. The same superintendents 
geparate 8chools for girls and boys, or those |] hoen Supplied to accommodate all the chil- reprted the balance on hand on the 31st of 
in which the sexes are asociated. (See Þbe- || pen of the city who are old enough to at- Auust last—the close of the preyious 8chool 


low.) | tend, 
There are twenty-five Primary schools, dis- | By request of Committee on Classification yes—to be $110,000, and the County Treas 
tributed in every portion of the city. (See J. C. PELTON ; ures reported 1t to be $117,000 ; a difference 
J ? * . aq o 4 , | ; 
below.) Salers oof 4, jy15, } 5 IT Sup't of Public Schools. | in he statements of the guperintendents of 
'The course StUMY 1N A lO SCIOO! » 
The course ol ok Fc: viola þ 6 ove five thousand dollars ; and between the 
very complete, especially $0 IN the 1guer / * | £ f 
orades; and the instruction in all clasxes most , suprintendents and treasurers of over 


2y8tematic and thorough, imparted by teachers ——— ENF OE) _—oo-—_—_ thousand dollars. Mr. Swett, the 
of experience and eminently competent. 6 Stan Superintendent, 8ays the amount was 


th a In short, it is confidently believed that the | ; : 
Public Schools of this city will hereatter af- $90000, What a splendid set of business 


ford to parents and guardians every desirable / Dc (AA > Hex Þ me these treasurers and 8uperintendents 
facility tor the appropriate and complete The State Superintendent's Report mut be? How faithfully they lischarge 
education of their children for any _— and the Public Schools. thir duties and attend to the public inter- 
GINare 1 "Of e281ON; "<n1t Or 4a . . . . 
i business or profes8jonal pursut, an 'es? No doubt, if any objections were raiged 
; the ordinary relations of lite. : ; Wehave before us the annual report of the os meds of omar os 
bo All parents and guardians who deaire fo fc. 1, Superintendent of Public Instruetion, *. P ITY 
= vail themselves of the privileoes and benefits : te ready to charge that an attempt was 
& | aire fatal ts Tad 1g to which we intend to refer frequently per- ,*. 
A of the Public Schools—Primary, Grammar or , : | bing made to break up the common school 
4 | | High Classical—during the present term or haps in the future. There are various mat- g78tem. Admirable s8ystem, as they con- 
| year, are advised and especially requested to || terg in it degerving consideration. As a,” 
: . ae” 0 Rf: he Princi-. || as 40's | Cuct it : 
Immediately maxe application to the | | $o{mnuns for reference it is invaluable. 
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pals of the s8chools most convenient to them, Tio Su celntenond «vident] bes the! The amount received from city and 

o1vIng the names, ages, ant $0 far as practice q P q y h : : ' county taxes Was $309,788 ; the amonnt 
. 0 P : AO "4 ; \y Q \ , » q ; -_ 4 8 ( Q ./ . . o - C 

1d able the attainments of their 0ns 01 daugh et exhibit he can, but enough 18 devel}  . - by district taxes was $45,313. 03. 

F Þ ters, that such application may be duly reg1s- oped to show that the 8ystem in this State | 


; . Y . The amount derived from all sources for the 
| tered, and smtable accommodations be 8%* | has not arrived at that degree of perfection 
| cared for them at the earhest po88ible day. 


$uUpport of schools, is reported at $757,000, | 
Yo gt: Es which one would 8upposo from the laudations * PP LR. POP "1871 
| All applications for adm1iss:on to any hoo] R 1 « Br ts eh des Tt an amount equal to eightdollars and seventy | 
{| of either grade should be. made directly to Ras 1? ME ip ab OT ON. Jienogition ©2nts for each child in the State between four | 
| the principals of 8aid Schools, no preliminary y, ere 148 {0 Pp and eighteen years of ago; to $1550 for each 
| permit being necessary from the office of the || to gerutinize closely the working of the $ys- .. . ; 
Superintendent, tem Tux OccivznTar was the first joufnal ch11d enrolled on the public school registers; | 
hier <p = | p_ "..; - and to $3066 foreach child attending school, 
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; monopolists, 

We Lave heretofore shown that the | 
"8ubstitution of a * School Board” for the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, | 


, arerage attendance being 24,704. The 
zount paid to teachers WAS $411,000, and 
» expenditure for building school houses 
z $167,000, Six thousand dollars was ex- 
nded for school apparatus. The total 


ry 


would be the consequence. We do not 
8uppose that whether the Principal in, 
or the Principal out, be the appointing | 
or dismissing power, or the ladies in, or 
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mber of schools 18 832, The average 


the ladies out, occupy the place of in-, 


zgth of time during which schools of the s8tructresses, will make much difference 


ate are kept open, 18 five and nine-tenths 
nths. Here let us pause a moment. We 
re just shown that the average attendance 

the schools Was 24,704, and that the 


unt raised by taxation averaged $30 66 


» egch child attending. The Superintend- - } 


+ says the average length of time the 
hools were kept open is a fraction Jess 
an six months. The actual cost, then, to 
\e tax payers, of the tuition of each child, 
eraged over five dollars per month. Com- 
ent 1s Unnecess8ary. 


The total amount of children and youths | 
der twenty-one years of age, 18. 152,679; + 


2 number between four and eighteen, 
81, 


| 
arshals as ugually attending schools, 1s || 
1175; the total number enrolled on school || 


| 
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LIFORNIA COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 
AS EXEMPLIFIED. 


The legislation by which the Common 
hools of this State, and particularly of 
s city. of San Francisco, have been 
rned from their proper uses, is begin- 
2 t0 develope its mischievous character 
disputes among the recipients of the 
culations which it called into being. 
5 the 8parks which these confraternal 
pllisions bring forth, the public get a 
immering of the truth—of truths not 
greeable to behold, but profitable, if 
roperly\availed of to know, The Rin- 
on Hill School is the immediate point 
round which the contention at present 
nakes its appearance, There, It is as- 
erted by Mr, R, M. Thompson, Director 
f the Ninth District, the teachers, male 
nd female, who are to instruct our 
outh, are 8elected not according to their 
ompetency in that regard, but from mo- 
ires and reasons entirely distinct from 
Fholesome education, According to the 
laborate 8tatement of Mr, Thompson, 
'bick under the form of a *protest”” has 
een presented to his co-members of the 
board of Education, private considera- 
ons enter into the appointments of 
eachers, and follow the teachers, after 
heir appointment, with a tyrannous 
uperv1810n of their private friendships, 
)f 8ome female teachers who, under this 
jort of espionage, have recently been 
1splaced, he 8tates that in anticipation 
ff that event the present © Principal” 
nformed them in advance that © unless 
ley desisted frcm uttering friendly gen- 
ments toward Mr. Pelton, the late 
incipal,” (his predecessor), dismissa] 
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The number reported by census | 


i 
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| not only personal spites and favoritisgms 
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| good. 
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jn the manner or form of the school in- 
doctrination, We notice this outbreak © 
the festering 80re which underlies our 
legislative and municipal 8chool gystem 
as an indication only of the.vices which 
it partially reveals; and it reveals more 
than we have above stated, It reveals that 


enter into the appointments and d1sci- 


| pline, but that that public benevolence 
| intended by the Constitution under the: 


+F 


name of Common Schools 1s perverted» 
in respect of teachers, to a houge of 
refuge for incompetents. 

Another abuse has become patent in 
the 8ame manner, namely, contentions 
among claimants of the spoils, Those 
who have not shared in the contracts for 
building school houses, complain that the 
8chool fund thus absorbed has not been 
for the purpose of accommodating pupils, 
but to favor localities and furnish jobs 
in the interest of the Directors. We do 
not dispute the correctness of the criti« 


| ciems of the friends of the *system"" in 


any of the particulars above mentioned, 
and we have no doubt that in due course 


| of the quarrel they will develope more 


for the general enlightenment, The in- 
terior of these brick monstrocities with 
which the **Board'” has here and there 
dotted the city, under the s8cholastic 
name, are occas8lonally revealed even in 
the police reports. Their exteriors, with- 
out other aid, 8neak loudly enough of 
want of taste and judgment on one side, 
and pre-determined peculation on the 
other. 

If we found in the Common School 


||8ystem, as the Legislature of California 


has inaugurated it, a benificence to the 
rising generation and to the future of the 
State, we 8hould allude to those matters 
only as abuses grown upon an exuberant 
As it 1s, we are obliged to ap- 
proach the 8ystem itself, and to pronounce 
the evil inherent. The Constitutional 
provisions in regard to Common Schools, 
if they had been strictly pursued by the 
Legislature, would probably have raiaed 
in our midst guch a multitude of institu- 
tions of learning as our Adirversities 
of population require, The Legislature 


of the State has unhappily undertaken to 


do what the* Constitution does not au- 
thorize ; and thus, has made out of the 
Common School fund, which belongs to 
the entire Commonwealth, and the Com- 
mon School taxation, which is levied 


on the Whole community, a class, parti- 


ran and 8ectarian monopoly—a monopoly 
as concerns the public ; an object of dis- 
pute and disgraceful quarrel among the 


: 
: 


| 


| 


| 


' 


which the Constitution provides for, is 
an infraction of the Constitution. Not 
less 80 is the institution of that plague 
of San Francisco which is called the 
** Board of Education.” The Constitu-/ 
tion makes it the duty of the Legislature 
to © provide for a s8ystem of Common 
Schools by which a s8chool shall be kept 
up in each district, at least three months 
In each year,” There the duties of the 
Legislature, in respect to 8chools, begins, 
and there its powers, in that respect, ends, 
Bat a little brief authority thus delegated 
by a 80yereign people, at first tampered 
with in a quiescent spirit, has been at 
last £0 abused that the original partizang 
of its abuse cry out against it, The Con- 
stitution delegates the powers of the peo- 
ple of the State for the purposes defined 
in the Consiitution itself, to the Senate 
and Assembly which constitute the Legis- 
ture. Beyond these powers, acts of 
Legislature are only acts of individuals, 
and among thoge powers are not those of 
appointing or delegating the appointment 
of Boards of Education, or otherwise re- 
legating their functions in regard to pub- 
lie instruction, If there be, in fact, a 
public or 80cial necessity or right that a 
community 8hall take possezsion of the 
matter of education, certainly the indi- 
vidual members of that community ought 
to take care that the trust they thus per 

mit 1s not transgressed. 
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TEACHERS. OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

In the last number of the OccIDENTAL We 
reviewed that portion of the annual report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction |- 
which embraced finances, statistics, official 


delinquencies, etc., Showing that there has & 


been gross mismanagement almost every- 
where, and that the cost of the schools last 
year was enormous, We propose 1 this ar- |: 
ticle to have s0mething to 8ay concerning the | 
teachers, and we 8hall rely up the Superin- 
tendent as good and sufficient authority for 
the remarks we may make. We intend to 
bring him forward and make him testity on 


the subject. | 
Teachers are admitted 


into the public 


5 - F427 ey 1 ' "{K 
| xchools by what 1s known as-a Board of Ex 


\mination. This Board is composed of the 
County Superintendent and any number of | 


teachers, not less than two, he may cn0080 | 
for the purpose. These eXAminers aro 4A 
lowed five dollars each for every 8e5510n of 
the Buard, Last year 139 applicants were 


'/ examined and rejected on account of failures, 
| Commenting on this the Superintendent re- | 


To 


.. 


marks that ** notwithstanding this large 
number of rejected applicants, there are 
g80me counties where the examination net 
neyer catches even the smallest minnow,” 
He further 8ays that * ere is not a shadow 
of doubt that at least ten per cent. of the 
money expended for salarles, or $40,000, 


III SN 


the schools. The appointment of teachers | 
by irresponsible men, many of whom are | 
wholly incompetent as well as indifferent, 
cannot but be productive of eyil consequen- 
ces. The teachers of each 'county are the | 
dependents of the Superintendent of the 
county, He really has the entire control 


was wore than thrown away during the year 
on incompetent teachers, whose 8c/hools 
amounted to nothiny but a waste of time and 
a crop of bad habits.” It will not be pre- 
tended that the Superintendent has exagger- 
ated this matter unfayorably to the schools. 
He has undoubtedly placed it in as favora- | 
blo a light as circumstances would admit. 
Here we have the statement of the highest 


—— 


consequence. 


over their appointment or dismissal. The 
Board of Examination conslsts of the Su- 


pointed by him, He has, therefore, the vir- | 
tual control of the whole matter. If he is 
an improper man—as he 18 apt to he in too | 
many. cases—the whole county suffers in 
He will not appoint any | 
teacher on the Board of Examination who | 


authority on the subject, that one>tenth of 
| the amount paid to teachers during the past | 
| year, © was worse than thrown away.” He 
throws a little light upon the character of the 
| evil by saying that the 8chools in charge of 
these teachers *f amounted to nothing but a 


hk 
: 


waste of time and a crop of bad habits.” | 


These bad habits, of course, were contracted 
by the children attending the schools. What 
those had habits are, the Superintendent 
neglected to state, but the reyelations made 
in this city will at once suggest to every 
reader what some of these bad habits are at 
least. They are too shocking and indecent 
to he described in the columns of a respecta- 
ble journal. And there is 6ne s8chool out © 
every ten in which this crop of bad habits is 
gathered. According to the Superintend- 
ent's report, the total number of school chil- 
dren enrolled on the school register during 
the year, as reported by teachers, was 47,- 
288, As one-tenth of the number was s8ub- 
Jected to the baneful influence of the worse 
than incompetent teachers described by the 
Superintendent, it is fair to assume that this 
crop of had habits was gathered by 4,758 
children, Considering the importance of 
the early training of children and the influ- 
ence this crop of bad kabits will as8uredly 
have over their future life, these are start- 
ling figures. To sum the matter up in a few 
words, the crop of bad hahits, if allowed 
to mature, under the influence of these 
worse than incompetent teachers, will fill 
the jails of the State with criminals, and the 
8treets of our cities with shameless vice. 
This” is a horrible state of affairs to con: | 
template. Every parent must shudder at | 
the thought of having their daughters and 
80ns 8ubjected to these evil influences. Is it 
Strange then that 80 s8mall a proportion of 
the children of the State attend these schools ? 
Verily, the matter of surprise is that 80 
many attend them, The fact is to be attrih- 
uted to the carelessness of parents, too many 
of whom do not take the proper care to in- 
form themselyes of the competency of the 
teacher, as he has no control over his ap- 
pointment. 
' We xay in making the above statement the 
| Superintendent undoubtedly erred, if at all, 
in favor of the schools. It is not at all cer- 
tain that the nine-tenths of the schools 
which he apparently excepts, are patterns of 
propriety and excellence. That 80me of 
them are well conducted may he true, but 
that the evils of which the Superintendent 
complains extend, to a greater or less extent, 
to most of them is quite certain, The radi- - 
| cal defects of the s8ystem must he felt every- | 
where, They are certainly liable to pro- | 
duce a © crop of bad habits” in any and all 4 
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| of Examination discharges its duties faith- 


of & 8ubservient board, he may appoint any | 
of his creatures or satellitea ta_thamzaanans 
ble *position of teachers, even though they | 
$hould be destitute of every requisite quali- 
fication. Teaching is an art which requires 
peculiar qualifications. A man may be ever 
$0 learned and till be destitute of the neces- 
sary qualifications to make a Successful and 
desirable instructor of children, It does not 
follow that because a man or woman can 
read, write, cipher and parse, and under- 
stands geograpy and other branches of edu- 
cation sufficiently to undergo a superficial 
examination, that he or she is a suitable 
person to take charge of a school. Hence 1t 
is frequensly the case that when the Board 


fully incompetent persons get control of the 
8chools. How must it be in those counties 
where the duty is indifferently attended to 
or neglected altogether? The Superintend- 
ent states that the number of official visits 
made by the County Superintendents during 
the last year was ** an average of one vislt to 
each school.”” Many were not visited at all, 
whilst in some cities seyeral visits were 
made. In many eases the teacher undergoes 
a farce, called an examination, before the 
Board of Education, and is then placed in 
charge of a school without any inquiry as to 
how he conducts it. 

How is it possible, under such a system, 
for attendance upon those schools to become 
general or desirable? The glaring defects 
of the 8ystem demand reform, We must go 
back to first principles and start from the 
proper point. The parent is the natural 
guardian of the child. He has an inalienable 
right to superintend and direct his education. 
He alone can and will do it with that tender 
care and attention necessary to make the 
child an intelligent and useful citizen and an 
ornament to s0ciety. Not all the artifices 
that human ingenuity can deyise can ever 
supplant or equal the Heaven-given afttee- 
tion and tender s80licitude planted in the pa- 


rent's breast for his child. We must go back 


then to first principles, and leave the educa- 
tion of the child to the care of the parent, 
whero Providence has placed it. The con- 
trol of the s8chools must be given to the pa- 
rents. They must have the selection of their 
teachers and hold them respons1þle for their 
official conduct. When this 18 done the crops 
of bad habits of which the State Superinten- 
dent complains, will cease to grow and the 
parent will take care that no man continues 
in charge of a school who s0ws these crops or 


allows them to grow. 
for. # 
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perintendent and two or more teachers ap- |. 


will not do his bidding, and, with the contro] q 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
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POWER. 


A few weeks s8ince the tollowing 
was read by Mr. S. B. Thompsn, 1 
of the Ninth School District of 8 


l)teg 


Sent 1t to our readers to direct their gt4, 
Gualon 


to the manner in which the Board f Eduos. 
4\4 6 


tion make use of their power, as wel! 
abuses against which Mr, ThompsQ 


have not been denied. , The protey 

follows : 
To the Honorable Board of Educ, 

Gentlemen :—At the time I first took 7 wat 


in this Board as the representatiye  ;j 
Ninth District, I did 80 with a great Gal of 


pleasure ; and at that time I found ths jj, 


con School (the only one I feel that I w., 
cially represent) in a remarkahly flourig, 
and prosperous condition, under the wrin, 
palship of Mr. J. C. Pelton. The pain; 
friends and pupils of said School, wire y) 
highly pleased with his management, 3, 
this would not do for the Board of Fu, 
tion ; 80mebody gas displeas2d or prejuliy/ 
against him ; and in a 8hort time thers j;,; 
scheme raised against him about his hyzins 
taken his School, during vacation, afts 1; 
time had expired, for which he had engues 
| himself to the Board, and by the gen 
consent and approbation of the parents wy 
patrons of 8aid School, out on a picnic excy, 
$i0n, For this, he was dragged hefyrs thi 
Board and reprimanded,* In the face gf gl 
| this, he was re-nominated, and with the gil 
| of members who were disposed to do justy 
to myself, the District, and the Princing, 
and at my earnest request, was re-elected tr 
another year. For a time matters went 
Swimmingly, (although certain memhen 
the Board 8wor2 that Mr. Pelton houll }s 
dismissed from the service of the Der! 


ment,) until 80me one brought up the sujut | 


of unfairness in the examination of the Rin- 
con School, by which it was alleged aid 
School sent too many pupils to the lh 
School, This, too, was all adjusted, by ord: 
ing a re-examination of 8aid School, yi 
the number 8ent up was increased, Ain 
matters progressed quietly, until Mr, Pelu, 
aided by the Superintendent, myself an 
others, made an effort to rid the Rincon 
School, along with others, of some had boys 
and girls. This done, then without _ 
ing me, the representative of the District in 
the Committee on Rules and Regulations to 
whom all such matters should hare been 
referred, you go to work and throw another 
firebrand into the School, and against the 
remonstrance of myself, and the patrons of 
the school, and 8ome two thousand others 
thrust him who had raised the school to pos! 
tion of the firs grammar school in the city, 
out of employment altogether, to make r0m 
for a young, untried man, under whom al: 
though he may have done his best, the cool 
has constantly degenerated from its former 
high position, Do you call this right ws 
honorable, gentlemen, to cast off an 011 an 
highly qualified teacher, who has spent 
his life in the profession, and who has afun! 
ly dependent upon him for support (an 118 
the only means he has of sustaining h1\*% 
and family)? If you do, then you and 
'8hall never agree upon the terms ** 100” 
and ** principle,” But all of this has 0en 
done, and is past; and I have no ho? tha 
the present Board will do Mr. Pelton or 1% 
Justice in the premises, But when y0u” 
low up former wrongs by again coming 
our 8chool, and without consulting 1? * 
anybody elze, turn out and transter is * 
three of our very best female teachers, | 
with the intention to break up our $0! 
foto, I feel that I should again appeal (ron 
your acts; and I do hereby enter my x0lemt 
onto against them all, and would rept? 
ully ask you to reinstate Miss Philips: % 

\  Miss Thompson, if there is any clas! | 
® Rincon School that 8he will accept if 
8ay, gentlemen, that you do these th10g 

| the good of the School Department. 1 
 answer this by 8aying, for the Ninth 115! 


PAT OLADYWUYUTA 


-al Eran. | 
clsco, to the Board of Education, wy, A 
© Dre. 
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tests, which are undoubtedly true in og | 
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nd the patrons of the Rincon Sehool, that 
ce do not thank you for your vigilance over 
he Department 80 far as these acts are con- 
Lerned—and our District interested. _ 

To prove that I am not mistaken in the 
\0tives that have actuated the Board bereto- 
Pre and recently, I will state that the pres- 


h nt principal, 80me weeks since, informed 
"FR ie! | heen displaced, that 
nd hose ladies who have been C18P Br 
Fs. nless they desisted from uttering friendly 


xxpressions towards the late principal, they 
011d be removed ; that he had been 80 1n- 
formed by certain members. And, further- 
more, Mr. Lynch, the President of this 
Board, himself, informed me but recently 
at he would not be in fayor of transferring 
nch teachers as 8ustained Mr. Pelton atter 
+6 Board had taken action to remove him, 
hut he would go in for expelling them alto- 


; al gether from the School Department. Now I 
_ 1 WFask you, gentlemen, 1n all candor, should 
"1.0 WW motives 8uch as these control the Honorable 
dew Boaed of Education of the city and county | 
8» 


"Y of San Franciseco? At any rate, against 
"ez WF all 8uch proceedings I enter my g0lemn pro- 
"ni WF: o8t. Respectfully submitted, 

00s, S. B. Tnowys0N, 
Director of the Ninth District. 


Mr. J. C. Pelton is conceded to be one of 
the most accomplished and successful teach- 
ers in the State, Many years of his life has 


hol oven devoted to his profession, giving him 
, \ q o 

0 the advantage of an enlarged experience 
ul Which is quite as important in the occupation 


of teaching as in any other branch of bust- | 
ness, So far as we know, his course has 
been approved by the public and satisfactory 
to parents, It 18 conceded that under his 
management the school over which he lately 
presided—the Rincon School—attained to a 
remarkably flourighing condition, and the 
friends and pupils of the school were highly 
pleased with his management. It would 


he seem that, under these cireumstances, Mr. 
i. WF Pelton was, of all others, the very man to 
uid have charge of that s8chool, He was re- 
yt moved, and two young ladies were also dis- 
vy charged on his account. Why was this? 


Mr. Thowpson explains why. He was 8ub- 
jected to several petty annoyances, but tri- 
umphed over his enemies until he ventured 
to make an effort to rid the school of some 
bad boys. This was the stfaw that broke | 
the camel's back. The board could not tol- 

erate 8uch conduct, and hastened to dismiss 

him from their seryice, and subþstituted in 

his place a young, inexperienced and untried 

| man, under whose management, according 

to Mr, Thompson, the school has constantly 

degenerated from its former high standard. 

But they did not stop here. It seems that 

two of the female teachers dared to speak in 

friendly terms of Mr. Pelton, and for this 

they lost their 81tuations. 


Board, We deprecate the injustice which | 
has heen done him and the hardsbips to | 
which he has been subjected in consequence. 
It is, however, an individual grievance 
which has resulted from abuse of power, 
| and it is that abuse of power with which we 
desire to grapple. It is the public injury 
| caused by the petty tyranny of men placed 
In responsible positions we desire t0 expose, 
We haye a teacher remoyed for doing a mer- 
itorious action, in defiance of the will of the 
parents whose children attend that school. 
In his place a young man 18 substituted who 
is represented as being incompetent and 
under whose management the school is con- 
Stantly degenerating. The removal of Mr. 
Pelton does not inflict a personal injury only, 


every parent in that district. The children 
are much greater sufferers than Mr, Pelton 
can be, He is merely deprived of a position. 
They are deprived of the advantages a good 
school and that correct training which is es- 
sential to the formation of good habits, 
This evil is the result of the defects in the 
common 8chool system. If the parents had 
the 8election of their teachers s8uch wrongs 
would neyer be committed. But under ex- 
isting circumstances, what else is to be ex- 
pected? There are twelve school commis- 
Sioners in the city, and, if we have been 
correctly informed, only two of the number 
8end their children to the common schools. 
Mr. Thompson, the gentleman who com- 
plains of Mr- Pelton's unjust remoyal, 8ends 
two; another sends one. Mr, Thompson has 
a right to protest, because he is interested 


- on account of his children. But what care 


| the ten who eend their children to other | 


| 8chools? They 8how by their acts that they 
' do not consider these shools proper places 
for their children, and they certainly have 
no particular interest in making them 
better. 


It may be said that the proper way to cor- 
; rect 8uch official misconduct is at the ballot- 


: 
: 
: 


| box, but this is a mistake. A change may 


be effected; an entirely new board may be 
elected ; but there is no guarantee that the 
board will be a hetter one- Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that Mr, Pelton's friends should make 
an 1881e based upon his grievances, and, at 
the next election, 8ucceed in returning his 
friends instead of the present hoard. In 
that case Mr, Pelton would be restored to 
his position, but what guarantee would there 
be that the board would not be guilty of an 
abuse of power in other districets. Mr, Pel- 
ton may have friends to reward and enemies 
to punish, Some of these may be the choice 
of the parents in their district, yet they may 
be dismissed aod objectionable pergons 
placed in their stead, because they justified 
the removal of Mr. Pelton. No, if the evil 


| 1s to be remedied it must be by eradicating 


the cause. The power of appointing teach « 
ers must be taken from irresponsible men 
and given to the parent. The sole object 


competent instructors and the most unexcep- 
tionable men, and the schools may be suita- 


ent directors of the public schools. 


[t is not our purpose to become the cham- g— 
pion of Mr. Pelton in his difficulty with the RY 


but it is a great wrong which directly afﬀects 


« X F- C1 N 4 ; f ; 
| G IV £erled YAM, L5 migerable shifis to which its opponents 


444 (© have to resort in combatting our poxsition, 


4 


tion, the Shasta Courier 8ays : 


their duties, ” 


fail to produce the good effect intende 


will then be to 8ecure the s8eryices of the most | 


ble places even for the children of the pres- | 


' State Superintendent should have appor- | 
tioned the school fund and notified the | 
County Treasurers and County Super- 
intendents of his action prior to the 1st | 
of January, the Superintendent of Shasta | 
| county had received no notice from him. | 
| 'There s8eems to be a general remissness in 

every department, Under such circum: 
stances, it 18 not at all strange that the | 
Schools are failures. The system must | 
be overhauled, renovated and improved | 
before it can accomplish anything satis- 
factory or desirable. 
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The Public Schools---Jefferson 


Denounced. 
A few weeks since the Napa Regis- 
ter contained an article on the school 
question, which did THE OCCIDENTAL 
great injustice, inasmuch as it totally 
misrepresented our position. It was too 
important a matter for us to permit it to 
pass uncorrected, although we were char- 
itable enough to suppose that the mis- 
takes committed were unintentional, po- 
Sulting more from hearsay on the part of 
the editor of Regzs/er than from a careful 
personal examination of the columns of 
 TKE OCCIDENTAL.. 
| Some length the statements of the Regis- 
ter, correcting the error into which it had 
fallen and defining our position as clearly 
as language could do it. Still that paper 
in the face of our express declarations, 
Seeks to find a bugbear with which to 
frighten or amuse—we can scarcely tell 
which—its readers. It has, in its is8ue 
of the 14th, another long article, half 
' apologetic and partly fault-finding. It 
confesses that it misinterpreted our posi- 
| tion, but till insists that we desire a di- 
vision of the school fund for sectarian 
| purposes. Tor the purpose of showing 


. 


* have 8ectarian ends in view. 


EDUCATION IN SHASTA COUNTY.— 
Referring to the annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


+ In the annual report of this officer we 
find that many County Superintendents are 
censured for not having strictly performed 


A great many others are equally re- 
miss, but the Cowtrier very correctly re- law, to select the teacher or teachers who are 
marks that © when remissness of duty 1s 


| glaringly palpable in the higher officer, {6acher should be held entirely responsible 


zuch charges come with a bad grace, and to the parents of his pupils for the manner in 
q.” which he nerforms his vprofessional duties : no 
| 


| the readers of Tims OccipeExNTAL the 


wo reproduce the extract copied from our 
article by the QRegister to prove that we 
The Re- 
g1ster introduces the extract with the fol- 
lowing comments : 


The following extract will show that we 
were not altogether wrong in supposing that 
he wished to have a portion of the school 
fund applied to the support of sectarian 
schools. We only erred in not saying secta- 
rian schools of all sorts, and all other schools. 


Now, here 1s the extract : 


*'The principle which we have contended 
for is, that all parents, whether they belong 
to any religious denomination or not are en- 
titled by nature, and should be- allowed by 


to be entrusted with the education of their 
children. We likewise maintain that every 


| The Courier states that, although the | 


We reviewed at |' 


matter whether s$uch parents be Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, or unbelievers ; and, fur- 


ther, that the proprietors of eyery school, 
when conducted according to such general 
legal regulations as shall not confliet with 
these principles, should be cntitled to a re- 
muneration out of the school fund proportion- 
ate to the number of pupils who attend such 
School; nor would we have any teacher de- 
prived of his pay on account of his opinions 
upon either political or religious questions:” 
It would seem almost unnecessary to 
make any comment on the foregoing ; 
but 8trange as it may appear, the editor 
the Regrster uses this extract as a text 
tor a long article to show that our pur- 
poses are sectarian. He admits that 
there 1s a great show of justice in our 
statement of our position, but cannot con- 
cede that tho justice is real. His logic 
is about this: Tur OCCIDENTAL eon- 
tends that all parents, whether they be- 
long to any religious denomination or 
not, are entitled by nature, and should 
be allowed by lay, to select the teacher, 
or teachers who are to be intrusted with 
the education of their children, therefore, 
'THE OCCIDENTAL is sectarian. 
ful logic, truly! If we had been per- 
mitted to dictate what extract the Regts- 
ter 8hould take from our article we cer- 
tainly would have selected the very one 
which was chosen and we cheerfully ex- 


tend a welcome to all the capital to be 


made out of it. Satisfying himself of 
our sectarianism, he declares that * it is 
not the true policy of the State to foster 
religious sects, or favor or perpotuate any 
or all of them.” Woe concede tho cor- 
rectness of this proposition, but what ts 
tho true policy of the State on this 8chool 
question? It is evidently to mature a 


8ystem of education of which all the chil- | 


Beauti- | 


-proscribed from teaching in the public 
schools, because they were required to 
take an oath in violation of their honest 
| convictions and revolting to them. In 
reply to this the Regrster Says : 


«That this oath excludes from the position 
of public teacher all who endorse the resolu- 
tions drawn by Thomas Jefferson in 1798, and 
known as the Kentucky Resolutions, is most 


true.” 

He proceeds to argue the justice of this 
proscription upon the ground that Jefter- 
zon's resolutions were © disloyal.” He 
says they embody a political heresy.— 
Then if Thomas Jefferson were living 
to-day he would be denounced as a trai- 
tor, and perhaps be confined in one of 
Lincoln's bastiles. Thomas Jefterson, 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, one of the greatest of States- | 

| men and purest of patriots, called from | 
the grave to answer at the bar of aboli- 
tionism on a charge of © disloyalty.”— 

If that isn't impudence; what is? And 

the disciples of that great and patriotic 

American are ostracised by the petty 

despots of to-day ; not allowed to teach 

in the public schools because forsooth 

they revero his memory and respect his 

teachings. Those resolutions have been 

endorsed and re-endorsed again and again 

by the American people, but it remained 

for the great Lincoln, the celebrated rail- 

Splitter of Illinois, and his obedient and 

obsequious subjects to discover that Jet- 

fersxon was a traitor. The consumate 

impudence of these men is astounding. 


| V4" 
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dren in the State will derive the benefit. 
*It is idle to say that the vuhlic zohanly 
are open to all, and, if children do no 
attend, it is tho parent's fault. Ever) 
parent wishes to educate his children.— 
If he does not educate them the tailure 1: 
on account of some difficulty beyond hi: 
control. A large majority of the chil 
dren do not attend the public schools 
and there is a vast number who attend 
no schools.at all. Why is this? Mani- 
festly because the common schools are 
not satisfactory to the parents. 'They 
have objections to them which induce 
them to keep their children away, and 
either send them to private schools, if 
' they are able, or keep them at home if 
unable. The poliey of State then should' 
be to remove the obstacles which pre- 
vent the attendance of 80 largo a propor- 
[tlon of children, and as the dissatisfac- 
tion is evidently with the manner in 
which theschools are conducted, we know 
of no way by which the difficulty may 
be avoided, but to place the matter with- 
in the control of parents, where it be- 


longs. 
There is a remarkable declaration ' 


| made by the Register in connection with 
the oath prescribed for teachers. We! 
referred to the fact that Democrats were 


- 


— Saks =. vaws. 25k | 
A Novel Proposition in the Board 


of this city are wincing under the inves- 
tigations and exposures which have taken 


s 
ono? 
In concluding this report, we would gta, | 
that it appears the Director of the Ninth yy; | 
misinſormed, and that the charges in the nrv- 
test were written under a misapprehengjqy / 
and want of a thorough knoyledge and pry. 
er understanding of the school, rather tha 
any desire to misstate the facts ; and we wy 
take this occasion to remind the memher, of 
this Board of the great evil that is likelyt, 
arise from any statement, not well foung.q | 
in regard to the condition of any of our schog;. | 
and also of the great importance of ayoidin, 
giving publicity to any rumor or complain: 
of any mismanagement on the part of th, 
teachers that is calculated to create a preju- 
dice toward a teacher, or ofter any discourage. 
ment to the prosperity of our schools. They 
$hould be watched over with a jealous cars 
that no harm may befall them. All cn. 
plaint of remissness of duty, or assumption gf 
authority, should be made to the proper con. 
mittee, and settled with as little parade 
possible. Too much time 1s lost in useles; 
and unprofitable discussion of trivial gubject; 
that ought never to come before the open 
Board, but should bo settled by the com. 
mit. tees. y 
Respecttully submitted. 
W. Ayxs, 
J.H. Wrox, 
Wa. G. Bavgxxs, 


— a4 


If the Board of Education adopt the 
recommendation of the committee we 
Suppose they will sit with closed doors, 
because, if they do not the parents of 
children may get an intimation of any 
bits of derelictions of duty, or Scandal; 
which may come hefore the Board, and 
which the committee thinks it is s0 im. 
portant to settle *with as little parade as 
possIble.” 


We agree with the committee tha 
charges should not be Ioosely mad 
against the character and standing of ; 
teacher, or any person, but it is due t( 
the accused and to the patrons of thi 
 8chool, that, when they are made, the) 
'8hould be met publicly and above-board 
| The teacher, if he is unjustly accused 


* | must desire to be relieved of the damag: 


of Education. 
It seems that the Board of Education 


place recently. They are anxious that 
hereafter the public should not be 
troubled with any misdemeanors, or Scan- | 
dals in the schools. The policy hereat- 
ter is to be mum, get together, talk over 
scandals, etec., in secret and hush them 
up without letting the public know any- 
thing about what is going on. They 
think too much familiarity on the part of 
the public with the affairs of the schools 
is injurious to them. Parents may not be 
pleased with occurrences which they have 
no right to know, and might hesitate 
Sending their children to the | 


about 
schools. 
It seems that a committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate charges against the 
teacher of the Rincon school. At the last 
meeting of the Board the committee re- 
ported the school to be in good condition, 
that the Principal is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and discharges his duties 
'The report concludes as follows - 


well. 


EG 


COURTESY OF 
UNIVERSITY © 


Fa | 
ry 


ing effects of the accusations. If a high: 
| toned, honorable man, he will not be 
| content with a secret investigation and 
an acquittal on the 8Iy. He will desire 
the whole community to be fully advised 
that he is innocent of the charge or 
charges, and that the prejudice in the 
public mind may be entirely removed. 
This cannot be done by holding a secret 
consultation, unless, | indeed, the Boarl 
can manage to contrive 80 that the gos- 
8Ips may not get possession of the scal- 
dals and peccadillos, No correct, hot- 
orable teacher desires to have charges 
preferred against him « hushed up,” 9? 
*8ettled with as little parade as pos81- 
ble.” An injured man will not suffer 


| by an open trial, for he must come ou! of 


it triumphantly, if his judges are hones! 
men. 

Phis plan of settling charges agains! 
teachers as 8ecretly as possible, we 
imagine will not be very satisfactory 0 
the patrons of the 8chools. Tf they be; 
not, they ought to have the right to kn 
the character of every charge preferred 
against the person trusted with the mel-| 


| tal and moral training of their ehildren 
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bo the school room. They will object i 
this secret s0clety arrangement propo5e 
eonmittee, because, if teachers are 
cused they Wish to Know that they " 
not guilty, and Secresy on the part ol t 10 
Board is not oealculated to create the 1um- 
broaion Of INNOCENCE. 
Truth and right do not 860K to hide 
| -mselves behind the Screen Of Woreny: 
They court investigation. They def | 
opposition. The simple propositions / 
v<ort to 8ecresy conveys the idea that it 
made under a conviction that publicity 
Yu1d be damaging. If the Board wishes 
lo argquse SUSPLCIONS, to destroy public 
»nfidence, and to inflict Serious injury 
pon the <chools, let it act on the recom- 
| W:ondation of the committee and exclude 
natrons and the public from its confi- 


DY the 


lence. 

We do not believe in the system which 
laces the public schools in the hands 
nd at the mercy of a few men, scarcely 
\v of whom will permit their own chil- 
Iron to attend them. We can give our 


jp ppproval to no such a concentration of 
* wer in the hands of a few, when the 
I; terest at stake vitally concerns 80 
F nany. We are opposed to the arbitrary 
1 MWppointment of teachers and then cover- 
\- Wong up charges against them by secret 

neetings and investigations. Parents 

ast take the power into their own hands | 
i If they would avoid 8uch abuses. It 
y they wish to have a yolce 10 the selec- | 
j ion of teachers, and in dismissing them 
: when found incompetent or unworthy, 
wil 


hey must have control of the schools — 
When there would be no power interposed 


rd : 

1 £2 hold secret meetings, and hush up 

( - l q n- 
candals without their knowledge. This 

a0 


4 proposition of a portion of the Board 
”” ſerves to how to what extent they may 


be | - . . . be . . 
1 1buse their authority, if 80 inclined. — his own teacher, for surely it makes no 
MW 55a , 
Wikis ought to be a warning to all inter- difference, s0 far as regards the com- 
Ire ; : 
ted in the cause of education. petency of the parent to choose a good 
IN . : , . C 
p oa, | / _ teacher, whether such teacher is to*be 
or Fi p, ; vs AM?! y . . * . 
{ZZ CA | hel. ads t 4 wt paid-out of the pockets of individuals, 
the ' «BP n - 41 . : 
1 / 4 _. or out of the public school fund. 
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many-instauces. private 8chools are es- 
 tablished and 8ustained wholly at the 
| ©xpense of dis8atisfied parents, whilst 


err rn rr Egon —_— 


have taken into their own hands the 
primary education of their children, in 


|1n not a few cages fathers and mothers |} 


order to preserve them from the con- 
taminating atmosphere of the public 
8chool room. Here m the. town of Col- 
umbia, where they have erected a large 
and 8plendid brick public school house, 
in which a common school is maintained 
a good portion of the year, there has 
grown up by its $ide a private day | 
School, which has enrolled upon its re- 

g1ster the names of 101 pupils, of which 

number about ninety are now in daily 

attendance. Who will deny that every 

one of these pupils is a living, breath- 

ing, moving and rational argument in 

favor of a reformation in our common 
8chool 8ystem? Will it be pretended 
; | that the s8chool teachers who have been 
; | 8elected, employed and paid by the pa- 
rents of children are less intelligent, 
less virtuous, or less patriotic than those 
chosen and appointed by the various 
school trustees and boards of public 
education throughout the State? Or, 
can 1t, with any color of truth be claim- 
ed that the pupil of the public school 
will in any sense make a better citizen 
than the pupil of the private school ? 
' If it be contended that children who are 
educated in private schools make worse 
citizens than those educated in public 
schools, then why should not the State 
at once abolish private schools alto- 
gether? But on the other hand, if it be 
conceded that the pupils of private 
schools make as good citizens as those 
of public, then where 1s the objection to 
allowing the parent in all cascs to select 


} 
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/\ CoLoymra, March 6th, 1865, 
PFBLTO—MEBSHNGSAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Since. the date of our last letter we 


| 


to W411e5t and ardent friends of _ 
| ll! FETC . >; 
wwe | [reform. Tn almost every town, vi 


» W'5© 4nd mining camp do we meet with | 


dl ts Who will not permit their chil- 
WM 0 attend the public schools, as 
ducted under the present s8ystem.— 
'metimes objections are made on moral | 
! 80metimes on political grounds, In 


have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing and | © find extracts from the Report of 

C *QOOT . 3.8 t 1 \ - Q ' 

ldressing successively the citizens of og W.H. Hill, as City Superintendent 
els Þ | | 0 acrame >chools.— 

nat ingels, Eldorado; Murpheys, and Colum- the Sacramento Common Schools. 


On — 


| ZFraito ial Correspoudenee, | | 
'ge> - '” { its | 


—— — — 
__ A I Ot ty nes 


The School Question, Ni 
In the California Teacher, for Marck, 


| The Teacher commends the report and 
quotes approvingly. We propose to 
quote, also, from this report, as we find 
In it recommendations which ought to 
8tartle parents, and, as the Teacher en- 
dorses them, we may properly conclude 
that the policy marked out by Mr. Hill 
meets with the entire approtation of the 


common 8school organ of this State, 


——— —— 


It will be remembered that Tur Oca- 
DENTAL, has warned 1ts readers that an 
effort would be made to alter the present 


gend their children to these schooks, — 
This question has been touched rather 
gingerly heretofore, but Mr. Hill thus 
makes a clean breast of it. He 8ays: 


«To meet the exigencies of the case, present 
and prospective, throw open wide the doors of 
your public schools and *©COMPEL THEM TO ENTER, 


tle of monarchical Prussia on this subject, and that 
| every man was COMPELLED to 8end his children to 
8chool for five years at least,” 


$9 


That this idea of compulson 1s a Popu- 
lar one with the Puritans everybody 
knows. 
to apply it to the common schools we 
have no doubt. It is a part and parcel 
of their system. Their first object is to 
get control, and the next is to compel 
gubmis810n. 
State completely within their control at 
| present, they jealously exclude from the 
teachers chair every one who differs 
politically with them. In this same 
number of the Teacher, Mr. Swett, the 
State Superintendent, boasts of this 
political discrimination. Speaking of 
the action of the Board of Education of 
' Santa Clara county, he says : * The 
; Board set a high standard and acted up 
to it manfully. Several certificates were 
refused on the*ground of moral principle 
; and of patriotism;” which simply means 


| 
; 
' 
| 
| 


{Im plain English, that certificates were 


| refused to several because they were 
Democrats, for Abolitionists pretend to 
regard all as traitors who do not bow 
the knee to and worship their idols. 

The plan 8eems to be to exclude all 
Democrats from teaching in the schools, 
place none but the faithful in the teach- 
er's chair and then compel Democratic 
parents to send their children to them. 
These s8ame men would deny most em- 
phatically that politics enter , into the 
instruction imparted in the school, while 
they thus exercise the despotic power of 
** monarchical Prussia” without the au- 
thority of law. Just look at it. There 


w— zo 


are forty odd thonsand Democrats in 


this State, who are branded by fifty odd 
thousaud Abolitionists as traitors. These 
Aboltionists, having control of the 
public schools, refuse to permit the Dem- 
ocrats to have any representation among 
the teachers, but are cargful to employ 
none but those who will teach Demo- 
cratic children that their parents are 
traitors and to hate them as public ene- 
mies and criminals. And @ reverend 
gentleman, who is Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of the Jargest city on 
the coast outside of San Francisco, re- 
commends that Democrats be compelled 
to 8end their children to these 8chools. 
This 18 a question which directly con- 
cerns every parent in the State. Let 
them procure the passage of a law com- 
pelling parents. to end their children to 
these 8Cchools and what will be the r-- 


8chool laws $0 as to compel parents to 


Democratic as I am in feeling, 1 wish we had a lit- ' 


That they will make an effort 


Having the 8chools of this 


OY OO Pa rn 
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gult? No matter how unworthy a 
teacher may be, or how incompetent to 
discharge his important duties, the pa- 


rent will be compelled to entrust the | 


training of his child morally and intel- 
lectually to him. The Superintendent 


in his last annual report admitted that 
ten per cent of the salaries paid to 
teachers last year was worse than 
thrown away. Under s8uch a law, pa- 
rents would be compelled to send their 
children to these unworthy teachers.— 
The proposition is revolting to every 
parent who loves his children. And, 
yet, we firmly believe that an effort will 
be made to procure the enactment of a 
compulsory law. The only way to pre- 
vent it is to forestall it. Parents must | 


$66 that no man is elected to the Legis- 
lature that will countenance or 8Uup- | 
port s8uch a measure, and, in order to | 
do this; unity of action 18 Meces8ary.— 
We call npon them therefore, to pre- 
pare for the issue by investigation and 
discussion and action. 


education throughout the State? Or, 
can it, with any color of truth he elaim- 
ed that the pupil of the public school 
will in any sense make a better citizen 
than the pupil of the private 8chool ? 


If it be contended that children who are | 


educated in private schools make worse 


citizens than those educated in public 
schools, then why should not the State 


| conceded - that the pupils of private 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Coruna, March 6th, 1860. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


—_— 


Since the date of our last letter we 
have enjoyed the pleasure of sccing and 
addressing successively the citizens of 
Angels, Eldorado, Murpheys, and Colum- 
bia, Everywhere we go we find true, 


al reform. 


dren to attend the public schools, as 


Sometimes objections are made on moral 
and sometimes on political grounds, In 
many instauces private schools are es- 


in not a few cases fathers and mothers 
have taken into their own hands the 
primary education of their children, in 
order to preserve them from the con- 
taminating atmosphere of the public 
8chool room, Here in the town of Col- 
umbia, where they have erected a large 


| 


and gplendid brick public school house, 
| In which a common school is maintained 
a good portion of the year, there has 
grown up by its side a private day 
School, which has enrolled upon its re- 
gister the names of 101 pupils, of which 
number about ninety are now in daily 
attendance. Who will deny that every 
one of these pupils is a living, breath- 
Ing, moving and rational argument in 
favor of a reformation in our common 
8chool system ? 
that the 8chool teachers who have been 
Selected, employed and paid by the pa- 
rents of children are less intelligent, 
lesg virtuous, or less patriotic than those 
chosen and appointed by the various 


| 8chool trustees and boards of public 


earnest and ardent friends of education- | 
In almost every town, v1l- | 
lage and mining camp do we meet with | 
parents who will not permit their chil: | 


Tn ARA 1 


conducted under the present 8ystem.—. | 


tablighed and 8ustained wholly at the. 
expense of dissatisfied parents, whilst | 


Will it be pretended, 


at once abolish private schools alto- 
gether? But on the other hand, if 1t be 


schools make as good citizens as those 
of puÞlic, then where 18 the objection to 
allowing the parent in all cases to elect 
his own teacher, for surely it makes no 


difference, 80 far as regards the com- 
petency of the parent to choose a good 


teacher, whether such teacher 1s to be . 


paid out. of the pockets of individuals, 
or out of the public school fund. 
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CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our young friend, Miss Katie Kline, 


/ FG i ww zreign States, But the case is now differ. | 


mos eg D&t If ClRY had lived, he would have at 


matter from time to time, and keep the | 
publis fully informed. The tuition gjj! 
be free and ihe 8tudies will ultimately gy, 
brace the whole course of modern uyjirg,. | 
aities, The people of this city and county 
are especially called upon to make anyj, | 
donations and receive with a hearty yy. 
come the coming alma mater of the Gry 
Basin, 


"——_— ——_ 


Kexrvcrr.—This State and Delawars | 
s6ems are the only States thus far thy, 
bare rejected the greatanti-8lavery anc, 
ment to the Constitation of the Unit, 
States, Louigiana even, the key to ty, 
yalley of the Missizsippi, and holding the 
mouth of the great river, bas adopted i; 
We come to the conelusion that Rentyoky 
is no longer ruled by statesmen, The | 
great Commoner, her own immorta] (lay, 
always favored the emancipation of 8laye, 
in the State, as a State meature, while gt 
the same time he strenously oppored, a4 
did his compeers during the glorious erg 
of their influence, any interference on the 


, Jr th. "Ono nathrioy er pron ang 


tutions of the 8everal individual and wy. 


:nt, and we have every reason to believe 


»nee observed and accepted the mighty 
|bange that the war has brought about, 
ind would at once have freed the slaves of| 
1is State, in accordance with his uniform 
"rinciples, But Kentucky as now ruled, 
2as been eonservative to the last degree, 


” 


zends us a communication this week, which 
appears in another column, This is her 
fifth attempt at writing for the columns of 
a newspaper, and fora little lass 80 young, 
mus: be pronounced esplendid, 
again, Katie, 


—_— 
_ 


Taz Stars Univenarty, —We publish on 
our outside to-day a Bill introduced into, 
the Senate, of which we gave notice laat 
week, and which, with gone mY yifications, 
has 8ince become 8s law.. The jnsitution 
lo entitled in the Bil), the * Agricultural 
and Meohanica! College,” in order to con- 


_ to the terms of the munificent donas- | 
tlon from Congress of Government lands | 


in this State for. the erection and endow- 


ment of such a college. We have not the | 


law of Congress befors us, granting 
theie lands to the Stats for this purpose, 
but we believe, with proper management, 


Write 


they will be found to be fully adequate to 
the purpuse for which they were intended, 
Too muoh praiss/eannot bs awarded to our 
Senators and Reprerentatives at Carson for 
their efforts i2 urging this Bill through, 
and the whole Legislature has been wise, 
and is entitled to the thanks of the people 
for thus laying the foundations of our | 


young State on the basis of general Intellj- | 
gence, and 8 happy bas that body been in 
rolecting this courty for its location, that 
there seems to have been no opposition, 
It is a State institution, and as 8uch we feel 
proud of its location in our county, We 
have not yet learned who the five com - 
missioners will be that are provided for in 
the Bill, or indeed whether they have as 
Jet been appointed by the Gorernor. They 
8hould be men devoted to the lnterest of 


Mies0uri and Maryland controlled by wir 
;z0unse!s, bave yielded to the impulze of «| 
26w life, They have burst the vhackle 
of a falz@ congeryatiom and bounded at; 
ones into the arena of freedom, Fhile 


Kentucky, glorious in historie names, | 
grand in her central position, endowe. 
with all the elements of strength, capable | 
of being the very goddess of & new eivili- 
zation, suffers herself to be dragged along 
in the trail of events, which she oppores | 
with an il] grace, but cannot resist. But 
we rejoice in the belief, that, in the new! 
election 800n to take place, the people, who 
always march in the van-guard of new | 
ideas, will compel the adoption of ths | 
Great Amendment, The leaders of the 
public mind and holders of political power 
in that State, are in many instances, 0 
doubt, men of wealth, elegance, and re- | 
fnement, and they have been unwilling 
to eaerifice the prestige of family and 
place to promote the general welfare of 
the country, But the sufferings of an- 
archy have roused the thinking mazes and 
they are looking forward to the days of 
law and order olie@ more. Thess, they 
$66 and know can only. be reached 'by 
adopting themselves to the new order of 
things, and "this we believe they will doat 
the next election, | 


education, for much depends on them. Ar 
honest and determined commencement 0 
this leading State institution, will insure 
Its speedy growing up into.the great object 
of its formation, the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, The probable eite of the uni- 
versity will be on the land already donated 
'U8t north of the splendid revidence of 


we paid a visit to the flourishing Ut 


Editorial Correspoudence. 


CoprERoPoOL1s, March 13th, 1869, 


SCHOOLS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Before leaving the town of Columbl 
le ; 


eodore Winters, | We 8hall recur to this | 8chool reported in the preceding come” 


wr er Eo mAY}_AJ1 


FRE I Oe 


COURTESY OF BAN 


CROFT LIBRARY, 
AT TOLADVYUTE 


We found in the gchool- | 
ke ninety pupils, whrose 
employment of a pri 
xpense rather 


ndence. 
Im 8omething I 
rents prefer the 
© teacher at their own © 
n have them educated at the public 
001 without individual charge to 

We fonnd standing at her 
able and accomplished Miss 
f the school, with her 
ght-eyed lads and lovely little lasSC8 
Luped around her. Miss M. 18 aided 


- the Rev. Father Smyth, who, als0, 
4 much of his time to the school- 


mselves. 
at the am! 
; ) 14, CNET © 
, the tc acher 


dy OtC 


entire sch6ol fund belonging of right to 


 propriated accommodations, we could 


The recitation 1n our Pre8ence of 


dom. 
ample | 


) or three Clas8es, furnished 


iJonce as well of the teachers as of 
he capacity and diligence of the pupils. 
(he town of Sonora—the point which , 
Fe noxt visited—there are three schools 
; operation; one public and two pri- 


ate. The public School is divided into 
tree departments, a large brick build- 
1 being used for the first two, and a 
ame for the third department. From 
bo of the trustees of the public 8chool 
e learned the following facts relative 
> educational matters in the Sonora 
istrict, to wit : there are in this dis- 
ict 80me 646 children, a little oyer two 
: andred of whom are enrolled upon the 
blic school register, Of those enroll 
1 there is an average attendance of 
bout 150, This would leave something 
ke 496, or 1n other words, more than 
hree-fourths of the children in the dis- 
ict, who upon an average are not in 
ttendance upon the public 8chool. The 
xplanatioh which our informant offered 
br the gmall number attending school 
as, that many of the children were 
parsely settled over remote parts of the 
istrict, 80 that they could neither reach 
Sonora, nor be collected together at any 
onvenient point in sufficient numbers 
0 form a new s8chool. However satis- 
actory this explanation might be re- 
rarded 80 far as a certain portion of the 
hildren are concerned, it is wholly inguf- 
cent to explain the absence from school 
pt a certain other portion residing In | 
be district. For example, there are 
unning about the streets of Sonora |! 
nany children, who attend no school at 
Il, while there are 8o0mething like one 
nundred enrolled upon the registers of 
he two private schools above named.— 
We visited, in company with Mr. Rogers 
one of the Trustees—the first © and 
cond departments of the public school. 
Ihe 8chool house used for these depart- 
nents is a fine, large, well furnished 
mck, with plenty of light and good 
ventilation, The 8eats—more than half 
bl which are found vacant—were com- 
Iortable, and the desks neat and con- 
remently arranged. Indeed, 80 far as 
ternal appliances were concerned, 
nothing 8eemed to have been neglected 
Which could "contribute either to the 
lealth or comfort of the pupils. Nor do 
"e $e any reas0n why it should be 


+ 


without the town of Sonora, either left 


| charges his duties. 


otherwise, when we remember that the 


s80me 646 children, has been taken and 
applied exclusively to the benefit of 
about 150—less than one-fourth of that 


number. When we look at this splendid 


in particular, we C 
that we have never found more 
ciency 
these; | 
over Seen anything to equal 1t. 
little girl not more than five years old, 


an 8ay with truth, 
profi- 
amongst pupils 80 young As 


nor are we certain that we have 
ne 


tourer;. &qbier dec _—_— read her less0n with an eas8y grace and 


but ask ourselves- the question, «Why 
is this x62 Why all this void and wast- 
ed pace? Why these vacant seats and 


a digtimctness 
might have excited the envy of many « 
young lady of matrimonial aspirations.— 


ON 


Madam R. also showed us two pretty 


articulation which 


of 


C 


geloss anted desks? Why are 80 ;, 4-7] ob $+.4. $ ed | 2 
useless, untenanted desk ; little original compositions upon the 


many children even here, within and 


8ubject of the lite of General W ashing- 
ton, written for the 22d of February, 


to grow up In 1gnorance, or else being one by little Miss M., a girl 80me ten 


educated at the private expense of par- 
ents who can ill afford the cost, when 


tion have been provided at the public, 
charge ?? There is but one answer to 
the enquiry, namely, that Parents are 
beginning to learn the importance of 
gending their children to a teacher of 
their own choice, and of holding such 
teacher directly responsible to them- 
elves for the manner in which he dis- 
They have been 
| taught by sad experience that he who 


parts with the right to regulate and con- 
trol the education of his child, will very 
$00n forfeit the love and respect of that 


child. A number of the reading classes 


belonging to the first department was 
examined in our presence, and a portion 
of the children acquitted themselves 
with credit. The second department is 
under the tuition of a young lady teach- 
er, who, as far as we could judge from 
our brief observation, 8eemed at least to 
command the respect of her pupils. This 
is the most that we could say, as we did 
not have time to hear them recite. — 
From all that we could learn we believe 
that the public school of Sonora far 8ur- 
passes the average of 8Imilar institu- 
tions throughout the State; and yet this 
8chool 18 by no means satisfactory to 
very many parents who are ' compelled 
by law to pay for its 8upport, and hence 
it is that two private schools have grown 
up by its 81de. These, also, we had the 
pleasure of visiting. Mr. Peter Leonard 
teaches one and Madam E. Rocher the 
other of these 8chools. Mr. Leonard hag 
enrolled upon his list 80me eighty pupils, 
with an average attendance of about 
fifty-six. During our visit to tho 8chool 
8ome of the classes went through their 


' exercises in gpelling and reading in a 
manner which bespoke intelligence and 
application on the side of the pupils, as 
well as diligence and capability on the 

' part of the teacher, Mr. L. is highly 
8poken of -as an instructor of youth, — 


Madam Rocher has a 8mall school num- . 


bering about twenty, including both 
girls and boys. We examined her dit- 
ferent classes in reading, wnting, 
grammar, and- geography. In all these 
branches the children acquitted them- 
selves well; but in reading and writing 


years old, and the other by a class-mate 


Te q of hers, about the same age. 
guch abundant opportunities for educa- nogitions _spoke well. for the young 


Both com- 


aunthoresses. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF CALIFOR= 
We tes _ WALL /, WEL. 
W ooh the” pol} 
e have received, through the'polite= 
ness of the author, the Twelfth Annual 


| Report of the Superintendent of Public 
| Schools for the City and County of San 


Francisco, with which is incorporated *An 


+ Address by the Rev. Dr. Bellows,” de- 


livered last September. The documents 
thus produced together are of course to 
be considered together; though the two 
writers disagree in at least one most im” 
portant particular—namely : on the ques. 
tion of the 8eparation of the 8exes, The 
occasion of Dr, Bellows' address was 
the opening of the « Denman School''— 
the first attempt toward introducing into 
our Schools that most necessary reform. 
Mr. Tait, we are 80rry to perceive, is op- 
posed, notwithstanding the 8candulous 
facts which came to light a few months 
ago, to 8eparate instruction, He is only 
willing, for the purpose of conciliating a 
certala public sentiment, to its partial 
introduction, Dr. Bellows, on the other 
hand, manifests 8urprise that the Schools 
| here are only at the threshold of that re- 
form, He judges more correctly of the |, 


, particular needs of our community than 
| we 8hould have expected of him, 


What 
he 8ays 11 this respect is well expressed, 


and we quote it as entirely concurring 
in it : | 
i« In regard (he 8ays) to the 8eparation of 
the 8exes which has been mentioned, do I un- | 
derstand that this is the first 8chool in which 
that tas been attempted in San PFrancisco 3 
Well, as one who has long been an observer in 
matters of education, I am glad of the exper!- 
| ment. TI think it will 8ucceed, and it ought '0, 
[' falls exactly into the line of my though! in 
regard to this community and its wants, We 
do not want the 8exes mixed too eacly in this 
community; we want to keep our boys and 
girls In separate parcels for a while, and I be- 
lievye you will find great advantage in it.” 


We have 8aid that Mr. Tait, notwith=- 
Standing his « predilections'” for the 


theory of joint education of the gexes. 


| : R 


yet 18 willing that *%0me of our Grammat | are its immediate is8ues, to which we re- 
Schools” 8hall te conducted on the prin | turn, 


cipie of 8eparation. The reason he give The Report and Address, each in its 
| for yielding 80 much accords with a | way, develop in 80ome interesting facts, 
idea which runs through the whole re: | and arguments from them, the reas0ns 
port, and is in fact at the foundation of why #ectional propagandiem Is 80 
the many abuges to which the 8ystem is | gedulously produced here, and especially 
{made 8ubservient—namely, to draw the through the medium of the shools, The 
entirety of the rising generation within | peagon is found in the consciousness, that 
' the pharasaica], puritanical, fanatical and | yn1ess the rising generation can be thor- 
partizan influences that have control of oughly indoctrinated, the day of the 8u- 
the eslabliehment. The reason of 80 premacy of puritanical *notions,” whether 
liberal a concession on the part of the | jn politics, religion or morals, and Yankee 
Superintendent is, that it is © useless to || & galeulations” in business, will in a few 


| 
- . 
combat the prejudices of 8uch people” as | years be over on this coast, Hear Mr, 
8uppose that morals and modesty forbid | Tait's figures: 


| 
lan indiscriminate contact of the adoles- | « Tn 1860, there were in the city 15,116 
| youths under 21 years, of whom 8,890 were 
000%, FOUM T7 ny” 50 00080. Among born in California ; to-day, there are 80,879 
| *ouo people, he 8ays, ** generally We | under 21 years, of whom 18,748 are native 


| find persons of wealth, and, mostly, those | Þ97m. Tbus it will be seen that the Juyenile 


. HDL. population of the city has more than doubled 
of foreign birth,”" and, * unless their during the past four years, and the 8ame re- 


wishes are complied with they will con marks applies to the etildren born in this 
G , State. Should this native population continue 
tinue to patronize private schools,” That to double every four years, as heretofore, dur- 
| is where the tender point comes in, There ing the next decade, 1t 18 rational to 8UPPO8e 
, ; that the controlling element of our &ociety in 

are already, we are informed, nearly five 1874 will be the not less than 100,000 citizens 
thousand pupils in attendance: on private -nd youths who shall claim San Francisco &s 

, beir native City,” 


On these 8tatistics of the Saperinten- 


Schools; and of course that many re- 


celving education apart from the peculiar Jant. Dr. Bellows in the fullness of his 
indoctrinations of © the 8ystem,” viz: 20h comments «5 folk ws : 


bigotry and sectarianism, not to say in- | « How is it to be with those that do not re- 


| fidelity, in the guise of religion, and Jahn | member the old eustoms and places, and know 


Ty ir instituti re? We can but 
Brownism in | not what their institutions were! | 
ge no | guies of; Harrionomy know what the inevitable tendency of things 


We are glad that there is 80 large a por« , | must be when this new generation shall beleft, 


1 - | the old generation heving died off, in the full 
2 0, At youth thus CO WIng up. out and absolute control of the future of this coast. 


8ide of those malign influences; and we | I tell the people of Californie, that there are 


x difficulties before their State, and before this 
think we can as8ure Mr, Tait that there " | whole Pacific Coast, of which few of them 8eem 


will have to be very considerable con- _ | to be aware; or prepared for. Few here 8cem 


Ce881 ; ; to me to know and appreciate the fact that old 
ons begide the partial i eſs: of, influence will necessarily, in a large degree, 
the 8exes before the number of pupils in, | die out with the generation that brought it 


. : ' here, and that the new generation can never 
private 8chools will be materially reduced. , be fully innoculated with those influences that 


The objects sought through the Com- *| are 80 precious, and which they have brought 
mon Scbool system, as imported into our with them... 
midgt from Boston avd Chicago—in We cannot puroue the 8ubject further 
which moral cities, the Report informs us, to-day. Mr. Tait thinks 7 the *learn- 
the inetitution is to be found in its | | 198 t9 5ng patriotic 80ngs "bn alone a suf- 
* model” condition—embrace that heresy ficient accomplishment to justify the ex- 


_—_— 
— 


it idence of an orthodox 
natural impulzses of the human heart, that indubitable evidenc 


creature of the civil law, It is one of | to the * religious” part, it epeaks 'in a 
the heresies esvecially desienated for | SeCtarian manner, we dismiss the matter 


| 8Ympathies of the unperverted 8entiment 
everywhere, The 8uppression or extinc- 
tion of private schools—a monopoly of |— wn ———_ | 
education by * the State''—are a violes | | Parents ys. School Trustees. 
gary 8equence of that atrocious as88ump- In the March number of the Califor- 
von, and a neces8ary means to its propa= ma Trcher, a monthly periodical pub- 
' gation, To follow it to its legitimate |lished in this city, and edited by the 
conelusion, it would justify the as8ertion | | State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
of absolute power to overthrow private | tion, John Swett, George Tait, County 
or other instruction than that of the pub-| Superittendent for the city and county 
lic 8chools, instead of * yielding to pre- of San Francisco; and S, I. C. Swezey, 
judices,” as Mr, Tait proposes, by way we linda leading article giving an ac- 
of undermining them. And 8uch in- | count of an editorial visit to 8ome of the 
tolerance is 8trongly binted at by Dr. Bel- public «chools of Santa Clara county,— 
lows, We will not anticipate that dis-} In complimenting the action of the Santa 


y 


4 - / I » kh. - - 4 * 
cussion. however, Sufficient for the day \ Clara Board of Examination the editors 


2a" at 


COURTESY Or 


of the Teacher 8ay : 


«The County Board of Examiration of 4; 
county had just cempleted a thorough and zz, 


ing written examination. The Board 8et a hip) 
standard and acted up to it mantully, Seve) 


certificates were refused on the ground of luck ;; 
mora prizciple and of patriotism.” 


Now, if our readers haye any don}; 
as ty what these learned gentleny; 
mean when they speak of s8everal cert. 
ficates having been *refused on tj; 
ground of lack of patriotism,” we beg 
leave to call their atteution to the {].. 
lowing correspondence, Which may 
gerve to throw some further light upon 
the subject : 


MoUNTAIN View, March 20th, 1865, 
Ep1iroR OCCIDENTAL :—Knowing the 8tanq You 
have taken in regard to Public Schools and Popu- 


| ! ; *marching on” 8pirit in politics, and with 
the parental and filial relations are the the remark that when the Report comes | 


| censure in the late Encyclical Letter from | to another occa8lon. . Aut Ml does foinre ailtcalet, | nkrretde moves 
Rome. But what the Holy Father 8ays "d MA? AR) ah pitt 
7, FEY '1F% 
to that noint does not address itself alone J j 
to Catholics, It must carry with it the a nn oo rn | —_ 


UNTVERSITY ©. CALIFORNIA, 
RERRKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


lar Education, and doubting whether there is an. | 
other Journal in the State that would have the 
manliness to publish the facts I wish made public | 
in regard to a gross outrage that the Board of Px. 
amination of Santa Clara county have perpetrate, | 
upon this community, therefore I send them t; 


you. It had been the custom of the Board 
Trustees of this school district, at the end of each | 
term of the public school, to call a meeting of the / 


| 


patrons of the school and let them select, by ballot, 
the teacher for the next term ; which method all ' 
right thinking men will agree is eminently jugt 
and fair. Such a meeting was held at the expira. 
tion of the last term and resulted unanimously in 
favor of the teacher who taught the preceding 
term. But to make the matter better understood, 
I will remark that a large majority of the patrons 
of this school are Demoerazs, 80 is the teacher, 


but the Board of Education, I understand, have * 


but one idea, and that is the Negro, and unless a 
man believes as they do, his loyalty is doubtful 
with them. The teacher went to the Board of 
Examination to have himself examined for the 
purpose of s8ecuring his certificate. After going 
through the examination to the satisfaction of the 
' Board, or rather in spite of the Board, they refused 
him his certiticate on account, as they say, of dis- 
loyalty. And here is the charge of disloyalty 
they preferred against him, that some person in 
this community (of course some meddling, canting 
abolitionist,) had informed them that said teacher 
had remarked to somebody that it was his belief 
that the war policy of the present administration 


. was bringing the Government to destruction,— 


This was the s0le and only charge that they pre- 
ferred against him, and the only possible grounds 
they had for withholding a certificate from him.,— 


, — TN ; ig | Lhe sequel to the matter is that we must have our 
|against both revealed religion and the penses of the 8chool 8ystem. With this | q O S 


children taught by abolitionists or lose our part of 
the public money. ; 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have not language to express 
my utter contempt and abhorrence of the whole 


| transaction, therefore I forbear comment on it. 


Hoping you will give the matter your attention 1 


MODERATE, , 


Here we have presented a fair spect- , 


men of the practical workings of a s8ys- 
tem of education which takes from thc 
parent the custody of his own children 
and transfers it to the dominant political 
party. Here is a casc where the parents 
of a certain district are unanimously 
favor of having a particular teacher tor 
their children, a teacher who not only 
pas8es a satisfactory examinatfon before 
a Board evidently prejudiced agains 
him, but who by long trial has proved 


hiraself morally, intellectually, and every 


other way competent for his position, 
80 much that amongst the patrons of his 
school there is not found a single dis- 
Senting voice to his re-appomment.— 
Yet this teacher, though possessing [the 
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BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
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aliar advantages of an acquaintance 

\ the dispositions, capacities and 
rious acquirements of the pupils, be- 

s having the unbounded confidence 
their parents, must now be thrown 
hoard in order to give place to an- 

r who is probably a stranger t0 both 
nts and children and who can per- 

A command neither the respect nor 
eonfidence of the one nor the other, 
e. Our correspondent 18 Silent as to the 
h:ccations of the teacher who has in 

> 0480 been 8elected by the Board; but 
pose him utterly disqualitied for his 
ition, and what remedy we ask have 
<p patrons of the SCh« 01? What mat- 
& it though the parents of the district 
vuld look upon the teacher thus foisted 
pn them against their will as a man 
ly deficient in both mtellect and 
cation, beeides being utterly desti- 
c of moral principle; what though 
v should be fully convineed that to 
ce their sons and their daughters | 
Ior his tuition is to. send the former 
the high road to the Penitentiary or 
halter and the Iatter upon the 8teep, 
wiward path to disgrace, dehauchery 
d ruin? All that is left for them un- 
81Uch circumstances is on the one 


pd quietly to 8end their own children 
destruction, or, on the other, tamely 
purrender their interest in the public 
jool fund, and either permit their 
dren to grow up 1n ignorance, after 
ring been heavily taxed to pay for 
pir education, or else pay @ 8econd 
ie and educate them at a school of 
1r own choosing. And why is it that 
> parents—in this as in hundreds of 
ular cases—have been denied the 
cher of their choice ? It is because, 
rk you, the teacher whom they would 
ect happens to agree with them in 
tics. He is a Democrat, and conse- 
ntly would not feel it his duty to 
ch his pupils to believe that their 
nocratic fathers and mothers were 
tors to their country; and because 
would not 80 teach them he must 


—  ——- 


p aside and give place to one more 
ing for the performance of that de- 
able and patriotic task. And this, 
00th, is what our State Supcrinten- 
it of Public Instruction calls Setting 


high standard and acting up to it 
full ba 


The Issue. 
Wearnest efforts to procure a much 
Med reformation In the common school 
en of this State, have been to a con- 
rable extent allowed to pass un- 
ICE] by the Press fuyorable to the. 


system as it now exists. Prompted by | ©4uC 
dange 


a $nse of weakness, aud fearing inyes- 
tigation, that portion, of the press has 
kept the subject from the consideration 
of its readers as far as they could, — 
Occasionally a notice has been deemed 
necessary, but in almost every instance 
these allusions have been nothing more 


than a tis8ue of 1misrepresentations.— | 


aAddressed an audience at San Leandro, 
on this question, and a few days after 
the Iocal paper, the Gazette, fearing, 
perhaps, that the sced sown would take 
root and bear fruit, paid his respects to 
lecture in an editorial containing the 


.usnal amount of misrepresentations, but 
Stating the is$8wve with a degree of cor- 


rectness almost surprising under the Clr- 


CID and making adimiss10ns 


winch directly conflict with charges 
which have been made against us by 
S0me of its co-laborers. Speaking of 
the lecture the * 80 far 
as this plea, [a plea for Liberty, ] dealt 
with education and schools, it asked for 


tazette 8aid: 


nothing more than the control of the 
parent over the edncation of child.” 
Now, that is precisely in accordance 
with the facts, and it would scem 
strange that any objections could be 
raised against 80 just a plea for the ex- 


_ ercise of a natural right—one in which 


every parent in the State 1s directly in- 
terested. It would be hard indeed to 
Show what hardship would result or 
who would be aggrieved 1t parents were 
allowed to control the education of their 
own children, for surely none are better 


qualified to superinteud their education | 
and training than those to whom nature | 


has confided the sacred trast, But the 
Gazette editor 80unds the alarm. He 
81ys there is a very large 8lzed cat 1n 
the meal tub; and here 18 the cat as 
described by limself : 


« Applying this rule we find that the working 
of Zach's theory builds up Methodist schods, 
Presbyterjan schools, Catholic schools, rich men's 


| 8chools, and poor men's schools.” 


Well, if this be true, what becomes of 
the charge 80 flippantly made by other 
papers that we have s8ectarian endgin 
view? Is it not clear from the Gazete's 
admissions that 80 far from the work- 


sectarian, the utmost liberty would be 
enjoyed by all? We leave the Gazate 
to settle this point with its contreres.— 
On this point the Gazette elaborate. 
It 8ays : 

{This will be the result, becanse parents, if left 
entirely ncontrolled, will send their children to 
schools in which they can mingle with children 
whose parents are of their own behef and CLAS, 
and where the tekcher will inculcate just 8uch 
less0ns as desired.”” 


That paper thinks this would be hors 


rible. It continnes : 


«This mischievous doctrine is obnoxious and 


| much democracy 


ment. 
does cert al nly 


ation of his own child could en- 


» a democratic form of govern- 
The denial to him of that right 
Smack unmistakably of ' 


© rx Ru pb | 
tyranny and despousm. Fhere 18 not 


about that at any rate, 


and the government which denics the 


ing of the s8ystem advocated by us behg 


| cap 
children, 


Ta” we 3 
y * 4h; [| On in] their intelligence. This 
S016 time 8ince the editor of this paper || Þv®! OPINION of then 


ability of its citizens to educate their 
cortainly must have a very 


| diatrast of the citizen involves also his 
| y = 


capacity 


for self-government, tor gurely 


| the man who is 89 1gnorant and wrong- 
| headed as to be incompetent to train up 
| his child properly, must be equally 1n- 


| competeut to dictate the policy of g 


( Y ( }Y- 


| ernment and Should be deprived of the 


| elective franchise. 


— 


CY 


ghould be opposed now in its first stages, becaute * 


it is destructive of all democratic governmenty” 
etc. 
It is very difficult to see how the tree- 


dom of the parent to superintend the 


| 


It is the editor of 
the Gazette, therefore, aud all who 
1orce With him, whose doctrines arc 
«KG, 


dangerous and undemocratle, 


Notwithstanding the unnecessary 
vertiage and fallacious comment: 


thrown around it, we 'are glad thi 
Gazette 8tated the is8ne between us a; 
fairly as it did, and we wish the peopl: 
te bear it in mind. 
ing more than the control of the paren 


; 4 
ovgr the education of the child. 


We ask © for noth” 


 Startling Revelations. 

We publish below a communication 
from Mr,  Thompson, a member of the 
Board of Education, to the Board itself. 
It is a remarkable production coming 
from the source it does, and must have 
an influence far greater than if it had 
The 
exposition of the proceedings of the 
Board 1s startling, and unless the charges 
made are s8atisfactorily explained and 
cleared up, the members of that body 
will stand in a very unenviable light 
before the public. We do not sec very 
well how Mr. Thompson can be mistaken 
in the charges preferred by him. He 


been from the pen of an outsider, 


'has been a member of the Board for 


Some time, and mast be familiar with 
its business;, having free access to its 
He prefers his 
There 1s no skulk- 


books and 
charges boldly too, 
ing 8hown by lim, no disposttion to un- 


fairly misrepresent, but he reduces what 


Papers, 


he has to say to writing, and presents 
his statements In person to the accuscd, 
The presumption, therefore, must be 
that he is acting in good faith, and that 
his accusations can be suhstantiated, 
until the contrary appears. 


tion! The communication is as follows : 


San FRANCI8Co, APRIL 3, 1865. 
To the Honorable Board of Education 


| of the City and County of San Francisto 


—(zentlemen : I am no politician, have 
no desire to hold office, and expect no 


Will the 


Board challenge him to an investiga- | 
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Mons #6 profits for SET) ing the | Committee ; and another ugly coincidence | it is not remarkable that \{ —_ 
ear people.” I am a plain mechanic | OCCUrS, that may cost the Department IP hy modes. Thomp l 
—a carpenter by trade—and an honest $12,000 ox $15,000. The use of Ws on ormavy to continue his connection wi; 
man, I hope. In my un80phisticated Lnot hains inoidant ts won 14 13:7 [his whilom as80ciates, Fa 
Ignorance | snpposed that the #« Board 1. © // "OI | p AT ; WW - 4 
| £ ) e ask the people Gan Fro... 
of Education” was designed for the pub- ber's brother gets, without competition, FIR F J , ple of San Vranojsy 
| I abadt- 4a#:bhe 6 if, 11 VIEW (  naveletions itt 
lie good, and not as a mutual heneficial the carpenter's W01 k of the Department. ewW Oit " revelations Which 4, 
Bociety to its members. The services of These may be all accidents. I hope they | been made during a few years _ þ 
| Directors, I once believed, were rewarded | 27e ; and I charge them as nothing else; | jt not high time that there w | ig 
by their consciousness of doing good but such accidents are destruetive to 
; \ # p | x ry - , 4 . p Of, ©» d @ 
and self-approbation their pay ; but ten public confidence, and as I cannot, pre- 
months” intimacy with your © Honorable | YeÞt, I am unwilling to participate in Prog x Þ . 
now understand the machinery, but don't pos1tion of © Sehool Director” at the | that 80 many parents refuse t, W 
. . l . . | d v1 s 1 Yo a? Yay y 0 . . SU 
like its operation ; and in proof that 1 80licitation of the * People's Party. It | their children to them ? Under tho 4 
was unsought by me; but 1 undertook C Cir. 
the duties, believing that I could be of 
Service to the Department. A briet con- 


—1 


aS q It; in 
mation in the public s8choo] departm F 
-[s 1t to be wondered at that the 4 R4 


speak advisedly, I here point out a few 


ky; > ch - 01 cumstances, who is 8urprised that 4 
ot the many invisible springs that origi- ll. 


enormnus 8wm of $320,000 is eXPende 


nate the motive power of your Board, roy" k 
rendering a too close contact with its | Necnon, however, with your * Honorable in one year 1m the public 8cho0] depart. # 
present atmosphere prejudicial to the Body,” Satisfied ww that — having no | ment of the city of San Prancise 2 he it 
health of honesty : Widber recommends | ©Nemies to punish, no private interests — 'Th 
increasing the salary of Mastick's sister. | © $erVe, NO relatives to advance, and 17hp F-/} 6d 6 _ire 
Mastick advocates raising the pay of foolishly, perhaps, preferring yy 4 Jack- Þ 4 BOT ral 
| \W idber's brother. Pet teachers are fr- plane and 8aw to the coveted ** OUuperin- [ae 2 ''L 
-Þ nished the questions in adyance of their tendency”—1 am out of place. Yet, I For | 
f examination. Your copy-book contract endeavored to do my whole duty ; and 


80 long as this even seemed practicable, it 80 
| strove zealously against the majority 
faction of this Board, and patiently with- 
(Gillespie Searched the title, and the | 8tood the weapons of 80phistry, ridicule, | pleasure in making a note of the ey that there 
Board bought it. Now it turns out that misrepresentation, and insult; but I can | scems to be a good progyeot of paying ths an 
at present be of no practical g004d here- | of this institution, and making progres, athing 
and I am unwilling to share, undeserved- | which has long been desjred. Mr. Baker, the 


with Bancroft was virtually a fraud upon 
the Department. Gray urged the pur- 


, | me PAaciric.—We tak tor 
chase of the Broadway lot. Gray & UNIVERSITY OF T __ 60 


the title is imperfect, and a suit was pend- 


ing at the time for its recovery, in which Þ ' ni.- v' ; ; pn ps the 
Gray was attorney and had an interest. || 1y- the odium of public censure that is 80 | agent, is now oireulating a aud3cription paper pin 
Lynch, Tait and Gray, fearing Pelton's [|Ju$tly and generally now attached to | for tho purpose CEREIC 2 20S INuY ) w 
| claim to the Superintendeney, wickedly this Body. 1 therefore respectfully with- | thisis accomplished, he designs to proceed inthe J68A 


work of raising funds for the erection of a large, 


turned him out of the Rincon School on || 0raw from all after connection with this | + | 'F 
pretended charges, denied him a hear- Board, until a time subsequent to the | elegant, commodious OT ES WW 
ing, and though the oldest and one of | | ©SUMg election ; and if that event 80 pores. -OAEISD £2 ha ae og I 
the best Teachers in the Department, | changes the complexion of this Body as | in our columns in detailing the adrantages that _ ect 

to permit my resuming the distharge of | will acerue to the people of Santa Clara, San, oh 


Tose, and their surroundings, in the 8uccessful 
progeeution of this enterprise. Avide from- the 
first and higher considerations of moral, relig- 
jous, and educational advantages, in & Pecuni-| 
ary point of yiew, all will be more or less bene-| 
fitted. Our business men in San Jose are 
already benefitted, in consequenece of the loea- 
tion of this institution in our midst, as a 4on- 
aidergble portion of their trade comes, not only| 
ſrom 8tudents in attendance at the institute, but| 
from families who are located in Santa Clara 
for the ole purposo of educating their children, 
Thp fostering of this institution will increas 
the resident population, and henee- trado ill, 
be increascd in consequence. Then the day | 
not far \distant when the two towns will be one. 


þ* | | Sought to blacken his reputation and 

consign his family to want. Falsehoods 
{ rieas been spread upon your Minutes, 
debate choked, character blackened, and 
the reputation of Teachers stabbed for 
8eltish purposes. Teachers in this De- 
partment are JosIng all self-respect and 
independence of character, They are 
tettered, gagged, and required to be un- 
duly subservient. The monetary affairs 
of the Department are conducted without 
economy, (except in Teachers' Salaries, ) 
waste and extravagance every where per- 
vades, The Superintendent keeps three 
8alaried supernumeraries, Every quack 
Professor 1s paid to teach, as a specialty, 


my duties, without the present sacrifice 
of self-respect, I will cheerfully return ; 
otherwise I shall then resign. Before 
closing, permit me to pay such tribute 
of esteem to Messrs. Grover, Badger, and 
Ayer, as in my humble opinion their 
fidelity of purpose and integrity of heart 
deserve. I hope God will bless them 
for their honesty, strengthen their will 
in the good fight; and that the people, 
for their own 8akes, will send them sub- 
stantial aid in May next. 
Yours respectfully, 
S. B. TnowrPs0N, 
Director of Ninth District. 
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, ; wh. vr ons (1 necessary to be f Mr. Thompson 1s not mistaken, | creat eity, and the center of trade of this ric! _ 
; aught) regular Leachers of the Depart- IS ' | 

4 _ ” 4 comp! Go, : 445 0 _ W of there are certainly very grave reasons | valley, Taking this view of the subjest every, 3s 0p! 
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fessors teach writing. Two Profozxors | 17 Þelieving that there is 80mething | public enterprise demands the cheerful c0-oper 0018, 

& . TT 4 OI CLSOXS ] 3 . ation of the people of both towns. Santa Clara eted, 

teach music. Two Professors teach cal- roten in the State of Denmark. In- LIN 

bibontice arantihe and ot as. 4 : 2M is giving a hadsomesubseription to carry forwirl oy All 

4 16 ow grankng anc whistling, Per- ded, nearly the entire body politic ap- tho interest in question, an it is hoped that tie  ayst 

1aps I ; stake  eatimata = 46 

od : 1 __ " ) 7 s 7 estumate of | pers to be unsound. Widber's efforts |\ycopte of San Jose will lend a helping band. WP 90" 

othclal integrity, but it does seem ver . "of © PP . R duld b 

© | y O1NCrease  8alary of Mastick's 8is- | For particulars se6 the agent, the Rev. G. 3 won #6 

| doubtful policy tor Mr. Lynch, as Presi- toincrease the salary of Mastick's 81s partic gent, oh, i 


dent of this Board, unmindful of the |, t&, and Mastick's advocacy of increased Baker. 4 ove 


b | . Y” » j "Y ; of f : 
[ord x prayer, +6 Lead us not into tempta- | Dy for- \\ idber's brother Shows at least of A R FN 4 Atl / Ml Fd 4 A f and a 
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wag uniformly " appoint ou the vari- | | vey friendly relations existing between 4 i {4 qa 
ous Committees dealers and” ve a of | SF ' TYE | | #/ 3 | 
DAN: 17 ealers id vendors of | | tl> families. Then it is an easy and — tis e 8ubn 
the very articles, to superyise the pur- ||... b dock foo £ | licants t on” to any 
4 Ard; Ly 22 | | peas; ask tor favored applicants to 
chase and distribution of which is the | 2 5d a as WR "PP oy an 4 an One 
special duty of that Committee. Thus, '| 1ndergo an examination touching their po 
Mastick—(a lumber dealer, and Chair- | | | cualifications as teachers, when their atten 
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man of the Committee on School Houses) | | friends in the Board furnisgh them the dn of 
—directs what kind of and how much} ; a0: (4. TAI FERC TI0LRT | erdiar 
lumber shall be used in t] MUCN | \ | questions in advance. Bancroft gets a It would be the misfortune of this city ot 86h 
| Tr 81; )e u8ed IN the erection of ; Ron | | nell 
» Sohool Houes, makino'roneires anos , contract for furnishing copy—books | '*ould the cause of Education fall chiefly ter, ' 
| ak wht Brong g repairs, erecting | | under the control of men whose ideas are 015 
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Bo ate , EK ABC 5 which is virtually a fraud on the de-| . OE 

fences, C te., and by Al S1ngulat COINC1- | virt : y | lonary, if their motives are not selfish. Some! 
dence, tt all comes from his own lumber partment, We canmot follow Mr. | of the individuals most conspicuous in | 
4 | k NGY © - f , . rev 0 - p = 1 | 
F; yard, and he receipts himself, but in Phompson through his long list of | State Institute, where the cream of the p70 


K enthield's (his partner o1 clerk) name, fesion are gupposed to meet for the inter; 


charges, but the reader can, It 1s un- 
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. at the Treasurer's oftice, for the money | - | _ change of ideas, do not impress the pub! dncatio 
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COURTESY OF BANCROPT LIBRARY, 
UNTVERSITY O: CALIFORNIA, 
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The individual who 
fegaion, and 8trives t0 
ly the duties thereunto 
timable member of 80- 
4 considera- 


q in this CIty- 
teaching ® Pro 
E conscientious 
0g, jig a 108% C8 
nd entitled t0 respect an 


p at ther | | 
E honorable profes810n, who may be 


nuisance and di8grace to any "_—_ 
"This c1a88 18 composed of the COM 0 
olleges—young men of 80me "_ 
but of 'imited natoral endowments 
each, because teaching g0ems the least 
lod of the vocations Þy which the head 
> made to 8apport the body. They are 
nge objects of commigeration. They 
ms of education. Being unfitted 
bor, in consequence of 
ted with an institution 
they use their little mo- 
” of brains 80 a8 to Keep clear of other 
ke ingtitutions eVen less favorably regard 
Their amo amas amat, 80 laborionsly 
fred, is fresh upon their minds, and they 
rally imagine that the copjugation of Q 
\ verb is the chief business of the inte]- 
al world, Bo they aim to obtain o gen- 
living by teaching 80omebody's children 
t «ome body has taught (hem. "THEY are 
,reatly to be blamed, a8 it is fair for each 
to make nze of the knowledge he pos- 
Teaching then becomes the refuge 
college graduate whose intellectnal 
bo will not 8o8tain him in. the learned 
eazions, He looks beyond it, however, 
the higher walks of life. He nses it as a 
ping 8t0ne—8 kind of vantage gronnd, 
\ which he can Acquire the experience 
$8Ary for a debut in his chosen profess- 
For the time, however, he becomes in- 
ated in the cause Of edncation. By way 
owing his interest in it, he bristleg on 
ocagions, He belabors the communnity 
Moir nnwillingness to be taxed to bnild 
4id school honses, and to pay large 8al- 
s to qualified teachers, Conscions that 
: armed with a popular war-cry, he shonts 
egsantly, Thongh an unmitigated bore, 
ne likes to tell him 80. He bores people 
16 name of education, which is just a lit- 
eas 8acred than the name of religion. 
announces that this generation lives for 
benefit of the next—cnnningly identify- 
himself with the one to be benefited. This 
he kind of men who figured mogst promi- 
atly in the debating as80ciation recently 
d in this city, dignified by 8ome fanciful 
ividual by the name of State Teachers 
titnte, Under the management and con- 
1 of 8nch men, as might be expected, the 
001 affairs of this city have been condne- 
apparently for the aggrandizement of a 
teachers, and to build flcticions reputa- 
2s 0apon the display made in a few fayored 
ools. Magnificent 8tructures have been 
cted, where 8ome hundreds of children 
oy all the conveniences knomzn to the mod- 
| 8ystem of edncation. Thesge buildings 
> donbtless models of what school-houses 
puld be, but they have absorbed the means 
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the vict! 
zeful mannal 18 
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n as college, 
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| | idea, but it is a matter of astonishment ang | 


e is another class, crowding | 
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ent, or impudence more bare-faced. We are | 
not snrpriged that an individual 8hould he | 
fonnd with ass8nrance enongh to ventilate this | 


regret that men who have been entrusted 
with the direction of our 8chool affairs 8hon1d 
have given any 8anction to a project 80 utter. 
ly ridiculons, The children of onr poorer 
citizens, npon whom falls most heavily the 
burden of taxation, are glad to obtain a few 
years of instrnetion in thoge common branch. 
es of stndy which enter into the every day 
life and business of the workingman. Poor 
people cannot” afford to 8nupport their chil. 
dren during the years necessary to acquire 
any proficiency in the languages; and to tax 
them to 8ecnre for the children of wealthier 
parents advantages which they cannot 8hare. 
is gro88 injustice. It is in keeping, however, 
| with the economy of the administration of 
our 802001 affairs during the past few years, 
bon in perfect keeping with the 8pirit of that 
impudent and disgraceful Bohemianism which 


exiats by preying in one way or another upon 
the mbsistence of the prodncing classes of | 
the community, 
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OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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Rev. Mr. Phelps delivered an address a 
few weeks s8ince in Vacaville, on the occasion 
of laying the corner stone of a new Metho- 
dist College. We give a portion of his re- 
marks on the 8ubject of education as being 
well worthy of consideration. Rev. Mr. 
Phelps, who is a Methodist minister, 82S : 

In the first place, the State in as8uming 
the business cf education, asxumes that to 
which she has no right, 
of the function of the State. The State has 


no more right to teach than she has to preach. 
Fhe function of the State is governmental, 
and that alone ; and she has no more right to 
dieet the education of the young, than she 
has to direct their religion or their occupa- 
tion. The chief argument in favor of this 
system 15 that, * the welfare and prosperity 
of the State depend in a great measure on 
the education of the people, therefore, the 
State ought to undertake the education of 
those who are to be its citizens.” But is this 
argument valid ? It $0, then we are author- 
1zed to carry it ﬆill further, and 8ay, Religion 
is of essential importance to the welfare and 
prosperity of the State ; therefore it is the 
duty of the State to provide her citizens with 
a State religion 3 she must build churches, 
regulateaivime service, appoint ministers and 
Impoze a tax oy all property to support them, 


d over other parts of the city. These 
ind and beantifal 8tractures impress fa- 
rably the eye of the visitor, nntil he hears 
me dizgraceful fact that children living in 
e81burbs are unable to obtain admission 
to any 8chool whatever. Thus a little more 
an one fifth of the children ennamerated in 
le 8chool censns, are denied the privilege 
attendance at any 8chool during any por- 
on of the year, And yet the parents and 
lardians are taxed to gnapyort the magnifi- 
nt 8chools to which only a favored few can 
bter, This is not justice ; it is not calcula- 
d to advance the real interests of educa- 
01 in this city, And yet, knowing this to be 
be condition of affairs, knowing that a large 
roportion of the children of this city are de- 
rived of the advantages of a common 8chool 
ducation, the irrepressible pedagogues re- 
ently as8embled in one of these grand 8truc- 
res, under the sanction of the State Super- 
btendent, and gravely discussed gbe policy | 
! teaching modern languages in our com- 


ich, in jastice, 8hould have been distrib-| 


. . | 
d |Provision, and can make none for culture of | 
j ®. 

1 8chools, Wag ever folly more anpar-!the-moral nature, and we have seen how an | 


If the argument is good for education it is 
for religion. But it is in fact good for neither. 
Phe State has no more right to interfere in 
the educational interests of 80ciety than she 
has with its religious interests. Her only 
function 18 civil government, and when she 
goes beyond that she aszames or tramples 
upon rights that do not belong to her. In 
the second place, the State 8ys8tem comes fit 
etween the parent and the child, and takes 
rom the parent one of his most 8acred rigl.ts 
—that of directing the education of his 
child; a right conterred upon him by nature, 
and the God of nature, and with which no 
buman power or authority has a right to in- 
terfere. At the 8ame time it deprives the 
ehild of one of its highest privileg»s—that of 
aaving its education directed by a fond and 
loving parent. 

In the third place, the s8ystem of State 
education utterly ignores that part of man's 
nature in which chiefly his true greatness | 
consists, and which most of all demands a, 


careful arid judicious training. Jt makes no | 


Teaching is no part ' 


education defecive in this respect must re- 
8ult ina deformed and distorted manhood. 
It only prepare; the mind the more readily 
to receive every form of fanatical error, aud 
to wiel] with more power the weapons of a 
false p'1!o:0phy, as 1njurious to the interests ' 
of SOviety as It 1s to the best interests of the 
mdvidual, State 8&hools must of a Necessty | 
exclude all religion, and this is indeed their 
boast. Bat excluding all rehgion 18 the same 
as menleating irreligion or infidelity, for here 
neutrality tx umpossibly, & that notwithstand- 
ng their boasted freedom from sectarianism, 
they are themselves 8ectarian in the worst 
and most pernicious form ; excepting of 
cours, thoze for instance, in which pious and 
consSClentious teachers obtain a poxition in 
thein, and, in spite of the atheistical princi- 
ples on which they are based, use their influ- 
ence and example to lead their pupils in the 
paths of rectitude and virtue, in accordance 
with the prineiples of our common Christian- 
ty. 
In the fourth place, our State schools are 
the most -expensive of all schools, and are 
Su8tained by a system of taxation most un- 
just, opprobrions, and contrary to the princi- 
pies of our free insticutions. A very large 
and respectable portion of our citizens are 
conscrentiously opposed to 8ending their 
children to these schools. They believe them 
to be wrong in theory, and wrong in practice, 
false in their principles and PErnicious 1 
heir results. They are obitged theretore to 
stabiish and sustain 8chools of their own ; 
md why shov!d they at the same time be 
bliged to pay a heavy tax ro sapport a 8ys- 
em they Jo not approve, and trom which 
ney can receive no benefit 2 Has the State 
ny more right t » tax me to support a system 
t education which I think radically er10- 
eous, than it has to tax me to 8upport a re- 
1910n 1 consider false and dangerous? It 
he printiple is correct in the one case it is 
n the oher, and if it is false in the one case 
t is als in the other. There are hundreds 
pf schozxls in this State, and thousan .s of * 
zlnidrex attending them, sustained by parents 
v0 £a1n0t consientiously support the State 
ichools, and way should they be deprived of 
he benefit of the common fund—a fund | 
which they contributed their portion to | 
reate ? Why 80uld not the patrons of this 
college, whose 80ns and daughters are here | 
arecaving an equcation infinitely better than | 


any|that can be given in any State s8chool ; | 


: 
, 


why slould they not receive their portion F 
ine eluzation fund ? I can 8ee no reason 

why they shoutd not, nor can I see any reason | 
why all schools shovId not enjoy the benefit | 
of thi; fund in proportion to the . number of | 
&tudents attending them. And 1s this not 

yFhat justice demands? And 1s this not 

phat the genius of our free institutions re- 

RITES 

" That, a $vam. of public instruction free 
rom the oo ; I have statel might bu 
framed and* adopted, I have no doubt. It 
would indeed require an entire change in the 
tystem which now prevails, but 1t would be 
z change of inconceivable benefit to our 
State aud country. And I trust that all who 
"love their country and desire 1ts prospertty— 
'that all who love truth and righteousness, and 
:deire for their ctlyldren a system of educa- 
[tion bazed upon Fust and liberal principles — 
whether they be Catholics, Protestants or 
wey>4s will unite their effoi ts for the accom- 
mlishment of this desjrable end; and that 


| 
| 
| 


[ 


"hey will not cease their efforts 't11] this rich- | 
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p8t of blessin29 is enjoyed by ur State, 
| [From Marysville Express. ] 

' Ve publizh to-day, an address delivered 
|by the Rev. Mr. Phelps at the laying of the 
on ﬆone of Vacaville College and com- 
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[That portion referring to and condemning 
{he present school 8ystem, under State man- 


is neither right or Just1ce in making a Citizen 

ay tax for that from which he receives no 
| benefit, and it becomes outrage, to make him 
dos0 for the fostering of ſanaticism and evi) 
edgcation, for which he has no feeling save 


mend it especially to the attention of parents., 


There | 
eres meets our hearty approval. There 


, : Bi 
4 


= 


[Public 8chools was 6,561; the nimver 


one of enmity. Let” the right-mindegq and! x IM | | 
liberal-spirited people, of all denomingtions, Chee” 'y . \ tional schools. As a mere matt 
Bake hold of this matter in earnest, and the: attending the others, 4,825. Now, this | \ 10 
evil which left alone threatens to grow into | ig an interesting maiter to all tax-payers ihmryracan then, setting a$1de other yy] 
S huge monster of misrule and Iniquity, Nay 1: \. || 1mportant considerations, denominatiyy { 
' be 890n throttled and destroyed. Now, in its for had the policy to which we have al- |; Mota ahi b 1 "ay 
| EET abs en kia Age schools should be encourage: i if 
| ONTEy is the time to deal with it, before it }| luded been successfal, and were there no || *©70 1 Whathes bh Ns tþ its. } 
gets arms and *inews of power. Z. Mont-: oo . . || tains iether this be done by o. 2 
[on ww 4. NON x k aine Y Nan. 3 p 
, | £amery, al ardent Charles of the Roman | 8chools * An Francis Dot _— pon ng them a ortion of the ublio "_ E 
| Samy, Church, bas been dealing Some hard\. | ones, what would have been the results ? S P is - aſl ; 
1OWS 11 aintin » a, ag . hb A , | evVyYIing a SDECIla t KY $4 
U | ue y unting the unfairness of our ex1st {how much more would it have cost the: funds, Or yINg ax for tip - 
ng $001 8YSLOM, and we are glad to SEC A S \ > —— —— 7X 
Protestant, like Mr, Phelps, $ﬆtriking in the. city? We find fr»m the 8ame report (p. If : => = $ 
E228 M8 of 0 OR : Fn, ['%, 2 | . 7 x 
| 8ame direc " _ is 8&ed for great ex-+ | 42) that the total amount of expenditure | maintenance, their more general adoptin i 
 citement and trouble in this law, and the | | would insure ad | nd 
| whe. ah aw, : ARE was $296 £99 qq if ecrease of tax 1d 
; Sooner It is modified and made to an equality for the year 1864-65 was $326,929 99, | schoal As tl Ix + 
| of justice, the s00ner may we be satisfied we | This was for the 6,561 pupils attending | 0M purposes. As they educate Al a lap = 
& "i508 . " . * , bh 3. | 
| Shall have n0 eruption of the discordant 8en+ | the public py Now. had the other | cost and provide their own buildings ul ft 
timent from It in the future. We want no ot EP a ak ts, | : b3, 
| * . hs 6 C} © - 4 by . K 7 { 
| Tegislative checks or fetters on religion or ed- 4,823 pupils attended the public $chools + Art they Weald, WEIIy, be a M 
| _—_— peu do we want Lea ney also, at the same rate of expenditure 1t | tent with some ass1stance to defray yy.) iF 
on these subjects, nor yet 18 1t right to e018- +, WP - | 8 "j 11 A 
| late as to who sha!l or shall not be teachers would have been an addition of $239,970 | dra fon rod. - yen, 
: ; Oe , / 'S . : . . F | "6k 
of our publie schools; and especially is it 64; and even much more, for in that | yy the Procem. public Schoo| $YSlen: the 
A ' wrong to ugh” q- POE ot the community year the contracts for building purpo8es ; We do not desire to force our Views il | 18 
| to not onty pay or the entire s8chooling ot ' : Y . 0 ” 
| | : p , l o | Q he £ 
| their own children, but, also, to contribute; were only for three small s8chool houses, | those who are satisfied with the Prevnt onl 
F | largely to the schooling of those of others. If | amounting in all to $6,630. sy8tem, neither 8hould its advocates {, R, -. 
h = %; 0 have SOMethINg like the present WT their views ' on those who dis8ent {tm | oa 
aw, let it be shorn of its defects; let the And then again it is to be remembered | S 1 | a» 
- | teacher's oath be obliterated, wipe : F , | . them, and that at a loss of all the; mY 
| ited, wiped out with | what the accommodation of these 4,823 g- Ls of 
| black lines, after the ﬆyle of the expunging ; ; apy claims on a fund intended to be r ths mY 
| re80[ution of Benton for Jackson ; let parents pupils now attending denominational | | wo 
| have a rimht to make *oobitars ror; by " 1 advantage of all alike. We ay let thy wan 
; have a right to make up their own schools, 8chools, would have cost had the public | | _ 
| choose their own teachers, and use the pro- schoot q A + þ F) , who are satisfied with the public who); oh 
Frugal £7 pp gre tt Cage es | epartment to provide s8uch accom- } : , | 
| per Share of the money, which they, them- we P P 6 : 8ystem as 1t now ex1sts, have it and enjoy! +a 
ok wm made to contribute. We thank |, | Modation, On page 43 we find the 8chool | od 1404 let Bone who demand 'J =... 
| Mr. ns for his timely , OY. , : , | ; COOMING yy 
| . h | oe ps for his timely note of caution, on | property 18 thus estimated : Value of lots. b ; Fa ok; 
this 8ubject, and hope it is only premonitory | $187.3 MT 5 tional 8chools not be deprived of tlir BE :... 
' to other moves of like character, | 7,311; cost of buildings. $274,624 ; . . ' Tat on 
| { : rights for adhering to their conscientiou NRF": 
Bris” FY cost of furniture, $37,235 —making a to- #3 This 3 POTION _ 
pry - F 9s”, s: convictions, 18 18, as we understand if! a> 
{| , At? LAS 'd ? , | (CY WW, 4 *| tal of $499,1 {0 for the 8chool accommo- : , F 2 400; 
f FW | &s Fas IVF , Fes ; ; ' | the true American 8ystem ; to make elv WP: :. 
) X&, | | dation of the 6,561 pupils attending these ' : Fog 9 
/ F {| bl; q ; cation available to all without exception, a+ 
| RF" JR | | public 8chools. From whence it follows _ S.:.: 
F Fl | The efforts of the partizans of the ju\- RK". 
3 ' | that the increased accommodation that | j: ... 
DORM. | lic 8chool system, and the enormous 81s WAE': © 
f || wou d be required for those now attend- | | ugh 
Hl nog had they have expended to raise these schools WW.” 
{|[18g denominational schools would amount - : ; | A 
\| Ab G in public estimation above all others, 1s WE.” 
hw WASHED. FU LOUIE > 0 "PTE FEI EWA PADS > 2 — to $366, 605—a $Um $aved to the- tax- | Toa 
TR” ; had another effect, The children ol tte! - 
SCHOOLS AND TAXES. | payers of the city—besides an annual ex- : gra 
| pendldds of $959 679" whlats ot poorer and working classes are virtuly WP ** 
; | DF WHRICN, OL COUrSe, |; the 
There are many who 8eem to think that for many years t As” | 1 af ' |) excluded from them ; the wealthier cl Spy 
© TPM þ | 0 come, wou Q - \ ; ir 
the existence of denominational schools 1s hs A 24 4 1 iy ge ow enjoy all their advantages. Any one wiv 0 
x 1e growth o 1e city. nly |. oo , oO a The 
a thing to be regretted—that every effort dhe Mis Wap Bs F h 7 || will use his eyes can 8ee this. It 1s trbec; 
, Fe aenominational Schools, then, |! i ; —_ 
$hould be made, by increasing the num loithin's hows . fx Ag » | you will find the poorer children at !16 el, 80 
: . | ze Proportion of the children T 
ber of public schools, by erecting costly | MES, a ah , | {1 wb | primary schools—but you look for tle 
| ha 7 '» X >tucated, or the 8chool tax kh + as _ 
, edifices, and $8upplying them with the |! houldbe 20 inet 1 __ 1 in vain in the Grammar or High Sciool8"%%! 
; P : | , ead ol 02 cents on the / oO oy 
most efficient teachers and improved edu- Rod ow. than Maris | departments. As 800n as the poor ny oo 
: p : E 4 1 eSe Are Iacts and nerures , -" . TC bogus 
cational apparatus, to beat down all op-. id GASR we Hons Iooite hin © * is 8ufficiently grown to have its Sens1Vper'c®! 
it] v ot 6 Mid invite the attention of , 4 Suge 
position, as they are pleased to term it. the publio. Every | ties developed, it shrinks from the (01 nd, 
Wo | 7-168 | . "ery ONe can $Cee how great | oO 
Not only are these means employed, but | ea Le a2:cakg ,. 4 trast presented by its m2an apparel vic! 
— hs ; ; | | hen of taxation if the' | Try 
F | . ” 1 IMIR 
indigent scholars are gratuitously Supplied | ks 2M an he *y that of its wealthier school-fellow, a b ul 
wht NE + || ©LOrL 8e Who aimed at the crush- . ” ra 
ph h school books, and many other in- I in: kt te AI oa ode $2 the consequence is that the $choo! Nt forth 
: | inational 8chools | | oe 
ce a | ” 
| ments are held out, which an abun- En efooratul.. ACh 5 x abandoned for the street, and ate! bs; t 
dant 8upply | VEN SUCCESSLUL, d are the parents an | | ” 6 
pply of the public funds renders | frinds who 80 generously est "= Fs ishort time the public are obliged to mak Piet 
an easy matte j IS } [| ;YOUSLY CSLablisnhed an . = 
| # latter, Thus 18 1t Sought to || tain this mbote ok oY repafation for this neglect ; for insteadC he 
| render the Cc 8 LS ' 10018s—because of their ; node 
on _ Og 80 great between the | ©. Fe gP merely affording education, they "4 
ublc and de inati . | 8 1cf10ns that literary in- ; ; "FF" 
f | lenominational schools, that | Ms hola 4. Ms ) {| obliged to provide board, clothing i * 
tkhose WnhoO are —__ Wes d combined with reli- nd : ; pF” kd 
: aro led. "AwAF by appearances: gics and moral train] to b Subsistence of every kind, 11 SUCH 1056 ws 
| may g1ve d | raining—to be ever , mat | Poor 
p g | the preference to the one, _ trated with injusti A ER $24 tions as the Industrial . School, )! 10 i "s: 
; 8ufter t . iSt1ce an eprived 0 ts ; | __ 
q - 1e others to gradually die out / 09} EAGLE q "oe jails and prisons, . Such is the neceSS*E poju 
'* rough indiffe 7 | $a zene rom the tunds i 
; | > indifference and neglect. Yet, SI nt ; _ eonsequence of the manner m whaen t Bee, 
'8 notwithstandinc po rag i 1. 1g "10 YAO tlucational purposes, AP the 
: | PHT. the continuous pers1st- | Ru. t pur] common school system has been abut apt 
s 3 ence 1n this n acti 'h3oh gnome | | LAS year the 8um ex IC | c 11a þ 
4 | RARER de of acting, which scems | FR ) expended for public | | nd directed from its proper purpo®, ' + 
s } o have been the 1 = _ 1 |\ $hool purposes, as > Ste -as | __ 
FF m 1 the line of policy tollow ed | yy WW i before 8tated, was | | aqueation of the poorer and work! extio 
F 7 the various 7? - +» | [$326,029 88, for 6,56 ils ich 1 | \ 2 LEE 
oF | { this Boards of Education in | | : Þ- | ,961 pupils, which 1s an |  clagses. The 8ame cons8equences 4s e enoge 
= 18 City almost 81 7 a $1 average Ccost Ol about $: (62.7 UTEP | ay go 
4 uf Ns Ince its foundation, the ny N _s $46 a year for each | hibiting themselves elsewhere. A rece ch 
W + expected resuit has 14402. 41 | Fupu. Now, we beheve 1 ; nati 1454 ads | mer 4, 
js [ : N t has not yet been attained. k | Xi mY in denominational [1 number of the Boston Herald 965 Fang 
if As the public sc ; have jnere: | 'CNOOLS, LNey CON e as well t: | : ſa 
; 1 ] , chools have increased in w , A ; \ as well taught, article as follows: | boplet 
vl their attendanc ; : vith more Satisfaction t | | 12554 ' CEILS F) "tan 
Fs endance, 80 als0 have the | p ction to the parents and | Wayenile crime jn Bosten—HoV Shall esign, 
. . | 4 ſp Pg . _ . ! nd an 
| denominational schools, gene _* | | geater advantages, in a moral sense, to | be checked—1,500 to 1,800 children "=" +» 
|  Cpernay: in od le child I 81 all it t thi ity. for cru. 
{ 1atio of 3: to 2. Accordino * 4.0. | | tie children, for about one-half that cost. |: + | ally 8ent to prison 1N This Cy We, by, Z00 
, | A ng, © the Iast | Nig j | 94,000 now treading the path of Crime: ralogy 
| annual report of the City Superintendent, | [© know that it does not cost near that | HJ 
5 4 | , N | , "09 4 
þ the number of children attending the | *nount in the Catholic s8chools, which ew AHo > Jam 
by - "I © | "HIS. | W407 
4 ' \ | &'rm the great bulk of these denomina= | _ CG 10 
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beport of the Board of Oommiesloners wait 
H1ast Legislature 50 inquire into the fegs ; x 
blighing a State Urbcoraity, embracing an 8 

1 College, a School of Mines 8nd a Musenm, 1n- 


, Fed, 
x the reological collection of this prac Bide 
te: "the Legislatupgs yesterday, as D Lo 
Po '4 8 4olumſnous document, em 
opclusions combined of each 
Commission--viz : the 
the Surveyor General, 
lent of Public In- 


oceedings, 4% 15 

the thoughts and c | 
constituting the 
»e0loghtt, d. D. Whitney » 
} anghton; and the Superintent 


bo, John OT ogren approved July 2, 1562, 
1d the Mechanic Arts, gr 19 pens yu hes 
MW gcCrts ot land, having v0 AS ef je by: tance 
_ntaiives: and the Qpditions are ACCEptRn 

dwg ears, and commencement of the college: 


merabers 


; ls : x ; 
| _ " By Section 12 & an Act apprdy ed March 
pare. Bn 1 tionally ceranted to Calliorna 


# Congrats. "4 for the ass of a *© Seminary of 
| ay California has taken upon herself, constitu- 
Ns. the obligation of taking care of the pro ceeds 
kd granted by Congress, and iny __ _ _ 
, **for the promotion of literature, he Ar Sg 
4 «as 8000 48 MAY De.” This in done 1n 
yet thus far nothing has been accompilshed. Ve 
'. books of the Surveyor General It appears bha 
kominary lands have nearly all been 801d, and 
Lis (1 has gone into the State Treasury on account 
te Seminary Fund, The books of the Controller 
only $4,000 gtariding to the credit of that fund, 
the circumstance that County Treasurers have | 
Þ* 
Keeminary '' lands, 
oregate the two funds, 


hav 


ter coing Into ome detail concerning the present |" 
z oth 44 


tion of the Uniyersity-and School funds, and the 
of of the former by our State authorities, the re- 
enters very fully upon comparigons of aAllkerent 
pean and American insfItutions of education, from 
hon 8chools to the most adyanced means of spectal 
profess100 al education, The detalied account 
of the courses of study adopted at different 
« including the Agricultural Colleges cf New York, 
syIvania and Michigan, wth comments thereupoy, 
dractical and interesting in their bearing upon the 
ts in view. Numerons attempts have been made 

| tzblish agricultural colleges, which have failed, 


Ul 


gc rene - 


| »ng all the ingtitutions and gpecial schools of ed- þ 


on in the Kastern States, there is no one deyoted 
| diniog .aud the allied branches; nor is there in 
| [college or special 8choela Profesgor of mining en- 
eririg or the application 01 geology and mineralogy 
ining: which is gufficient to account for the lim- 

evelopment of our naturgi regources, Mines, it 
| ated, have uually beek the footballs of 8pecula- 
| and much money has be-n wasted upon foolish 
| wTtakings. Of late years, however, a considerable 
1 ber of our yourg 12en ka% been to Europe, where 


* 


| derg, in Saxony, and the Zeole des Mines in Paris, 
| always a considerable 2 mber of representatives 
| bis country. A very larye number of Gerraans, 
y educated at Freibers, aft now employed all 
the United States, in cLazge of mines and smelting 


e conclusi:ns arrived at by the Commission are : 

| That there is no provision in the Congressional 

y granting lands to the State, and nothing in the 

( ticuti*n of the State itself, which particularly de- | 

W | the charazter of the proposed institution, and | 
therefore the Legislature is free to act inthe mat- | 

\ within very wide Jimits, 

d, That the interests of the State require the con- 

* ation of the procegds, of the grants of land for a 
ersity, and for an Agricultural and Mechanical 

ho Pc !, £0 that both these 8hayi be parts of one Iinstitu- 


a 


mW. That it is rot advisable, at least for the pregent, 
rganize a Collegiate department in connection with 
018@r0p0sed ins(itution. 

h, That the institution required by the State and 
1088" vill be best adapted to the wants of the people 
| be Pacific coas%, is a School of Practical Science or 
lytechyic School, meaning thereby an institution 

e the elerients of the exact and natural gctences 
n be taught, and their practical application to the 

ts of eyery day life, as to mecharics, mining, 
(Ou facturing and agriculture, 

0, That the collections of the State geological sur- 
(T1011 be eventually made over to the State Uni- 
ey 07 Polytechnic School, 'or this institution organ- 

07 {}.e purposes of highereducation, in accordance 
the Constitution of the Mate, whatever its name 
be; that the interests .of the State demand that 
collections 8hould be placed in a fire-proof build- 
Wei may be called the F State Museum,”” where 
Will be accessible for purposes of instruction, not 
50 the 8tndent, but to the general public : and that 
4 purpose a Board of Commlzsicners should be 
ned to take the matter in hand, 8elect a suitable 
Lon and erect a building from funds to be drawn 
| the State treagury and*other £0Urces; and that 
0ard should als0 report to the next Legislature a 
= a and Setting in'motion a State Poly- 
UNMPUOODDOLI 
Franciseo is recommended as the point where the 
82d Cniyersity $h0u1d be located, because It is the 
POPU ous elty on the coast; the commercial and 
ne uring emporium ; the most central point of the 
ths wel thiest city in Califorria, paying one- 
| 5 in? taxes; and becaus? its climate is equable 
Llapted to study, 
pe School,” the Commieaeners proceed to 8ay, 
= nave for its object the professional training of 
dr "8 poo uns and natural'sciences, and their 
Ws 4s, manufactures, mining and agricul- 
; We Would recommend the gourze and system of 
wen Pc lytechnic Instiinte as 2 general guide 
2 Org '7 ation ot the California Polytechnic School, 
Such, modific 1103S as may be found desirable, and |, 
ally T1th the addition of courses cf mining, metal- 
[and \gricuiture to thoge e8tablished at that instl- 
A an institution, eyen pn a moderate scale 
a, bw, Should embrace-the following distlnct 
oo Ps: Mathematics and astronomy, drawing 
—; 5%, Seneral phyglcs and meteorology, mechan- 
na neerleg, mining and metallurgy, general 
£ *r6l Chemistry, botany and vegetable phy- 
of z0010gy and animal physlology, geology and 
vs; modern languages, English language and 

1 Practical agriculture,” 


: 


| $4,032. 


1 ability in the Professorships for less than $3,590 to 


: 


; vested at ten per cent., or $725,000 at seven per cent. 


z; 


'*An Act to establigh the State Museum of California, 


a distinction in their yefurns between * school” | Practical Science as a branch of the State Uaiyersity,” 
Legislation will be necessSary | in which are embodied the ideas elgewhere set forth, 


_— 


; wish to trample in the dirt the child of a poor man 
' by hindering his entrance into & school, and raise 
| khose of the rich, by a classical education, to a 


* 80U1. 


!and by whom miy the present school 8ystem be 


| aaghesston consists in abolishing expensive Latin, 
| music, ete., 8chools, and 49s deg wer the money ex- 
(? 


is recommended to refer to a new Board, to report to 
the next Leglslature, Supporting the whole amoun! of 
land granted by Congress for the University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Art School to be 801d at the 
highest price, $1 25 per acre, and the principal in- 
yested In State seven per cent. bonds, the whole amount 
of interest would be $17,087 per annum, The grant of 
lands for a Univyerslty, s1milarly invested, would yield 


It is deemed useless to expect to command first rate 


$4,000, or to obtain asgistants for legs than $2,400; and 
the Commissloners represent that they have very little 
faith in the 8uccess of an institutlon commencing its 
career with an endowment yielding less than $50,000 |} 
per annum, This would require a fund of $500,000 in- 


From private subseriptiors ten cr twelve per cent, ' 
could he realized by investment in other than State se- 
curities, and it-is believed that San Francisco in partic- 
ular would respond liberally to an appeal for assistance 
In the erection in that city of such buildings as will be 
needed, The report concludzs : ; 

** We further believe that when the Board of Com- | 
mizs}oners, appointed for that purpose, make their re- 
port to the next Legislature, two years hence, the way 
will be made clear for ralsing the neceseary funds, from 
State, city and individualliberality combined, to justify 
the putting in operation, partially at least, the pro- 
posed State Polytechnic School, within four years from 
the date of this report, If California continues to flour- 
ish as she has hitherto done, and as we trust she will 
continue to do.” 

Appended to the report is a draft of an Act entitled 


IS 


and to provide for the establighment of a School of 


| y " 
ti ar 
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The Common School Question. 
No subject of a local character is now attracting 


as the previleged class, who alone receive all the 
benefits of this beautiful $y*tem, 

That endearing name beauti/ul may be applied to 
the present school system by the few who receive 
trom that system ample remuneration for their 1a- 
bors, by the young gentlemen who receive a classi- 
cal education at the expense of the people at large, 
and by the parents of 8uch yourig gentlemen. Bit 


wiat Wil the parents of the poor children who are | 
Will they 8ay 


denied admittance to its schools ay. 
that the 8ystem is beautiful, or equal, or just? ] 
think not. 

The writer fears Judge Hager, by the paxsage of 
his bill, will degrade our school system. Well, the 
abolition of the classical departments, and the 8ub- 
Stitution of primary ones to infuse a knowledge of 
the English language into the children now denied 
a place in the public sehools, would indeed be very 
degrad 1g in the eyes of the fero men holding profit- 
able positions in the classical schools, and deriving 
other benefits from their continuance: but as een 
by the m48zes, it would he anything but degrading 
to make 8uch a wise and salutary change. 

[ trust, therefore, Messrs, Editors, that the repre- 
,centatives from this city in the Legislature will do 
Justice to their constituents by working hard for the 
pas8age Of Judge [lager's bill, and abolish the abom- 
inable 8ystem that gives one portion of lucky boys a 
ola8ical education, and denies to the other portion 
any education at all, thus creating two distinet 
clas8es In our republican country—an educated and« 
an ignorant one, let Judge Hager's bill become a 
law, and this growing evil will be nipped in the 
bud, and an equal chance given to every boy, poor 
and rich, to educate himseltf, 

. It isof vital importance that the friends of educa- 
tion 8hould see to this question immediately, and 
use every effort to push Judge Hager's bill through 
the Legislature, and by its passage 8ecure to a cer- 
(ain portion of the community a right which has 


been heretofore denied it. USTICE, 


EprTors DAILY Alta: For what purpose and for | 
whose benefit were our © Free Public Schools es- 
tablished ? | 
| What is there in our present Statute Laws which 

prevents the accomplizhment of that purpose, or, in 
any degree, lessens the benefits intended ? 

Say *'no chante” in our present School Law, 
until it |shall be |shown that they are defective or 
insufticient, 

own goes the glove. Let the wolf howl, and if 
we must tight, bring out your subjects. 


80 much attention in San Francisco as that of our 
Common Schools; the Specific Contract Act and the 
Paid or Volunteer Fire Department systems going 


children is under discussion and unsettled. We 


| have received numerous communications on this 


Subject, but have only room to-day for the follow- 
ing: 
HAGER'S SCHOOL BILL. 

6 San FRanCi800, January 24th, 1866. 

SDITORS ALTA: Noticing in your 188ue of to- 
day an article under the above heading, 1 am 
prompted to carry the already well-discusset 8ub- 
Ject a little further. The writer 8ays: *' Ip looking 
over this * bill,” I am reminded that we live in a pe- 


Triod of the world's history, when the seething pas- 


$10n8, the disinzenuousness and crafty ambition of 
nian, aim to eubyert the moral and political bles- 
8iIngs bequeathed to him by a wise and generous 
legislation,”” ; 
Now, I ask the writer, whether Judge Hager, in 
the production of his School bill, aims to subyert 
the moral or political blessings bequeathed to him, 
etc., in his efforts to procure for the thousands of 
poor children, running about the streets and spend- 
ing the first years of their lives breeding vice and 
crime, who are unable to gain admission to the 


tion; or whether the enemies to his bill are not the 
men who, protiting by the continuance of the pres- 
ent School System, and pocketing the funds that 
should be expended in the teaching of those 8treet 
chilqren the firs: rudiments of the English lan- 
guage, aim to subvert the blessings of which the! 
writer 8peaks? | 

_ The writer © regrets that a representative from | 
San Francisco 8hould present a bill to change our 
excellent system of Public Schools, and regards the 


} reasure as a blow at the heart of American liberty.” 


I have no doubt that the paszage of the bill would 
be regretted by the few who receive very handsome 
8alaries, Or a Classical education for their 8ons from 
the present syztem, the loss of which would be in- 
deed a cause of regret to them, but the interests of 
the many are first to be attended to, afterwards the 
interests of the few. Instead of the passage of the 
Hager bill being a blow aimed at the heart of Amer- 
ican liberty, I conteud tft the present system is 
not only a blow aimed at, but a blow struck the 
heart of American liberty—in this, that the present 
233tom attually yclodkes come thousands of oltit-- 
ren from a 8imple English education, and at the 
*ame tiuie expends a eum of money in the mainte- 4 
nance of Latin, Greek, German, French, Music, and 
Dancing Schools sufficient to provide exvh and eV - 
ery one of these children with a good English edu- 
Cation. . 
So tar from being ** an invasion upon the rights 
of the poor,” as the writer expresses it, Judge 
iager's hill, I bold, is araid upon the wrongs of the 
rich, aristocratic, and purse-proud community, who 


height trom which he contemplates the hardy 80n 
of labor with all the contempt of a superior 
**It 18 the duty,” hoe gays, "of 
every good citizen to protest against 8uch 
an aggres810n upon our beautiful 8chool &ys- 
tem,” Now, in what does this aggres8ton consist, 


called beautiful. My view of the matter is, that the 


pended 1n their 8uppoxt to the English education of F 
hundreds of children now, through the want 


it details of a plan of organization the Legislature | 


accommodation by the pregent beautiful egystem, | 
denied that privilege, for which they pay as much | 


L. W. KENNEDY. 
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for naught while the matter of the education of our 


A MINING AND AGRICULTURAL 
- COLLEGE. 


Among the most important acts of the late 


Miners' Convention at Sacramento, was the 
good degree of unanimity displayed in favor of 
the establishment of an Institute in this State 
having for its object the teaching of the 8ci- 
ences bearing upon the two great leading pur- 


guits of mining and agriculture, In furtherance 


Public Schools, the blessings of a common educa- | of this project, a 8eries of resolutions were 


adopted recommending that the Legislature 
proceed at once to the establishment of a 
« Mining, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege.” 'Phe alacrity and unanimity with which 
the agriculturists have come- forward, and uni- 
ted with the mining interest in the furtherance 
of this movement, even to the sacrifice of what 
may be counsidered their own more especial 
claims upon certain grants and funds, available 


for 8uch purposes, cannot fail to elicit from our | 


mining friends a high appreciation of the gen- 
erosity displayed in that act. It is to be hoped 
that the movement 80 nobly 1naugurated, may 
lead to a still closer union of the two interests, 
each of which in this State ,is 80 peculiarly 
dependent upon the other. 

At'80me future time we propose to discuss 
the benefit which the agriculturist must derive 
from 8uch an institution., 1t is our present 
purpose, however, to speak more particularly 
to our mining readers, 


The importance of the establishment of 


8chools on the Pacific Coast for instruction in 
mining is-now pretty generally admitted, 80 
much 80 that it is searcely necessary that we 
Should stop, at this time, to discuss that por- 
tion of the subject at all ; and we shall chiefly 
confine our remarks in the present and perhaps 
one or two future numbers, to the character 
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of the instruction which should be rendered. 


In conversation with centlemen who have 


| had much experience in European mines and | 
mining schools, previous to coming to Cali- 


fornia, we have been told that even the most 
experienced and skillful miners from that con- 
tinent need a local education here—they find | 
it necessary to introduce certuin modifications | 


*S 
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into their European practice and education, 
which are ind8pensable to the altered condi- 


tion of things here from what they have been 
accnstomed to encounter there. 

Gentlemen who are 8ending their s0ns to 
Paris, Freiburg, etc., to obtain a knowledge of 
mining engineering and metallurgy, will find 
0n their return that our yaried resvurces. in- 

creased cost of Iabor and material, peculiar 


character of machinery and different habits of| 


thought, will render nugatory to a great extent, 


the application here of the practical portion of 


their Knropean education. The theory, of 
course, is the 8ame everywhere. The charac- 
ter of the machinery employed here is most 
es8entially different from that employed there 
—and in almost every particular is greatly 
improved. 

Our 8tamping mills, for instance, are a long 
way in advance of the s8ame class of machinery 
there. Any person who is acquainted with the 
Stamps 1n use 1n both localities, must admit 
this fact. 
recently introduced, is unknown there. Almost 
every particular with regard to the construction 
of the 8tamp, mode of discharge, etc., has been 
improved in California, until our batteries are 
now doing nearly or quite double the duty, per 
head, of those employed in Europe. 

Again, our admirable pan system is entirely 
unknown in LFurope, the nearest approach 
being the Hungarian bowl ; and when we con- 
trast the cumbrons German steam engine with 
the light and effective engines used in Califor- 
nia and Nevada, we must set down our 'Teu- 
tonic friends as full halt a century behind ns. 

Our hoisting machinery, for the depth we 
have gone, 18 decidedly superior to the gen- 
erality of that employed in Enrope. Our 
8afety cages are greatly improved over those, 
elsewhere employed, in lighiness, effectiveness- 
and 8afety. We have heard it stated by com- 


peteut judges, of foreign birth and education, | 


too, that 80me of our best hoisting works, such 
as those employed at the Yellow Jacket, Sav- 


ing double the amount of ' ors raised at any 
mine on the European continent, 

In our efforts at **'progress,” we may at times 
have overstepped the bounds. of economy, and 
accomplizhed a large amount of work at consid- 
erable unnecessary waste of mineral ; but we 
have gained largely in experience. 

In the metallurgy of silver, though our experl- 
ments were at first attended with heavy losses. 
we have now arrived at a point at which we 

can learn but little from European schools, that 
will be applicable to our local peculiarities and 
necesities, | # | 

In the asxaying branch of metallurgy we arc 
80mewhat at fault—in analytical chemistry, i1 
particular, we freely yield the palm to Kuropeat 
Profesgors ; but as practical assayers we claim 

a full equality wit: either our German or ting 
lish cousins, } 
ln relation to underground engineerittg, our 


Winers are not as thorough as they zhonld be ; 


* »» . * 
but this deficiency arisze more from our na- 
tional. character of go-ahead-ativeness—our care 
for the present ovly, at the expenze of. the [11-4 


.ture—than from, a lack of knowledge for; 
| ge fc 
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thorough work. With respect to sabterraneous; 


| 
- gurveying, the German miner's dial, a sample' 


of which may be seen at Sack's, 203 Mont- 
gomery 8treet, would indicate that the Ifrieberg 
8chools have made but little progress for the 
last half century at least. The most indiffer- 
ent of our mountain county surreyors would 
not use 8nch an instrument. 

As weare writing at this time in favor of an 
agricultural as well as a mining school, it may 
not be out of place here, to allude to the unt- 
yersally ackuowledged fact that our European 
friends are most sadly behind Americans 1n 
the practical departments of agriculture. As 
a proof of this we need only to point to the 
records of our patent office, and call attention 
to the contents of our agricultural warehouses, 
tilled with mowing and reaping machines, 
threshers, 8team ploughs, etc.,a class of me 
chanical appliances almost unknown in Europe, 
where agriculture was carried on for centuries 
before America was discovered ; bat whose 
helds, even to this day, are chiefly 8upplied 
with American machinery. 


From the above facts may be adduced the 
E 


most unanswerable arguments in favor of the 
establisghment of an American school, where 
young American men may be taught the use 
and employment of American machinery, and 
where 8uch ideas may be iustilled into the! 
minds of students, as will not have to he 114- 
learned before they can put their theories Into 
practice, 

The students of both agriculture and mining 
will find a larger and better field for practical 
instruction at home, than it will be possIble to 
reach in Europe. Let us then found, nourish 
and build up on onr own 80il, an Institate for 
instruction in those sciences, which 8hall be 


adapted to our peculiar local needs, and equ- 
cats our young men at home, instead of spend- 
ing thousands of dollars abroad, much of it for 
that which must be unlearned when they get 
into actual practice. We have mnch to say 
upon this 8uhject, which we 8hall endeavor to 
give, from week to week, 80 long as the $ub- 
ject of the establighment of a California Min- 


brown Agricultural College shall be under 
discussion before the Legislature. 


age, Gould & Curry, etc., are capable of extract- ' 
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Hager's School Bill. 


” 

The editor of the Colusa Sur will accept our 
thanks for his manly independenge, at a tinre when 
** none are 80 blind as those who will not 86," 
What he 8ays about the number of poor children 
educated by Catholics will hold g00d, not only in 
California or iu the United States, but all over the | 
world where the Church is free, (See Laing's 
'* Notes of a Traveler,” Kay's © Educational Tour 
in Kurope,”” etc.) 


/ 


'* Hager's School Bill,” in which the editor deals 
liberally in clap-trap assertions, the tollowing 
CCOurs ; | 

'* Democratic audacity is astonishing, and the | 
attempt of Senator Hager to get a bill through the 
present Legislature which is desigued to restrict 
the benetitas of our public school system in San 
þ rancisCco to a lew, is one of the latest and bold- 
est manifestations of its spirit. Democracy, like 
Catholicism, relies for its prosperity upon the 
Ignorance of/tlice masses and the education or ex- 
altation of the few,” 

In the first place, we will venture that the edi: | 
tor never read * Hager's School Bill,” for its de- | 
SIgN 18 NOUTtO Testrict the benefits of the schoot 
8ystem to a few, but on the contrary its design is 
to extend those benefits to the wany now deprived - 
of them. But our object in noticing the article 


' Was to draw attention to the 


last 8entence, The 
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The Solano Press, in the conrse of an article on 


OURTESY OF BRANCROFT 


., 

writer shows very plainly that he has rol 
118 education on chimney corner Cant ; 70 | 
trouble with the New England sy8tem "*oy 
tion. is that it teaches egotism to the « _% 
almost everything else. The Dedag,. Wi 
Knows nothing but to ** read Write = v 
expatiates on the great advantages Fr wy 
over ail the world, repeats to his s$Cholay ' 
of how young Catholic children muxt on "Us 


ignorance in order that superstition may ; *! 


PO88e8810N of their minds, It Was 1 | 
egotism which made our new Senator yl 
expose himself the other day in in a &1,,,.*; 
San Franciscans by saying : * The "Ftv "Uh 


one of equcation against ignorance, tic... 
1 n ” _ - b aF Thi 4p x 
Southerners on .the one Ride and To. 
N ortherners on the other.” aig 


The editor has asserted that Catholicizn 
LOH nds 


for its prosperity on the ignorance of t,, 
Will he point out any Church jn this St;4, 
one half the number of institations p- We. 
that the Catholic Chureh has? Cay 1, uk 
better schools than those nnder the a, 33 
that Church ? * Can he show any cluss gr whe 

W190 


more wiversally send their Children {7 wg, 14 
Van he show any other denorfination of 0.09 
that educate one-fourth the number of FW 
dren free of charge ? If he cannot do t} wo 
he must bear the charge of Ignorance, as y 

that of egotisgm. He axserted Demoers « gf 
iike Catholicism ; let him sﬆhow that he «hi 


about the one and we gil MTN 0ther, 
Act. 6b 
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A radical error in the cqucational systemw 
of the'United States is the almost universa 
patronage of the dead to the neglect of tl 
living languages. Latin and Greek are coy- 
gidered indispensable 1n all our colleges, 
academies and high schools, trough neither| 
of them are spoken any where in the worls| 
outside of the pedantic circles of scholasts| 
or the conclaves of priests; while the living! 
languages of 80ciety and commerce—Preuch,) 
German, Spanish and Italian, seem to be/ 
little cared for and are rarely taught by ie 
professors who have the 
education, No custom could be more al-| 

urd. Aside from the three learned pro-| 
fessions—Law, Divinity and | 


which are still darkly concealed from the! 


management 0t| 


þ) 


Medicin 


common mind by the linguistic habiluments| 


of ancient Rome, there is little use now lors! 
knowledge of the dead languages. The 10s 


k 
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ry, philosophy, history,elocution and science, 
have all been. over and over again trans1a- 
ted into our language, by men, who wit! 
raregenius have combined thorough a 
ship, fine taste and great industry. 50 on 
need know Greek - to understand Demos" 
etfes or Pericles, or Homer, or Latin, 
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| 
| 
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| 


comprehend the exquisite beauties 01 
the high-sounding diction of Cicero, of 
fine the literature, history and poly v 


ome. *Livy's pictured page ' 18 preer 


: 
| 
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to ns in an English face, and Gibbon's 181 


faithfully tried ON 


nobler production has 
the 8ubstance of Roman history from 109" 
- . : » Tn olich than 
bins to Procopius, in better ng wo 
Verage | 


could be hoped for from the hes! 
1 . Th tho. 
translators of our best colleges. VOY, © | 
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loom our youth to five or eight years | 
ding among the musty tomes of the anc! nts, 
when all they contain is ready and 5erVen } 
to their hands in a style that not one 
thousand can ever hope to master. | 
our youth were to be edu ated 1or 
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lawyers, ministers, or $avants, there W's" 
' JH PTA 211611 18 
be SOMeEe CYCUSE t0r the practi &, LULL 
Fducation' is becoming) ' 
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not the fact. 
ghould be, 
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invention, and the telegraplu arc 
uniting the living nations of the « 


one in trade, and demanding an 
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Fed re of the living Ianuguages by all. 
| onius of this century is materialistic. 
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ylant, cities 
148 passed through all these 


014 World | 
tons—pazsed in a CLumsy, barbarous 


I: 


WS! 
' through blood and fire and terror, do0- 
according to the example of Rome, all 
WY hy brute force. America propozes to 
ve of the Roman plan. Their motto 


war. 0ur's 18 Peace. They conquered 
the eword; we are to Conquer by trade 
[ oOnciliation., 

5 16 POSILLON ot California and the Pacilic 
tes, peopled as they are by the vigorous 
if 
P . » 
oivilization and reclamation Of all the 
le nations bordering on the Pacihe 
We hall add ten-fold to our 1nfln- 
o by learning the 

mecially should our t! 
ezpecially should our youth 


languages of those 


but 


thoroughly inztructed in the Spanish Jan- 


HONsS. 


p 


10, Which is the langnage of the people | 


m San Diego to the island of Ohiloe. 


$ Mexicans are our next-door neighbors; 
Þ rich men Will invest in their mines, in 
agricultural lands; 


ir railways, in their 


F adventurers will by and by flock thither 


Hthonzands; we shall have as lively a trade 


10-Saxon race, makes us the pioneers 1n | 


{ of 


| theae neighbors or $hall we rely upon the 
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Ther6 Was not, -after all, much legislation ac- 
complished for our city schools during the late 8es- 
410n of the Legislature, nor was much required. 
Bills were introdnced, a deal of talking done. and 
a thorough ventilation of the school system of San 
Francisco had, but no special laws enacted, beyond 
the authorization of the is8nance of bonds for new 
schoolbuildings. The Board of Supervisors, at their 
last regular meeting, finally passed the order, thus 
promptly ratifying the action of the Legislature. 
That the =&hool accommodations in this city are 
wholly insufficient for the growing war ts of the 
metropolis, has heen too frequently demonstrated 
to need more than brief reference in this connee- 
tion, How and whero to apply the remedy is quite 
another matter. Various plans and euggestions— 
£0me 8ensible and practicable, and others chimerical 
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th Guaymas, Mazatlan and Acapulco as | 


th Portland and Victoria. 


Ich and know their language, It will | 
ID us in a hundred ways. Moreover, New | 


enada, with her recently discovered gold 


nes, Will take away thousands of 


nians, 
this direction for their 


eatest trade; look up to the United States 


turally look 1n 


ns. They are all rich in the natural cle- 
nts of wealth, that wait upon the hardy 
rthmen for development, Our people are 
re to emigrate in that direction in large 


mbers within the next Wenly years, It 


ould be the policy of this State to prepare | 


for the greatest success by imparting a 
bowledge of the Spanish language. There 
wht to be a Spanish profezsorship attached 
| every college, academy, high school and 
State, It well 


Scholar to 


Ammar School in the 18 


Jough for the pure 
il Virgil in his vernacular language, but 

all practical purposes, the California 
uth who can read Cervantes in the Origl- 
Il, and write and talk Spanish, would, in 


x16, New Granada, OCen;ral America, 


1 | \ | , ) Ko, » 
Lie, Peru or Bolivia, be worth a score of 


Latin: without his 
We 
ould like to sce the Legislature of Cali- 
Fla give this matter 8erious cons1deration, 
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| if CONSISLent With their views of 80und 
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In Greek and 


epLs 


owiedge of the living language. 


Cy, enact a law by wh; K ; 
"ey, enact a law by which the Spanish 
LUO Shall he made {4 part of our educa- | 
Wieystem. There are ten tunes as many |! 


ta | [ * » | 
- 01 the Pacific coast who 8peaR the : 
1n16) #1 [0 . 0 

"1121 45 0! those who talk English, and 
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"eegraph and steamghip arc very $00n 


Wake all of them our close neighhors. 


We onght to! 


(Cali- : 


Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador | 
( have to oceupy a bench capable of holding but two” 


all our youth be taught to converse with 
1 _ 


þ higher ceilings and hetter ventilation. 
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tion. 


or objectionable—have been mooted and offered, 
Let those most deeply and intimately interested in 


them directly in contact with the wants of our 
Public Schools, be heard in this conneetion. 
The schools in the Eighth Ward of the city, for 


example, were visited yesterday by Superintend- 
ent Pelton, Superyisor Clement, L. W. Kennedy, 


ber of the Board of Ednestion, and a member of 
the press. This district is not only the most popu- 
lons, but contains a larger proportion of children, 
perhaps, than any other in the city. It is made up 
of families who have made for themselves perma- 
nent homes here, The rising generation, as else- 
here, 18 outstwipping the taxable property of the 
district. Bat these children mat be educated, and 
most of them under the tostering care of the city. 

Now, what are the accommodations for this army 
of little ones? They are certainly meagre, and 
entirely inadequate to the exigencies of the case. 
The total number of children in the district is near- 
ly two thousand. Of these there arg, as pupils in 
the Sutter street Primary School, sxome three hun- 
dared, The premises occupied by them are situated 
in the heart of the thicklicst settled portion of that 
thoroughfare. The building is no more fitted for 
*chool-house than for a gentleman's mansion. The 
rooms are small, badly yentilated, and s0 deafening 
the noise that neither teachers nor pupils can at 
times make themselves heard. The latter are s0 
eribbed, cabined and confined, that three of them 


comfortably, and the trio nse the single dexk. 
Phe old Ass8embly Hall, immediately in the rear, 


, 4 and facing on Post street, is als0 a 0-called zxchoo! 
a protector and are copying our institu- } 


house at presenf. It has only the advantage over 
the Sutter street school building in the matter of 
Here are 
| crowded together some three hundred more, and 
jr 10h the $maller colonies in the vicinity, four .hun- 
dred and fifty. If ever a large and commodion: 
8chool edifice was required this is the locality f61 

0ue., The present houses are a disgrace to the city 

It is a misnomer to call them ** accommodations.” 

Fortunately, the Superintendent has a plan, 01 

rather a proposition which estrikes us as a feas1bl: 

| one, for iminc«liately remedying the present intole-' 
 rable evil. On the north side of Geary street, and 
below Stockton, extending back to Stockton Place, 
18 a lot seventy feet front by-ane hundred and twen - 
ty-two and a half feet deep, on which is a spacions 
building, now occupied by the private school of 
Rev. Elkan Cohn. It is understood that this 
huilding can be purchased by the Board of Educa- 
[f 80 it must be enlarged and improved, 8ay 


be able to j-at a cost of $10,009 or $12,000, There need- be no 


outlay of money from the Board's purse, inasmuch 


} 
*as the expense can be defraved by! the disposition 


-of other school property. 

! Onur crowded columns preclude giving, as tully as 
' we would wizh, the appearance and general un- 
s1itableness of other schools visited in this distriet. 
At the corner of Buzh and Hyde, Polk and Austin, 
Stockton and St. Mark's Place, and Geary and 


Hyde streets, there are nearly five hundred ehildren 


| between ithe ages of five and twelve or fourteen 


years, cooped up in mall, ill-yentilated, and gen- 
erally uncomfortable apartments; and from fifty 
to one hundred juveniles knocking in yain for ad- 
mis#ston. The teachers look as cheertul as they can, 
| but it is hard for them, and worse for those con- 
a8igned to their care. An eight-class building, to 
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tighth District. Bexides afforiling ample accom- 
modations, the city would save three hundred and 


Pr IR 


geventy-five dollars per month outlay, now demand- 
ed for rent of hired rooms that nobody outside of 


| an almshonse scargely would take as a gitt, 


If any of our readers would be convinced of the 
utter insufficiency of the accommodations for sch001 
children in this Eighth Distriet, . let, him take a 
bird's-eyve glance only of those pens for juvenile 
a8pirfts for knowledge, and he will cheerfully en- 
dorse any reasonable and judicious plan of the 
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this respect. . 8.0 
It was, indeed, refreshing, after visiting the 


the cause of education, and whose profession brings | 


Esq., a member of the Grand Jury, an ex-mem- 


cost from ten to fifteen thouzand dollars, is-an im- | 
dd necessity for the western 8ection of the | 
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barbarian method of gesticulation to under- | 
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» | Board of Education for a radical improvement 1n | 
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elose and 1nsalubrious quarters, to step into the | 


Denman strueture on Bush street. 


In sauntering | 


through those airy halls, and inspecting thoxe | 
model schoolrooms, the contrast was as great as | 


gratifying. 


The young Mixses- here looked tidier 


and happier, and, we have no donbt, 17 learn 
more rapidly than in the dirty and contraecte( 


closets 


of whieh mention has been made, A. 


call at the High School for ybung ladies, was an 
agreeable wind-up of the days” visitation. In the 
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to B. M. Hartzhorn, $15,000, 


Denny lowest bidder, offer $1,180, 


M. Barnard, $2,480. 


| $100 per mile, 


"David BE. Berry, $1,900, 


—— 


main apprtment were congregated a hundred a: 
hands0m\i and merry faces as a fastidious bachelor 


{ would wikh to choose from, were he dizposcd to 
take 
Holmes, 
sudies, ant acquire the accomplisghments which 


a lih-partner, Under the tntelage of Mr. 
these young. ladies are completing®th-j: 


will render \hem useful members of 8ociety, and 
fitted to adorg the social, circle in the capacity of 
wite, mother, 9r s1ster, vuld that all of the now 


unprovided for Mi=zes of this great city, could en- 
Joy the advantages guaranteed to the damsels who 


comnpote the Ladies' High School of San Franciseo. 
— SO ——t a—_— ooo 
PACIFIC COAST MAIL LETTINGS, 

CONCLUDED 14TH MARCH, 1809, AT THE GENERAL POST 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON CITY, Þ. C. 


— 


No. 14,701-San Francisco to Sacramento, (accept- 


ed) to B. M, Hartshorne, $18,000 per annum, 


7 


14,712—San Francisco to San Jose, (no bid, 


T 


No, 


not let.) 


f 
No. 14,703-San Francisco to Stockton, (accepted) [ 
No. 14,704—San Francizeo to Oakland, (not let, | 
John Mullen, lowest hidder.) 

No. 14,705—San Francisco to Petaluma, (accepted) 
to Charles Minturn, $4,000, 

No. 14,706—Benicia to Naps City, (accepted) to N, 
Coombs and Sam. Brannan, £900, 

No. 14,707-Benicia to Snizun City, M, Cutler, 
$1,200, ix times a week. 

No. 14,708—San Quentin to San Rafacl, W.D. Bar- 
nAard, <«»MAL A 

No. 14,709—Oakland to San Pablo, (not let.) 

No. 14,711—Oakland to Martinez, (not let, offer 
$1,109.) 

No. 14,711 —Oakland to San J os6, (bids toKich.not 
let.) 
No, 14,712-San Mateo to Halfmoon Bay, (no bids, 
not let: ) 

No, 14,713—Santa Clara to Alviso, John W est,$375. 

No. 14,714—San Joss to Watsonville, (suspended, 
W. J. Conner lowest bidder,) 

No. 14,71}—San 4d os6 to Santa Cruz, John Ashley, 
$860, - 

No, 14,716—San Jos6& to Monterey, W. J. Conner, 
$1,380, 

No. 14,7I7—San Juan to Santa Cruz, Sidney Cono- 
ver, $749. 

Is 14,718&—San Juan to Los Angeles, W.S$. Lovett, 
$8] $8,000). 
(0. 14,71-Los Angeles to San Bernardino, P. 
Banning, $700, 

No, 14,720—Los Angeles to San Diego, Albert L. 
Secley, $3,494. 

No. 14,721-Los Angeles to Keysville, (not let, 
marked unn ccoeazary.) 

No. 14,722-Monterey to San Francisco, (not let, 
marked unhecessary.) 

No, 14,7:3-San Buenaventura to Santa Fe, (no 
hids, not let.) 

No. 14,724—Gilroy to Visalia, A. O. Thoms, $3,900, 

No. 14,725—V isalia to Kernsville, A. 0. Thoms, 
31,9), 

No. 14,726—Visalia to San Carlos, (suspended, 
Israel W. Davis, lowest bidder, at $5,000.) 

No. 14,727—Kernville to Union Mills, (suspended) 
W. C. Harding, $2,500 lowest bidder. 

No. 14,728—Wilmington to Los Angeles, P. Ban- 
ving $300, | , 

No. 14,729—Petaluma to Tomales, Lewis W. Mil- 
ler, $300, | 

No.* 14,730-Petaluma to Smith's Ranch, L. W, 
Miller, $800, 

No. 14,731—Petaluma to Healdsburg, A. Morse, 
L. Woodworth and JJ, R. Wilson, $500, 

No. 14,732—Smith's Ranch to Punta Arenas, L. 
W. Miller, $1,050. 

No. 14,733—Healdsburg to Mendocino, 4d. B. Hin- 
kle, $1,675. 

No. 14,734-Napa to Upper Clear Lake, Coombs & 
Brannan, $1,000, 

No. 14,735—Clover Dale to Arcata, J. B. Hinkle, 
$11,800, g 

No. 14,736—Eureka to Mattole, (suspended) lowest 
hid $1,000, 

No. 14,737—Arecata to Sawyer's Bar, Win. F; Den- 
ny, $2,600, 

"No. 14,738—Arcata to Weaverville, (not let,) W. 
F. Denny lowest bidder, offer $3,200, _ 
No. 14,739—Trinidad to Crescent City, Wm, F, 


4 


No. 14,740—Crescent City to Port Orford, Michael 


Riley, $1,848. : 
No. 14,741—Crezcent City to VV aldo, Jas. F. Den- 


ny lowest bidder. | OW. 
No. 14,742—Sacramento to Folsom, lowest bid $300 


per mile, offer $100, Rh 
* r 14 4: \ Ia aw » by 
Eillison. $1340 -r2mento to Stockton, 


No. 14,7þ4—Sacramento to .,, we 
*ON RSLs 7: "2, James A. —} 


N 0. 14,745—Sacramento City to Buckeye, Wb. 


Thom pson, $495. h 
No. 14,746—Sacramento City to 


James A. 


Prineeton, Allen 


0. 14,747—Sacramento City to Jackson, (not let.) 
Walnut Grove, Wm. 


No. 14,748—Sacramento to 
Miller, £424, 

No, 14,749—Princeton to 
feustein, $494, ; 

No. 14,750—PFol:zom city to Marysville, offer $100 
per mile. ain 

No. 14,751--Fal-om city to Michigan Bluffs, Pey- 
ton Powell, $2,400, 

Nas 14,752—Folsom city to Georgetown, (not let,) 
lowest bidder Jas. A. Forbes, $3,800, 

No, | Es j—Folsom City to Coloma, (not let.) 

No, 14,704—-Folsom City to Latrobe, (not let,) offer 


to Mokelumne Hill, 


'Tehama, Lewis H. Hel- 


Ng. 14,755—Folzom City 


14,756—-Jackzson to Volcano, E. B. Woolley, 
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: . 
| oy | 
| No. 14,757—Lincoln to Nicolaus, (not let.) 
| | No. 14,758—Lincoln to Auburn, (not let,) offer 
| | $1,700, 8ix times a week, Leander Strong lowest 
| ' bidder. : APE 
| No. 14,759—Auburn to Dutch Flat, (no bids,) offer 
<100 per mile. 
þ N 0. 14,760 _Placervifle to Auburn, J. C. Prescott, 
0, 
No, 14,761—-Placerviilde to Georgetown, Jotham U. 
Orbes, 8X), : g 7 TITAN 
| Vo. 14,762—Placerville to Grizzly Flat, J,C. Burns, 
&] 1M). 
| No. 14,763—litchcock's Ranch to Coloma, (un- 
necessary—not let.) | _— 
N ©, 14,764—$Stockton to Tone Valley, John Smatn, 
$1,450, | | 
bk | \ 0. 14,765—S$Stockton to Columbia, (too high,) oft r 
} ; ' 22.200, James A. Ellison lowest bidder, $3,000. _ 
= | No. 14,766—$tockton io Columbia, (too high,) offer 
| 01d DAY fnr three t111 £8 {1 week, J AINES A. kllison 
| lowest bidder, $95,400. FS OL + ns 
| No, 14,767—Stockton to- Mariposa, James A, Elli- 
| Mn 
| z0N, $4,400, 4% 270 ” Th 
| No. 14,768—Hornitas to Visalia, Izrael W. Davis, 
$3,000, | | ae 4 
| No. 14,769—Campo Seco to Mokelumne [Hill, (100 
high—suspended) John Smith lowest hidder, $40U. 
[ 
| 
| 


N 0, 14,770—Farmington to, Angel's Camp, (not let,) 
James A. Ellizon lowest bidder. 

No. 14,771—Vallecito to Murpby's, (not let,) Chas, 
H. Sizson lowest bidder, $600, Io 

N 0.. 14,772-Murphy's to Genoa, d. D. Garland, 

<.740, twice a week. : 

No. 14,773—-Mokelnmne Hill to San Andres, (not 
 let,) G&. W. Sanderson lowest bidder, $900, *7 
| No.14,77/—Mokelumne Hill to West Point, H. W. 

(zriftin, $990, ; 

No. 14,775—Knight's Ferry to Merced Falls, S. M. 
i Gallup, $995, | | 
"- ; 

{ No. 14,776—Sonora to Bear Valley, B. B. Boyd & 
8, Newcomb, $2,500, ; : SAS 

No. 14,771—-Sonora to Ezmeralda, George E. Wel- 
lington, $4,500). 


No. 14,778—Marysville to Colnsa, Spaulding & 
f Pike, $60. | "pay 
1M? No. 14,779—Marysville to Gibsonville, Wash. 
h ; Montgomery, $2,790. Ps 

4 No. 14,786—Marvysville to Downieville, Palmer & 
$0 Green, $1,680, 


No. 14.78!—Marysville to Rough and Ready, 
Fowler & Montgomery, $1,450—offer Dro Tata to. 
extend uf neccesary,. 

No. 14,782—-Lincoln to Portland (0.), contractor 
H. W. Corbett, $179,000, 
Other bidders as follows: 
D. 0. Mills & L. Tevis, $225,000, 
W. 8. Kk. Taylor, $224,000. 


; | D. 0. Mills & IL. Tevis, $200,000, 
? W. 8. K. Taylor, atter time, bid $195,000 per ann. 
; | N ©. 14,783—Lincoln to Shasta, (no hids.) 


No. 14,784—Shasta to Yreka, Andrew D. Crooks, 
ry {not accepted, hecauze covered by route No, 

>» £e 

No. 14,785—Yreka to Oakland, Geo, H. Bartoz, 
oY 4,500, (not accepted, because covered by No. 14,732.) / 

No. 14,736—Fort Jones to Cottage Grove, Richard 

H umphreys, $1125. 

\No. 14,757—PFort Jones to Sawyoer's Bar, W. R. 
Price, $1400, 

No, 14,7835—Oroville to Susanville, (not let,) Allen 
J, Wood  lowest bidder, at $3000. 
. No. 14,78)—Oroville to Taylorville; Edwin D. 
[10mps0n, $2800, 

No. 14,7)—Susanville to Boise City, L. T. Wil- | 
[1amson, of San Francisco, Cal., at $35,000, for tri- 
weekly mail, 

No. 14,79l1—Timbuctoo to North San Juan, Wash. | 
Montgomery, $999, ; 
| No. 14,792-North San Juan to North Bloomfield, \ 
eo, D. Dornin, $600, 
| ny 14,793—Red Bluff to Shasta, Henry Johnson, 
| on” © ER 7 
No. 14,794—Shaxta to Weaverville, Grant I, Sag- 


hs - 1 
. 


4 No. 14,795—Nevada to Lincoln, (suspended,) Wm. 
Ix. Morrow, lowest bidder, at $1950, 
No. 14,7%—Nevada City to Downieville, (ﬆu8- 
pended,) Palmer & Green, lowest bidders, at $1780. | 
No. 14,797-Nevada to Moore's Flat, Phillip & 
Uregory, $1600, 
No. 14,798—Nevada to Dutch Flat, EK. B. Hopkin- 


80N, $800, n 


T 


$1um, extensive play-grounds, a large bathing pond, and well-ventilateq & 
ries. The plan of instruction embraces a classical and a scientific egy, 


FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
Vory Rev. A. Masnata, S.J., President, Prefect of Studies. 
?oy, Jos, Caredda, S.J., Vice President, Chief Disciplinarian, Prefect 7 


Rey. M. Accolti, S.J., Professor of Divinity, General Jurisprudey ;, 


of Government, etc. 
Roy. J. Cataldo, 8.J., Professor of Logic, Metaphyslcs, and Ethic, 
Nev. A, Varsi, 8.J., Professor of Natural Sciences. 
Rev. F. Veyret, S.., Profeszor of- Mathematics, Astronomy, Ang 
and Spanish. 
Rev. K. Young, 8S.J., Professor of Knglish Literature and Elocy;; R 
Rev. E. M. Nattini, S. J., Profeszor of the Preparatory Depart; 
Rev. P. Taffo, 8.J., Professor of Ancient Languages. 
Rev. 8. Traverso, S.J., Professor of French. 
tov. G. Mengarini, S.J., Treasurer. 
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"Metre 


tev. A. Maraschi, S.J., (at St. Ignatius' College, Market Street, Nan Py 


cisco) General Agent. 
Rev. J. Nesi, S.J., Chaplain. 


Rev. F. Sullivan, 8.J., Rev. F. Prelato, $.J., Messrs. P. A. Bareglgg, 8 
J. Isolabella, 8.J., V. Testa, S.J., J. Pinasco, S.J., C. Galliano, 8]. 1. p 


ganti, 8.J., J. Mahoney, 8.4. : Assistant Professors and Disciplinariang, 


Mr. J. Pascal, Professor of Mathematics, Bookkeeping, German, Drain 


and V1ohin. 
Mr. J. Lawrie, Professor of P1ano. E 
Mr. E. Pomeroy, Asistant Professor of Piano. 
Mr. L. Fernandez, Professor of Penmanship. 
Dr. H. H. Warburton, Attending Physician. 
Mr. Boggio, Infirmarian. 
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«Proud Monuments to Our 
Youthful and Intelligent City.” 


— ————————— a——_ 


The Committee of Jurymen, whose res | 
port, teuching the condition of the San | 
Francisco public schools, we published in 
our issue of the 19th ult., after depicting in | 
strong terms , the revolting condition in | 
which they found the primary schools; after 
|tating that they found- the children stowed | 
one' on top of another, without 8ufticient 
light and air to sustain life ; then proceed | 
to compliment the Grammar Schools thus : | 


{© In passing from the illy provided Pri- 
mary Department, we take pleasure in $ay- 
ing that we found the Grammar Schools 
pleasant and convenient, 80me of which 
would reflect credit upon any city and or | 
country, We spent some time in visiting 
the Lincoln and Denman schools, about 
which 80 much has been said during the 


20. 14799 Downioville to Virginia City, ſnot ret 
let,) offer $3000, 2 & Garnosett lowest bidders, past year, and, although they may be ex- 
Fi —_ : | pensives tructures, yet we feel assured that no 
| » Al L45o., {+ if, 9 YT $& intelligent citizen who shall visit these in- 
| RL wn no — S$titutions will ever regret that they have 
been erected—proud monuments to our | 
youthful and intelligent city,” | 
| Now why this difference between the ac- | 
commodations of the Primary and the | 
SANTA CLARA COLLEGE. — We give in this number a fine wood-cut of this Grammer Schools ? Why are the pupils of | 
llourishing institution. Our journal is devoted mainly to the interests of the the former crowded, as the Jury say, into | 
| public schools of this State ; but we desire, at all times, to diss--fiinate inform- © abandoned corner groceries, uninhabitable | 
h ation concerning all institutions of learning, whether public or private, sectarian dwellings, or damp and dark basements, ut- | 
| or unsectarian. | terly unfit for school purposes,” while those | 
k | This institution, under the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, is 'attending the Grammer Schools are 80 pleas: | 
, | pleasantly situated in the town of Santa Clara, near the city of San Jos6, in | antly and conveniently situated, vecupying | 
4 } the San Jose Valley. It was founded in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and magnificent edifices * that would reflect 
E 4 : incorporated in eighteen hundred and fiſty-five. The buildings are extensive, eredit upon any city or country ?'! Do not | 
" & and all the interior arrangements are of the most approved modern style of the s8chool funds of this city belong just as | 
f BY s&cL00l architecture. The total value of the buildings, including land, furniture, much to the pupils of the Primary as to | 
ll \ and apparatus, cannot be estimated at less than two hundred and fifty thousxand those of the Grammar Schools? Are not | 
WH 1 Jollars. 'The philosophical apparatus is exceedingly fine. The chemical labo- the former just as much entitled to a warm | 
rabory 18 very extensive, in-Jnding furnaces for assaying. The museum of nat- comfortable house, to fresh pure air and to | 
ural history embraces a full mineralogical cabinet, three thousand Specimens of an abundance of light, as are the latter? 
«hells, and ather natural curicgities. Attached to the scientific department is a And do not these young and tender plants, | 
photographic gallery, and practical lezzons are also given on the electric tele-| stand in as much need of protection from | 
© 1 graph. The physical comfort of the 8tudents is provided for by a fine gymna- heat and cold, and from a damp, foul and | 
{/ "7: oP. WS | poisonous atmosphere as do their older and | 
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COURTESY OP BANCROPT LIFRARY, 
IWTVTRCETTY O CALTFORNTA. 


3” © _ " 


| 02 \ hardy | 
% WAS «ix or eight y* 
is not justly entitled to even more pro- 
bn than the youth of maturer years, | 
| has the whole order of juvenile nature | 


V1 \ reversed SINCE the introduction of our 
with. ; | [ | 


1118 Common school system. | 


T 
he 8aid of the unnatural 


ET at would | 

| | oy who would rob his young c111d of the 

1M2tie hepens ible Neces8aries of life, elothe 

1 rags, feed him upon rotuton and un- 

thy od and quarter him in a pig $ty, 

Wi. atter sacrifice of all comfort, and the 

ard of health and life to the end that an 

or child more advanced in years, might 

> in a marble palace, adorned with pur- 

n Fr and gold, drinking the most costly wines 
a feasting upon the fat of the land? 

m, «ay that such a father would be a 

02, S.Wrute would be to pay him a most unmerited 

D. Rmnliment, since no brute was ever known 

ontrageously to violate the law of parent- 

ravingMcuty. 

Yet such a monstrous discrimination, 1n 

ror of one child and against another, 

11d not be more cruel and unjust than 

at which is daily practiced in this city 1n 

ror of the children of the Grammar and 

eninst those of the Primary Schools, VW hilst 

the one hand the former are quartered 

 splendid palaces, richly and eyen extrav- 

 M&-utly furnished, supplied with an abund- 


nce of lights and of pure fresh and invigorat- 


g air, lacking nothing which can either 
ontribute to their comfort or pander to their 
ride; the latter, on the contrary are doom- 
to inhale the foul and infected air of dark, 
amp and dreary basements, far better suited 
27 the habitations of slimy snakes and toads 
hat feed upon dungeon vapors, than for 
he home of those bright, beautiful and 
orely little girls and boys; those almost 
neelic intelligences destined for Heaven, 
ind made to the image and likeness of God 
Ilimeelt. 

Perhaps though we shall be told that this 

njust discrimination in fayor of one class 
of public schools and against another, 18 
not the work of the parents but of the ofhcers 
of the School department, who alone under 
our law have control of the subject, We 
answer that this is-the very truth which we 
are most anxious to impress upon the minds 
of the people. The reason why the youth 
of our country are speeding their way to 
run, physically, mentally and morally, 
with almost lightuing velocity, 1s that they 
have been deprived of parental care, and 
turned over into the custody of pitiless, 
heartless and 8oulless corporations, 

They have been s&urrendered into the 
hands of yain, proud and unserupulous men 
who hesitate not to rob them of shelter,-ro} 
| them of air and rob them of Heaven's 
blessed light, to the utter destruction of all 
| comfort and the loss of all health, perilin 
wud even 8acrificing life itself, And whet 
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2nationsat Sauta Cla 
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ednesday,'Ju 
In our last is8ue we announced our determina- 
9 TeCur to the yearly closing exercises and com- 
G *acement of that greatest of all California edu- 
tiong] *Stablishmeuts, most popularly known as 


3 College. 


Gand 27. 


rothers? If the little boy or | 
ars 01d, does not require, | 


' exercises in mental and moral philosophy, lec- order of the exercises to follow, and modestly 


CE 


wer Santa —_ woogy oh This grand geat of the game excellence and accuracy, opp: Site 8en- 
ery - yo vo = " Dy4-- of the excellent timents and different actions. - At a late hour this 
©8u1L 3 ALLGTS and .PNenigency of the Very Kov. portion of the exhibition cloged—the vast throng 


Father Aloysius Masnata, & J. Its public exhi- 1; crowded the auditorium, remaining to the 
bitions and examinations were held on Tuesday 1axt. 


and Wednesday, the 26th and 27th , of June, and Wednesday, the 27th, 

we now proceed to the most grateful task of pre- The senior students' exercises commenced at 123 
senting to Gur readers 4 report of the impoging P+ M+, by an Introductory Address, by R. Forbes. 
ceremonials of the occasion. These embraceg This young gentleman announced the nature and 


tures, addresses, chemical experiments, dramatic asked the audience to remember that thoge who 


and farcical repregentations, distribution of medals Would present themselves, like himself, were stu' 
and premiums, and the general proceedings of the dents progressing with. the labor of education, 
occasion, 8ch as have usually been held at this and as they might not claim proficiency, must 
most valuable, exteusive and influential seat of be entitled to generous consideration, Young 
learning and abode of morala. Forbes has heretofore deserved our attention, and 
We found the charming little eity of Santa ** Were gratified to notice the marked and valu- 
Clarg crowded with the parents and friends of the *Þ'® improvement which he has made 8ince we 
happy and fortunate youths of the College, the ®11uded to him last year, 
hotels and public places full to repletion, and the John Newman followed with a dissertation en- 
$ame appearances at the adjoining city of 8an titled, ©* The Study of Rhetoric,”” handling the 
Jose, for 80 great was the throng attracted by ennobling and elevating science of oratory with 
the College gala occasion, that both Santa Clara masterly ability, and giving evidence that he was 
and Saz Jose wore the appearance of a national a rising 8tadent of the art divine, which enchains 
holiday. Stages and omnibuses were flying with the minds of men and carries away, 8pell-bound, 
crowds; vebicles of every description were taken '2*17 feelings aud passions. We were largely in- 
up ; rail cars coming and going fully laden, and terested In this youth's already brilliant attain- 
> gay and cheerlul aspect preseat inall directions. ments,for inasmuch as he has 8uffered the loss of a 
The immense pile forming the College, the stately _eſner Uab, ys Shall il 2s that he may, under the 
halls, study rooms, exhibition apartments, ca. *Va"tages of Santa Clara College, 80 perfect his 
thedral chapel, dormitory, gymnasium, lecture endowments ol mind that he Shall Shine in the 
rooms, labratory, and the most ample ornamental profession that a polizhed education will readily 


| | . open to him. 
| grounds, orchards and places of recreation were Wikia Gettin gout introdutell tim oat? th . 
in the most perfect and ettractive order, and _ JS TOC BOPY NURCEN LAXOAE 


failed not to impress visitors with the grandeur of oi pos oy o NEOPIIE 6 mo Man 
'the institution, and the advantages for purposes of _ maging 0009 CAPITEY PURA, 


earning which #uch « combination must pregent and exceedingly apt and well chogen illustrations 
The worthy President met parents and visitors 
'at the railroad depot to weleome them and the 
usual s8edate and s0lemn looking Fathers at the 
halls and"tkronghout the establishment—all these 
| wore happy, contented aud cheerful looks, and 
amidst their 8miles could be plainly noted the 
feeling that they had performed well their ardu. 
ous duties,and were content with their good works 
well done. But to the exercises. 
Tacsday, the 26th, 

Was devoted to the junior students. First was 
given the drama of ** The Wandering Boys,” in 


American youth to place themselves upon the 
very topmost round of tame through the simple 
devotion of well directed labor, guided by a gen- 
erous education, The youthful speaker imparted 
a freshness and vigor to his subject, and cannot 
fail, after 8uch a handsvme illustration of the ad- 
vautages which our country presents to her chil- 
dren,te avail himself of a full share, when he 8hall 
make his final exit from the classic halls of the 
Jesuit Fathers. 


| 


by young William Murphy, aud 8poken by John 


three acts. | «Ats 
Count (disguished as janitor}.,........-. Martin Murphy | Clark, Was all exceedingly well written de8Crip- 
Paul, +4444 +. J F McQuade | Hon of the storming and sacking of the capital of 


wandering boys | dillear ts 
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Guards, s0ldiers, reasants, &c. and may Tope to rise to au honorable distinction 


This piece was placed upon the s8tage with all | 4s a public speaker. | 
the necessary scenic effects, and with costumes | Thee veveral Pneen, and their delivery had 
and appointments in admirable keeping. The gerved to show most tavorably that the s8tudeuts 
characters were generally most ably sustained, | %f 9ur grand College were not mere automaton 
that of the Count, the unfortunate Wauderers, Speakers, drilled by the Fathers up to a point that 
and Roland, the villian, being rendered with a de- would enable them to 89 through with a certain 
gree of style and finish worthy of 8ome of our part; and in order to impress the audience. with 
first class Thespians. The young gentlemen were the excellence of the Students tor composition, 
easy, natural, and entirely free from all stage gubJects were how called for by Father Ford, 8. 
fright, while their declamation was most effective | | 9+» P791e8507 of Elocutiou, and being furvished by 
and spirited, evincing & self-possessi0n, eage and þ| different ladies aud gentlemen, the following were 
grace of mauner and delivery that will enable ? placed in the hands of diftereut 8tudents, who at 


these youths in after life to join in public debate þ| 92%, With the most pertect ease, and In an off- 
and deliver their sentiments before large as8em- hand aud coutident manner, wrote out the 8ubject 
blies with confideuce and effect. | handed to them: ** Storm at Sea,” ** The Audi- 


The vast exhivition hall—s0 to call it—which || £209 Present,”” *' Description of San Jose,” **Rid- 


for the occasion, by a happy arrangement, em- || 102le, * Shipwreck,” * Pleasures of Vacation,” 

braced also the gymnasium, contained full two || © Napoleon IL,” ** Earthquakes,” * Horrors of 

thousand people; who testified by the most gener- || War,” © Blezslngs of Peace,” * Industry-" 

ous applause, the s8atisfaction which the perform- Upon each and all of these the young gentle- 

ance afforded. | men acquitted themeelves most favorably, writing 
The drams was followed by the farce of '« The | 22der the eyes of the public, aud then appearing 


Hypochondriac,” with the following distribution of | | 2P9 the atage and reading amidst the ap- 
characters : plause of the delighted audience. The 8nccexss. 


q 


PR 
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-., Hippolite (the hypochondriac)......... . ..........v Grimm | ful composers were Charles Sage, Thos. Suther- 
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This piece, repiene with comical action and |, vtician was clearly established by three princi- 
amusing incident,1}marked contrast to the drama. pal articles being placed in possesslon of different 
TFarded a mos! favirable opportunity to judge the | members of the audience, unknown to him, each 
ability of the your gentlemen to represent, with | of the pergons having also certain different num- 
* | ; bers of lesser articles, these tumbers only being 


of the ready means 80 freely spread before the | 


'* The Fall of Constantinople,”” an exsay written | 
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tion in the science he worked oat the regults and: 
readily named the exact persons having the dif- 
ferent principal articles in pos8ession, This was 
followed up by the most ample explanations and 
illastrations upon a blackboard, to the most infin- 


ite satisfaction and delight of the assembly, who | 


testified the claims of the talented youth to pre- 
eminence by continu: d applause. 


known to the illustrator; and then by his perfec- | 


and Emmanuel Claresey, of the junior students- 
held a very amusing dialogue upon the present in- 
tricate metrical systems, showing their unneces, |} 
$ary complication and unreasonable requirements, 
a8 compared with the more simple and reliable 
| decimal computation. 


exercises, and a delighted as8emblage dispersed 
only to resume their attendance upon the evening's 
programme. 


_ 


| vision) : ex @quo-—Jameb Kelly, Thos. 
Fifth clas (8econd Givisien) : John 


Nicholas Long, John Sheridan, James Murphy, 


A dissertation entitled the *©* Spirituality of the | 


Sul,” by Saturnino Ayon, was the crowning act | 
of the gifted 8cholars of Santa Clara College, and 
+losed the afternoon exercises. The gublime subject 


of the zsoul was handled in a most masterly man- 
ner by the talented scholar, and marked him an 
accomplished author, and shining ornament of 
the institution where he has advanced to 8uch 
high perfection. The arguments deduced were 
most logically set forth, and their delivery evinced 
oratorical powers of a brilliaut order. 

Thus closed the first part of the s8econd day's 


Evening of Wednesday. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, 
Nature and origin of tire..... Louis Sage 
Physical characteristics of fire.....Joseph Wiley 
Eleerricity at work... ...--+--..Saturnino Ayon 
As&istants—Peter Bassignano aud H. A Carleton 


These lectures were of the very highest order, 
and were illustrated by a full set of electric, chem- 
ical, optical, and electro-magnetic instruments 
from the college collection of philosophical ap- 
paratus, acknowledged to be the most extenslve 
and valuable on this side of the continent. We 
cannot too highly commend this part of the exhi- 
vition offered at the college for public admiration 
and approval. The students were evidently far 
advanced in the grand science which they treated 
and illustrated with 8uch masterly ability and with 
ﬆ1ch brilliant and astonishing results; 80 much 8c 
that we claim that had the lectures been an 
nounced in our good!y city by practising profes: 
80rs, Who had acquitted themselves with like 8kill 
and results, our journalists would have bestowed 
the most unqualified commendations, and an en: 
lightened and discriminating public hailed the 
whole with the most cenerous applause. 


Second class: Rothews F, Gray. 


| class: Charles Sage. 


These most admirably delivered and conducted 


lectures cloged the exhibition; and pending the 
award of medals and premiums, John T. Doyle, 
| Es8q., Counsellor at law, as prominent member of 


the 8an Francisco bar, himself a graduate of a 


Jesuit college, on behalf of the audience, expressed 


approbation of the rich intellectual treat that hadq 


been afforded, and congratulated the learned. 
Fathers upon the results of their careful teachings. 


The eloquent and learned gentleman dwelt with 
much earnestness upon the importance of educa- 
tional advantages, such as the faithful servants of 
the Society of Jegus 80 thoroughly impart to the 
youth confided to their care, and hailed Santa 
Clara College as the mother of art and learning, 
from whose halls & long array of intellectually 
finished youths would go forth to bless with their 
attainments our rising State. The degree of 


Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on Saturnino 


Ayon, and medals were awarded as follows :; 
FIRST MEDALS, 


Good Conduct : Senior 8tudents—Wm. M 
| —\Ym. McKa 
Junior 8tudents—ex & u0—Ch kidr 
OO IRTenk q Charles W., Skidmore 
Diligence : Senior students— ex & wo—Saturni 
AY@ Joseph ep a Wm. McKay. Te Yor 
ents—ex @equo—Henry A, , 
nn 0 y A. Carleton, Robt. Forbes, 
Christian Doctrine—First class : Adri 
Second class: Charles Skidmore, op Oubiies. 
Mental Philos0ophy- Saturnino Ayon. 


Natural Philosophy—er @#quo—Saturnino Ayon, 


Henry A. Carleton, 
Crgages Chemistry—Louig Sage. 
Llementary Chemistry — ex wauo — 8 ; 
Ayon, Heury A. Carleton, af 6c 
Mathematics—Second claxg : 
Third claes : Robert McKee, 
Greek — First class: Saturnino Av 
clags: Wm. Grim. Fourth claxs : Mg oe. 
Bassignano, Robert Forbes, 


Third 


8 quo -Peter 
Fifth class (first di- 


Saturnino Ayon. | 


Sutherland. ! 
lark he 
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Latin — First class: Saturnino Ayvn. Third 
class : George W. Cope. Fourth class: Robert 
Forbes. Fitth class (first division): James Kelly. 
Fitth class (second division) : John Clark. 


SECOND MEDALS. 


Good Conduct—Senior students : Adrian Cubil- 
las. Junior 8tudents : ex @quo—Heury A. Carle- 
ton, Charles Wilcox. 

Diligence—Senior students : John Newman. Ju- 
nior 8tudents: ex @quo—Charles Wilcox, Louls 
Pinard. 

Christian Doctrine—First class : Robert McKee, 


Natural Philosophy—J oseph Wiley. 
Elementary Chemistry—Joseph Wiley. 

Third class of Mathematics—George W. Cope. 
Greek — I'hird class: Joseph Wiley. Fourth 
Fitth class (first division) : 
Clemente Argues. 

Latin=First class : Wm. G. Grimm. Third class : 
Joseph Wiley. Fourth class : Peter Baz8ignano. 
Fitth class (tirst division): Thomas Sutherland. 
Fifth class (second division) : Robert Mckee. 

Furthermore, one hundred books were distribu- 
ted among the following students, in the aifferent 
classes of English, French, history, book-Keeping, 
Spanish, German, arithmetic, geography, etc. : 
Louis Sage, Joseph Wiley, John Newman, Wm, 
Murphy, George Cope, Bullit Seawell, Charles 
Skidmore, Heury A. Carleton, Chas. Wilcox, Rich. 
Fox, Arthur Forbes, John Sheridan, Domenico 
Ghirardelli, Henry Emeric, Adolph Schweeb,Rubt. 
McKee, Robt. Forbes, Jos. McQuade, Chas. Beach, 


LOCAL MATTERS 
«K 

f gan Francizco Deachers' Inatituts, | 

+ Lincoln Hall was flled last evening with ay lute | 


gent audience on tbe occasion of the monthly exe, 


, of the Teachers' Institute, Mr. Myrick, Prineiggj ,/ 


the Union street Schoo', opened the exercizey yy, 
introduced Mrs. Aurelia Griffiths, of the Union tree. 
Primary Department, to the ladies and gentlemen px. 
gent. The es8ay read by Mrs, Griffiiks was entir16j 


nm I 


| 8tared in the preamble of the Schoot law ot that count; 

as early as 1819: 

1. A svitable incame for school-tegchers and x 0d, 
rate provision or the 8uperannuaitced. 

2. A well designed building adayted for teachih;! 
and for exercise, with provisious for repairs and hey 
| Ing. 

4 Furniture, books, pictures, maps, models, inziry. 
ments and other necessary ap; aratus, 

4, Pecuniary as818tance for necessitous s8cholars. 

The lady made two quotatious trom Frederick Wi; 
liam II. which are not inappropriate to the questn; 
now occupying the mirds of the Board of Equeatic 
the teachers, and some of the public. Said the Ki, 
«© In towns public education +*nd the mamtainunce of 
are not 10 be postponed ior any other 0? the paro-hiy 
necessties or claims whatsoeyer, The are to be rg. 
oned amongst rhe objects to be provided for in the fin; 
place.” And again, in regard to the support of tegs. 
ers: «It is our tirm will that m the maintenance «| 


Saml. Hinds, Fingal Hinds, 
Clarence Fouts, Adrian Cubillas, Peter Bassigua- 
no, Manuel Torres, Geo. Keenan, Charles Sage, 
Jas. Hermann, Martin Murphy, Henry Morales, 
Manuel Claresey, Dionisio Aguilar, Edgar Watts,, 
Walter Cazneau, James Hayward, Francis Skelly, 
Robt. Currey, R. Fatero, P. Colombet, Louis Pin: 
ard, W. Lorigan, James Thompson, Francis Lori- 
gan, Henry Bradley, Geo. Watts, Augustin Pes- 
queira, James Judd, James Atchiuson, Joseph 
(zhirardelli, Gomesindo Pacheco. 


We have thus fully set forth the advantages of 
Santa Clara College, which through the exhibition 
and proceedings we narrate, were clearly demon- 
s$trated. We come now to allude to advantages of 
even higher importance : those that relate to the 
moral training of the youth confided to the care of 
the pious and most exemplary Fathers. To this end 
these devout servants of the Most High are never 
failing, and as the 8tudent advances in his les80ns, 
80 are his moral 8entiments made to keep pace, 
and with the advantages of education for the uges 
of this world, are the inculcations of all that is: 
necessary for a correct life implanted in his heart, 
for the surety of the enjoyment of the world to 
come. To these all-absorbing ends we cannot too 
earnestly ask the attention of parents, for we 8ay 
to them, that learning without moral principles is 
but incurring the hazard of more certain ability 
for evil, while correct moral principles will insure 
the m ost lasking advantages both ty their possessor 
and to those who come under their happy influ» 


Ws should do great injustice not to mention in 
connection with this, our report, the pleasure af- 
torded by the finished performances of the College 
Band, who discoursed selections from the bezt 


masters aid modern composers. The following 
pieces are particularly deserving of notice : 
Violin and Piano—S, Ayon and N. Long. Clarionet 
aud Piano—Saturnino Ayon H. Dinegro. Violin, 
Clarionet and Piano—Gharles Sage, N. Long, 
H. Dinegro., Als8o0 the elaborate and ar- 
tistic diploma of young Master Ayon, illumin- 
ated by L. M. Fernandez, protessor of penmanship 
in the college—a work of art that caunot possibly 
be exc2lled—and that, aside from the degree of 
honor Which it certities, is in itself worthy of ad- 
miration, This s8plendid specimen of penmanship | 
is now on exhibition at the gallery of Snow & 
Ross, No. 219 Montgomery street, aud is well 
desefving an inspection. 

It is well worthy of note that while the 8tudents, 
professors, and general household of Santa Clara 


. College number tull 250, not a single case of «1ck | 


ness has occurred for the current academic year. 
This and many other numerous advantages might 
claim our extended notice, but some limit must be 
made to our remarks, We close by saying : that 
the admiuistration of the most excellent President, 
A. Masnata, S., J., has been a grand snccess, and 
we congratulate him and his worthy and principal 
aids, Fathers Caredda, Alcolti, Varsi, White. Nat 
tini, Ford, gentle Father Prelato, Fathers Kelly, 
Galliano, Guerrieri, and others. 

All hail sablime College of Santa Clara, alma 
mater of learning, seat of sclences, and fount of 
living light for our children; may increase of 
years add increas? of howors, until thy fame shall 
be co-equal with that of the Tvst renowned es: 
tablichmevts of the 014 World. 
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Robt. Woodward, 


every school this be regarded as the most importay: 
) object and take precedence 0{ ali others.” And 
' tinued the essayist: © The King was right. Whil- 
we would haye no teachers who consider teachiro 
as no hing bigher than a livehnood, ye; & 
we are human we require the . 8timulus « 
appreciation, and its corresponding Ccompensg. 
tion, * * * * * Place the teachet above the 
auxiety Consequent u0n inefficient means, Let 6 
indulge in a8 many Ciean collars and cutts ( or her own 
 wriss and not the children's head3,) as necesxary, 
without being frighiened by acpalling visions of the 
laundry bill, Then I warrant the Chj:dren will be the 


Common Sense and Common Schools, In reterring tg " | 
| guccess of the system of equgation enforced in Prugi, 
| 8:e quoted four common gense requirements which wer 


happier and better for tiie 8sunsMIne in their teacher's 
tace, * * * Those who enter the profession regard. 
ing the children with indiftlerence, it not dislike:; who 
cons1aer the service as a disagreeable task by which 
they can make their living, not only sin against ther 
own £0uls, but against tne 80nl of every child com 
mitied to their care, The ministry of teaching, as 
well as the mini=try of preaching, may be protancq, 
and we $houid look upon the pro anution with 
equal borror, Indeed I doubt not in these irreverent 
Aays more depends upon the teacher than the preacher, 
It js only in youth that we will now receive tru'l un- 
questioned, * * * A teacher, to be suc-esstul, muxt 
be thoroughly alive ana awake, Tne sparkle of her 
eye and the emile upon her countenance must not be 
made, but her tace to the little 0:es must be as the face 
of an angel. Let them say of the 8ca900l-room, It is 
good tor Ns to be there.” I know it is almost if no! 
quite impossible ior 8ome of uz to possess our 80uls jn 
patience, let alone Cultivating an earnest enthusiasm 
that will carry us and our Charge through the day. 
Yhe rooms of gome schools are jinconvement, i1!- 
yentila'ed and al:ogether uncomfortable. Tone children 
are often d rt; and disagreeable; but we wil work tor 
scmetbing better, Our cry shall go up to the Board of 
Education and Board of Superyisors; we will beg for 
a Comtortable building, larze enough to take in all our 
clagses, instead 0: baving them colonized in shanties a 
block apart,” 

These tew extracts wil! 8how the tone and intention 


our sPace Will not permit us ro publish m full, Mis 
Wetzler, of the High School, next performed a ditfi- 


able $kill; which was tol:oved by the Calisthenic Ex- 
ercises of 24 8uitably dressed hoys and girls who had 
been trained by Mizs Nellie S. Baldwin of the Union 
Primary School. Tie drill was excellently adapted to 
s:\rengthen the lungs, expand the chest, and d2velo; 
tne muscles of the arms and lower limbs, aud the pre- 
Cisi0n with whica the movements were made under the 
leadership of a 8mart little fellow who acted as ca} 
tam, was very pleasing, 

M's Fowler's Essay on Recreation was very well re- 
ceived aud some ct the touches of feminiue humor 
were loudly app auded. M1iss Brannan sang two 801198 
with great leeling and good raste when M. H. Ne 
quit delivered—gn oration, we 8uppose it should 0? 
called, One paragraph attracted marked attention 85 
being perhars tbe most pretentious boast ever made 0! 
our city, The 8pegker 8aid that *the city of three hills 
not twenty years old had done more to promote te 
liberty and intelligence of the human race than the 
£eyen hHilled city 0: Rome from its toundation to the 
present day.” Mrs,'Mariner honored the company 
with a 80ng and iu obedience to a prolonged call 107 4 
repe:ition sat down at the p1ano and accompanied ner- 
8]f while z1nging a favorite ballad. 


> — 


The coacluding feature was an original poem entitled | 


Our Work, by Miss Heien Satterlee of the Montgomery 
Primary School, which evinced not only considerable 
poetical, but a great deal of healthy enthuszgm all 
that is loyal, good and begautital. F 

be Superintendent of Pub:ic Schools announced 
that the next meeting 9! the Institure would be bell 
in the 8ame place that day month, and the members 
would be glad if all whv cared fox the educational 
movement wou'd give their countevance aud encour 
ems ut to these yery entertaining aud jnstructuye 7 
unions, 
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of this yery able aqddre-s, which we sincerely regret | 


cult piece of mazie 02 the piano-forte with consiger- | 


DD mmmrau_@p—_— — 
4 '4 0p THE YOUTH OF CALIFORNIA.,—The 


\n Independent, of a recent date, has a 
rticle on the '' Morals of the Youth of Cali- 
bY Jt gays: 
6 returns of the 8chool census of 1864 and 
anpears that there Were 95,067 children in 
og - DetWeel the ages Ol four and eighteen 
Wad hy the rule of progres80n tat has 
More obtained, We MAY sately place the 
't number at 110,000. By the same returns 
Kars that 20,441 children between the ages 
[and eighteen years Were not attending anz 
whatever, either public or private. Fully 
\ of those WHO ehould be found at the re- 
of instruction are marked as absent. When 
rrectly view this fact, as well as the mode of 
-<ued by those Who have advanced to years 
n1.00d, yes, and to years of womanhood, we 
Mt 80 greatly at 1088 to discover the true 
of £0 much juvenile erime. It is a mistake 
| the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hat 20,441 childreen between the ages of 8X 
ghteen years, attend no 8chool. Many, far 
any, attend the schools of vice and de- 
hery. Too often is the attention of the hasty 
arrested by the hateful paragraphs in the 
reports, that announces the arraignment of 
ns whothave not attained their majority for 
ost immoral and criminal offences, Young 
ns in California, when not attending proper 
s of instruction, are not much accustomed 
pursUuits that gain an honest livelihood. 
lifting and the crime of Jarceny 1s too often 
ied upon those who must in the nature of 
; take part in the future concerns of the com- 
ty, and who are $till in their nonage. And 
"than this, in that class of crimes which 
ally disturbs the moorings of all virtuous 
' the officers of the law are too often called 
40 look with alarm and golicitude at the youth- 
z of the criminals, 
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INION ACADEMY 


Alamo. Contra Costa County * 


California. 


P Omen 


THIS Institution is located in San Ramon 
alley, Contra Costa connty, Cal. The 
ext $es8i0n will comence on the 


Monday, August I3th, 18G6G. 


nder the supcrintendenee of 
Rev. R. M. KING A. M. and Mins. KING. 


Mtss EMMA BUSH, Teacher of Musie. 


A Competent Teacher in the Primary 
Department. 


Both Males and Females are receired into 
ne Institution 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
| The Course on Instruction is full and com- 
plete, embracing all those hranches uxually 
Wght in our higher Seminaries of learning. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is mild and firm, the 
noral *entiments.and intelect being appeal- 
dd to in the enforcement of discipline, in- 
tea of physical force. | 


SESSION 


The 088101 Will embrace twenty weeks, 
dr live months, 


TERMS. 

| Cbarges will be made invariably from the 
ime ot the pupil's entering 8chool to the 
los of the 8es8ion, and no dednetion will 
be made unless it is for protracted sickness, 
ayable in gold or its equiyalent. 

The First Class is charged 75cts per week 
r $5 00 per month. 


Second Class, $1 00 per week, or $4 00 
er month, 


month. 


Fourth Class, $1 50. per week or $6 00 
*r month, 
Musie on Piano, $6 00 per month, and 


| 09 por month for use of instrument. 


BOARDING. 


The Boarding Department will 'also he 
under the control of the Principals of the 
School, Mr. & Mrs. King. 

The price of Boarding—one-half payable 
in advance—will be $4 00 per week, or 
$16 00 per month of four weeks, includin«s 
room in the Academy bnilding. 2 

Washing and Ironing, $1 00 per w>ck, 

Boarders are required to stndy two honrs 
and a half at night, and to retire at haif paat 
nine o'clock. They are expected to farnish 
their own bed elothes and towels. Lights 
furnished at cost. x 

Contingent Fee, 50 ets per 8exsion. One 


/ the boy to become the true man. My general opin- 


Third Clazs, $1 25 per week, or $5 00 per | 


half tuition in advance. 
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NOTES FROM SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY---NO. 4. 


(From tle Special Correspondent of the AiTa CALIFORNIA,) 


« 


ot, 4 LO SAN Jo8E, August 18, 1866, 
{ Santa Clara Coliege, 

Vne of my most agreeable visits was that paid to 
the Fathers in charge of the Santa Clara College. 
The fronts of the old church and adjacent build- 
ings had been modernized in a yery tastely man- 
ner, and the whole establicghment presents such a 
bewilderment of accessories to modern education 
that I am at a loss which to admire most—the ge 
nius which could have 80 ably combined the in- 
struction of classical lore with that of science and 
art, illustrated by all that the prezent day, in the 
fullness of its host of discoveries and inventions, 
can produce. The reflection naturally arose, how 
much more appropriate the system thus adopted 
than the rigorous one we were compelled to un- 
dergo in our boyhood. Then all was labor, unen- 
livened with aught to excite the attention or stim- 
ulate the endeavor; it was day hook work only, in- 
terrupted by the periodical visits of the drawing, 
music and dancing masters. Nowadays, science, 
mechanics, calisthenics, military drill, and a host 
of other adjuncts4 not the least of which an in- 
Sight into mechanical professionals are bronght to 
| the.instructors aid in this establischment, to mould 


10n of Santa Clara College may be summed up as 
follows: In the extent of its capacity, the profu- 
$10n of its aids and appliances for study, and emu- 
lation in the number and proficiency of its profess- 
ors, and in the yariety of fields it offers to render 
instruction and discipline pleasing to the young, it 
stands almost without a rival in the Union. We, 
can find nothing wanting to its completeness, Not 

alone do the ancient Ianguages form a portion of 
the scholastic zystem, but all the modern European 

tongues are taught by natives of the countries 

where these languages are original. The professors 

of the dead languages are graduates of the best 

European universities, Englizh literature bas its 

special course, Mental philosophy is imparted 

with thoroughness, and the readily appreciable 
$tudics of chemistry. geology, as8aying, and the 
ohysics generally are taught with the accompani- 
ment of practical application. 


The College and its ReSOurces, 


I was very cordially received by Professors R. |. 
' Whyte and D. Ford, who kindly offered to conduet 
| me through the mazes of the Institution, A mere 
flying visit cannot, of course, fully qualify one to 
judge of the merits or demerits of the college, nor 
would I desire to pass upon either mn a hurried let- 
ter: «till there are certain external appointments 
condacive to mental progress, the preence of 
which in an educational establi-hment argues very 
favorably, and of these I will speak in brief. 
The Laboraiory and Scieptitic Department's, 
Receiving an introduction to Prof. Varsi, who 
"has charge of chemistry and natural philosophy, as 
well as the chaplainey of the college, he opened to 
aur view his department. Paxsing into thelecture- 
room of the chemistry elass, the oxtensiveness and 
thoroughness of the same was fully illustrated on 
viewing 80me five hundred pure chemicals, direct 
from Parizian factories. In one corner stands a 
1 orse telegraph instrument of the most approved 
atyl6, This is one of four connecting with the dit- 
ferent buildings, and communicating with the 
Railroad Telegraph, The _udendgyn this depart- 
ment have daily practiQ? in this science, Attached 
is a library of the recognized authorities on.chem- 


This is but the ante-roga to the laboratory. where 


every exsential for amxaying is to be found—acids, 
«melting, evaporating and test farnaces, pulverisers, 
Bunsen's avd Grove's batteries, numbering ove: 
300 cups, and a collcction of 268 bottles containing 
nnlverized ores, the results of the aszavs made here 
the past year, | 
The Mnseum 
[s large and valuable, well arranged, and the 
curiosities easily examined. The central cazes con- 
tain a collection of ,mineralogical specimens ar- 
ranged in Paris, embracing minerals from every 
part of the world. In addition, there is &x larg« 
collection of ores, etc., from the Pacific coast, ac- 
curately classified and labeled. Besides, there is x 
conchological collection, and a gathering of butter 
flies, numerous and well arranged, natives of Sant; 
Clara valley. There is a very interesting collection 
of woods and seeds from the island of Jamaica, W. I 
The philosophical apparatus next claims atten 
tion, and the first thing which caught my eye wa 
an as88ay balance of such delicacy that its b:an 
turns with one-thousandth part of a grain! There 
is Bianchi's (not the tenor) apparatus for the liaue 
faction of gases, the only one in America, This 
liquefies and solidifies the protoxide of nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, and other similar chemical delicacies 


Among other interesting apparatus I noticed a col- 
lection of Gassiot,'s (or Grissler's) tubes for exhibit 
ing the electric light in different gases, of which 
there 1s but one other et in the United States: an 
induction coil of 50.000 feet of wire giving a Spark 
trom poles twelve inches apart; Faraday's diamagz 
netic appartus, all interesting to electricians; Car- 
re's machine tor the manutacture of ice by the 
evaporation of ammonia; and, in fact, everything 
necessxary to demonstrate optics, hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, etc, 

Leaving reluetantly, for there was xo mneh of in - 
terest to examine, I entered the Photographic De- 
partment, which stands isolated to 8ecure a perfect 


iight. It is furnished with three first class cameras 
—a rarity in even 80me professional galleries— 
bull's eye lens, frames, chemicals, colors, and all. 
The Theatre, 
From toil one requires recreation, and for this 


| purpose the Fathers have provided a Theatre. 


Crossing the yard, and, presto! the 8tage, orchestra. 
Scenery and all are before us. It is quite spacious, 
and, I learn, can accommodate from 1,500 to 1,800 


Spectators, the auditorium being 80 arranged as to. 


be changed, and the space 80 occupied used for a 


gyinnasum. The stage is thirty feet deep: the | 
Scenery 8ufficient for the requirements of any play: : 
the wardrdrobe rich in variety and material. By | 
the way, speaking of the orchestra, I am reminded { 


that students are instruc' ed in inst:umental music, 
and take their part in the entertainments offered. 
Phe College Band 1s quite a feature of the institu- 
tron. 

Hurried Survey, 


Passing out I gave only a glance at the tasty 
stulents' debating hall and its library: the armory, 


for military drill, which teaches youth the neces- | 
8ity of 8ubordination; the well-furnizhed shelves | 


of the apothecary shop, with its drugs and prepara- 


tions, all of direct import from France; the neat | 
bath -rooms, always in use in cool weather, but | 
slighted at this :eason, as the boys prefer the use of | 


the swimming pond; the hoxpital and a host of 

other aGzuncts, all perfect in their keeping. I came 

to the hbrary of ten thousand volumes, in a 8pa- 

c10uUs room, and an inspection of the chelves satis- 

tied me that the same were judiciously xelected. 
Finis, 

Perhaps all this detail is tedious, but. it is evi- 
dence given in the cause of education. The col- 
lege grounds are highly orramented. Tt has its 
own vineyard and orchard, The sleeping, eating 
and culinary departments are admirably arranged, 
and the neat device of placing each practitioner 
on the piano in a species of brick cell enables three 
or four to practice without any disturbance. The 
* printing press,” of course, Was quite an object of 
interest, he office, though mall, is «ufficient 
to learn the boys how to stick type, and work 
a Gordon prexs, despite Typographical Unions. 
it has its own wine press, and, grows grapes 
enongh to furnish the table with wine for a year; 
its 01] press, tor the olive trees bear truit; a book- 
bindery; an observatory, from which a magnificent 
view of 4he whole valley can be had: large play- 
grounds, and almost everything that marks thor- 
oughness and efficiency, I was almost wishing that 


was a boy again, when I met President Masnata } 


and had a social chat, which ended in our kind e; 
cort making «a tender of refreshments, and the b 
tle of wine which formed a portion of the en 
tuinment, managed to restore me to a realizaf” 
&f my actual:ty. The visit was an exceedif? 
agreeable one, and I shall long remember the 

ers' attention and hospitality, ToVvcusrt 
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The Post Street and Broadway Schools, 


— 


At the last meeting of the Board of Edncation 
he Superintendent read a carefully prepared state« 
ment in which the following paragraph was con- 
Spicuous : ki When $12,000 are expended upon the 
| reconstruction of the SYNAgOgue, 
try, in English, Frerch, German, and Italian. | obtained tor lesg than $25,000 a first-class, CONVe- 


like ice cream, e'c., but not quite 80 palatable. 
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nient and. substantial brick school honse of 12 
rooms; a £chool house of greater capacity and 
more convenient arrangement of class rooms, 
than has ever before been obtained by the School 
Department for the same outlay of tunds.'”” The 
process by which Mr. Pelton arriyed ar this satis- 
tactory result was valuing the land on Broadway 
at $7,000 and adding the Þalance of the purchase 
money, or the assumed yalne of the old building, 
$12,000, to McCnllongh's contract, By this caicn- 
lation. the 12 class rooms cost the d>partment 
£24,000, or at the rate of $2,009 each, Ferhaps tins 


calculation is hardly a fair one for the BoarC— | 
a1l we will therefore extimate, for the sake of | 


arzument, that 65 feet frontage on 3roadway 15 
worth $3,000. This leaves $11,990 as the cost 0l 
the Synagogue bullding, to which nust be added 


{ $12,627 tor alterations, the xum agreed upon with | 


the contractor, making the cost of ihe improved 
buiiding $23,637 without extras, tor « twelve-clas3 
school-house, We are tcld that this 1s the most ca- 
pacious and convenient «chool ever hullt for the 
money, It is true that in this city no twelvye-class 
brick echool-honse has been built for $23,627, but it 
:: not Quite correct to say that no briek school- 
housC in this city has bean built at a cheaper rate, 
In Tehama st reet the Board is just completing a 
s6yenteen-class brick «chool-house which was 
contracted for at $25,800, It scems that the school- 
honse of which the Department boasts as the 
cheapest it has built, after placing an extra $1,000 
in the land, and thereby reducing the price of the 
building by that sum,!will cost as contracted tcr, 
at the rate of £1,969 a classroum. The Tehama 
street £chool, of which nothing was 8aid by Mr, 
Pelion, was contracted for at the rate of $1,517 & 
room. It is true that the actual cost of Tehama 
street schoo], with cxtras, and not including some 
Sewer work &till to be done, 1s $27,289, showing 
tat there are $1,600 of extras already agreed upon 
| and there are more to come ; but all the extras 
' are als0 to come for the Synagogue building, and 
we have no reason to suppose that they will be 
less in proportion on one building than on the 
| other. The result of the two argnments is, that, ac- 
| cording to our showing, the Department has suc- 
| ceeded by buying an old building, in getting a 
; £chool a little less convenient in arrangement, 
though the rooms are about the sxame #ze, 
 an1 in saving $2,373, at the cost of tive class rooms 
 8acrificed out of 17. And, according to Mr, Pel- 
' tow's estimate of the land, $1,373 has heon *aved 
| by giving up the accommodation at nearly one- 
third of the pupſis that a scbool on the Tehama 
street plan is capable of holding. We trust that 
enough has been aid on the subject to induce the 
Board of Supervisors to think twice betore they 
ratify any more of these bartering propositions 


ſrom the School Directors—and in all cases where 
| there are old buildings eoncerned, to act only 
| upon a written estimatg from a competent archi- 
| tect, or builder, of the Cost of the improvements, 
But if we had persuaded the Board 01 Education 
never again to entertain a proposal to buy an 
vid building, we $8hould {\cel better satisfied. 
The Synagogue contract has received the 8ance 
liv of the Board of Supervyisors, and possibly the 
Dest that could be done was to let the building 
De completed, and bury a blunder as quickly as 
| pos1ble., This evening the award of the contract 
| tor the additions to the Cohn Building, Post street, 
will come up for ratification in the Board of Super- 
visors. The plans contemplate erecting a wing to 
the void building, 80 as to fill up the lot from side 
{0 814e, thus blocking up any carrent of air which 
might come from the small street, Stogkton placo, 
at the rear, The main building is also- to bg 
raised to a unitorm height of three stories. It is 
als intended to erect another three-story building 
a tew feet from the front of the old one, extending 
on each side to within six fect of the boundary of 
the school ground. The two sChools are to ac- 
commodate between $00 and 900 children, and tor 
the convenience of this number ot pupils it is pre- 
posed to make yards of which the total area, after 
dequeting the ground occupied by fences, offices 
and steps, will be, about 2,600 =quare teet, or 2J 
8uperficial feet tor each pupil. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to 8ay that. this child pen will be supple- 
mented by a covered space under the front build- 
ing, which, for children who like playing in a cel- 
lar, will not be a bad addition, That, atter all that 
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has been $aid and written ahout light, air and 
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space as,the great pecessaries for hcaltn, a Board 
of Education should propose to erect two schools 
within a tew feet ot each other, s0 that the largest 
will have a ſourth-rate street on one side and a 
well-like opening on the othor, shows that yhe 
<chool Directors have not given much study 
to hygieve, When the public is informed that 
the narrow close yards between the two 
«chools will contain the dozen closets and Con- 
veniences necessary for the comfort of 850 chil- 
dren, the proposal becomes more astouishing. 
Still worse, that the rooms in this school-house are 
smaller in proportion tor the number of children 


they are to contain than other schools; that two } 


rooms in the basement will be sunk nearly tour 
feet below the level of Stockton Place; that they 
are 18 feet wide by 36 feet long, and only 9 feet 
high, and when they are filled by 50 children— 
<upposed to be the minimum allotted to each 
class—there wlll be only 120 cubic feet of air for 
each child, instcad ot 500 to 600 feet, as in modern 
Eastern schools, If to avoid the certain poison of 
the vitiated atmosphere of the school room the 
windows are opened, the childrea will not benefit 
by changing air overcharged with one Kind of 
poisonous gas for air charged with other poisonous 
gases generated by a collection ot closets, If 
there is any subject which ought to engage the 
attention of the Board, it is the samitary regula- 
tions necessary to he observed where :arge num- 
bers of children are collected together, 

& In this transaction of purchasing and altering, 
the School Directors are of opinion that they have 
made a good bargain. Granting, now, that pecu- 
niarily it is a good bargain, as the School Directors 
claim, it will turn out yet to be a bad and vexa- 
tious speculation for them, and a 1latal one for the 
health of the children ot that locality, if the Board 
of Supervisors allows them to carry out their in- 
tentions. It is one of those bargains which cannot 
be made available except at the sacrifice of every 
principle which ought to be considered in building 
a schoolhouse, where growing children must 
gpend much of their time, These objections have 
already been urged against the plan, and have 
been met with the reply that conceding the im- 
proved building will not be what it 8hould, It will 
tide the department over a temporary dilliculty, 
and it can atterwards be turned into stores anq 
01d. We should have thonght that the members 
of the Board of Education would hare sce- the 
absurdity of arguing in one breath that they had 
parchased buildings much below their yalue, be- 
cause they were erected for a Qvifferent pur- 
pose to what they were wanted, for, and then 
arguing in defense of building an expensive and 
lnconvement school, that they could atterwards 
Se1l it without loss, to be turned into stores. These 
plans, however, would no more make convenient 


shops than they make convenient schools, and if : 


the property is to he 8014 it would be better, after 
the experience of the past, to se1 it now, It was 
not compulsory on the Board to make this pur- 
chase ; two blocks further west, in a far more eli- 
gible neighborhood, a corner lot of more than 
twice the size, might have been purchased for 


$3,000 or $6,000 more than the Cohns property. 5 


True there were no buildings on it, but the School 
Directors could have erected a school house, by & 
good arrangement of the space, that would have 


The Occidental” and th, 
| Common School System. 


One of our most valuable, e8teeme(. 
honest and intelligent'friends has 8uggegt,4 
that the School question ' 8hould he mag; 
* an incidental and not the main feature ,f 
this paper.” In view of the fact that th; 


C 
1s 


(uggestion comes from one for whose pracy; 


cal good g8ense and purity of motive, mg 
have learned to entertain a very high t,, 
zard ; in yiew also of the further fact thy; 
| number of our readers probably entertgir 
x *lmilar opinion to that which is therein 
2xpressed, we have concluded to make the 
above suggestion the subject of our princi 
pal leader for the present week. 
| Now, as to whether or not we 8houli 
make the School question an incidental an 
not the main feature of our paper, depends, 
of course, in no 8maHMl degree upon anvthe» 
question, namely, **18 the School question 
gecondary in point of importance to 80me 
other question ?”? | 

If 80, what 18 that other more important 
question? Is 1t of a mechanical, a philogo. 
phical or a political character ? 


It we be asked to devote more of our 


J - . 
|Jeaders to mechanical questions, where, we 


: 


would ask, 1s the mechanical science whose 


; wonderful truths do not find utterance 


z 


————— 


through the teacher's lips? 

If we be told to give more of our atten. 
tion to philosophical 8ubjects our answer is: 
Show us the philosophy whose first bright, 
pure, and sparkling waters gushed not from 
Education's fountain. 

If we becalled upon to make politics the 
leading feature of our paper, we n8k what 
2 it that has injected its deadly poison into 
| | every vein and artery of the body polit: 
that has arrayed 8ection  against Section, 


strife, 8ent 8word and torch into ten thou: 
sand peaceful homes, rocked a continent 
from ocean to ocean with the terrible throes 


held 1,000 children at a less rate per class roam -. 


than Broadway is costing, and they could have 
afterwards added to the buildings as accommoda- 
tion was required or the funds of the department 
would permit, until they had concentrated class 


| rooms for 2,000 or more chihlren, without setting 
| the laws of health at defiance, or marring the | 


original design of the edifice, But the School 
Directors arc intent upon saving, and their idea of 
8aving is, that allowing $10,000 tor the land, the 
014 building and the alterations at contract price 
will cost them $22,600 against $25,800 for the Te- 
hama s8treet school house, That is, they will 
have saved $3,200 at a sacrifice of the health and 
convenience of the children, and something in 
accommodation of numbers. 
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of war, epriched with human blood and 


whitened with horses' bones the mountains | 


and valleys of fifteen once 80vereign States; 
that has turned affluence into poverty, joy 
into 8orrow, love into hate, and hope into 
* despair; and finally, what is it that is even 
now, day by day, and hour by hour, digging 
deeper and deeper, wider and wider, that 


almost impassible gulf which darkly yawns 


between the alienated and war-embittered 


8ections of our poor, crushed and bleeding 
country ? 


Truth and history point undeviatingly to 


our present anti-parental bigoted, intole- 
rant, sectional and abolitionistic system of 
education, as the great paramount source 0f 
all these evils, | 
| How is it that the last generation was £0 
' full of Democracy, and the present 0 preg: 
nant with Abolitionism ? It is precisely be 
cause Democratic 8tatesmen and newspap?! 
editors, while making office and its emolu- 


| 
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ments their primary objects, have treated 
the education of our country's youth 4s 8 
mere 8econdary affair, 

The Abolitionists, more wise in that're 
spect at least, have looked to the sch00! 
room as the great engine of political power: 
It was 80mething like the gage of Lab 
and Jacob, between whom it was agreed 
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State against State, neighbor against neigh- 
bor, brother against brother, 80n again 
father, and even wife against hushand. 
What is it that lighted the fires of civil 


————— 


'trmer 8hould have all the old, 
4 cattle, and the latter be 80le 
of the young, party-colored stock 
|. tle s00n diel off, while Jacob 
it 8) that all the young should be- 
the striped persuasion, 1N Cconse- 
e which, he in a little{while owned 
"nch the whole herd. 


» our Abolition friends, in their 
ith Democrats. They consented 
Yeracy should count for 1ts own all 
hite Democratic cattle, on condi- 


/ 
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| Ne THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, © 


A correspondentof the Sacramento Union, 
writing from Napa, declares that the people 
of that valley do not want the Agricultura] 
College, and he*'suggests that the capital 
would be a far better place for ig. As for his 
a88ertion about the desire of 
Napa, it is improbable on its face, and it is 
flatly contradicted by the Register, which 
has excellent opportunities to know the con- 
dition of public opinion. If the citizens of 
Napa did not desire to get the State to.estab- 


they 8hould become the owners of | lis 80me public institution and spend 80me 


Olitical pie-balds. 
| 
way, their places have been filled by 
ts, Amalgamationists, and other 
mongrels. 
ng, alas! has the 8ubject of Com- 
hool Education been permitted 
v a Secondary place in the estima- 
those journalists and statesgmen who 
have 8tood as faithful guardians 


institutions and liberties of our | 


They have acted the part of a 
n, who, after his father's death, 
himself installed in the paternal 
, squanders all of his inheritance 
ing and adorning a splendid ob- 
y upon the top of the old edifice, 
1 enemy is permitted quietly to dig 
by one, the foundation stones until 
ling topples to the ground, burying 
kth its ruins, 

Democratic politicians have con- 
themselves with spouting De- 

in newspapers, in QCongress 

State legislatures, and upon 
porners, Abolition school mags- 
school mistress8es have taught their 


that as the old Demoeratic stock | 


The consequence | Public money in their midst, they would -be 


anlike all other Californians.” As to the 8ug- 
gestion that Sacramento would be the best 
place for the college, the Register 8ays: 


** It is certainly true that if horse racing and 
mammoth 8quashes, log-rolling and poker, are to 
constitute the chief topics of collegiate 8tudy, Sac- 
ramento offers peculiar advantages. A four years' 
curriculum, of which the fall and winter months 
should be chiefly devoted to the pool booths and 
race course, varied by occasional minglings with 
the collective wisdom and windiness of the State, 
could not fail to turn out graduates fitted either for 
eminence in public lite or dignified retirement in 
the clas8ic shades of San Quentin. In climate and 
8cenery, as Well as salubrity, Sacramento is 80 no- 
torionsly 8uperior to any other part of California, 
that it is really wonderful why all our State insti- 
tutions 8hould not havo been located there from 
the outset,” 


As a bit of ridicule, in return for the as- 
8ertion of the unfitness of Napa, the above 
extract is to the point, Perhaps other places 


| [are better than Napa as sites for an Agricul- 


tural College, and possibly other places offer 


e people of |' 


1 OOO 
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very near the Oity of the Plains, 
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dren to despise them for their poli- ! 


Fence, it oſten happens that when 
Democratic father polls his last vote 
onstitution as 1t 18, and the Union 
, bis 8ix 80ns follow him with half 


| [From the Freeman's Journal of Noyember 24, | 


A Voice from New York. /#h h 


Zach. Montgomery is the name of a man 


ballots in favor of negro-equality | whom we know only by one or two gallans 


Congresstonal plan of disunion. 


d one, however, 8uppose that our | 


ction to the present Common School 
owing to the fact that it has been 
Abolition purposes. We are op- 
any and all educational systems 
rce the parent to pay for teaching 
ren any code of morals, religion, 
cs, contrary to the will of such 


If the Democrats had the power, 
ull to-morrow propose to deal with 
lren, whose parents belong to the 
minant party, as that party now ' 


Bir 
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| and able speeches in California, and by a 
worthy weekly paper he has started in San 
Francisco, under the. title of the OcciognTAL 
' AND VANGUARD, In this paper he has made 
' a just war on the management of the publis 
schools of San Franciseo. San Francisco is 
; cursed with the 8ame gchool s8ystem as we 
are, The Slate, there, as here, travels out 
of its proper functions to *frun the schools !!? 
Of course, taxing the people to pay for the 
8chools—and for the State officers' picking 
and 8tealings! Mr. Montgomery does not 
seem to take our ground—of insisting that 
schools would be better managed if left en- 


| 


ith the children of Democrats; and | tively to. 4he"yountary oyetom—and that, 


01d insist upon forcing the child- 
kepublicans to 8tudy Democratic 
and sing Democratic 80ngs contrary 
l8hes of their parents, Tus Occt- 
Fould be found as fierce and unre- 
in 1ts opposition to this illiberal, 


q 


| whether or not, the State has no more þbusi- 
| ness to teach than to clothe and feed, the 
children of honest fathers and mothers ak 
other people's expense. Ie zeems, rather, 
| to adopt towards the State usurpations in 


| s8chools the plan of the French Goyernment 


ental feature of the system as it | in regard to another class of houses of 11l- 


We utterly deny that the State | fame, He tolerates them, and tries to r6- 
"tice more right to rob any parent | Pre53 their worst excesses, He points out, 
> Democrat or Republican—of his in numbers of his paper, that these school- 
love ang affection—by teaching | 29919, under State management, have been 
"ard him as either an ignorant or | the hot-beds, in which vicious principles of 


lan, religiously or politically—than ' 


all kinds have been planted, and brought 
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0 bim of his money, his liberty, | 99t 18 politics as \ » in morals, tHoir 
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all 835 more upon this s8uhject 
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| legitimate fruits. Lossing's History of the 
| War, and other books full as bad, are used 
{ 


,8tronger inducements for the. college locg- 
tion; but if the choice is to be restricted he- 
tween Napa and Sacramento, the former will ' 
have the almost unanimous preference of all 
Californians, except those who live in or 


[ 
| 


: 


yarious parts of the country, If Democrats 
do notwant their children's minds peryerted 
by infamous falsehoods, and inoculated with 
bad principles, they had better, even at this 
late day, Seek to put a check on the present 


| couree of what is called school instruction, 


| 
| 


: 
: 


| (reading, writing and arithmetic 
legitimate results of parents having permit 


— 


or, if they cannot, they hal better pursue 
the plan taken by the careful and conseten- 
tious, and withdraw their children from 
Puritan-ruled .schools, as they have them-. 
selves withdrawn from Puritan-ruled church- 


es! The errors and falsehoods taught te 


' children in school—instead of teaching thens 


S, 


—Aare bu 


4 . * o - * a} 
ted **the State*” to usurp a function to whaci 


it has no more right than it has to teac] 
| religion ! 


- 
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Democrats have been snljecting ther: 


" children to Puritanic and Radical influence! 


'jin the 


. 1 ; 
| and mor2 1nsolent, 


Common Schools, * But they ar 
likely to have a rough awakening from thei 
torpor, The school masters and the school 
\narms? of Puritandom are growing more 
Kyen in the old hones! 
and quiet State of Pennsyivania, and in' 


| one of its most elassic counties, and in the 


| elegant town ol 


Ebensburg, it Seems A 


| virago of the Puritan kind has cruelly 
| -] , "A 
| beaten a white boy berzause he was too de 


| cent to sit beside one of the” black pets—a - 
' | negro girl ! 


— 


It is coming to this all over the 


ru 1 -th o } FP * G 
country. The madness of Puritanism can 


- | never 8top 8hort of the violation of all the 


| jnetinets of what is honest in haman nature. 
"| The she-Puritans, who take Boston for their 
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F | Mecca, will not þ2 content till, even in ten- 


| dex childhood, they corrupt the morals of 
| the rising generation, and *miscegenate 

{the colors, as well as the.sexes |! 
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SENATOR STEWART'S SADVIOYAL 
SORODL OF MINES BILL. 


in the Sennts Gf the Uniied Etaies, December 2, 
1867, Mr, Stewart agEed and by nnuniooons con 
get © Obtained leave to bring in. the following 
bill; which was read tics and ordered to be 
vrinted : / Hr | 
te i enacted by the Senate and Houge of Repreen» | 

tative? of the United Stairs of America in Con- 

gress aszembled: 

1 SECTION 1, 1lhat the tax leyicd and collected 
apou gold and Rrfilyer bnilion be £4 apart 80 long 
2s t12> ame Bhall be collected by the Govern- 
raent, 28 & 2Pecis! 1und for the endowment av4 
Suppurt of a school of mines, to be located on ihe 
lins of the Pacific Railroad, weat of ths Rocky 
Mounntaſns, a8 near as practicable to the centre of 
| the raiuing States 3nd Territories, 

\_Kec. 2, And be it jrurther enacted, Lhgi each 

State aud Territory located tn whole 0: 54 part 
. weet of .the castern bass of the Rocky Mountains 

mW8y appoint one member of a Board of Directors, 

& INajority of whom $bail constitnute a quorum ; | 

and in cage of failure on the part of any State or ! 

Lerritory 80 to appoint, the President shall ap- / 

point «ach member by and with the adytce and 

con8ent of the Senate; but no part of the fand 
| herein provided for shall be expended in zalaries, | 
| traveling, or other pergonzl expenses of the 
a7 Board of Directors. 
| B8C. 8. And he 1t. fiirthgr enacted, That the 881d 
| Board of Directors shall have power to moks rules ? 
| and regulations for tho organization add govern | 
 19.nt of the zch02), 8hall appoint its profexgors, 
teachers, and officers, und exercise gupervyision 
and contro] over the fnnd herein appropriated. 

SEC, +. ant bet further enacted, That no pro 
Tess0r, teacher, or other officer of this instituticn 
8hail bo removed except upon charges and gpeci- 
fications dnly inves!igated by the Bogrd of Di- 
rectors, and the decivion of tho Secretary of the | 
Treacury, to whom the facts.and the evidence 
ahall be reported, shall bs conclazive. 

SEC, 5, And be it furthuy enacted, That tnition 
in this institntion shall be free: to any citizen of 
the United States who may prevent proper ey1- 
dences of qualification, t6 be determined by the 
faculty; and it 8hall alzo be free to 8tudents from 
other countries, duly recommended by tho aye; 
thorities of the 8choclesin which they shall have 
become qyaliticd; butal expenscs for books and 
Stationery, and all pergconal expenses for lodging, 
2ubsistence, and traveling, shall be borne by the 
gtudtents RY Ws | 

SEC, 6, And be it further. enacted, The prima 
object of the school being an increass - Ip ww! 
lic product of the ceuntry, by: the practice ap- 
plication of 8Gence te mining, ana the diffazion 
of correct knowledge. among miners rg to the 
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| best metho.is of treating the ores, no 


cnarge 


8hall be made for as*ays, tegts, metallargical or 


other” experiments, except to cover the actual 
coat of material ned, 

SEO, 7, And be it further enactet, That the Rec 
retary Of the Treagury, on and after the Arat day 
of July, eighteen bunared and sixt7-eight, 81811 
got apart the fand hereby appreprizted for the 
purpos3e named in this Act; and he hall, after 
receiving a report from the Board of Directors, 
locate the 8chool and furnish plans-and specitica- 
tions for all necessary buildings and improvye- 


the purposen of the institntion, 

SEO. 8. And be it further enacted, That in order 
that the Board of Directors may be pl-ced tn 
poaa3esgion of the. most approved systeras of equ- 
cation, the Secretary of the Treazury 8hall cauge 
an examination to be made cf the privcipsl min- 
ing 8chools of Europe, and a report to be pro- 
pared npon the zame, the expense of snch $er- 
yice oO be paid o<t of the nnexpended balance of 
ths appropriation heretofore made for the collec« 
tlou of mining stalistics, 


—__— 


{tes 10w, performed by the Special Commis5toner 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treazury to 
collect mining statistics in the States and Terri- 


CEE 


the organization and completion of rhe School of 
Mines cxeated by this Act, be performed unter & 


Derrgencnt gySiem bY Lhe Faculty of eaid tnstiifa- j 


tion, and their report sball be tranamitted 

. anvugl;s to the Tooretary of the Treamzury; wo be 
15 Ea laid b9507o COngrens, | 
SEC. 10, And br of JSurther ennvcteds Flat the 
protewore vud torchers, under the direction of 
be prevideunt of the institntion, shall make an- 
10aL Vizits 10 the pirnepai minng flistnets, 
COMMPUNICA Dy their regpectiye classe%s, Tor the 
Purpous: of ESAmining the mines, mills, and 
1190468 of working, and metruciing the pupils in | 
| the pram operations of wining and metallar- | 
89; andthe eat protcssors aud teachers ghall 
| Al80, ts MAY BS Tthwoir time will permit, give free 
lIoeuires $53 the miners on goology, mineralogy, 
etulnegy, and mining enzvincering, and kine 


* 
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SYLC 3th, And he further enact, "Phi ihe Sec. 
retagy Of ns Lreagury $021) teqitire from tho 


| &tghOrEIng officer Or officers appointed by the | 
| Board Of Directors eanch bonds and vonchers as 
I It (27 Nece88ary IOoPp the rconmity and | 
Prom ah, tyeement of tne fund 
BOO, 19, Aud bent further enacted, That from aud 
GfiOT 196 eE£5iration of the fiscal year commencing 
atv lat, eightecn hundred and 8ixty-eight, not ex- 
CEening one Lair of the fnnd arising from the tat | 
levied upon zold and <iiver bullicn shall be expen- } 


agen by or 00 behalf of the Institntion, the romain- 
Ng naitiy be got epark by the Secretary of the | 
Treamry and investod in Government acenritica, | 
Finch Shall romain, hoth principal and interent, J 
a Permanent fund for the mzpport and inainten- 7 
ance of tho invtitution; and no part of tis re- | 
zETved half, exther principal or interest, *b81ll be 
Hrawn £0 Ing az the Goyerament shall continns 
to impo8't t2x npon gold 6gd sjfiver bullion, but ! 
ater gnch tax ral have craxed the interaat on 
the geeryed itund Shall be vaed for rio gage | 

£ Ln. 
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AdQdress of Rev. Dr. Phelp«s, deliv- 
ered betore the Teach: re) xv attic 
tute, Tuevuny Ev*%, OV: t, 1st. 


| Ladies and Gentlemen of the Teachers' 
| Instutute : 1 tike plea8tre in addres8ing 
you to-night; touras much »s I know that 
| L um addressing thoge who are deeply and 
| practically interested in every phase of 
; the great 8ubject of education 
| is buth a 8cience and an art ; it is a 8ci- 
ence, ina8much as it implies and requires 
a knowledge of the human wind—the be- 
Ing tw be instructed, the vbject to be at- 
tained by teaching, and the facts, truths, | 
and principles to be inculcated in the | 
process Of teaching. It is an art, invg- 
much as It requires Wisdom, tact and »kill 
mn CO1-loping the mental powers, and re- 
plenishing the mind with useful knowl. 
edge. Though it has been my privilege 
to 8pend a large portion of my life in 
practical educatio: A8 a teacher, I pro- 
pose to-night to call your attantion to 
tl Sue of the great principles and ob- 
jects of education rather than to any par- 
teular branch of the practjca] ope 
of the teacher, 


rations 


AS it Wusic, a man mugt have a know l- 
edge of the instrument on which þ 


e Wish- 
es to play ; must thorughly unde 


[Its keys and the powers of Larmony of, 


Which ut is eapuble, 0 the 


/ and on the other wmust laye thorough 


8nc. 9% An! be it further enacted, That the 0 0- 


tories wet of the Rocky Mountmns, ghall, npon | 


- — 


ments, wh:ch shail be plain and snbstential, and | | 
npou the meat economical plan consistent with | | 


—— 


| 


a7 


| knowledge of the science of musice—un" 


* deratand the principles upon which it is 
written on the 8eale, and be able to read 
the notes thus written in all their varied 
forms of rythm, and then POSSUS8 the 
ability, tact and knowledge neceesary to 

' enable him to apply the notes of the 8Cale 

to the keys of the instrument before he 

' can make that, instrument, as Shasspeare 

Says, *discourse most elequent mute.” 
Su the teacher must have a knowledge of 
the human 86ul, its powers and capacities, 

' its priveiples and its immortal destiny ; 

' be must al80 have » knowledge of all the 
various branches of science \dapted to the 
human mind, the principles, truths, and 
facts which form the themes to be taught; 
and then he must have the 8kill and abili- 
ty neCen8ary to enable him wisely to ap- 

ply these prineiples and inculcate this 

| knowledge 80 a8 to educate, in the 8ense 
of the word, that is, educe, bring out, un- 
fold and establi-h the human $oul in its 
barmony and beauty, in its true greatness 
and manliness according to the design 
\ and intent of the great Creator. 


lie nntolded in the unconscious infant just 
as the tree Is in the undeveloped 8eed. 
Plant and nurture and prune that 8eed- 
ling with wisdom and care and 1t will pro- 
' duce n beautiful and fruitful tree. Un- 
der a different and unskillful culture the 
8ame 8eedling will grow up to be & kuot- 
ty, gnarled, unfruitful and shortlived tree. 
So with man, It has pleased God to 
bring him into being in @ condision of 
helpless infancy. And long months and 


All the powers and virtues of manhood 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' 
| 
| 
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their shame ; then the love of power 
and fame took the place of patrivttsm, 
and one by, one the pillars of the gre.t 
Republic were broken down and the 
Empire, into which the Republic had 
grown, itself at length crumbled and 
fell never to rise again. So in later 


| time, when the phiv- ophers of France 


= —— 


had succceded in, educating a whole gen- 
eration in the principles of a blasphem- 


| ous and heaven-daring atheism the re- 


' vult was Such a reign of terror as the 
' world had scarcely ever witnessed. S0 


true it is that the education «f one gen- 


- eration $hapes the destiny of the next. 


years of the most careful and skilltul. 
training are needed to develop into man- | 
hood those powers of body and mind , 


which give to human nature its noble and ; 
Godlike charact*r. But neglect all cul-; 


ture and discipline, or unwieely direct tht 


training of the youth, and phys1cal, inte]- 


F 


The geueral principles which should- 


guide us in this education are the 8ame in” 


all ages. But there are particular junc 
tures 10 the world's history which require 
8peclsl attention to this 8ubject, in order 
that the traiuing may meet and be fitly 
adapted to all the phases of man's ever 
8hjiting life, It may be indeed that these 
very Junctures or phases of man's history 
have been produced by an improper 61 
biased education. In fact it miny be laic 


Teaching down as an universal truth that all thi 


great and terrible «rises in the histury 0 
the nations of the earth, have been pro- 


duced by a wrong, or in »ome way dis: 


turted education of the young, who, 
coming to manhood under the influence 
of n0x10us principles, partial knowledge, 
crude notions, indisticct views, and 2a 
biased moral judgment, make ghipwreck 
of all that is noble and lovely in individ-! 
ual character, or national honor and 


glory. Thus when the youth of Rome 


i 


| were tramed physically and mentally 


to endure hardship, to love, honor and 


| respect the right, -to practice virtue, to 
; Teverence ar.d obey the laws and resp ct | 
| the right, the graces of filial and dumes- | 

| tic ptety, then individual honor aud haps | 

 piness, and national j rosperity contin: « 

; ued to abound, But when the vouth 
were trained to cruelty and blood in the 


rstaud | gladtatorial sports of the alphitheater, 


' 
| when they were educate tv effeminacy 


ous Hang; | and lust in the lap of luxury, then hon- 
| or was but a'name, and men gluried in 


/ Though the present may not be Such 
| a crisis a> we have referred to, it is at 
least a time when the American mind 1s 
fully awake to the importance of the 
$ubject, and when 1t becomes every 
| lover of the noble cause to examine 
carefully into the principles and practi- 
\ cal operations of every szstem that 18 
presented. Doubtless in m ny things 
we arc in advance of uther nation. of 
the earth ; and it may be that, in some 
rcspects, we may be in adyance of them 
in the canse of education, We du not 
propose to ingtitut- any compatls0n tv 
chow in what respects, cr how tar, we 
may be in advance ; but we refer to it 


for the purpose of 8zying that our 8U- 
periority to others ought not to blind us 
to any faults that may ﬆt:|1l exist in our 
own 8y-tem. We onght not to 8uppose 
that we have aitained the -cme of pr 

ſection because in «me things we are 
$2perior to otbir nations of the earth. 
There is 8till room for improvement. 
We believe that the «ystem of educatu n 
in our country, and that system which 
we enjuy in this State has many excel- 
lencies, on account of which it 1s justly 
heid in admiration, but at the same time 
we believe that it has not yet attained 
that degree of perfection of which 1t 15 
cap: ble, and hence we desire tv 8ee cON- 


; : 6 ti : 
lectual and moral deformity will be th” BAL progres 


inevitable result. SY 


It has been my misfortune to he ac- 
eused of enmity »gainst the public 8chool 
sy8tem vf this State. and of endeavoring 
to overthrow and destroy it. I takerhis 
occasion to affirm that all euch accusa- 
tions are without the lea>t foundation 1n 
truth. I do not desire, 10 is it the de- 
sire of those who think with me. to dis- 
parage in the least the present school 
system On the contrary, We TecOgNnze 
in it many admirable provisions—many 

. and great excellences—a $ystem Which 
| bas already accomplished g cat goon, 
and is destined, I doubt not. to accom- 
plish greater good in the education of 
the youth of our noble State, But, at 


NIE Go OO OR 


' tem can be ma le far more efficient than 
it NOW is; tht it can be made to 1cach 
the wants and earnest de>ires of parents 


and 1 bilanthropists in the education of | 


the same time. we do not believe 1t to} 
be perfect, We helieve it 18 capable of | 
improvement, We believe that the 8Ys- | 


Li 


| 
| 
| 
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. 
| 
} 
[1 
| 
| 


the youth of our State much more effec- | 


tually than it now does, And at the | 
*am* time it can and vught to be con- 


| 


' 
i 


ducted with much nmwvre economy. And | 


I do not mean by this that teachers” 8al- | 


| 


aries oug it to be les, By 10 Means. | 


As a general thing 1 believe teachers” | 


' 


 ceive 8uch comprnRition as their valua- | 


| ble xervices des-rve, Good teachers de- 
Serve, and ought to have good pay. And 
poor teach-rs, it they cannot improve, 
 vught to lovk out for 86mMe other employ» 
| ment. (But I do not suppuse there are 
any 8wUch here.) Inderd, in my humble 
Opinion, It Is the puorest pos8tble econo- 
my to give the teachers vu poor 841ary. 
Employ good teachers, und give them 8 
good 8alary ; this is true economy. Ex- 
| perience wnd ubgervation the world over 
| contirm the truth of this principle. Auy 
change therefore Which would tend to les- 
gen the coumpensation wow given to good 
teachers wou!d be vo improveinent ; it 
would rather be a 8erivus injury. The 
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nds of education deSire no 8$uch | 
Ss They rather look upon the 

rs" professlon as One of the highest 
blest, 11d most Importannt 11 Com | 
v And when completed and duty | 
das every teacher ought to be, 
wire to 8ee him receive the Cum- 


— > — 


, 
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starnd the matter, tney would elect a new 


Superintendent. | 
= we are, all of us, stockholders in 


this great State insttution tor educating 
t 


he yeuth of California. You and I, and 
every citizen in the State has a perso0nal 
interest in it. We look to its wize, and 


tion his valuable gervices deserve. 
4 this end they desire ty gee the 
oducitional fund 80 managed that 


Leher Can be pald a Jjust and Pquit- 
vmpenantion, aud all the chiuaren 
State receive the benefit of it. And 
Joxire that this education, thus free 
, 214 enjoyed by all, 8hould bes 
acted, and be of Such a character #8 
at effectually develop all the powers 
papacities of the youthful wind 
itul and consistent harmony—that 
ul wy be imprezed With generous 
les—that the intellect may be 
Wothened to comprebend and grasp 
priveiples—that the heart may be 
4 to love, and admire, and 8cek at- 
Wl that is good and virtuous, #nd 
titul and noble, and that the mind be 
with usetul knowledge, at least in 

p eletyentary principles, 0 that when 
grow up to be ten and women they 
be a noble, generous, intelligent and 
US peoplo—uot only with well-fur- 
| but well-balanced mind 8—not men 
Wonen of © one Idea,” who are the 
pests of zoclety, not encaged In an 
v hell of narrow-minded prejudice, 
nspired with the principles of true 
Wutliropy, With intelligence and vir- 


beaming In the countenance and 


ling 11 the eye, capable of living in 
Treating SUCh an atinosphere as ele- 
and dignifies man in whatever 

e of lite he Moves. 
ch a generation of men and women 
educational gy8tem ought to produce, 
because We Say It does not, and that 
(8 Improvetwebut In order that it 
produce theso noble aud dexirable 
—because We 8ay 1t has defects, and 
halting hike a late man, and needs 
ve these defects remedied. Shall we 
enounced as Inimical to the whole 
In, and endeavoring tv destroy it ? 
o8e_ I werea Stockholder jn 80me 
ble mill ang wine. Being pers6n:illy 
-8ted in the proceeds I take occaniun 
xaminue the property* I fiud tae 
exceedingly rich 10 precious metal, 
he re8ulls8@re not at all Commensurate 
the richness of the ore. On examin- 
urther I tind that the mill, though 
ediugly valuable in many respects, 
ut up at gieat expense, dures not run 
nor accumplish, with any degree of 
faction, the rexults designed by its 
tion. The 8tatps are delective and 
of crush the rock weil, nor with the 
ity they ought; there is alx0 a great 
v1 power 1 consrquence of the un- 
[and unneces8ry amount of friction 
© Working of the machinery, and that 
process of de8ulphurization is 80 it- 
ect that but a mall portion of the 
Is Saved. And Suppose I mention 
Fe things to the guperiutendent, and 
hose interrsted, aud "modestly and 
| due respect to his position, Suggest 
these detects ought to be remedied, 
SUCH IMprovemnts mide as would 
e the results correspond with the 
Iness of the rock. You would SUP- 
IM he were a man Worthy of hoiding 
poxttion be occupies, that be wouid 
at lake these SUggrstiuns into con- 
Ton, and See 1t any uf these defects 
Id be remedied, and these LWproVe- 
MS ade, But suppose instead of this 
In language that showed very little 
prct for the third Commundment, he 
Md begin to denounce me us inimnical 
In best interests of the company—as 
lilly to desffoy the mill and prrvert 
proceeds of the mine, and thuse who 
under his influence Sell8eles8]y reiter- 
the Charge. I repel the charge. I SY 
bs n6 ground tor 8uch an a88ertion, 
Me flint the proceeds of the mill do not 
ll correspond with the richuess of the 
'k, and I point out the defects which 
the cause of it, and by remedying 
eh the owners will get what is jnstly 
Ir due, and what they have a right to 
pet, But the only reply I get is a 
Non of the charge, that I wish to 
oy the mill and pervert its proceeds- 
W,48 an old and familar writer 81ys, 
know not what you and other men 
Y think ; but as for m-,” I think that 
"nm the 8tockholders came to under- 
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' judicious and right management in order 
' that we may receive the benefits 1t was 
| designed to 8ecure, and which we have a 
' right to expect. It is a noble instifution, 
 Qur State system of public ins8truction 


| has many excellencies, and is of incalcu- 


| Table valu». We would not detract one 


iota from its true worth, 
blind to its detects. | 
agement might be better—its defects 


*tock holders 


Yet we are wut 
Wo 8ay that its man- 


| 

! 

| ; 

| might be remedied—improvements ought 


to he mads, eo 'h2it tho 


might receive regnlts more in accortance 
with their juzt expect:itions. And the 
only reply we get to #uch auggestiong is 
the charge that we are jnimical to the 
whole 8ystein—thit we are enderroring 
to destroy our tree fehwolg?! Tt 8ay that 
uct a charge is unreazonble—that it is 
without the lanet foundation in truth. 
Aud yetit is constantly reiterated. Every 
one. however, miust ace that etch a charge 
has no foundation, excvpt it be in the 
ramty, 8elfisghness or 14liciousncss of bit 
that mikes it. 

I 8honld no+ have referred to this mat- 
ter 80 particularly, nor dwelt upon it at 
Such length, had it not been that this 


| charge was made againzat me personally 


by a large number of newapapers in dif- 
ferent parts of the State becauge I used 


8 to be erected. And then he must have | 
{a knowledge of the tools used in bis art ; | 
and then he must have the 8Kill and ge- | 
nius to enable him in the use of thoge | 
tovls, to impress upon the yielding mar- | 
ble the image of beauty and truth formed 
in his mind, Evy-ry s8yStemn of education 
degerving the name, ought to include each 
and all these points. What Is the end tis 
be gained by education ? WW hat 18 the 
image of beauty and truth, of mtelligence 
aud virtue that you desire to 8ee 1n the 
men aud Wourn that come forth from f he 
forming hand of the educator? This 18 
the first queetivn. It touches the tdral of 
pertection in man and woman | which 
Should be clearly and distinetly before tt e 
mind. as the end to be attained 11 every 
child and youth brought under 1nstruc- 
tion, Then the 8econd inquiry rezates to 
the material out of which you are to form 
these noble men and women, What 18 
the nature of that immortal jou! which 10 
every child and youth was de8tgned to be 


placed under such instruction as would de- 


Ns 
| 
| velop it into true manhood and woman. 


| hound ? 
| 
| 


, 


[ 


[| 


| 


| 
the liberty of a citizen, and a 8tvekbo}d- | 


et in the concern, in 8ugg-sting that cer- 
tain defects onght to be rem»-died, and im- ' 


provements made in our State 8ystem of | 


public instruction, Nor would I ever ; 
have referred toit if the charge had been 

left to rest 0n me alone. It was freely | 
extended to all who desired auch nnprove- | 
ments. And now after having rested in 
a mea8ure for two or three years, It 18 
faken up again, and is echoed from moun- 


| thin to valley throughout the whole State. 
| *These men wish to destroy our free 
{ 8chools,” is now everywhere made the 


——— ——— 


digression, if you please ; but 


watehword. But it is no 8uch thing, and 
thoze who make the charge know jt. All 
we want js to 8ee our free 8echool eystem 


perfected 80 that it may give a true and 
noble, and thorough education to all the 
children in the State, 
&tockbolders will. 8&0oner or later, Sec Its 


import»nes, nnderst:ind the matter fully, | 
anl— make the needed imprevements. 


You may consider this an episode, or a | 


mens foreign, to the guhbject in hand. | 
I intimately connected with Education | 


as it. ought to be ; for, you can no more | 
give 18 t gond education without a good | 
educational sy8tem, than you can make a | 


good watch without good tools. Braides, 
it is your high privilege and duty, ns 
teachers under this system, not only to 
8ee to it that all the excellencieg of that 
8y8tem, ns We now. have it are brought 
out and put in operation in the practical 
duties of insfrruction, but it is alg& your 
privilege and duty, and the priviiege and 
duty of every citizen to use all just and 
lawiul means to improve that 8ystem—to 
remedy its defects, and pertect its man- 
agement, tv the end that it may afford 
8UCh an education to all the children of 
th- State as is degigded by a State 8ys8temn | 
of public instruction 11 free 8choels. 

But we return to the question. What 
ought education to be ! What end 18 
designed by education ? and how is that 
end to be attuined ? These questions 
open the whole field of Inquiry, We can 
vuly hastily 8urvey It, tine Will allow 
Us ouly to 86126 and gather up [he geueral 
principles, but the details are ea$1ly ap- 
pled. Give us a correct outline map of 
ally country, and it is not difficult to 8up- 
piy the neces8iry details )to perfect It, 
Sy here ; with a correct view of the great 
principles iuvolyed in this whole 8ubject, 
your own good judgment, as practical ed- 
Uenturs, WI! enble youu cas1lly to 8\upply 
the legger details for the accumpliishment 
of the great end you have before vou, We 
approach this 8ubject very. much as an 
artist would his when he wishes to pro- 
duce xwmne noble work of 8tatuary. He 
must first have a clear, distinet, and vivid 
imprecgion, fixed jn bh ind, of the status 
he would erect, He wust then congider 
well the material out of which his 8tatur 


———— —_ 


And I think the |} 


: 

{ 
[1 
; 


| 


intellectual and spiritual being which, In 
the infancy of its lmnmortally, conSHutes 
the 81hject of education ! Aud then, fur- 
ther, what are the Means and insrumental- 
ities. by which the work is to be accoum- 
piished? What are the truths and prin- 
eiples, the facts and reagonings—what the 
raried branches of 8cience and learning, 
by the wise and judicious and timely ap- 
plication of which the mind shali be har- 
monjously developed into maturity ? 


And then once more What constitutes 
that ability, 8kill and aptness to teach, 
Which will enable one to us8e these means 
upon this material, for the uecomplish- 


| ment of this end ! 


Nov the theory of 
every educational 8ystem ought ty em- 
brace these geveral principles, and rest 
upon them as its ouly true tuundation, 
They include the whole field des igned to 


he covered by such a system. They 8et 
forth the end to be accomplished, and the 
means by which it is to be accomplished. 
And the conformity or digconformity of 
of any system to these principles will tet 
the work of that 8ystem, and its claims 
upygn our regard, 

But. however good the 8ystem may be, 
another thing is 8ti]] needed jn order that 
it may be give us Such an education as We 


it 18 by no | 
It |; 


”- 


« 
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' 


| 


| | 

| oughly competent, or it cannot m1ke the 
| 

| 


| 8Ch06] room. 


onght to have; and that is right, able, and 
efficient management. It wust be coll- 
ducted by men of 8uch enlarged Views 
as Will mike the eystem when pructived 
Whit it is in theroy-. 

A good theory may Þe made the control 


while the principles are correct the resulte 
are not as its friends have a right to ex- 
pect. Those to whose management 1t 18 


| committed may not have tuat greatness 
| of 80u1 which will enable them to compre- 


hend and grasp the grand and noble end 
or de8ign of education, Or, they may not 
have a full and comprehensive view of 


| the powers, and capacitivs, and Gnique 


nature, and immortal destiny of the hu- 
man 8011they are cal ted upon” to envcate. 
Or, they miy not understand the means by 
which this education is to be effected; or 


| the necessity of 8kill and apness to teach, 


in those to whom its practical wvperations 
are committed. Under #tch circum- 
stunces, however goud the system m1y be, 
It must fail in a great meariure, of it8al- 
ticipated result. It is evident therefore 
thet the &ystrm must be under the man- 
agement of {hoze Who are able, and thor- 


education furnished by itwh t'tought to be. 


But. let us leave these general principles 
of the 8ysfem, and its general manyge- 
ment and descend to the application of 
them in practicaleducation,by the teacher. 
And here it will be observed that the 
practical duties and responsibilitivns of 
every Teacher, 8Pring from these vyery 
principles themselves. And kence 1t is 
\ that we have dwelt upon them 80 long, 
The prineiples of any art must be under- 
sgtood before there can be effleiency in 
their practical application, $0 here. The 
priaciple which underlie a good education 
must be thoroughly understood before we 
can 866 their beneficial effects in the 
Thysse prineivies wo hare 


\W hat are the powers, 8U8cepti- | 
bilities and capacities of that pliyalcal, 


_— — 


of narrow and contracted minds, 80 that | 
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hoard to . x9lain ns they unite, ty 
| form un elneational ay*tem. Prom this 
| Sy8tetn titty. come into the hands of the 
Peacher; and all their power for good or 
evil is wow poder bis control. The whols 
8ystem Indeed, Xeept the management 
vf the funds, is concentrated in every 
Peacher, 80 far as his 8phere extends. 


| Hence It rests, 10 a great meagure, with 
| every Thacher to 8ny whether the 8p8tem, 
| whether it be good or bud. shall bo made 
better vr worge, as it paz8es through bis 


bunds. The 8y8tem may be.a good one, 
as perfect as hutian inetifutiona ugually 


get to be. Then the Teacher must en- 
deavor faith fully to carry out all its pro- 
| 71810N8 $0 that its goodness May be geen 


in its fruits. Or, it ray have defects, and. 
then he wust endeavour to remedy thess 
defects. 

But you may 8ay the Teacher is bound 
by the 8chool Law of the state, and that 
he must follow that. This is true to & 
certain extent, But whilet it requires 
general adherence, It does not require 
8ervile gubmission, For instance, tha 
State Superintendent and the State Boarg 
direct what books 8hall be uged in the 
&chovls, and the law requires that they. 

bv” > 8hall be introduced, or in ca86 of refuga) 
of by any Teacher, that school ahall not re-” 
; ceive anything from the s8chev! fund.— 
Now he has given us 80me good books, 

but unfortunately 84me rery bad ones. 

Now what is the Teacher's duty in refers 

ence to these bad books? He cannot exe 

2Jude them, becaus? then the 8ekvol would 

'v86 its portion of the gtate fand. Evi- 

lently it is his duty to use ali his influence 

0 have these bad books excluded by an- 

hority; and at the 8ame time he is bound 

0 correct, in his instruetions, and as far 
18 poss1bie, the erroneous, or false, or: 

/ dtherwise pernicious principles he may 

i ind in the hookes he is required to u8s, 

4 Suppose, for instance, he wers to find 
-ome principle in mathematics wro-1g- 
fully stated in one of hiz text books; 
would it not be his dity to correct it }— 
Evidently it would, And in the same 
way, and for a like reas0n. it is his duty 
to correct false statements of every kind 
he may find in any books he may be re- 
quired to use, I state this to illustrate 

the general principle that the 8vstem is, 
in a great measure, in the hands of the' 
teacher, and 1t is in his power to make 

its excellencies stjll more excellent— 
remedy many of its defects and institute 

es8ential impro\ements in its practical 
workings, You can scargely go into; 
any schoo] district and talk with the! 
| people without hearing a multitude of' 
complaints about the «chools; and I have | 
been struck with the fact that in oost 
cases these evils ars charged upon the 
County Superintendent. But this is a 
gratuitous charge altogether, The evils 
are inherent in the system, and the 
County Superintendent has no control 
over them whatever, His power for 
guod is indeed much more limited than 
that of the teacher, He is only the 8er- 
Yaiil of the 8ystem to Carry out the or- 
vers of the State Superintendent and 
State Board. These evils, of which WE 
| heur 8uch constant complaint, he has no 

| power tv correct, They must be correec- 


of 
{ 


| fail in the 


teaching. 
teaching is low and unworthy, such wall 
be the inevitable results. The water in 
a reservoir will not rise above its foun- 
tain. You cannot look for grand resultz 
where grand ends are not svught. The 
teacher who has the true ideal of mental 
development, as a conception in his own 
mind ot the __—_ to which the 
| youthful mind is intended to be brought 
| by the process of education, will aim at 
the accomplishment of that ideal in all 
!/the instructivn aud discipline and train» 
ing of that youthful nnd; and only 
Such @ teacher can instill into tne minds 
of the young those pantings and desires 
after greatuess and gooduess which will 
renger the teacher's efforts eftectual tor 
the accompli>yment of that end. Im» 
portant as this 1s, as a qualitication in & 
teacher, how few think of it at all. I 
have even heard of teachers who scemed 
to think, or acted as though they thought 
tnat the only end of teachiay was the 
sulary. Whether the s 'hoiars attended 
or not, or, if they attended, whether 
they iNade any progress or not, seemed 
to be no counsideration with them, If 
the salary was a guod one, and they de- 
desired toretain it, there would ve 8ome 
eftort to 8ecure popular favor, and make 
a ineshow by an examination or an ex- 
Inbition ; but as for any comprehensivs 
view uf the great end of teaching, and 
desire to accemp i } thateiid, they 8eem- 
ed not tv be1..tluenced by them in the 


least. Under such circumstances good - 


Schools cannot exist, I hope there ars' 
none In this county to whom 8uch a des- 
cription could, in the slightest degres, 
apply. Then in regard tv the second 
point, that man only is competent to 
undertake the mstruction of the young 
who has some adequate idea of the na- 
ture of the human <ul, 
derstand its powers and capacities—its 
Intellectuai and moral faculties, its feel- 
ings, emotions and passions, and its high 
and noble destiny, and he must under- 
Stand huw all these powers and capaci- 
ties, feelings and emotions exist together 
in the same mind, and mnst all be de. 
veloped in the most perfect harmony in 
2rder to attain the true end of education. 
As to the third point ; familiarity with 
:he branch of learning taught; all con- 
2ur In the neces8ity of this. And & of 
.he last point, aptness to teach. 'Lhis is 
absoluteiy essential to a good teacher! 
And now ig it not a little remurksbls 
that, whilst ajl these principles are 80 e-' 
8e1tlal jn a govud teacher, that without, 
them we canuot have good schuvls, our 
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He must un- ; 
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| ted, if corrected at all. at the fountain 
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; Cigntty of his profession. The princi- 


— vo 


| of education, 
' ature of the humun mind, which is 


| be familiar with the priuciplegof mental 


head, Much and earnestly as your 
Vounty Superintendent might de>ire an 
Improvenent in our schoots, he has no 
rgnt, nor Power, wor authority to make 
Such Changes as are neces8ary to effect 
them, The evils are beyond his reach. 
With the aystem as it is, our main reli- 
ance for good s8choo!s nwust be cn the 
teachers, Good teachers will make good 
schouls not withstanding the defects that 
may exist in the system; and F oor 
teachers will make pocr schovls, howey« 
er excellert the system may be The 
teacher's professiun is an hvnorable and 
important one; and the qualifications of 
a teacher 8hould correspond with the 


ple> we have had occasion to state in our. 
anaiysis of a true educational system, 
present also the evential qualifications 
vt a good teacher. He nuxt be capable 
of cumprehending the true eng or design| 
He mu-t understand ths 


placed under his instruction, He mus? 


discivliue, and understand thoroughly 


State 8ygtetm makes no acconnt of any of 
them excepting the third, and makes a 


burlesque eVen ot thit ? It UN C42 2 Carnest eifourt on the part of all to CON» | 
write vut, 18 a given time, the answeres to 


cortain queations in tho various branches * 
mmmontly 
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f 


all the branches of science and learning, mands of the present age, and Nat Wt mTy 
by the application of which the human he adapted to the ever varying capacities 
| mind is developed to maturity; and ke of th» 
must have the genius, and skill, and apt- jt; Le 
ne>s 10 teach that are necessary in order eorrect views of the nature, powers, Ca- 
to the accomplizhment of the end.— pycities and destiny of the human 80U1, 
These qualitications are all requisite in. and geek to develope its powers IN exact 
a good teacher, If any of them are and beautitul harmony ; let It recugnize 
wanting in any one, he will inevitably and 8et forih the true end of eaqucanion, 
object of his profession. In and let it be provided with buen n COUTBE 
' regard te the tirst, if he has not a true of study as will best secure THis end, 81h 
und adequate conception of the high and #8 will en 
noble end s0ught to be attained, that end mind, 8uc 
certainly never will be attained by his pls, 


It his view of the end of drsires, and -timutate | 
to tread the paths of virtue 48 1T nB8cende 


the bill of sclen«e; let thege principles 
$how themeelves tairly in our free s8ehov! 
eystem, and let them be fairly and falth- 
fully carried vut by the teachers, and then 
will our education be what 11, vonght to be. 


eral principles, 
ance, and breause, | 
well laid a superstructure can be eaelly 
erected 8 that the whole 8a} be 1 eredit 
to the State and zecure the end dreired, | 
viz:;—4 good and thorough education. 


principles betore you, Since the details 
would more thin occupy the fime 01 anc- 
ther lecture, and of course cannot be en- 
tered upon here, It 
to return you my SINCE 
attention you have given to-mglt. 
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ed the Tnstitate to order at 0 o'clock 4. 
| The Chair made the following ap- | 
'pointments: W, A. Menefee and J. W. 
| Jones, 
Smith, Dr 


\and Levi Rackhft, Isq., 


1 

F 
| C nduct, and 

l 


the 


tribute to the 
Of 


onng who are to be edncated by 
the 83 8tem be baged on true and 


l 


large, ennoble and elevate the 
hi as will ins correct prinet- 
inspire right emotions and heaithtul! 
the youthful mind 


T have purposely dwelt entirely on gelt- 
beciuse of their nnport- 
if the foundation 18 


And kaving thus imperfectly 8et thesr 


, it only remains for mv 
re thanks for the 
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Sonoma County Teachers? Institute, 


» 


In accordance with the School Law of 


County Superintendent of Public 
Schools, the teachers ot Sonoma county 
met at the Public School House, at 
Santa Rosa, May 25th, 1867, for the 
purpose of holding a County Teachers” 


Institute, Superintendent Ames, ex- 


| o/icto Presigent of the Convention, call- 


4 


M. 


Secretaries; Prof, W. A. OC. 


Committee on general business and ar- 
'Irangement of cxercises, 
The Superintendent here $tated the | 


} | . - s 
convention of teachers, and the great 
| | benefits to be derivel4 from 1ts proper 


urged npon those . present 


? . 
Clieerta 


F 


the occanion, It was here agreed 


, O'Neil, Mrs. Woodworth, | 
a Standing 


perfurmance of all Cuties 
{ 


general interest and profit ! 


poaed by the Stite Superintendent 0] 
Mrate bonrd, bo bs entitled to atfirst grade”? | - 
certificate, no matter byw utterly unqual- | 
166d be may be in every Other respret. — | 
Every mu at ul acquainted Wilh Luc 8ub- 
ject knowp that this is the (east of all the 


is this 11 th Very V Ittls v7 
| Let the xy8tein bo improved and put un- 
d-r right vIEDTRECSY nt —lot the obatrar- | ; 
tions be lasty vut of the way which now 
exciude thous nds of ebiidren from ite 
joying its beaefits——let adequate provision 
be mide tor SeCUTING good and competent 
tenchers—let the evstem be divested of its 
narrow, contracted and partizan ehiurac- 
teristics; take off its 8hackles that It may 
develope itself to mevt thr wits 
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ualifientions neceaaury tt constitufte a 


Education CUN never D:: wh 


vl. 
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4 Fr q , 
the SLOW 
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and dr. | 


. SS. +4. oe 


| lished partamentary usapes. 
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[os | . | [than five minutes in any discussion 
good thacher, and yet i our sy8toem 16 Is | ]} . 

ang de the ebivl, nnd wndeed aumost THO Only | 
requisltr, | 
it ought to be with euch giiring velects 


No member shg 


. 
a + 


than once 0: 


HNOPFC 


{until all desiring to Speak shall have 


had an opportunit Y, 


C.! OP? \ ON + 1) "TS, » | 
wuperintendent Ames announcetd that | 


The following By-Laws were enacted: 
| 1. No member $hall oceupy more 


x | 


that the exercises of the Institute 8hou1ld | 
be conducted in accordance with extah- | 


l] DCCUNY the (1001 | 


| the 8ame $ubject | 


[ 


| 
| 
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the Convention was ready to enter upon | 


regular duatics, 


F 
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Whereaupon the | 


committee on arrangements reported | 


Arithmetic as the first 8vhject ſor dis: | 


CuUSS1L0N, 


In this connection Dr. O'Neil 


was introduced to the Convention, and | 
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i-ned them, and the importance 061 
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IU | 
* £284 and nhilosoph- If in our county. | 
1rs6d In a SClentin an phil ; ly {Rog \ 5 -onofed the follow | 
nnnecti - j - Anqderson pPropuzct ONOW = | 

F manner upon the connection ve * C ] | 


} Y n * ; | 
* by $ . 1 ? | "AYE fn y* \ JV (IOCISIVYE 
L. 1 TT \P _ arithmetic Operations, ; NOT W 118 il Wore adopted | J {1 
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ww ed by.-.4 Leng ral (118C mESI0N Upon 
F hot method of te acting this most | 


WrfAank ranch of edncati It, 


| YOLG; 
Wnrrgtyns: An article appe ared In 
the last is8ve of the Sonoma Demoerat, 
| ten lines t9 0 INJU i18tice to dab hore? 'F i4)- 
4 the COMMEencement of the after- [ pitt, and calculated to P:ac 6 the DUPC I - 


| a envoottion of Mr. | {| intendent and mo bers of this That; tute | 
3 SESSION A ATTIRE SULLAESL \ | 


in an unfavorable light | befare the people, | 
Since at the Opening of the [nstitute 
% rotes80T Lippitt Was absent: therofore, | 

Resolved, That we, the members of | 
'- to the intorest and pleasure of pow Institute, - represoent the article, 


those teachers ac equainted with | 
noo of magic formed themselves | 


1 


ems 


= 1 o % [] 1 + { | 
1 SINCINg CLAss, Trnm contributed | 


wy” {touching this point lpcarovete (26. the | 
| Superintendent did not administer a} 
| robuke to Professor Lippitt, bub only | 
yoted to e88ays upon | Þ/ {| pronounce 1 him disorderly in discus- 
c ing matters that did not prope! rly come | 
Tot: | |} before the Institute. That by the term | 
ing and conducting Fecnations and} | disorderly, the Superintende nt States, 
cies in ungraded schools; follow ed | -| that he wished to convey the Mea th: at. 
| Professor Lappitt Vas out of order , NOL} 
disorderly in tho common aoceptation of | 
4 | 4 k, ; —_ 
b-olred, That it 18 the 8enSQ of this þ pg Frcs] That the Sonoma Democrat | 
yention, that the sell win wer, * = þ be requested t) correct the offensty y 
[is unworthy & place 1n our 50400's |. |s&tatement in _ its next is880e, 1 accor- 
\V grad: 1 calculate 1] to foxter falsc- | Moe ith eee 2 2K; A etal | 
a : ag. : Jl TR x: | 'Fhe excreises of the Convention wero | 
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training, best methods of ar- 
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reneral discusS10N of the sahjects, 
the ad \ption of the following: 
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v] interesting and pleasant, and 
[1 CVenine £6S810N Wa5 held at the hig! ily 1nteresth ] 


[louse, Sauljects,” moral train- | | the whole oceasion one of deep cordl Lat: 
nd teacher's miss10N, | |ty and beautiful havrmony.. The man- 
"dk | Into of the Institute reveal but fax in 
Es as 4 tne? he lengthy atances of members deecending from we. 
1 to oljeet tenching. - the let wn lofty, noble purpose of their meeting, to ! 
a7 touch upon 8h ec is foro! on to 1ts aA 
5” I . | psign., Lvery member must haye' left 
ed, That 1t 18 the sense of this}. 4. his store of knowledge qnd expe-| 
ontion that object teaching 18 the | j.; noe enlarged, and his zeal and luye 
and most natural mode of teaching | *e... the pfofess10n expanded, . 
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Mools, and school teaching, | 


boning Sesslon—Lecture., Sulject, |: oor Y ow PE: 
ndance of English on tho ancient | | / 

nages, Discus$10ns TCSPectimroymm—— 
riety ol int P duc x 44 t! 1C Bible into 
\ublic echools, | 
1UR8DAY.—Forenoon &spent upon 
| p 


3 . 1 M 
ects of anatomy, phy$10tlogy, and /* 


- 
* 


iHE BosToN SCno0Ls AND SCHOOT. SYSTEM. 
—A Boston correspondent of the Sacramento 


ling, which subjects were continued 
of the afternoon, together with 
branhy, Union, recently writing from that city, 84s 
uring the cyening sessl0n the fol- The recent excitement in the neighbor- 
ing city of Cambridge, occasioned - by the 
anoation on public morals, brains 's8evere punishment. of a girl of sixteen, a 
PUSCLC, pupil of one of the public schools, has aroused 
the attention of our citizens to this ques- 


ng subjeets were” treated: Influence 


DAY, —Forencon, es8aFs on deyel 
ent of the affections, morals fo1 


” oy WE. ; .* £ $. a : rev 
br ends Tn oleh on a, on of punishment in our city schools. The 
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| | | reports of our School Committee 8how that 
banship, Afternoon devoted to 


| ; - (during the past_ nine months there have been 
ra, Professor Anderson, of Ilealds- M —__ | 


in our 8chools 13,744 cases of corporeal pun- 


offered the followino resolations, . 
ishment. 
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k were aA a These figures startle everybody. 
1 Were UnanImous1y adopted; | | 
red, That we ' 2 TOR Lt was generally understood that teachers 
8020 at we regard it as the oO fs —_— 
Io | pot agg £2 ; were authorized to inflict pers0nal chastise- 
ble duty of every teacher to 5 
i ep Inmselt a progressive and | ment In cases of 8erious misdemeanor, but 


matic 0 urey of study, J | 81ch panishments were rarely heard of, and 
20:ved, That 6 cultivati: | 

weak... the cultivation of | fg supposed that they occurred except at, 
{IM Au ns attributes, heing the 


bnale ; [ ( p ir "V6 Is. Fe » f 
mate object of the a Pt) Ty long intervals, The intelligence, officially 
s worthy to retain his place | conveyed, that 81xty-nine chilgren received * 


NS, who permits himself to || corporal punishment"in one echool every 
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| ty the Lear "hers © ft this evunty the | have been asked during the last week CON=« 

xpendtture nocessary to farnish | cerning the workings of our school system 
__ dducetiond) Journal, and 
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 relerence as will afford 


than it has been. pleasant for its adyocates 


(wiart.- | AnsWer. P " P F 
ui VUDDOPLUNIEY to wee te aa the | Wa 
16 requirements of their pro- |”. ** A few days ago, in one of our public 


«>, Thai 11% Wah "Oo hey” this ey Rio voy en LPS lll. his 
ty tender $9. 06.8 | 12ck and $houlders were | lack and blue, 
Acer tO Out rorthy vup erin- ||,  feelin® in this matter is 80 general : 

" h118 Board of Ex: anmin ers The fee ns = ane Ty : 0 90 $LNeray nnd 
"ans or the proper and efficient || earnest that it is not unlikely that the whole 
11 whic h they have disc harged | 
"ates, and for their earnest efforts 


taudard of the profession | 


8ystem of bodily punishment in our 8chools 


will be speedily done away with,” 


The doing away with corporeal punish- 


4 * 
ment in the schools will not mend the mat- 
' ter. The root of the evil is in the unnatu- 
rainess of parents allowing the public, the. 
profligate, the 
cho8e toachers for their children. In this 


profane and Lentious, to? 


{" 


great city of San Franersco, for instance, 


INT "LO 


every man who votes—though he may be 
! the 8educer of our. daughters—has a yoice 
| in the selection of -tae teachers of our chal- 

dren, While this condition of things laxsts, 
' the school s8ystem will not fail to have harsh 
and repul=ive features about if. Allow each 
parent to select the teacher for his or her 
children and all these harsh and disagreea- 


ble features would yanish. JO }) T2 ” x 
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Var Public Schools, 
_ The financial embarraggments of the Public 
School Department have caused almost univeraal 


alarm, and led to many snggestions of meazures of 


retrenchmeut and reform from persons in authority 
and out. Certain expenses, which are considered 
not indispensably necessary, but which have con- 
tributed to the drain upon the school funds for 
years, have been cut off, and there arc others of a 
like description which ought to share a 8imilar fate. 
That is indeed a fortunate community where public 
8chools are sustained with generous liberality ; 
but liberality ought never to be allowed to descend 
to extravagance, Previous . Boards of Education 


this, that they erected costly and beautiful school 
edifices for the reception of grammar classes, 
while the primary 8chools were left in a measure 
anprovided for. - It 1s evidently the better policy 


\ og _— — 
4 wy may have been guilty of a sort of extravagance in 
vocal music | f p MOM 
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must be given the preference. The Lincoln and 
Denman huildiags are ornaments to the city, and 
will remain s8nch while their 8ound foundations 
8tand. The friends of education and the youth of 
the city are proud of them. They do not, in reali- 
ty, belong to the particular distriets in which they 
are located, but to the entire city. And yet the 
oontrast botwend them and many of the structnores 
In which the primary schools are held is unfortunate. 
A man who stands in front of Lincoln Hall and 
gazes upon the massive walls, extending high 
above all zurrounding buildings, and mounted with 
a profugion of classical ornaments, or enters its 
clean, dry, furnace heated, light and airy class 


rooms, ard] - gees bundrics of hale and 


hearty boys, comfortably seated and up: 
plied with every convenience, and then 
walks oyer to the Greenwich school Hhonze 
for primary classes, and looks at its low stories of 
brick walls, stuck under a hill, covered with a flat 
roof, 8uUpplied with narrow windows facing a bigh 
'bulkhead on two sides, will be very likely to ex- 
press a Couviction that something is wrong, In 
; this place he will find nearly four hundred little 
* children cooped up ; the ceilings are low, and every 
; Portion of the interior gloomy and uninviting. The 
walls are damp and coyered with moss, while the 
{ high banks adjoining have caved against thera in 


' 8everal places, making it appear still worse dilapi- 


dated. The building is heated by stove fires, but 
they are evidently insufficient. The location, also, 
is very unpleasant, and, in fact, there is nothing 
'abont the houze which can hy the marked con- 
trast between it and Lincoln Hall. But, because 
the one is not good, it does not follow that the 
ofþer is bad, nor will it contribute to the 8uccess of 
my project of economy for the people to whine 
about the matter and ery out that the Lincoln and 
Denman school houses ought not to have been 
built, They are built, and to raze them to the 
mound would not restore the money which they 
:z08t, while their proper and legitimate nse will re- 
lace it a lundredfold to the benefit of this and : 
woceeding generations, . Every good man ought | 
0 rejoice that nearly a thousand boys are comfort- | 
bly provided for.at Lincolm Hall, but” let such | 
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to provide for the primary schools first, if either | 
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uidings as that 
tructed and made als8o comfortable. That would 
20t be extravagance, and the necessity for 8uch 
work, in_nearly every districk, is present and im- 
perative: 'Ittzeems that every expense ought to be 
ourtailed, every extra accessory thing about the 
Department lopped off, before a thought is enter- 
tained :hont redncing teachers” salaries or ceasing 
the work of erecting snch houses, of both the 
primary and grammar grades, as the grow- 
ing necexsities of our population require. A 
community which - cantot provide for the 
edncation of its chitdren, is woſully poverty 
8tricken ; and if it neglects or refuses to do 80, 
having the means, then it deseryes to guffer the 
prezence, and endure the ontrages of a race of 
criminals such as always exizts where the educa- 
tion of youth 1s neglected. Tt is not the payment 
ol fair wages to teachers; it is not the erection, 
even, 0! eostly xchool buildings, which has thrown 
the Department into its pregent embarrassments, 
Small leaks will sink a great 8hip, and small leaks 
have drained the funds of the School Department 
The memHers of the present Board, 
who arc moxt atteutive to this matter, recognize 
the propriety of this by commencing their reform 
measnres with the closing of seyeral of these 
s8mall leaks, and it is noticed that, when bills for 
repairs, furniture, snpplies, etc.,, are read in the 


Board there is a disposition to ask questions about | 


their gennineness, and they are not rashed through 
with that dangerous precipitancy heretofore oÞ- 
38erved. 

If our condition is embarrassing or even alarm- 
ing, we may take gome consolation ſrom the fact 
that the schools of other cities, older and better es- 
tablished than San Francisco, have encountered 
the 8amec perils, In the great city of Chicago in 
1863, the reports say the schools far outgrew the 
accommodations, and the Department was com- 
pelled to rent rooms in eyery part of the city. In 
Bs. Louis in 1864, 2,000 primary pupils were out of 
gchool because there was not accommodation for 


on Greenwich s8trect, be reron- | 


_ ure furnished to the students, instruction 
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(Jndowed and fast increasing public 8chool 
which furnishes free education in all the 
co,-m0n branches, there is the College of 
alifornia, The Pacffic Female College, and 
Ars. Blake's Female Seminary, in which 


in all the branches of collegiate, useful 
+nd ornameutal education, given in the 


hest colleges and $&minaries of the Eastern |: 


States. In 8ome respects the older instiiu- 
»jions of the Eastern States ſurnish educa- 
{onal advantages not to be had in the 


' newer Society of California. Many of them 


iating their origin back for more than a 


hundred years, bayve accumulated by 


-nbscriptions, bequests and donations, 


'trincely endowments, which enable them 


t- furnish to their students, in}their libra- 
ries, all the accumulated literature of cen- 
:uries, complete geological and mineral 


' cabinets, large museums of natural bistory, 
:nd complete philosophical and astronom- | 
cal instruments. On the other hand those | 


»der institutlons have their disadvantiges 
Their long 8tanding and great age too oft- 
en engender a pride of birth, an aristocrat- 
'2 8entiment and aristocratic habits which 
ire not found in the newer and more dem- 


' veratic institutions of the later s8ettled 


— 


them. In Lonisville, Ky., in 1865, there was, say ' 


the reports, *'a crying demand for more school ac-, 


commodations in every part of the city.” Balti- 
more felt a pressing want of school houses in same 
year, and scores of the New York primary schools 


-— 


were crowded to excess, many of the pupils being | 


obliged to stand or sit on the floors; and in Provi- 


dence and Springtield the necessity for increased | 
2ccommodations for primary clagses was pressing- . 


iy urged. 

These cities met these difficulties and overcame 
them, without ever sacrificing a 8ingl2 genuine ed- 
ucational interest. In seyeral of thoge named, and 
in Philadelphia, reformers insisted, as 80me do 
here, that the High Schools were an incumbrance, 
and ought to be abolished ; but they could not guc- 
oeed, and those gchools still remain. 


There are undoubtedly very many matters of ex- ' 


pense to our Department which can be disposed of 


with benefit to its finances, but one thing ought to. 


be borne in mind—that good school houses and 


good schools are never an expense or & burden to" 


people who appreciate the valine of education in 
ihe moral, zocial and political economy of a Chris- 
fan State, 
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OAKLAND SCHOOLS; , 


Oakland is doubtless destined to be, it | 
it is not already. the educationai center of 
California, It is of convenient and easy | 
access to all the routes of travel, is suffict- | 
vntly near to the great commercial center | 
of the State for convenience, and far en- 
ough removed thereſroin to secure that 8@- 
eJusion and quiet 80 es8ential to the suc- 
voss of educational institutions; and 80 far 
1s its 8anitary sitnation is concerned, no 
hetter or more healthful location could be 
{ound in the State. In addition to its well 


_ 


>tates. 

Of all the evils engendered by educa- | 
«fon, the worst is that false sentiment that / 
4 collegiate training entitles its posses- 
*2r to the distinguished consideration of 
«ociety. Let the inmates ot co!lege balls 
4nderstand that the training they there re- 
ovire entitles them to no homoge or res 
pect, except as thereby they do life's duty 


Hetter and become more vseful to their 


country, to society, and to mankind. This 
aort of false, contemptible aristocracy is 
oftener bred in the old long establisbed in- 
stitutions where wealthy men's sons econ- | 


gregate than in the instiintfons of later or- |: 


izin and democratic growth. Eut the 
zreat advantage of the Oakland Schools to 
'Ue citizens, of Alameda County is their 
proximity to our own homes. Most parents 
7Trefer to bave at least, a partial control of 
1bejr childree even during their education - 
ul training, and hence naturally prefer 
+nch institntions as are 80 near home that 
pupils can make monthly or quarterly vis- 
its, Besides attaining the advantages of 
400d schools, the cost of long and expen- 
-ive journeys is obviated, the tendency of 


young men to get into reckless and disst- 


pated habits is less8ened, and, most impor- 
'ant of all they remain in a measure under 
the control of home influence, 


We hope the day is not far distant when | 
®the entire length of this County will be 
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_ nc. —— e people of Oakland now, 


within an hour's ride of Oakland; then ey- 
ery home in the valley will be in as easy 
»Ccess of the best schools of the State as are 
In onr opin- 
.on railroad communication with Oakland 
vill benefit this County as mnch in this 
r-spect as in the more apparent addition 
'0 her material wealth. True, it is entirely 
4 moral benefit, but none the less real. It 


will place the best of collegiate and semi- | 


nary education at the vary doors of every 
home in the county, Parents can send 
{heir 80ns and danghters by the cars to the 
«tool room with as much convenience as 


” they now 8end them to the public s8chools, 


and with but a trifling additional cost. 
Who can estinate the difference between 
an uneducated community, and one refin- 


»d and enlightened by 8nch an educational | 


training as "the Oakland schools can fur- 
nish? | 


Bnf. in addition to the educational in. 
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«titutions of Oakland mentioneq above, is 
ihe Oakland College School. It is under 
the Superintendence of I. H. Brayton, as. | 
| 
| 


sisted by an able corps of the most emi- 
12nt educators of the State. It had its he. | 
ginning fourteen years ago, and bas grown | 
until now, the last catalogue s8hows for the | 
past year 243 8tudents and 15 teachers, 

Its next term commences on the 15th 
inst. . It has commodious buildings and | 
well arranged school rooms. 


Its object is | 
0 furnish boys with the 8olid branches of | 
elementary education which will - fit- them | 
for business, and also to fit classes intend: | 
ing to take the collegiate course of the | 
College of California. | 

College professors find as munch trouble | | 
in classifying their new students trained in | 

| a3 many 8chools and under as many teach- | 

ers as there are pupils, as a militia Colo-, * 
nel does in marshaling raw recruits, | 

The College School obviates this difficul- 
ty and give a uniformity of training to 
classes preparing for the the College prop- 
ar 

We most warmly commend the College 
School to the consideration of parents who 
intend to give to their s0ns a collegiate edu- 


cation. 
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The Puritan press of this State has had 
much to say about the Catholic School ap- 
propriation, by the Legislature of Idaho, 
The story originated with the Idaho States- 
man,—a paper cohducted by as contemptiþle 
a scrub as the Pacific coast contains, Of 
course, the misrepresentation of the local 

' paper at Boise city, misled both the tele- 
| graph and the outside press, 

In the first place, the bill did not appro- 
' priate anything to Catholic 8chools. It was 

| s1mply an appropriation to the Sisters of 
| Charity, for humane and charitable purpo- 
8e8, Such as the Legislature of California 

| makes almost every 8ession, In a mining 
country like Idaho, where there are num- 

bers of 8ick and destitute people—and where? 

public officers entrusted with the public 

' funds are not oyer honest—the good Sisters 

' were 8upposed to be the best and most eco- 

| | nomical almoners of the charity of the Ter- 
ritory, We may state as a matter within 
| the personal knowledge of the writer of this 
article, that public officers of all political 
| parties haye recklessly robbed the public 
| kreasury in Idaho, Even the hospital funds 
| have been stolen and squandered, and tne 
| destitute and s8ick were turned into the 
Streets, tor want of funds to sapport them. 
It was in contemplation of this condition of 
things that the Idaho Legiclature decided to 
entrust the Sisters of Charity with the dis- 
| tribution of the alms of the Territory, With 
the motive of the Legislature in doing this 
. we have nothing to do, There might 

have been buneombe in it and there might, 

+ not, The Territory is head over ears IN 
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debt—its. scrip is not worth ten cents on the 
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<0) that even if Governor Ballard had 
betoed the bill it is quit@ probable that 


dixters would not have been able to re- 


Lanything from it. 
e text of the bill 


| but the following extract from a pri-| 
Notter from Mr, Thomas Foye, the As- 


itzelf we have not 


r of Boise county, gives a fair idea of 119 


ASIONS:; 


The Legislature has done nothing but 
a bill entrusting the Sisters of Charity 


the distribution of a fand of $30,000, 
the henefit of the indigent sIck of the 
tory, It will not amount to anything 
> if the Governor does not veto it, for 


e is no money and not likely to be any. 


as forced upon the Legislatnre by pett- 


s from the outside, slgned, for the most 

by non-Cathohes, and. 18 understood 
to he a piece of political buncombe,””” 
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0akland College School. 


new catalogue of this 8cbool contains 
amcs of 243 students who were 1n at- 
nee last year, and a list of 13 teachers 
ved in the work of instruction, The 
tion has grown up from” its small be- 
1g, nearly 14 years ago, until it is 
extensIve educational establisghment for 
ang yonng men upon the coast: Messrs, 
on, Campbell, Dodge, Sibley and Tait 
earned a position in the first rank of 
tors, and are entbusiastic workers, Hav, 
had occasiun to visit the scbool often, 
e enabled to speak from personal ob- 
lon of its every day operations, It is 
ling to 8ay for the discipline of this 
|, that of its large pumber of pnpils 
| has not been ground 'for a 8erious com- 
, vor a removal for bad conduct during 
ast year, 

land 1s filling up with educational in- 
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; College of California, 


Fourth Annan Commencement -.. Acirees 


\ - T by Profeszovr SHHiman, > 
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_ # 
The Fourth Annual Commencement of the Colre 
9: Califorma, Oaklann, took place June 5ti:, The 
f0ouble even$-of the gradnating excrciscs of this in- 
fantile institution, with addrevses by Profegzor Silltnan 
and Rev. Dr, Stone, and the annual gaticring of the 
A&*ociated Alumni of the Pacitic Coast on the *eme 
day, induced a large number of ladies and cventlemen 
{0 visit Oakland, The uay was remarkably fine, and + 
Vakland and thethady gronds of the California Col- 
ege were througed before noon by residents of the town 
and visitors and Alumni from San Francisco and other 
parts of the State, At noon a procession was ſormed 
in front ofthe College building, and the invited guests, 
o %* ” 5 
Alumni and College tutors, headed by Willts's Band 
and the youth of the College School, and followed by 
the undergraduates, marched through the grounds and 
by the high road to the Jarge hall of the College 
Schoo}, which was already well tilled by visitors of buth 
3OXC9, 
EXERCISES, 

On entering the hail the principal guests were es- 
rorted to the platform, while the rest were accomodeted 
with seats on the right side of the building, On the left 
were placed the graduates and the members of the 
College. - The Juniors were distinguithed by a red 
roselte, the Sophomores by a blue rosette, and the 
Freshmen by a white rovette. The red, white and blue 
being the College colors, The hall had been tastetully 
decorated for the occasion, and was quite full, Willis, 
who had placed tis £crVices tor the day at the disposal 
vf the College authorities, was present with his orches- 
ira and occupicd the gallery at the end of the hall, in 


{| which, also, were accommodated the youth of the Coul- 


ere School, The Marshal of the day was Mr, Camp- 
bell, a8xivtant tutor in the College / eb ww The 
myiced guests being seated, Viee-Pretident I. Willey 
zcting gs Presicent pro fem, wok the chair. Amongs!i 
the gentlemen on the plattorm were Professor Silliman, 
Hen, McDowell, Senator Cole, Gov. Low, Rev, Dr, 
Eclls, Rev, Dr. Stone, Rev, Mr, Buel, and other dis- 
tinguiged gentlemen vhvve names we do not recolleet, 
The faculty of the College trad the trustees were als0 
reprefented on the platiorm, The orchestra liaving | 
layed a preliminary yoluntary, the Reverend Pregi- 
ent opered tne nroceedings by prayer, 
Willam Gibbons, of Alameda, graduate, 
liyered the Salutiiocry ta Lo Hec congratulated 


then de- 


$3 . 
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fellow students on the return of the auspicious day, not 
forgetting tho*e who had received academic Lonors on 


- former occasiones, and the learned and reycrend vigitors |: 


ho hal been bronght within thee walls by a fellow. 
feeling ſor the collegians of a Californian College, He | 
eongratulated parcuts wiose bo0g0m:: lefty ea with's8ym- |; 
pathy for the hopes of other earts, and bachelors «ho | 
retained reco:ilections 6f their boynood and schootk boy ! 
toils, He 8poke of the peculiar interest of the oceavzon 
to s0me, now when Alma Mater v as about to beetuw the 
last mark of tor affection, and aid 1t was well thut all 
who felt an intercst in the enecess of the Coliege chunld ' 
be prezent,*theretore he again bid them welcome, and 
hoped they might depart well pleused, The brevity of 
tkesalutatory appeurcd to recommend it to the awiience, 
Unktiand : A The was the 


gecond exercise 1s the 
reading of an original poema by Mircus Philip V ig- 
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Itumnan* Frogress—by Marcus P, Wiggin. Cong: ) 
aid this gentleman, is a law of our being —V _” Ia 
is no change there must be death. Empires, ON thes 
works of grt perish, bu! ruins remain. wn} 
thanges have a purpore in them, and 1t Yy fa wrt 
that progres is made, ltory 18 4 Jum ie 9 et, 
ind Action, It is © dizxappoiatment V __ 

'heory is overthrown; but the | true |» apo pouidet 4 
»f progress in history. Standing on the _ at 
f the pregent he Sees farther than the cnliz zene! 
ers of old, Through the Axciatic Empires Progress 
was visible, In the Roman Empire art Iiteratu rc pry 
zrezsed until the Aarkness of the Middle. Ages fol! wh . 
ty the present day there was n0 wank Ot Progr. SE. M. 1e 
Atlantic Cable, the Pacitic Railroed, were $1gn5 : pro- 
cgress, The North Pole was commg nearer of 
(bing had broken Yown her wall of exclusion, 416 | 
mterior of Africa had given up its sccrets to ne Jn | 
tioning of Grant, Speke and Livingstone. Tn Itera- | 
| wreeed till more clearly, By our 
or arrest that progres. 11 we 
must seek a higher aliitude, or 
more elevated plane of cnlture than we liave hitherto 
occupied, We are the heirs of all age-. Hn was on 
duty to see that our little rivulets towed into t ie 
sixcam of progress, until it 8gwelled to the volume 01 _ 
ocean, and gpread out its waters until they emUracec 
all nations, peoples -and tongues, In what direcuon 
var efforts should be made each must judge for kimselt, 
But might they not hope that from that «pot progres 
would go forward. As we had received our pro- 
greagive motion from the Ent, might not we trausmut 
the impulse we had received to Agsia, Our yigorons 
Wetern blood would infuse new life into the etiete 
Asiatic races. The time had now come for gevering the 
ties and drawing up the anchors which had bonnd 
' them for years to this grew To the tulggs he gave, tor 
the clas, the warmest thanks ani deengPeracitudr, 
| und hoped that the College of Califorua would be- 
\ ome in the future a powertul element of good in the 
nnd; and a noble exponent of the virives of its tound- 
ers, He concluded with an expres:30n 0! regret tor 
opportunities not fully uscd, and an expresso0n of good | 
will toward the undergrates, and warm wishes tor the 
wrogperity of the College, {Cheers. | Both Mr, Gib- 
»ns and Wiggin received u number of boquets from 
partial friends on returning to their scate, 
PROPESSOR SILLIMAN'S ADDRESS—A PEA FOR COLLEGE 
AND A 8TATE UNIVERSITY, 


We live in & practical matter of fact age, The um- | 
versal Cry is tor practical men, Modcrn philogophy, in | 
. narmony with the wames, 18 experimental—rejevts my+- | 
iiciem—tends to rationahem—and deals chiefly with 

reat material questions, It demands leaders and 1a- 

,rers whose intellectual habits have been monided in 

| the xcho018 of experience, and the tepdency is every- 
where ecen to 8ubordinate, almost to ignore, those 
Kndies and pursnits which do not, to the popular un- | 
derstanding, appear to keep step with what is called | 
the march of improyement, Sneccess is accepted as at | 
onee the text and the . | 


ture Progrees wes Cx 
efforts we Can retar 
would aid progress we 


casnre of ability, whether we | 
Speak of the triumpas of the forum, the cabinet, the | 
$Kered cesk, the pursvits of commerce and indusiry, or | 
whatever department of intellectual labor is taker. as | 
me standard of comparizon, We cannot -bject to the 
judgment which is rendered upon this issue, provided 
the $uccess 18 a genuine frait of labor and talent, com- 
bined with the training of experience, and is not the 
offspring of a lucky accident. Mynkind never tail to 
appreciate him who tas al once the power and the diz- 
xosition to gerve them in whateyer sphere of use- 
ulness or honor he may elect, Just in proportion 
ower and wiliingness to gerve wilt he be 
L matters not whether he makes bad poetry 
or bad bargains, £0czety has no use for $8uch, and the 
anſorturate author of either is left in merited ob8Cn- | 
rity, If it is true that Poita nascitur non /it, it is not the 
tes true that Grator fil non nascitur. And with the * 
orator we may Cclass all men who achicye 8urcess and 


a:ed, 


gin, frum whici: we quote the cloging-lnes: 
We've hinted at wiat Oakland uscd to be, 
And iried to tell you what it 1s to-day; 
But what it will be, time alone will Lell,. 
We hope *twill be the Athens of the Wesf, 


*| eminence as the result of labor and study, aud the cul- 
{ture which comes from the practice of au art founded 
{in well detined and carefully inculceted principles, 

( Teciz equally idle and un vis to quarrel with the Spirit 
16f the limes 10 which we live, The causes which have 


tons, and 1u respect to their number, 
ty and excellence, is becoming the New 
n of the Pacific, It is a quiet town, 


of access, at just the right remove from 
etropolis, 

6 College School bas preatly increased 
:1lities within the past 18 months, bay 
mong other advantages, one of the best 
ings and 80ome. of the best-arranged 
rooms aud dormitories ip the State. 
mprovements altogether have cost about 
900, And it would be diffigult to 6ug- 
iy desirable thing for whicb provision 
ot alreaty been made, The next term 
S Institution commences on the T5th of 
ry, and will continue for 21 weeks, 


Copy the above from the San Francis. 
lletin of the 9th inst, Oakland may be 
ered the "seat of learning” for Califor: 
nd the enterprising citizens of the place 
i Just pride in their 8eminaries of learn 

We notics in the catalogue of the 
ind Collegs School, sent us by the prin- 

Rev, J, B. Brayton, that there are 
Placer county youths attending tbat 
vtion: Master- Charles L.  Wilzon, of 
In; and young Charles A. Tuttle, and 
brother Fred., formsly of this place, 
(us catalogue we notice this names of a 
*r of seholars from Mexico, and other 
! localities on the Pacifie coant 
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That zchoot: and churches will increase and grow, 
And their good inftlnente be more widely gpread; 
Then ehall we $sce our city what we wisb, 

A gpring, whence flow {te &treame of truth and right. | 


The reading of this poem was folloy ed by music, after 
which William Gibbons read an esay on Sneral Influence, 
He said men knew tne history of the world by reading, | 
Ks men might remember a dream. The true history of 
the world wes nut written; that was te history of the 
battle between good and evil, Tihere Was i £11ent un- 
wen Powrr working 2s elcctricity aid in the material | 
world, That unzeen power Was SOCIAL influence, A 
xgreat principle might 18.ke A eniiden Strido or win 
a great victory—but neither the victory nor tne | 
«tride grafted the priucipie firmly a ty. A 
stroke of g pen <ect 4,000,000 of slaves Tree, Lut 16 did 
not incure their elevation; without constant t+ ; 
and exertion of influence by gre: Wen, the act \ ould 
have fallen dead, Law might make a 10rGIvncr 9 no t- 
ar91ized citizen, vut ne was alien in 18n;;uage and habit 
$ti1}, and it was only in the gccond generauon uit the 
zthange worked by soctel inuwence v onld make the | 
dexcendant of the foreigner a pari of the NOMOgeNeOn: 
whole, It was mm daily intercourse Mat 20Ctal nfl 26 nee ; 
aroduced iis great effect, He spoke Of thogse 8eeqs of | 
ſjungus growth which tjoat in the air, but it is $aid 
cannot grow within reach of the pertume of flowers, 
in $OCicty there were eds of evil floating, often im- | 
perceptible to the eye, but which could not grow within | 
the reach of the purer influences Words and deeds ' 
thoughtlessly wirown on the 8stream of time produced | 
'!cir effects when little expected, The child of future 
agey, etxpding on the bank, dfinks iy those acts vr | 
woras as they tloat away—and woe to their authors 
zhouid they be poisonous. The fairest buds might be | 
*poiled by the puncture 014 emall ingect; the wound was | 
zimost invisidie, but when the trmt npened and -was 
plucked the inside was found fall of loathsome parasites, | 
It hat failed in the object of its ereation—its beauty was 
blighted and its use defxtroyed, Sometumes great men | 
are 8aid to be made by great occastions, Tt was rutier | 
that their {alents were brought to light by the occasion, | 
The 1nan's greatness exited before the occasion, but 
vpportunity mae the connection between him and the | 
eircumstances, and the light of greatness flashed upon 
the world. Men arc urged forward in a cour»e until | 
they suddenly achieve a great victory; but that i: no 
200Ler won than they must again take up the work 0f 
influencing society, and labor quietly until another 
reat occasion forces them forward and givce them auo- 
ther opportunity for a great victory, 
7 ; 
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[tleveloped the exlisting etute of public opinion lay far 
;back in the hivtory of intellectusl and moral aevelop- 
ment, 4 their discussion is foreign to onr presevt | 
paggons. We accept what we find It wy be | 
materialietlc, to0 prone to wmeagure regults 
by the vulgar 8tandard of evi bono. Gront that its 
tendency is to 8ink below their proper value, these 
*udies which the experience of ages has 8hown 
{0 be well calculated to train thepowers of the human | 
mud to their highogt development; that it exalts art | 
nto the tem} le of 8cience, and encourages the youth 
,to seek in le attractive ticlds of nature for & 8hort cut | 
to the att:umment of that goal which is to be reached, 
it at all, only by the well worn paths of patient srady, 
This evil, 80 fatal to scholership and intellectuul 
growth, will cure itself, All will learn 800ner or 
later tat there is nv royal road to learning and 
eminence, Everything worth having costs gomething 
in labor or its equiyalent, Even the free gifts of 
Nature are appreciated only by thoze who have the | 
$2 &Rcity to vee and the industry to appropriate them, | 
Water falls by gravity only as the equation of s0lar | 
torce, 'The $un gives light as the correlate foree of | 
molecular vibrations, rezuliing in motions which are | 
either hent, light or electricity as they are moditied by | 
material condiiions, Man is not he better for these or | 
vny natural pounty except as by the use of his own 
well-disciplined intellectual powers he combincs and | 
appropriates them. It is ac oace the glory and reward | 
of an advanced 1vilization and of an iatefligent armnre. | 
ciution of man's” relation to nature, to place him fu a | 
poxrtion t0 achieve those triumphs waich have been 
reserved for the adyance of the inductive philosonhy. | 
Were no(hing 8unlike in the eye | 
How could we light itselt degcry ? 
Vere nothing Godlike in the mind 
How could we God in nature fina ? 


_ In convidermg this eubject let us ak ourgclves how | 
ar we may mould our-gyStems of gcholastic learnins to 
meet the demands of the age, Let us determine whether 
all claszes of minds are to he put on the same intel. 
icctual rack? Whether Latin and Greek—important 
88 GCY are—are the only menns of develoning thoee | 
oriticu] habits of analysis, eomparizon and com: 
ory upon which all goud seholarship rosts, Whellier 
ihe history of Greere and Rome alone Acezerve the ox. 
clugive attention of schglars and gentteinen in whos 
nds are placed or are to be placed the destinies of a 
ontment teeming with new problems cial, political 
uhyscal ? Whether the quantity of a Greet; hoxameter / 
is of more moment than a clear know!te Ice and free uxe 7 


of that noble mother tyngne, whos powers law deer in | 
% # #$- #\ % 4.3. 4% 1 
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tne wells of English undetiled ; or of those cognate Indo- 
European lang gee which form the gyeecn and embain | 
16 Tizeratare of tne most cultivated naticns 0! modern | 
Enrope? whether the polity and eocial order of the elz*- | 


19mbar ad that *like produces like? and that the ! 1c. s amoged, of : 
7, jolt 8ubject is the tws of physicat and | nor dovs Stahd in need ot the brotee:; 


human famil 
intellectual decent which are known to work in tne 
blood of inferior races, There is in the hiscory of Call- 


zical nations of antiuuit yis more importunt than a «now!l- ||| fornia smce the dawn of its age of gold the mvst re- 


edge of the princics of international law gnd of the | 


| great master of oratory as Homer of yerse: but does our 
niercourse with theze noble minds of old excuse our 


' Want Of familiarity with Burke and Webster, with Mil- 


ton, 


etry, but «hall we theretore content ourselvcs in our 


colleges with an application of his solutions to u few | 
lamiliar examples mn mech:nics, falsely gailing It | 
Natarut* Philosophy, while the splendid acrievements | 


Goethe and Shakeapeare? Euclid has demon- 
Strated for all time the fundamental tear of Greom- 


of Modeig Physics are almost ignored? Can we won- 


der that Our college-bred -ons are lightly extcemed, 
when they are not prepared to s0lye i 


itelligently the 


:imple problems which are presented to them by the 
miner, the millman, the ag8ayer or the manufacturing 


Chemiss 


It we cannot excuse the self.conceit of the 


$0-called practical man who conceals his ignorance be- 
neath his empiriciam, neither can we pardon the Col. 


ge which has turne 11 t- | ; | in 5 
lege whict has turned out its graduate in Arte 80 art | line of perpetual «now, rich beyond example in its 


less that his learning fails him when hronght face to 


face With nature and experience, 


Thege 1nd similar 


inquiries force themselyes on our attention whenever 
| the que-tion of collegiate or univer-ity education comes 


up for diseu-$i0n and they must be met. 


Already they 


oecupy the cerious atfention of law-givers, educators 


4nd the beneyolent founiers of endowments, ond have 


made themselves felt in the modification or the curi- | og 
| F | and the promize of wealth © all, and as $he repeats to 


| the East the 01d verze of Berkley, © Westward the course 


culum of study of the mozt conseryative colleges, 
Time was when 8ll learning was with the clergy and 

; al} the forms of «caoJastic training were moulded under 

a theological influence. Over the doors of euch inst1- 


Sb oe et 


81 ired by the same sentiment, which old John D1ven- 
port caused to be engraved upon his own tomb: - 


None but the priests—the sacred tribes 
And those whom kcavenly wisdom guides 
May to this etirme resort. 


But all this 18 changed, The Azsembly's Catechizm 
is no longer propounded in Greek vy the college Pres- 
igenis every morning at chapel, to be orswered by the 
s\ndent in Latin, All the solemn pedantry whuch 
compelled all students to address college oflicials 

, only in Latin and to uncover, without respeet to the 
weather, but with the utmost repect to offleial authority, 
in presence of any officer, are among the pleasing 
traditions of an carlier age, If trere 18 lexs show of 
re:pect tor official authority, there is less 61h0w of au- 
thority itsel!; while the nobler sentimcnt of Bacon tis 

 ucrepted 4s the expression Of the inspiration O01 modern 
| 8cience, Homo naturae muniter et interpres, The older 
| institutions of Jeurning, both in this country and Eu- 

! rope, have made, as we have already intimated, impor- 

' tan if not rapid progress in the moitiucation or tu ihe 

| extenston of their Curriculum of s{udy, with a view to 
meet fbe chauge in public sentiment, This is secn iu the 
adgiyon of new ermmrs m the. physcal and exact 
*CiIvnges, Or in the extengiou of the range of ithoxe pre- 
viousdy exiting, and more SHIT i the engrailing of 
new 8&:hools of gcience, philos03 hy aud the arts upon 
{ls oldetock of the parent institutious, ex, anding their 
30Cj'@ IN 2 1eW cages lo le prvper MINCRSOns Of 44 Uni- 
yervity, The enlargement ol the range or 8ludy—opens 
INg Up In many Cazes fields hitherto untned by or un- 
known perhaps to educators—has been tollowed by a 
ticarty res8ponse on the part of those who hve beiore 
$0u;;ht in vain for the door of entrance to the arcana 
0f kaowiedge in certain directions which have been 
hitherto practically maccessible, 

In every new COmmmunity, where in the eharp 
[lruggle tor wealth or for tic mcans of existence, 
each adycuturer is, everything by turns and noth- 
ng long, it tollows alinost as a matter of course 
when cach man eonsiders himseli as good as 3Jus 
gacighbor—perhajs a little vetler—ihat learning falls 
mtv neglect, 
mMorance and empiricicm, azsuminy; the garb oi kno l1- 
26&ge or the practice ot art, with the true >pirit of quack- 
'T, pPrezunmes to arrogate to itse'r the Bonors—having 
ready 
mowicdge, 

y turns, {Were is nothing in this $:ate 01 allairs winch 
mght either to 8urprise Or alarm us, If the muddy 


attained the cinoluments — of proles-19na 


tutions might well have been inscribed those lines, in- \ | | | 
' elements of power and progres?, we huye the right 


; to expect great regults 


or g2Mme wmweasure oft disrezpect, wile | 


However We may 2e amuved or arnyvyed ; Becure for Ame 


| 


. 


00] appears prolountc, its shallowness is betrayed | 
when the particles which obscured it are preciztateid,” 


to the yvotiom, where they are Sure to go 17 leil alone, 
Itin & well ordered community one needs buots or a 
COat he does not order the ons of his ba ker or the ofher 
rom Lig carpenter, But in all young and iormative 
COorMmunitics, and expecially 1n 80cn an une AS WAS CXx- 
ſemporized 12 C;lizorvia, it happens almost of necegity 
{hat men must jpregume to 40 wWhaithey mugct 0, to avoid 
larvation, NakKeaness, Or other eyils, This rule of neccs- 
ity which COIN! !; the lawyer lo arve ua tain ivr want 
brie!, 0r turns the College Projessor into vu vendor 0! 
ie and coltec 1or want of studenis may be very demo- 
butit will be of ghort duration, alillough the con- 
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10 {or Iearning WNICN accom }aAnes ucaanablnoringl 1 . . + - s 
, 6 {of the world. from the eetablishunent of the first Italian 


oOndition of $0Cicty, may Unger long atter the organtzu- | 
tion of 80clety itscli has become in a good fegree well | 
re»ulated, 
(2:0 prtsoner by the Algeriacs, who 1i0una us2 ivr all 
the arts and trodes represenied m the $hip*% Company, but 
cou:d dryvinc no ue tor the 8fndeat uatil he dezcribed 
HIncLt as @a pergon of sedoiilury habits, wien be was 
lnmnediatcly provided vith tether breeches aud get to 
hatch eggs, muy serve as an example uf the ezthnate 
placed upon lutellectual purewts ina community where 
iNen are ClueKy occupici 
and ite calls 40r natural necemity, 

Every community founded by the emigration Or As880- 
ciation of considerable numbers of peo;le of the same 
class carries With j5 134 an impress of its origin which is 
well-nigh indelivle, The Dutch phlegia 01 the art-t0- 
cratic Knickerbockers, the quam quietude of the 
Quokers of Pean-ylvania, the polighed manners of the 
the early nob.e88 of Marylagd and Louiziana, te 
iofexibility of virtue aud zcul for religious irutl: 
of the Puritans of New England, the das and 
military tuxtes of the Cavaliers of Virginia an. 
the Hugnenots of South Carolina, are s8een 1 the 
ſamily HYkxeness of their dogrendants, This phenome- 
ron is Sven als0 in the smaller circles of counties and 


11:6 iale 01 One of Napoleuu's plilozophers | 


—_— gn 


by the struggle tur existeuce [ 


| 


ets re Ar ar Se 
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| It hecomcs, therefore, the business of the educated men 


' markable example in modern tim%s of the «vdden de- 
' velopment of a great and jrosperous State out of a d1s- 
tant pastoral province lately acquired trom 1 toreign 
power. For unity and intensity of purpose, 10F Aactiv- 
ity, energy, cnterprise, tortitude in bearing hardehips 
and dangers, it 18 probably vithout a parallel in the 
history of modern Civilization. Fiaced verween 19ti- 
tudes within which exist in admirable combination all 
the conditions egxential to the highest development ot 
the human 1aculties, and the energies Of the mus- 
culursystem; blegsed by 4 climate of wonfderiul equality, 
' adapted to all degrriptions of open air labor, whetuer in 
agricultare, mining or the mechanie arts, with a »oil of 
| unsurpas8ed feRtility and growing from the cooler re- 
' glons oft Oregon to the buraing ſurnace (California) of 
| the South all the productions of temperate and $eim1- 


' tropical latitudes —fained long ago ior its countless 


nerds of cattle and band-= of hor-es rayging over bound- 
less plains careless of human traiming, wonderful in 
its topography—its interior vallies, Its C0:8t ranges Ol 


; 8bordinste mountaius—its gerried creets and Jolty 


mazes of the Sierra Nevada falling hardly below the 


previous and n-ecul metals and yaried mineral products, 
wezhed by the greatest of oceans, but acces1ble with 
daily increaxced tacility by the transcontinental route 
' once deemed £0 inpa»8able, Calitornia OCcupies AN un- 
rivalled poxition crowned wich countless blessIings by 
gift of nature, She welcomes the enterprise, t;ie virtue 
and the intelligence of all lands, offering an asyium 


of the Empire takes its way,” »he Sounds into the dul) 


freedom und progress. I'rom the combination of 8ueh 
for humanity, nor sﬆ all 
we be disappointed, So long as California produced 
and exported almoxst exclusively the precious metals, 
importing nearly aN the ordinury articles of congump- 
tion as well as most of the luxures of life, the develoj- 
ment of her otner res0urees was *slow, But the pro- 
greses of the State in wealth, intelligence an1 popula- 
ticn, has now placed SOCICLY ON a ba-es of greater $t:- 
bility. The introTuction of railways begins already to 
open up agricultural pesources vetore unavailable, and 
invites to fertile tarms an4 prozperous homes a new 
cl:ss of scttlers, whose presence insures stability, inel- 
ligence, and a varied induitry, Manufactures natural- 
iy follow in the train of social and agricultural devel- 
opment, and it is ceasy to $ee the unportance which 
this eries of changes 2I5numes, in its effect npon the 
immediate future ot the, State, The general tall of the 
raics paid for the nge of money bevrs textimony to the 
accumulation of capita), and points significantly to tho 
new avenues of PEOFPEENY which arc thus mace avail- 
able to all who choose to enter upon them, 1t is plain, 
even to a person not protessionally commercial, that 
the City of San Franci-co 18 tut asnming a posi- 
tion cxsentiully co:mopolitan, as the centre of lines 
of greac power and influence in the affairs of 
the world; we canno! overlook the renwurkable 
future which seems now to be almos{ a regent 
reality in her Oriental relations, x0 novel to our 
American iqcneas, It appears that glready +l has 
given pauge to the long-eatablighed course of commer. 
cial exchange, and thot the Silver which Laztound its 
way hitherto by London or Paris to the Easl Indies, is 
now rapifly changing its- course in favor of a Qirect 
communication with China and India, Accustomed to 
regard the Oriental nations as equally impageive and 
mffexivle, we hardly know yet how to understund the 
demand which 1s *pringing up for our American wool- 
ens, wheat; and quieksilvyer, among th2 Celestials and 
the inhabitants of Jian, nor have we $nthcieutly 
weighed. perhaps, the vast reserved force whach reets 
in & p9j ula-ion of 800,009,000 of people, or what an 
imoression the vis vive of that reserve may create in all 
commercial aud industria} channcls of the world, 
should it move, ever slightly, in the dircetion of a con- 
sumer of even a few profuets of Cur jindustry. A 
policy at once humane, just and iriendly toward the- 


1 | covernments of China and Jujan, has not failed to 


rican commerce in those countries what 
had hitherto been denied to other natians, The adyan- 
tages thus gained we mnst be careful to preserve an{1 
extend, As @ commercial centre, destined to be 
Second on this continent only io New York, the ques- 


tion occurs what «hall be done to provide for n, YrOW-= | 
! 


ing intellectual wants of the city and State, 32 ab- 
£0rbins demands ol anintense mo terialtiem haye hitherto 
blinded the eyes and deadenecd the ears of the commu 
nity in a great degree to their dutics in tais direction, 


| ears of the ancient life or Avia the battle-cry of human 


p CCNENEnY 


tot aversioa or Mspicion to the ws 


che «eventecuth century, called from Nange,, % 
Fronchmiam, © an apology for wise — 


admirably digested Taw of 1866, the People of (1. 
nia in their ** Act to provide tor a 8ystem gf ©, 0: 
Scho018, (Statue 3 Of Ca fornta, 1865-66, Chap, . 
Þ. 333,) have lar] the toundgation and ﬆ*t 1:1 4%. 
work of the bes}. system of geners) comme 

5K {'v _ yu _— : k ——_ at - "”"_ U Wh) 
education 107 tho WHhOIJe people Which exic, 
State or country where the Englisn ranges »..,. 0 
If the compulsory eystem Of Pruzxia is. 


| 1atory, we should heaitate long before « 
it the free 2cope of our own, To digtin> 8 
Snperintendent of Public Instraction Jo Le WUxhey 
' has done for the future of California what | "Felt 
| falls to the lot of gny one manwo aceg b. 
| moulding and trajuing of the youthfu! mink | 
; and £ucceeding generations in the clement; © 0 thi | 
| | education, upon a broad aud liberg] buig r; I 0rd | 
| | best fruits of along and euccegsfn} exper 
ſrom all 8ources, The full measure of practir j frayy | 
embodied m this organic zct, ean ve gen ,, 9 | 
development only, as time crowns it with "ay ls bext {| 
; Suceceful Lrisl, 1t lays broad and deep the fqn * 0 
| of intelligence and virtue inthe Commonweg)t, " 
; cation—mezning a symetrieal developmen of bo (yu. 
| moral and intellectual powers of man—ig þ,.,* the | 
a-gent in thee days, the corner#tone of th. 2 2iwl | 


XChangy 


State. Despotism, whether political o+ van | 
| the only adyocate of 1gnO0rAuce among ih. 159% b | 
mankin 


an It has tried its hand in all goo, 90 | 
ministration of human afk: irs, and with bt, | 
has been generally in proportion to the absnee rl 
ney ym = hwy ge governed, ods 
em, whatever ils defects ma cl 
and has ever done 80—the duly of ky 
and develop popular education—to moke it oY 
for every man to secure the blessings of edueathe . 
some important degree for his Cchiliren, 8 
ws the training of youth in the higher depart: 
learning recognized by the early colonists of the olter. 
' States of America, that we timd them enaetin os. 
' and imposing taxes at a yery early day for the A 
tion of education and the endowment of ellen, i 
is needless here to repeat the familiar higtor Por K. 
, early development of the educationat plan of t Ie 014g! 
States, or to cite in proof of their recognition of they! 
duties to posterity, the endowments, feehls alwos; ty 
, pars1mony, which initiated the life of Harvard and 
; Yale, of Hampden Sidney or William and Mary, 
* * * The quesiion of greatest practical impor. 
0 hox | 
1m bedere! 


t 
 HOMetnino hip)... 
er and broader than a common gchoo! gyete m ae hule 
80mMething more special and professional, mus! NNo- 
vided it we would have educated men treined to) 
the high positions of responsibility and honor wiih 
the public duties and requirements of a great ay. 
rowing community of mtelligeat American free. 
emand, It is inevitable that in the progres of hy. 
mun development there should be a oma for mit! 
who from their acquirements, talents and poaition in; 
; exi5ed above the wass, If the average intellivence off 
 Caymunity is raised by the normal operation of a vel. 
$7 8derec system of common schools, it becomes gl! 
1 Wore eoportomt a3 it is als0 the more practicahls 
that there be thoze who, by virtue of the poyersf! 
a Mperior culture, may rise to a controlling infy/ 
' ence in all departments of the State—civil, lites 
ry, Scientatice, commercial an religious. There io, 
one way in which this sclect class of controuns wink! 
can be prepared properly for the high duties awaiting? 
tem, namely, by the establishment of a higher das: 
of instituiions of learning, If this subject l:as yet lat 
but little attention in Californan, the cause is not diff.) 
cult to assign, nor is the little progres made in ts 
direction in any just 8ense a Cause of reproach to Us} 
inteliigence of her people. The time is now arrival 
When 1t wnsl and doubtless will receive the atten'ian | 
which its importance demands, The conaitious of lik | 
in California have up to a very recent period been in | 
g01ne im; ortant respects guite peculiar and willow: a 
paralle] even among what we call the newer tales of | 
the Union, The first emigration was to an unusvnl | 
extent of young men in the yigor of life, without coclal | 


PIETY 


nts of: 


| ——— 


of the State to consider maturely and provide wisely 
for thoxe demands, chat the iruits of intelligence, cul- | 
ture and virtue, may be equal to the material 
prosperity which already smiles on the Golden State, 
in zearch of those Ileggons which experience offers as 
applicable to our condition, the speaker briefly re- 
viewed tte pÞ>ys:cal, intellectual, and moral progress 


Universitics and revivai.0f letters, to the present time. 


41n speaking of the wmsguiding jgiluence of mysticiim 
{which affecied the minds of the greatest men, ke 8aid, 


© we make ourgelves metTy over the deinsions of me- 
dizeval atrheiny, but we nee1 not go beyond the Gol: 


| den Gate to find u repetition of the game phenomen? 


under our 0wn eyes, when we ee in open Court a mod- 
ern Ray:nond Luilly, with his © foviaibles? magnetiz- 
ing the g016 from the grasp of those whose ancestors 
Aarank under the wrath of Moses, the dust of the golden 
calt, Nor was the eftort of the aichemist to conver, the 
ba-er metals into gold by any means £0 ab*urd, in view 
of the gtate 67 knowledge at the line, us the persistent 


efforts we heve all vitacsed in thesc regions and which 
| are daily repeated, to solve gome-0! the diflicult chemi- 


— 


town$hips where its influence becomes eVen IMure Note- 
worthy, If we Study the lii-tory of American stutes- 
mansh1p, generalebip or letters, « e find it true in regard 
to many of our eminent public wen tat the 
gruns directiy from the $tvCk 0! vne or the other of 
the &veral colonies here enumuerated, illnsirating the 
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have 1 


cal problems of. practical metailurgy, by various inge- 
nious mechanical confrivances. Whenever men abin- 
don tie esfrict methods of patient investigution, and 
{ollow the promptings of the imagination on the >ngges- 
tions of hoe, in place of facts ard the principles drawn 
from them—thon the day of empiricizem ana gquackery 
Megins, tables turn, mediuns communicate messuge* 
from the Uiuztrious dead in execrable Englizh, astrolo- 
Fers prophicsy, and alechemiets with magy-ieries CORYCre 


iron mio g0i(d, vr extract the precious metals from their ' 


eiemical comlnations Ly mechanical methods, But 
hbuvpily we live at a time (hen all are ready to ebn- 
cede tte value of knowlelge, When, thanks to the 
general training of a good Common Sehool education, 
NC Mas*0s Oi len everywhere are uble to see and an- 


' preciate, 10 501e Fxlent, the adyaniages of 8N2pErior 


* "Ye ! FE " FT AR . 5 
culture, and Uic earned mantsno longer in danger of 
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/and worthy of their reward, 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIFF RY 
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PAT TA YT 4 


With the elements of knowledyge b 


ties, and fluctuating to an extraordinary degree; the 
arrival of the new comers for many years vas alnot 
equal to the departure of those who hat illed them- 
£clves with gold or disappointments, 80 that the gctun: 
increase of population in the State in 1863 over what it | 
was in 1853, was far less than it had been in mos 0! the | 
Wextern States during the 8ame period, Even fo tis | 
day a majoriiy of adults whom one meets Call | 
fornia, and who have been here from what they! 
exll an early day,” 8peak of «going home 8} 
$00N as Circumstunces permit, Few, comparture'y, By. : 
get or speak as if they expected to identify tenth 
«elves permanently with the ſformnes of the State 
or to die here, S0 long as this is the cuse we need 
not wonder that many things, and especially ecuea 01- 
tl matters, have remained in a crude, undeveloped or 
un-atisfaciory condition, Thie pioneer who moves 11s 
Tainily to Minnesota or any Western Sigte, cares wit 
him all his worldly goods, ind his family if he has one, 011 « 
expeciing to cast in his fortunes with the &tate of a v6 
Adoption, He thus becomes at once interested in | © 11 
pearmanent e-tablishment of all the elements 0! eve " 
perity and enjoyment, civil, political, materi3l, «ns en 


tional, religious and g0cial, The diterence oven wy 
£nCh a Citizen and one who expeets to g0 _ a 
200N a8 2» has © made his pile,” is 80 fundawenta | 


consÞicuous that our wonder Ceasecs when we on 
plate it, or rather is turned to gurprise that h terig! ly: 
enormGus drain on her regources, yityul and miners Fa 


mY : of Californi en what ve 
te actual progress of Onlitornia has been Flows 8 


to-day, But time, which golves 80 many Pr 4 to th Th 
cures £0 many evils, is ſast putting an life in '* 
anomaly, The 8econd decade of American 4 with TN 


Cal its complerene'$, Y; Dan 
it is coming up' the qo. of young me” 


own no num 4 
have kn _ pligsful ath 


Egypt, ate 
which the fathers yearn. To them this ls owl 


but this, who are happy to callat home an 


teachers—the best-paid body of educators WT 
. - x But what 185 (Californ' 


done for that higher equeation which every 0H 1, 
must provide for her sons, if 8he would have ate 5060, 
riy trained for the learned professions, for 


CT ELEES 55" - 40# 
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4 | | | 
_ r arts and 8Ciences ? The ConStifution ans my 8*/ence and art—of a8covery and invention iN 0NC—Ot 
. etion 2, article 9,) (Ustinctly recCogn1ze A = oy Ae | which the saſety Lunp of Davy 4nd tne discoveries of 
« State to establish one or More —  — 7 pony Daguerre und 1 alvot m $0n-Ppaintung ire in po:nt. 
s pblic lands have been set apart from the eds of aale * Did time pernt, 1 woutd here enter a plea in favor 
wment for educational uSes, but me py we avctn. of the disci;\inary value of scientitic 8tudies as an gle- 
these lands have thus far, I unders or we. "No un. ment of intel/eetual training—comparing favorably 
| rely to tac enpport of tie — the avs of an | Vit!) {ho5e other stulies of a linguistic character, which 
, wit Y fund or land gpecially devo have lvtherio 0Cccenpied &0 4 b80rb1Ki g a Dblace in coll; Tiate 
gversity exiG | * ile, and which must ever form part of a polite educa- 
h The Act one ended ty, eee bing an Arts tiov, The meiiods of investigation in use 11 modern 
is \ 3 " Y d £ . \ T re 4 tt  KEYErIity of , O34» £ : ! ; — , 
a1 College, wy" no cricted in its provisions tor this; © 8'1nCe, in th.0 6evert J of the 10gic aud inductions « N- 
" to0 gpccial ant restric ” nt. Droyed, in the patience and Caution they demand, are! 
Ii Was it $0 degighed, Called __ ooualy | Henri *UPAtSEU in rigor quly by the demonstrat 1088 Of mat ne- 
w exigency 01 securing to the State Ih way | = t malice, The CouNtunt tendency is to place everything 
WW) m the appropriation of public lands under what! CE OT EEC ail a mathom. th. 
a | from the approp : Coll Bill. it x1pears to | 2 32ence, as lar as po-sibie, upon a mathemitica 
Ny p04 as thi AgTICUITUIR Lg aetily CY ils tn if Ddagis, The elements of anantity. motion +4 lima tn 
hiy |, fe been drawn, B tle in its title; the course of: plication even in the departments of general natural | 
nd (1 fer all the ground 1m . »6tion. being defi? ii8tory ; while in physics and chemistry we SCC ECICNCCes | 
wh irnction, as et forth in the 13th gection, being Gelt- 1 Y; | { Mi A — on of nhean 
be in the omission of several important subjects con- | 'ormerly occupiec —_— Wy the on | —roprieg De Thn 
| Ji 10 Gig . | ' , -64] s8ettled in matiiematicg! exactne-s, 
Wh 4 te” in agriculture, mining and nena, NOW Wen Sermye . if Sy" hyp 
Ou {1 ted V ih 6 yore SRNWS the de of its xanizption nethods of investigation employed by science in the dis- 
mechanical arts. | ,overy of truth and in enlarging the bounds of human 


ye wofessed Agricultural College is open to the much 


of Of op] ioction, that it is ever £ubject to ull the 
00s OR y politics, than which nothing can 
1; Fmore fatal to the well being of an in«tilution of 
the | ming. It is als0 cut off from the adyantages which 
Bl the older States have been found 80 valuuble arising 
wll m connection with existing insMTumons of learn- 
4.4. whereby it is deprived of the aid to be obtainefl 
yl ? the acgociation of 1gbor and cajatal and the use of | 
alle || (ting cstabhihments if any guch there were. oh 
wll ne State is, therefore, till without any provisions 
A. » the cstablishment of a Uniyersity, No merely 


a lytect:nic or trades school—no simple professional 


10N or ob 


INS | do0l is a University, Such schools it wigcly ordered, 
Aer! p extrencly useful, and the pre-sing demand which 
as 11 in this State for a good mining, mechanical and 
why wioulturul college may very likely, for a time, keep 
wp o the development of a State Universiiy and ob- 
an act the plans of those who seek to eftablich Nterary 
let 1 scholastic institutions of a higher grade, like the 
on Wie; of Calitorpia. jus il | 

| *herc i- nothing 50 coneclusive in life as the teachings 
Pa experience, No arguments are 80 powerful to ex- 
Us! ke 4 ſale 5ygtem as this test, Men who mistake the 
het! mrage Which ries to cope with great physical ob- 
w cles and the brute force of indomitable will for 
6 (0; wer and {ruming, will be convinced of their errors 
_ ly by ine teachings of experience, As a people we 

| ve & high concelt of our powers; we have accom- 
= hed many wonders, and believe ourse!ves capable 
+ achieving anything, A writer in a recent public 


the peculiarities of the American 


anal, discussm 


Ty Lr40ier, &Peaks LAns : | 

d he car of the public has been 80 8tuffed with com- 
a ments to American enterprisze, American g8elf-re- 
; nice nnd American practical talent, that the public 
0N | s not yet liscovered how iIncom plete and fragmentary 
jt the practical side of our character, *- We are swift in 


| things, out ihorough 18 very few, We are practical, 
, s true, up to the demands of our moat preesing ne- 
ities, but beyond that point chaos begins,” 


M! ew .ords are more thoroughly abuged than this 
os rd practical, In its proper sense, of one killed in 
toll > u8e or practice of an art or profession; we all accept 
val 83 of excellent meaning. But too often it is ein- 
at pyed ag an apology, or cloak for ignorance or arro- 
ot of! t protens10n—or is used as a weapon of offence 
wy, ainst thuse whoge knowledge it 18 designed 10 under- 
tors, Jue, by the assertion that it is theoretica) and not 
«bat tical, It needs buf little experience in the affairs 
winds! ic to Cemonscrate The fact that of all men the 80- 
ting! lcd practical man—megniag one who has acquired 
olas art witzout training or culture—is the greatest 


bot zorist, while the. truly practical man combines the ex- 


di | ricnce derived from the practice of an art, with a 
this npetent Knowledge of the principles on. which it 
\ the tz, There 5a certun indietinctness of ideas and 
m_ utal coniugion on the part vf many intell.gent per- 


ation \ ks 0a this Subject, which has its origin in a want of a 


applauded, 


mnowledge, are of all knowp methods of iniellectual 
:xercige, those best calculated to train the mind to 


1abits of cloge and pxtient observation, comparigon and | 
walytical weighing of evidence. The prachcal retorm- 


ully ingpired with the spirit which sRonld ever actuate 
carchers after truth. * They were modest, slow, de- 


| /pising t& knowledge, whether borrowed trom tradi-. 


vation, confident in the ultimate triumph 
>f geience, but impressed with the conviction that each 
zjingle pers0n could contribute a little only to its pro- 
zress, Yet though thus working rather than specula- 
ing, dealing with particulars more than with generals, 
-zmployed mainly in adding to knowledge 2nd not in 
icfining whac knowledge is, or how additions are to be 
nade to it—these men, thoughtrul, curious and of com- 


riews on the nature and methods of science, 
well; PM Di8Ccovery. P. 105.1 

This portrait 
zf the early days of gcience, was obviously not drawn 


never shrunk from any call of duty or of beneyolence 
when its obligations have once been made evident, 
Her action in the case of the Sauitary Comm:ssion res- 
cued that great charity at the critical moment from dis- 
aater and stimulated other States to emulate her abouand- 
ing liberatity which none of them ever equaled, Let 
it once be made clear to the minds of your Legislators 
and men of wealth that there remains ior them a greut 


means witl not be wanting to make the endowments 
exxential to extabiish on & Ric and zu tficient basis either 
the College of California or a State University, The 
$:me wisdom which has framed a law $0 catholic and 
ample as the common sch 00! system. will not fail when 


pensable SUPP ement and erown, - 
Professor Silliman's lecture was liztened to with 
markec attention, and $6 conclusion was ravturously 


CONVER RING DEGREES, 


and pregeuira with their diplomes, The President a's0 
conferred the 4egree of Doctor 6 Divinity onthe B-v. 
John Chittenden of Londoyr, now in England bat :or- 
merly resiclent it California; ale9, the degrees of Mas- 


' [6 WWE: ir notion of fundamental difference between Art and 
n in ence, It we examine the records of invention, we iind 
vi a Wt Art tas generally preceded Science; that we are: 
>; of dc bted to iLe middle ages for the invention of print- 
1301] Ws. 01 payer, glass, gunpowder. the mariner's coms- 
acial s, a)gobra, and many other things of a like kind, : 
the chiteciure at the 8ame early period reached a point 
mot beauty which it has never paved; 80 that a reac- 
hem- buist reas0ning against the claims of modern times to 
wa! perior $cienve and kill in the arts, might. make a 
1: it WMausivle argument in favor of the medizvat period. 
' the | ie proper ans+cr to guch an argument begins * by | 
ths | &'ingutsh mg tween wrt and gcience in the gense of | 
Valis | nerg] inductive, systeragtic truth, Art is practical, 
they | lence is 4peculufiye; the former 18 8een in doing, the 


3 WW: (er re<is in the contemplation of what is known, 


rely, he art of the burtler dREnrs in his edifice, though he 
1ete wy never rave meditated on the abstract propositions 
tate bk ven 1ts $tability and strength depend. The eci- 
need ice Of the mathematical mechanician consis's in nis 
ton- bing that under certain conditions bodies must sustitin 
? or ch other's presure, thou;h he may never have 
; his pplied his knowledge in a 8ingle eg, * # «apt 
vith the parent nol the progeny of science; the realiza- 
088, on 0! principles in practice 10rms part of the prelude, 
'Þis ell as of the sequel or theoretical discovery, Thus 
the e inventions of the middle ages before ulluded to, 
70s Jough at the present day they may be portions of our 
ns ences, are no evidence what the s:iences then existed, 
*vb ut only Nhat thoge powers of practical obgeryation and 


"n Wtieal gkill were at work, which prepare the way tor | 


gud weorviical views and gcientitic discoycries.” If the! 
lem: aclice of an art implied as a prior necessity to its 
this Illiu! us, a knowledge of the principles of 8cience in- 
ris! ved in it, what mechanician 80 learned as the Jug- 
\ $6 er Wh0 balances on a pole — or the monkey who | 
and Vin ;S Dy tis Tail? 
this the *10e distinetion obtains between ſnvention and | 
2 in Pucovery which is made between Art and Science, | 
vith "yan invention of the greatest importance adds 


ifor- vuitig wintever. to the 8um of human knowledge—- | 


oy "3 n0'ung fo enfarge the boundary of scientitic 
= 1 md yet it may change the whole face of 8ociety, 
" wy discovery of Voltaic Electricity and of Electro- 

f petctigm preceded by many years the invention of 
he a Eli ir&magznetic Telegraph, which involved no 
us Kahn mer or principle new to 8CIENCE, NOT UNC Which 
uy ence had no1 long before presented to the ſree uxe of 
Ned \ Or, He who devotes himself to enlarging 
: Fe VGnag " human knowledge mnust rest Content 100 : 

fu WIC The 


lame which listory is gure to award! 
of, 2e Mmventor applies the principles which: 
* nye>tigator has dixeovered to enrich the domain of | 
,— veueit manking, It is the happy lot of} 
Men science, however, often to combine in 

ae WO. functions ; 

*Y IVC us illustrious instances of the union of | 


kl: WIC the 


} 


ter of Arts on Freeman Gates, George Tait, Henry 
Hillebrand, F, M. Campbell and the kev. Join Wylie. 

The meeting took a recess of half an hour at this 
Stage of the proceedings. Mogst 6f the visitors took the 
opportunity to visit Mr, Potter! grounds and inspect 
the century plant, The Indies of the Presbyterian 
Church bad provided luncheon in the garden for vyise- 
itors, and the protits of the day are to be deyoted to the 
erection v7 a new building, 

Afternoon Segsion. 
REV, DR, STONE'S ORATION, 

At hlalt-past 3 o'clock the Aszo0ciated Alumni and 
friends of the College reazzembled in the hall, and, 
after a little wiasic, Dr, Stone gaid the time had come 
round again for them to keep their annual tryst and 
celebrate the anniverzary of the California Alma 
Mater, but she 82emed too young nd fair for bearded 
lips to offer their saJutalions, The youthful matron 
is 8baded by ancient groves, but their antiquity 1s the 
antiquity of nature and not of Jearning. The youngest 


' of the grailuates pregent was older thin the State in 


age and thrice as old ns the College which was dismics- 
ing them into the wortd to work out their own horo- 
£c0pe, The speaker took tor his gubject the relation be- 
tween the College and the State. 
these relations, it was necegsary to review the meidenuts 
of the pist, and notice the rate of which «he was ad 
vVancing in the present, He drew a picture als0 of what 
California would be at the end of the present century, 
and though his painting might scem colored with the 
tints of dream land, when compared with the progres 
made in ha!f that period in the past, it was found the 
Ywogress expected in the futare 49 years was not equal 
bo what it bad been in the last 20, Their duty as pat- 
riots and schoBars compelled the discutsion of the 
question which he nad taken as his theme, They wanted 
the College to bind them to the past. The College in 
which ihey were agsembled was a ijoundling—but A 
foundling for whom there was & bright inheritance in 
the future when her lineage 8h6uld hays proved itself, 
though now & 50litary, is018ted institutiou, $0 was the 
State, when it came into being, a foundling igolated 


from all neighbors, and standinrg *0litary and alone'on” 


the coast, The State could not, without $tunting *” 

growth, be cut off from the learmng Of the past, Th. y 
asked n0 unnecegsary vcncration for learuing, yet a lit- 
tle reyerence tor antiquity would not hurt American 
character, They wanted the College also for its effect 
on popular education, and as a 8ateguard against politi- 
cal degradution. He knew not how to PIER for republi- 
canism and the doctrine of political equality except 
through popular education, In duetime the system of 


4 


zrehonsive minds, were conetantly led to RN 
©. 


duty to perform, involving the welfare and happiness | 
of the rising generation and of future ages, and the | 


For a Cleur view of 


re in 8cience, tne Men who firs} broke away trom the | 
nysticism of the medizeyal times, appear to have been | 


— SD 
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y Whewell of the practical philosopher | 


_—_ __ 


for the variety of that genus most commonly 8e-n here- | 
zabouts! From what has been said it must be eviden? that | 
the truly practical man must be trained in ihe schools of | 
?xperience and science; if he would cope with the pro- | 
lems he is sure to meet, he must © despise no know]- | 
bage whether borrowed from tradition or observation F* | 
he must, in 8hort, be an edncated man, California has 


_ 
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applied to the development of the details of the Uni. | 
renny OT , Which is its logical 8equence, its indis- | 


w— > ons 


The graduates of 1867, Marcus Phillips Wizgin, first | 
honor, (4,558,) and William Gibbons, s6cond Lear, | 
(4,296,) were then addressed by the President in Latin 


4 _ 


and the xecords Of co-ation would enfranchise all found within the State. 
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whom it called fellow-men, While they 86id to the 
brown 80n of toil, © You are the peer of wealth,” Edu- 
cation did more than talk of theoretical equality; it 
came with ready helping band ani helped him to grasp 


luxuries of knowledge and cialture equal to what the 
riches inherited by others could give. The colkge was 
the institution which accrediteq men to the only peer- 
age which was founded on mertal culture. Self-goy- 
erament is easy and gfe with a nation of Teaders, 
thinkers and debaters. Let all the archives of the 
Kingdoms be ransacked for the equal of the State' 
papers of Congress, The jugtice of their laws, and 

rspecuity of the stiiute books 8howed how light and 

nowledge go hand in hand with freedom and liberty, 
The speaker next touched on the effect of collegiate 
$tudies in the military arm. He g8poke of the gervices 
of collegtans in the late war; of the thinking/jand rea- 
£oning volunteers —cyery man of whom $2 tor him- 


self {he importance of the stakefor which the game was . 


being played. There were no men in the army more 
cneerful, more deyoted or braver, than those who 
threw otf the quiet toga of the scholar to don the uni- 
form of their beloved country, They - could never 
agnin have any doubts of cordiality of the alliance 
or letters and arms, Anotyzer argument tor col- 
leges in relation to the State is that they will 
operate to check that tendency to materigligm $0 
conepicuous in the State, The miner who was working 
in tie mountain caſion for a family in distant lands, 
was nv miger; tell him of a sick comrade, of a case of 
distress, of a 8tarying Southerner, and he will give you 
of his pile; but ask him for a subscription for a College 


and he will 6hake his head; ask his aid in buildmg 8gnch 


an institution as they contemplated there, and he 14. 
not sxympathy enough with them to know their mean- 
He 8poke of rhe effect of the 8ight of the maxsive 
8tone walls rearing their heads in the sylvan landscupe, 
Under their shadows the materia! type of being would 
be shamed and intellectual culture would come to be 
conaudered the only true end of life, Jn tonching of 
the use of colleges, in treating the art of practical lite, 
the speaker 88id that all he could say had been better 
8aid that morning by Prof, Silliman. 


Profess0r Sulitman—Go on, go on! 


do not Stop |! 
| [Cneers.] 


% 


q 


Þr. Stone continned—He believed there wes but g moi- 
ety of the wealth taken from the mines saved by the pres- 
ent processes, the other half had gone off in the sluices | 
ot ignorant miners, In nothing was exact knowledge 
more required than in mining. Educated intelligence 
tad its own sphere of praztical work, in which it is a 


daily laborer, and its products are as valuable as of . 


those who make plows8hares and reaping hooks, They 
wanted lawyers, tutors, ministers, chemists, a88ayers 
engineers, Surveyors, architects, editors, draftsmen an 

interpreters, and these must come from the colleges, 
The ifinal argument was the relation of the col- 


lege to the peaceful element of 8vcxety. Colleges natu 


raily cluose the quietest and most secluded 8pots of the 
( The charm is broken by the 
no18e 01 war and action, not study, becomes the cy 11 
was that 
the muees degerted the college halls when the war eagle 
8ereamed, For its own 8gke the college favors peace and 
It i8 not an institurion for nomadic 
{ It seeks to eneure gtcadſastness and civii order 
in 4 State, When the demagogue meets the school- 
master he 1s powerlezss, When a man can read hc agks 
guestions or dizcusses novel ideas before he forms an 
Let it be remembered that the power 
:and 8cope of popular education depends on the higher 
It is the standard that determines the 
uality of al} beneath. These colleges were the primal 
nowl- 
Another element must 


world for their homes. 


of the hour, The record of ' our land 


ublic comp osure, 
ribes, 


pinion on them, 


insituions, 
ountains whence flowed 
edge for all people. 

be added. Light and love 


the 8tream of 


must be in partnership. 


Lizht without love was satanic; love without light was 
were stsong; it was the 


blind; unite them and th 
marriage of Christianity and learning. The two stand 
in closest connection, They are the prophets of uni- 
versal right, and sow the s8ceds of all reform, The 
work +eerms disturding, but 80 is the beginning of all 
abiding peace, The colleges of the United States shine 
as lamps of guidance to wanderers on all seas, Ag 
ehines the 8un Which ripens all, its rays dexcend upon 
and keep alive the hour of universs] industry, 80 *hine 
the colleges, To the Alumni, he said they were not 80 
mach s0as of Haryard or Yule, as reaxdent sons of the 
California College, To whom #hould $he look in her 
nab. and affliction but to her toster $0ns? Must 
hey $ay this atiempt was made. too early? This 
was the day of foundations. 
the commg generation, Wae tnis ny a practical 
age? There never was an age 80 full of thought 
as the present., Action with us has a living 
tongue in the pen. Shonld they say men of this 
fime can only be induced to gow where they can 
reap. Should they, the gentlemcn Alumni, be content 
to 84y they had nothing generating in this 8pring-time 
of the Pacitie States, because they might not live to see 
the reaping of the full harvest, He prayed them to 
take the future of this young college to their hearts, to 
cherish and provide for it, and that God might make 
her the mother of a vast host of hard workers for 
human good and divine glory. The oration was very 
eloquent and vwell-timeqd, and was received with hearty 


approvel by the Alumni and visitors and luudiy cheered | 


at the close, 
THE POEM, 


The President announced that the next exercise would 


be an original poem, written by one of the a80ciated | 
alumni of the Paritic coast—Frank Bret Harte—and | 


that in the absence of the author the Rey; Horatio 


Stebbins had kindly undertaken the task of reading it 
toy the audience ; 
THE LOST GALLEON 


In sixtcen hundred and forty-one, 

The regular yearly galleon, 

Laden with odorons gums and spice, 
Indian cottons and Tndian rice 

And the richest siJks of far Cathay, 
Was due at Acapuico bay, 

Due he was an over-due, 

Galleon, merchandise and crew ; 
Creeping along through rain and $hine, 
Through the tropics, under the Line, 
The trains were waiting outside the walls, 
The wives of 8ailors thronged the town, 
The traders 8at by their empty stalls, 
Ani the viceroy nimselt came down, 
The bells in town were alFa-trip, 

Te Deums were on each Father's lip ; 
The limes were ripening in the gun 

For the crew of the coming galleon. 
All in vain, Weeks paszed away, 


They were the tathers of : 
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| 
| 
| 
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And yet no gallcon 8aw the bay. 
Indian yoods advanced in price, 
3 The governor mis8ed his tayorite spice, 
.H The Senorit1s mourned for sandal, 
| j | And the funvus cottons of Coromandel, 
And gome tor an abzsent lover lost, 
And one for a hushand— Donna Julia, 
Wite of the captain—tempest tossed, 
In circumstances $0 peculiar. 
Even the Fathers, unawaree, 
| Grumbled a httle at their prayers, 
| And all glong the coast tnat vear, 
Votir” tandles were scarce aud dear, 
Never a tear bednns the eye 
That time and patience will not dry; 
Never a lip is curved with pain 
That cawt he kwzed into gmiles again. 
And these same truths, ag fur as I know, 
; Obtained on the coast of Mexico, 
| More than two hundred years ago, 
| F203” 
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6 |þ Ten years «after tac deed was done, 
And iolks had forgotten the gntlevn, 
The divers plunged in ihe Gulf for pearls, 
White as the teeth of the Indian girls, 
The traders sat by their full þazaars, 
The mules with many a weary foad, 
And oxen dragging their ercaking Cars, 
Ceme and went on the mount:zin road, 
Where »v as the galleon all this while ? 
1 Wrecked on some lonely coral isle ? 
FP; | Burnt by the roving 8ea-marunders, 
Or sailing north under gccret orders ? 
Had he found the Anian pussage famed, 
By lying Moldanado claimed, 
And raiſed through the 65th degree, 
Direct to the North Atlantic «ea? 
Or had che found tne + River of Kings,” 
Of which De Fonte told suci s8irange ings 
In sixteen-torty? Never a $ign,. 
East or West or under the Line, 
They 82w of the mizzing g2llcon. 
Never a 6ail, 2 plank or Chip, | 
They found of the long los. treagure 5hip. 
Or enough to build a tele upon, 
But when she was lost. and where and how, 
Is the point we're coming at just now, 
Take, if you please, tac chart of that day 
Publizhed at Mudrid—por et Jzey— 
Look for 8 s 9 in the old South Sea— 
The hundred and ejightieth devree 
Longitude west of Mail:i1: "there, 
Under the equatorial glare, 
Just where the East and West arc one. 
[ You'll find the mixsing galleon. 
? You'll find the San Gregurto, yet 
Riding the «eas, with 8ails all cet, 
Fresh us upon the very day 
She sailed trom Acapulco Bay. 
How did $he get there? What srrange epell 
Kept her two hundred years $0 well, 
/ _ © Free from decay and morta! taint ? 
What—but the prayers of a putron saint 


£ * A bundared leagues from Manila town, 

; The San (Gregorio's helm Caine down, 

Round ehe went on ker heel, and not 
. A cable's length from a galliot 


That rocked on the waters, jus abreast 
Of the gallcon's course, which was west-$01-wWest. 
Then said the galleon's Comandante. 
General Pedro Sobriente, 
; T'þ;- - *., =” by 
| (That was his rank on land and mein. 
A reguler custom of 0!d Spain.) 
© My pilot 18 dead of scurvy, May 
I agk the longitude, time and day ** 
The first two given and compared, 
The third—the Comuudante stared ! 
© The first of June! | make if 8ecuntd.” 
Said the g$tranger, *©Then you've wrongly reckoned, 
I make it firs: as you came this wey., 
\ You 8hould have lost-—!'y'e gee Poa Gay — 
| Lost a dey, 88 you pluinly er, 
On the hundred and viplitieth degree, )' 
& Lot a day F* © Yes; it not rude, 
When did you mate Last Longitude?” 
* On UYie ninth of May—cur patron's Cay 
On the ninth !—there was no nmth of May ! 
Eighth and tenth was there—but stuy ''— 
roo late—for the galleoa bore away. 
Logt was the day they should have kept, 
| Lost unhecded and lost vnwept ; 
| Lost in a way thai made ccorch yai 
| Lot ig the trackluss and boundless main; 
| Lost like the day of Job's awful curse. 
In his third chapter, 3d and 4tn yerse: 
| Wrecked was their patron's only day 
| What would the noly tathor: ay * F 
Smd the Fray Antonio Extay 
The galleon's chaplain—a learn'd man 
* Nothing is lost that you can 7 
And the way to look for a thing is ylain— 
Fo go where you lost it back avain, 
Back with your galleon till vou sce 
$4 The hundred and ejightieth decree, 
F | Wait till the rolling year gors round, 
And there will the missing day be fonnd, 
For you'll tind—it computution's true— 
| Not only one ninth of May, but two 
Une tor the good saint's pregent cheer, 
And one ior the day we jost last year, 
Back to the spot 82iled the gaileon— 
W here, for a twelve-month, off and on 
the hundred and eightieth degree, 
SIC rO086 and tcll on a tropic SC, 
but 1o! when it came the ninth of Ma) 
All of a sudqden beealmed zhe lay 
One degree trom that 1atal go, 
Without the power to move & knot. 
And of courze the moment «he lost her wavy. 
Gone was her Chance to saye that day. ; 
To cut a lengthening story $1or! 
$he never 8aved 1t, Made the port 
Or evil 6pirits, and batiling wind, 
She was always before or juit behind 
One day too £00n or one day 100 late, 
And the sun meanwhile, would never wait. 
She had two Eipgliths, as 8he idly ley, 
Two Tenths—bu! neyer g Ninth of May, 
And there 8he rides througi: two hundred years 
Or areary pomunee and anxious fears; 
Yet through the grace of the gaint 8he served, 
Cavtain and crew are still preserved. 
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| written or 8poken, touching the s8chool ques: 


| nation, that we were speaking any more on 
| behalf of the Catholics than on behaif of 
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By a compu{ation that sti}l holds g00d9, 
Made by the Holy Brotherhoo!, 

The San Gregorio will croes that line, 
In nineteen hundred ana thirty-nine— 
Just three hundred years to a day, 
From the tine #he lost the ninth or May. 
And the folks in Acapulco town, 

Oyer the waters, looking Cown, 

| Willee in the glow of the setting sun, 
The e2il - of the missing galleon, 
And the royal standard of Philip Rey ; | 
The gleaming mast and glstening $par, | 
As «he nears the 2urt of the outer bar. 
A Te Deum $ung on her crowded deck, 


© Hoſea 


—— — C——— 
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A crash—a cry from a $0attered Wreek— 
And the yearly galleon *nils no more * 
In or out of the alden buy, : 

For the blexsed patron as found his day. 


Such is the legend. Hear tl:is truth: 
Oyer the trackless past, «ome where 
Lie the lost days of our tropic youlh, 
Only regained by faith and prayer 
Only recalled by prayer ind plaint:— 
| Each lost diy has its patron aint! 
Tone poem was listened to with breathless attention, | 
and the audience were held specll-bound until the rich 
tones of Mr, Stebbins had died away, when they burzt * 
the silence and cxpressed their gratitication by loud 
and prolonged applause, I 
| This coneluded the commencement exercises, and the 
| audience were dismizzed by the Pregident after he had 
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| | announced the order of proceedings in connection with 
' | the meetings of the As80ciated Alumni, Thus ended 


the first part 97 one of those pleasant days which make 
the mogt nomadically inclined inhabitants of California 
feel that this State and its infant Cotlege will grow in 
time to that condition which men attach themselves tc” 
and endear by the name of home and Aima Hater, 
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| END ITY,, OF TIMES. 


{ The editor of the San Franciseco Dal; 
' Times, of a recent date, with a degree 0 
; brazen-faced mendacity truly admirable of 
its kind, while descanting on the merits of 
| the Idaho schoo! bill, says : 

 *Pyery one knows that Zach. Montgome- 
'ry, 8peaking on behalf of the Catholic 
' Church, and aided by the Catholic Clergy, 
' has for years endeavored +0 8ecure a division 
of the 8chool fund of this State.” 

Thus 1t 18, and thus it has ever been, 
'with the defenders of wrong, Being una- 
ble successfully to combat the truth with | 
| the weapons of reason, they hesitate not to 
 a88ail with falsehood, misrepresentation and 
' appeals to real or 8upposed popular preju- 
| dices, a position which they know they can 
not carry by arguments. 

Here are three distinet statements which 
it 18 alledged evergbody knows to be true, 
and yet—as our readers know—there is not 
one word, 8yllable or letter of truth in either | 
one of the statements, As regards the 01d | 
\and thousand times refuted falsehood about | 
our s8eeking to divide the school fund, either | 
tor the benefit of the Catholics or anybody 
else, we deem 1t unnecessary to add any- 
thing to what we 8aid las: week on that 
'8Ubject, Let our contemporary either re- 
ter us to 80me word that we have uttergd, 
,0r Quote 80me 8entence which we have writ- 
|ten, going to prove the truth of this charge, | 
or else let him forever cease to propagate | 
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the foul slander, | 
| The 7imes charges that in our advocacy | 
of 8chool reform, we are speaking on be- 
half of the Catholic Church, 


ameall __—_ ' th , EF - _ ; | 
challeage this veracious journal to produce 


Now we | 
a 8ingte s8entence, or 8yllable, we have ever | 
tion, from which it eould legitimately be in- 


ferred, even by the most digeased immagi- | 
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Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians or Jews. 
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An odor of spice along the shore, | | 


natural right, diseussing the questi0n $019 


themselves, taken no part whatever, * 


communications front Protestant Clergym. 
o . . * if 
who take sides with us on this educatil” 


T Ty T*, 4 
1HORN! 


When we proclaim the naturg] and | 
L un. 


| 
| versally recelved truth, that ever, "_ 
| v WALLET 
| 
| 


is entitled to the milk of jtg 1, 

G UCP 8 
breast, it be argued tha . 
are *'speaking on behalf of the ©. ; 
Church,”” &2mply because Catholio ,... 


teed their children on that nourigh;., 


4509 


life-giving beverage? Can it þe @,.. . 
that the intelligent and affectionate Pra * 
ant mother will tear the nipple row : 
toothless grasp of her angel bahe, and log 
it to stary?, 8imply beeause gms ,.. 
8inging, long-visaged, lantern-Jaxe, 
twanged, hypocritical puritan editor ans 
out that the sucking of babies 3 
Catholic measure? And is it Aly more 
reas0nable to guppose that lntelligen; Pro, 
testants, Jews or non-religiqnigtg yi} Con. 


Sent to withdraw all parental carg gry guar 


dianship oyer their children in thy impor 
tant matter of education, leaving the qu, 
tiny of these little ones 1n the hands of (11. 
less, heatless and soulless Corporationg, i, 
be prostituted in mind and morals, myr(pp. 
ed with foul air, or incarcerated in a fan's 
dungeon, upon false charges of larceny —gg 
was the case with little seven year old 
Willie Crane the other day—and all for fear 
that if they ask for a remedy for these into]. 
erable wrongs, 80me witch drowing Quaker, 
burning old Puritan will sing out this is a 
Catholic meagure ? 

We now tell our bigoted contemporary of 
the Times that we neither speak, nor hays 
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authority to 8peak, for the Catholic Church, # 
That Church has her duly authorized ox- ba 
pounders, who haye been commissione( to | 
8peak for her, but we are not one of thoss - 
expounders. . When we uphold the right of A"! 
parents to direct and control in the matter" * 
of the child's education, we assert a prin- WA"! 
ciple which is applicable to all parents of WW"'* 
all creeds, climes and countries ; a prindi- lay 
ple which is older than the Catholic Church WR 0" 
or the Mosaic law, and which dates far back Ya 
into the very morning twilight of creatin, thes 
As to the aid which we are accused of ]WF" -* 
having received from the Catholic Clergy, FF 
we could wish that we were less able to WF** > 
plead not guilty to the charge. It is true lc la 
that a number of the Catholic Clergymen, le, 1 
as well as a cons8iderable number of Pro- ml 
SCNU 


testant Clergymen, have subscribed for our 


paper, and paid their 8ubseriptions, but if lie ra 


any Catholic Deacon, Priest or Bishop 13s i he 
ever aided us to the amount of one farthing, WP" it: 
gratuitously given, there is at least on I8- and | 
dividual who does not know the fact, andthai (l '8k 
individual is the editor of this paper. Tha 70 
the great body of the Catholic Clergy, 18 Haley 
common with the great body of the non-i' © l 
Puritan Protestant Clergy, are friendly | d wher 
the plan of educational reform which our ould n 
G 1 ha. 
paper advocates we are prepared to believe; Veal 
but the OccrpexTaL and Vancuard not befhſ® ©nild 
ing a religious organ, and fighting td nas 
8chool question not on a denowination ha 


basis, but on the broad ground of univers | 
A a Withou 
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times from a moral and sometimes from | * 
5 47 1..1:, (lors Vas 
political stand-point, the Catholic U10rs " 
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have, for reasons deemed eatisfactory 


: 48 leache! 
\ 0 } } 
far as our knowledge goes, either Pri Woth on 
. » ” —_ | f ar Er 
con, 1n this contest, We have given - I, () 
. 1 oP » tt 
licity through our paper to a number of 8 Tarrant 
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pstion, but 2n no occasion have We either sb0ol and placed their little igtim ihe 
blished, or been asked t0 publish, ons custody of Mr. Pelton, who yheed him jn 
e or letter from a Catholic Priest. So ar] (1. station-house and preferred charges of 
the Catholic Laity are concerned, if there petty larceny against- him. All this was 
any class of religionists of whom we feel 


luke-warm eupport which they hay 


I | , c + n : , xp 
dered us in our struggle for educatio al Rnd him, in God's tame, if be knew 
pro, it is this yery class. We know 


! anything of the pin, to tell, and they would 


four out five of our subseribers are 
zer Protestants, Jews or non-religionists, 
| anyone who doubts the truth of this 
tement, refer to files of our paper, read 
{names of our patrons as reported 1n the 
s of payments received, and 8atisfy him- 


- confined, Frightened for his life, the poor 


Inconsistent stories about the matter, 


not been whipped, when his little body to- 
day bears the bruises and marks all over 
Two gentlemen, neighbors of the 


. him, 
0, no, Mr. Times, this throwing of Antt- 


holic bom b-shells, where you strike four 
dtestants to one Catholic, will neyer win, 
u are 8imply wasting your amunition 
I rendering yourself ridiculous, So prick 
your long ears and try 80me other dodge. 


Court the next day, The mother, preyious 
to this, had begged that he might not be 
put in 8uch a dungeon ; that it would throw 
him into fits, and he would die. The Police- 
man's answer to her was, * If you do not 
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was comfort to the mother. The trial was 
8et for February Is8t, The child's father, a 
hard working, honest man, had to leave his 
work, and in consequence lost his situation, 
Many of Mrs, Crane's neighbors, on the 
| morning of the trial, proceeded to the 8ta- 
SCEOOL SYSTEM. tion-house to youch for her child's honesty, 
; w OE"-*-4 FE” Mr. Pelton hoped the case would be com- 

e take the following communication | _ do's 21. mM 
} the San Francisco Daily Morning Call | promised, No doubt he did, The case beg 
bursday, Feb. 7th : IF87 | postponed until the 3d, In the mean time 

SCHOOL BOY, 


the pin was found—the woman to whom it 
& TREATMENT OF A LITTLE 


RE BEAUTIES OF THE PURITAN 


R p , , . | 
bo 5th instant there is an article headed | 


nts, and all connected in the affair, I ; beat that poor child until he fainted, and 
Iay thematter before the public—should } then refused the sufferer a drink of water ? 


these : Little Willie Crane (who is only | 'who, perhaps, in a few hours more, would 
n years old, not nine, as was stated in | have forever stamped that irnocent child a 
r notice) has been attending the Union |} thief, broken that mother's heart with 8or- 


det School, On the 31st of January one | 
he lady teachers lost a pin, Search was | 
Le, but still the pin could not be found. | 
emale teacher then asked if any one of | 
cholars knew anything of it, Little | 
lie raised his hand and told the teacher |. 
t he saw @ girl take up the pin upon, | 
Ich the teacher accused him of having the | 


dead ? Conscience | Now the father has lost 
a good situation, and the mother her hard 
earned means—all through an elastic con- 
8cience, After the wrong done Mrs, Crane, 
the expense and the disgrace she has en- 
dured through the teacher and Mr, Pelton, 
in common Justice ought they not to'make 


80me reparation ? Several of Mrs. Crane's 
friends are urging her to prosecute for | 
damages ; but if Justice can be. done with- 
out, it were better,”” 

The above needs no comment, further | 
than to 8ay that the unfeeling wretches who | 
could treat a little child in 8uch a manner | 
as here described, are the missionaries of | 
moral and political corruption imposed upon | 
the country by the *fBoston School System,”” | 
When will the people learn to assert their 
own natural and God-given right to choose 
teachers for, and direct the education of 
their own children ? $0 long as a political 
party can impose the pious parsons and ner- 
yous old maids of Puritandom upon the 


balance of the country to abuse the gacred 
trust of educating ,the youth and tender 


childhood of the land, just 80 long may we 
look for brutal exhibitions like that de- 
tailed by this correspondent of the Call. 

If these educators whom San PFrancisco 
has taken 80 much pains to import from the 
Hub, belong to that clazs referred to by 


, and told him if he did not give it up she 
(1 'skin him alive,” 
| by 


rea 


Such a threat was | 
leulated to frighten any child, much | 
little one like him. Then he aid | 
, ie had the pin; and when she asked 
i waere it was, not having it, of course, 
Vullnot tell, whereupon she stripped him 
L beat him, (breaking two 8ticks on him.) | 
> Child fainted from pain, and another | 
her asked to give him a drink of water, | 
the humane whipper refused, and an- | 
ered: 'Let him get out as he had got in | 
Without water,” Willie's 8ister cried, | 
begged to go to him, but was denied, | 
5 Was done at the school, in presence of 
Scholars, He was then given in charge 
« Spanish boy, and, in company with 
teachers, dragged, rather than led, to | 
wther's houge—ghe being away at her | 
k, One of the female teachers, without | 
Partant, 8earched Mrs, Crane's house, | 

| 


"lg her bed” apart, 8earching her dress 


Kot 


*5, and her husband's pockets also. 
it a fruitlegs $earch, they returned to the 


it we epeak within bounds when we ay let him out of the dark cell, where he was: 


child, to get out, as he thought, told seyeral | 
He 


| 


was 80 frightened that he eyen said he had | 


Mee OCECCACES 


Cranes, proceeded to the station house and | 
went security for the child's appearance at | 
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C . » + . , | , | j , 
get him again alive, you will dead.” That }/! cazq endeayoring to exonerate himself. 


—  _w. 


| belonged refusing to tell who found it, or | 
FEvrrors MorninG CALL :—In your issve | where it was found—her only answer being, | 
It was between her and her conscience.” ; 
thing in it.” In justice to the child, his | Where was conscience or heart when $he | 
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oblige his friends by giving 1t a placein | Where was her conscience when 8he 8uh- 
valuable paper. The facts of the case | jected that child to the merey of a Court, | 


| Was 
row, and caused that father to wisk his on |! 


by 


« | | ; SY! 

General Hill, as having been 8ent among 
the uegroes of the South —whogse moral 8en- 
81þ1lities are blanted by the practice of 


'Thellish vices—who learn in early life to 
; done unknown to his parents, On being | 
it we haye especial right to complain for i-formes of the particulars, his mother yi- | 
® ited the child ab the station-house, and ' 


ering their own 


prevent population by murdering t 
offspring in embryo—they cannot certainly 
be expected to exlthit much feeling or hu 
manity for the children of others, 

Since the above was put in type, the schoo] 
marm—a Mrs, Aurelia Grifith—publishes 
a card in the Cal!, yirtually admitting 
pretty much all the charges but one, that 
of the corporeal panishment, alleged to have 
heen inflicted on the child before his im- 
T 


;prizonment, ' The false accusation and the 
' false 1nprisonment of the child are. ad- 
'mitted, She attempts to excuse herself by 
8aying **the child had a bad character in 
the 8chool,”” What ! A child of 8evyen Fears 
have *'a bad character”” ! ! Probably he was 
the child of 80me poor parents, for virtuous 
poyerty, with a Puritan, is of itself eyidence 
of a bad character,”” 

Superintendent Pelton als0 publishes # 
Ie 
only succeeds in exhibiting his own hard 
cold nature, and that of the school system 6 
which he 1s an officer, and how utterly un- 
fitted they are to deal with the gentle, 8&ym- 
pathetic nature of children, He admits 
bringing the child to the police office, and, 
leaving him in charge of the officers of the 


law—a proceeding in itself, cold, unfeeling, 


and unnatural. He gays : 

++ Not knowing just what I ought to do in 
the premises, I took the boy to the Police 
office, to consult with those better advised 
in such matters than myself, * * * X* 

*+* The officers in charge thought the mat- 
ter might, with propriety, be further 1n- 
yestigated, I thought 80, and left the boy. 
with them, as stated, -I supposed the pro- 
posed examination would be in priyate ber 
fore his Honor Judge Rix, as 1s usnal 1 
guch cases, I knew the Judge to be very 
considerate and judicious, I did not, till I 
called next morning, suppose the 
case would go upon the Police docket. I 
was gurprised and regretted, when I was 
called next morning, to find "that #t had, 
and to avoid a public trial I avised and 
8ecured a postponement, expressing the 
hope, most 8incerely entertained, that the 
pin would meantime be found, or that the 
matter in any case wsuld be otherwise an 
satisfactorily disposed of, The next day I 
was yery glad to hear that the pin had been 
found, and did not till to-day learn where,” 

The daily Times 8ays : 

i The lady who imagined she had lost the 
pin 8ubsequently found it in one of her 
dress pockets, proving that it had neither 

' been stolen nor lost,”” 

And it further adds. in dn apologetie 
train : 

After hearing various contradictory 
statements of the affair from all the parties 
of interest, our repooter 18 disposed to ex- 
onerate the principal of the school from the 


| charge of whipping the boy, but as fo the 


judgment which placed a child off 8even 
years in the city prison, and thy pu t0 
terrify him into a confession by ta) ag him 
into & dungeon, no comment is ney s8ary.” 

We now understand what {2 school 
marm meant, when, refusing to tell where 
the pin was found, he 2aid, it lay between 
herself and her conscience.” She simply 
intended to conyey the idea that it lay ber 

bu 


| '4 
he « 
v4 3 » 


' S 8 tween herself and ber pocket—w hich, with 
ner, was, no doubt, the ugual receptacle ny 
that commodity called CE 1ence, 
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| these laws 
mon Schools 80 shapgd a9 to conform thereto 
—and we think they can—then let them 


stand. But if either Nature's laws must 


In our opinion, this School System has 
| 89me good and 8oms bad features. For ex- 
ample, we hold that the placing of the 
/mean3 of education within the reach of eyery 
ehill in the community is a laudable feature 
while the robbing of the 


it e ply 


mw © HON in that eystem ; 


MORO ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION. |parent of the natural and God-given right 


'to direct and control that education 18 mon- 
strous. As Moro most eloquently and ably 
pays, * "Brought into the world without their 
CrIipeNCEs GOING To PROVE THAT THE NEW [gown azency, growing to manhood without 


—— 


The Whole Snhbject Reviewed. 


Fach or THE Karte. $0 hold parents ett amenable before God 
and man for the neglect of this, their first 


But how, woe ask, can the parent 


In another column will be found an in- 
teresting letter over the signature of Mora, 
wherein it will be perceived that the writer 1 oi neglect of a duty which man will not 
takes 18806 with us upon our proposed allow him to perform, to wit, the duty of 
amendment to the present School law. The | [moul, liag the mental and m od natures of 
communication 18 from the pen of a well [his children by such an education as his own 
known lawyer of no mean ability, and pro- [Judgment and conscience approve? That 
} bably presents in their yery strongest light | 'he is accountable to God 18 most true, but it 
LH the chief objections hitherto urged by the (jg only for the reas0n that the School laws 
, advocates of the New England Common | gnacted by God Almighty, are paramount to, 

School system against the reform contended | and cons2quently nullify, thuse enacted by 
for by the OccivENTAL AND VANGUARD. man, 

Passing by the high encomiums which the It is conceded on the other hand that the 
partiality natural to an old friend has in- | Private Shool 8ystem has both 77s good and 
duced our corre:pondent to lavish apon 80 | its bad features. Of course, we here use 
unworthy a recipient as the humble editor | the word bad only in a pecuniary, and not 
of our paper, we 8hall proceed at once to | jn a moral sense, as we did when applying 
the question under discussion—premising, | it to the Common School system. Its chief 
| however, that Moro is quite right in 8up- 

posing, that hs will at no time find any dif- 
ficulty in discussing questions in our own 
Journal, There is no better way to elicit 
truth, and arrive at correct conclusions on 
any question, than to have both 8ides fairly 
represented ; hence we 8hall never hesitate, 
when space allows, to give place to commu- | bad feature, an1 blending into one the re- 
nications from our *differing friends,” pro. | maining good features of each, thus remove 
vided always that 8uch communications like | from the path of our youthful poor the 
tho one in question, couform to the legitimate | 

rules of discussion, 

Judging from certain passages in his com- 

. munication one might incline to the concla- | 
310n that Moro had fallen into the very | | 
common mistake of 8upposing that we were | 
alming at the total destruction of the Com- 
mon School system, and not at its woes, 7 | 
tion—an error which has misled 
before him, 


laty.” 


Mao nn nad ES 
pens 


| 
| 
| 


amenable to the parent for his dealings with 
the chill, and its principle bad feature 1s 
found in the frequent inability of the parent 


EDS 7 pas 


not lop off from each of these system, its 


knowledge, 
guardianship of their fathers and mothers ? 
la other words, why not allow parents to 
8elect their Public Schools pretty much as 
they now elect their Private Schools ; and 
at the same time let the teacher he paid 
out of the Public Fund, not according to 
the number of pupils liviag in his District, 
as 1s now the casc, but according to the 
number actually attending bis school ? 

As regards the quest10n of political and 
Sectarian teachings in the Pullic Schools, 
we would protect the right of every parent, 
whatever his political or religious heli f, 
against the progelytising of his child to a 


thousands | 

For example, he 8ays : *But 
it is not well to destroy the only system | 
which will educate, in part at least, the 
$0ns and daughters of simply provisional 
and non-provisional fathers.” 

In order to show that the carrying out of 
the plan which we propose woull eventuate  * 
in the destruction of the Public Scho0] SY &+ 
tem, our correspondent 8ays : *It appears 
to me that your plan propoges a s8ystem of 
disintegration—engrafts upon our present 
system the power of diss0lution by degrees”? 
eto. 

Now, we must here he permitted to rei- 
terate what we have 80 often 8a1d, that we 
ard not aiming, ether by direct or indirect 
means, at the destruction of the Public 
Sehools, but only at their reformation, 

What we are contending for is the vin- 
dication of Nature's Irrepealalle laws. If 


system of politics or religion against whizh 


In 


his Judgment and his conscience revolt, 


right of the parent to the guardianship and 
educational guperintendence over his own 
offspring, we would at all times recognize 
his right to take his child from one teacher 
and 8end it to another—thus diminishing 
the pay of the former and increasing that 
of the latter, 80 that the teacher might 
never forget that in his dealings with each 
individual pupil he was imply acting the 
nart of agent for the parent, 


+ x 
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Gan be vindicated and the Vom- | 


b 4 i ; nf he trampled under fo0t 10 the edagation of | 

| þ — , 

| | a. | F — our country's youth, or else the Common 
| | ; | Schools go down, then we 84ay, let them go. 


BRO LAND CoMMoN BC H00L SYSTEM Is papachy to mould as neJ grow, their menta1 | 


be held strictly accountable before man for |: 


good feature consists in holding the teacher 


to vay for the child's education, Now, why | 
CREMEWSTEPC OAVCEET EE” 


stumbling block which 1:5w bars the way to | 
without robbing them of the! 


order the better to protect the inalienable 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT _ Y 
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Moro objects to the system of 8chagl re. 
form which we propose, on the ground of its 
supposed teadency tv disintegrate and ulti. 
| mately break up and destroy all free 8hogl, 
It is more than probable that this idea of 
our friend is based upon the groundless 
| charge which has 80 often been preſerre, 
| againgt us, of geeking to procurg , 
division of the Sehool Fund amongs 
the different religious denominations g, 
cording to their numbers, or at leg& 
the setting apart of a portion of that fun; 
for the exclusive benefit of Roman Cath, 
lies, 1f we are correct in this surmise, y 
must beg leave again to repeat what ys 
have 8aid a thousand times, in qylJlj, 
lectures, in private conversations, gnj 
through the colums of our paper, namely . 
we ask for no division of the Schoo] Fund 
amongst the different religious denoming. 
tions, nor would we have any part of that 
ſund set apart for the exclusive benefit of 
Catholics, or any other elass of religioniats, 
The war which we are waging upon cer: 
tain features of our present educational sys: 
tem, we repeat, rest8 not upon 8ectarian, 
but upon parental grounds ; and ifevery man, 
woman and chill in the world belonged tg 
the 8ame religion as ourselves, our objec. 
| tions to 8electing teachers and direptlng the 
| child's education by the public, instead of 
| the parental voice would still remain, 
| It is quice true that the plan which we 
propose would tend to prevent the unjust 
appropriation of yast sums of the Sehov] 
moneys, in certain favored localities, to the 
-| entire exclusion and great injury of other 
-| localities cqually entitled to the use of 8uch 
| moneys. For example, instead of investing 
$150,000 in a Lincoln palace for the accom- 
modation of pupils in one quarter of the 
ctty, while only a ſew blocks away hun: 
dreds of other pupils, equally entitled to 
comfortable quarters, are being stowed away 
in miserable corner groceries, and low, dark, 
dank and unhealthy cellars ; the reforma- 
tion which w2 propose would apply this 
8ame $150,000 towards the liberal support of 
at least a dozen, perhaps less ornamental, 
but far more useful sehools, in different parts 
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'ceive a compensation commensurate with 


| the number of its pupils, thus enabling 1ts 


| proprietors to accommodate their buildings 
| both in 8ize and form of construction to the 


| neces8ities of those entrusted to their care. ' 


A greater mistake could rot be committe) 
than to suppose that this 8ort of disintegra- 
tion of the School moneys could work t0 
the educational detriment of any child 10 
the land, whatever might be the political or 
rel gious opinions CF its parents, 

a the 
 division among the Public Schools, and to 
| destroy their efficiency by driving off the 

pupils, we know of no better 8ystem fur 
such a purpose than the one now 1n vogue. 


[ 


| cember number of the California Teacher, 
| there were in this State, during the pas! 
| year, between the ages of 5 and 1», £0* 


| 84, 052 children, a'l of whom were antitled | 
| to attend the Public Schools, but out of this 


as 


number the entire average attendance V 
$3,980, In the county of Log Angel o 


—— ————— 


ut 


| there were 2,504 entitled to attend, and | 
In Monterey, 14% 


JODI : 
'vib who did attend, 


of the city. Each of such schools wouid re- 


contrary, were we in search of; 
s0me plan whereby to create discorl and 


Let figures decide the question, Accord- 
F ing to a 8tatement which we fiad in the De- 


— 


_ 


ntitled to attend, and but 337 did 
In Satter, 1009 were entitled to at- 
nd 282 did attend. And even 
\ Sin Frincisco, Where nearly half a 
of dollars per annum are lavished 
Pablic Sehools, and v, here 17,388 
were entitled to attend, only 
-1 attend. Nor is this State of things 


1 to Californm. We haye before: us 


| would be vindicated by converting Logging's 
| instead of employing it, as now, to light the 


| " 
these parents whom he designates as witÞ- 
out heads ; destitute of intelligence, and im- | 

pelle 'by a chilling love constitute only ex- | 


| ; | | 
| infernal fires of 8ectional hatred, discorq, and | ceptional cases, or whether he would claim 


| wars interminable, Under the workings of | that they form the majority of eociety. 
'|8uch a 8ystem as we propose, no difference | If they are only the exceptions and form no 


| 


' what might be the politics or religion of the 
| tEacher, nor how diverse and conflicting the 


Political and religious opinions of his pat- 
rons—knowing that the amount of his pay 


— —  ———————— 
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entitled The Daily Public School,” '! muxt depend upon the number of his pupils, 


| was recently published in Phila- | 
a, in the interest of the Common | yenq upon the willof their parents, he would ! 


s&ystem, wherein the author main- 


that throughout the United States 1088 | carefully exclude from his school all teach- | 
children out of 7 attend the Pablic 
ls, Does ig not, then, Sound «trangely 
h to hear the advocates of a law which | 


more than four children away from 


and that the number of his pupils must de- 


fiad it his interest no less than his duty to 


ings whether of a sectarian, a political or an 
infidel character, calculated to offend any 
class of his patrons, 

{ For the life of us we cannot understand 


I for every three that it lets in, urging | by what process of reasoning the conelusion 
tions to amending the law in the man- | can be reached: that a parent who is now 
re propose, for fear of engrafting upon Sending his chiid to a teacher that is not of 
ystem Or disintegration and destroying |hig choice, would refuse to s8end him to one 
ficiency 7 'of his own g8election, 

chieſ causes of non-attendance upon the | To &uppose that the 8chools would all be 
be Schools geem to our mind perfectly | broken up and the children left to grow up 
us, In 80me instances children are | jy jznorance, because of each parent's being 
from the Schools in consequence of allowed to 8elect his own school, while the 


real or 8upposed sectarian tendencies ; || 
hers, because of their political bias; in 


8 a711n, because of their bad morals or | 


pithy condition, 

ile recently on a vis16 to a thriving 
in Santa Clara eounty, where the 

pul parties were nearly equally divided, 


od a public 8chool where not a 8ingle 


ratic ch.14 was attending. Of course, 
ar of having the children taught Abo» 


{State 8tands ready to pay for the tuition, 
| eems to us about as reasonable as that the 
hotels and eating houses would all be broken 
; ap and the people left to starve, it each in- 
| lividual were allowed to take his meals 
\ where he pleased, the Government being 
both able and willing to foot the bills, 

He must be a brainless fool, indeed, who 
- woull allow himself to 8tarve in the midst 
of free lunches, or who would permit his 


| fair 8standard by which to judge the great 
| mass of mankind ; then we ask in all can- |. 

dor, is it not exceedingly bad legislation, to | 
| force upon millions of intelligent, virtuous | 
| and affectionate parents, & system of school | 
' laws, which are only fitted for cold hearted | 
and braicless dults? On the other hand, if 
\ our friend Moro adheres to- the theory of 
general depravity, cold heartedness and 
stupidity, then we are curious to know 
whence a s0ciety made up of such brainless | 
elements is supposed to derive its 8uperior | 
wisdom ? If you can not trust a child in | 
the custody of its own mother, idiot, though 
she be, surely you will not dare consign it 


- 
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to the raving mercies of a mad house ? And 
| is it not a horrible thought to the reflecting 
father, that these ingnorant, heartless and 
beadless parents whom he 1s not willing to 
trust with the custody of their own children 
must be made the guardians of /is? For, 
be it remembered, that cy each have a 
voice, and just as many voices too as the | 
most intelligent ſather, in shaping the edu- 
cational institutions of the country, and de- 
| termining who 8hall be our teachers, It 
| will not do to sxay that these 1gnorant pa- 
rents have no direct voice in choosing the 
| teachers, for, although they do not vote di- 
| rectly for the teachers, they do vote direct- 
ly for the men who make and unmake the 


8M was the cause, On the other "children to grow up in ignorance, 8urround- 


teachers ; in other words they vote for the 
'| teachers' masters, and the most intelligent 


in the counties of Sutter and Tuo- 
there are, as we learn, certain local- 
bere the Republicans refuse to 8end to 
hovls, for fear of contaminating their 
en with Democratic 1deas, 
re are just two ways of checking this 
s of disintegration now going on in 
vols, The one 18 that advocated by 


ed by free schools, s1mply because of being 
allowed to choose fur himself, in the one case, 
where and what he would eat, and in the 
other case, where, by whom, aud how his chil- 
dren s8hould be educated. 

We can easily understand how (he hotel- 
keeper who 18 to get his pay from the Gov- 
ernment, whether his vietuals are eaten or 


# | 
' 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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and virtuous parent in the land can do no 
more, Woe can not understand how it 18 
that a parent who is unfit to have charge of | 
his own, is any better fitted to take charge | 
of his neighbors” children, | 

Our correspondent seems to have fallen | 
into the error of gupposing that multitudes | 
are more humane, more Just and more bene- 


CC AI 


us Stevens, whereby 1t is proposed to | not, might naturally enough, 80 disgust his 
| children, good, bad and indifferent, ; guests with tainted meats, 8trong butter and 


| volent than are the individuals composing 


— — 


black and yellow, into the 8ame | 


| 
; 
[2 


8will milk, as to empty his hotel and leave 


, whether the parents are willing or fi bis waiters idle; und 1t is precisely upon 


nd the 0;her 18 that advocated by the |em_—_—_—_——_____— 


INTAL AND VANGUARD, Which aims at 
vyal of the causes which render pa- 
unwilling to 8end their children to 
whether 8uch causes come in the 
vt foul air, or whether they take the 
ot political, 8ectarian, or atheistical | 


Dos, 


| the teacher 


understand — 
now has charge 
V1 the model primary schools of this | 


vere the children arg piled one on | 


Onee 
ample, he who 


ber, 1nbaling the foul death-hreeding | 
v Uurk cellar, 8tudying Lossing's lies 
vry, and 8inging *hozanas”” to an 
el thief and murderer, as a religious 
*—Ve ay, let that teacher once feel 
* *tunds Individually responsible to 
rents of each and every one of his pn- . 
! ay loalth, as well as the mental 
Org] training of 8uch pupil; that the 
þ of his pay depends upon the. number 
ren taught at his 8chool ; that the 
"lon vt a better 8chool would rob 
us employment, and our word ſor 
{9 ppnrs cellar would be speedily 
$1107 more comfortable quarters ; 


* 
4 . 
— © 


wlumbiy” woull take the place of | 
if » i . . 
ul Brown,” and the truth of history yn correspondent intends to as8ume that 


8uch multitudes ; whereas all history and | 
i <2 [ 

experience show that just exactly the re- | 
| 


yerse of this proposition 1s true. Hence, it 


the 8ame principle that the school officials 
and echool teachers who draw their pay, 
whether the children come to school or not, 
| do not hesitate to regale their pupils on 


|| | fetid air, false history, and blasphemouus 


' £0ngs, Under these cireumstances it is no 
wonder that less than three children out of 
seven attend the free schools. 

But our correspondent argues that there 


8 apparently a want of sufficient intellig * 
ence on the part of parents, to enable them: 
to properly discharge the parental office of * 
directing and controling in the matter of * 


the child's education, and that therefore it 
18 neces8ary to deyolve this duty on 80ciety 
at large, He 8ays: *©It 1s unduubtedly 
true, as you contend, that the nearer the 
teaches brought to the heart of the child 
and the head of the parent (provided the 
parent has a head), the better it is for the 
child, But when the parent has no intel- 
ligence to direct, and no just conceptions of 
duty, and but a chilling love,” ete., © leave 
the child in the hands of the teacher of the; 

| Public Schools—with teachers indirectly! 

| elected by 89ciety.” 

Now, we are at a loss to know whether 


80 often happens that mobs perpetrate | 


the bare mention of which any s1ngle 1n- | 


dividual composing euch mob, would shrink | 
with horror, if left to act upon his indivi- | 


Nor 18 this principle | 


' 


| dual responsibility. 
| limited in its operation to mere mobs. | 
' In the month of May last, a Committee of 

| San Franciseo Grand Jurymen, in report- | 
| ing upon the condition of the Common | 
| Schools of this city, among other things 
| 841d ; ** At the corner of Broadway and 


| Montgomery streets, we found 45U children, 


| 
| abs0lutely sxtowed one upon the other, in a 
building into which not sufficient yeutila- | 
' tion and light are admitted to sustain even 

| life, and this is but a fair 8sample of what | 
| we witnessed on Tehama, Third, Silyer, | 
'| Stockton, Post and Eighth 8treets,”” | 
Now, is it fair to 8suppose that there is in 
| this city, a single parent 80 base or 80 | 
Stupid—url-ss inleed þ results from a | 
Common School education—that if left to 


choose his own 8chool, would have thrust his | 


| 


children into 8uch a miserable den as one | 
No, sir, unless | 
for the reas0n just s8uggested, no one man, | 


whether parent or not, could haye been | 


of thog8 here described ? 


Mirages against all law and all justice, from |. 
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| equal to such a barbaroug work, 


| . 
| of San Francisco, to perpetrate £0 


It re- 
quired the combined wickedness, ignorance | 
and venality of an entire city, concentrate d | 

in and operating through that 80ulless cor: | 


| poration, known as the Board of Edueation, | 


fiendish 
an outrage upon a parcel of young, helpless 
and defenseless children. 

We confess, nevertheless, that there 1s | 
a volumne of fearful truth Wdodie | in that | 
sentenco of our correspondent, where he 
8418 : *In'this country, parents will allow 
all the cares, labors and pleasures of life, to 
trample upon, cast off and ignore their great 
25 ON 09 PETE IT TEETER, ace 


| 
| 
| 
| 


first duty—personal attention to the mode 
and manner of education,” 

We now propose to 8how that it 19 
precisely to our present educational system ; ' 
that system which Moro seeks to defend, 


| that we must ILok, for the 80urce of thig 


| 
| 
| 


very parental neglect of which he complains. 
We hold that every faculty with which the 
Almighty has endowed either nran or beast, 
is strengtened by exercise and enfeebled by 
disuse, Hence the difference in 8ize and 
8trength between the limbs and muscles of 
the robust blacksmith, and of the puny dry 
| goods clerk, both of whom may have started 
| life equal in strength and with similar 
prospects of reaching a giant's stature, and 
| wielding a giant's power, But, 
| has made the one a giant, and the want of 

it has left the other a pigmy, Lippincoty 


0 his Cazetteer of the world speaks of Y 


| eustom which has long prevailed in Egypt, 
[of hateling chickens by artificial heat and 
raising them by hand ; and the author adds 


that **ti6 poultry reared in this way are 
| wholly without the instincts which relate to 
the care of offspring ; the artificial method 
of Latching therefore, when oncerestored to, 


| the 8trong, 


[ = 
| 800n becomes necessary, and the natural 


sj8tem of incubation 1s totally 8uperseded.”” 
It was upon this same principle that the 
fathers and mothers of ancient Sparta, 
having been reared up and educated by the 
State, according to the plans and purposes 
of the State, without regard to the wishes of 
parents, hesitated not, in obedience to the 
State's behests, to murder their own children 
whenever teebleness or deſormity threaten- 
24 to render them a charge upon the public, 
When Spartan mothers rejviced to learn 
that their 80ns had fallen in battle, it was 
not because they loved their country more 
than other mothers, but because they loved 
their children less, We need not how- 
ever, go either to ancient Sparta, or to an 
Exyptian poultry yard, to learn the fruits of 
an unnaturel, anti-parental system of edu- 
cation, The Egyptian fowls sI1mply neglect 


their chickens, but they neither destroy 
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\ 


| 
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| nvuc ents lay writhing 1 in the last Agzonies of 


| staryation, were heard to express the pious 
| hope * that their infants would die, and 
they would then be relieved of the burden of 
paying a dollar a week to the woman for 


__ 4 9 
| their 8$upport, 


It is true that the murder of these chil- 
dren of itself, horrible as it was, amounts to 
but little in the great aggregate of human 
crime ; but when we come to reflect thats 
theze child murders are but the out crop- 
pings of adeep seated and far reaching moral 
malady, which underlies the whole gocial 
fabric, striking its poisonous roots into 
millions upon millions of young and tender 
minds, threatening not merely the downfall 
(of 8ocial order, but the annihilation of 
80ciety itsclf, then indeed are they guff- 
dent to fill with alarm eyery reflecting 
niod, 

Not even content to wait for their vio- 
tims to 8ee the blessed light of day, many of 
these moral monsters, murderous 
war of against their unborn and unbegot- 
ten babes, As a gentleman of intelligencs 
truthfully remarked a few days ago, **I6 ig 


wage A 


heginning to be Ivoked upon by many as the 


very acme of an accomplished female educa- | 


tion tolearn how to play the part of wife with- 
out incurring the dangers of becoming & 
mother,” 

Since we began to pen this article, we 
have received the January number of the 
Land We Love, in which we find gome ex- 
tracts taken by the Boston Pilot, from 8 
lecture recently delivered by a Dr. Nathan 
Allen, of Lowell, Mass., which throws 8uffi- 
cient light on this gloomy &ubject to startle 
the most indifferent well wisher of the hn- 
man race. Let those who doubt that the 
raising of chickens and of children withouy 
parental care 1s attended with similar re- 
£ults read the following : 

© The district to which Dr. Allen's in- 
quiries apply has been eettled about 200 
years, and its history will include 80me 81x 
From actual examination, is 
is found that the families composing the 
first generation averaged eight children 
each ; the next three generations averaged 
about seven to each family ; the fifth gene- 
ration about four and a half, and the sixth 
less than three for each family ; while the 
generation now coming upon the 8tage is 
not doing £0 well as that, *What a change,” 
moralizes the doctor, * as to the 81ze of the 


O_o 


family 


generations, 


<—_ —a_—_— 


n)»w and in former times ?—Then 


large families were common—now it is the | 


exception ; then 1t was rare to find mar- 


ried pers0ns having only one, two, and 


three cluldren—now it is very common ? 


Then it was regarded as a calamity for a 


their eggs nor take the lives of their young. married couple to have no children ; but 
The Spurtan mother only visited with death 20W we find such calumities 0a every 8ide 


h a 
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the leeble and [ defy ed , 


ſor the mothers of our own day and country ; Allen fin1s,, from a census of the State in | 


but it remains Of us—in fact, they are fashionable !' 


Dr. | 


lor the intelligent, the refined, the highly 1765—just one hundred years ago—that | 
| educated and Christian mothers of America almost one-half of the population in the 


| to murder indiscriminately the. feeble and towns he has already 
the ill-shaped and the well fitteen years of age, 
It is but a sﬆhort time since we One fifth of the American population made 
| published, from. the Lawrence (Mass) up from this class, 
| American, an account of the wholesale mur. to be every year, 
* more deaths than births—if the families 


formed, 


der by etarvation of helpless infants by a 


alluded to was under 
but now there 18 not 


\ If there shall continue 
'* concludes the doctor, 


| 
| 


tiendish old hag (a Mrs. Roger,) who had now upon the stago average less than three | 


been specially employed by their unratural ohildren each, and these in each successive | 
and monster hearted mothers for the diabol generation have, on an average, 
It was therein related thai less pamber—if only about three-fitths of 


ical work. 


a less and | 


s0me Of these mothers, while their little in those born eyen live to an adult age, tO 8ay 


AN RSS. FOR 
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COURTESY OP BANCROPT 


CALTFORN] 
F TPORNT 18 > = 


nothing "ak the decrease 1 in MAtTlaggy ;, | 
is pretty evident that the Yankee race | 


Aestined to run out? ” 


The Poston Plot goes on to explajy 4, 
aause of the decline In native-born Fopuly 
tion and thus mildly alludes to it : 

((These, certainly, are facts caleu/acq 4, 
arrest the attention—not only of the p(1;j,. 
al economist, but the moralist, It gg, 
be 8aid that the general vigor of the w, , 
deteriorating, for the average duration 
human life is greater than it was a centyr; 
ago ; but that a habit of lax morality, 6. 
pecially among females, in using meqng 
destroy conception, has grown up in y; 
community, If this is not 80, how does + 
happen that of the 35,440 births in Mz. 
zachusetts, in 1860, more than one-halfyer; 
children of foreign parents—that js, that 
250,000 foreigners produced more chil{rey 
than 1,000,000 of the native born ! The rg 
flections of Dr. Allen suggest 80me curious 
results that are likely to be realized, *]f' 
8ays the Springfield Republican, * this (s 
ercase of native population, and rapid in. 
eroaze of foreigners 18 40 go on, 
take many years to produce a radical change 
in the population of Massachvsetts, and the 
State will pass into the control of citizens 
of other nationalities and another relivian,' 
The Republican does not attempt to Jizguize 
one of the reas0as we have suggested for the 
decrease in the native population, an( 
argues that *1t is owing, 80me degree, 
to the monstruous modern devices by which 
maternity is evaded,” ” 


it Will not 


In 


In commenting on the above, 


Hill adds : | 


&©The lecture will 8erye to explain a r0- | 
markable fact noticed all over the South, 
viz ; that since emancipation, not one fifth | 
as many negro children have been born as 
in the same period in former years, Ua, ye 
z0h00l-marms of Massachusetts, when will 
the full results of your teachings be 
£n0wn !”” | 


General | 


To us it is no matter of surprise that the 
rictim of a Common Schoul education under 
he present system, naturally sbrinks from 
:he idea of becoming a parent. No s00ner 
s the little Miss out of her mother's arms, 
than the State takes charge of her eduet- 
tion, The State designates for her thi 
school house, selects her books, appoints her 
teachers, chooses her cotnpanions, an 1n 
fact does every thing that the parent ougl! 
6o do, and all upon the ground that the pr 
rent is not fit to be entrusted with this big! 
duty. The mere fact of sending the ehild tc 
8uch its character— 
gives a 80rt of parental sanction to tl1s 
monstrous usurpation ; and the result 18 
that the child s00n learns to believe in the 
terrible fallacy upon whie" the whole 8ys: 
tem rests namely that it is safer as Moro 
expres8es it, **7o trust the head and heart 0 
Society than the heads and hearts of $uch 
parents.” 


1 8chovl—whatever 


True, v and 
gcerutinizes its component parts ; V 
studies its history and fathoms 1ts motives 
of action, she would probably form 10 very 
exalted opinion either of its wisdom Or Its 
morality. She finds it a body without 
g0ul ; its garments are $tained with | 
blood, and its countenarice þ lackenef wil 


it counts among 1! 
counsellors, 


when 8he looks upon 80clet) 
of heb she 


a 


the 


the crimes of ayes ; 
members and 


claims as its 


- P "o 


er, is it likely that 8he will desirs to [ 
|[land, where the 8cions of the old English 


perjurer, thief, pick-pocket 


NF 


Vrom Sinai's bights she hears, the 
| of this sxame God commandivg in 
wor tones, ©* Honor thy father and thy 
ry.” and then she hears this red-handed 
Je—g0ciety—exclaiming : TI forbid tit, 

not thy Futher and thy mother, but 
ms whose head and heart it is $afer to 


4 
- drunkard, and loaſer 5 every hypo- 
and 
Tr; every rake, fornicator and adulterer 
> land. By the dim light of history, 
«it at on? time driving iato banish- 
and to death the 11luztrious [Tanihal : | 
© other, expatriating the noble Mar- | 
. now murdering a Socrates and now | 
Gola the Eternal Sun of the living | 


/C/ 


volved in the questions Which we are dis- 
'cussing, and no mock modesty shall deter 


f)r 8ale theze xelf same eatanic and God- 


for complaint, 
\- ing, it to» often happens that some deadly drug 
| or & 8urgeon's 8teel 18 8ent upon its Infernal 
mission of death ; or, perhaps, as a last re- 
: 8ort, if the little stranger will persist in 
thrusting his unwelcome personage between 


: 
: 


| 
| 


rs and mothers.” 


hat follows. 


of politics, of morals or religion which 
icts with that taaght by the parents, It 
dg been already determined that 1t is 
pF to © truxt to the 
ty than the head and hearts of such 
ts,” as a matter of course, the child 


parents teach the little girl that old 
| Brown was a great snner, and 80ciety 
des that he was a great saint, 8he will 


briion as the 1lustrious Kansas” thief 
in the scale of her estimation, in the 
propurtion wil her own father and 
er be lowered, 

e result of such a conflict between the 
jings at home and the teachings at 
, is not problematical, That little 
would grow to womanhood a proud, 
edient, ungrateful child, despising the 
name of mother. For her, home would 
{00 attractions, Theaters, and balls, 
parties, and buggy-rides, and s&treet 
Iys would take the place of home en- 
pits, In choosing between honorable 
age with its pains and its cares, its 
ard its tears, on Zhe one hand, and on 
ther, toe gay and guilty life of the 
Un, With its ſalse hopes and delusive 
res, who can wonder if 8uch a young 
with such an education prefers the 


[t 8uppose 8he chooses the part of mar- 
 Despiging as 8he does her own 


Society teaches: through its s8chools a 


head and heart of 


with society and against the parents. / 


the option of 8ociety ; and Just in 


the mother and her dear **80rtety, ”'*e1ther 
Y, 


ut than the heads and heurts of Such | 80me Mrs, Rogers' boarding-house, or a 


| San Francis) basement-schoocl, like that on 


. . / | : 
he choice having been 'onco eettled | the corner of Broadway and Montgomery, 
nst the parent an] against the positive || aecomplishes that which milder means had 
mands of God himself, who can wonder 


failed to effect. 
Of course, we do not intend to intimate 


| of him or her who bas been doomed to this 
| anti-parental 8ystem of education ; but we 

do ine1st that its tendeney is in the direction 
| to which we have pointed, We most firmly 
| believe that no nation, no people, n2 80ciety,! 
"| no religion that adopts it can long suryive 
its demoralizing, polsonous and death en- 
rendering influence, 


——— > ————_onrnrnmnmnmnnnnn—— 


SPIRIT OF THE PURITAN PRESS. 


Speaking of the recently reported effort 
at compromise by the Prexident, which 
will be found among our telegraphic dis: 
patches, the Sacramento Union 8ays : 

*Negro suffrage 18 an agency, not an end, 
The grand aim of Cungress 1s, to crush out 


reb«l rule in the South and to place political 
power there in the hands of men who love 
the Union, believe in Democratic prineiples 
and will give ample protection to the rights 


of all. The President's eleventh hour pro- 


EEOC IIS 


pos8ition, even if honestly designed, would 
| be no help toward the object in view.?? 


 — 


Certainly, Mr. Union, you are right, it is 
a means to an end—the end is the domina- 
tion of political Puritanism in the Govern- 
If 8uch a 
catastrophe should befall this country, they, 


ment of this Democratic nation. 


» 


not b:l.eve with it in every country where 
it ever yet has had control. First, in Old 
England, during ths reign of the Puritan 


Þ mother's place, and become the very 
which she thus despises? When sbe 


8alnts under Cromweli—next, In New E ng- 
[ 


{s upon the prospect of giving up 80ci- 
ver dear old 80ciety which 8he has 


the mother that bore her or the | 
r that gave her bread—s8ociety with its | 
an pic-nics, and promenades, and | 
ure rides ; and when $he thinks of con- 
8 lerself a prisoner at home, doomed 
? pains of hearing, and the cares, tolls, 
Wxieties of rearing children only to 
ter as &h6 hates her own mother, who 
Ponder if this wretched, monsterized 
I! ot a falge education calls to her aid 
(02 of the numerous diabolical mod- 


Ppriances to prevent, conception ? 


lake IV apoioe {1(1t 

P Plain Si-0194 ray pen 
gurge, because the 8ubject 

* 0cea8ion imperatively demand it. 

*1.that the fate of unborn millions, if 


+ 
the 


taugit from infancy to revere more |, 


'|8aints 8ettled about Plymouth Rock ; and 


|| lastly, in the whole of this American nation 


| for the last\six years, where they have viol- 
ated the plainest provisions of natural and 
Constitutional-aw, and trampled the liberty 
of dissentients under their feet, 

The Times 8ays : 

{© It is pos8ible that the day may have 
?0metime 8hone when this compromise 
might have been hailed as an olive branch 
and a concossion to be embraced, but that 
day has long since departed, and the offer, 
unwilling as it is, comes too late, We of 
| the National party ere the eleven obstinate 


[ 


tet Hes —— — Ros ne nem ns 


jurymen, and will have our own way ; the 
rebels may as well come to that conclusion 


| now as by-and-by.” 

For our part we trust the President has 
| made no such advances to the Radicals, It 
| will do him no good if he has, Sooner or 


: 


forbidden appliances, surely have no ground 
These instrumentalities fail- 


farewell to American hherty ; for that ele. | 
ment has destroyed liberty for all who do 


——— 


: 


lh 


that a life of guilt always marks the career 


*w 


— 


{ 


| 


|tion and literary acquirements. 


not the existence of 8velety I'se]lf, is 1n- later, he must fight them, and he may as 


well prepare to do it now as at any other 


perivd, They are determined not to be 


us from making ourselyes understood, We | appeased short of delivering the rule of the 
know that our Tiends who understaud our|| country into their hands for all time to 
motives will not complain ; while our 0Pp0-| come, and to do that 1s to yield up Amer- 
nents, who daily read in ther own most re-'| ican” Democratic .liberty 
8pectable journals, advertisgements offering | enemies, That, the people cannot afford to, 


touts natural 


and, as we think will not, do, Perhaps the 
President is trying the experiment of 
throwing the onus of rejecting too liberal 
partisan advantages to Radicalism upon the 


conntry, We 8hall ee. 


0 ei tas, "II 
| } ffty 
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EDUCATION ! EDUCATION !! | 


The Prospectus of the Phcenizonian Insti-' 
tute, San Jose — Organized Decem- 
ber, 2d, 1862 Incorporate 


f 

[ 

Jan. Sth, 1867. | | 

To the friendsof progress In California, | 
and on the Pacific Coast ;— | 
There 18 no qnestion among mankind as| 
to the importance of mental cultivation as 


a lever of elevatiou. All agree if we, as a 


lectual people, that prejudice would be 
destroyed. Slavery 1s dead ; prejudice 
remains the barrier to political and 8ocial 
progress. Prejudice 1s a fortress which 


| cannot be reduced by any attack but one 
{planned and directed by colored men ; and} 


we should be glad of it, for while liberty 
and God are on our side we 8hould ask no 
favor, no abatement of the enemy's ener- 


our manhood, This citadel of oppress10n 
must fall. , Shall we waste our energies in 
desultory attacks, without plan or pur- 
pose, but to 8ghow onr desire for its de- 
struction ; or 8hall we unite, and by vig- 


people, could or would become an intel-| 


gies, until we force an acknowledgment of | 


orous, constant, persevering effort, com- 
pel its gurrender ? | 

The Phonixonian Institute proposes &' 
unity of action, We propose to under- 
mine the tower of ignorance, by establish- 
ing an institution for the education of the 
cnuren of the State of California, which 
Shall be equal to the best, and which will 
fqrever 8ilence those who assert the inca- 
pacity off colored men for mental cultiva- 


pose, by an acknowledgment of a complete 
Christian faith, to give its influence 1n the 


We pro- 


development of a true, a heartfelt and 


|not destroy. We propose, that while this 


| country is the world, our countrymen are 


|they are opposed to class 8Cchools, falls to 


{the ground, . 
We present to your consideration our |' 


permanent unity—a unity which time can 


institution 8hall be founded by an illiterate, 
poor and dispiged class, that its literary 
advantages 8hall be ungurpassed ; that it 
8hall be rich in its spiritual and moral 1n- 
fluences ; and, though founded by a pro- 
scribed and dispised race, that the motto 
of the Apostle of American liberty, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, 8hall be ours, viz ; © Our 


all mankind,” Therefore the objection 
urged by the enemies of progress, that 


GConstitution. Simple in its details, 1t can 
be understood and executed by any honest 
and willing mind ; comprehensivye 1n 1ts 


plan, there is no phaze of our religious, 


| not properly claim its consideration. 


|80cial or political condition, which does 
| 


We ask the co-operation of every indt- 


a> ——— 


"ON VE 


| vidual and every community who 8ubscribe 
to the principles expressed 1n this pros- 
pectus and the constitution, | 

The press being a necessity in every 


matter of public interest, and P. A. Bell,” Armor 8.—Any respectable colored, (7,,rpe Smith, (6 lovin 
the able editor of Tae ELeyaror, being a *Pers0N May become a member of this 50-\Benjamin Judah, ** EF. Scott ; 
voluntary co-operator with the purpose of | cjety ; and any member may be expelled George Wysham, onros' Ty lo 
this Institute, it is our duty to sustaln | hy 'a two-third vote of any regular meet gr. 15 Blake, W.H. Smith. 


him, . and to extend, as far as may be 1n 
our power, his opportnnities for useful- 


ing, for disreputable conduct. 


/ 
/U 


| themselves not toract in any way to em!) W. Ruggles, 
»arrass the plans of the society, and do 7 y gampson, 
wy SL W Andrew Brister, 
be governed by the decision of the majolty.. 7 Rt Starkey, 


igree in all matters of public intecrest to 


ARmticue 9,—The duty of the Pres 


ness, We have therefore resolved that! hall be to preside over meetings, 
| the business of this institution shall be! g,rders drawn by the Secretary, and 


ELigvaror. Our first object is to purchase 
the property now occupied by the San 
Jose school, containing an area of about 


school. The place is ornamented with | 
s$0me beautiful sbade trees, and there are 
s0me fruit trees, There is an artesian 
well on the premises, which furnishes a ' 
bountiful 8upply of pure water. The lot 
is completely enclosed, and 1s free from 11- 
trusion, We wish to purchase and 8ecure 
this property as a public institution, and | 
not as joint 8tock company. The amount 
necessary to make the purchase and im-! 
provements, is 8ix thousand dollars, We 
desire to secure the title by -the lst July, 
which can be done for one thousand dol- 
lars. We ask the cooperation of every 
community, and every individual who de 
gires the unity, the improvement, and the 
political enfranchisement of the colored 
American, 

Any respectable colored person may, 
by sending the yearly 8ubscription of three 
dollars, become a member, and be entitled | 
to all the advantages of membership, and 
to a seat in the annual convention, the 
first of which will be held in the city of|| 
San Jose, July 8th, I86T. | 

We also desire the names of contribu- 
tors, the amount of contributions, and how 
payable, to be 8ent to the corresponding 
8ecretary—the receipt of which will be duly 
acknowledged throngh Taz Ergvartor, for 
the Phoenixonian Institute, by 

(3. W. Surry, Secretary. 


—  — 
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Constitution. 


ArTIcLs 1.—The name of this organiza- 
tion 8hall be *"Taz Pnaxixovnrias Ingnrore.” || 


ARTICLE 2.—The officers shall be a Pres 
ident, Vice President, Secretary, Treagur- 
er, and a Board of School Directors, and 
they shall be elected for one year. 

ARTICLE 3,—The first object of this So- 
ciety shall be the establishment of a 8chool, 
which sball be go conducted, as far as pos- 
ible, to meet the requirements of the 
whole State ; 80 that every colored child 
in the State may bave thorough 8chool | 
advantages. 

ARTICLE 4.—This as590ciation 8hall also 
take under especial congideration the reli- | 
-[glous and political interests of our people; 
{and may as8ist in any measure which has 
-\for its object the elevation of the colored 
| people of the State of California. 

ARTICLE 9,—There 8hall be a library for 
;j the benefit of the 8ociety and 8chool. 
ARTICLE 6,—There g8hall be a meeting | 
once a month for buginess purposes ; and 
the President may call « meeting- when- 
eyer he may think it necessary, but no 
business affecting the interest of this asg0- 
clation hall be transacted at a 8pecial 
meetingy unless the members are duly noti- 
fied of the meeting at leagt three days 
prev10us, or 8uch action be ganctioned by 
two-thirds of the members, 

ARTIicLE T.—The members, by uniting 
themselves with this organization, pledge 


: 


| 


i 


- 
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[made public through the columns of Tat gfter the general welfare of the 80 © 


Miss EK, A. Randall, 
Peter Wagner, 
Daniel Langhorn, 


James Lodge, 
Willtam A. Smith, 


Arms 10,—The Vice President 
act during the absenco . 
whether temporary or final, 8ubject to the 


three acres of land. The building 1s large | ,,me restrictions, until the next annual W 
oþ | | \ 18t, 1869), 
and well adapted to the purpose of a | ,jaotion; and he 8hall also be chairman |, $30 pagan va, phe 9 


of the Board of School Drectors, 


ARTICLE 11.—The Secritary shall keep G. W. 8wirn, (payable July 18t,),, , »; 
a faithful record of the bisiness of the 80- Janes FLovp, (payable July 18t),..... 16 
ciety ; and ghall at each meeting read tho A 
minutes of the preceding meeting, to be 


adopted or corrected by them. He gball 
draw orders in accordance with this Con- 
stitution ; and it 18 herein provided that 


appropriations must first be made by the 


80ciety before orders for money may be 
drawn. 

ARTICLE 12.—The Treasurev 8ball not 
18e the funds of the Institute except as 
directed, but shall d:posit the game in 
any 8afe place, to be a'ways and continu- 
ally 8ubject to orders drawn and signed in 
accordance with the provigions of this! 
Constitution, 

ARTIcLE 13. —The duty of the Board of 
School Directors 8hal: be to” visit the 
8chool, and make a monthly report of the 
condition and requirements of the game. 


They 8hall examine teachers, but they 


hall not appoint any teacher without the 


| consent of the Principal. They 8hall duly 
"report upon any violations of good order, 
, may remove teachers and expel disorderly 


scholars, with the consent of the Principal, 


ARTICLE 14. —That these important pro 
vI81008 May be ever prominent in the 


minds of the officers, it shall be the duty 
ot officers to read to their 8uccessors this 


Constitution ; and they 8hall, before tak-. 


ing their positions, pledge themselves to 
perform faithfally, as herein provided, 
their 8everal duties. 

ARTICLE 15.—The votes of members 
upon by-laws, resolutions, and appropria- 
tions, may be given viva voce; but votes 
for officers, or the expulsion of members, 
must be taken by ballot, 


ARTICLE 16, —The Pregident, Vice Pres. 


dent, Secretary, aud Treasurer, 8hall, in 
addition to their duties defined by the pre- 
ceding articles of this Constitution, act as 


Trustees of all the property of the Ingsti- 


tute, whether real or personal. 


Honorary Members. 
Rev.'W. B. Smith, Philip A. Bell, 
Rev. E. L. Tappan; Jas. K. M. Gilliard. 
Contributing Members. 
SAN JOSE. 


Mrs. Annie B. Cassey, Charles H. Mercier 


Geo. W. Smith, 
Jas. M. Floyd, 


'* E. Langhorn, 
'* Martha Floyd, 
* R. V, White, Geo, McDowell, 

* H. E. Smith, Henry M, Joseph, 

** Maria L. Joseph, .D. N. Davidson, 

Abby Lodge, Francts Cornish, 

' Busan Mercier, Madizon Green, 
Francis Hawking, 
George Dingle, 
Alfred J. White, 
P. W. Cassey, 

R. F. Shorter, 

Heury Gray. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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[fred Going, 
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Barney Fletcher, 


We, the unders1gned, citizeng gf I 
do agree to pay the amounts herehy gy, 
ed for the purchase of the propert 


of the President, pied 
nan 


Mrs. N. Hicky 
” 0. Smith, J 
"BK 


. Founta 


John Curry, 


| + OC Frente or 


Ty 
itrh, 
LOW gow, 


Pro, 


. A, SMITH, ($30 payable July 14, 
—_ 

W. CAa$S8EY, ($20 payable July aY 
$20 payable Jan. 18t, 1868,).,,,,, ay 


by the San Jose School, for t 
Institute : 


' v, W 

| prove 

rx 

Id cer 

LFRED J. WHITE, ($25 payable July bu pro 

Ist; 329 payable Tan. lst, 1868) NC rb 

Mxs. MARY BEYVINS, San Francisco,cash, || usiv; 

qd we ! 
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SUPERINIENDENT SWEIT'S ADbDELY, 
he following are extracts from the advey 
cf John Swett, State Superintendent of Eu 
tion, before the State Teachers” Inxtitute at% 
Francisc9, on the evening of May 7th: 


Since the Institute of 1563, our public schook hy 
been quietly and peacefully revolutionized, ln & 
grand eyents of national history, in the build & 
cities, the construction of roads, the seitlement lf 
titles, and the excitement of life Incident to 4 w 
State, the pregress of sctools is hardly noticed ep 
by those who are most directly interested in ta 
Then we had little to be proud of in our educating 
record; now California will not suſffer by compa 
with the mos progrezslive educational Sites it 
Union Then the annual amount of money exra 
tor public schools was $450,000; now It 1s ney 
million, Then there was no direct State tax i 8 
gupport of schools; now the State tax is elght ce 
the one hundreq dollars, giving an annual reve 
irom this source alone of $120,9U9, Then tic Staten 
portionment was $180,000; now it is $260,000, Iu 
the amount raiged by county and city school tun 
was $294,000; now it is $470,00UV, Then te amen 
raised by discrict taxes, voted by the peopis, Hi 
$7,090; last year the amount was $73,009, or mi 
ihan tea times the amount raised in 159%, V8 
maximum county schoolk tax allowed by lf WW 
cents, and the minimam required to be leyied non 
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at all; now the maximum 18 35 cents, anv 112 8! | are SCCU 
mum tax must be equal to $3 per census Cl111”, Fa peter 
in many counties require the maximum rats (C1C11N 

cents. Then the amount raized by rate bills of 1100 | hazard 


Was $120 009 * now It is only $79,000, 8l« wing 4 mal 
approximation to a free schoul system. 1 


[2ree-00p 


of the pupils now autend free schools curing te J6 
and all are 8ecured by law the 1izhy of a ire $8 eclntenc 
either for three months or five months, 1 propre S has 9 
to the $ize of district, Phen the amount paid 171% he Stat 
ers' salaries was $328,000 ; now it is $599,099; 05 loual e2 
creese of 68 per cent. ,yhile the number of teachers ws 'S Ag, 
8$4me time has increazed only 31 per cent, Jhen | —w—_— 8ct 
total expen4iture for schools amounted to a p7c0gTie world 
on the a88e-8ment roll of the State of 39 cents 86 Arey 
$109; now it amonnts to more than 5v cents 3 8 bi1shed ? 
$100. % : uaeau, 1t WO 
In 1862 the amuunt expended per census Lild 2 48 SChO 
$6 1D; last year it was $10 20, Was Oy 
In 1862 the amount expend-4 for $c1100-1015** "'s new >! 
$49,000; in 1$465 it was $257,000, During 100 #2 8 Profess1 
years 1564 and 1865, 200 new school-houses were 57 Ir streng 
' The total amount expended for sch- 01-0015 in 9 t of oth 
State, since 1862, is greater than the amount” 1 aiready 


ten years previous, The limitation of tl - 
upoT 


building 8chool-bouzes, which was forced UpÞ * 
friends of the reyised School Law, has 50 aq f 
ſered with the erection of buildings during 3* 
year; but this liwitation will be repealed at We” 


en and is 
v1 01 teact 
08] the pul 
| the tte 


$ I 
v VeSle 


$£8810N of the Legislature, Then the average KGNGT nally t 
the sch00ls was iess than aix months in the yeur'n ant talent 

it 18 8even and four-tenths months—an gverage FA 40. at 
of s8chools which is exceeded ouly by MaSHrnt mk 


Sn Innerants 


and Nevada, of all the States ip the Cutvu. 
? » ” 6 »hilore 43-3. 
then, while the number of census Ch1IGren 


? TYLILLT nut Kt 
creased twenty-six per cent., the average vu 1 


tending the publhc schools has increased 1: urs, Wi 

lilly per cent, m_ Kh 
The stronger hold which the schools have 13” mer 

public opinton, the greater 8kill, carnestuer SUM (1 


el 


thusiasm of teachers, the consequent imp! you , (pt [hr 
methods of inztruction and cias-ification ; ro NN OY 
better text books ; the deeper pers0nal merry SUES Ayer; 
rents; the neater and more commodious 9m! 0.00 
these together constitute an advancement W W "7 om 
not be expressed by a contrast of 8tatist2cs. 3% SO IT0d] | 
had no State educational journal, and hardly _ ee or four 
copies of the school journals of other © ne ann . om, 
the Golden Gate ; now the. Californd [ego 4 ah 4 Year, 
circulation of 2,700 copies, 1t reaches v7." wh"; *e Þ 
officer in the State ; 1t goes into the hancs : q " $400 'a. 
teacher, into every school library, and bo ory ++ oniy 
paper in the Stale, Many of its items & mw "Yay "wes, 
. hy ; , Ret 


- 


; wh s y 3 J- 
J] educationil articles are RFgery quotes = + that 
hed by the newspaper pre*s ; and the re fore the 
> 4110unt of re: iding t1elating Lo 8C hools, Jas ns done 
bple, has been lncreage: 1a bundred fold. he er xt 
dre to inform Trustees, fo awaken protess10 ee Lan of 
7 Feacatrs, and to Seu Ce an eftic ent Tl 
» School Jaw than any other edncationa irtared 
Rtate, It bas cot the two editors _ nurture 
ve" R 2 anxiety aud many a © extra 
T has not 


LE teeble infancy 50m | 
tk but they are fully satls! fed that the | How | 
4 iven in Vain, Phe on tlie State N OFmna ] Swchoo 
OS hundred and 


| Ir 8 * y it 148 ONE 

red thirty pupils; now 18 ! 
S led + has graquated sevent y-elght, Tor 
” ” 03% »y , " , ». 1} . 1244 

js Sent out a hundred andergradvuates. Then, wel k 
SySLmM of pr: fecsjonal examinations; no " educ R, 
ja little profes<10n1 
471) z010giz a(t for being 


ent y-f1ve enr 


nals ciety ; 10 organ 1zation, 

” 42 man generally 
"8 2 a fa to teaching until he eoul: | fin d $01 £- 
!0. Then, the ** ol £&ChOOIMabSters ' of San 
0 were eXam ined e yery year by doctors, 1: awyers, 
COnLtra —_ _ business wen, to *' £cC if they 
the common school ”” they bad been 
There was no standard 


7 
F » © 2 1! 
oc o , 


21 CL5C 
mts A 
re fit 0 te ich 


hirz Vears IN SUC dent reyhe 
CN1P 2 Year af wir _ 
qu' 4 \ifceation except the caprice of *' accidental 
v3 

Bj 40. : F 
FrOUZROUL the State, eX nm inations were oral, ard in 
Fs 1 _ NO. 
bat Cas SS resulled in 18511 ng to C&gVYVel 'y body Wi0O aD 


ed, a cert lſicate ** to teaca 5 10] 0nNe year,” NOW fl 
w order of things prevails. Ryery Board ol ExXAamnas- 
ov, V hether State, City or County, must be compozed | 
Eres 51 Tank teachs rs SAGURFE ly; ali examinations 
+ He in writing, and in certain specitied studies ; 
id certificates are ls8wed = life, or tor a length of 
ne proportioned to the grade of certitic ite I880ed ; 
Culifornia is the only State in the Union in which 
achers have gained the glegal right to be examined 
lusively by the members of their own protession, 


Ul 


1ENCY in * 
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: 
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jd we have just cause to be proud of the fact," 1t has 
ady done muzh to make the occupation of teac! ing | 


* ctabie, It has r« lieved good Leachers from uscless 
10 ance and humiliation ; it has increased their Fer 
peck, 
hools 2g41nst quacks and Pre tenders 

Concerning this provieion of the Izw, Professor Wm, 
18611, of Mas8achusetts, who has been for many years 
e advocate of professional certificates for teachers in 
e 0) der States, 8ays in the December number of Za 
wr ds Journal of Educatimn 
F By the Revized School law, approved Marcel 1 24, 
6, professional diplomas are clans ified as con ptr 


| 
et, stimulated their ambition, and guarded the | 


: 
| 
' 
[ 


State, County and C ity Buoarcs of Examination, The ' 


pee attention to details 1n th Le8Ce enactments indicates | 


e careful consideration with which the measures con» | 


mvlated bayve been prepared, The results already | 
eured Þ- ace the © State of California on High vantage ! 


bund as a hel 


* Al of the State cannot fail to reap a rich reward for 


ol ger enterpri-e wiich in this res pect ity | 
' 
lis popular designation, * The Golden *' 


4 n mite Let 

te," WI i ere many years 8h41l if ive Cl! lapseJ, bear a 

W and higher mean'ny, referring to *richkes that per- 
not with tne usiog.? In coming years, the other 

| older States, In which but a partial p rogress bas as }, 
, been made toward the rYe&ul 8 already "nornred in 

M wnla, will yratefully acknowledge the bepefits de- 
ed from the influence of her ex ample, ” 

Dur School Jaw 18 the only one in the United States 
ich has taken broad, prof-s8iona} ground by provid- 
that the diplomas of State Norma! Schools i in other 
dtes Shall entitle the holders to legal recognition as 


chers in this State, i, 


le State Board of Education has already is8ued 
Irty-three State life diplomas, and the State Board of 
aumnation has granted $1xty-two State educational } 
plomas, valid for six years; sixty-seven first grade { 
rtific ates, valid for four years; fiſty-two -econd grade | 
riific ates, valid for two years, and forty third grade 
tit zates, valid for one year; making a total of 254 | 
ate ce rtific ates, or one-fifth of the whole uumber en- | 
el1n teaching in California, 
ULroughont the State the County Boards have estab- 
hed a fair standard of qualifica tion; the printed | 
esh10ns of the State Board are ger. eraily u-e1, and, | 
a 1 dee the old teachers have become ambiti; Us | 0 
e the highest grade Cc: riificates, competent teach - 
8 {1 & Secured and tbe schools are protected agaiinst : 
ompetent ones whose only recomme ndation was that | 
torching for little or nothin [i 
I hazard n« u_ log 1n $#ying that the 8tandard of qual- 
ation required for the teachers of ungraded co unty 
Kools 1 this State Is uniformity. higher than in any 
ber Siate in the Union, 1tis the testimony of Co unty 
lntendents that our thoroug 711 8ByStemn of exXamina- 
ds has do ubled the ellicier bag of the c COMMON +C10018 
the State. Strange to uy this new 8ystem of pro- 
810041 examinations was violeat! opposed four ; 
Fars ago, and by' none 80 Vehemently as by 80me 
mmon 8cbool teachers, 
The world moves, Is there a single teacher h-re 
D0 would dere to have the old order of thivgs re-es- | 
biished? But I never doubted the t, once estab- | 
Ot a, It Would rem; LIN u part of our 8chool 8ySLEm as | 
| 


OW CR > Os gn. 


VOL 


oh 2s $Ct 0018s were maintained, 
i Was my 88nguine bope for many years that, in 
is new State, teaching might aspire to the dignity | 
4 DTOIE8-10 that teac ners mivht {earn to Combine | 
r Strength, respect themselyes, command the re- | 
of others 'and honor their occupation, I have { 
el aiready to 8ee the promise of the future, It bas 
1 and 1s my highest ambition to elevate the profes- 
vu ol teaching ; tor I well know that in no other way 
bt) the public Schools be made the great equcators 
tne State : and the nation, If the citizens of this 
UeSIITE to have 700d gchools they must Pay Pro- 
. vlly trained teachers high salaries, 1f they 
41 _ must buy it. Alres dy the result has 
pe 1411y raise the W aFes of teachers and to 
doTeas, the ri mand for profess10nal teachers ins tead ! 
nerants, Four years ago, ontside of San Fravcisco 
re Were not ten 8chools in the State which paid an 
1a) *Alury of $1,000; now there are a hundred | 
ute who receive trom $1,000 to $1,200 a ycar, 
rea £6 In writing t/ tre De partment of - Instruction 
* Facets, $2y ; * Send ons 4 professlobal teacher nold- 
= * (We Aiploma, and we will pay the very highest 
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ie salaries of good female teachers bave 
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any increased, $an Francisco pays the * 
ne erage S4/aries given to female tgachers in | 
he 5 chools | 11 the world, 
oo 9 ry of the temale As8istant in the State Nor- { 
* $0100] is $1,300 a year—a 8#alary exceeded A, only | 
»98it10ns iv the United $tates. St, Louis 
000 _ _ Pri nepal 0: the City Normal School 
ries are. 7 _ that is in currency, while California ; 
" Fl. | oe : " ar, and a ecore receive $1,000 a year, 
iy Vy F2181ng the standard of attainments 
-& OCCUPATION Can become well paid and well re- 
wed. Bet the 8tanaard high, and bigh wages wlll | 


GT 4 
at Lf 


! of educational labor, inviting the at j 
1tion of all worthy candidates for the office of teack- | 


A dozen women in this city are 4 
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| Without mentioning in detail oth 
| 
| 
[ 


follow ; set the standard bigh, and good cho ols will oo 
the result : 8&t the standard high, and teachers will be | 
content to remain in the schools, Let all the teaehers | 
who act on County, City or State Boards of F: xamina- i 
tion discharge therr duty feithfully, without re ference 

to the pressure of friends or the complaints of unsne- 

cessſul applicants, eyer bearing in mind the duty they | 


owe to the schools, the people and the profession of F 
teaching. Piofessionally trained teachers, well paid ! 
for their work, will bring the schools up to their fuil- ; 
ext measure of use/uiness, and will secure from the peo» | 
ple the most liberal support. | 
Four years ago, County Institutes were held in ory - 
two or three counties in the &$t ate; now, the law re- 
quires one Annual Institute in eyery county having 


ten school districts, and further requires that teachers 
Shall attend, and that Trustees +hail allow their v ages 
to continue during the time of attendance, In this 
particular it is the most progressive law on record, 
Already the Institutes bave been productive of great 
good, Four years ago there was not a Teachers! Li- 
brary in the State, except a few odd volumes in San 
Francisco, Now, all the large connties bave begun a 
central library, and £ome of them huve quite extensive 
ones. Four years ago we had public schools, but no 
organized sy Sf em of public instruction, Now, we have 
a Oentral State Boerd of Education, with powers mo»- 
extensive than have eyer been given to the State Board 
of any ether State in the Union. But these POWers are 
for systeratizing, not for controlling or governing the 
schools iff -the cetails which properly belong to this 
local 8chool efficers, 

Four years ago the County Schools were fifled with. 
an innumerable variety ol! afferent text-books ; Arith- 
metics of every date, frem Davoll's and Pike's down to 
Thomps0n's and Greenleat's ; Grammars, from Lind- 
iey Murray and Smith, to Brown and Greene ; Readers, 
Spellers and Geographies enough to fill an antiquartia in 
book <tore; these books were changed, gowetimes as 
often as the teachers; there was no possibility of class1tt- 

cation or 8ystematic instruction; and mig: atory families 
of half a dozen children, in moying abou s accumulared 
extensive libraries of hooks, which represenvted a cons1id- 
erable amount of capital not very pro fit bly invested. 
Now, we have a unitorm series of modern books, with 
which teachers have become familiar ; the schools arg 
clas-ifti-d, ard thousands of dollars are a: ngually saved 
to the pockets of parents, None of the ev1's foretold by 
practicable teachers, and Trustees «u8p icious of 
monopoly, have come ” pa*s,, The only losers bays 
been the Cook pablishers and Gealers. 

We bave a course of study, established by law, by 
means of which teachers are enabled to pur-ue an in- 
telligent eystem of inztrucucn, in FEpite of the preju- 
Hlces of parents who are too ignorant to comprehend 
the PUrRUSEe O f a school. 

We have judicious rules and regnlations eztablished 
by law to aid tea-hers Tf enforcing discplue and 
order, _ no other State is the autho; ity of the teacher 
30 We 11 extablished and defined by law. Every 0vistrict 
801001 1N the 8 tate Is placed under a judicious systens 
of general rules and regulations, 


quentiy tbe unsetticd condition of the 


pe ple; ihe 
SIOW TIHCT CAFE « ſ Pp pulation Om It In lpration, and as 
times its aciual Jecerease in consequerce of attractive 
mines in ne.ghboring Terntories, ana the slow increeee 
ol taxable property—wve have reason to be proud of the 
unexampled prog: ess of our common +<Cchools, 

In the great work of s8ettling and civilizing a new 
State—in the building of clti s, the construction cf 
railroa'{s, the cultivation, of farms, the development of 
quartz mines, the beginning 01 manufactures, and all 
the vaiied branches of wdustry—the ivfluence of 
schools is lo*t *ight of in the figures of matertal <tatis- 


* ties; and it Is only when we con21ger that the £0,000 


» 


o 


egucation, 


, tion implies (1 velopment, 


A 


children now in the schools quring the next twenty 
years will take their place 18 8ociety as the workers and 
producers, that we begin to realize the latent p:wer of 
the schools, They are sllently weaving the network of 
mental aud moral influences which uvderhie crvilza 
tion * and when the Children 8ball become the mastwrs 
of the matetial wealth of the State, the influence of 
the schools will begin to be evident. 

Wale * we may fret gratified with our progress, 
we must not forget that much remains to be done. 
Our £schools still fall ſar &hort of the wors which 
is pressing' upon them, We need better methods 
of instruction; we need to cauceate public opinion to 
sti1] higher appreciation of the value and necessity of 

The highest porpose of the public schools Is to train 
the cuiidren to become £0041 C! 1ZEnNS, It is not enough 
that they teach the elements of an intellectual educa- 
tion, They have a ligber and nobler quty, Ecuea 
training, disgciphne; a re 


press10n of bad teudencies, 48 well as the ature of 


* 


"gocd ones, The schoois ehould train to habits of 


" 
| 
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Four years ago school stati-tics were notoriously un- " 


reliable ; the records were kept witbout s8ystem, 4n 016 
blank books or on Scraps of paper, and often wer= no! 
kept all; now, every £chool is supphed with a Stats 

School R egister, $0 $imple 1n its style of bookkeeping 
that the mot careless teacher can hardly fail to keep a 
reliable record, Then, Trustees wrote thar orders to 
County Stpertnten ents 0N SCraps Of paper Without 
regard to butiness forms, and often without Keeping 
any accounts: now, the neat order books, wa the 8tyls 
of bank check bo oks, furnizhed by the Departinent of 
Instruction, allo: 
financial record | money paid dit, Then the reports 
of teachers, Trustees and Census Marslals were com- 


plicated and cumbersome, aud were required to bet 
made 1n tiipiicate form; now all these reports bave' 
been reduced to the gimplest Pos81HIc busitess forms, s 


and are required to he made in 8ingle blanks to ths 
County Superintendents, 

In 1862, 150 copies of the Report of the an rp greg 
ent of Public Insrruction were allowed the office of the 
State Superiniendent for distribution ; now, 4,000 


#* x % bl 
of no excuze 1O07r I WING to Keep ks 


os 


*# 


copies are publi:hed, and the law requires that a copy 


Shall bs zent to each Board of Trustees, each £choo! 
Horary, each County Superintendent, and that 250 
- copies shall be bound for distribution to the School 
Departments of* oiher States, Theo, there were no 
SONDO I libraries, now, a library is begun 1n every 8CDOOL 
Iistrict, and a !tberal provison 18 made tor their en- 
Jargem: nt by a rexeryation of ten per cent, of the 
State 8ch ool 1 "und annually, 

The influence of a library in 8chool is second only to 
that of tte tend her.; and, in many Ilnstances, the in- 
formation 8elf-gleaned by tne pupils [rom books 1s the 
viost vaiugble part of their common sehool education, 
Book: wil gl Ive them a taste for readitg, make them 

2, and 8tart thei on a plan 0 f self-cul- 


«alive to knowledge 
ture through Iife. A teacher may fail in the discharge 
O« books 1s =Ure and 


of his duty, but the influence of g 
lasting, Then, most of the coun v4 s$Cho00Is were desti- 
tute of maps, charts and globes; now, most of them 
ar2 S8upplied, Then, all s|c:ocl inci de ntals, gnch $89 
pens, Penc! is, ink and SLationery Wer furnished by the 
pupils themselves, and as a consequence, half ot the 
children were generally without these indispensable 
articles ; now, they are turnished by the istrict to the 
pupits, free of experse, 

r provisions of our 
Revised School Jaw, it 1s enough to cay that it hag re- 
ceived the warmest approvatiun from the most distin=« 
guished educators of > V'nited States, Newton Bates 

; man, Profes:or Wilham Ruszell, Henry Barna'q, Wm. 
| H. Wells, John D. Philbrick, John 8, Hart and many 

| others, unite in the opinion that the School law of Cal- 
ifornia i- one of the best 1n the. United States, and in 

80me points decidedly in adyance of any in the older 
State?. 

| Four years ago the educators of the Kazst hardly 

| knew that public sc:ools existed at all in Califorma, 
Now, our reports are fourd 1n every large library and 

| din & YOON in the United States * are it the hands of 
| all the prominent educators of the Kast; are gent to 
| the Departments of Instruc:ion in Europe; and are 
| 8til] requested by letters which arrive "with, almost 
every £teamer mail, The President of the Stmith*onzan 
Instirntion, desirous of securing for pubi:ication cuts 

' and plans of 8ome of the best scl.ool-honses of the Uni- 
ted States, has just written to me to forward those of 
the Lincoln and Denman scho01-houves, 

__Whenwe cons1der the generally depressed condition 
of ruziness in the State daring the past four years ; the 
heavy losses duflng the mining steck mania ; the 

| losses by ſlvod and drought ;, the gradual working out, 
of placer mines, and the consequent depreciation of 
property in many Piaces; the talling off in the trade of 
many mining towus; the unsettled condition of land 

| fitles in many of. the agricultural- 8ectiors, and couse- 


9 


” 


7 


>wanted, not 1 walking library, 


obedience and subordination, ct honesry and integrity, 

'hey 8b uld inculcate love of coun ry and love of iib- 
erty. They sbould teach the duties, rights, privilezes 
and honors of American citizens) Ip, At present, how 
imperfectly is this great work done, 

Fellow teachers! the work is in your hands, All the 
machinery of school law, all the money ratzed by school! 
taxes, all the schoolhouses vullt, 6 of Iitt'e avail 1 
you full in the finsl work of actually torming an« 
moulding mind and character. But your work is not 
indeed, limited to the s8choot room alone, You mus 
make your influence felt on s0C.ety, Attend the count 
Institutes, write exsays, and engage in debates ant di 
cas*slovs, Write for the local papers, Subscribe tf: 
and icad carefully halt a dozen of the best gchool] jou 
nals in the Uniteq States, and learn what is goin 
on in the educational world, Instead of complainin 
about the lack of interezt on the part of parents, vis 
every family in the district, and wake up the father 
and mothers from their lethargy. Hold frequent ex 
aminations and exhibitions, for the parpose of hring 
ing the people in direct contact with the school and its 
influences, Start a subscripticn to 1ncrease the <choo; 
library. A little money dnectly from the pockets oj 
the parents will lead to a better appreciation of the 
value of books, Harass the Trustees until they pur- 
chase school apparatus, furnish vew defsks, or build a 
new «school-house, if one is needed, If a special tax is 
necessary, canvyass the district tor it with the zeal and 
2arnestness of a proſfessional politictan, Visit other 
&chools, read new works on education, en4 adopt new 
methods of instruction. 1f you wrap yourselves up in 
your 9wn conceit, and imagine that nobody can tell 
you anyvihing about ** keep! ng £chool, ?? you Will never 
*ank among the progrees1tyes, 

It the teacher be ay mar amorg men, he will com- 


mand respect ; but if he confine trmeetſ to the «choot-" 
+ room, if he deal ouly with books and boys, if be write 


nothing, *«&y nothing and do nothing, society will be 
2ertain to extimate him by yalue received. The true 
*eacher should be a thinker and a doer. The echolar- 
zhip required of the teacter is a pecuhar ore, Theres 
is a bam scholarship which prides itselt on diplomas, 
flaunts Latinjzed phrases and ignores plain S2x0n. 
There are pedants who hide their ehallowness under 
the vail of dullness. Take Wouter Van Twiller, the oid 
Dutch Governor of New York, they gain 'credit for 
knowing & vast deil by saying nothipg at all, But any 


teacher with his inteliectual and spiritual facoities in 


good working condition can be a £chdlar whether edu- 
Gated in the schools or ont of them. 

The teacher, above all others, should be endowed 
with that force of character which stamps 1's Impress 
on all that comes in contact with it, for he is tested by 
what he does, not by what he knows, A living man 1s 

He must kindle other 
80uls into enthuziasm by a «park of electric fire from 
his own. 

It is often said that teaching narrows the mind, | 
littles the man and makes him merely a dray-horee In 
the monotonous round of the limited circle cf the 
| scho0k-rovom. It way be 8o—it sometimes 18 £0; but it 
is not a necestary regult, if the teacher have in him 
any elements of progression, The s@me holds true of 
other professiors and occupations ; the thinker grows, 
and the imitator dwarfs and $mks into a retailer of 

 8econd-hand thoughts, 

While teachers devote themeelves to the training of 
boys and girls, let them not neglect their own mental 
and eng development, betiing in mind, with Plato, 
that * min cannot propose a hoher object of study 
than e! hicatieh and all that appertains to education.” 

We are apt to consider iImmeaiate results rather than 
their remote causes, and hence the power of the public 


| 8cho013 is feldom Tully realized. 


Light. heat and electricity build up the material life 
of the globe out of 1norgani®matter, yet 80 slowly and 
sjlently that we hardly ware e the workings of their 
sabtle azencies, $0 the 8chools act upon £ocitety, and 
organize + 1t8 life cut of the - atoms of unaeyeloped hus 
manity attracted to the Echool- rooms, 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND | © Wille Crain, after reiterating the yari- 
WILLIE CRAINE. \ ous 8tories which he had told the teacher, 

© og ' always admitting that he himeelf had taken 
[aken all in all, the following report the pin, and finally 841d that he had given 
constitutes one of the most remarkable at- |it to his mother, who placed it in her pocket || 
torpts at whitewashing, an. infamous pro- nd charged him to say nothing about it. | 
ceeding, that we have ever had the misfor- | This s8tory, he aszured Mr. Pe'ton and || 
tune to witness. In the midst of the ridi- | »thers, was a true 8tory. Tae Superintend- | 
culous jumble of words which go to make | ent 8upposing that the pin might he re- | 


F 


em er en rn Tr_—s 
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| | 


abbannlk & . p ; . , "F 
in vain for light truching what should have |... t, tp police station, accompanied by || 


: 


been the ehiet 8nhject of Inquiry. | It had | Willie Craine, having no idea to incarcerate | 
been charged through the public prints of |,,, boy or place him upon trial. In the |} 


| 8hould be 8ubjected to imprisonment. 


| tempt at evasion than is found in the g) 


AS Wow 


ect innocence of anything beyond untry 
The child did not know the injury q,, 
him, but the false accusation was ; _ 
injury to the parents. The Superinten.. 
had meant well, but it was onedf thoee.... 
ters which the Board could not pags 
silence, No child in the School Dep 


)8C mat. 
OYer In 
artimen; 


Mr. Pelton reiterated that the chilq was 
not locked up, but was at large in the are 


|| of the prison, 


The report was received and the Comm; 
'4' 


tee discharged. 
Was there ever a more contemptible 


JUYB 


this city, and copied into almost every news | 
paper on this eoast, that a little 8eh001-boy 
named Willie Oraine, little more than an 
infant in age—being only seven years old— 
had been falzely accused by a Mrs, Griffith, 
the Principal of his school, with having 
stolen her hreast-pin ; that upon this charge, 


thrown into jail, where he remained until 
the finding of the lost pin in tho pocket of 
his accuser made maniſest his innocence. 

It was also charged that the house of this 
infant's mother had, in her ahsence, been 
euhjected to a most extraordinary search, 
with the hope of finding this precious pin. 

The Bcard of Education appointed a 
Committee to investigate and report upon 


these charges, and the following 1s the re- 


z1lt of their labors : 


THE CASE OF WILLIE CRAINE, 


The majority of the Committee on the | 


-a80 of Willie Craine presented the follow- 
ing report : 


To Tax How. Board or EDUcaTION ;— | 


Centlemen—Your Committee to whom was 
refered the matter of Willie Craifte have 
given the matter a thorough investigation, 
having spent the most of three evenings to 
the examination of some twenty-five or more 
per80ns, to wit : all who were able to give 
your Committee any information in refer- 
ence to the matter of investigation, and 
with these results :—-We have not elicited 
the 8lightest particle of evidence to show 
that Willie Craine, though a very disorderly 
pupil and a boy of extraordinary untruth- 
fulness and irreliability, was ever whipped or 
in any way maltreated, or punished in any 
manner, by his teacher, by the Principal of 
the school, Mrs. Griffith, or by the Superin- 
tendent, or that he was the ohject of severity 


or harsh treatment 1n any respeet ; on the - 


contrary, he was treated with the utmost 
(eniency and kindaess while he persisted in 
the most cunning and consummate falze- 
hood from beginning to end, going from one 
tO another with the greatest readiness and 
adroitness, We find Mrs. Griflith, accom- 


pamed by Willie's teacher, called to gee! 


Mrs, Craine in reference to the missing pin, 
and not finding Mrs, Craine at home, they 
permitted a 8ister of the Craino boy to look 
in the cupboard and about the house, hoping 
©0 recoyer it from 80me place where the boy 
11mself 8ail it had been placed, 

There was nothing before your Commit- 
tes to 8how that the teachers in question par- 
ticipated in any way whateyer in the search, 


vr committed any act upon the premises ' 


which was not entirely proper. Failing to 
ind the pin, and deceived by the various 
8tories of Willie, Mrs, Griffith took the | 
Uraino boy to the Superintendent, who, 
with, the best of motives, as we helieve, 
volunteered h1s as8istance in recoyoring the 
"in, for the mutual benefit of all parties, 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


'station-house the boy repeated his story ( his 
| last 8tory,) in accounting for the pin. Upon 
[this confession 1t was thought advisable to 
detain him until his mother could be had, 
'and upon his own confession a charge of 
\petity larceny was preferred against him by 


4s [the officer in charge, and the Superintend- | 
after being cruelly whipped, he had been 


'ent's name given as the complaining party. 
[Meantime the Superintendent had left to 


attend to other business. His detention | 


'amounted, as we learn from the Chief of 
[Police, to one hour and ten minutes, 

| Your Committee therefore conclude that 
the greatest exaggeration has been indluged 
in by those who have undertaken to com- 


plain of the teachers in the defence of the |: 


boy Willie Craine, 

All of - which is respectfully submitted. 

| Wy, G., BaDGER, 

| Mr, Pelton desired to 8tate that he was 
| completely misled by the boy ; he believed 


| in his last lie, namely: that he had stolen | 


/ the pin and given it to his mother, and sup- 
| posing that the officers, skilled in detecting 
crime, might follow up the clue, he, without 
the 8lightest idea of causing his incarcera- 
tion or prosecution, went down to the police 
station, accompanied by the boy, 


got down he made what he believed was a 
He took the | 
boy into a cell, but he was not locked up, | 
and on pressing the child h2 got the s8ame | 


mistake, and he regretted it. 


answer he had received before, He asked 
the officer what was best to do, and the of- 
ticer determined to keep the boy until his 
mother'came for him, 


ton) was inade complaining witness on that 
charge without his knowledge ; the boy was 
brought up next day. 
represent that the child should be sent to 
the Industrial School, and as he is a con- 
Summate little rogue he thought 80 8till. As 


the mother's answerz contradicted the boy, 


he (Mr, Pelton) left it to the authorities- 


[le thought to get at the truth without trou. | 


ble, and had incurred blame himself, 

Mr. Cornwall said, as one of that Com- 
mittee, he would explain why he had not 
Signed the report. He did not like the lan- 
guage of the report, and would not sign it. 
le was satisfied that the child was not 


whipped in s8chool, but that he had been 


everely punished by some one was evident, 
and they had svme evidence that the parents 
had punished him. What he was dissatis- 
fied with in the report was the argument of 
the report. Ie believed that the Superintend- 
ent had acted with the best intentions, and 
that he was 8orry for it. It was a great 
wrong to 1mprison a child of seyen years 1n 
the city prison, and especially without the 


made no difference whether the child was 
in prison ten minutes or ten hours, and that 
na xtatement was made of the child's per- 
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Afﬀter he. 


A charge was made 
against him by the officer, and he (Mr. Pel- 


He (Mr. Pelton) did | 
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| report of Wm. G. Badger, and the ac, 
| panying s8tatement of Mr. Pelton? We ask. 
|| in all 8incerity, what was the chief Wrons || 
| whichMrs.Griffith and Mr. Pelton were. 
| efwith having inflicted on the infaut pupil) 


| (| 


||| It was not certainly the s8earching (f þ; 
,, mother's ockets, nor the administering of 

| corporeal nishment, nor even his jnoqe. 
2 felon's cell, The Uisarranged 
| apparel 0: Mrs, Crain could 800n he regq. | 
| Justed ; the darkness of a felon's durgegn 

| | might, after a few short years, cease to he | 
| remembered, while the stripes inflicted by 

| teacher's rod would last but a day, Not, 

| however, with - those s8tripes which the 

| tongue of s8lander leaves imprinted gn , 
wounded reputation, Here is a 8eyen-year 
old child charged with larceny, and that 
| charge has been 8pread upon the records of 

| the Police Court, whence it may be exhumeq 

| fifty years hence for the purpose of blasting 
| a reputation, and mantling with shame the 


'| ceration 1 


, 
1 
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| cheeks of those who are now unborn, 
| Yes, fifty years from to day, if Willis 
| Craine could - have an enemy in the world, 
that enemy should desire no sweeter ven- | 
geance than to be able to say ; ** You, vir, 
| were born a thief, as the Police Records of 
| San Francisco abundantly testify.”” | 
We had hoped that when this Investigat- 
ing Committee made their report the public 
would be informed as to whether it was true 
that Mrs. Griffith had her breast-pin 1n her | 
' own pocket at the very time that Willie 
| Craine lay in jail charged with stealing it. 
As will be seen, the Committee find, 
among other things, that the little Crane 
| boy was not **the object of 8everity or harsh 
'| treatment in any respect.” Now If to preler 
a false charge of larceny against an infant. 
not yet arrived at the use of reason, and to. 
| throw that child into @ cell provided for 
| felons, and to leave the charge till stand- 
ing against him after the missIng property 
| has been found in the poss2s8ion of the ac- 
cuser herseif, do not constirute harsh treat: 
"ment, then we should like to know what this 
| Investigating Committeo would call barsl 
| treatment. 


| As regards the child's telling ot contra- 
| dictory stories, who can wonder at it under 
| the cireumstances? Here is a little child 
not yet out of its baby clothes which stands 
| charged by his own nurse, as We May 58y, 
| with having stolen her breast-pin. If bt 
| denies the charge, he necessarily joins 1881? 

with a person whom he has never been al- 

lowed to contradict ; and he has perhaps 


learned from 8ad experience that guch an 


experiment would necessarily be a hazard: | 


ous one, By pleading guilty to the charge 


. ha eonld at leaxt avoid a present alter- | 
knowledge of the child's parents, and it , 


eation, and perhaps a flogging into the bar 


gain, Taving once lied as to the Stealing, 
it then became necessary for him to = 
again as to the whereabouts of the arti”* 
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mp ed to be s8tolen ; cal being caught In | 


at lie, the child very natura 
at he must lie ag 
11 farther the ayplication of the dreaded 
p11, 
Fi But,” says our worthy Saperintendent, 
| Pelton, ©Willie Craine 18 A consum mate 
tle as JUEC, and $hould be SC "nt to the Indus: 
Mal School.” Pray how did Mr. CIO find 
| that Willie was a little rogue? What 
1 he eversteal ! Surely not Mrs. Griffith's 
reast-pin, if -it be true that she had it in 
br own pocket at the yery time it was 
dught for in the pockets of W illie's mother, 
ke report of the Committee does not c harge 
bat the child had ever stolen anything. On 
he contrary, it appears from the statement 
ade by Mr. Cornwall, a member of the. 
ommittee, that **the child was perfeclty un | 
peent of anything beyond untr uth.” 
* Now, while we do not pretend to justify. | 
ntruth—even in a seven-year old boy—we 
0 not believe neyertheless that every un- | 
ruth should be punished by impris0nment | 
the Industrial School. If such a rule | 
vere to be enforced this very day, we wWon- 
er how many children there are in Cal- 
fornia, who would be permitted to OR 
inder the parental roof to-night ? 
And suppose that Willie Craine did tell a 
bunk of a lie, why 8hould you Mr. Pelton | | 
je 80 particularly seyere upon him for 1t ? 
Vho knows but that the little fellow may | 
zave caught a glimpe of the minutes of the | 
roceedings of the Board of Education of | | 
his city as they 8tand recorded for the 13th | 
f June 1865, If 80 he may have read | 
Imong those minutes the following pro- | 
which we %8hall put in. 
Italics, * Phe Committee appointed to ex: 
mine the charges aqgainst J. C., Pelton pre- 
ented the following report * * * 
| Fourth charge—That on a number of oc- 
asions in his professional intercourse and | 
lcalings with the Board, he has been quilty 
pf prevarication and falsehood, thereby cau- 


eedings, 


i” 3, 
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iny the members of this Board to lose con- | 


dence in him as @ man and more egpecially, 
xs a teacher, and forcing on them the con- 
piction of his unfitness to have the care and 
aching of the $usceptible minds of the 
ung. 

We find that the evidence of witnesses on 
tis charge fully Systains it, and in addition 
ve have the writien stlatements and verbal 
nf the defendant were 


L )O * 


01 Fe881018 which 


woven to mcorrect 
was adopted, 
epread upon the minutes was carried,” 

The above we extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Education of this city, 
s we find them roported inthe Alta Cat- 
fornia of June 14th, 1865, For our part | 
we do not undertake to determine whether 
twas Mr, Pelton or the Board of Edueca- 
on that lied ; but that there is a lie be- 
tween them, there can be no doubt - . and 1n 

either event the Craine boy can alk to an 

Llagtrious example in vindication of what 

* has done. If the Board of Education 
vl tho truth when it pronounced Mr, Pel- 
ton a liar, then what was more natural 

than for the child to believe that lying was 
tne high road to honorable promotion, 8ince 
It had elevated Mr, P. to his. present ex- 
llted position as the very chief of our edu- 
tional department ? But, on, the other 
and, if the Board of Education was made 


Phe report | 
A motion that the report be | 


1} 


- 


i 


up > of liars, who could blame the boy for 


Ily concludes | following the example—not simply of his 
ain in order t0' po0StPone | tur, but of those who had the power to 


make and unmake the teacher ? 

Is it not, we ask, a s8ingular fact that 
when Mr, Pelton reads over the black * 
record which he has assisted in making in 
order to defſame the character of this al- 
most 8ucking babe, he has only to turn 
back a ſew pages in the very 
find a similar record standing uncancelled 
? and unrevyersed, against himself ? Will not 
the candid” unbiased reader of these two 
records be forced to say Like prineipal, 
like pupil 2?” In conclusion we would 8ug- 
gest to Mr: Pelton and the Board of Educa- 
tion that if lying is a capital offense, 1t 


would be well to *flet him who is without 
'y 


Same book to 


8In cast the first stone. 


—— 
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hav $t. Vineent' g ; College: 
In connection with th this, we publ 
Prospectus of the above named institution 
located 'n our city and now opened for the { 
reception of pupils. It bas long been the 
desire of our people to have established in | 
our midst such an institution of education 
as St. Vincent's College promises to be.— 
There is certainly no portion of the State 
of California which presents 80 many ad- 
vantages as does the county of Los Angeles 
for the culture of both the mental and 
physical energies of tle young men of our 


country—with a climate unequalled in our 
State, and unsurpaceed in the world, an at- 
mo=phere, without any of the elements of 
disenze, we have evety reason to believe 
that in a very #hort time St, Vincent's Col- 
lege will be filled with stndents from 
abroad to its ntmost capacity, The fame 
of our climate and the benaty of our coun- 
try are well kuown throughout the State, 
and we think that as 800n as it shall be 
knowh to the people of the northern por- 
tion of our State that there is located nn 
institution of learning in the city of Log. 
Angeles, where their so0ns can be elegantly 
 equcated whilst their physical energies are 
being fully developed, they will lose no 
time in Sending them to St. Vincent's Col- 
|legoe. Woe feel no heeitation in 8aying that | 
'|nowbere on the Pacific coast, will parents 

or guardians find a more desirable inavitu- 
| tion in overy requisite particular for the 
| education of thoge under their charge than 
| 


— — 


the one to which wo refer, The gentlemen [ 
who bare in charge the college of St. Vin- 
cent are well known to us, and we assert 
that no more accomplished scholars and | 
gentlemen can be found in any institution 
in or. Out of the State of California, The 
President of the college, the Rev. James 
MacGill, is the model of a gentleman and a 
scholar, and parents need have no fears for 
the welfare of those placed under his pro- 
teeting care. But whilst advising thoge 
from abroad to commit their s0ns to the, 
cbarge- -of the Fathers of St. Vincent's col- 
lege, for their training and education, we 
must not omit to congratulate our own 
citizens that we have at last in our midst 


ww oe wwoyo 
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8ucl advantages for the education of our 
rising generation, as is bere afforded to us 
It will be geen by an examination of the 
Prospectus, that the terms are fixed at guch 


'a figure as toenable the larger portion of 


= 


our citizens who have 80ns /\growing up, to 
avail themselves of the adrantages which 
this college presents, and wo bope that for 
| their own sakes as well as for the beneht 
' of <ociety at large, they will not sliglt this 


| 


' opportunity of giving their 8008 an Accom- 


plisbed education and making them orna- 
ments of society, To one and all then, we 
ay, both to our own immediate citizens 
and to those abrond, who have the educa- 
tion of young men under their charge, an 
opportunity 18 now offered you to educate 
them in a manner equal to your dexires, in 


g country where their physical powers will 
be fully developed, aud where disenso is a 


Stranger, 

The public generally are regpectfully in- 
formed that the maguificent new College 15 
completed, and now ready for the reception 
ef 8iudents, The institution is coiducted 
by the Fathers of the Congregation of the 
miz*ion of St. Vincent de Paul. A full and 
competent staff of Rev, Proftessors is en- 
gaged, who devote themselves by their call- 
ing to promote the health, happiness, mor- 
al and intellectual advancement of the 8tu- 
deuts entrusted to their care. The 68wpe- 
rior qualities of the building, 8olid Spacious | 
and well 7entilated, the grounds extensive, 
and planted with beautiful shade and or- 
namental trees, a fall gymnastic apparatus 
which will afford the students ample, in- 
nocent aud healtttul recreation, together 
with the proverbial salubrity of the chmate, 
cannot fail to recommend this College as 
the most eligible educational institution on 
the Pacitic Coast, The College is open to 
all students who come respectably recom- | 
mended, provided they comply with the 
rules and discipline of the nstitution, ( 
which though strict, are nevrertheless mild 
and parental, 

The curriculum of studies embraces a full 
course of English and etagaical literature, 
comprising Englisch grammar, rhetoric, 
composition, elocution, geography, arith- 
metic, algebra, Geometry and book-keep- 
ing. Ancient languages—Latin and Greek. 
Modern—Spanish, French and German, A 
commercial department to prepare young 
men for every branch of business will claim 
Special care, The terms for board, lodg- | 
ing and tuition, for a scholastic year of ten 
months, are $250, to be paid half-yearly, 
invariably in advance. This covers all ex- 
penses, no extra charges. Clothing, books, 
stationery, &c, are 8uppled by the 8tudents 
themselves. The Scholastic yenr begins 
the first Monday of September aud ends the 
last week in June, A charge of $30 00 
will be required of thos@e who gpend the 
yacations in the College. 


\ 
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{ ' EVIL ASSOCIATIONS IN THE COM- 


MON SCHOOLS. 


The defects of the ; precenþ Common School 
8ystem, and the injuries 1t entails on s80ctety 
present themselves on every hand, The 
more elosely it is considered and scrutinized, 
the greater becomes the conviction that the 
principle on which it is founded 18 radi- 
= wrong, It is in violation of a great 
natural law that makes the parent the guar- 
dian of his children—their custodian until 
they arrive at an age when their physical, 
intellectual and moral natures are presumed 
to be sufficiently developed to entrust then 
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| with the untrammeled exercise of the rights 


| 
| 
| 1mposed by the Creator and the State ; and, 


| being in violation of this great ater law, 
 1t entails the most mischieyous consequences 
| on the ehild, the parent and . 8ociety. One 


LO | | of manhood, and to permit them to enter 
| upon the licoharge of their moral and social 
| duties with no other restraints than those 


of the great wrongs of this 8ystem is elu- 


} | eidated by the case of little Willie Craine, 


| | 81nce, The circumstances are, no doubt, ' 
= ' fresh in the minds of our readers. He was 
| accused ofstealing a breastpin from his teach- 
er, was most cruelly beaten by s0mebody, 

and was incarcerated in the City Prison. It 

was afterward stated that the breastpin was 

found in the pocket of the owner, but the 

charge of theft has not been authoritatively 

withdrawn, Mr. Pelton, the Superintend- 

ent of Public Schools in this eity, in de- 

fense of his treatment of the child, accused 

him to be a liar and a rogue, Notwith- | 

Standing all/ this, the public 18 informed |: 

that Willie Craine has returned to Mrs, | 

Griffith's school, and 1s 8till attending there. | 

Now, let us take for granted thatthe charges 

preferred by the teacher and the Saperin- 

tendent are true ; that, as they charge, he 

is a liar and a rogue, that ought to be sent 

to the Industrial School, and what a picture | 

| it presents to the parents whose children 
; attend that school. This little liar and 
rogue 18 received again into school to be the 

companion and equal of the other children, 

and to infect them with the vices of lying | 

and stealing. We yenture to ass8ert that no 

| respectable parent, 
against the boy to be true, would permit him 

to enter his dwelling, or would allow his 

children to haye- anything whatever to do 

with him, Yet he is received again into 

the xame 8chool where the theft is charged 

to have been committed, by thoge who pre- 

ferred these disgraceful and 

charges against him, and is made the com- 

panion of the other children who attend the 

| 8chool. 
| | was guilty of the theft, and, if he told con- 
h | tradictory 8tories concerning it, we can 
q readily understand how he might have done 
80 in the fright produced by the terror of 


But it is immaterial whether he is guilty or 
innocent ; those who have charge of the 
8chool were his accusers, and after brand- 
ing him with crime they received him again 
into 8chool. It would be an 'nsult to the 
intelligence, virtue and aftection of the 
parents to 8uppose that, 1f this were a pri- 


vate school, such a state of affairs would be \ 
Willie Craine, if guitly, would 


permitted. 
be expelled from the 8chool not to return 

again, if innocent, who | 
have inflicted such a terrible wrong on tae 
child, would not be considered the proper 
custodians of the morals or characters of 
children, and would be expelled from their 
$1tuations. 


or, his accusers, 


[ 


criminal | , 
' mittee on Nominations reported in favor of | ject. 
Carrie Field from the 
Union Street Primary School to the position | 


Wayland in his *Elements of Moral 
Science,” says: *fInasmuch as the moral 
character of the eh1ld is greatly influenced 
by its a880citations and companions, it is the 
duty of the parent to watch over these with 
vigilance, and to control them with entire 
independence, 


for the 8ake of gratifying the desires of his | | 
child, or cf conciliating the fayor of othere.| to teach, 


He is false to his trust, if 


| about whom much was said a short ties 


believing the charges | 


or avoiding the reputation of singularity or 

reciseness, be allow his child to form ass0- 
ciations which he believes, or even fears, 
will be injurious to him.” These conclu- 
$1008 are 80 palpably correct that they will 
be admitted by all without hesitation, We 
have shown by the above example that this 
exceedingly important duty cannot be per- 
{yrmed by the parent who sends his child 
to a common &8chool, for what has occured 
in 0ne may happen in all, as long as the 
pregent 8ystem 1s continued, The parent 
has no control over the matter, Ie has no 
roice in the election of a teacher or of 
cholars, and hence he must either keep 
his children from the public schools, or 
suhject them to the danger of being branded 
as criminals or of asgociating with digreput- 
able characters, 

This is but one of the many evils regult-. 
ing from the existing 8ystem of common 
school education. They grow out of Rad- 


ical defects in the s8ystem and can only be 


| cured by making it conform to the great 


[low established by the Creator himself, 
| giving the parent the direction. and control 


by 
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We do not believe that the child 


the lash which was suspended over him. | 


of the education of his children. 


—— 
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tem, of -which we have repeatedly com- 
plained, 1s illustrated by an occurrence at 
the last meeting of the Board of Education. 
From the report of its proceedings, pub- 
lished in the Call, it appears that the Com- 


transferring Miss. 


of Head Axsiztant of the Washiagton School, 


made vacant by Mrs. Weaver's resignation. 


Mr. "Nichols nominated Mrs. Deetkin for 
the same position, and, in s8upporting her, 
charged the Committee on Nominations, 
and particularly 
Eleventh District, with unfairness 1n mak- 
ing the nomination, They had not consult- | 
ed him, (the Director of the District) as the | 
regulations required, and had not nomina- | 
ted two or more Pers0ns, as was als requir- || 
ed. Notwithstanding the protest Miss Field 
was elected. It will be remembered that 
each. school district has but one representa- 


tive in the Bogrd of Education. 


He is, or 
Should he, the guardian of the rights and in- 
terests of the people of his district, and is 
pregumed to understand their wants and | 


{| management of the 8chools, 


; 


the member from the || 


' to have been consulted : 


| | helplessness of parents with regard to its 
They Are ny 


[ 


' | only deprived of any direct voice gp nfl, 


| ence in the selection of teachers, hy; the 
| pers0n who, under the present 89Stem, | 
elected to represent them in the Bows 
| Education, is also entirely powerless to ears; 
out their wishes, if he is inclined to q, % 
We know nothing of Miss Field. Shg ma; 
be a competent and excellent teacher, 1p, 
have nothing to SAY against her elther | 
touching her character or qualifications, but 
we do condemn and protest against the mgy. 
ner in which she has been chosen. We 4 
maintain that the wishes of the People in 
the district she has been as8Igned to, gy zht 
and, 8ince their 


| representative 18 presumed to reflect thei 
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wishes, Miss Field 8hould not haye heey 
appointed against his protest. But had Mis 


| Field been rejetted and Mr. Nichols' nom. 


| 
wishes hetter than tize representa: 1Ves of 


other districts. It would appear, therefore, 


that he 8hould at least be consulted on all | | 


| tis wishes, 


| 
| protest, 
he rule observed. 
| be scen that 8uch 1s not the rule ob8erved.y} 


matters appertaining to his district, and | 


that no teacher ought to be forced upon the FER 
| schools within his jurisdiction, against bis| 


By the foregoing, however, it will} 


' On the contrary, a teacher is assigned to a; 
' chool in defiance of the protest of the rep- 
| resentative of the District in which $he is 
This case demonstrates the utter 
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nee appointed, there 1s no certainty that 
the selection would have met the approhg- 
tion of the parents of that district, They 
were not consulted, and it may he that 
neither 18 acceptable to them. 
happens that favors are secured without re- 
gard to the will of constituents, Repregen- 
tatives frequently have axes to grind, 80me 
ulterior purposed to be 8erved. They 8ome- 
times enter into combinations by which they 
barter one privilege for another, or assist a 
friend in getting a lucrative contract, or 
they may heve some friend to assist, with- 
out regar] to his or her qualifications ; or 
they may think that, by doing certain 
things, they may advance their own interests, 


n | The, public 's aware that these considers- 
A great Roc in the common s8chool 8ys- | 

| duty. The evils attending this state of af- 
fairs can never he counteracted as long as 
| the present 3ystem continues, 
' remodeled, 
| must be brought to bear directly on the 8uh- 
He must have the power to enforce 
The s8ystem of entrusting the 
management of one district $0 uninterested 
| aud perhaps incompetent persons, elected by 
other districts, must be abolished. The ed- 
\ ucation and training of children is a matter 
. of - too vast importance to parents, to be 
| tritled with as they are. It is not strange 
that, under such circumstances, 80 8mall a 


tions too frequently outweigh all sense of 


It must be 
The influence of the parent 


| proportion of the children in the State at- 
| tend the public schools, 


" appreciation of the necessity of correct mor- 


ing. 


9 99 —>—— 


State Te 1 > 
The Institute reasxemM#ed at 2 oe 


the large hall of the Lincoln fS 
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It too often | 


How could it be 
expected that parents, who have a proper 


| al and intelletual training for their children, 
would willingly place them under the con- 
| trol of persons often absalutely objectiona- 
ble to them, or of whom, they know noth: 


4M 


day, in 
School, BY m Tm and 
friends of the Institute — forming an audience of 
500 persons. The intercst which is taken in the pro- 
ceedings, not ouly by citizens and teachers of San 

Franciseo, but by the friends of education throughout 
he State, promiges well for the success and permanen”e 
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f the endeavor to promote unity 
pod feeling arising from interchange 0 
I b y "hers. 
rsonal acquaintance among teache | 
Mr. Myrick, Chairman of the Committee on Pc me 
ent Organization, made the following recommendaa 


Ons : 
For Pregident—John Sweti, _ q ; 
Ls Prorddents—Hon. A. N. Fisher, perin tne 
blie Irstruction State of Nevada; Melvi e g _ 
luperintendent Schools San Joaguin Lamar MY -ÞB 3 
tlen, Snperintendent Schools ute __— 9 hey 
tone Superintendent Schools Santa = eager 
deninan, San Francizco; Joun Vagna 5 Public 
feyads; J, C. Pelton, Superintendent of he Nene 
hools, San Franciseo; #d. A. Collins, Supern 
orey county, Nevada. 
F eooretartes—d)., B, Me(heney, 
Committee on Vixiting Scho0 S—d, 
Denman, James Stratton, 1 homas 8. Fr 
Dn, B, Marks, Mrs, Burt, Mrs, Morgan, 
I izs Sullivan. 
Commuttee IN 
bs! itule 17 Ut 


George Pareto. 

(\, Pelton, James 
Myrick, BE. Knowl- 
/ Mre, Duane 


the Reprecentation of the Carr fornug iS tate 
Natconal Educational Convention of 186T— 
ohn Swett, State Superintendent; DY. Hatch, > 2 
bendent of Sacramento county; D. ©. DIQNE os %- 
waville; J. B. MeChesney 0! Nevada County ; S. WW. 
Reed, SUN _— co 
Mn nmittee on Fei utions— DU, C. 50 , 
 ——— Oakland; William Whice V atxon Ville; 
Marks, San Francis*0; L. Van Shmek, Santq 
Lira county; Miss G, W. Honghtion, Normal $ hoot; 
i-s C, H. Stout, Training Schv0!, 
(Ommittee on Genera! Puiness—d, R. 
1: ondent of Santa Clara county; H. 
00d City; L. W. Reed, San Jos; | 
} arysville; J. &. Johneton, 5a Amento; JI, (. 


Brier!y, 
\. Nuttins, Red- 
W. N. Grain 2er, 
y, Sacramento; Rev, (&, Rich, 
[r. Welch. Gra-s Valle FL Rey, Mr, Randall. 
pn; E. 


pUNLY. : , « any. tad 
The report of the committee was adopted, 


SfOCk- 


| The President of tie Intitute introinced Jos, W. [i 
Winans, Prexident of ihe San Francisco Board of Ed- 


cation, to ti;e Ins{uiue. 


WR. WINASNS ADDRESE, 


Mr. Winans addreezed them as his friends of {he © 


eqchers? lnstitute, and £26 : 


ont and "ro greg, end stands in lnmmous contirast to | 


hc dark ages tht are gone, This is an era character: 
bed by the univereality of icarning and imnteliizence 
f the brilltianey of Homer ilashed on the world at a 
mc when mankind were wrapped in clouds of ignor- 


Dr a moment. As it was with Homer $0 1t was itn 
ther men of learning—they lizhted up the age in 
rhich they lived, but the wort: quickly relapsed into 
arkne's. The history of the great men of the paxt 
nd. their works had only been prezerved by acci 
ent in the cloisters of the Roinish Church, We owed 

to the reverence for knowledze of 1 tew learned 
nonks, that any remains of the Iibrartes of the ancients 
brvived the 0ark era. and that all record of the past 


ad not perished in the vreck of the middie ages, In | 


hoe days to be known to be =:ndious was to occupy « 
posiiion of peril, Snperstition reigned on earth, an a 
eputation tor learning endangered a man's life, Thars' 
br knowledge witl: the ignorant multitude was invart- 


bly confounded with the practice of magic and earch | 
[00-8 


to the secrets of torbidden arts But Jet them 
t the contrast. Inzwad of a faintrey of light glim 


ering here and thore ond then yanithing as &uddenuly | 


s it arose, they Iind univerzal intelligence, Instead 
t that vasi sexa of mental darkneze, upon which the ge- 
yins of Galileo bLurst with a splendor that seemed as if 
blazing 5un had beon Nnpled by the hands of the Al- 
Welty into theo realms of juflnite epace, where 
he effect of its brightness and brilliancy was 
biultened by the dept of the snmrrounding 
0011—We had oniversal intelligence. Upon the night 


p{ ignorance had arisen constellations of stars, winch, | 


wile no one wa? of Runarkable brilffancy or r:ve n 
tartling display of intellectual power—for knowledge 
bs generally diveminated through the civilized world, 
and except in a few spots there is not that mental dark- 
1688 to contrast with the light—these conestellations of 


stars in the aggregate had shed on mankind the light of | 


a n00nday £00, 

{n the past the waters of the Delnge had rizen nntil 
even Ararat, with its lojty peaks piercing the clonds, 
had been sunk heneath the snrſace of that level xca; 
1nd im these nays the waves of intelligence had epread 
until thg delnge of human learning, flowing on and 
rising Mgher 88 it <pread had rizen above all igno- 
Lance, as the waters lai overiopped Ararat, and there 


Wa 10 emmence remuining where education nizht not | 
enthrone itself and £0 cover te world with & leyel zexq : 


0{ univereal intellizence, 

ile, the. Speaker, as an intividual was glad to meet 
{101M On. that ovcation. and glad to greet them in jtis 
FUMre&@ntatiye capacity, Such meetings as theee Were 
of 1ncaleuilable importance, The labor? of such zocie- 
ties as fhe Stithgonian Institntion, as the Pritizh As20- 


ation for the Advanucemeit of Science, and the gather. | 


11: of the alumni of all the colleges on '11is continent, 
ant, m a feeblcr the meetings of thcir 
own young Institute, were all institntions of power, 


20> Keg 
«4 * 
w 


!or human learning and human development. He | 
need not tell them how imrnortant was the 8ystem of | 


Common ScehoolF, which did not belong to California 
210ne, nor:to the State which faces the opposite ocean, 
but i nationsl—wore thay natioval—for the world is 


is eld, and the natiring, unilinching and devyoicd teas | 


ers 1f2 Cho8eN apostler, The common schoo! was march- 
ng with more thn th- strevgth of armics oyer other 
countries and Continents, and was rearing up a power 
miygttier than any otter the wit ofinaukind had devyiged, 


The julie school 8ystem was humanizing mankind | 


an trampling GOWn depot, The whole world, 
Wor ne teaching wad example or the American puy- 


lie set;00] sysSLerm, Wis growing to x higher stundard of | 


levclopment, . Under the glorious banner of this gystem 


eaueation is marching ftealily and proudly forward to | 
[16 COndummation of yictorics as important in their re- | 


SUlts end as glurions in U:cmeelves as the triumphs by 


which our armics vindicated the honor and the inte;:- | 


rity of our country on the red fields of rebellion, {[Ap- 
plane, | Where knowledge goes, the thrones of mon- 
areiis are bowed, and the heads of haughiy tyrants 
brongkt to the Rust, What were the throes in Euro- 


of action and me! 
f thought and 


Stone, Marysville; 


SapPer- | 
K in- | 
1 Alameda county ; Rev. 


J, Schellhious, Butte; Miiton Wason, Solano | 


: This is an era of enlighten- | 


| eation, Dy BY free and universal 'difucjon of know]- 
, edge; and that mat ever prozeed yy orderly $ 
erly aud $y$- 
tomatic methods, 1 wy 
, They v9 met there Vat oy for the purpose of com- 
Ining and organizing, amt tie {irst great step towards 
Sn" cess was Order—Heaven's first law, ; 
tell [hem that the common kool 8ystem of this State. 
alrendy 2 good one, had been reduced to admirable 
, order, and mainly perfected by the labors of their 
Presicdtent. | 
g01z1tion pervading every portion of the 


ot Mr. Swett, Whatever 8uxiety there light have 

been about getting the bill # \ ; 

there could be hn+?  »<4LOUBN the Legislature, 

charms 4 - one Jdpinion now that it was the best 
--- wat could be devised for the necexsities of the 

State, 


ure of mecting together, and fercling that they were a!l 
laboring for one common end, the benefit of their spceles, 


He need not 


Much of the snccess of this Wond-:rful or- | 


© warring = ; Stale was |} 
ane to the perseyerance, exertion and midnight yigils | 


[ 


te, In coneluion, on bekalf of the Board of Edu- | 
cation of this city, he welcomed {tho:e who were | 
strangers to San Franciseo, He dwelt upon the plegs- * 


. 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


: 


| 


: 


% 


ho 


: 
: 


' 


; 


- —_—_— 


| 
| 


and axxured them that invaluable good must 1recult 


to the canse of public education by the communion of 
Ileus and scntiments, the digcussion of plans, etc.. which 
the occagion allorded. . 
heart, and uttering the very thrill of Sympathy from 
those with whom he geted, he offered them the right 


warmest, welcome, 


At the conclusion of {this eloquent address, which | 


was listened to with deep attention, there was & loud 
burzt of appl:use, Mr, Swett announced that Prof. 
Wilxinson, of the Institution ſor the Deaf, Dumb and 


{tanght, 
INTERESTING EXERCISES — WONDERPUET, 
DEAF MUTE CHILDUEY, 


Profegsor Wilkinson, Prinvipal of the Staie Deaf 
and Dumb Azsylum, gave «a brief explanation of the 


/ methods used in instructmg deaf mutes, He 8 411 the 


ftrt ting to be achieved js to make them familiar with | 


| 

\i 

f 

[| a 

the substantive—the Unng. 
l 

{ 


'/ for the thing, A cow is escribed by raising the hands 
| to represent 1;orns and by the motion of milking, and 
| then the 8ame is written on the hoard. An ox is 
| described by the horns aud the motion of drawing and 
; applying « whip; a pig by motions deser1y;tive of the 

| act of rooting up the ground; and the numes of thesv 
| animals are to be wriiten as before on the blaekbourd, 


— 


| rute's idea of the animal. He then 


'i of age. They were required tv describe certain gni- 
4 mals by <igns, and then with their names on the black- 
|} board, which they did successfulty, and with astonich- 
' ing quickness, Aftcr having excicized them a 8hort 
time im this branch, Prof. Wiikinson took «hem a step 
fariher and required them to describe by adjectives, 
ft etc., different objects and their action by verbs, Tis 
{ they algo did, giving euch gntences as © A goot girl or 
boy,” eto. Nouns were given and the pupils required 
| {0 construct sentences Cuntaininy them, and ace3t- 
| ing 8omething concerning cach, Nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, ete., arc reprezented to the mufes, not 
{ by names, but by means of eymbols, Finally, 
| he marie on the Board the +igns for the definite 


# article, an adjective, noun, yerb, prepo-ition, arti- 
{ cle and noun, and asked some of the audience to 
| glve any cominon verb, MSome one apswered *© walk 
in the prexent ter.se,” 


j 
; o 
| municated by gn language. a sentence was written 


+ This was done eeveral times by both boy and girl with 
| marvelous celeri fy ane without an error, 'This portion 
of the examination concluded with the act of writing 
their names, recidences and agee, The little girl wrote: 
| My name 28 Hattic Padger: 1 live in Sacramenio; my 
{ age is nine years.” 
i 


| 
| 
| 
Chico,?* 
| 
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Blind, was present and would exhibi: before tle Insi- | 
tute Some of the methods by which the deaf mutes are 


PANTOMIME OF | | 


; $y mbol for a verb, uni! the yerb 9 walk being com- 


* ont immediately: © The little girl runs on ihe floor,” | 


The little boy wrote; + My nave | 
is Dongla« Tilden; I win 81x years ofd, and live at 


: 
' 


land of fellowghip, the mos cordial greeting, and the '} 


| 


i % 
: 


_ 


! 


—_——_— 


SST ou 


Ne Ne ns 


tor ot. 


' Any change in the +pelling of the name alters the 
introduced a 
bright looking little girl of nine and boy of six years / 


ibe tne 


thi. 
þ69op! 


{mnst learn to dizeard of notions that 


I en. _ 


a horse by ears, height, m0 the act of riding; a | ' 

ntleman is represented by tle «ame 8igns 8s | ! 
£taud for a man, with the additional &ign | ! 
of touching the rug of the ghirt; un lay | « 


by the same signs as stand for a woman, and by touch- | : 
ing the ruflles of an imaginary chemisette, In giving ! . 
the gigns for a iouse, if 1t 's a hamisome ons, the *igns | « 
for a gentleman are aulded, The Profewor explaincd | 
that the sign language wasSa natural means of commus- | 
nication, which might be hmprovec and extended 5s | 
other languages, but could not be forced, The mates | 
wonld not adopt a eign which did nut accord with their 
own ideas, The gystem had been known in the xeyenth 
century, tor it was mentioned by Beqe, but 1t was not | 
unti! last century that much attention was paid to it. 
Then schools were establiched almost simu'tancously in | 
Paris, Edinburg and Prux+is. | 
The cloging exercisc was the Lord's prayer in the s8ign 
languaye, by Profess8or Wilkinson and His four mates. | 
What that was can only be described by its effects, - Of | 
all that great audience there were none 86 hard asnotto | 


| be moyed to tears at the 8ght of the eloquent DOTIEE | 
In the fullness 6f a «incore ||| $29 Speaking looks with which fthese poor aftticted | 


ereatures worshipped the Beiny who had given them 
life, and prayed for His helpgguidimnce and fatherly 
care, It was 9 leeson in devotion which shamed many 
who enjoy the blessings of 8peceh 82ad hearing, Itxur- 
pazxed all stuge effects, becange it was the portrayal 


| of real feeling, and not te mimicry of unfelt pass8ions 
| by proſession:1 artists 


MR WHITE'S ADDRESS 

William White, A. M., Prigcipal of tire Watsonville | 
Grommar School, was introduced by the President, and | 
delivercd a carefully prepared ant able adaress, We | 
are unable to do more than make an extract from a few | 
paragraphs, Aſter treating of the duties of teachers, he |! 
Sid: * Merely to gpell and cipher well is not the! 
chief end of existence, as laid down by any ca'erhis:n, | 
and they wouli meet with many a long and hard | 
word in the volume of their experience that can never 
be analyzed by the rules of ort:;ography, and many a 


| knotty problem of real life will challenge from them a 


Thus, a cat is represented | | $0) ution baced upon principles unknow n to arithmetie. 


by certain signs, descriptive of its mustache and the | 
act of stroking its back; then the name of the obje.t is 
wriiten on the black-board—the entire word standing | 


They mus{ have higher conceptions than this in | 
'regard to the true objects of education, It mnst | 
high aim of every. educator to develop | 
in thoze committed to his charge all the mind: 
powers as well as heart-printt}.les ant the phygical | 
energies of their nature. Nor can the highest type | 
of equegtion be 8ccured vy the ort-fazhioned mcthods | 
of instruction, any more than they can get thirty wiles 

of travel an hour ont of the «tage couch, or thei 
telegraphic epecd of communication out of a | 
Speaking trumpet, Men p!ant more extensively than | 
tn former times, and they know that it is impossible fo | 
Ho this without adopting new macttinery and im» / 
wroved methods ot Iabor, Thas it is vwith their men- | 
tal harvests, They want to gow broadcast, and 
gainer in more abundant crops, And to accoinplich 
| desirable end, teachers mnt be willing to 
new methods where ﬆ&3ch have been proved 
by experience to be practicgl methods, They | 
be progre:sive men. and by viziting echools, | 
by working at School Tnetiiutes as well as at- 

tending them, an! expecinlly by porting them: | 
Jselvos in the educational NWitergture of the day. They 

are worn out, | 
and eccept modern ideas, new-fanzled thonch ther | 
may be in {the opinion of those who in reality know | 
nothing about them. In conelusion, he said of the | 


mner 


|} teachers, they went beyond the physician, for thcir 


The tense being added to the | 


i 
| 
[| 
i 
i 
e 


! 


! 


| 


of right and dut® Þ5 


with 


mucu:lly pledge thim 
defend, through 
institntions of the:r egmmon conntry, 


| (the teachers) motto is, © A gound mind in a gound 
' body.” 


Phey were not far behind the clergyman | 
for it was their (the teachers:) mission to+ jnstill | 
mto Vie minds of their pupils the eternal principles | 
| no? then the teacher's yo- 
eation as noble and important as it is noble 
Bu! the Gemands of the age are 4or tive, teachers, | 
as weil 25 Hye communities to snnport them. | 
The exalted mission of common «cools is not vet | 
accompl.2hed. Their destiny is to mold into one | 
homogeneous community the macs of conflicting ele- 
ments tat have distracied them as a people. As the ? 
chemist combines the acid with the base, nroqucing? 
thereby 1 compound differing In its nature from both 
igretients, £0 all the chemistry of their 8cho09!g 


disarm ant unite the hoxtile forces of the Re. 
public, Is not this alone a glorious destiny ! 
Bn! their mis8%on terminates not here, Atter uniting 


tee forces, as they have never before been mnited 
they world clevate them (tle teackers) to his! cr 
moral and intellectual plancs than they have vet at. 
taine!, He prayee God might# snged the work and 
| 11:8 divine LT. ssimf thy would nwnite with a 
cordial co-operatic Kone? Joining hands, they would 

mBlves to cuppor;, protect. and 
er” COommonsehoo!s, the glorious 


At } » Of 1 Ir)" P 1” 1.44 © 1.1, ; 
Al the conermmmon of Mr, White's addre: s, the Inst:. 


tute adjourned tO m'et at 8 0) tuck, 


BYRNING SE&SIOV, 
At eight 6 clock, every 8eat in the hall wos oceunied, 


it being popularly known that the State 5upPerientend- 


' : $nomartof moan 4 4: B 
ent, President of the Institute, would eres: the mom. 
bers, hee 


ADDN2FSS OF ETATY SUPERIXTEN DENT 


SWETT, 


Four years ago miny of Y O28, naw LEWOre MC, were 


present at the Targes! and mort enthns aptic gathoring 


of teachers that ever -ns%em:bled in trig tat - 


I re- 
under which we met. 


| þ T% 24 : I . , . 3 34 0 , 
; for dates, The 8ubjects being $ujzplied by the audience, | The Army of the Potomac had hoon driven Mack from 


ably ay examination whac}: none but 


' eessfully pazsec, Professor Wiltmson then explained 


80116 of the 8igns for avimuls While the boys Fllustrat-! 


ed tnrem, The zign fora ina was twisting the peak 
hand; of » boy, the zame, bif chowing a lower leight 
by the hand; & moelc infant, bil lower; tor any male 
| aniue?, the sex i= 804m by puching the car-peak, A 
 WOmann, or feniule, iz hown'ly iouching an imaginary 
| eap-*Lrin”, thy hand 8howins the height of wom:n or 
' £411; avon Is ebony Lybgrs auG the act of milking; 


of all! who were gxzembled in te room, could have 8uc-. 
| } Y 1 . - TP 
| tno North; and wounden, bleediny and extarted, the 


: 


! 


the disastrous field of Chanceliorsyille; 


{1G rebe] 


hordes were alreay on their march into the heart of 


nation 8eemcd to be gathering its powers for the (ina! 


of alt imaginary cap, and sjowing the height by the} Wger of battle which thontd Qctermine its fate for. 


ever. "The star of trea:Mm 82emed to be in the ascond- 


an. 


Rebels were ex1/turt and patriots degpondent. * 


Vicksburg eoult never be taken; Port Hudgon was im.. 


Pp 


aghos, In 
' Vieksburg;- Port IMi'on hai fallens Ge 
made immortal by victory, was oneoranl 
graves of thon-ands'of heroes olled he that e mig 


' 
o 


ye; the tide of invasion was rolled hacts 1 

ion was 8aved. Then, followed m &WvIrt. 
t10n Wis 8aved., 1hen, followed m &Wirt and 
<ueces5ion, Chattanooga, tae fail of Aﬀanta, 


nnd Lee 


revnable; 
two sﬆhort 


would $002 lay New. York in 
lontlis Grant head &rangied 
*#burg, 


y ihe 


the na- 
lorious 
© an4u- 


ation 01 Hoot, Sherman [umphatmarcirtheougt 


"2 
: 
| 
C5 

4 1 
' 

= \ 
* ; 
%1 


ue. 


| 
| 


Te 
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'(reorgia and South Carolina, the Megpcrate 8t#1 
the W jldernd *, tho decigive battle ot Five 
-urrender of 1.ce, ant the war was ended, 


Tha o aw a8 wk 
1 ;1E ( xulta IO7TL OL Y ictory, and the gladness of 73OA0E 


12Zg]e8 Of 
F orks, the 


 — —— 


h : an A —_— Hh ia = on; 43 5 
were $4:dened by the asaiination of Abratan ln. / 


eoln, the Vas: great vietim of t;e berberizm of sl1y-ry - 
ana Xt new 101:ticul COntcst began for the preseryation 
oft the eiyil rights which h:a be: mn Won ©; the point of 
the bayonet, Thanks to the wisdom prudence an [ 
patriotism of the Thirty.nint: Congress victory »gain 
crowned the banner of progress, and the nation is to 
”e reconstrucied on the cternal principles of juxtice 
NO graiidler recor' of Freedom and N 1tionalic: y | 
ever made, 

The work is done, ana well ton 
claim with William Cullen Bryant: 


O thou great Wrong, that through theslow@ared years, 
Didst Bold thy millions ſettered, and didst wick 
The SCOnTge that drove the laborer to the fletd. 
Art look with {Hony eve on hum In tears 
Thy ernel retgh js o'er; Wis 
Thy boirtmen crouch no more 
11 (CTTOT atthe menace of thins eve * 
For He who marks {the hounds of ruilty nOkrer 
Long Suffering, hath heard the eantin es ep) 4 
And touched his &h4ackles at the appointed honr, 
ANG lo! they Hall, and Ho whe liwmhs they galled 
Stands 19 his native man! ood, CiSCnthralled, 


: o 
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e, and we may e\ 


A «hov* of joy from the redeemed is cent :; 
Ten thousand hamlets &well the hymn of thanks: 
Our rivers rol! exultine, and thetr banks 

Send up bo$aunas te {he firmancnt, 
Ficids, where the honaunian's toil 
No more hall trench the s0il, 
Soom now to bask in a serener day ; 
The meagov birds sing s£weetcer, and the airs 
Or Heaven with more Ca reS<ing 8oftnags play, 
Welcoming man to liberty like theirs. , 
A glorv ciothes the land trom ca t1 822, 
For the great land and all its coasts are free. 

During this eventſul period, amid the upheavals of 
the transition epoch of the nation, in all the loyat 
States. the j.ublic schools have quietly and stcadily 
{aincd vtrength. The wir has proved their value. and 
dGemons:rated their neces-ity to the existonce of a free 
people, Where would the nution have been to-day 
but for the intelligence naparted by, free «chools d wing 
fie Inet quarter of a century? Who fought our bat- 
tles but he men drilled into patriots by the public ! 
*cho0is? In the great political campaigns since the | 
war, wint but the general diffusioa of intelligence | 
has kept the people frug to free..om? The churaeter | 
and opinions of the men whos will, expressed | 
through the ballot-box, maies ant amends const itn. 
10ns have been formed in the public 8chools, | 

Into the regions 6f rebeliou aud ignorance, free 
*chools have followed in the track of Union armies} 
[he gleam of intelligence already begins to illuminate 
the dusky Jace: of the chiluren of a race long en<tavo 4] | 
The od figg of @ new nation now floats over EYETry 
fogt of the 014 repnblie, and every where under it: 
protecting 1olds, every human being may cjiaim the 
right of frec }ibor, tree 8peech, free thought and fre: 
*«chools, {hex | 

GROWTH OF OUR ECHGOL EYSTEM, 


Turning from these crand }iiztorical events of 
nation (0 our own young State on the outer verge off- 
the continent, let us milk its educytiongl provress, 
Since tne Institute of 156%, our public schook: have 
een quietly and peare:nily revolutionized, In the 
grand events of national ki-tory, in the building of 
cities, the construction of roads, tle 82tflenant of land 
titles, and the excitement of life incident to & new 
State, ſhe progress of schoo's is hardly aotived except 
hy thoze who are most directly interested in them, 
ſhen, the annual amount of money expended for 
public schools, was $480,000; now i! is nearly a million | 
Phen, there wis uo firec: State tax for the snpport of 
*Fhools; now It is 5 cents on the $100, giving av annua; 
reyYenue from this source glone. of $120,000, Fhen. the 
Slate apportioument was $130,000; now, i* is $260,000, 
Men the amount raized by county and city 81001 
faxes was $294,000; now, it is $470,000, Then the | 
amonnt raized by district taxes, votes by the people, | 
Was $7,000; last year the amount was $73,000, or more 
an ten times the amount ruired jin 1862; 7ken. the 
maximun county schbo! tax allowed by law, was 25 | 
cents, and the minimum required to he jevied, noting } 
at ali; now, the maximum tux is 35 cents. and the min- 
imum tax mwt be equal 16 three dollars per cen*us | 
child, which in many counties requires the maximum! 
rate of 35 cents, Phey, the amount raized by rate-bills | 
f (uition was $130,000; wow, it is only $79,000, 8t:0wing | 
A rapid approxiination to a Tree *chool sysien, Three- | 
fourths of the pupils now attend free s&chools during | 
the year, and all are cccurcd by law the right of a ſree | 
schov), either for three months or five months, un pro- | 
portiongt0 (he ize of oietrict, 7hen, the amount poid /| 
tor eachiery 8n'arics was $528.000; now, it is £550,000; ;| 
40 mereuse of 68 per eont,, while the number of teach. | 
ers in the stame time, his jncreaned 51 per cent, Pen, !1\ 
the tot expenditure top <ehools wmnounted 1o A per: | 
centage On UL.c ugesttuent rol of the State, of U) cents | 
0n each $100; now, 1 amounts to more than 50 cents on | 
the $100, | 
In 1892, the amount expendett per cenmus child, wes | 
$6 15; las! year it was $10 20, In 1862, the mount ex- | 
pended for s&cooIhonses whe 
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of iis items of inform# ton. 


paper in the State. Muny ly quoted and rl pub- 


and educational articlegare Jarge 
[:8ed by the newvspape pres; 
the amount of reading role 
(he people, hes been 1b ge 4 

z txt rus > 2, | $ yr 
Lov: pres aaacd 4nd 10 <ecure an eilicient execvr | 
tion of the 8chool Law, than any other educational | 
igency in the State, It has cofL the two editors who | 
1urturcd its feeble infancy s0me anxiety, and many a 


to £chools, put before 


hurdred fold. It has 


's extra work: but they are fully satixiled that the ; | 
ator Via I Then, the State | | 


!2hor has not been givm in van. : 4 
Normal School numbered 30 pupils; now, It has 2 | 
enrolled; has graduated 7S, anc has gent out 0 

egraduares Then, we hud no &ykiem of professiona! CXx-+ 


zninations; no educational Society; No Organization, | 
In fact, a mon generally | 


and titile profegsional pride, I | 
a-010gized for bring forced to resort to teaching ht | 
he could find gomething elxe to do. Then, the © 0 | 


' » o ” , PN | y 3-7 
«choolmasters ?”? of San Francizey were exgminen every | 


rear by doctors, lawyers, Centists, Contractors, and 


' {\asiness men to *8ee if they were tt to teach the com- 
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$45,000; in 1869, it was | '! 


$257,000, During the +chool years 1864 and 1865, 200 | || 


tiew 8eho001 hon-es were erected. The toro! amount 
expended 101 =choo] bouscs in this State, since 1862, is 
greater thanthe anount tor the ten years Previous. |; 
The 1limitaticn of the tux for buttdins 81101 houes. || 
Which was forced ou the triends of the Revised School | 
Law hes sonewhat inteptered with the erection of |- 
buildings during the past year; but this limitation will ;* 
be repealed at the next *8exsion of tre Levisiature 'f 
Phen, the 1verage length of the gchools was Tess than |? 
£1X 1m0nths in the year; ng, il is s 'YoOR and fonr-tenths | 
wouths; an averagelength of «chools which is exceeded © 
only by Masxachustts and Nevadd, of all ihe States in. | 
tre Union, Since hen, while the 'number of eensus | 
children has increas 26 per cem, Fthe average number | 
attending pubnc sclgols has Inczeased more than 50 [7 
per cent, if 
The stronger h0!d yhich the schools have taken on 
public opinion, the greater $kill, earnestness and | 
enthusiasm of teaciers, the cons8equent imnrovement | 
i methods of instruction and cla*ification : the use of |-. 
better text books; the deeper personal interest of | 
parepts; the neater nd more commodious houxs« « + all 
these together constitute an adrancement which (an- - 
not be expressed by {4 contraxt oft ©tatistice, Then Wwe | 
had no State educational journal, and nardly a dozen | 
copies of the 4chool juurnals of other St:tes entered | 
the (Golden Gate; now. the California lracker bins a | 
circulation of 2,700 copies, It reaches every «chool | 
officer in the State; it ; 0s into the hands of every | 
teacher, into every sch001 library. and to every news- | 
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mon 8chool ”* they had been teaching years Mm SUCTES- 
fon. There was no 8tandard of qualification, except 
the eaprice of * accidental bourds.” Throughout | 4 
State, examinations were oral, and in mort CuSes, | 
resuited in igguing to every body who applied, certit- 
cate **to teach zchoo] one year,” . . TFT 
ow, a new order of things prevails. Every Board 
of Examination, whether State, City, or County, must | 
he composcd of professional teachers excluxively; all | 
examinations must be in writing, 2nd in certain | 


{ gpecitied stutics, ond certificates gre ifgsncd for life, or | 


{or a length of time proportioned to the grade 01 
-ertificate is8ncd. 
FXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, | 


California is the only State in the Union, in Which * | 


{oxchers have gained the legal right ts be examined 
exclusively by the members of their ovn protexston, | 
and we have just canse 10 be proud-of the fact, It has | 
zlready done much to m:ke the 02CUpation Ot teachiny 
respectable, It has relieved good teachers from useless | 
annovance and humiliation; 3t has inercazed their gelt 
rexpect. stimulated their ambition, and guarded the | 
«chools. agiinet quacks and pretendcre. Convernmg 
this provision of the luw, Prof, Wilham Ruszell of 
Masmzchusetts, who has been tor many years and ad- 
vocate of professional certificates for teachers in the | 
older State:;, gays in the December number of Zarnard's 
Journal of Education ; * By the © Revised School Law,” 
er roved March 24, 1866, protes>ional diplomas are | 
clamified as couterred by State, county ard city boards 
of examination. The elosc attention to details in 
thege engctments, indivates the careful convideration 
vith which the measvies contemplated have been pre- 
[ared, The reemits alrcady secured place ihe State of 
((altifornia on high vantage ground, as & feid of eduen- | 
tonal labor. inviting the attention of all worthy can- | 


4idates for the nilice of teachers; and the State cannot | 


(ail to reap 2 rich reward for the noble. epirit of | 
enterprise which, in this respect, it has manitested. Its |; 
popular desiyuntion, * The Golden State,” wili cre | 


many year? Shall have elar8ed, bear 8 new and mmgher!t | 


means, retccring to riches wat perish not with the”; 
181ng, In coming years, the ether and vider States, in 
which but a pertial progre*s has as yet been made. | 
tovard ihe results ulrcady secure+ in Caritfornia, will | 
yr ateſully acknowiedgye the benciits derived trom the | 
i) fuence 07 ner example,” | | 
Cur School Law is the only one in the Unifed States 
whict: has tuken broad, professioual ground. by pro- 
viding that the diplomas of Sizte Normal Schools in 
other States &h4ll entitie the holders to legal recognition 
3: teachers in this Slate, | | 
The State Board of Education has already isxned | 
33 *\8tate Life Diplomas,” and the Staie Board of Ex- | 
mination has gerauled 062 State Educational Diplomas, 
valid for «ix years; 67 first grade certificites, valid for 
tour years; $2 second yrade certiiicates, vaiid for two | 
Fears; and 43 grade cortiticates, valid ior one year; | 
making atofal of 254 State certiicgtcs, or 01e-Iftth oi 
the whole number engaged in teaching in California | 
Throughout the State, the County Boards kave estab-") 
liShcd u fair Standord of qualitication; the printed ques- 
tions of the Stite Board are generally 
ro-ult the old teichers have become ambitions to gecure 
the highest grade certificates, competent teachers are | 
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Secured, wnd the ichovis are protecied against mcom- |: | 


1efent ons, whose only recoumendation was that ot 
teachins for lit}? or nothing, 1 hazerd nothing in 8ay- 
ing that the gtundard of qualizcation required for the 
wachers of ungrided rotnty $0018 in this State is unt- 
(ormly higher than in any other Sizte in tt.c Union. 
[t is the tegtimony of County Seperintondents that our 
i1horongh system of examinetions has aoubled the oMi- 
ciency of the Common Schools of the Sixte, Strange to 
£2y. tis new 8y8:ew of profe-sional exammacions was 
violently opposed four years ago, ind by none 80 
vehemently as by *#ome common 8cho0! fearchers, The 
worlQ mover, 
(6-ire ta have the ond order of things re-etablighed? : 
But J-wever doubted. that once cstabliched, 11 would ' 
remain a part of our school system as long as 8choots 
Were mnaintnned, 
TEACHING A FROVERSION —8ALAKTE?, 

[t was may *angaine Fopo, for many years, tat in U5,8 
n6wW State teaching wigtt aspire to the Vipnity of a 
rolea8ion; that teachits might learn to combine their 
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«rongth, rezpect thenmselvyes, command the resect of | 


J 
ng la-ting. 
[ 
| 


others, and hogor itcir ocrnpation, I have 
alreacy to sec-the promise of the future, It };as been 


awd is my highest anbition to elevate the proſceion of | 


aching; for I welſknow ti:1t in no ofher 


Way can the 


Þ It is only by ranzing the sfandard of ata 


and the regnlt 1s hs þ Set the standard high, and Nhigh wages Will fa} Meg. | 


to wwaken professional | remain ja the $cL995, 


{| applicants, ever bearing in mind the aAuty th 


i ik 


', keep A linauclal record of money paid out. Then, the 


ed, and as a ||; 


Is there a «ingle ieacher hore who would | 


%-4 -_- » 
Fare naid $1,200 a year, : nd a $ore reOetye $1,099 x : 


” « 4 . "1 tits , 
| the oconpation can become well paid and v ellis "Us 
| A hi and good sc tools wi vi; 
\ the gtandard high, and good sC.wols will Lo the 1. 
F & | Lb » 6+ 4a ' {oh « 4 to *h _ C Mw! 
Ct ML et niard [4 & #3 an \RCNOTE will e GOnt al, 
0 © »  WwwaWw 
Let all teachers wha 0 
| Country, City, or State Boards of Examlaatics "a 
{ charge their aunty fa) thfully, withont re (er, Ba 
pre-sure of friends, or the complaints of w 
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the sc001:, the j.cople and the profe::s1g:; of i: hes , 
| Profeasjonally irained tenchers, well pajq 5. 
{ work. Vi. bring the schooks ap to their falls: nel bet 


' of uwefulness, and WHI gecure Irviv the pegyy} the ws 


;& libera! 8npport. my 


COUNTY INSTITY TEE, 

Four years 890, County Institntes were heta th 
two or three counties in the State; now, the 1.9% 
guires one Annual Institute in every egunty 1, 
19 e001 disiricts, and further requires that tou. 
gall atiend, and {that truſtees 3hall allow 5,049 ., vr 
to continue during the time of attendance — 5 
In is particular it is the most progrewys "i 


'R 


weord, Already the Intitutes have been prodyei; 
Ny: 4 o _ "£6 * 4 Vn i: 7» 4t YG 
of great good, Four Fears ug0 Tire was ng; a fo. \ 
a v4 


ers! library in the State, except n ew 043 val 
vn EFrancisco, Now, a1 the larze countice _ 
vvn & centra} library, end 80me of them hays «v4, © 
{onoive ONE Four years ago we };ad vublio ny To 
ut no orgenized £ystem of public instruetion. \ bs 
we have a (entral ztaic Board of Edneotign ar 
ers more «xteuive than have ever bern een L OW 
State Log.d of any ofhrer State im the Union, 0 the 
Ent thee powers are for 8; stematizing, not 
trolling 0: governing the seh901s in the dctyir; 
properly belong to the loval 8chool officery, 
IMPROYED TEXT BOOKS, 


| Founar Years 120 the County Schools wi ere ulled 
an innumerable variety of different text bygks: 
| meciics of eyery Cate, from Daboll's and Pikes down t, 
Thom; son's and  Greenleal '>; Grammnis, from Ling. 
' ley Murray and Smith to Brown and Green: Regger: 
| Spelters 4nd Geographics eaougn to fill an wntiquggig; 
| hooksfore, These books were changed, £ometimes as of. 
' ten 448 the teachers; there was 10 poS8i)) lity of claxsiti 
eation or +ystematic inftrucet!ion:s and migratory tami. 
lies of lalf a dozen children, in moving about, yceumy. 
Inted extensive libraries of bogk», which ICPNrexCuted o 
contiderable anount offcapital nut yery proitably in. 
vested, Now, we Lave a unitorm scries of motern 
books. with which teachers have become t1miligy: the 
hooks are classitied, and thousznds of dollars are an- 
nually <aved to the pockets of pnarents, None of the 
evils, foretold by impractic:] teachers, and trustees xs. 
PICIOuEs Of NONOPOLY, byye COine to pazs, The only los. 
ers have been the hook publi-hers and Qealors,” We 
have a course of £/udy, extibliihed by law, by means 
of which teachers are enabled to pure an intellizent 
sy>term of in*tructon, in 8pite of the prejudices Ot p4- 
rents wio are 100 Ignorant to comprehend the purjoze 
of 2 &chool:; 
We hwve judicions rulcs gnd regulations ext:4hlished 


LT in 


Or COh. 
Which 


with 
Arn; 


by law to ail teachers m eutorcing discipline aud or: 
Qer, In no other #iate is the authority of, the tegcher 


«0 well edtabbihed and defined by law. Every digtri! 
623400] in the State ie place! under a fndicicus yarn 
of Rr} rules and regulations, : 
| ECHOOL STATISTICS, 
| Fonr years ago & hoo! statistics were notorion-ly un. 
 1eable; the recorls were kept without <ystera, in oh! - 
blank buys or on SCraps Of piper, and offen were not 
Kept at all, Now, every wchool is eupphed vith a State 
, Seh008 Register, 80 8:mple in its 8tyiv of book-keeping 
| that the mot carele:s teacher can hardly fail to keep 9 
; reliab e record, Then, trustees wrote their orders to 


| |} county Enperiniendents on craps of paper, without 


mach regard to buziness forms, and often without keey- ; 
Ing any accounts; now, the neat order hooks, in the 


' | #fyle of bank check books, furnished by the Depirt- 


| ment of Ins:ruction, allow of no excuse for failing to | 
_ , - 

, reports of feachers, trustees and eengus marshel: were 
| complicated and cumbersome, and were require to he | 
inade in iriplicete form; now all thee reports have | 
| been 30duced- to the s8implest porsible buginess forms, | 
ani] are required tt be mace ju <ingle blanks to tne | 
| county guperintenduents, F | 
| In 1862, 130 copies of tie report of the Superintendent | 
of Pablio In+truction were allowed the office of thes 
; State Sug eriniendent for disiribution; no, 4.000 eop- | 
| les are publiskhed, and 4:6 law requires that a copy | 


>hall be xent to each board of trustecs. each scho0] Ni | 
; brary, each county superintendent, ant tat 250 copies | 


#14} be bound for diztribution to the's:ho0! de part- | 


ments of other States, 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES—OUR BEVIEED SCHOOL LAW. 


er cent, of the Stite Sehoolt Fund annuully, The in- 
Lnepce of a library in xch66} is «econd only to that of 


the teacher; and in many in>tances, the information | 


eel'zlcancd by the pnvils from books, is the mo-t yalu- 
vble purt of thetr Common 8cho00] education. Books will 


— Then, there were no &chool libr.cris; now, Vfibrary -- 
is begun in eyeryschool distri't, und a liberal provicion 
's made for their enlargement by & rezervation of 10 


Kive them a tate {or reading, muke them alive to | 


knowledge, and 8tart them on 2 pizn of se1{-culture 
*rrongh Hie. A teacher may ſail in thc d «charge of 
tis duty, but {9 influence of good books is >ure and 


are 88 pled, Then, all 8choot incidents, ench as pens, 


dd ile $ : , . i. at. $1 4 ” ils 
public schools be mide the grout ecaueato rs Of the State | pet ms ung pg ane ona wart e sf 
ang hoy Lip ". ie —_— " of Ws £8 WAR wp | were generally without the-c indispenszble articles; 
| 2 or g90d 81 $itupya 2, le yo 1; Y Þ' Os REA US1n6 now they gre furnighed by the disfiict te the puyils, 

| leachers high zalarte, It they want talent, troy mnt |Þ free of Cxpenc, 

| buy {t, Alreafy tl rezul&h:is been to materially raise [5 Wi 


| the wares of teacl:e 


, 
4 


' from $1,000 to $1,200 a yea 


. 7 ” 4 - k þ = [2 
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$1,000; now, there are a hun 


Trustecs, in writing t0 


b} 


| the Derartment of Instructionfor teachers, £:y ; *Send 


. 
: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


vs a profes:ional tcacher holgng a State diploma, and 
we we will pay the very hight 1 he salarics 
of 200d female teachers have 

S.n Franciseo ys the highes 


tf wars 2! 
4 A$3324 bf 


The £11ary of tte female a-+istgrit in the State Ncrinal 


Scho06] is $1,300 a yeer, « 84ary excecded by only | 


{hree or four pisitions in te United Stare? 5St, 


| Lonis pays the teuale prinemqpul of the City Normal 


School £2,000 z yeartbut that j9in currency, While Cal- 


| *;18 salarics gre £44, A doan women in (is City: 
oY, 


» 
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s, und to increasc the demand for {| Revi 
| professional {eacner, Eras. { LUNCTUNLS, 


en materially increas. } 
| average =aiarics glven | 
tortew 212 teaches in rny piltic 10013 in the world, | 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT L!] 
T 


thout mentionmg in detail other provisions of our | 
££) School! Law, it is cuough to $1y that it has | 


Four years |} received the w Me rpy yes, = 
{ ur) [{ rec | the warmest appro 2m the most 4180017 
there were not ten; probation from the m: ' 


' £:ho01s._ in the Ste whick\raidl an annua! galary of 


guished educators of the United States, Hon, Newton 
Bateman, Prof, William Russe!, Henry Barnard, W. 


at*+oo chore whn rerates i =e | 
reg teachers Was recelye || H, Welis, John D. Philbrick, John $8, Har', and many 


; others, unite in the opinion that the Sct:ool Law of 
California is one of the hes! in the United Statce, und 
7 __ points deadedly in adyance of any it the vicer 

SURTCE, | 


; OUR PROGRESS, 
_ Four years azo the educators of the Eest hirdly 
knew that Public Schecls existed at all in California, 
Now, our reports are foul in every large library aud 
 reuding room in the Uniicd States, are in the hands of 
> Me Pronmnenc ecucators of the Kast, are ent ty the 
\ Vepurtmeuts of Instruction in Euroje, and are till 


: 
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Then, not of the County Schools were desti- | 
tute of maz*s, clarts unl globes; now, imy.t of them | 


> OP — ce IE o ns ne 


i ive with almost every * 
rs, ſetters wntof the Smjthsonian Ine 
-ion, desirous of Securing for PUOUeaSn ef, 
lans ff zome of the best schuvl hou 4x4 ihose of the 
ates, has just written t0 me to __ , | | 
I 'neoln and Denman cho00: Soon ” oh es *ondition 
"When we consider the generglly at It 10ur years, the 
\f business in the State during tie pas the logncs 
PF ov toes duriny the mining S0CK IVR; S hagey 
pt- l _ drought, the gradual «orking out © Ny fn 
Di _ = the COMSEU WEN? de; reciation ol proper n. 
_ 1aces, the falling off in th« trade Of _ A 
bo Coveus, the wneettled condition 0! Lid titles i WADY 


-—_ 


= m—————_—_—_—_ Cr 


vf the auricultural 8ections, and consequently the _ 
ttlod condition of the people; the 8low Increase 0 
po} ulation from immigration, and at times 1ts actual 
Focrenve in conSequence of attracuye mines 1m neigh- 
zoring territories, 
property —we have reasou to be 
Ned progress of our Common Schools. _ | 
[in the great work of +*eftiing and civilizmg a new | 
dte—_nthe building of citics, the construciion of rail- 
«1s the cultivation of 1arms, the development of 
047tz mince, the beginning of manufactures, and all | 
© yaried” branches of industry—the influence of ; 
hools is Jost 8iz}1t of in the figures of material | 
:00: and it is only when we consider that the 50,000 , 


| the material prosperity of the State; 


' Finning of the great conmereial 20ita of n continent. | 
On its cute, and embankmeunts, and riils, ani T6come- * 


4 
£3 


MM 
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lid rock. Above, the magnilicent mill, wi'h 50 KWm1's, 


like 
tiv white quartz will ifs won teeth; ind IT xaw the ino- 
mediate rosult of all this work in the heavy bars of pure 
e919, all ready to be etamped with, their commeretal 
Yalue, and to enter into the great Channels of 4rade. 
then 1 enteret 
where 100 children were sitting; £:lently learning their 
Iezxons, I realized the reltatiou of the mill and mine to 
; but the «hool. 
What did it yield? I rode over the line of the Centra! 
Pacitic Ryilroad trum the spring time of Sgergmonts 
into the m0wW y winter of the Sterra, and ] aw the be- 


tives more money had already been expended thon has 


| been paid for zehaols 2ince the ÞIfEtory of our State be- 


| could soce tne tangihhle results of the labor ex 


, pen ied upon the road; but where $honld 1 160k for the 


and the slow increaze of taxable ;' 
proud of the unexam- {| 


: 
Li 


yalue received to balance the cost of the 8Cools? At- 
ter thunderinyg flown on its iron rails from the monntiaimn 


«wmmits, 1 stepped into the Sacramento High School, 
and I tnonght ts myself;, What ere thee boys and girls : 


doing, compared with the men who are paving the 


' great highway of & natinn ? 


{ 
| 


, 
b 


Statis- | 


, 


Shildren now in the schools uring the next 20 years F 
kill tgke their place m gociety as the workers and Pro- 4 


ucers, that we begin to recognize the latent power of 
me scho0ls, They are silently weaving the network of 
nontal and moral influences which underlie civilizg- 
ton; and when the children shall become the masters 
pf the mater.al wealtt: of the State, the influence of the 
chools will begin to be evideut, 
| WHAT REMAINS TO BI. DONE, 
| While we may feel gratified with our progres, we 
muet not torget that much remains to be done, Our 
eho0ls still fall far &hort of the work which is pressing 
»0n them. We need better methods of instruction; 
ze need to educate pnblic opinion to till higher ape 
iation of the value and necexsity of education. The 
highest purpose of the public schooks is to train the 
hildren to become good citizens. It 18 not evong 
hat they teach the elements of an inielleetual educa- 
jon.” They have a higher and nobler duty. Education 
mplies development, training, diszeipline; 8 repress:0n 
df bad tendencies. as well :s the culture of good ones, 
Ihe cools chould train to habits of obeaience and 
ww bordination, of tohesty and integrity, They should 
neuleate love of conntry and Iloye of liberty, They 
ho0uld teach the dnties, rights, privileges and honors of 
merican Citizenship. At precent, how imperfectly 18 | 
his work done! | 
 Fellow-teachers, the work is in your hands, All the 
machinery of gckoul law, all the money raised by school | 
4ves, all the 8chool houses built, arc of little avail if |} 
FOR iail in the final work of actually forming and 
| 


— ———— vt Boo oro Sr en owns 


_—— 


Cee rERSa p< pes at 


boulling mind 2nd character, But your work is not, | 
Geed, limited to the egchookroom alone, You must | 
ke your inliucnce felt on cociety. Attend the | 
unty institutcs, write es5ays, and- envage in debates | 
nd discussions, Write torihe local papers, Subscribe 
or and read caretully half a dozen of the best schoot | 
burnals in the Unitea States, and Jearn what is going þ 
pn in the educational world, 1insteadl of parents, vie 


zbout the lack of mterest on the part of parents, vistf} 
very family in the district, and wake up the fathers. 
plaoycors from their lethargy, Hold freqnent Cx» | 
akHgatlions and exiibitions, for the parpPes 2 of yringing |} 
{he people in direct contract with Q:e $chool and its in- 
fluences, Start a subseription to increase the school 
Iibrary. A little money direcily from the pockets of 
the parents will jead io @ better appreciation of the 
yalue of books, Hiras* the iraustees until they pur- 
Chae 8chool apraratus, furnish new desks, or build a | 
new «chooIouse, If ene is needed, 
becessary, canvass the distriet for it with the zeal and 
earnestness of a professional politician, Visit other 
£hook:, read now works on education, and adopt new 
methods of in-tractiop, If you wrap yourselyes up in 
YOUr OWN coneeit, and ima gine that nobody can tell 
you anything ubout * kceping schoo?,” you wili never 
rauk among the progress:ve. 
THE TEACHER, 


If the (excher be a mon among men, he will command.” 
res; ect; but if he contine himself to the schovtroom, ut 
he dee] only with books and boys, It be write nothing, 
zay nothing, and do nothing, 80ciety will be certain io 
extimate him by value received, The true teacher 
ould be a thinker an? a doer, The xcholyrship re- 
quired of the teguter is a peculiar one, There is a =lant | 


Cary _——_ 


Latimzed jhrases, and ifrnores plain Saxons e are 
noAants who hide the'r shallownees under the veil of 
doliness, Like Wouter Van Twiller, the old Dutch 
(Governor of New York. they gain credit tor knowing a 
vast deal by savinsg nothing at all, But any teacher 
with his intellectual and spiritual ſaculiies in good 
working condition, can be a scholar, whether educated 
{2 the schools or out of tem, 

The teacher, above all others, «hould be endowed 
ith that force of character which £Ftamps its impress 
ON 241 "0108 in contact with it, for he is tested by 
what he does, not by what he knows, A living man 1s 
wanted, not a walking library, He must kindle other 
*0uls into en!hnsiann by a 8park of cleetric fire irom 
his own. It is often «aid tat teaching narrows the 
mind. belitties the man, and makes him merely a dray- 
hors in the monotonous round of the limiled circle of 
the schoclroum, It may be o—-it sometimcs is 80; . bu: 
i! is not a nececsary refult, if the teacher bave 1 


Fi, 2Þ- 7 
$4 4% 5 


1 him 
any elements of progres-ion, The £10 Boids true of 
other profes*ions and occuration: ; Le WNRger grows, 
and the wnitator dv/orfs and cjhnks into & retailer v1 
«cond-hand thonghts, While teachers devote them- 
gclves to the frainins of boys and girls, .let them not 
neglect (heir own mental aud spiritual development, 
bearing in inind, with 12to, that 5 > P 
a holicr ohjeet of ztudy than eaucatun, ant all Lai ap- 
pertains to education,” We are aplto conghier nmmne- 
(liate regults rather than their remote Canes, ani. naence 

[HE SCHOOL AND TBE WORLD, 
Gt Ul 
wently that we hardly observe 112 
£8216 agencies. $0 the 8dhovls act upon 
organize its life out of the 
1anity attracted to the $611001roumMms, 


working? of their 
g0010ty, and 


A few weeks $ince 1] viel 
mils in the interior of the Siate, 
aſt. where stalwart wen were 


EET 
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1toms of undeveloped uu- 


+00 one of the great quartz 
{ lezocntied the deep 
h1aSt ing 4nd (el) ingin 


- 
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L 20 out mto the streets of this great city; I hear 
eyery where tne hum of industry; } se> great blocks of 
buildings going up under the tands of bnsy mech nies; 
I 8e the «moke of the machine 92578 and foundries, 
where «K11tnl artizans are constructing the muaryelons 
productions of inventive genins; I zec the clipper «hips 
discharging their cargots; drays are ttunferiny over 
the payvemont; the banks are open, and keen-<;ighted 


capitelists are on C:ange: nd when I go to visit ome ' 
Iittle scloolroom, where a quiet woman is teaching *' 


reading and spelling to the Ittle chitdren, the <chool 


{ SEX 10 be somethiny Cistine: from the busy Nife out- 


Side, 


A *hort time.ago, I «aw that ocean loviatitan, the Col- | 


orady, «wing majestically out mto the stream, arid the! 
Shouts of tnongands of az8zembled zpectators, and glite 


off through the Golden Gate, to weave a network of | 


commercial interests between the Occident and the 
Orient; and when, a fery days after, i stood in the Lin- 
coln Sehook-hous, wiere a tnonzand boys were TC- 


: citing their legsons, I asked, \y hat are they doing for 


| the city in return for $125,000 jnyested in the house, 


DA - 
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If a spccial tax 1s | ' 


| City, 


and $20,600 a year paid to the teachers? The gteam- 
$},ip} comes boeck with its paszengers and freight. and 
makes 1{s monthly returns of net profits; wat when will 
the school show its balance sheet ? | 


But when I pausc to remember that the steam engine | 


was once but a dim idea in the briin of a boy; that in- 
telligence is the mo'ive power of trade und commerce; 
that whe great city with banks and wirehouses anda 
rincely revidences, has been built up by intelligent 
ſavor; {Lat in the conatruction and navigation of the 
eean s{eamer of many of the principles of art and 
£cience must be applied—I ee in the public school, 
with its busy brains, an engine mightier than one ot 
vteam ; and the narrow aigles of the school-room 
broaden into the wide and thronged streets of the great 


one will become the engineer; one wilt be a director of 


the Central Paciiie Railroad. aud one will ride over it ' 


tO take his scat 11 the Senate of the United States; one 
wilt owat fhe quariz mill; another will build the ma- 


chinery, and ;nother 81; will invent zome improved | | 
method of working its ores; one will be the merc::ant 


who «hu direct the channels of trade; one will be th 


president of the bank. and another 8hall frame jaws tor | 
the protection of #il thoze varied ivterests; and the ' 
te:cher whoge occupation zecmed 20 dizconnecied from + 


the progress of haman uſfair-, becomes a worker on 
mind which shatl hold the maStery over muterial things, 

I go out at night aud wing my way in imagination 
from 8tar tv star, from islanud-universe to jsiund-ant- 
verse, and to the dim nebulre which lie like flms of 


| 1zht on the dCarikm 88 of gpace, and IF yainly strive to 
form $80me faint comoption Ot the 8cale on which the 
| UNIVersEe is bu:lt—of the mntual artractions, relations, 
| and revolutions of the atoms of starry light that fl the 
| universe with, <plendor, 


<GLOMArhip whicy prides itzelf on diplomas, flaunts ' ; 
there are 


: hardes: of wy life. 
f 
| 


: 


v4 | 
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| 


the power of the pablic 8cho0013 is 8&ldom fully realized. | {all back Into the ranks as a private, I $a1l fee 


Lizht, heat, and elcetricity built up the material Bfe | 
ni0be out of inorcanic mater, yet £0 lowly and {jj 


: 
; 


in &clool inws; preparing State 


the mineral wealth of her mountaing. 
(pr08}erity is closely related to the education of her | 
ſino for the 801id wealth of any State consists in | 


S0, wiien 1] pondcr on the «ubtie relations of the 
teacher to the nebulons atoms of forining mind whic!; 


must «00n condense into society; when I think how his ' 


power over one mind will extend to hnndreas, the 
circle ever widening with time. nnt[l their relations 
become ns complicated as the complex attractions of 
the stirs, and t{} cir jnfiuvence as far-reaching and as 
-ure as that of ravity—l1 vainly <trive to meazure theo 
respons}bilities of the teacher, Or the reeults of his 
work. The State Institute forr years 420, vs a start- 
ing 10.7 of progress; let us hope that this Inztitute 


will give an9ther tre-h impulze to popular cancation. | 
= : . Four Years ago, [ leſt j 
he scivobkroom, where I had been tor nine yrars eon- | 
tinu0usly engaged in teaching, to enter n4p.on the dutive * 


and protes-onal enthusiasm, 


of the once of Snnerincendeut of Public Ins:/raction 


I did not deer ihe offiie g more honoruble one than : 
that of teaching, but it offered v4 wider tield of u>eful. 


nes, 
THE STATE SUPPRINTENDEYT, 

My term of once is now Gran INZ 10 a Ca0fe, Ana asf 
nay BOL again mevct you 0Nv3jgy yor will Jardon 2 
brief allusion 10 my 04nn work, I have not found the 
office a Sinccure; 1 have not eaten the bread of idleness 
or ease, for the jack fone years* work has been the 
8c Of 1 Fruveling and lecturing more 1h:n 
mnalf the time; attending County Institutes: 
Cuifurnia Teacher; conducting State examin:tions : 
{wice revi8ing the Schuol Law, and attending three 
Se8SiGns Of the Legi-latme to «ccnre its ] TIT * pre- 
paring rules and regutations and courxe of $:udy for 
the public gchoois; 
pOMcnce CONLSEGQUENTt U10N $0 MANY ratien) Changes 
reports, ay; ix trio: 
8ketches of education, | an Sifora 
heen taxcd to the utmort Jimir. 
the purpore of raifing the sfrudard of protessjonal 
teaching. and for organizing * State *rstem of frie 
:chools, I ain willing to leave tle yerdiet to the 
fulure, If, when my presept term of office ex hires, 1 
) OI. | , proud 
of my protes8io0n, for I lult ncne more nonorahble. and 
to it ] expect to devow my life, I love the State of 


4 che has been for the eaterprise of her 


»ducaited wnd industrious men and women 
*ammon $Ciools are kept uv to the full ineacure of their 


Thscfulness, her future glory will be not $0 much M her 
$Ome gigantic monster, was erushing and tearing | mines, her Scenery, 


a public <choo] a few rods distant. : 


1 know thet the 2chool-boys will 803n become | 
workers: that one wii! command the stcamsbip, and ' 


editing the | 


ane wering the extensive corres. | 


my pers Ot endurance hare | 
I :0ught the office tor | 


y adoption; I am prond of her educational record. ' 
hope 00 8£C California «Ss dixtinguizhed for her com- | 
mon *1001s, hey colleges, her in+titutjons of learning, | 
' people, and | 
I feel that her | 


; and if the 


or her climute, as in the in telli- 
genee. integrity, morality and patriotism Of a people 
that $21 make wealth v 8ery:mt of gcience, art, Hera 
ture and religion, 

The following are the names of teachers from the in 
toerior of {he State who have arrived in San Fran"'sc0 
to 21/end the mecting of tne Tustitute and regis: crew 
teir names With the Secretary; 

CONTRA COSTA COUCST 

John A. Moore, 

Albert }. Young, 

Alfred Thurber. 

James Lakm Farker, 

Maggic J. Hall, 
Wiltam F. Clark, 
M, V. Ashbrook. 
Rey, H. R. Avery, 
Mizz Ella J, Sherman, 


Mies Mary B, Robiuson, | 


Y, SAN JOAQUIY COUYTY, 


Jotah &, Hammond, 

C, T. Elliott, 

Mo ville Cottle, i 
Ambrose H, Randall, : 
J, A, Che-tnutwood, 

Sarah ÞF, Cheetuutwor), 

Mr, E. B, True, 

Abbie A. Cars well, 

Miss Marianna Goodale, 

Mizs Faunic H., Moore, 


 — 
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CONTEMPT OF PUBLIC SENTI- 
Ml (, Tz, (MENT. 4 
{| So 1k 

| At the meeping of the Board of Education 
! on Tuesday evening last, 80me discussion 
| took place 1n regard to the length of the ap- 
| proaching vacation in the publio schools. 
The President, Mr, Winans, expressed him- 
8elf freely, and according to the; published 
| report concluded as foilows: **He did not 
know what the s8entiments of the public 
| | were in the matter, nor did he care; these 
were his own.” In other words, he did nos 
care what the wishes of his constituents 
were, he would follow the bent of his own 
inclinations, This case of Mr. Winang, il- 
lustrates, in a meagure, our objection to 
the present Common Sehogl 8ystem. We 
+| desire that the control of the schools 8hall 
be taken from men who do not care what 
may be the sentiments of parents, and 
transfered to thoge who do care, Mr, Win- 
ans 18 a mere gervant of the public 
whose 8entiments he hol4s in 8uch 8upreme 
| contempt, and ought to care sufficiently to 
"| inform himself of the wishes of those whom 
| he represents, and conform to them ag 
|| nearly as possible, That is the yurpose for 
;| which he was elected. The 8ubjeet under 
{| diseussion was comparatively unimportant, 
{| but the principle involved in the boasted 
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|| indifference of the President to public opin- 


/ 10N, 18 the same as- though it} were vital, 


| This contempt and disregard of. the wishes 


| of parents is one of the great evils of the 
system., From this proceels, in a great 
degree, the defects and errors which destroy 
the usefulness of the 8chools and renders 
them a curse rather than a blessing to the 
To it is to be 
gelf-reporting 
| 8ystem and other like abominations, There 
| is only one remedy, and until it is applied, 
| the schools will never be useful or desira- 
| ble; and that is to change the law 80 as to 
| give the parents excluslye*control of the 
| schools, and abolish the boards of men who 
| 
| 


| community and the country, 


| attributed the abominable 


4 care nothing for the sentiments of the pub- : 
| lic, When this is done teachers will not 

he permitted $0 lead children into paths of 

| immorality under the disguise of rules for 

| deportment, nor to store their minds with 

ſulsehoods by means of bad and designing 

books. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 


lb THURSDAY, MAY 9th, 
STA" y HERS" INSTITUTE, 


Second Day, 
The Institute asembled yesterday at 2 P, M,, when 


D. C, Stone of Marysville was introduced to the mem-" 


bers by the President, The subject of Mr, Stone's ad- 
dreas wes 

| SELY IMPROVEMENT, 

_ Mr, Stone 8aid it had once been generally held thar 
a man who was unflt for any other business might do 
to keep echool, Men in those days thought less of the 
relection Of a tutor for their children than of a smith 
to ehoe their horses: Now, however, more importance 
is altached to the schoolmaster's, qualitications, 
Teachers are encouraged to improve their minds and 
6onduct their labors in the most modern and methodical 
manner. He intended to-apply his remarks on self 
improvement eepecially to teachers, and he implored 
them, if they would be successful in their profession, 
to lay their foundations broaq and deep; wherever 
there is a lacking of thoroughness in their own educg- 
tion there they should start, 7 here were teachers who 
conld talk a man blind on transcendentalism, but could 
not gpell ordinary words nor name thc Capitals of the 
various States in the Union. No teacher should con- 
gider himself qualified to leach arithmeaec until he had 
masfered the principles s0 thoroughly timit he would be 


qualitied to write a work on the subjeet. The objec. | 


jections to the examination of teachers have arisen 
from a consciousness of want of | thoroughness 
and a distaste for the labor of xelf improvement. 
For that reagon frequent and rigid examinations 
had been productive of the begt rexnlts and 
raiged the standard among teachers Thorough- 
nesgs in "_ branch of knowledge could only 
be acquired by devotion of time and labor; and 
no great achieyement could ever be prozecuted 
znccessfnlly on other conditions, An hour a day at 
leagt 8hould be Gevoted to eelf improvement, and the | 
most ady:nced teacher conld never say he had arriyed | 
at the point where further 8tudy was unnecessary, If | 
magter of his own language, let him acquire ps; Ve | 
mn others, Physical geography would open a bound- | 
ies lield beſore him, extending far beyond the limits | 
that can be reached in ordinary pablic «chools. Nat- 
nral 8cience was another field which would yield a rich 
return. No tencher should rest content with the scanty 
knowledge derived from text books; all should seek for 
more general intelligence, and stady the most adyanced 
works. A teacher ought to be a living encyclopedia of 
knowlemge; no information could come amiss to a good 
educator. It had been the Jeceturer's experience never 
to have learned a new fuct or maxered g new theory 
that he did not 8hortly iind use for it in thegchool-room. 
Education ought not to be merely pouring in £0 much 
knqwledge by meazure; i's reception and dizzemination 
ghyoul1 be consfant; the teacher's mind 8hould be like a 
living fountain fed by eternal springs, ever filing, cver 
flowing, The teacher who determined on self-improve- 
ment must not be disheartened hecause he cannot ob- 
tain all knowledge ut once; he mustlearn to love Om 
and pergevere for the pleasure of studying, He will 
find material in books of travel and works of scientitic 
research, in reviews, magazines, newW8papers, in COnvyer- 
84tion and by obscryation, He ought to visit other 
schools, obserye and discuss the various methods of 
teaching and study, and the sytems of discipline adopt- 
ed by other teachers, Iron sharpens iron, 2nd mind 
eharpens mind, Insiitutcs, State and county, ought to 
/ be attended, and encouraged by all proper means; and 
in 8hort, to ue a Calfornia expression, the teacher must 
to the bed-rock of his protession if he would succeed. 
If a teacher does all this conscientionsly he will never 
need to enter in arguments to show that his calling 1s 
one of the learned professions, He will never have to 
asxert the dignity of his profess#fhn; hurd study and 
diligent self-improvyement will diguity hun, and while 
apparently leaving his persona]l 8ftalus to take care of 
itzelf, he will have raised the reputation of the whole 
class of teachers within the Sire reached by his fame. 
At the conclusion of Mr, Sione's able address, of which 
the above is but a faint representation, the audience 
manifested their approval of the leeture by loud ap- 
plause, 
KEMARKABLE EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY BY YOUNG BOYS, 
Mr. Denman +aid that Mr, Marks, Principal of the | 
Spring Valley School, wowld exercise a class of young 
children in Geometry, and show the practicability of 


teaching that science more generally than was now 
[ 


” be caught at it, That was Spartan morality ; and it is | - SuCKe.”” 10 DE Ih advance of his clas it is U0t 


" Jevelopment, 


San Franciseo morality, to a great extent. In this city || that the teacher should be more ready with his g Vugh 
teachers are required to educate the minds of their pu- | than his scholars, it is rather to keep himef aket 
- pils, but they must have nothing to do with their con- | gnd heart, that fhe unscen influences of the bead 
Sciences; they must 'haye no concern for their moral | gixty little 80uls before him shall not make !ty or 
and spiritual training. Consciencec is deemed not worth q ; - AU 9rey, 
educating, or more dangerous, If educated, than if let , 
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Alone. is a troublegome thing to parents, aw] eldest gcholar and not his own youn goat Tn 
it is only natural they should kindly wisk their chil- | | power of as8ociation is 8hown in the nesimiluig. 
| ot 


dren never to be annoyed by it, The teacher must \ | feature nnd mind in aged married coupe. 
watch his pupils, end if any are capable of deceiving many teachers, after as80ciating for years With og 
him, of doing miigchieyous things without being de- boys and girls, becomes themselves overgrownehiu. 
tected, that is in them #9 display of Spartan virive, or, in other words, $0cial and mental « sticks !» © 
He must not appeal to the con8Giences of his pupils to CLASSIFICATION OP TEACHERS, 


report any wrong act which they. may have inadver-, | 

tently or designedly committed during $study hours, - o"— may bc cm__ under three hegqs: Th 
one no! that would exercise their me of manhood __ = pa nw — <p ett Second, thoe 
| 8 8k t ir hon- | - LIE! ar © 80metimes #4. 
and womaphood! He muzt not as em on thei youngest; and third, thosze who. are habitg i 


? 


ors to reveal] such acts of celinquency, for that would : 
make liars of them all, He knew what ms ro oF dy pee yn ye oafore known 

4 . Fi I 4 $5 : _ - in Ad bs . o £8 u F 0 .- 
would be used against the system of ** gelf-reportng day by day higher in the hes ag of math atuates 


The extremes would be tacen, but _ could not His 
y ud, 


apply, for the g&ysterm must he judiciously operated, 1Þ1 
very trivial not of omizsion or commission must not | ©Ven DEyONg the boundaiies of his own State gf euy. 
be required to be reported, but only those of conse- | try, and when he yo paring > to the auditorium Of ay. 
quence. Agagn it will be argued, he «aid, that the law _ ay gd mot. orace Mann Or Lorin Andrey, ;, 
will not oblige a man to criminate himself, He hoped Tel yk : 5 > these greal educators doi not interreq 
the Iaw would not be appeiled to in a matter of school WT 4 eir _ = Lo book 
Ciscipline, and thnt no one present would be foolish to » og Nat capa wow ing oy ably the majority gf | 
enough to quote the views of lawyers on suÞjects of they 1ers, " 10 a uale = on. under the level of what 
conscience and morality, They are the very last per- ey were on entering i bo wks C8$10N. Sriking 4 aye. 
80ns who ought to be congulted on such matters, He | | 708 at hoeme of their In wy: It will )e found that 
would not have his pupils criminate themselves, but he | | EY —_ « le gre Still it they could; their 80u1g 
would ask them to stand up like brave men and women Thy Nearly Mc 1erC eh were at the bexinning, Yet 
and acknowledge a wrong, He woul|l not have them | #15 18 the _ ch the destinies f gcjety are 
gncak away from him, with the consciou-ness that they rt 217 opt 3 ry . "714 ONFAe tie ma<8e8, They keep up | 
had performed acts which they ought not to have done | 76 eee = 2vy nit - ago thoug! ingly orgj. 
and egcaped present detection, He would feel infinitely | The: _ | Favs om J 1 +Cy are NeroQ and Heroines 
meaner than it is possible to imagine if he were required | ; =_ mw , thn Dugh od, make the nas, and the 
to constantly watch his pupils, with the expectation Q1- | T1 works 11s IS tne world will: be mad: by the WASex, 
ways before him that it. he mod By back they woug. | Frags. co petagogue ' is the modern Atlas to egrrs 
be up to some rascality. He would s00ner renson with | we PT OR: : ? 
uh. thus: ** Schol it an you study to advantage and o _ Lemay es the third « lass is the m9%*t Painful 8nh. 
whisper among yourselves??? **No, sir.” © Then is it | IEC at Te is an order of © ﬆ:icks" m the profes. 
not wrong to whisper?? «© Yes, sir.” 4 Well, if it is | in none will Geny, though all draw the line a litthe 
wrong, can I trust each of you, without watching, that | came d cant ay es, Bc hool teaching makes thee 
you will not whisper?” and a hundred little hearts | vl 7 the Sticks, and not the schools are 
would be instantly burnirg wi th a desire to do right, | we hey have the Same Means of expanding their 
and they would answer him, © Yes! yes!” That is a Foe 8 UNC or eat equcatorshaye, but they kuve taken the 
ymnasium'for conscience, and there would be fewer ho ny ard road, and hive sunk below their foriner 
[hieves, liars and murderers among men if the *gym- | | 368. 
nagium ** were attended earlier in life, and consciences | | 
ziven by exercise a good, s0und healthy and muscular 


weight and influence makes a ripple in the g0a of 1; 


—_— 
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tO 1 


EDEN 18S THE SCHOOL, 


| A xschool-room of very young children is the 8oJemy. 
; est gpectacle left to man since God walked visibly on 
The system was advocated by a number of the leach- | earth, The little «onls before the teacher are «0 "new 
ers precent, who argued thet it was the only practica- | from the hand of tie great Artiftcer, that we catch 
ble method by which a correct account of the deport-  &limpses of the lingering Shekinah. The Primgry 
ment of pupils could be kept, They insisted that it: School is a miniature republic; for there is no caste nm. 
cultivated a habit of caution and watchtfulness on the til after the alphabet; young children know neither 
pupils themselyes with regard to their own + riches nor poverty, These are the future orators. poets, , 


art of the | 
fOnduet, and was also calculated to increase their con- statesmen, ministers, reformers and warriors, be ginning |! 
acientiousness, end their power of resisting temptation, | with A B C, © | 


m_ of on qe, - \ wha ayes wo; - -& to THE SERPENT IN THE GARDEN, 

watcl;ing the pupils, while others approved 0 a We have then the Eden «cene of the sch00!, but the 

_ which would make every scholar a spy on the | *erpent is there also. Without him. > at oe 

| | a needed no schools, and teachers would have been ep. 

298 _ of self-reporting affirmed that the 8y8- | 1614s on the banks of the Euphrates, After Eden canty 
tem cMirectly encouraged deception, that children were | (he fall, and aſter the alphabet comes the Deril. Were 
ny or Doro. (em, _ which teachers had no might | to abolish the whole race of boys nt the age when they | 
| yy ng q Ho mas m—_—_— ny _ ! aet like imps. He (the lecturer) bclieved that bovs | 
lifs induced a hs ne UNAVOIQalDie Lempratons OL ANer. | were the cruelest and girls the most treacherous of; 
ife inguced a habit of indifference to the exact truth, | 11 an; Flaxen-haired angels, and boys with | 
which would exercise a mos? deleterious influence upou | gage gud truth, were only to be found in nov ls | 
their charicters as men and women. The discussion Leaviny ont the excentions. he gg el oy >= 
cloged with an admission that there was a great denl to | vj 2, ns: acmit Vihar? boys can bo forced | 
be caid on both sides, an the plan could only be retleq | ;\4}1onor, but not honored into the benefts of / 
_ o an aid to the teacher's constant 8apervision Of Bis | fgrop, In 'the next seat to the future poet in our | 

S80n0lars, 33 | little republic we may have the embryo pickpocket, 
. RY PRINE. ANESIOF, | The warrior and the murderer may be seated <ide by | 

At 8 o'clock Mr. Denman called the Insfitute to or- | side, Extimable wives of the next generation may be | 
der, introduced-the Rey. C. G. Ames of Santa Cruz to pulling each others hair, : The best of children are at | 
the audience, times bad animals, and ma'ce bad eascs of teachers who | 
don't keep their sonls out of their reach, $0 schoo!l | 
Mr. Ames addressed the Tnstitute, taking for his | teaching tends to make us ticks,” The man or wo | 
[ 


{heme the motive which actuated teachers, He argued | an who sits from year lo year in the presence of 50 | 
that it was the epirit in winch their work was done that | 27 30 child-minds cannot but be influenced by them, 
raiged it above the rank of ordinary labor, and that it | Unless the teachers contend against this influence, they 
was {he high motives of 8uccessful educators which wall find themselves growing as cruel as the boys, and | 
ve them their remarkable power over the minds of | 25 envious and inclined to tale bearing as the girls, 
he children under their charge. The lecturer, who The schoo] teachers? opmnionativeness and proverbial , 
gpoke for an hour, was listened fo with great attention, | 4i&regard of the feelings of others comes partly from 
and a desire was expre:sed by many members that the | the habit of domincering in scho0l, but partly from the 


leoture shoul4 be printed in pamphlet form, | iImbibing of the children's gpirit, The crabbed school- 
marm vw ho goes out of the way to be rude to a gentle- 


; Third Day. ; man beeause her sex protects her from reply, is an 
At the niue o'clock 8exsion the Chairman of the Com- | instance of a teacher who has not keptabove the level of 


Os ens 


— 
m——— 


| mittee on General Business 8nbmitted the following Þer pupils, bat become her own youngest scholar, Wo- 


, N , ; men, dicapyrointcd in life, w 76 : 10Wn- 
topics to the members for discussion: © History in the | @arq pes in cohook-ths Barons” pllides of cal 
Schools—The merits of Clark's Geography—The merits | from looking backwards ts the dead sca of humanity, 


{tought poxsibie. - of Cutter's Phrenology,” There were only some 25 The m-n of the same stamp graduate the wrong way, 


Mr. Marks mounted the platform with his clas, and 
6aid he had long becn inpresed with an idea that it * 
was a migtaken syetem to let boys of 14 or 15, who were | 
intended for mechunical employments, leave schoo} 
with a more advanced knowledge of Arithmetic than 
was perhaps abs0lutely necessary for them to retain in 
after life, and yet without any knowledge of the firs! 
principles of Geometry, The youths who were intended 

for the learned professions— Law, Medicine and Divin- 
ity—were removed to the High School, and obtained 
that knowledge which, thongh uscſul as a means of 
improving the inental powers, wes nol 4n itself go di- 
rectly advantageous to them in after life as it would be 
to the boys who were destined for engineers, Carpenters, 
mechanics, etc. He explained the novelty oft his method 
of teaching Geometry, It was entirely by the black- 
board ana tie use of colored chalks in the !irst less0ns. 
He gave his pupils seycral axioms, and required the chil- 
dren to demon+trate them on the board, which Ap 
did 8ucces-fully, The imple, easy method by which 
this gentlemen has taught thee young boys, recom- 
mended it-elf to the andience, themselves 5killed 
teachers, and justificd Mr, Marks? assertion, that no 
teucher of a Grammer school aid his duty, who turned 
boys of 15 from his school into the world with no know- 
ledge of this 8cicuce, 

DEBATE ON SELF-KEPORTING, 

The «cubject of *zelf-reporting ”—that is, of pupils 
reporting their own faults io the tearher—was next 
taken up for debate, and a very lively discussion en- 
&ued, Prof, Knowlton opened the question by the 


startling assertion that it is right to steal, but wrong to 


— 


| heart-beats which are the true meascures of time. 
' eldest «cholar, the favorite, in the teacher's own des- 


that the unuttered thoughis of those around us affeet 


members present, and the discus8on was dropped with- while it is said of them in contempt, © They are useiul 

oul any res0lutions being adopted. lo teach scho01,”? 
AFTERNOON SESSIOV, | 

At 1 o'clock the scholars of Lincoln sc:001, 1,000 in ; ONO yon have _ Kden view, with and was) aut 

ab | h the gerpent; now ſor the means of redemption. 0W ca 

number, ag8embled in the centre of the large hull and | (4 C10, 5 16 the eaptain of his own company and 11s 


REDEMPTION, 


' 8ting 8everal airs and choruases, Marching through | own eldest scholar? Since the sonl cannot gtand U1!, 


ergia, Talt Boys Tait, Young Ephe's Jubilee and | Ne must give it enducement to rice, He must learn '0 
The Former. a medley $0ng. They atterwards chgunt- | 40 50me one thing well; «ome good thing outside 0! lis 
ed the Lord's Prayer and the Pzalm We {ift up our | Profession to keep his head and heart frezh; gomethins 
eyes, At the conelusion of these exercizes, in which outside of his profession, and yet that «hall ted a met. 
the boys acquitted themselves remarkably well, the : low light upon it; s0mething broader than tye rule 0! 
&cho01 marched off in single file by the ſour 8tair- | three; something that hail take hold of his head 91" 
cases, to martial music on the piano forte, | heart, Over the gate of the library of Alexandri: Wes 

Mr. Ralph Keeler read an cesay entitled « The Eldest | \BSCribed the motto, © The Medicine of the Mind.” 
Scholar,” He said; In every school-room there will be There is no danger of onr taking too much of this 


one echolar not necessarily older in years, bug in thoge PBYsIc; the tendencies of the age are t00 practical 10 
Thas, 2dimnit of our becoming book-worms, Your preecripion 
| chould be © books,” ++ books,” 4 good books,” 


__ and in despite of all rules of impartiality, who. BIOGRAPIICAL READING, 
SIE _ IT 6G hes > fy . -q ct lt vghs port af | | No one eyer read the life of Franklin without being 
the judgment seat, is the teacher's self, The preceptor | , *tter for it, Stephenson was 20 before he could rea, 
never graduates out of his own. clas: yet he must work out he ws a great reader before his locomotive made 
or hc ma ſail benind them, He mus{ either rise above -s Urs: journey, A. 8table boy is a beter table Þ0) 
or fall delow himscif; the intellect has no middle sta-! {4 knowing the siory of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
tion. The mind has' a more $eusitive condition than _ he: Lghter vor li, a better ms fighter ll 
DNS =— y _| Was lamillur with the history of Spartacus azd Me 
the spirit level, Every word, ecene, eound and though- "1 Te man bo: ws x3 Sad ox rio above the 


| that we «peak, 8ec, heur and think, elevates or depresges management of horzes, he is the better for reading 


the soul an1 affects this leyel, So fine * this balance hat other horsemen have done, But there is £carcely ; 
5p | 8cience or aecomplighment which is not attainable Vy 
our g0uls, This is why the trae luatruovor © the wag: the devotion of —_ hour a day persi;tenily. Varlety 
ern apostlo of his race, and why «0 muny of us Raine lope! ent and change of 521d y is the best res 10r 
that State in which te world characterises us 88! 46 t@ um. 56 OL SNAP 18 
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the lecturer dwelt on the plevsures venus © no 
't of Hhistory, the pilgrim t6 the &hrine 0 9404! ov 
116 of Euclid, the student Ol botany, 01 tne co 
| xclences and of nvatomy. One hour in the tv yl 
r Spent ith any of these - parents wOULemare. w_ 
mteract the bad effect of the &ch001-FOOM. + _— 
ihe bes: vill. taken at the best, and the i _ 
10 Pas8e6s8 Hf2 © venings with Plato in fhe groves of. his 
henjan Acadeny wil not grovel below (bow age 
ils the next Cay in the schook-NOuSe, oy Ren 
t look for his redeeming employment and -_ Roos 
woity in books, Ih liV+8 ot all the great £ 4. pln 
aw they id nol Contine themee1lves 10 ie CUI 


L416 COMMON EC 
mech of sc1ence - od fea hind 
rally one of thee 8nbjects Wk or mor: 
-— What has been recommended 18 —_ 
reach of the humbiest; and to be your peer _ t 
Jar you need not be a grammar-master Nor | , 
ietant: You necd not have been 2 coliege SrRGun e 
have spent your money at 2 torelzn unIvepaly.; JON 
{ know no language but tne VErmgcular 0 Ll + ; 
j Shakespeare, Apart from religion, an 10ur a ay 
nt in ome ennobling stndy is the _ 
ce of happiness, W hatever good 4 teacher C on 
> progrexsivcly upon his race, The teacher s8pendy 


which they deyoted themselves, and 
mental or moral 


e time with the child ti:an the parent, and his infiu- 4 
© 129 more to do with its education. With the rn8mg 2 
zen that the school- 2? 


ration in our hands, it will be Seen | 
m is v0 place for *$trikes,” mental, moral or 80- 
We teachers owe jt to our responsibilities and to 


hools, but had some favorite study, 


: 
: 


teacher's only ' 


manhood and womanhood to bc in the yan and not : 


the r-ar of our legions, 
aptest, eldes; scholar, The ranks t2at we lead to- 
will go on Ly the impulse of our leading when we 
6 gone to our graves, This is the coneolation and 
Lwlory of the weakest of us who has done his bes, 
th our side of the spirit-level of the s0u] constantly 
we may not leave a name for the lips of men, but 
E&hall to acts and leave impressions On our race that 
make the world the better that we have Hhved. 
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In & word, to be our Own | 


one of the learned professions, He will never have to 
ity of his profession; hurd study and 
diligent self-improyement will dignify him, and while 
apparently legving his personal statusto take care of 
itzelf, he will have raised the wb nuns of the whole 


> ——— 


)CAL MATTERS. 


STATE TEACHERS! INSTITUTE. 


4 ' Second Day. 
MAS Intitute azcmbled yesterday at -2 P. M., when 
£tone of Marysville was introduced to the mem- 
y the President. The 8nbject of Mr. Stone's ad- 
| wi SELF IMPROVEMENT, 
Stone 8aid it had once been generally held thay 
who was unfit for any other business might do 
| 7 *chool. Men in those days thought less of the 
\] on of a tutor for their children than of a smith 
| their horges,” Now, however, more importance 
tached to the schoolmaster's qualilications, 
'r7s are encouraged to improve their minds and 
| t their labors in the most modern and methodical 
| r, He intended to apply his remarks on gelf 
rement especially to teachers, and he implored 


if they would be successful in their profession, 
| their foundations broad and deep; wherever 
\ bs a lacking of thoroughness in their own educa- 


|| here they $honld start, There were teachers who*| 


alk a man blind on transcendentalism, but could 

|| WW"! ordinzry words nor name the capitals of the 
| 8 States in the Union, No teacher should con- 
4 imselt qualified to teach arithmetic until he had 
(| ed the principles 80 thoroughly that he would be 
ed to write a work on the subject. The objec- 

is to the examination of teachers haye arisen 
| a consciousness of want of thoroughness 
distaste for the labor of elf improvement. 
Alat reagon frequent and rigid examinations 
been productive of the best results and 
the standard among teachers. Thorough- 
in every branch of knqwledge eould only 
quired by devotion of time and labor; and 
eat achievement could. eyer be proxecuted 
$fully on other conditions, An hour a Cay at 
hould be devoted to selt improvement. and the 
LIyinced teacher could never say he had arrived 
point where ſuriher study was unnecessary, If 
' of his own language, let him acquire PIOy 
ers, Plysical geography would open a bound- 
eld before him, extending far beyond the limits 
an be reached in ordinary —_ gchools, Nat- 
lence was another field which would yield a rich 

I, No teacher shoultl rest content with the scanty 
edge derived from text books; all should seek for 
general intelligence, and study the most advanced 


A teacher ought to be # living encyclopedia of | 


ele; no information could come amiss to a good 
tor, It had becn the lecturer's experience never 
e learned a new fact or 'mastered & new theory 
eld not shortly tind use for it in the school-roonm, 
tou ought not to be merely pouring in s0 much 
elge by mengure; its reception and digzemination 
| be conslant; the teacher's mind should be like a 
lountain fed by eternal springs; ever filling, cver 
£ The teacher who determined on gelf-improve- 
Nt not be disheartened because he cannot ob- 
| knowledge at once; he mustlearn to love stud 

revere for the pleagure of studying, He will 
aerial 1 books of travel and works of scicntific 
h, in reViews, MAgAazines, newspapers, in conver- 
and by obseryation, He pa to visit other 
5, obserye and discuss the yarious methods - of 
If and 8tudy, and the sytems of discipline adopt- 
(ther tegchers, ] 


Wed, and encouraged by all proper means; and 
, 10 use a Calfornia exPreStion, the teacher must 
ie bed-rock of bis profession if he would succeed, 
Cather doeg all this conscientiously he will never 


, Iron sharpens iror, 2nd mind | 
5 mnd, Ingtitutes, State and county, ought to 


! Mer in. arguments to-8how that his calling is | 


pI 


| 


YEE | 


1 make liars of them all, 


| 


aszert the di 


clas of teachers within the circle reached by his fame. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stone's able addrege, of which 
the aboye is but a ſamt representation, the andience 
_ -ageta their approyal of the lecture by loud ap- 
plausze, 


REMARKABLE EXERCISES IN GEQUMETRY BY YOUNG BOYS. 


Mr. Denman said that Mr, Marks, Principal of the 


Spring Valley School, would exercise a class of young 


children in Geometry, and show tie practicability of 
teaching that science more generally than was now 


thought possibie, 
Mr. Marks mounted the platform with his class, and 


2aid he had long becn impressed with an idea that it 


wus a mistaken 8ystem to let boys of 14 or 15, who were 
intended for mechanical employments, leave school 
with a more advanced knowledge of Arithmetic than 
was perhaps absolutely necessary for them to retain in 
after lite, and yet without any knowledge of the first 
ouths who were intended 
tor the learned professions— Law, Medicine and Divin- 
ity—were removed to the High School, and obtained 
that knowledge which, though useſul as a means of 


principles of Geometry, The 


inproving the mental powers, wes not in itself go di- 
rectly adyantggeons to them in after lif# 8s it would be 
to the boys who were destined for engineers, carpenters, 


mechanics, etc. He explaincd the novelty of his method 
the black- 


of teaching Geometry. It was enzirely b 
board ana the use of colored chalks in the iirst lessons, 
He gave His pupils sevcral axioms, and required the chil- 
dren to Mdemonstrate them on the board, which ow 
did guccessfully, The +imple, easy method by which 


this gentlemen has taught these Young boys, recom- 


mended itzelt to the audience, themgelves skilled 


teachers, and jugstified Mr, Marks? aesertion, that no 


tencher of a Griunmer school did his duty, who turned 
boys of 15 from his school into the world with no know- 
ledge of this s8cience, 


DEBATE ON SELF-REPORTIXNG, 

The $subject of *self-reporting ”—that is, of pupils 
reporting their own faults ito-the teacher—was next 
taken up for debate, and a very lively digcussion en- 
s$ned, Prof, Knowlton opened the question by the 
startling assertion tjiat it is right to steal, but wrong to 


' San Francisco morality, to a grent extent, 


be caught al it. That was Spartm morality; and it is 
In this city 
teachers are required to educate the minds of their pu- 
pils, but they must have nothing to do with their con- 
8CIenCces ; they maust have no concern for their moral 
and spiritusl training. Conggience is deemed not worth 
educyting, or more dangerons, if educated, than if let 
alone, It is 8 troubiesome thing to pareutls, ane 
it is only natural they should Kindly wish their ,chil- 
dren never 10 be annoyed by it, The teacher must 
watch his pupils, and if any are capable of deceiving 
him, of doing mis*hieyous things withont being de- 
tected, that is in them a display of Spartan virtue, 


| He musct not appeal to the consciences of his pupils to 
| report &ny wrong act which they may have inadver- 


#tenily or designed]y committed during Study hours. 
Oh, no! that would exercise their gene of manhood 
tw on their hon- 


ors to reveal suct acts of Qclinquer: for that would 


and womanhand!t He muzt not agk 


He knew what arguments 

would be nged against the 8yster of * gelf.reporting,”” 
The extremes won!d be taken, but they could not 
avply, for the system mugt be judictously operated. 
Every trivial ac! of omizion of commisrsion must not 
be required to be reported, bui only igss of conse- 
quenee, Again it will be argued, he eaid, that the law 
will not oblige a man to criminate himself, He hoped 
the Inw would not be appealed to in a matter of 8cho01] 
discipline, and thut no ons pregent would be foolish 
enough io quote the views of lawyers on subjects of 
con8czence and morality. They are the very last per- 
g0ps wilo Ought tg he consnited on guch matters. He 
would not have his pupiis crimingte themselvee, but he 
would ask them t8tand up like braye men and women 
and acknowledge a wrong, He wouli uot have them 
smeak away from him, witi the conseign=ness thet they 
had performed acts which they ought not to hyye done 
and escaped present detection, He would feet infinitely 
meaner than it is possible lo imagine it he were required 
to constautiy witch his pupils, with the expectation al- 
ways betore him thaf if he iuxned his-back they would 
be up to 80me rasality, He would s60zgr ren80n with 
them thus: ** Scholars, ean you study to adyabtage and 
whispcr among yourselves?” * No, sir,” Then is it 
not wrong to whizsper?” *© Yes, sir,”” * Well, if it is 
wrong, Can I trust each of you, without watching, thut 
you will not whizper?” and a hundred little hearts 
would be instantly borning with a degire to do right, 
and they, wonld answer him, © Yes! yes!” That is a 
gymnasium for confcience, and there would be fewer 
thieves, itars ard murderers among men if the *gym- 
nasium ** were attended earlier in lite, and conscienceg 
given by exereise a good, ound healthy ant muscular 
development, 

The aygtem Was adyocated by a Pumber of the teach- 
ers present, W292 argued that it was the only practice- 
ble method by which a e6>vct gccount of the deport- 
ment of pupils could he kept, They ***istcd that it 
cultivated © habit of caution and watchtulness on t* 
part of the pupils themselyes with regard {o their own 
conduct, and was also calculated to increase their con- 
5cientiousncss, hnd their power of resisting temptation, 
Some of the advoentes of the gystem were opposed to 
watching the pupils, while others approved of it to a 
qogres which would make every scholar a 8py on the 

The opponents of self.reporting affirmed thnt the gys- 
tem Mirectly encouraged deception, that children were 
notstrong enough to resist the temptation which was thus 
daily put before them, and which teachers had no right 
© C©xP08e them to, and that this, instead of etrengthen- 
ing them to mcet the unavoidahle temptations ot after 
life induced a habit of indifference to the exact truth, 
Which would exercise a most deleterious influence upon 
their Characters as men and women, The discuzgion 
cloged with an admission that there was a great denl to 
be 'said on both 8des, ani the plan could only be relied 
on 88 an 811 to the teacher's egustant sapervyision of his 
Scholars, _ 

EVENING SESSION, 


At 8 o'clogk Mr. Denman called the Thstitnte to or- 


der, introduced the Rey, C. G. Ames of Santa Cruz to 


$ \ 


| 


EY 


the audience, 
Mr. Ames nddresed the Institute, faking for his 


theme the motive which nctnated teachers, He argned 
that it was the epirit in winch their work was done tht 
raised it above the rank of ordinary labor, and that it 


' was the high motives of snccegsful educators which 


' gave them their remarkable power over the minds of 


| the children under their charge. 


The lecturer, who 
8poke for an hour, was listened to with great attention, 
and a desire was exprezsed by many members that the 


| Jeeture should be printed in pamphlet ſorm, 


| 


Ma 


(Oper 
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' even beyond the boundaries of 
try, an 


_ Third Day. 
At the nine o'clock eexsjon the Chairman of the Com. 
mittee on General Business eubmitted the following 
topics to the members for dizcussion; © History in the 


Schools The merits of Clark's Geography— The merits 

of Cutter's Phrenology.'* There were only some 25 

members present, and the dizcuzzion wag dropped with- 

out any resclutions being adopted, p 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 

At 1 o'clock the scholaps of Lincoln sc001, 1,000 in 
number, ag8embled in the centre of the large hall and 
gung £everal virs and chornases, Marching through 
Genrgia, Halt LL 'vs Tait, Young Ephe's Jubilee and 
The Farmer. « meuiey Song, They atterwards chaunt- 
ed the Lord's Prayer aud the Palm We (iff up our 
eyes. At the tonelusion of thege exercizes, in which 
the boys acquitted themselves remarkably well, the 
«ch001 marched off in 'single file by the four stair- 
cases, to martial music on tie piano forte, 

Mr, Ralph Keeler read an exsay entitled © The Ellest 
SGtolar,” He 81id: In every schook-room there will be 
one £cholar not neecssarily older in years, but in.thoge 
heart-beats which are the true measures of time, This 
eldest scholar, the favorite, in the teacher's own dee. 
pite, and in Gegpite of all rules of impartiality, who 
Sify by the teacher at his work and goes with him to his 
home; who will be with him on his death-bed an1 at 
the judgment seat, is the teacher's elf The preceptor 
never graduatcs out of his own class, vet he mnst work 
or he may fail benind them. He must either rise above 
or fall below himseltf; the intellect has no middle +sta- 
tion. The mind has a more sensitive condition than 
the spirit level, Eyery word, eccne, zound nnd though- 
that we speak, see, hear and think, eleyates or depress8es 
the s0u!l an1 affects this level. 8 
that the unuttered thonghts of those around us 2ffoct 
our 80uiz, This is why the true instructor is the mod- 
ern apostie of his race, gnd why «0 many of us fall into 
that State in which the worjd chargctepigcs us as 
ticks,” To be in advance of his class it is not enough 


' that the tcacker should be more ready with his alphabet 


than his scholars, it is rather to keep himec)f up, head 
and heart, that the unscen influences of the fifty or 
8ixty little zonls before hiiza chall not rake an over- 
grown child of the teacher; that he «hall be his own 
eldest scholar and nof his own youngest pupil, The 
z0wer of associgtion is shown in the as<imilation of 
eature und mind jn aged married couples; and too 
many teachers, after asgciating for Years with \ittle 
boys and girls, becomes themselves overgrvo uy ehildren, 


| or, in 0ther words, 80cjal and maozntal 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS, 


Preceptors may be clagsed under three heads; Those 
who are truly their own eldest scholars; 3econd, those 
who are sometimes their eldest and sometimes their 
youngest; and third, those who are habitually their 
own youngest scholars, and are therefore known as 
3 The man who is his own best pupil graduates 


day by day higher in ihe seale of manhood, His 


| weight and influence makes a ripple in the sea of mind, 


— is own State or coun- 


when he is 8ummoned to the anditorium of an- 
cls. men $say that Horace Minn or Lorin Andrews 15 
ead, The £ood these great educators do is not interred 
ith their bones. 4 ; 

"The Second class comprises probably the majority of 
teachers, who fluctuate ap ny under ne 4a of ions t 
on entering the protess10n, riking an ave- 
yo G re, it will be found that 


| xagoat the end of their labore, 
havs 809d gtill it they could; their gouls 
thay Ns WAb wine at begiuping, Yot 


» 
are nearly where they 
this is the class to which the destinies of soCiety are 
consigned, ſor they educate the masses, They keep up 
the march of civilization, because, though singly ordt- 
nary mortals, collectively they are heroes and heroines. 
"Thege will, through God, make the masze*s, and the 
future history of the world will be mace by the masses, 
The © yoor pedggogue ”! is the modern Atlas to carry 
the world, | 

But describing the third class is the mo*t painful snb- 
ject. That there is an order of © sticks”? 1mm the profes- 
Sion none will Geny, though all draw the line a little 
heneath themselves. School teaching makes mee 
*«* 8icks;” but the © sticks,” and not the schools are to 
biame, They have the same means of expanding their 
$ouls the preat educators have, but they have taken the 
downward road, and have sunk below their former 
gelves, 

EDEN 18 THE SCHOOL, 


A school-room of very young children is the solemn- 
est spectacle left to man since God walked vizibly on 
earth, The little «onls before the teacher are £0 new 
from the hand of the great Artiflcer, that we catch 
DTcn of *the lingering Shekinah, The Primary 

chool is a miniature republic; for there is no caste un- 
lil aſter the alphabet; young children know neither 
riches nor poverty, These are the future orators, poets, 
S$tatesmen, ministers, reformers gnd warriors, beginning 
with A B C, | 

THE SERPENT IN }THE GARDEN, 


We have then the Eden =cene of the schoo], but the 
Serpent iz there also, Without him, you would have 
needed no schools, and teachers wonid have been 8hep- 
herds on the banks of the Euphrates, After Eden came 
the fall, and after the alphabet comes the Devil. Were 
it not for the necexsity of having mon, it would be well 
to abolizh the whole race of boys at the age when they 
act like imps.. He (the lecturer) bclieved that boys 
were the cruelest ond girls the most treacherous of 
all animals. Flaxen-haired angels, and boys with 
honor and truth, were only to be found in novels, 
Leaving ont the exceptions, which verify evcry 
rnle, we must admit that boys can be forced 
into honor, but not honored into the benefits of 
force, In the next Seat to the future poet in our 
tittle republic we may have the embryo pnpgetst. 
The warrior and the mnrderer may be seated side by 
8ide, Extimable wives of the next generation may be 
pulling each others' hair, The best of children are at 
times bad animale, and mate bad cascs of teachers who 


0 fine is this balance | 


OL 9 


; 


"don't keep their souls out of their reach. $0 school 
teaching tends to make us **sticks,” The man or Wo- 


man who sits from year 0 your in the pre-ence of 50 


or 60 child-minds cannot 'bu influenced by them. 
Unless the teachers contend against this influence, they 
will find themsclves growing as cruet as the boys, and 
as enyious and inrlined to tale bearing as. the girls, 
The 8chool teachers' opinionativeness and proverbial 
disregard of the feelings of others comes partly from 
the habit of domincering in school, but partly from the 
imbibing of the children's spirit. The erabbed echool- 
marm who goes out of the way to be rude ton gentle- 
man becanse her 8ex protects her from reply, i an 
instance of a teacher who has not kept above the level 0! 
her pupils, but become her own youngest scholar, Wo- 
men, disappointcd in life, who have taken the — 
ward course in «chool-tezching, become pillars of sal 
from looking backwards to the dead sea of humamty. 
The men of the same gtamp graduate the wrong Way. 
while it is *aid of them in contempt, © They arc uzeful 
to teach school.”” 
| REDEMPTION. | 


There you have the Eden view, with and withoutthe 
gerpent; now for the means of redemption. How car 
the leacher be the eaptain of his own Company and his 
own eldest #cholar? Since the sonl cannot stand till, 
he must give it enduccmeat to rise. He must learn to 
do ome one thing well; game ne thing outside of his 
proſession to keep his 1ezd and heart fregh; gomething 
outside of his professior, and yet that hall Red a mel- 
low light upon it; something broader than the rule of 
three; omething that shall take hold cf his head and 
heart, Over the gate of he library of Alexandria was 
inscribed the motto, © The Medicine of the Mind,” 
There is no danger of our taking too much of this 
physic; the tendencies of {fe age are too practicn] to 
admit of our becomin often Your prescripiion 
thould be « hooks, ”2,*books,” © good books,” 


BIOGR4PINICAL READING, 


No one eyer read the life .of Franklin without bein 
better tor it. Stephenson was 20 before he could read, 
but he was a great reader before his locomotive made 
its tirst journey, A stable boy is a better stable boy 
for knowing the siory of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
The prize fighter would be a better prize fighter if he 
was familiur with the history of Spartacus and the 
Coligeum, If a man is not destined to rise gbove the 
management of horscs, he is the hetter for reading 
what other horsemen haye done. But there is 8carcely 
a 8Cience or accomplisment which is not attainable by 
the deyotion of one hour” a day persiztently, Variety 
of employment and change of study is the best rest tor 
the teacher, 

The lecturer dwelt on the pleasures before the stn- 
dent of history, the pilgrim to the ghrine of poetry, the 
disciple of Euclid, the 8tudent of botany, ef the nat- 
ural sclences and of anutomy. One hour in the twenty- 
four 8pent i any of thege purzuits would more than 
counteract the bad effect of the gchool-room, * Books 
are the best men, taken at the best,” and the teacher 
who Passcs his evenings with Plato in the groves of the 
Athenian Academy will not grovel below the leyel of his 
pupils the next day jn the school-house, The teacher 

must look for his redeeming employment and his highest 
felicity in books, 'The lives of all the t educators 
$how they did not contine themgelves iq the curriculum 


' of the common xchools, but had some favorite study, » | 


branch ol science to which they devoted themselyes, nnd 
generally one of these gubjects was rmaental or moral 
philosophy, What has been recommended is within 
the reach of the humblest; and to be your own eldest 
schoJar you need not be a grammar-master nor his lady 
a&s1Stant; you need not have been & coliege graduate 
nor bye spent your money gt a foreign university; you 
need know no language but the yernacular of Milton 
and Shakespeare, Apart from religion, an hour a day 
gpent in S0me ennobling £tudy is the teacher's only 
chance of happiness, Whatever good © tcacher does 
acts progressivcly upon his race, The teacher 8pends 
mole time with the child tian the parent, and his influ- 
ence has more to do with its education, . With the rising 
generation in ovr hands, it will be geen that the sch00)- 
room is no place for *$trikes,” mental, moral or 80- 
cial, We teachers owe it to our responsibilities and to 
our manhood and womanhood to be in the yan and not 
in the rear of our legions, In a word, to be our own 
best, aptest, eldes; 8cholapg, The ranks tut we lead to- 
day will go 'orf by the impulse of our leading when we 
/gve gone to our graves. This is the consolation and 
the glory of the weakest of us who tas done his best, 
With our s1de of the 8pirit-level of the gon! con+tantly 
up, we may not leave a name for the lips of men, but 
we shall do acts and leave impresions on our race that 
will make the world the better that we have lived. 
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I9ATE EXPENDITURE FOR 
Uk, SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


We are certain that very few nergons 1N 
an idea of the enormous 


this State have | 
«tem, under 1ts 


expense the public 8chool Sy 4 
agement, is to the people of the 
' the principal weights 
of the com- 


present man 
State, It is one 0! 
which is erushing the energies 
munity, We cannot give our readers Aa 
\ otter idea of this startling fact, than VY 
copying an extract ſrom the address of Mr, | 
Swett, State Superintendent of Education, 
yefore the State Teachers' Institute, 1N this | 
city on the Tth inst. It will be obserred 


. 


= 
0 


j ents, and the ION required to be 


// , 


Mr. Swett is in high glee over the greab 
hool Department 1n 


progress made by the Sc 
of the peo- 


extracting money from the pockets 
nle. Mr. Swett said : | 
Fi F Gogh, | 

© Since the Institute of 1:65, our public 
con quietly and peacefully re- 
- # 4 1 of 


schools have | 
rolutionized. Inrr the grand events ef Na- 
tional history, in the building of cities, the 
c ,netructicn of roads, the settlement of jand 
titles, and the excitement of life to @a new 
State, the progress of schools is hardly no» 
ticed except by those wao-are most directly 
interested in them. Then we had little to be 
yroud of in our educational record ; now 
California will not suffer by comparison 
with the most progresslve educational States 
in the Union. Then the annual amount 0. 
| money expended for public 8chools was 
£480,000 ; now it isnearly a million. Then 
there was no direct State tax for the 8upport 
>f 8chools ; now the State tax 18 eight cents 
'2n theone hundred dollars, giving an annual 
revenue from this source alone of $120,000. 


[hen the State apportionment was $130,- 


-aiged by county and city school taxes was 
294,000 ; now it is $470,000, Then the 
mount raised by district taxes, voted by 
he people was $7,000 ; Ilast year the amount 


mount raised in 1862. 
ounty school tax allowed by law was 25 | 
2vied nothing at all ; now the maximum is | 
5 "cents, and the minimum tax must be | 
qual to three dollars per eensus child, | 
rhich- in many counties require the maxi- 
num rate of 35 cents. Then the amonnt | 
; caised by rate hills of tuition was $130,000 ; | 
"now it is only $79,000, showing a rapid ap- | 
proximation to a free school &ystem. Three- 
 fourths of the pupils now attend free 8chools 
during the year, and all are secured by law 
the right of a free school, either for three | 
months or five months, in proportion to the | 
8ize of the district, Then the amount paid | 
for teachers” ealaries was $328,000; now it | 
is $999,000 ; an increase of 68 per cent., ' 
while the number of teachers in the 8ame 
time has increased only 31 per cent. Then 
the total expenditure for schools amounted 
to a per centage on the as8ess8ment roll of 
| tho State of 30 cents on each $100 ; now it 
amounts to more than 50 cents on the $100. 
**In 1862 the amount expended per census 


| child was $6 15 ; last year it was $10 20. 
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ff » JAMAL PV Joe T4 {In 1802 the amount expended for school- 


honses was $49,000 ; in 1865, it was $257, - 
000, During the school years 1864 and 
[809, 200 new school-houses were erected. 


The total amount exnended for schocl-houses 


in this State, since 1862, 18 greater than the 
amount for the ten years previous,” 

Indeed 1t must be contessed that money 
is flowing very freely, that the tax-payers 
are bleeding liberally for the support of 
Mr, Swett's institution, Only four years 
ago the amount expended for school pur- 
pos8es was only $480,000; now we are con- 
gratulated upon the fact that it is nearly a 
million. It must be conceded that Mr. 
Swett's administration financially, has been 
a decided snecess, Well, what have the 
people received in consideration of this 
enormous expenditure of money? A few 
palaces have been built in San Francisco ; 


00; now it is $260,000. Then the amount*” 


7a8 73,000, or more than ten times the | 
The maximum | 


» 


perhaps a dozen of two school houses 1n | 


different parts of the State, and an army of 
tanohers have been 8unnorted. That mnch 
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has been done, to say nothing of the polity 
[al falsehoods, abolition 80ngs, and ha4 = 
immoral ideas and hahits which the chil. | 
ren have learned. Mr. Swett 8AV8 ths 
' fourths of the pupils now attend n 

public £chools. From his last official 76. 

| port for the school year commencing Ser 
ember Ist, 1865, and ending June 30th 
1866, we learn that the total numhes ,; 
census children between the ages of fiye od 
and fifteen years, is 84,052, Of this nun. 
ber Swett says un his report, there was an 
average daily attendance 1n public 8Cbools, 
of 33,989, much less than one half of 1, 
total number. 

[tis a 8tartling fact, that, for each chil4 that 
attends the public schools ten months (uy. 
ing the year, the State pays about twenty- 

"nine dollars. Are we not paying very dear- 
ly ſor the whistle ? 
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The State Teachers? Institnte, 


Fourth Day. 
The Institute met again yesterday at noon. The 
boys of the Lincola School assembled in tae upper 
hall, to the number of about a thousand. They 


{ 
| sang and chanted in concert, exercised in gym 


nastics, recited and declaimed, in a manner ex- 

ceedingly gratifying to all present. Mr. Hoitt de- 
8erves great credit for the almost pertect discipline 
which he has extabiisghed in the 8chool. The boys | 
| moved like a regiment of soldiers, under the im- | 
mediate command of Mr. Hoitt's able corps of as- | 
zistants. After the exercises with the Lincoluites | 
were concluded and they had marched out of the 
hall, the President announced as a topic for (18, 
cussion, the © Best Methods of teaching the En- | 


glish language.” A hort debate ensned, in which 
Rey. J. E. Benton, Mr, White, and others partici | 
pated. The debate closed, Mr. Benton was Iintro- | 
duced, and delivered an address to the teachers on | 
the subject of readiness of knowledge. Following | 
is a summary of his speech : | 

Readiness is the holding of the faculties and ac- | 
quirements of body and mind available for instant | 
use. There are as many varieties as kinds of ac- | 
quirement and faculty. There are 8ll the senses 
with their organs; the soulful hand working 1ts 
skillful way through the beauties of the fine, and 
the uses of the mechanical, arts. Readiness walls 
at the door of the lips, to throw out the triumphant 
banner of s0ng, or unsheath that sharpest sword of 
the 8pirit, eloquence ; or, pen in hand, it will write 
or reckon as thought or business shall dictate. 


ering, bringing in, storing up and bringing out, all 
to be brought under the command of General | 
Readiness, The whole army of executive and ex- 
pressive faculties is to be organized, equipped and 
drilled, and held away, prepared for action. Tie 
need of all this is apparent at a glance. Of what 
mortal use are powers, held ever in reserve !--0r 
those that arrive the day after the fair, or when the 
battle is lost? Tt is all very fine for poets to SIS} 
of the mute, inglorious Miltons ; but one 8tealt-, 
boating Fulton is worth them all, If there 15 ay) 
guiltless Cromwell, let him come out and hang Jeff. | 
Davis, and be a hero. Seeing is believing Lere-| 
Motion we feel, and xee the changes it makes ; but | 
this mere organic readiness, this chiefly exterual, | 
| bodily activity, is not all we mean. Fluency of} 
' tongue or pen, and thoughtless skill, may becowe | 
a curse to the posses80r, and 8 bore to the p00, 
deluged victims of insane redundancy. From the | 
* Vour preleria nil” apeakers, from mere its | 
and word slinging wviters, and merely well-drilled 
' fingers, pray deliver us ! Wy 
Far before all this in the order of time and 0 | 
portance comes readiness of mind in all its par. | 
powers and faculties. 1t is this that we all under: | 
estimate, overlook, neglect and lack. My pron! 
question to you is, can you teach readiness * 4 
what you know you know thoroughly, can ee | 
plainly, and can state it clearly and simply, tbe | 
what is to hinder your imparting it? The gre#| 
secret in all acquirement and instruction I the! 
preparation of the mind to receive the truth. + 
photographer's work on his plate is as nothing 0, 
it. The reception of the family at thanksg1ving, 
the people at the President's levee, the grandes 
at the King's or Emperor's Court, are all the merest| 
trilles, not worth a moment's thought in we 009 
parizon. Truth seeking to impress itself on 4 50” 
| 18 the gublimest 8ight in the universe, but one, 


Therz is the whole sensnous band, gearching, gath: | 
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| | | ; is 
t one is the 80ul taking truth Wo itgell. T 6 

you to understand and to 1MPress Wet ath 
i] this first great fact, that when _— e 
dcks for admission the whole mind is to be cp 
e. aronsed to the intensest acuvity. — de- 
tion is to be riveted upon. the VISHLOF ; 1 - ol 
s, the perceptions, the yolitions, are it wW 


, l 
, themselyes to his gervice for the ones 
to "When the mind is all alive, knowledge | 


ps tO STAY. } —_—_ 
Ws Andy. of the memory's retenuon. Great 
azures and $harp pains are never forgotied. All 
t minds gladly accept, or are gorrowfully pens 
bd] to take, arc ineffaceable. But take the WorsL 
«ille average of memories and there 18 yet power 
3.tin far more than we generally believe. 
by pupil shonld be made to feel that to — 
rreat business of life, that wisdom 18 wealth, the 
y everlasting currency of the unvers?- That 
| whole being should be absorbed 1n_ the effort 
give the least truth a grand reception. Phat 
bry truth is a bridegroom, and its approacu 
ks the hour of espousals. * We mist go out to 
et the 80ul's dearer life, and bring 1t home to 
Bo forever. There is no possibility of exagger- 
bn here: there are comparative values among 
&th=, but the least is above all price, and to none 
Buld there be the lightest indifference. The 
accustomed to 101d, regard, receive and geek 
th and knowledge, wil' make it part of itself, 
I when it rises for thought, speech, or ac- 
n, it is clothed with power and light. Then 1t 
Eomething, and every utterance reveals 80me- 
nz. It gleams as a Damascus blade, flashes 
diamond. A $goul thus drilled to appreciayon 
J reception, will hold its powers and acqulsi- 
hs ready t6 be given away in all proper times 

( Places. 
do not tell me, I lay the impossltble task apon 
b of filling all your disciples with a love of good- 
ks, trath and wisdom. It is not impossible. You 


tne, and to your Kind, 
n sending out living and loving men aud women 
o this naughty world, ready to do every good 


wk, let me knov/ it, that I may lay my hands to | 


&till then, let me work with you, with burning 
rt and busy hands, 


At the conclusion of his speech, further discus- |} 


m on the subject of OTDEY was had. 
wyeral teachers took part on both s8ides of the 
extion. Mr. Denman, of the Denman School, 


oke in favor of it with certain modifications, de- 


ading on the different charaoters of pupils. As 
pd by himself, he finds it of great s8ervice in 
tintaining good order. A vote was finaily taken 
| the question in the affirmative: *© Resolved, 
bat the zystem of self reporting, as discussed by 
e Institute, is useful and ought to be adopted.” 
he affirmative was gustained, 54 voting for, and 

against it. Several teachers explained their 
>thods of recording recitations, and the Insti- 
Ite adjourned till evening, 


. EVENING SESSION. 
The Institute met at about $ o'clock Þ. w. 


al educational topics were discussed by Dr. | 


enry Gibbons and others, when the Committee 
Resolutions pregented the following, which 
pre adopted with the amendments noted : 
Re50ived, That the thanks of this Institute be tendered 
the tollowing lizes of travel, for their courtesy in 
ling free return passes to the teachers of the State: 
be California Steam Navigation Company; the agents 
[ the Petaluma, Napa, Suisun, and San Jos6 steamers; 
ne Central Pacific Kailroad Company, the Sacramento 
alley Railroad Company, the Marysville and Oroville 
ailroad Company, the Placerville and Folsom Railroad 
bmpany, the San, Francisco and San Joz4 Railroad 
DMPany, 
LAN amendment was adopted tbanking Mr. Caduc for 
e pas5age to and from Santa Clara County. 
| ecolved, That our recent visit to the Public Schools 
this city has fully realized our previous opinion of 
welr excellence in discipline, methods of instruction 
4 general management, This visit has been made 
grecable by the courteous attei:ition 8hown us by the 
dachers of the 8cbools attended, and rendered no legs 
profitable by the school exercises witneszxed. The effi- 
ency ana popularity of these echools confer an en- 
able distinction on the teachers of San Francisco, aud 
alnly exhibit the liberal and enlightened policy of its 


8 

| Larged his oficial duties. 

| bo volved, That the members of this Instituto consider 

| [oOke! s1 PIMary Physlology a work ul adapted to the 
| Of the 8Chool room, and respecttully agk the State 

"1 tO 8Ubstitete 80me other work on the list to be 

86 10 the 8choo!s of the State. 

141 amendment was adopted recommending Cutler's 


uy51010gy for Hlooker's.] 


ot the Revised School Law of California, and that 

"404 very vaterial benefit has already regulted 

| en CLLOML WO UNe interests of education in this State. 
423! WE rejoice to Witness the rapid growt3i 


q | daſs ut of our State Normal School, und that 

* gracuates have already 8Upplied various sections of 

| we Stat Wi 10t a few 8killful and suc:eg8ful teachers, 
$i Loa. ITS 


Q hg tuture enlargement and prosperity deeply 
acer the canse of education in this State. * 
gong , Phat whilst as teachers of Public Schools 
har 4rag y Interegted in the operation, development, 
$45 0! the * Free School” system, we yet fai] 
' + ©COEMIZE the Buperior advantages of colleglate | 
"nai; and that, regarding the Coll 6 28 A Neces- | 
ary adjunct of « Very Well developed gystera of educa 
S T_—_ rely 1 Ve the peop t of Unis Rtato WII, hy 
poſs Terr , and generans engowment, gustair 
ow He Mmterest of the few Coleges already 
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 PRORATn$3.m at a; "60 : ' 
*£801Utlon " as alz0 gnbmitted by the Commit 

ng nedtate Buperintendent, Mr. Swett, 

opts ending In high terms his ability, zeal, in- 
FuV (LT( 


{ SUCTEY In 8nnerintending the adminis. 


The meazure of the mind's interest | 


Sey- | 


ar of I 10atin ” 2 i > x3+$ . 
oard of Edu :t10n, and the zeal and fidelity with wLich | 
e©Xecutlve officer, Superintendent Pelton, bas dis- | 


iy " —" TD : V0 4 F TY 
[nat we entertain a lively appreciation of | 
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tration of 
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educational affairs in California, ana 
commenting him to the coutinued contideuce of 
the people of the State, | "LY 

There was considerable debate on the propriet) 
of introdncing the resolution endorsing Mr. Swett 
A member objected, that it would stamp the Insti- 
tate with the character of Aa political Convention. 
He did nat find fault with. the epirit 0: the res0In- 
tion, but endorsed it fully ; bat he thought It W 4s 
out of place. The committee then modgitied the 
resolutien, Messrs. Knowlton, James and Marks, | 
gpoke in favor of the regolution, and it WAS finally 
adopted by a unanimous vote. The Institute wes | 
then deolared adjourned 8ine de. 
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PORT ON THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
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wv bh :hO00'g—IncreTse in Nu 
ber of Popils-New Buildings Erected, in 
Prozress aud Contemp! ied. 


The Superintendent of Education, on Monday even. 


ſ 


of $250,000, Eleven school-houses have been built and 


| un ap'd+ gInce July 1, 1865, at a total! contract price 
do it, aud you are bound to do it by every | 
wed tie that binds you to your profess1on, to | 


If there is a higher work \} defrayed out of the current fund of 1865-6, The num- 


of $93,213, Of these charges, however, $22,183 were 


ber of clazes accommodated in these buildings is 81 


L 
| 


The number of eats for grammar pupils is 120, and for 
primary pupils 4,170. The average cost per «eat, al- 
lowing $13,000 for the ralue of two buildings obtained 
by exchunging land and altered to meet tte wants of 
the department, ig $23 72. 

There are two buildings now fn course of erection, 


| which wil! accommodate 16 clas-es, or 960 primary pu- 


l 
©! 


| 


— 


— 


q 


| 


Re 


pils, The contract price is $16,000, and the average 


| cost of accommodation per pupil, exclusive of extras 


and architects? foes, will be $16 66. 

There nre three new buildings and one alteration 
contracted for, but not yet commented. The total 
contract price is $19,400, and accommodation will be 


| furnished, when the work is completed, for 340 addi- 


tional grammar pupils and 960 primary pupils. 

The Board confemplares erecting 8ingle claes pri- 
mary 8schovls at Ocean Honse, West End and Eddy 
street, at a total expense of $2,400, to accommodate 
1bout 225 children, 


TOTAL SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS, 


Grand total of all School Accommodations, com- 
pleted since July 1, 1865, in course of erection, under 
contraci, and contemplated, as follows, to wit : 

No, ot seats provided for in Grammar gchools..., 840 
No, of 8eats provided for in Primary «cools... ..8.675 


1 FA ES SS S444 4% 4% EEE » 1,915 
Ata con of $153,835 04, being an average on All ac- 
commodations completed, in course of erection, and 
contemplated, of $20 47 per scat. 

BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE CITY. 


The following 8chook are now permanently estab- 
lizhed in buildings belonging to the city: Boys! High, 
Girls High, Umon, Wachington, Denman, Lincoln, 
Rincon, Mizsion, Spring Valley, Cozmopolit:m. Green- 
wich Street, Fourth Street, Powell Street, Hyde Street 
Morel, Broadway, Hayes Valley, Fairmount, San 
Bruno, Potrero, Tehama Street, und Colored, 

BUILDINGS RENTED BY THE CITY, 

The following schools - «till remain, for n few weeks 
longer, in rented buildings: Latin, Eighth Street, West 
End, Umon and Montgomery, Dujont Street, Polk 


and Austin, Hyde and Geary, Folszvm and Twenty- 


Second, Ocean House and Drumm Street. 
LAND EXCHANGES AND PURCHASES, 


ing, submitted to the Board of Superrvizors a detailed | 
| «tntement of the dispogition which had been made of | 


| lhe special fund granted by the Legislature March 17, | 
' 1866, ariging from the is8ue of bonds to the value of 


| : 


| 


} 


| 
| 


4 4 * . Y ” -, F 
The School! Directors have obtained by exchugge,sinze 


July 1. 1865, $39,400 with of l#nd and buildings, They 


| have purchased a lot for $750, and they contemplate 
| purchasing other lots to the yalue of $11,800, 


— 


| 


'rauty and etlightened 8pirit of the Legislature | 
' M1 educational matters, as evinced in the enact- | 


I — 


ACCOUNT WITH SCHOOL BONDS ISSUESLI560%-T, 

Total receip;s from xalc of 

Schovl Bonds...... d 06/006 «+ « « $114,402 88 

Dihursments. 

Appropriation tor deticiency in 

the Curreat School Fund of 

1865-63, and for Fifth and 

Market sts., primary buiiding $82,454 55 
Expended for erection 0? 8cho01 

buildings, and for purchase of 

lots up to April 22, 186T......, 
Ontstaniing guditing demands. 


68.330 66 
6,432 33 


$150,835 21 $150,839 21 
3CHOOL PUND, SPECIAL—LAST ISSUE, $100,000, AXD AN- 
TICIPATED DISBUKSEMENT OF SAME, 

Probable receipts from 8ale of 


remaining 100 bonds ......... $83,900 00 
Demands oultstanding April 224, 

A Sia cocdodcocdodiliao Cl ca $8,432 38 
Balance on contract for Post 

$treet improvements..... We » 4,127 00 
Balance on contract for Spring 

Valley Gram. Building...... 1,244 00 
Balance on contract tor Filoert 

strees building. .... of avec 5+ 6,500 00 
Contract price for Centre Build- 
"A Ton is 20000054 loot odo 8,000 00 
Contract price for Kighth $t... 8.000 00 


| 


(| 


CL E—EYE em 


F 


Contract price. ſor Pine and | 
8,000 00 


LACK. co Soon + nc2+cccu $6 
| Contract price for Filbert and | 
[;, - SEOEOY ia ada gecreocncoucdk , 8.000 00 - 
Contract price for State Nor- 
mal School additions........- 2.700 00 
Purchase of a lot on Pine and 
Larkin streets........--+ + TY 6,000 00 
Purchase of a lot ndjoining Rin- 
con School yy PS 6's 6 Th. 4,000 00 
Purchase of #8 lot advgoiming | 
Boys' High School Lot...... X 1,300 00 


x 
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Probable balance avaiigble for 


further improvements...... . 18,296 97 


$83 000 09 $83,000 00 


TOYAL NUMBER OF CLASSES. ORCANIZED IN THE DIPFER- 
EXT SCHOOLS SINCE JULY 1, 1899, 


Montgomery St. 8chool.. 3|Spring Valley........... 4 
Post St. School. ... + 31Geary and Hyde *reet.. 2 
Clary St. School......-.. 1 Union Street...... "IO | 
Latin School........--.. 2]Natoma Street...... bales N 
Mixsion Schtool......--- . SFailrmount... +. +55: 1 
Eighth St, School........ 4 Denman......+ ++. co+0e 2 
Polk and Austin Street,, 1]00ran House........ ae Þ 
Steiner Street........- .. 1/Folsom Street........... 2 
Third Street......-..--.. 3\/Tehama Street....,...--. $ 
Hayes Valley....ovoo.. 2]Drumwm Strect,......--» 1 
Lincon.... ,...-- +. 7[BOyS' High. ....ococoo es 1 
Coomopolitan.......+++.19 — 
Pine Strect....... 4.2, 1| Total Cla:ges.......--00 


The Superintendent calls the attention of the Board 
of Superyisors to the foregoing statistics, and expecially 
to those exhibiting the extraordinary growth of the 
School Department during the gort period embraced 
in the resolution calling for this report—an increase of 
65 classes, and, in the total enrollment of the public , 
schools, an increage of $5,275 pupils, during twenty | 
montls, to wit: | 
Number of cigs«es organized June 30, 1865....,. 149 
Total number of pupils enrolled (exclnsive of 


those in evening schovls) ut that date....... 7,1 
Total number of clawes now formed (April 25, 
LOOT SF on af hs 2c e00 0004005052500 88 214 


With a total enrollment, (including evening hools,) of 
12,426 pupils. 

The report continues: 

It wil be obscryved that we here have an increaze In 
the total enrollment of pupils in pubiic zchools, in les 
than two years amounting to 73 per cent, Our special 
care has been given to primary «chools—providing £uit- 
able accommodations for these the espccial effort and 
main outlay; and the increave in these g&hooIs bas been 
the most extraordinary, to-wit: an mcreate from 90 
to 147 classes, having an mncrease in the totalenrothnent 
of ne»rly 4,000 pupils—equal to an merense of oyers$81 
per cent, on the enrollment of June 30th, 1866, This 
rapid growth of the Sehoo; Department is, of conrse, 
mainly atiributable to the increazed facilities and the 
rapid growth of the «choo! accommodations, whic): 
have been recently 8upplied; egpecially tor the Tower 
grades, or primary schools. : 

$153,835 64 have provided comfortable and very re- 
$pectablc accommotations tor at Jeast 7,515 pupils, be- 
ing a number greater by 902 than the total number of 
Peres accommodated in all the school houscs erected 
»y the Board of Education from the organization of 
the public scho91s, in 1849-50, to the commencement of 
improvements embraced in this rapoed: and which, 
though for the moast part econoniecat uildings, had cost 
the chy oyer $300,000, The wislom of our procuring 


—_— — — — 


| $UPeror inental, 1 hygical, £0Cinl, gil moral d:e! linc 
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| We nave 1 


| f | 
fricuds, 
| 


the recent igsne of bonds, for the purpose of placing 
our schools in buildings belonging to the city, mstcad 


renting therefor extemporized school houses and de- | 


tached cluss-rooms, inconvenient and unsuitable, requir- , 
ing constant alterations and repairs, will be apparcnt | 
upon « very slight examination of the statisties here- 
with submitte4. Eoon after the organization of the 
Schools, at thi commencement of last gehool and tiscal | 
year, (1865-69) the School Departnent wis renting 43 | 
class-rooms, and paying therefor monthly $1,350 (and 
within tl&e rented rooms there vere 2,719 pupils, 
or about one-third of all the Department, Sub- 
8equeiitly, at different periods, as demands arose 
we were compelled -to orgavize +0me '30 addi-- 
tional clases. 
these clagses, in this _ inceting the increacing- de- 
mands on the Department for echool gecommodations, | 
our rents and repairs would naw amount to not less 
than $35,000 per unguil—a Sum equi © more, than Wyo , 
per cent, per month, on the bnilding dizbar-ements of . 
our Board, which have eceured to the city tt:esuperior | 
accommodations nov enjoyed by nearly all our scho0ls; 
Our rents, wich, near the beginning of 1as4 year, were- 
as «lated ($1,350 monthly,) will, on or about the figst of 


July next, be legs than $100 per month, or cease :11to- | 


gether, and/ve will ft] have an unexpended balance , 
of the Spectal Building Fund, for future improvements, 
amoungug, to about $10,000, Ouractual -aving, by tie 
erection 01 new buildings, during the pust 13 month 


Had we continucd to rent rooms for all, 


þ 


L 


amounts to about £8,000; but tte immense +aving, and 
other great bene::ts resuliing trom our improvements, 
which can only be duly appreciated by thove familiar 
with the circumstances of the Department heretotore | 
and at prexent, will be experienved hereatter, ww; i 
With all our «chools judiciously classified aid cons it | 
dated, in wholevome, convenient and pleazant buil”!- | 
| 


cation, 

Perfecting a uniſorm 5ystem of clas8ieation in tc 
various crades of all the «chooÞ ot the ciiy—improving 
inetnods of ins'ruction, rendering the entire Conrse 0i 
8tudly in our public s8chools- more <Im; IC, 10re natural 
and practical, and, hence, more neeful—develoring: : 


ang cnlture; 1. ﬆrort, bringing tc 8c} vols fo the hiches 
po8-ible &tandard of merit in everything whit: 1s Cxce;- 
lent, making them, indeed, institunons oft a Charncter | 
8) 0041 and $0 complete ju Organization as to meet | 
eYery demand of all clazses of our Gitiurns, WI! bro, in 
the ſuture, tLe legitimate ant the pleasnrable duty of 
onr Department. The encceets Which bas attended te | 
(t1ganiz2tion and management of our pub gchool:s 
luring the past 12 or 15 yeari—the higi degree of ex- 
Oollienre already reached —35 £2 matter of general remark 
: goO1s 25 Welt us Citizens 
Dut 1:c exccllenceo WICH LCY TNAY Alli, 114 Deliey« 
Wl nereant CT "AV 2, Hi.or INDTOY Ch CIICUN L441 CS, 
| e:80n to 10;e wIl tully 1 [1 t trams» 
( SNLune 
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' ings helonging to the city, as is, or Will 8001 be, the | * 
| case, their fature profpect. re certainly exccllent—tull | : 
! of pleasurable enconragement to the friends vr cau- | 
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INMPUDENCE OF IGNORANT PA- 


RENTS. FAY 


Mr, Swett, the State Superinteffdent, in 
his address before the State Teachers! In- 
stitute in this city, ON the 7th of May, con- 
gratulated the assem IM teachers on the 
many changes made 1 the Schools laws, 
during the past four years. Among other 
things, he 8aid , 

''We have a course of study, established 
by law, by means Of which, teachers ars 
enabled to pursag an intelligent system of 
instruction, in spite of the prgudices of pa- 
rents who are too 1gnorant to comprehend the 


| purpose of a 8chool.” 


| 


' 


| 


The portion wo have italicized is a re- 


ignorant parents ! What right have they to: 
interfere with the management of Schools 
in which their children are educated ? we 
would like to know. The stupid dolts ! 
They dictate to teachers! Why, the poor 
miserable creatures don't know enough to 
know what a 8chool is for. Why, bless ug, 
the poor ignorant parent will haye to ap 
proach the august schoolmaster before long, 
with bis hat off, his eyes meekly bent on 


' the ground, and a finger in his mouth) 
' The ignorant booby of a parent dare to in; 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


terfere with the plans of a school teach 
er! The thing is preposterous, 

We advise Mr. Swett to demand of the 
next Legislature the enactment of a law con- 
ſerring on His Supreme liighnes, the schoo] 
teacher, the right to cbastise impudent par- 
ents on the 8pot. It will teach them man-, 
ners, and will learn them to keep in their 
proper 8phere. They wlll learn hetter than 
to poke their noses into buziness that doesn't, 
concern them, and in future they will turn 
oyer the temporal and eternal welfare of 


their dear little ones to the public schoo! 


teachers without troubling their ignorant 


LOCAL 
[ 
| 


which the people are prouder, than of Lincoln Boys' 
(; 
of names, the largest and most costly of editices, the 
greatest number of 8cholars, the linest get of boys and 
one of the most able corps of teachers in the Depart- 
ment, the citizens neyer fail to rally in thousands when 
the Lincoln Boys are ass8embied On a public occasion, 
ast night was no exception to the rule; by 7 o'clock 
groups of lovinsz Parents and almiring friends, and | 
men childless and unmarried, Who hnve yet enonghg 
youth in their kcarts— though periaps personally un- 


a 


L, 


rezeryed for the higher grades was occupied; The 
[21 was crowded by eyery CInss; by the wealihy bank. 
er and the laborer freeh from the vse of the tovel; by 


ry 
A 


inz rovere 
a0 the schoolmacster. anda therefore the friends of equca- 
tion nre no regardere of the aocial condition of parents, 
The-sons of the rich anq of the poor meet on common 


and stupid pates about it; Well, well, what 
will be the next insult to the parents ? | 


F 
LOT 


PATTERS. 


ity School Exhibitions, etc. 


PRYENTATTON OF GOLD, qr} VER AND BRONZE MEDALE, 
There is no gchool in this city, there is no building ci 


rammar School and Lincoln Holl, With the nobles! 


known to & Ind in the echool—to 8ympathisc with boy- 
is hopes and participate in the delight of school-life 
triumphs, flocked to the corner of Fitth and Market | 


tn 


roets, From an carly hour cvery teat except those 


he poor woinan who ckes out 


the capitalist's wife and the 


living by taking in was:ing. In the 8chool there are 


no distinetions but those of conc uct and ability, Speal- 


vtly, as the Creator is no rezpecter of persons, 


ground, and the best. brightest and most indu*trious 


 freshing piece of modesty, it is 80 compli 
| mentary to the patrons of the Schools, The | 


> nd en IS. news. 
— 
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eee, 
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| boy wins the commendation of his tegchers and the re. 
cognition and applanse of the public, reg2rdless of the 


clothes he wears, P 
THE CROWD, 

V hat number the great hall will hold we know not, 
but of boys'zlone we eftimate th1t there were at least 
200 from other schools in the city, besides all belonging 
to the Lincoln institution, which would fire 1,509 of 
that kind of andience alone. Of adults it is impoxsible 
to 827 how many were there—probably over 1,509, and 
at !1east as many more who ſailed to get in. Indeed, $0 
great was tte crowd thot the inevitahle motion of 0 
many teet, combined with the gccoustic defects of the 
hall, made it very difficult for the young orators t5 
pich their voicez lond enough to overcome the murizur 
incidental to such a mass of spectators, 

THE HEROFS OF THE DAY, 
-eats for the 30 graquates in whose honor the a8zom- 


| bly was called, were placed on the right side of the 


plattorm, facing the eudicnce; the centre of the stage 
was reservec for the declaimers, while the left was oc- 
capied by ladies, President Winans, the State Super- 
mtendent, Superintendent Petton, Directors Ayer 
Graves, Raakin, Seort, ex-firector Grover, Principals 


Denman, Myrick and severa! other Grammar masters. 


and well known citizens, At half-past 7 Profes:or 
Scott took Nis £eat nt the yiano forte, and aided by 
*ome friends who had yoluntcered their gervices with 
a rg Boge ones, ete., played a $tirring martial air, 
n © OV £104 IT p oh! +a nora . "A oh 
of ice HOY, c Wn with a white rozette in his breact, 
a 2 SIgNAL ITOIN the Principsa), marched to their places 
in single file, led by the winner of the gold meda). 
1he andience cheered the victorious youth, us he 
s$tepped on the plalform and turned hi; $tudi- 
ons, thoughtful] face to the preat crowd before 
im. Noble fellows they all looked, Some of them 
hardly entered their teen3—none of them in sfature more 
than boys—but fine Landeome dashing tellows, with 
bright eyes and henithy cheeks—rentle and reiined as 
education only can refine and discipline the natural and 
boisterons tendencies oF heart y lads, flughed with ruddy 
vigor, It was a proud sight, a proud «ight ſor parents, 
a proud sight for Californians, a proud eight for Amer- 
1cans—and one which the oldest end greatest city in the 
world might have rejoiced over, There stood not only 
the thirty graduates of the first c!ass, but near them on 
the floor of the hall 200 of their companions, who ne 
also emerged from childhooq4 and begun to chow char- 
acter m the faces ani develop the talents by which they 
will carve out their future fortune and make themeclves 
and their s:ho0] famous in national history, Looking 
into those lines of clear honest epes, at those rows of 
noble foreteade, onen manly countenances and well- 
knit torms, we thought we 8aw the men of the 
next generation, and later jn the evening, when we 
heard their dceclamatory exercises and noticed their 
choice of 4ubjects, we fancied we could guess which 
world be the orator, which the soldier, which the 
writer, wnd which the political leader of his duy, 
Some hat{l that atr about them which marks the rezo- 
Inteness of purpoee, the personal courage and dizregard 


for petty sufferings, or even tor death iizelf—if the 


cause they lought for was noble—of the 80ldier. While 
81Nging or re2iling of the patriotic deeds of other days, 


heir little forms swelled and their hearts beat as if | 


"n 


{hey io0 would have manned the wrench and ſought : 
bravely as their grandfathers at Bunker's Hill and Lex- 
ington, While the public s8:hools of San Francizco 
exist, there will be no lack of patriots to defend the 
Union on the platiorm, or of generals to fight for her, 
win tor her, or die for her on the battle-field. Some 
might have been pointed out as the quiet, thoughtiul 
men, who, witout appearing actively before the pub- 
!ic, from the c£olitude of their studies, would form and 
direct public opinion when the writers of the prevent 
(lay rest haif forgotien in their tombs, Others who 
would be the popular orators, the ieaders of the bar— 
the great nuuthoritics on law; the men who would £&way 
juries by their eloquence and echieve renown by the 
double excelience of rletorica! harangues and their 
Igren;ic reumen, Others, again, who would occupy 
the pulpits of {190 churches of their time, and electrify 
a\we-stricken Congregations by pouring torth the t)iuy- 
ders of Sima?!, or melt them to tears by narratins the 
story of the (ro, | 

A 1ew days ago we had a bevy of fair maidens to 
l09k upGn, gnd that was a beautitul 8ight, As Presi- 
Gent Winans $Kid 12 2n0ther place yesterday, that was 
an infiuence—but in the beys' schools there was the 
nower, The one class would be the mothers, sisters, 
WiYes and terchers of future generations; they would 
infivenre fliem, 10114 them and train them, Hut these 
were the men fhemslyegs—* the child is father of the 
man'—and here were the fiitnrg inmates of the Mer- 
chants! Exeange, of the City Ha!], of the law courts, 


of the Capitot at 5gcramento, perhaps a State delega-/ 


tion to Wazhington, or tlie geeupant in the future 01 
an editorial chair m the San Frauncigco daily papers, 
THE OPENING OF THE EXERCISES, ; 

Mr, THoitt, when order was restored, announced tha! 
the opening ac: world be a favorite national chorus, 
Frof, 8cg{t end his aids g8truck up the air, and many ® 
hundre/ peir of patrigtis livs and lungs 8ang Rally: 
boys, rdily !- with loyal tervyor, + Dae introductory ad 
dress, an 071ginal production, was ten delivered BY 
Walter Dickens, of the First Class, He gpoke of tne 
object which Lad brought them together, moGestly ot 


ish pride that all the thirty named for examination had 


4mericen Fiag in a very pl:nzing manner, 
The Death of Agshum was 
Johnson's eftort, 
a7 recite well, 
Phe Vilqins. 4 tribute to Massachuscirs, W2s ae 
livered by Louis B., Brandt, and had it ne 
a neryon 
very well rccited, 
01G Mmnsic into the programme here, and the beantiil 
Pealm, 1 will (iff up wine eyes, Was Chanted by the bo} 


in 8g Yery reycrent sp1rit, 


The next wiz &@ humorous dialogue Þ 


is " V4 wnnklto alace N 
| Gori and Join GarGaer, of Mr, Holbrook's C:9F8, bY 
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grandeur of his father's houce or the texture of the 


: > . 4 » 4 Pa. + >) ; 4 iy ? | +4 £ kd ” 
wit the beys yaa ROC, OL their pride in being Lincom | equally familiar with thoir work, 
boys, of their affection ſor their teachers, of the unsc):- 
been equally snecezsful 1m winning the coveted promo: 
| 4191, and wit cheered as he 8at down. © 
J osepi; iijrchfelder recited Prake's Address to tle 
tte-«wbject of Alexanaecr postponed until this evening, 


been irom 
nexs, which was very excusabl., spoken A 
little too tast for $0 large a room, would have been 


£ZX.5 Q Ft it { Lo ' [1 > $ 1 00 } 1 PP ne Q1 nt 2PT'j 1 f v ff 
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y Amerigo A 


tween two rival! poets, One boy Wihed te 

F.nce'$107 48 his own cOmpoxition, while the "Us 
Sigticd in Interrupting him with & Parody aber Ck 
col Man,” Whenever the Zxcels{or teltow. 1. ade. 
ing arms, advanced t0 the feont, the other Day. 
his motion gs if ne were ewinmine «1 


» 


da | 
5 A 4 ? tO p E, ang "n " 
reavhed the last Ine of the verse Arownes © bb 
. \ & [ L ” B71 . . UN bs 
Screaming out Charcoal Man,” The gyjs, by 
kept iu roars of laaghter for geverg! minnt; THI 
a2T008, \\ ho in! 'y entereit INto the Nirit of the” uy Vf 


fingily ran off the 5tage in hot pursnit of ene), Bah 
Fernardo 


de! Carpio Was recited by n —_— 
! omart liitle fellow, George Samgon, hardly #90! | 
| (f & Gining table, but a better declaimer wt | 
| who were }c&d 21d znoulders taller; he bojoy.., 
Togett's class, For s dialogue entitled pr, 
Inquest, .*v the boys of Mis Rizchie's Clare, Lmve. 
low's poem, Pau, *<vre 8 Itide, b ' Palmer Sears; ge | 
| the 15t clazs, vas 8ubstitu.\": The Eraphic dewryq, 
of the place, of the achievement, ** Wi2mberiy, tlc 
3 


4 


: 
| 
lonely towor of North Chureh and the 1, ** (pig, | 
was well given, and Myaster Seamans was 6. 0 
prolonged appiause, , we ns 
William Waldron, of Mizs Willard's &@ag 1. 
talent ſor the humorous, and drrged in chart...” 
stump orator he delivered Artemus Ward's ©. ? | 
Fourth of July orgiion with remarkable ir ou | 
great deal of by-play. A violia duet by twomm,. *1 
iopvuch they are, being enly 9 years oId, was noon, | 
Two little fellows, the bigger of whom conlJcnivy.g”. 
is nose fo the ieyel of the muzic stand, and ths win] 
was not much higher tian © 8hilling's worth of «,,- 
cents, went through a performance on the violin i. 
very pleazing manner, They are both Lineoln % 


_ 
a 
Masters Lackmapn and leaacs, and puyils of ; i | 
Allen, Xs ug } 
A diited MNymth, as if the composttor of tho 6. | 
gramme had lisped, was the next announcement on 74, 
printed sheet, 1t the public wo were not pregent hag 
: ' q . $4 - wha. 
any doubts about what meaning was intended i, t, | 
i 


lioh 
conveyed, they were not much enlightened by «7 : 
the morning Journals, as ove printed it *A jilted mins," 
and another + A titted nymph.” The fact was, Magi 
M:rx, who is of that 8fyle of face that DeQuincey iv 
his autobiography complains of—Iladjes were tog {nnd 
of stopping bum in the greet and Shaming his borigh 
pride by kizsing him a3 1t he were ggirl—was roxy | 
up in girl's clothes and personated the part of g 0.! 


the audience were deeciyed as to his 86x, 

A knmorous dialogue, to 8how how neither s(rg 
of evilnor good fortune ever come 8ingle, was given 
by Mazters #'aik, Rogers, Stemray, Beck, Deering and | 
Dunn, of Mr, Hclorook'sg cl28, and a res! young lady ! 
from the Denman School, The titie of the ices they ? 
had forgotton, but the gndicnce guesel thas ic might 
be what was printed on the programine—/t Newry Pay | 
but 1t Pours. This closed Part I, | 

in eonzequence of the length of the entertainment 
there wez yerv little intermison, and Priveipal Lyit 
proceeded at bnee with the programme. | 

Young Eple's Jubiice, &wng by the School, was the | 
opening CHOTUS, | 

Peter's Rite ty the Wedding, recited by Eugene Sol; 
of Miss McKenzie's cluss, was a humorous aount of 
two people riding to church ON One a8, and thy Ir wh 
\{ haps, ete,, was well delivercd, in  yoice that was ſew! 
[| ia every part of that large hall, and was really we- 
derſuT contidering Gow 3mall a body it came from, 

The Aisxing Ship —The st6ry of the los of the ill (ated 
Atlantic steamer Pres:dent, niore ten a quarter of a (ele 
lury ago, By Sargent, was the next poem, and it wi 
chamminyly recited by Geo, W, King, of the firs: claz 
When he came to the vision aud the degeription of tle 
iceherz overwhelming the ship, he aztonished and de 
lighted the audience by the patios and power ls threw 
into ls yoice and the emotion depicted in his face, It 
was reiated to us thut this youth has from come cons!» 
butions) BEr7ousncss, contracted a habit of staramering 
when fe reads, which is very painful to him in the 
clasgs: bat be may cousole himeclf that the drawvack 
could not have been guceoed Ioxt hight, and that he | 


=. 


OO 7 


an orator, 

Norval—A humorous dialozne hetween & preceytior 
and iis prvil, who mixes up instructions frowu his Was: 
ter with the lincs he ehould peak, wis Very ammiz, 

Tlie Lincoln Baxd Then marched on the age al 
arranged themselves in a semicarcie, They cons; 0 1 
tzmborine, a boy with «4 giass tumbler and Pipe, CALL 
a warbler, four violins, a banjo, another Warver 1 4 
Cifforent ort, of glags vessel, and cagtanets, 11) 119 
rear Wes an anvil and boy with a hammer, The) firs 
treated the 4udieacs oO ihe Anvil Chorus m £004 tre 
and followed it up with « 622g and chorus} 
Lands of Music, The audience would ua; vlydly 186 

ag encore, but time would not admit of Mr, u+ 

cranting tne request, ek h 
| 8 Wooden Spare that Tree-By Thomes Wo de 0 ar 
Prior's class, was well recited and wiz Fezy gov a0 
10N, ; 

Go It Ailme—A half nnmorons but moral pl 
Frank Langland, was the next, and was per 
a remarkably creditable manner, KAN 

The City Auctioneer—In congeguence of the jlIness * 
Willie Basford, another boy, Master Turrill, tro © 
£ame Clazs, foolk his place, m_ = audience d14 u0tÞ 
| ceptibly lose anything by the change, ; 

Y Medley Song —This nd &þ one of those modern mel 
leys m which sentimental words and humorons Jives, I 
triotic songs and nigger melodies, and all the po! - 
tunes of the da nre jumbled together, ny 
eaught the spirit, and whether the words - {we 
ing On” oy they were * Gay and Happy 4), 


te 


ece, by B 
formed all 


Punker's [LideW aiter-H., Hodgden, V7 his 000 
ring declamation of Lunker's Tut, earried on io 
as the legder of his comrades in oratorien] oy Dichk 
irz8h Comic Sorg—d olm MoShey, ot Sy tit 
Cclas%, gave un Insh character £0ng 1 0 wm T 
The next piece, a dialogue, and v101N Gar", 


Ellbridge Jefferson Cutler, ( 


The Rinng, b 


He is a pupil of Mr, Price's C25, cine cagitally by Charles H, Phelps of the Fit 


, £ follow 
Class, It was & degcription of the new ta ing iN 
the firing on *Sumter, when men Wy 
homes in response to the call to arm Ne 
The Vaiedictory Address—BY Charice. 
cloged this portion of ihe porformans + 
origina] production of congiderable meters 


W. N ortlir 


7 ” 88IN 

It 8poke 0! or ip 1:01 
6» 11mg a 

-(ueation; of tteadvantiages of try $ terived fl 


facullies; of the strengtn 9 YGOVernmer 


_ 


quette with her fan, wnd dimpled check 80 well that half | 


| 
| 
| 


nt 
11a 


a power of delivery witieh by training may Take 1112 


. / 
eyes now gaze On you As the centre of this picture. 
|Cheers, | Many a niother here, though her s0n may 
not be a Gracet,us, has a boy among us who i the £1 ite tute 
jewel of her maternity. The Department of which was the erowning-stone of the edifice of puvlic o_ 
tained in ti'e Pr ) bright. orniment and exemplar. 1145 | tion in this great city, but from —__ Re 
ihe start her 80s had obtainec wo inat Oqlifornia Was | Inid hold © of g0ciety, rhe Department Cones | motives, 1here Were th08C in the SC 100 : the — 
tions in the nation 1 cOnNSeqUeN* Ie gchools, and world home to society; it reaches out the tendribk | | jog the highest 8rudies Which could —_— _ Tr 
distinguighed already tor her #1 opt every year. He ! | into every family and grasp the 'ibres of the hearts O! | tion of men, whom he had taught during wu age dj 
{oel their good effects more anc oY ve and their hnavpy it; members. It comes home wherever there is feching, | Career, as A muagter of a PTImury 8chool, the Re th A 
«poke of the exermons cap ” The Board of Educa-'+ | eensibility or patriotizem, It is my privilege to besi0W | !| ments of knowledge. | One 0l them, a graduate of Un 
resn1ts; of their aesge tO gratily ut __ that they appre-* . on you the well carned prize, the highest C10WN, | day, he recollectea as a little boy in the Rincon Schools 
tion and the community, by a0 Rm He thanked to the Department, 1t is of beautiſy} material and | a little fellow to whom he had tanght the A B Abo vy 
ejafo the advaniages | mndgy 4 the kindly reception construction. 1 pregent it, knowing that you will | ago. There was about that boy tnen a peculiarity, 
the vicitors ſor their PreSeNce, ——_— in their eſforts to nevcr yermit it to legye you, but pars it down to your | || which has since mphdews os itselM ito a confirmed __o}] 
given t0 himsell and 1s —_— the tegchers and the children, and children's children ; that it will | 4! y@ was even then noted for his remarkabie aptitude or 
He ago labor bestowed upon be @ talismaen to keep you pure and undetiled. || 4nqp, and tis patience and aligence n OVCrcOmINg 
words to his fellows, and The obvyerse bears the never ſailing emblem of pe | difficulties, but ROre. RAN i og. Ly (g-- 402 ao 
j them. _ at6 maretion between them; that gOme ot na Va, aud i typicg) of WiEGOM. Is is the type of Qt punetualty in attendance þ A helieved that in that 
moke 07 Ie £0] ary i ow tntions PUrSUC their $tudies great i nfuences in 112 WOI 1d, Tae yegetable kingdom | confirmed those habits, an Wo VERNE 
hem would oo m_ 14 begun until they reached* is the type of human nainre, and yo will find that 
nd follow up V why ming: others would £0 into type nls0 reprezented ON your meaal, It you Con- 
the higheel branches O tetol - 2 but «till the. bovish tinue in the School Department, and continue 
| commereig] life np pe 1 (Jing would not be. forgot- cliabing landing after landing, you - will u 
| riend#hip bezun = | Is = wand turn with pleaxure time reach ihe Latin School—a school winca 
n, an(! in atter Gays ge 4 301 life, The n8evciations [ trust this community will never consent tg abolish. 
— FOSHONIDTARETE og = them; they con:4.never [Tremendous cheers,) For Latin is the treasury in 
Ours Bo ONT neir school daye—the which all the ancicat learning is locked, and when you 
[Applause. can grasp that you SrasP all human knowledge— 
_ you grasp ine wozld, I place this rivbon around 
DR, AYERS 8 ADDRESS. you, and I pres this medal of precious metal 
\ —— 4 to your heart, with confidence that it will 
Dr. Ayers 58d: Mt | Th. * victory, and I bid-you 
| Pupi's # the Graduating Class of the Linmwin Frammor ever be to you a taiisman 00 VIELOTY, NC i U 
| 25" "Yau have - na&ed various meridions of your God gpecd in the name of the Depariment, of your 
| Model 0 ol.day life—your advancement has teactiers, and of n yas! and gratet! concourse Of 
| oY Teular-— the lines over which you have paecd are people. Loud ind reiterated cheers, | 
OTHER PRESENTATIONS, 


| ; a> As 
|" aistinetly marked as the notations upon the ainl of 
Forty bcys of the lower classos who hal won their 


| {ho © 014 time-keeper,” You first entered school A< 
promotion in the late examination is ihe Irs, mounted 


| reimary pupil, where you learned the alphabet of 

| fotters,” and aſterwards iearned tle Det without | | 

' the Alpia in your Strife for Promoion. There on to the ytatform and received their certificates of ad- 

vou learned the value of figures, witi ou SEVNIC- mizsion to thoir new portion, 

ing examp'es, perhnps by the way of INusiraclon, Mr, Hoitt s8aid it was tev late to address them, he 
would merely enjoin upon them to work hazd and keep 

up the honor of the cJ:s, 


13 Tour teachers thonght the solution required, 
:n1 now you haye learned to solve the most diffi- 

The gilycr medals were the next in order of presert 
| fation, This had been cntrusted on acconnt of His 


"i 


Irie" - le: of Prussia's MOFement 
the intc Nigence toy my a compulsorJus - _ 
in making educa.” ring that example 98 np = 
American nao for all at the pubic exponee, my 
viding educatio 1 led the way in the moYel nh ys 
New England hed 1et ominent PO! YOU Ae RA 


John Swett, Stato Snperinteacgent, $1id he had Or_ 
ſelt a deep interest in the Progrees Ol We Boy po. 
| &chool, He was: not only interested 11 1t bLecaue 


nieae and amuse, | 
| mombers of the Board for 
hem, He addressed a few 


ou at hoy's carecr- Was uncqusiled on the coat, 
pg $a. I by few in all the «chools of the Con» 
This boy had wow gone through (he ontire_ 


and was 
| tinent, 


| e2nrse of public instruction—tic School Department of } 
San Francisco had sown the seed and fostered the 
growth of the tree to maturity, His example and cuc- 
cess demonstrated to other boys and to the community 
at large ihe value 'of the gystcm under which onr 
youths arc cducaged. 

At tlie cloge of this addrezs a set of zilver goblets, 
the gitt of affectionate pupils, and four elegant vol 
umes of natural history from his agsistant teachers, 
were publicly prezcented to Mr. Bradley, The Prin- 
cipal replied in a ſew words of deep feeling io the un- 
expected testimonial of their appreciation of his con- 
Auct during the arduous dutics of the term, and fgc- 
knowtedgea the obligation he was under @ lis able 
a88isStumnts, Mr, Leonard, Mr, Sibley and Mrs, Atwood. 
ihis closed one of the most plenzing exercises CON- 
nected with 116 annual scnool] exhibitions. < 

Cozmopolitan Schoo), 

THis poprlar ol now consisis of 15 clascea and 
1,000 pupils, and comprises a grammar and primary de- 
partment. Yesferdiy the lower grades of the gram- 
mar and the primary classes were examined, The £Xx- 


— 


7 the past | ] 
root the trials and triumphs of ! 
64 and fcars of their boy}000, 
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alt questions in arithmetic and to compute the ih- 
cores on promis3ory notes, while your friends arc left 
\» compute the interest on notes written by your teach- 


\ which you have manifested in your sLudies and ae- 
rtment, and I am plegzcd to say the per cent. has 
>nerally been ſound to be in your favor, 

"You have now pas$ed the milder tropic of your 8chool 
ays and are about to enter 8 new zone of learning, 


' ollice to the Superintendent of Public Schools, but Mr, 
Pelton transferred the duty for obvious reazons to Rev, 
O..C, Wheeler, To the astonishment and dizgust of a 
tired audience, this gentleman, regardless of the pro- 
preties of time and place, eeized ihe opportunity to 


aminations have been in French, German and English. 
The examining committee is compoged of the follow- 
ng Ccnizens; Rev, Dre, Cohn, Hanson, Kckman; Pro- 
fessory Mebielle, Solomon, Friese; Messrs, Thicle, edit- 
ors Nationa! ; Keloesser, editor Abend 7ost ; Hurlbut 


deilyer 8 zlymp speech, evidently for an clectiy .eoring 
purpose, The gentleman whose canse he was advo ca 
ing haying, excepting nominally, as little to do 
with the Jnterior working of Lincoln School 
Ks with Sacramento Grammar School, Aiter 

j 0 - nf in Otioti nel ar k 1 0 j . 
20 minutes Of frvic tion, cnc cred by _ _— _ 
* merable watclies and depa. ...., YG, Bc Cloged T8 
remarks, ang placed the £:lver medals on we Necas v- 
lne boys lor waom they were intended, 

From want of pace we are compciied to regerve the 
remainder of iis report nntil to-morrow, and also the 
report of procecdings of the Denman Grammar, the 
Latin School, and the Union and Montgomery street 
Grammar and Primary, 

The Boys? H1cvh School, 

The Principal of the the Boys? High School has no 
reacon to compiain of lack of interest in the public, 
Hot ns yesterday was, vigitors from ali parts of the 
city toiled under a burning gun up Powell street cr 


of the News Letter; Williem Loewy, County Clerk; 
M:2nheim and Rey. The committee expressed them- 
8clves generally gSatisſied with the reeult of their 
labors, but as they inicnd to report the rezvit in 
full to the Board of Educgtion, it is unnecessary 
t9 add more at the prezent time, The Superinicr 
agent made a fow remarks on the progres3 of the 
8:hool and said that he hoped the 8uccess of this exper- 
iment would induce the Board of Education to es iablis1 
fhe Cosxmopolitan School at the north end of the town, 
tHe commended the efforts of the teachers and the in- 
duztry and application of the scholars, 

Fairmount School, 

This is one of the single-class, outsice 8chools, but in 
proportion to its numbers is as worthy of attention as 
any other, Itis situated near the Four-mile Houee, 
and is under the charge of E. D. Kumphrey, With an 
average attendance of 60 pupils of all agcs, it is impos- 
tbe to grade it properly. At present the pupils are 


where, like the oak of the strong soil and temperate 
zone, the mind will receive greater strength by the ee 
vere training in the adyanced course of instruction, 
Wherever you £0, remember you were Pupils of the 
Lircoln Grammar School, and always be jealous of thr 
honors y ou bear awuy to day and ce they are Neve 
taken from you, bo ; 

The presentation of 2 diploma or certitieale of grac- 
agtion is in itself an act 89 gimple that it can be as well 
perſormed by the smallest boy as by the most prom:- 
nent citizen, The occasion alone gives it importance 
and true significance, and you have helped to make tho 
occasion, The certificate itsetf is eloquent, more Cl0- 
quent than words; you have in it the recognition—0n 
the part of tie Board of Education—of your $tudious 
1adits. good fcholarship and moral Character. 

We «hall watch your future with interest, and hope, 
to 8ee You in your manhood rise to greatress aud honor, 
As you leave this hall, where you have $pent 80 many 
pleasant Lours together, you mugst remember ihe same 
Wisdom which framed the universe 2nd gave the 


f ti planets and stellar world their motion, 8lso framed the | Clay, and filled the hall of the 81001 before the time | | CIVICEG 0 LE” ro S oy (<0). : % hyp ot 
As . 626) gx - appro . : earn? ; | 868 closed yesterday, and consiste recitations 
a —_— au gone 53 HOU _— ——_ fe announced tor the commenceinent of the exereiges composition, Ueclamation, sin:ing. etc, T be followly 
CAALY $118 4 : 101, u yY Q& $ 1 ' « Ss rr% Ny % % . . . » , y p , ” od 2 x * ” - 
X o . p ? | 1 164 Ty "IS £ y »Þ 4 þ +tora. . I 3 4 y "APV O : » # 7 . 
e, It entered the vestibule ot learning, and are just prepared the Board of Kducation was again well repretented; wn nag protons mo _ g00 
20uS!h to gather up the little pebbles upon the oce:m of amongst others were pregent the indefatigable Presi - pity | | mo LITE s - - S TIES agg, EN 
1ering knowledge. The greatest scholar can only «tand upon Ki 8 : pas fs Clarks, Emma Manchester, Mary Buck, and Eliza Skep- 
_—_— KNOWICUgE, 1N0Cg 8 « | BB F aent, Dr, Ayer, Superintendent Pelton and ihe Siate £01, The general result of the ex2mination spoke we 
in the the shore of wisdom and gaze wpon the horizon teeming |||. a» = "LI08 f - or the dill gel 264 Ye {NC eXMMINATHON SPOKE Well 
whack with the knowledge he I11s not, power to reacn, F | Superintendent, The decliamations of the gracuating _ LC 1 | 2 CIKVE of the pupils and fidelity 01 the mAs- 
he has Be goon boys; be good ___ ry ou nh clags were we!l deliyercd and receiyed with enthugiastic +: | a Rincon Schon! 
Le WIL] your mothers, and your teachers, Be kind and conS10- : fo ank Bs Sy i, | —_ CaCO 
ot = phatg applanse, Jacob Siern gave = bs Sg X , : 
erate toward one another. Never use harsh words, and he _ MAY Ru y - " TI The c:osing exercies of this gchool haye been con- 
k TY ' ' , y _ 1 , Y o *Cct on $ s Ay F F og { | 4 , . » * 

ceptor never return {© youl homes with unkind feelings, Cul- ns hom Vs RN ( _Y a gBiOWIng PICLUTE os Phe | ducted very quietly this term, probubly because of the 
5 Wan” oy? + og Nin "_ our vas field & ou, (90) Future of 'our State, S, Newsham, whoze n2me will be ' incapacity of the building to accommodate mwny vis 
v210g, our lives may be beautiful and nseful, as Goa nas | Be Rs _ +" oo. Backed © Victhuaner Ap. , 
76 AN made 'he iy” 5 pace inaful k. lint Being re ong. whom found meniioned by Mr, Swett, in our account of Lincoln itors, Some improvements are contemplateil, and 
$& 6D is \ : nu, Por - "Rs 4 - Hy p i * © qQy , +h "Oh, we > 
of 1 you are dependent for all that is good. © School in another column, published his opinion of The * ——_— noun bu hwy rged, _ ehool Deparnunny 
called Ihe boys of the graduating elass then stoo01 up an'l | Newspaper, H. Morton—there are ag-0ciaitiuns connect- from the young ladies next May "S BS 
r is received from the hands of Dr. Aycr their diplomas ot | ' _—_ OI 


ing this name with dramatic writing—touched upon the 
' Draina, Stmpce Language, By A. Benjamin, were a tew |, ; 
wise, well chogen and imple words on & good #abject, 
* R. Coulter, remembering that there were sermons tn 
Stones, books IN the ruuuing brooks, and goud in cyery- 
thing, chose for his subject, Phings as well as Pooks to be 
Studied, Parting Words, to ciass matcs and teachers, 
not forgetting the controllers of the department which 
had done 80 inneh for their edncation, was the therne 


Tehama Street School, 
T113 sch 001 is cne of the largest primarics in thecity, 
| and the hone Stunds in the heart of one of the most 
thickly populaicd districts of the city, The elasscs 
forming it nave only been gathered under one roof a 
few months, and there N28 been mncah to do in traintkus 
over a thonsand children in habits of order and dizct- 
RT 00" OOS. SY Bos ayps pline, and it is to be ſeared that the exertions of the 
0: if, Pettinge' Giscourse, and his task was well per- over-anx$9us and ambitious Principal, Mrs. Burt, men- 
formed, The following are the names of ihe gradu- |* ral and bodity, have brought on her very serious and 
ates: First clas, gradualing on the three years” course, much to be regretted incgizposition, In her absence, the 
A, F, Bev)amin, ILOvert ( oulter, - FAnCcs M., Lennan » duty of marshalling the forces and pPucging them in re- 
Stautey Newsbam, Frank Pettings, Frank Sumner, view before the public fell upon Mies Jennie Smith, 
Jacob Stern, wSecougd ciass, graduating on two years” | s The. opening exercise yesterdsy was the chaunting 
commercial course, H. It, Coleman, H. C. Morton. of the Lord's Prayer by the school, in which the pupils 
Jozeph W, Wing, Prevident of ihe Board of Edu- evinced both good tecling and musical cuiture, This 
«Cation, cnlogized the School in the Inghest terms, and was folloacd by the excrcises as et down in thegpro- 
| p2id an eloquent. ond well degerved compiiment to the gremme : 
#rincipal, Theodore Bradley, and his able assistants, ++ Schools of the Olden Time ”-—- Mizs Knapy's Class, 
He eaid the Exhibition given by the Girls High School *Lo! while the Zephyrs of Nightfall —Mrs, Deet- 
| at Piait's Hull was an mnftuence. The Exhibition given ken's clas, : | 
| by the boys around, him that day was a porer, that * The Young Fly and the Old Spider *'—Mrs, Deet- 
| would be 1elt in the land after himself and his co- | +} ferns clags, © » 
directors and the* teachers of the Department had «© Meddlesome Matty ”'—3ÞTize M, Smoith's claze, 
pased. A caretul. review of the Scnool Depar:- Dialogue—Miss Knapp's class, 
ment in the varicus exervises Of the week would dis- + The Grave of Korner ”-Afiss I, Smith's clazs 
| arm the eevgnye which many perzons were dispoced to © We are Seven ”'-— Mrs, Deetken's clas, w_ 
pronounce” agyingt tyze Board of Ednention, it not * ChilA's Wieh in June "—Ifiss JI, Stnith's clas?, 
against the School Deparuncat. generally, In «Catch the Sunshine ”? (Song, ) 
"the primary 8choots they gaw the _toundation » Soliloquy of a Honsewaid ''—Mre, Deetken's class, 
Iaid and the infant mind 1rajnod in the rudiments of | | «© Bury me in the Stinghine ”—Mizs J. Smith's clace 
learning, | In the Grammar 8chools they saw youths | © Father, Hallowed be Thy Name ”—Miss J, Smith's | 
inducted into abstruse studiez—in this 8chlool they aw "C188, _ | 
the work of years periected as far ns it was within the ++ The Giant Y—Iſiss Egchenburg's class, 
power of the department iQ complete it, What more ++ Johnp Sands ” (Song) Mrs, Deetken's cla. 
was done, ninst be done by the self-directed efforts of «Phe Gray Kitten ?—Miss Ross's clase, 
the youtis themsetves, What they had scen that day « Mary Stuart and Her Mourner --Miss J, Smith's 
was 4 noble result, and one of wivch ail, whether Pu. clas, | h 
rents, rnvile, Wacaers, or iriends or public education © I am Papi's ”'—Miss M. Smith's class. 
mieht yell be proud. he elavo is a yery bore and q The Se ing Machine '—Miss Knapp's clus, 
menges rez2me of some of the ideas of the pregrcis ? How to tell Bad News ”—Mrs, Knapp”s clase, 
you 5tand the highest of all the Grammar Schovis in | $peecit, Which was Itstenegq to with great attenticn by of Hy Fwy io yo. ae 
the city. That of the 159,000 people in the city, you | the youths, wi evidently totowed with interest the ie - I BE a yo des nit); of 
l&Ve Won a poslitic fore them all, This «pleutid | vlassica? allucons with whic! it was rofusely orua- 7 no Tr uncred Years Ago''—Mis J. Smith's class, 
; na position before them ai), P4C11K | Þ «The Happy Schoolboy ”—Mizs Exchenburg's class 
Weetacle, this crowd of beating hearts and aiwelling 4, Mentad y SCC Y "— Mis Eechenburg's Class, 


n ths gr uation, 

Vy firs PRESENTATION OF *$QOLDMFTDAL, 

+ty1e Joseph W, Winans, addressing Charles W. Northrop 
and tIfſe audience 8aid ; . You have teard to-night a 
poem $8plendidly delivered on the events of Bunker 
111; the hill that stands towering above—the Athens of 


| America, On this occasion I commendq the remem 
brance of that monument to you as an 
meentive to the two highest ornumenis of educa. 
dun, But that monument had a greater value to 
those who . vigited 1t now, It was not only the 
monument of past heroes, but it was made duubly 
mmortal by the genins of the dead Webster, As 
Vixitors agcended that monument in groups and 
azcended its tiights of winding stairs, they eame to 
thort refting places or landings, from which through 
48UrEes In the wall they could overioolk the pictrurezque 
beauty of the 8urrounding country, Spreading out Bke 
4 Mayniftcent panorama beneath them, These youths 
had begun to as:end the structure of learning, und as 
ey reached each landing they gained fresh and larger 
Views Into the treasures of hiittory and the gecrets of 
*CIeNce, You, vir, [atlressipg Northrup] are like that 
one 1m every group of visitors to the Monument, who 
preeses forward, You have reached a kigher landing 
than they and 8ee a more magnificent prospect than 
t:ey, but you are not yet at the highesl., You are fore- 
mot in this grand temple of learning, but your work 
ls before you, You hive to mount and mount til] 
turther, At each stage you will find other windows 
aisclo-ing greater gnd more extended prognects 
[an haye yet delighted you, I have this day ad- 
'rex8ed a vlass of young men who have ae tie 
lighest eminence known to the Department, They had 
reached a landing where there was a wide Span of intel- 
leetnu attainment around them; but they could go 8till 
cher after they left the Department wall they reached 
that highest of nll human eminences where they 
gain c0u1qd Jook ont unon alt human 1ninds groping be- 
: 10, I have heard, gir, of your attanments und they 
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TE et me that not only are you ahead of your elass, but 
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« Children in the Moon ''-- Miss Guinness's class, 
«T have No Brother Now”! (Song) Mizs M. Smith's 
clag?, 
«Horgtivs at the Bridge” —Miss M, Smith's clas: 
The Workshop and the Camp”-->iss J, Smith's 
clage, 
© The Orphan Nosevay Girl Miz Morgan's clas, 
«The Wind on a Frotic”--Miss J, Smith's class, 
'VYacation” (Dialogue)— Miss Exchenburg's claes, 
& The Sweet Litilse Man''—Miss J. Smith's clags, 
«The Use of Sight”—Migs M, Smith's claxe, 
*The Temperance Boy” Miss Ross's Clas*, 
© Aileen Aroon” (Song)—Mrs, Deetken's cli, 
* Union and Liberty” —Miss J, Smith's clase, 
& Child and Stranger''—Mrs, Dectken's clase, 
« Acrovus the Lines”--Miss J Smith's Cas, 
+ Juniata'”? (Song)—School. 
('alisthenic cloags—Miss J, Smith's c1a*s, 
{The Wasp and the Bee''—Miss Eschenburg 's C268, 
«The Scminole's Defiance? —Miss J, Smitt;'s clats, 
« The Fairives''— Mizs Guinnes>'s claze. = . 
« On the Shores of Tehne:sceV—Mizs J, Smith's C1658, 
«Kiss me, Mother—Kiss your Derling"—Mi:s 9d. 
:1mith's clase, | | EE 
A ſew clozing words by the No, 1 clasz of pups mm 
fiss J, Smith's clas. 
© America''—By all. 
very exercise was well received by the general pub. 
0, avd if each parent thought thai Lhe mos, Intorest- 
ng in which their own CHdren toos part, ho 81all 
lame them? But all did welt, and all were entitled 
o the liberal commendation bestowed upon tem. 
\ ftor the children had done theig part Suncrinten'ten 
Pelton 8poke a few words to teachors, chi.dren and 
aronts, HH aid that in his opinion the iate EX:amina- 
ion sRowed marks Of SUPETIOTITY whien tae £CNO0L Dad 
6420n to be proud of, and that tv PFouciency ot thie 
.cholars reflected great credit npon the FeACNETE, Pr0- 
exsxo0r Knowlton, Principal of the Qiztriet, neon, 
which this building s!ends and under whoge general 81- 
peryision the £Choo] 1x8 conducted, referred {0 tc high 
standard of merit generally attained WT” the children 
under the preliminary examinations, ant particularly 
mentioned ihe claxses langit y Mits Lyons, Mrs. dJ 0- 
&ph and Miss Guinness, Iif 7, Rankin, Uo new Di- 
rector for lhe distriet, added a tew kind words ap 
propriate t6 the occasion, and Was followed by A. B X 
Scott, Director for the Tenth, Both Ot tem, atter 
commending the children and urging item to renew ed 
exertion, entreated the parents themselves LO CNCONTAYC 
the children in their equeational Studies, and INCUICUtC 
in them habits of Ciligence, puncluguly and 01 der, an 
paid hand-ome compiiments 10 [110 band 01 teachers 
who had wrought £0 Lard for «0 Many mon! hs in Such 
happy revuits, und ex pre82d their dee} regret at the 
Principal's gbsence on that proud o0Cccasion 
"REN TONS > 4 = + <- 
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Sian Francisco Industrial School. 


Don Coyote, writing to the Monterey Gazette, 
, | 


I will endeavor to furnish your readers with my 
promised report of the Industrial School, of which 
your correspondent 18 an officer. Situated upon 
the outskirts of the city, it is the first beacon 
light of civilization in the Pacific Metropolis | 
which greets the eye of the traveler as he hastens 
past upon the railroad; and as it stands first in 
situation, $0 we might also $ay it stand first in | 
usoe., This miniature penitentiary was first s8tafted | 
as an experiment, which through eight years' 
trial and experience has proven to-day its ines- 
timable worth to California in general, and San 
Francisco in particular; for during that time it 
has been occupied by no less than 650 different 
inmates who have no other asylum, being too young. 
for confinement with the more hardened convicts. 
of San Quentin, and above all of that elass who 
were most especlally in need of that parental care, 
tho lack of which has placed tewptation in their! 
way, vice has crossed their path, aud the Police- 
man cended their wanderings by a sentence here. 
"hen 8ent hero their term of «tay is necessarily 
until they arrive at their majority, though many 
aro being constantly diseharged owing to their 

good deportment, and are placed in 80me way of 
farthering their manhood and continuing in the 
path of rectitude. There are 8ome, to be sure, 
who can never be reclaimed, and as predestined | 
beings must hang by the rope if born for it. 1tere, | 
In a general commingling of Civil Rights aud 
equality, you find the American, Chinaman, Negro 
und Indian, with as many foreign nationalities 
as are 10 existence, enjoying, or rather $sharing 
the Same hed, the $amo table, the same care, and | 
the same efforts for reformation—for all are equal | 
here. Our number at present is about 200, of 
whom 165 are boys, senteuced for various crimes, 
mo$st of which are tor a general tendency to va- 
grancy, and "consequently nuisances, One must 
PaSs vover tho field of labor in order to fully ap- 
preciate the amount of work which daily devolves 
upon each officer, It is beyond my power to ex- 
plain Its lNagnitude or to do Justice to its harmony 
In the performance of every tusk, The uses of | 
ths school have b:en clearly expressed, and sut- | 
tied It to 84y that here we have founded a little 
world, Here we live; raise our own means of 
Subsistence as far as possible ; make our own 
S$hows ; ani ome do all our own general work, 
Such as painting, manufacture ef clothing, mason- 
FY, ete,, ete.—thereby giving all u tlorvugh drill | 


cu» 


Bays of this usctul institution : 


—_-_ 


F l 


iv industry, and s0me idea of gaming u live'thood 
|by work, rather than living in indolenco and 
Shame, Here also are their eduoational wants at- | 
tundel to, with regular hours tor study, while | 
g2parate hours are provi for the use of the libra» 
ry, and, in fact, nothin#$ is overlooked that will 
contribute to their comfort, with which their tu- 
ture good behavior is attendant. As for its bene- 
fits they are legions, They how to thouse boys 
who have good homes—and there are many of 
them here— how much they bave lost by their mis- 
behavior, and how month after month thcy are 
kept from their parents” indulgence, by a lack of 
appreciat:zon, So that, when discharged they will 


s$hun the eauxes of their confinement, and contri- 
bute to the happiuess of their househuld, Its re» 
sults are, of cuurse, for goud, for as there must 
uecesearily be in a city like this, many who are 
really in need, and who are driven to exposure by 
waut, these are lodged bere, and their brok@n 
ways are mended ; the hungry are fed; the naked 
are clothed, and the sick ministered unto, in the 
name of Charity, The exhibitfon of their quali- 
tications given a $hort ti;ne ago has been pro- 
avunced by all as excellent, 
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| 8. Vincent College. ; 
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| "This 8eminary is $ituated in Los Ange- 
| 


[ les, in a building erected for the purpose, | 
' and which, though large and convenient, | 
7 being about one hundred feet front,and laid 
out, as to its rooms, 11 a manner which | 
renders it well adapted to the purposes of 


a collegiate institute, 1s yet, we believe, 


COURTESY OF 


only one-third of the building originally | 
dezigned, and which will be completed, if 


| the anticipated $ucCcees should attend the | 


undertaking. That this snecess will he 


Re  EEER 


accompliched, we have no doubt; for we 
' have yet to find a college, under the sn- | 
permtendence of the Catholic church, | 
which has failed to realize the expecta- | 
tions of its founders. 
The building is a large four story house; | 
from the hall in the centre rises the stair- | 
cage. On the right of the entrance door | 
is the private chapel, a very plain hut ! 


\ neatly fitted apartment, large enough to. 


accommodate the pupils ; on the left 18 the 
reception room. The school and recita- | 
{[10n ro00MWs are On the third floor; the up- | 
per 8tory contains the dormitory, a very 


large well-aired apartment; and the refec- | 


tory 1s in the basement. At present, the | 
walls are in an unfinisghed condition, but | 
| during the approaching recess they will 
be plastered, and the wood-work painted. 
The grounds, embracing ten acres, the \ 
gift of Mrs. Childs. but which have been | 
largely extended þy recent purchases, are | 
being laid out in a tasteſful manner ; there | 
18 awple play ground, and the parapherna- | 


Ita of a gymnasinum haye been provided. 


. 
£ 
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| With regard to the house and grounds, | 


there 1s a state of unfinishe lness pervad- 
ing the aspect, but this must not by any | 
means mislead the visitor as to the tho- | 
rough organization of the collegiate 8y 


| tem, or the completeness of the accommo- 


dations for the pupils, either internally or | 
externally, 
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The establishwent is under the charge 


£ : 


of Rev. Father Maegill, a gentleman every | 
way qualifigd for he faithful discharge of | 


the important duties entrusted to him. 
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| Support. 


The vis1tor to the college will be rec 
by him and condueted over the « 
premises; and one cannot fail to he highly 
gratified by his aftability, as well as with 
his easy and polighed manner. Ah} a8. 


Iy 0 


, . 
Nt1re 


Sistants in eyery department are engage, 
or will he procured as may he required 
and parents and guardians may rest axys. 
ed that everything will be done t5 Promcte 


the education of the youth entrusted +; 


| the care of Father Macgill, which ripe 


scholarship, ound judgment and lons 
experience can effect. 
The adyantage to the locality, and jn. 


deed to these southern counties generally. 
| by the establishment of St. Vincent (- 


lege 18 80 great, that we are Sure the peo- | 
ple will exhibit their appreciation of its 
importance by a Iiberal and enlightened 
It is to their interest to do &: 
not, only by thus building up a great qu. 
cational establishment among us, hut by 
keeping In our own community all the 
money which has hitherto been expended 
abroad, even in New York and Boston, 
for the education of our youth, | 


| 
Prone 1i0y 
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The Fourth Seg#ivu of, Toland Medical Caf{ege 


was opened yesterday, with gratifying indications 
that its usefulness is appreciaded, and that in the 
years to come the fame of the College will keen 
pace with the increase of population on the Pacific 
810pe, 

In presence of the Faculty, the students, and « 
larze nutaber of auditors representing searchers 
after truth, the introductory lecture of the cours 
was delivered by Doctor Henry Gibbons, Protess01 


of Wat: FLA M: 11ea, 
in his lecture the Doctor took a comprehensive 
view of the relation of the s8tudy and practic: 
medicine to mental and moral culture, and to th: 
pursuit oþ8cience in general. 

From 1859. to 1864, the Medical Department of the 
University of the Pgcific had thirty graduates; 
£1nce thelast mentioned date, the Toland Metgics! 
College having meanwhile taken. charge of tha! 
branch of education, twenty have graduated, I 
Was a matter of pride to the Professor that no! 
more than two of the whole number had proved 
faithless to their education and to the protess10n 
by engazing in irregular practice. [ 

A regular medical education . instils principles 0! 
honor which cause the physigian to preter poverty 
to the falseehood and knavery of empirics. As a re 
8ult in his experience, the Doctor 8aid young phy+*1- 
clans in California have not enough patience to 1n- 
gure <*uccess. The great gsurgeon, Sir Agtley 
Cooper, in the first year of his practice made $25; 

and in the fifth year $500, and yet he hived to eros 
Q reputation, acquired by industry and _ Persever- 
ance, wiich brought him a single fee of $5,000, and 
86CUred to him the reccipi of $100,000 per anguim, 
[t was to be regretted that young paysiclans WOE! 
too frequently horn to wealth, and are theretore 
likely to remit that degree of res0lution, Ppersever- 
ance and industry which are handmaids of poV- 
erty. hat California doctor would $tay Bron a 
place wiere he received but $25 in a year! Phys 
Clans perſorm agreater amount of charitable 801 Viee 
than any other elass of professional.men. The ars! 
duty 0 hysician 18-10 attend to the poor. Fro0 
ably one-halt the work of physicians in America 1+ 
gratuitous In Europe, attendants salaried by 
GoVernment attend 8ucn patients, but 10 American 
exties the practice is not found, All that 18 a8Kee 101 
In return 1s gratitude, or courtesy. A pertuneut an- 
ecaote was related in that connection. Sir J ames 
Eyre once called on a young doctor, in London, 
and fourrd the office filled with patients. He con- 
gratuiated his young triend on the evidence OI bl 
pProtesslonal pros$perity, and, judging Irom tne 
number ot patients in view, $aid he, ** You must be 
+4Att1 jy  pankad 
getting On tamously ? $UDpose I am,” replied 
the you man, ** but I will tell you a 8ecret. 181 
moruing 1] have prexeribed for eight patients. 1n 
return, 81x gave me nothing, the 8eventh gave me 
a guinea, and 1 have just given the guinea tO Ut 
eighth [n the physician's decalogue the ors! 
COMMUN 1, © Thou 8halt at aliftimes attend to tne 
© ® . . * I a+ «© 
POOP, An interesting reminizeence Was told 0: + 
dictinguizhed phygtcian in Philadelphia, W410. | 
when sigx, or required to be absent from his duties, 
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| At intervals during the exercises, the immenese 
audience was regaled with excelient music by Wil- 
lis' Brass Band. 
The youthful orators were the recipients of many 
Aloral contributions from their lady admirers. 
A very scholarly and polished oration was next 
delivered by Rov. J. A. Benton, Pastor of the Tay- 
lor 8treet Congregational Churck, and a graduate 
of Yale Colleges. 
Then came the conferring of degrees, after which 
usic by the band. A benediction was pronounced 
before the exercizes terminated. 


ES 


The following are the names of the Graduating | 


ass, With the standing and honors: John Lyman 


| 


Ot waters; and the glory cast 
here lilies rose and fell. 
80, aa I pace this barren beach, 
ere airs are dank and hours are slow, 
I taste the fruitage out of reach, 
And feel the tropics* glow. 


T 8ight the dim and perilous 
Antipodes; unfexrivg 8till: 
Magnetic moons have led me thus, 
Sweet airs my spread 8ails i111. 


All prisons are 2ccessible 
To 6, $0 every gate ajar; 
Space 15 d4nnihilated, full— 
Kemoteness is not far. 


£0 speeds the s80n! eccaped from earth: 
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i moe Would roll bagk the tide ol 


——_d Y EATE, None of tnese 0ut*iae 
© © Have any great men. Hydropaluy came 
we” Nicears, but antike Nizgaray It has dried wp. 
N el4 hermic and toddy-pAansts recely ed 
on ode of atteation. Homo pathists Were 79 
a" 11, tor reliance on faith, 1nagimallicn ana 
- , 4 | the u8e Of &ugar of lead, while Dy aro- 
erty wr ommended the unstinted use of cold 
ranger argcked wheat. The inventor of ihe 
onathic eystem—Whose name 18 almost Ivrgot- 
© ard could not probably be correctly 8pelled by 
wo: twonty of the brightest pupils in the public 
m ie—and ali his followers, the doctor regarded 
4 :(\imate 80ns of Neptune, They had had 


! vet they had done nothing but eur 


tho ET ht of £4 ENote, 


If children are not trained to usefu] 
o23 they nocessarily follow vice. The old corner 
the Kepublic, slayery, has been destroyed 


tt VeArs Ol opportunity to mould the public 
1ind, and recommend themselyes tothe apprecia- 
| hright intelligence developed during 


| homes lves with a Chinese wall, impervious 


en dency of the present day is to eduzrate 


m4 /8 are now reconstructing the Union on the 
now ha-is of universal education. Un this topic 
he Doctor spoke very feelingly and truthfully. 
Loviclation against quackery 18 a doubtful policy. 
If the people open their eyes and choose to make 


\aws for their own protection, let them do 80, But 
if physicians attempt it, their motives will be de- 
famed. The past action of phvsicians who have 
Mn in the Legislature of California, and made 
attempts to induce legislation on this 8ubject, has 


ot heen fruitful of good in this particular, and 


further efforts in that behalf are deprecated, 


He insisted that the State onght in a measure to 
educate thoze who are to guard the health and 


lives of children, or at all events afford facilities | 


to thoze who do. In a few instanges this has been 
love in other States, 80 far as concerns diesec- 


tions, by proyiding that the bodies of persons dying 
in public institutions, and not claimed by friends 
or relatives, should be at the dispoeal of physicians, 


under proper resirictions. We have 8uch a law ir 
Caliſornia, It effectually cecures private cemeteries 


from invasion, People make a grand mistake in 
gupposing that doctors are always on the 
lookout for 8ubjects to dissect, and prowlins 
like hyenas in graveyards. Diszections are done 
nly in connection with sehools, and a very s8mall 
FLO [ TAL ofs8 801166, \ of, one Dh y#1cian F 
fifty, £a'd he, ever dissects a dead body aiter he has 
| ed his dit Ioma. Without anatomical dizzec: 
141 can be fitted to practice medicine and 
urgery, If you don't allow the dead to be dissect- 
|, the livicg must suffer for it. The prejudice 
t dis*gctions, the lecturer insisted, 18 childish 


and barbarian, esnecially against the examination 
of the body after death to inquire into the nature 
| 186286, Physicians Should 49 this in all 1m- 
ortant eazcs, It was the experience of physicians 
1at the clergyman of the family would inalmost 
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[From the Daily Alts, June 4th. | if 


COMMENCEMENT OP THE COLLEGE OF CAJl- 
IFORNIA, | 


The commencement of the College of Californs 
took place in the College School Hall, in Oakland 
yesterday morning, A large number of the literai 
from this city and interior counties attended th 
exercises, which commenced at 11 o'clock by a fer 
vent prayer by Rev S. H. Willey, Vice-President © 
the Institution. The following named young gen 
tlemen then delivered their graduating oration; 
Which were characterized by unusual ability: 


Salutatory, in Latin, by Richard Eugene Postor 
arysvills, 
ration, © Empiricism,” by Charles Allen Duc 
ley, Mokelumne Hi o g | fp 
Oration, © Our Mothers,” by Richard Eug 
ofton, Marysville. : 


ration and Valedictory Address, Truth and 
plication, ' by Charles Augustus Wetmort, 0a, 


<03 188]18t in obtaining the consent of the re- 


The lecture abounded with interesting faqs and 
1gzeztions founded on well recognized theories 
| practical obzervation, The audience plainly 
164 their 8atisfaction by applause at it4lese 
26z810n of 1856 commenced with thirty-six 

, that of 1867 will include a larger nutber. 


———— 
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honor; Richard Eugene to 
Charles Augustus VW etmore, 4.754, first honor, 


first honor; 4.25 to 4.50 gives a 8econd 


hundredths. 
ASSOCIATED ALUMNI OF THE PACIFIC, 


the College school hall. 


tion Rev. Q, Þ. Fitzgerald, George 
Mr. Beckwith, Vice President Kelley, Dr. 


fes8ors of the 
Merritt of Oakland. 


during the exercises. 


Stone, Prevident, who announce 
would be offered by Rev, Mr. Beckwith. 


dent of the Collegs, Rey. S. 


ORATION OF DR, I, E, DWINELLE., 


mento, 
THE POEM, 


Charles 


demonstrations of approval: 


When dusk and dark the valley fill, 
And 80litary stars burn clear: 
My fancy wanders where it will— 
I cannot hold it here. 


My feet are on the cool, damp s8and, 
here faintly pencilled waves are traced; 
But on my brow the fevered hand 
Of Araby is placed. 


The sultry winds no longer 8eem 
0 chill mo; and the marshes fade 
Through deserts in a twilit dream— 
y pilgrimage is made, 


The shadow of a pyramid 
Dz»scends upon me, and it brings 
A glowing vision; here is hid 
The s8piced dust of kings. 


The caravans return; I know 
The silyer lanterns and the feast; 
Where airs are faint with 8weets, and 10! 
The s8plendors of the Kast. 


These shadows curse the fool that mocks 
here the 8wart visaged kneelers 8WAIm, 
Across the trembling mooa there stalks 
The LIbis' sacred form. 


$2s ones ow 2) struggling flame, 

moke-mutiled, and stark figures 

Athwart, to glut the hellish = EY 
That smoulders in their breast. 


Illumined mists that lift apart 
And purpling skies that deepen fast; 
The great Sun, with his blazing heart, 
Looks on the desert vast. 


Some night bird calls me back again: 
Lo! I have paced this 8and the while: 
Here must I, with my fellow-men, 
Forget the mystic Nile. 


A nightingale, the bird of epring, 
And ripples sliding to my feet, 

The drooping leaves a quivering, 
0, summer night! replete. 


With memories of nights by-gone, 
When I have waited by the 8en, 
And wondered if the coming dawn 
Would prove my dream to me. 


A 8wift canoe that clove the wave, 
uoyant as a bird may 8oar, 
The weirdness that the calm light gave 
The shadow-bearded shore, 


The holy hour that fled too 800n, 
In echo of a perfect song:; 
The lovely pattern of the moon 
at swain with us along. 


Their meek obesiance as we pazzed 
he reeds. on the nnbroken 8well 


Beard, 4.381, second honor; Clinton Day, 4.269, | 
gecond honor; Charles Allen Dudley, 4 554, firs; | To action, with the pangs of birth 

Poston, 4.655, first honor; ' 
Five 
is the highest mark for the class exercise. There 
are five grades of honors; 4.50 for the course gives a | 
honor; and | 
80 on to the fifth, with differences of twenty-five 


At 3 o'clock, y. x., the As8ociated Alumni of the |He als informed the graduates 0 yol3oges present 
Pacific, composed of graduates of colleges and other |'that they were expected to remain in t 
academic institutions of zsimilar character, met in | the purpose of holding 


There was a brilliant array of intelligence repre- 
_ Ih, 008 Sanages ,0000PTIRg the OR. 
mong the number, we observed Senator Eugens | $5.5; 
Casserly, Chief Justico of the Supreme Court Lo- 8tating that there was a debt of $300 due for ex- 
renz0 Sawyer, Hon. Uscar L. Shafter, Revs. Drs. 
Stebbins, Stone eau Luc!, Sherman Day, Rev. 9, 
A. Benton, State Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
SapaLoms gs yoluntary Gontributions, in order to liquidate the 
Gunn, Interns! Revenue Ass8e880r, all of the Pro- 
College of California, and Mayor 


At the conc]usion of the prayer, the Acting Px - 
Willey, rea&@s 
ery complete and well digested history of the Ool- 
ege and eetablishment of the State Univyersity, 


A yery erudite and elaborate address on univer- 
ities and institutional influences enchanted the at- 
tention of the large and intelligent audience for 
early an hour, the oration beirg the production 
f, and delivered by, Rev. IL. E. Dwinelle, D. D., 
Pastor of the Firs: Congregational Church in Sa- 


After the band had played an inspiriting piece of 
mugsic, the Prezsident introduced to the audience 
rles Warren Stoddard, who delivered the fol- 
owing poem, which was received with flattering 


Intangible as thought it springs 
Forgot in wanderings, 


The unretarded 80ul is left 
Free-winged and hopeful; of the powers 
And memory of pain bere!t— 
Immortal! as the hours. 


| Before adjourning the President gave notice that 
the Alumni Festival would take place at s8ix F. M. 


ory 


—- 


e hall for 


A BUSINESS MEETING. 


Dr. Stone introduced Professor Kellogg, the Sec- 


retary and Treazurer of the Axzﬀociation. After 


penses incurred by the Society, & Committoe, con- 

sting of. Mezsrs, Edward Tompkins, W. n. , 
Barnes and Rev. J. E. Benton, were appointed by 
the Chair to collect annual dues from mem bers, and 


lebt and furnish funds for the furtber immediate 
2X pens86s of the Aggociation. 


DB Aa WI F:. 
In the gallery was «tationed Willis' Brass Band, ff [AA A TAG V1 / {. 


which discoursed delightful muszic, at interyals, 


oY ft, 
The Az80ciation was called to order by Rev. Dr. A ”— HIS Go 4 o 
that prayer | F- 
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SCHOOLS. 


Mr. John Swett, State Superintendent of 
\j Public Instruction, delivered himself of a 
grand 8pcech, before the *'State Teachers' 
Institute,”” in this city, at its late 8ess10n, 
on the glories of the pregent 8ystem of 
| the Public Schools and the progress it has 
;| made under bis afminigstration, His pe- 
; dantic grandiloquence was fully equalled 
| by his self-conceit., After eulogizing the 
[| abolition of slavery and reciting Cullen 
| Bryant's verses against 8lavery, he s8pread 
himself as follows : 

**Puring this eventful period, [the war| 
amid the upheavals of the transition epoch 
of the Nation, in all the loyal States, the 
| Publie Schools have quietly and steadily 
gained strength, The war has proved their 
value, and demonstrated their necessity to 
the existence of a free people. Where 
would the Nation haye been to-day but for 
| the intelligence imparted by free schools 
| during the last quarter of a century? Who 
fought our battles but the men drilled into 
| patriots by the Public Schools? In the 
| great political campaigns 8inco the war, 
' what but the general diffusion of intelligence 
| has kept tho people true to freedem? The 


; 
: 


| character and opinions of the men whose 
| will, expressed through ballot box, makes 
' and amends Constitutions, have been formed 
in the Publio. Schools.” 


| 
j 


| The elaims which Mr. Swett sets up for 
| Public Schools may be more briefly -8tated 
| as follows: They educated the people to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—. 


| abolition, and they brought on the war 
against slavery; they fought the battles, 
carried the elections during the war for the 


4 ne i 
| abolition party, and are now amending 


' the Constitution and 8till controlling the 
ballot box, We freely concede that the 
| Public Schools have heen instrumental in 
_ accomplishing all this, and we think the 
record of its achievements. as made nn hv 


SWETT'S EULOGY OF THE PUBLIC | 


! 
: 


ll %o 
| . 8 &- vo 
i i | 
| & Mr, Swett, 18 sufficient to condemn it for all. 


WM} | time, Under the system'the children of. 
4 good men, who earnestly desired that the 
General Goyernment 8hould confine itself 
 $trictly to the powers delegated to it, that 
each State should attend exclusively to its 
own affairs, and that perfect equality 
| 8hoald be enjoyed by all, have been educ- 
ated by these poigonors to believe their / 
parents were bad -people, that their ideas | 
| were pernicious and not entitled to respeet, | 
| that the Southern people were the vilest of | 
created beings, and that it waa right to de- | 
prive them of their property. All this was 
accomplished while parents were too busy to | 
give any attention to the matter. | 
Mr. Swett inquires where the nation | 
would have been to day but for the intellig- 
' ence imparted by free schools, which pro- 
duced this state of affairs, We will tell 
him. Undisturbed by internal dissensions 
it would have continued to pursue its 
prosperous career, whilst harmony, con-! 
tentment and brotherly love would prevail 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; Southern fields would not have been 
Stained with the blood of brethren who fell 
In a thousand battles; one million of our 
countrymen, whose bones are bleaching on 
the hills and valleys of the South, or are; 
piled in ditches, would be breathing the air 
of Heaven and freedom to-day ; there would 
have been hundreds of thousands less of 
sfarving widows ard orphans; and five 
hundred thousand poor negroes would have 
been 8aved from horribledeaths. All these 
horrors would have been avoided, and, 
moreover, the enormous public debt, which | 
is grinding the masses with opprescive tax- | 
ation, would never have been contracted ; 
| there would have been less opportunities for | 
| the corrups jackals of abolitionism to fatten 
| 08 ill begotten gains from the public. treas- 
ury ; New Kagland woul4 rot have amassed 
| 1ts hundreds of millions through thieving 
| contracts ; the Government would s8till be 
| ad:ninistered Justly and economically, tho | 


| Constitution would be safe and State and 
| Individual rights secure, These are a few 
of the many things which would and would 
not have happened but for the treasonable 
| and pernicious teachings of thuse who had 
' control of the Public Schools, With the 
record betore them, it is about time that 
parents (who, . by the w 
haven't 8ense envugh t 
purpose of a 8chool,) to arouze themselvyes 
and prevent further evils and horrors by 
taking the control of the education of their | 
children into their own hands, 


| 
| 
j 
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ec Natural Scieuces in our Public 
Schools. h 
Address before the Teacher's Institute, in 
Santa Cruz, July 2nd, 1867, by C. L. 
ANDERS0xN, M. D. | 


An 


TEACHERS AND FRIENDS:—1 propose for a tew 
'noments to Cull your attention to a matter af no | 
little Importance in our Public Sehool System. 
It is well to tithe the ntiut anise and cummin”— | 
'0 81bque the languages, to consider the abstrac- 
[1008 of mathematics and the 8ciences, to discuss 
te Self-Reporting System, the best wethods of 
teaching arithmetic, the utility or inultility of 
ealisthonies, or 8peaking pieces. But I will leave 


* 


"it eyer u8ed, a globe, und ome maps intended as 


these things for those who are better abte to ats- 


enss them, and beg leave to 8ay a word in favor | 


of a cotnmand as old as the creation. One of tho 
«weightier matters of law”” which you will find 


recorded in the ls! chapter of Genesis in which | 


the Almighty, makes it the duty of man to 8UB- 
DUE THR EARTH. le 8ays to him «You $ball 
have dominion over the fish of the ca, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. I have given you 
every herb bearing sced, which is upon the tace 
of the earth, and every tree, in the which is the 
frait of a tree ytelding ed, to you it {hall be for 
moat.” 

Although of late years an advance in this 
country has hecn made by the introduction of 
books to facilitate the study of Natural History, 
and to interest the young mind in a eystematic 


study of nature ; yet, a person going into 506 | 


of our Publie Schools would be very likely im- 
preszed with the idea \hat Nature (by which I 
mean God's material wolks,) had been carefully 
locked oatside of the sehod-room, and that noth - 


y » | 
maT) 


ing but shadoys and abstnections were allowed in| 
the presence of the litth class of knowledge | 
seckers, Fave @ few scauttered fragments, as ex- 
euses for object teachinz—a blackboard, seldom 


fashionable ornaments more than for use—4a child 
must grasp in the blank regions of nonentity for 
the illustration to ideas that are to people its mind 
in future years, | 

Vac fault is that many of the teachers have not 
veen properly taught, and conseqnently all the 1- 
[ustrations that wealth could furnish would be of 
little avail in. a 8chooul room where nothing but 
alstractions are dealt with. 

I am in favor of going back to the priMITIVE 
in $0106 matters of education, Our 8chool ad- 
vrantages do not increaze with the number of. cur 
$:h001 houses, as $0me might sxppose, Socrates 
had no lecture room, but tanght in the groves of 
Academaus or the Lyceum of Athens. Aristotle 
als0 taught in groves, and during his walks gave 
1is lectures. He was an object teacher, and had 
seyeral thonsand pers0ns. engaged in collecting 
$pecimens to illustrate his leetures, He was a} 
walking teacher, We need more of that kind, 
[t is a good thing to have a teacher's desk in the 
8ehoo! room, hut the teacher <hould not be chained 
to it, and the teacher's pupils, like ethose of the 
zreat philospher, should to a certain extent be 
peripatetics (walking students,) whitst engaged in 
:tudy. 

zat tho greatest teacher of all, one © who 
tanght as never man taught;” had no school room. 
He gave bis leszons on the mountains, by the lake 
ide, in the desert place, or it the Jewish temple. 
[le was an. object teacher and drew his illustra- 
tions from common things in Natural History, 
[le never went to s8ch90l in bis life. The trees, the 
rocks, the fields, the fishes, the winds and the 8ky 
were s0me of his books. He was the most primi- 
tive and yet most effective of all teachers. And 
here I may sately state that before or since h18 


The trouble with our common Schools iq 
| they try too 800n to becomo Uxcomoy, ,. | 
oughness in useful 8tudies is too often *orifnl | 
to show in the ornamental. T would rather ho 

a young lady recite well the history,past, Ges Wol 
and prospective of a grain- of wheat, w_ gh | 
steak, than a fine poem ſrom Byron or Seek 
My tasto may be uneultivated, or mY 
enongh; but as long as We have mate 
our happiness will often depend 
take, and the kaowledgzo we have 
try shoald not be neglected ; neither Should beep. 
steaks ant bread, Our happiness depe _ 
both, *These ought ye to have done, and 
leave the other undone.” 


lerea] | 
rial bodies! 
on the cars wel 
, Of them, Poe.! 


nds 6n/ 
an ngt to ; 


What do we s8end our, children t9 $<ho6] | 
| To receive an education. And what docs an Met 
eation cousist of according the faxhionabls met 
| [ need not quote the courses of Study laid Pint, ; 
4 in our numerous eatalozues of California ates 
} Yon know what they are. You have attended ex. 
| aminations and read reports of theta in the f 


' - : papers, | 
and judging from these you must voor, mms £ 
nine-tenths of the pupils are being Prepared "ul 


' the 8tage, tho political arena, or tome 
tice, instead of the every day common life duties | 

. of men and women. No wonder that «5 many | 
men hecome office-seeking politicians instead of 
asetul members of 8ociety. And that 8 many | 
women, whose education econsists of a moderite 
ability to perform on the piano, become diseus;eq 
with the realities of life and settle down in matri- 
monial bonds with feeling of compulsion, as pri- | 

' £0ners of a dire fate. | 


Public of. | 


Having found fault with &ome of tho Popular! 
ideas of edncation, 8hall I not sugeest a remedy 
| To do 80 I must deiine what I understand an edy- 
cation to eonsist of. Fhe word itself is exPre88ive 
{in the fullest sense of what is intended. 1t means! 
{ TO.LEAD FORTH. Tt is not to make the mind a ro. 
| pository, or $store-honse of knowledge, It is! 
intended to train the faculties of thy mind by. 
| healthful eXereise that the pers0n may be prepared 
| for the daties of lifs anl to lead forth the ou. 
pil, not unlike Socrates, or Aristotle, ints the/ 

(| groves and common walks of life, teaching by | 

natural objects the most useful kinds of knowl-| 

; elge, Thus the sciences technically Known as! 

| Botany, Loology, Geology, etc., would beeoiue | 

| familiar to the young minds even betore their! 
names might be known. Phy#tology, Chemiztry, | 
Anatomy and Natural Philosophy would nut be 
empty words to pupils thus trained, or led forth, 
by well prepared tcachers. There woull be fitting |. 
and often living illustrations for every less0n, aud 
instead of the dull abstractions in the close air of 
a schyol room, and with pale cheeks, the pupil! 
would enter with zest the 8tudy, whatever It 
miczht be, and at the end of his or her scho0l days 
come forth with **a sound mind in a sound body,” 
This is my idea of what an education 8hould be. 
And in aldition to that kind of knowledge which 
prepares the young mind tv contemplate with ad-| 


{ 


day no teacher of morals, or #cicnce, or religion 
has been eminently suceessful who has not drawn 
largely on tho resvurces of natural science to 1m- 
press and illustrate theoretical idenrs, I need not 


' mention examples, they are famliar to each of | 


y 01E, 

Then how *hall we expect to give more effect to 
teaching in our public schools than by the intro- 
duction of more practical methods of itlustration ? 


And how #hall jllustrations be applied except by |: 
teachers who have a knowledge and aptness In | 


common objects, I do not iasizt. that Natural 
Seience in all its dry GCetails and technicalities 
should be taught at tirst, bnt that a imple elass1- 
licationof the Knowledge in regard to common 
things—a 8ort of outline map of creation should 
be impres8ed upon the young minds by every 
teacher in every clazs prepartory to a mor? thor- 
onzh study, after the elementary branches are 
understood. We want fewer text-books and more 
live teachers, 

l am told that an American edueationist in 
traveling nearly all over Prus#la nevrger 8ay a 


®* teacher with a book in his hand, or in a Sitting | dine without injury to their self-rel 
+$» 


position during the recitation of classes. Nettaer 

[1d tie 862 a pupil receive corporal pup*hn,enkt. 
*v (ff « *} » $7 143 . * : os 

In regard to the efficiency of our pY',tic 8chools 

we are fifty yeurs behind Pruss}%, Woe are jast 


' introducing now what in that eomutry was in full 


practice nearly filly yeF rg ago. We, who have 
watched the progres8 of Frussia, must have 8een 
where her great Nywer lies; for, notwithstanding 
to. great poF.ieal -disadvantages she has from 
tune tote latoredl uncier, ber t 


% 
$4} 


Pea nation. 


[yr instruction in botany and horticulture, 
s8tt:ly of Natural IIistory, 
country In 1819 it was $ti 


knowledge of the reiation of man to God.” 


(his country that 
all, Our California law will need a few wore re 
visions ! 
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Lorough public | 
sch90) 8y8%om alone has placed her, we may $afely | 
", $ecynd at tho prezent time to no other Euro- ; 
Among the furnishings of every 
8chool in a village or 8mall town there is a garden, | 
and this garden is made available to the sebolars | 
In | 
many of tho 8&ehovls there are collections for the |} 

In the law of that | 
tecl that the first vo- 
eation of every school js to train un the young In 
Such a manner as to implant in their minds a 
In 


vocation is the last, or not at 


| | vantage the works of God in a systematie man-, 
ner, I would instil a strong patriotic feeling that! 
would grow, an4 blosz8om, and bear fruit in the! 
every day life of the individual—a feeling that| 
would rise aboye all personal political considera- | 
” tions, tnat would loathe the tricks of selfish office-, 
cookers, and put, to shame the inward thoughts of 
traitorous minds. Thus the public school would 
be a force in our land against which all the bayo- 
nets cf the world would be as weapons of straw. 
California is a new land, and her schools are in 
their infancy. - It is easier here to overevie the 
prejudices of old and erroneous eustoms than 18 
our Kastern States. Let us not follow too rigidly 
their example, but rather Jet ns set an 0xumple 
which may be followed with adyantage by others. 
Let us not only invent a new and sinple *tyle of 
Þ arehiteeture- tor our 8chool houses, but a different | 
ind more natural moulding for tho mind—-a Sort | 
\f mental architecture, which shall sirmplity aud | 
prove the present system, I most heartily pro-| 
o8t however against pressing all the children of |! 
or public schools 1n one mould, and making _—_ 
| lmnitating machines of them. Phis cannot ve! 
iance and 1s | 
dovendence as individuals. It is true we all; 
\ 51414 be fitted as members of the great buman | 
| funily, or cummunity to which we belong. wy 
the making of each pupil just like. every -_ 
Mpil is not decirable, and $hould not be 69 ITY 
'invur school s8ystem., Each pers0n $hould Bl A 
;Þice, and be alapted to that place 1N Such #4, | 
a/ to be a necessity, Sharply defined nt edbtyf 
.lities'give yariety, Interesl, and when propery 
dacated, or led torth, I may add progres*, to 
the human race, Where the 8yStem 01 pabile| 
:chools is carried out which tries to make 080 
2upil read, write, think and act ike _ ay 
vupil we shall have an example of the little wo 
cillage which Poe 80 amusingly deseribes, ” 1 . 
there was Such a uniformity iu eyergtbiny Mate 


| 

TYariation bad neyer been known. The boysehold, 
arrangements of each house, eyen t0 the P13, | 
locks and cabbages were like eyery other house | 
1ntil at a certain time the devil stole into the tow") 
velfrey, and by his antics with the timo regulator | 
'hrew utter confusion into the Community, RN 
When I have 8owetimes een the drill t0 0m 
:hools havo been gubject, going meebanieal!) 


' 


1 


= 
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yrou gh the perto! {on | . 
wt the beitey, who by a tap of the bell might 
11M! 


once alittle orderly egnfusion. I have seen a 
"hoot where oxder was the only thing novom- 
1+<h0d, and the teacher's idea of order was PER- 
".-p STLENCE». To £0 into 8nch a school would 
mind one of Byron's Dream of Darkness : 

The waves were dead, the tides were in their grave, 
"6 1100n, their MI8tress, had expired before ; 
[ho winds were wituered mn the stagnant air 
414 the clouds perished.” 

And now having hinted at a different style of 
wh 001 and mental ar2hitecturefrom what we haye, 
model school for Californians :! 
' A «0h001 honse fitted as a repository for books 
gl : 
; shelter in 86©rmy and dizagreeable weather. 
There might he desks which at times would be con- 
vonient ; but I would never confine the puplis to 
them $0 closely as to intertere Witt their active 
13tures, Or the well being of their bodies. So that 
hee houses $hould belike the poet Wordsworth's 
| ly, When the traveler asked the poct's 8eryant 


rmance, 1 have wishe@foralittle| - : 
| delivered by him on the Tth-of May laet 

before the State Teachers! Institate, in this | | age of womanhood, and if critics detect sbort- 
| city, which contains much interesting mat- comings, we are free to assure her that the 
| ter. Mr. Swett appears to have been in a | JMIONITOR is a field where her budding intel- 

very good &humor with himself, and he lect will always and free gcope. 

boasted of bis many achievements. Among The public school system of education ap- 


| will beg leave to presen1t an outline sketch of a}! 


| objects for the illustration of les80ns, and as 


no Cirect tax for the 8upport of the Schools, 


') be shown to his study, the s8ervant replied. 


$130,000 to $260,000, Two hundred and 


, 


twenty-two thousand dollars more 1s raised 


” 


to the fact that when he entered upon the 


' ers, In the game time, has increased only 


thirty-one per cent, According to Mr, 


| «Here is his library, but hisstudy is out of doors.” 
There 8hould be gardens; collections in natural 
| ienoe both dead and living; a gymnasium ; 
| »yered and uncovered walks, 80 that whatever 
4 zs8 from the youngest and lowest primary to the 
boys and girls' high schvol the teacher would 
| ever lack a fitting illustration to the particular 
| points of a lez8800, I would not have the different 
\ 4vlogies'” in natural 8cience taught as ch at 
first, but would endearor to make young phys1- 
. logists, chemists and zoologists of them, before 
d | they know even the name of the different branches 
J of stady. As to 8pelling, arithmetic and gram- 
_ mar they have plenty of advocates. I am plead- 
$| py for those things that few seem to apprectate, 
y. ind which are of life importance, I must not 
d| ieglect to mention tnat ample provision $8honld 
oY e made for teaching drawing, the rudiments of 
6/ nusic and moral les8ons. These I am eorry to 8ay 
Y | ire too much neglected in nearly all our public 
I&-\ :chools. I most heartily eoncur in what was 80 
as | 2loquently said by Dr. Gibbons yesterday 1n re- 
ue | gard to the importance of drawing; an accom- 
e\r | »lishment which nearly every clild may obtain, 
'Y, but which when it grows up is tard to master, 
be [ Dr. Gibbons urged the importance of drawing 
th, being taught in ail the public scheols to even the 
Ing 'ery youngest and lowest classes, and to enforce 
wa is appeal with carnestngss 8aid he would to-day, | 
' OL zven at his age, give a thousand dollars could he}! 
pil be poesessed of a mere rudimentary knowledge | 
F I that would enable him to draw with anyting like 
at fr aceuracy.—SECRETARY, TEACHER'S INs7.] Andto|| 
Jo | Stccued with this model 8chool we must have a]! 
he. model teacher, But fortunately with the advance 
Lich of 8cicnce 8ince Athenian times there are many in 
ad- | our midst who now know, or might know in a 
140 | short time, more than Socrates or Aristotle, who 
that | would make Successful teachers in every Acade- 
the | mian grove of Calitornia. Time, patience and 
tuat | perseyerance will bring aboat great revolutions in 
at eust0ms and zentiments, I am not the tirst, but 
Wee- | perhaps* the last and least in this work. 
ts ol Let us however all work, and work together, 80, 
rould | that we Shall leave a better generation than oute| 
Jay 0- to come atter u3, who 8hall be patriots above 80rd 
raw. | | ambition; who shall study to subdue the eartt, 
ire 18 and have dominion over the things uf earth, ar 
0 the} and water, not oniy for, meat of the body, but alio 
idly | | for 64 mind, that the Soul May be led though Gods 
Sg | ; Works up to Himselfr, 
may Nc ion nos it has not been my aim t» 
TI | eg what Is govd already in our 8chook: 
wrt ut rather to Increasc the good and correct wht 
ahatl may be impertect in our practice, # 
; wrt 0P, $3 L have #8, let us Work together, 
4 nro- ot i: TLOAans mo ood has given us to LU PE8, | | 
An” 11s WiSdom and goodness on the minds of our 
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40 errant he has been, We desire to call, 
\ which | *fition to 80me of the features of his ad-/ 
vnically 8 Winiztration, 


We have before us a copy of an addres; 
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' His idea 8eems to be that the people are 


valuable only in proportion as. they pay 
taxes, and the more that is extorted from | 
them the greater is the glory of him who 
accomplishes the ſeat. In another park of | 
his address he could not conceal his gon: | 
tempt for them, Is congratulatel the as- | 
zembled wisdom before him on the fact that 


they had triumphed oyer *'the prejudices of 
parents who are too ignorant to comprehend 
lhe purpose of a 8chodl.” 

This is the man who presents hinmself be- 
fore the people for re-election. The people, 
we think, will be too #gnorant to compre- 
hend the value of his s8ervices, and will 
permit him to retire to private life. 
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Conventual Education. 


FREDERICA, whos communication or. 


* Conventual Education” we take from tht 
Examiner of the 19th ult., made her first ap 
pearance 1n print in her poem on St. Dom 
inic in the Mox1ToR of the 20th July. She 
1s a gifted young lady, not yet arrived at the 


other-items of gloritication he congratulated 
the as8embled teachers on the vast ingreaze 'States, and a topic which 13 often ably dis- 
| of the expense.of the School 8ystem to the | cussed in public as8emblages, and frequently 
State under his management. Le said that | found as a leader in many of our daily jour 
in 1863 the annual amount of money ex- 
pended for Public Sehools was $480,000 ; 


now 1t 18 nearly a million, Then there was | lof the above mentioned educational $ystem, 


now there 18 an annual tas of eight cents 
on the one hundred dollars, and $1Y).000 a 
year 18 ralsed by this means. The State 
apportionment has been 1ncreased from 


by City and County School taxes than there | 
was then, and the amount raised by Distriet | 
taxes has been increased from $7,000 to $73, - | 
000 per annum, In short, he congratulated ' 
his friends over the fact that he had in- | 
| ereaced the annual cxnenses of the School | 
' Department about half a million doilars a | 
year, If re-elected, there is no telling | 
where the expenses Will stop, To show the | 
teachers how talthfully he had labored for | 
their interests, he referred with exultation | 


duties of his office the amount paid for 
 teachers' salaries Fas $328,000 ; now, he 
89s, it is $550,000—an increase of 8ixty- 
| eight per cent., while the number of teach- | 


' Swett's own showing, the annual expenscs | 
| of the Schools has been increased under his | 
management from thirty cents to fifty cents | 
| 08 each one hundred dollars of assessed | 
' property 1n the State, and the cost per census | 
' child has run upfrom six dollars and fifteen | 
| cents to ten dollars and twenty cents. It | 

' must be confessed that Mr. Swett's financial | 
' | management has been a brilliant 8uccess. | 


"Ne R———————-+Notre Dame, San Jose, that justly renowned 


pears to form quite an engrossing 8ubject of 
contemplation for the citizens of the United 


nals. Why sbould it not be 80? For America 
can not only boast of her Demosthenexes, 
Aristotles, Sallusts and Strabos, but, by means 


She can- justly claim that among the many 
million inhabitants who enjoy the benefits of 
the freedom of her laws and institutions, she 
has none 80 shrouded in the total darkness of 
ignorance, or 80 mentally dejected, as a large 
portion of the population of England, who 
dwell in the colleries and are scattered 
\ throughout many of her hires. 

But while we admire the benefits to be de- 
rived from our public schools and extol the 
efficacy of the means therein employed to 
impart knowledge, we must not disregard the 
numberless merits of her colleges and con- | 
vents—those depositories of the arts and | 
Sclences—Which have produced persons who | 
Leve played an active part in the drama of 
'* Qur Union,” since the period of its earliest | 
bistory, and who proved worthy represent- 
atives of the noble institutions within whose 
walls were carefully planted and nurtured 
seeds of an education the foliage of which, 
£ubsequently, added to the laurels which deck ; 
" the brow of our Goddess of Liberty. Take ; 
for instance Carroll, one of the s8igners of . 
the Declaration of Independence. Did the 
education which he received in a Roman | 

Catholic College contaminate his noble spirit ? 
Though instructed by the Jesuits, that much | 
| injured order, this once rough diamond was 
* wrought into a gem of the purest Juster, 
; which shed its rays ever our Republic, 
I have digressed for a s8uflicient length of 
time from my subject: my 1latention is t 
| peak exclusively of convents. Blinded 
bigotry has led many to consider these insti- 
tutions as an asylum for the numerous evils : 
1{alsely alleged to exist in the Hosom of Cath+ 
oliciem. How many thrilling romances are 
'daily is8ued from the press, in which the most 
'terrible and heart-rending 8cens are laid 
within those peaceful walls, by authors who 
s$acrifice veracity for pecuniary motives, and 
depict evils which have birth and are matured 
within the precincts of their own vicious 
imaginations. Even the prejudiced, when 
visiting such institutions, cannot fail to envy 
the contentment which reigns 8upreme in 
'those abodes of education, and admire the 
spirit of s8cience which manifestly dwells 
within them; a s8pirit of noble 8cience un- 
{ainted by vice, and undimmed by the clouds 
2f skepticiam and infidelity, though on leaving 
tbe silent retreats of religion and learning, 
bigotry and self-interest may lead bim to 
peak and write sentiments opposed even to 
11s own innate sense of truth and justice. 

We often hear it aserted that prayer and 
fasting are the employments with which the 
hours are whiled away in convents, and that 
the time which should be. occupied in ex- 
/panding the mental faculties, and bringing to 
light the treasures which are buried in the 
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\ing their pupils a false idea of the world, and | 
conducting them on in that path which leads 
to the cloister. I have for three years pur- 
s1ed my course of studies at,the convent of 


Academy of the Pacific, and $0, from per- 3 
onal experience, can attes: to the error of op 


the above assertion. .It would be tedious to i 
enter into a full detail of the daily order of 3 
exerci:es, but svſlice it to 8ay, that each day, F 
from 814 o'clock A. M. to 12 M., and from 


11; to 4 P. M., 18 pas8ed in the class-room, in 
the recitation of les80ns which must be 
thoroughly understood, and explained before | 
receiving the approbation of the teachers. In 0s 
connection with these recitations, there are 
various exercises, both oral and written, 
'which practically explain the knowledge theo- 
retically imparted in the less8ons. The hours: 
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| These were thoroughly examined by an in- 


| worthy of the honors conferred on them, and 
 attest 10 the proficiency of their profes80rs. | 


not spent within the class-room precincts are 


assigned for recreation. As to prayer, at the| the sixteen years1t 
Western coast, 1t has 
two young ladies. 


ard; it is true all were required to attend! daughter of our promine ata 
4 der, a gentleman fully competent of judging 


whether his daughfer was really making that 


opening and closing of each day we were 
a-8embled to pay homage to our Sovereign 


tor the purpose of conforming to good order, 
but the corporal presence of Protestants only 


-ement in her stuc« 
was Cxacted, no attempt having ever been adyancemen | 
4 n quently gained for her the laurels she 80 


made to compel, or even induce them to join 


eiritually in the devotional exercises, ac- nobly won. 


And may I young lady far adv wy : 
4 Temple of Science when sbe Joined the pu- 


cording to the Catholic form. 
13k could Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protest- 


To breathe forth, each morning. pils of Notre Dame. rs! 
ant, GEO ; q Nat a year would be sufficient to gain the 


Were fast- honors of graduation, but, before 8$he had 
gpent many months at the Convent, she 
was fully persuaded that two years only 
would enable her to reach their standard | 


of graduation. 


nd evening, their hearts in prayer and 
'hanksgiving to their Creator ? as 
10 A conventual amusement, I fear me visIt- 
 ,r3 to the convent would be greeted by more 
:thereal looking young ladies and fewer rosy, 
\calthy, happy young faces. 
California has presented such a field for 
he acquirement of wealth that many have 
:1ddenly arisen from the depths of poverty 
and obscurity, to revel in un wonted comforts 
and comparative affluence. Such being ig- 
norant themselves, conclude to educate their 
jzughters. This would be a wise determin- | 
ation, did they consider education in its 
proper light. | 
rear in a convent should be s8ufficient to make, | 
of girls who scarcely pos8ess a thorough 
knowledge of the contents of Sargent's 
Primer, dashing, brilliant young ladies, the 
lame of whose acquirements would be car- 
ried far and wide. The daughters, not being 
;-cus.omed to refinement, have, before they 
*ntered these 8chools, in place of applying 
themselves to the improvement of their in- 
tellects, gpent the time in endeavoring to 
show, to the best advantage, the wealth of 
which they are possessed. When, at the 
close of the 8Cholastic term, the tond father 
1s pregented with a Gisapproving report, in 
place of the expected dinloma, he instantly 
condemns the institution, and declares that 
more religion than learning was forced upon 
bis daughter. He is strong in his invectives 
against Catholic schools in general, and con- 
vents in particular. 
la looking over the Pacific, one of our 
weekly papers, I noticed a correspondence 
entitled *Roman Catholic Schools.” Among 


tle many as38ertions made therein, I would | 
ike to call attention to one paragraph in par- | 
ticular, The writer 8ays, * they have many | 
zraduates from their academies, colleges, and | 
$minaries, yet it geems 8ingular that while 
our public schools give good wages to teach- 
er2, the Catholic graduateg.gcarcely ever ap- | | 
ply for a situation to teach even in Catholic 
communitiess Why 80? We know of no! 
other rea*on than that their education is of | 
that character which renders them unable to 
endure the test of examination_by the State 
or County examiners.” With all due defer- 
nee to © Y.$S..” I am npleazed tn he able tn 
contradict the above erroneous statement. 


[ 


Among the members of the pioneer graduat- 
| 4 a Sage = 

ing class of the San Francisco City Normal | 
School, were three young ladies ranking 
| lighest in the class, who had received their 
- | education at Roman Catholic convents, and 
| then held the highest positions in our 8chools. 


» |, 
” | 


telligent and well-informed board of gentle- 

men, whom 1t may be inferred from their 
| birth and training, were not bia-ed by any 
| religious 8ympathy with the applicants. 
| They nevertheless declared thes2 young 
| ladies qualified to receive the honors of 
| graduation. At the present time, there are 
| among the public school techers two ladies, 
| who are considered as s8econd-grade pupils at 


| ny 
| Notre Dame. Ttese have been examined by 


| our present learned Board, and regarded by 
them as fully competent to serve as teachers. 

As to the many graduates 8ent forth from 

| the Catholic colleges and academies, I may 
| fearlessly as8ert, that there are on an 
| average more graduates in two years from 
the Protestant institutions than have been 
'sent from all the Catholic schools together 
since their organization, 'The College in 
yanta Clara which is under the Superv1s1on of 
the Je8uite, rarely proclaims more than two 
graduates each year, and these all prove 
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As for the Convent of Notre Dame, during 


has sbed its light over our 
granted diplomas to but 
One was Miss Lander, | 
nt citizen, Col. Lan- 


lies which 8ubse- 


The other was Miss Webb, a 
of on the road to the 


At first sbe considered 


All competynt and unprejudic2d persons | 


will not fail to confer on these 8chools the 
raises they Justly deserve. 
Reitond h wal as Catbolic, cannct but 
$66 the benefits of the institutions where the 
teachers devote thejr lives to the advance- 
ment of Science and the Arts, and heartily 
wish that Notre Dame, St. Catherine's, and 
But, according to their idea, a| all our other Catholic academies, may CON- | 
tinue to flourish, and by their wise 1nstruc- 
tions send forth to the world young ladies 


The educated 


who will be a pride and an ornament to 
Californta. A þ REDERICA. 
San FRANCISCO, July 17, 1567. 
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Catholic Education, 


Judging by the reports of school closings. 


that have been transmitted to us during 
the past few weeks, we must conclude 


that Catholic education has advanced with. 


giant 8trides in California, A broad 
foundation has been laid, the principle of 
founding 8chools for our Catholic chil+ 
dren has been established, and it now re- 
mains for us to increase their number 
until they 8uffice for every Catholic child 
in the State, and to raise their educational 


| character to the highest possible standard. 


Independently of the 8upernatural effects 
of the sacraments, the Church exercises 
her control over men by different human 
means, 
her way as a new dyctrine, she relies on 
the enthusiasgm which follows individual 
convers1ons, and parental zeal easily finds 
the means of training up the young in 
Strong. religious principles. 
the case in the ancient Roman empire, and 
Such 18 now the case among the Catholics 
of China or Anam. Apain, in countries 


which are entirely or for the greater part || 
Catholic, there is a certain 80cial influ- | 


ence which keeps men in the Church, 
even 80metimes without much instruction, 
as was the case in Ireland during the pe- 
nal laws. But in countries where many 
religions are proſessed and where the en- 
thusiasm of new conversion does not ani- 


mate the members of the Church to a 


universal zeal, it is neces8ary to provide 


other means for training up the young in 


religion and morality, and this means is 
Christian 8chools. 


In Europe, where long experience has 
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In countries where $he is making | 


Such was 
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taught the necessity of re8pecting reiiguwu, 
conseclience, the 8chools 'of Catholics and 
Protestants alike are Supported by thy 
State as the most efficient Preventatives 
of crime, and that even in countries like 
Austria, Bavaria, Prussia and England 
where the existence of an eStablicheq 
church would make the introduction of a 
uniform religious training into the public 
Schools at least consistent with the na- 
tional policy, Centuries of dissension, 
however, have taught the Statesmen of 
| Europe the mischief and uselessness of 
interfering with religious convictions, ang 
though, no doubt, Herr Von Bismarck 
would personally object to Catholic 1deas, 


| yet he has wiedom enough to drop his 


own peculiar religious or irreligious no- 
tions when dealing with questions of 
statesmanship, and to allow the Prussian 
Catholics to educate their children in ac 
cordance with their- own wishes, while 


conforming to the laws of the State by 
insisting on education, in 80me form, of 
all, Unfortunately, however, American 


| Statesmen have not yet attained an equal 


degree of political 8agacity. It is true there 
1s no e8tablished church here, conformity 
with which might be enforced by the 
State; but in this matter of State 8chool- | 
ing there is every prospect of an we 
lished No church, as fully, if not more 
objectionable, than any other form of 
©tate religion. The great religious wars 
of the 8ixteenth and 8eventeenth centu- 
ries taught the statesmen of Europe the 
necess8ity of conciliating creeds of all de- 
nominations of Christians, but the end- 
less 8ubdivisions of American puritanism 
have only induced our political guides to 


overlook them altogether. A s8ystem re- 
jected by Europe is considered just the 
thing by our political Solomons. In 
France the no-religion s8ystem was put 


tural effects followed. Infidelity and im- 
morality throve apace ; the population, it 
is true, did not absolutely begin to die 
| out, like our model Moassachusetts 


\and the 


A LY 


Puritans, but it became almost s8tation- 
{ary. 'The State patronage of no»r#ligion 
was overthrown by the present Empzror, 
remarkable increase of the 
[population 8ince his acces8ion 8hows 


| that 8ocially and morally the country 


has benefitted by its abolition. How- 
ever, we can hardly suspect that the 
neces8ity of combining religious instruc- 
tion with mutual toleration in the public 
schools will force itself on the minds ol 
our 8tatesmen just yet. To them, 
least, the present school sys8tem 1s a neV 
idea, and until they learn like the French 


people its fruits by bitter experience, they 


will try to propagate it with all the In- 
tolerance and narrowness of view which 
8 often characterizes the upholders of 
novelties real or 8upposed. In the mean- 
| time, the Catholics of Americas cannot at- 
' ford to wait for the inevitable change, 07 


on its trial for half a century, and its na- | 


ir young generation | to the 
influences of the no-religion, political-n- 
glerance 8yStem of education. They 
au8t »stablish and maintain their own 
cchools, even If the State obliges them 
yesides to contribute to those which they 
| ava 
a Catholl 8chools must equal if not 
zurpass the State institutions. Our col- 
|eges and high 8chools are unsurpas8ed 
hy any, but we s8tand In need of an im- 
| roved machinery for supplying our 
primary schools with teachers. In the 
frst place 1t is necessary to provide lib- 
erally for the remuneration of teachers, 
[t is idle to expect that any man qualified 
for the task will adopt 80 labprious a life 


S \,0 entrust the 


|keep them in our $ervice for less than 
'the State offers them in its employment. 
[t may be hard to raise the necessary 


\ funds, but raised they must be, and 8urely 


trained teachers, for until s8uch time as 


| that can be provided, we must be to a 
| great extent dependent on chance, often 
] employing men of 8mall qualifications for 
; the purpose. We must have a union of all 


the 8chools of the diocese into a common 
organization wita a regular 8ystem, and 
not content ourselves with isolated paro- 
chial efforts. The s00ner we commence 
to labor for the accomplishment of 
these objects the better. Much, 
very much has been already done 
for Catholic education. Woe have es- 
tablished primary 8chools all through 


i] themselves of. Moreover | 


for inadequate wages, or that we can. 


California at least can do it. We also re-. 
quire a training school to '8upply us with | 


. NEE Hs fe 1 = out a large income, a large library, a large 


m the States, and it now remains for to in- 
to crease them, to perfect and unite them in 
re- a common organization, that we may be 
the able to carry on the war with ignorance 
In and vice, which 1t is the mis81on of the 
put Church to maintain throughout the world. 
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\e&Lonstitution of California promised 
10WS *eVenteen years ago that a State University 
ntry zLould be establiehed, and Congress gave a 
Tow- [berg] donation of land to axsizst it, but 
the nothing has been done further towards its 
| *tablishment, nor is there any prospect that 
truCc- inything will be done 800n, Meantime the 
nblic -0a8t needs a University, and it is -evident 
3s of nat it must look tothe people and not to the 
>iute Treasury for its 8upport. Such an in- 
z Þ 0 is a business necessity. If we look 
nev % 1h merely' from the standpoint of the 
rench almighty dollar, we must have a University,, 
they [16 people of this coast cannot atford to 861 
9 


| ielr children 86everal thousand miles to get 
e 1N- « (Ollegiate education. Tt is true that living 
yhich * more cogtly here now than it is in the col- 
rs of ed lowng of the Eastern States, but every 

Jer brings us nearer an equality, and before 


ean- A SW | : 
. 4 | 1yorsty can be brought into complete 
ot al ol. nr” order, all the necessaries of life may 
ge, Or "4s cneap in California as in New York, 


}, Al . 
vt, even if the expense were a little greater, 


"* c08t of the journey would be a strong 
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argument 1n tayor of education near nome: 


and then many parents dislike to send their 
children 80 far. Not long since, a young 
alibrnian died at an Eagtern college, and | 
his father now regrets that he did not keep! 
his 80nN near home, 80 that he could have! 
, pergonally 8een that the #1ck boy had the 
best pos8ible treatnfent and nursing, 

The Univeraity should be a Protestant in- 
S$titution. It 8hould represent the sympa-| 
thies or the belief of the majority of the 
people. Oalifornians, as a maxzs, have no 
hostility to Catholicigm as & religion; but 
they object to having any powertu] popular | 
organization under the management of any ' 
'8ect. The University cannot- thrive if it be! 
strictly Methodist or Presbyterian, any more 

- than if strictly Catholic, It must be liberal. 
It must treat all gects in & kindly manner. 
Its professers must not mak® it their business 
lo engage in bitter gectarian controversies. 
It must believe in progress, and toleration, 
and liberal opinions generally. It must not 
8ympathize with bigotry, the Inquisition, 
despotism, torture, and the superstitions of 
the dark agos, : 

It must be near San PFrancisco. This is 
the intellectual centre of the coast. Here 
the ominont authors,, physicists and artists 

; will congregate, and their proximity will en-| 
able them to visit and assist and teach in 
\, the University. This city will furnish many 
of the students, and hore will arrive the 8tu- 
donts from abroad, All the routes of travel 
centre here, and no other place on the cogst 
is 80 accessible-for the population genorally. 
Here the young men from Los Angeles and 
Humboldt, from Visalia and Shasta, from 
Nevada and Oregon, from Arizona, Idaho, 
Alaska and Washington, from Mexico, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Hawaii, and eyen from China 
'and Japan, will come to learn the higher 
branches of s8cience, and to imbibe among a 
multitude of intelligent men the intellectug] 
8pirit of the age, 

These conditions, which we have men- 
tioned, are combined in the College of Cali- 
fornia. It is near San Francisco; it is Pro- 
Lestant; it is not managed in the interest 
of any s8ect; it is establiched in & good 
Situation on an excellent basis, and needs » 
nothing save the general zupport of the com- 

; munity to make it An honor and a benefit to 

{the State. It already bas the favor of most 
of the Protestant churches; but it needs the. 

'as8isLance of all, It is uscless ſor any one 


| » Protestant 8ect, in California, to attempt to 
Ko. 3 4 :# rg PF vv JO; | d 


maintain a regpectabloe college; no one has 
money or students enough, and the reenlt of 
all the experiments has been failure. With- 


number of students and a number of able and 
distinguished profes8ors, nocollege nowadays 
deserves to be called reepectable. 'The mere 
name of college, the attendance of a dozon 
boys who study Latin, and the employment 


ck 


el Gd 


of two or three men who can leach. ag tin, | 
aro not enough, OE” 
One of the great obstacles to collegiate 
education in the United States has been the 
multitude of sectarian colleges; and although 
we havo relatively far more etudents than 
Europegn nations, we are relatively much 
poorer in univyersities. There are in Ger- 
many a dozen universities, each of which can 
hoast of professors whose names are famous 
in the annals of chemistry, phystology, plil- 
ology, geology and hietory; and we must 
emulate and endeayor to equal guch univer- 
zities as those of Heidelberg, Gottingen, Ber- 
lin, Jena, Leipzig and Vienna. The coast 
$hould have at loast one such institution, and 
no other part of the coast can take the load 
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of us, if we manage our advantages well, | 
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SAN FRANCISCo, Sep. 16, 1867, 

Mr. 0. P. Firzatra.v— Dear Sir; The 
Alta California, of the 10th 1nst., 188erts 
| that you'are a *violent Seetarian” and 
| that you: #do not entertain the liberal 
' views upon the subject of Free $hools 
| that are generally held by people of this 
' State,” Other mewspapers have declared 
{you to be a *8ecesslonist,” Your accom: 
| phishments as a'scholar are conceded, and 
your reputation as a man-and a citizen is | 
not otherwise questioned. We therefore 
appeal directly to pou for information re- 
| 8pecting the above:charges. Having per- 


£ 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


in this application. 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. P. Hocs, EK. Ca88ERLY, 
A. WASSERMANN, LIL. MavxARD, 
Ropxay GiB30nNS, Jolrx MiDbLETON, 


{ | Geo. I. Eccns, Mvy1es D. SWEESY, 
| A. T; FLETCHER; T. N. CAZNEAU, 


W ASSERMAN, EGGERS, AND OTHERS — Gen- 
| tlemen: In responee to your letter of 


tarianism, Ufliherality' and seces$10nt8m, 


them all. 


ted States guarantees freedom to all in 


tion, we presube there 18 no impropriety . 


1 To Messss. HocGe, Cas8erLyY, MAYSARD, | 


I6th inst., concerning the charges of sec- | 


| 
| 
' 


| 
[ 
| 
j 


[ 


which bave been made against me, per-- 
mit me to 8ay that | am grateful of the! 
opportunity to. gvow Any innocence ol 


| 


So far from being a violent sectarian,” | 
it has ever been my pride as an American | 
citizen, that the Constitution of the Uni- | 


| the exercise of their religion; and expe: | 


— 


rience has tavght me that it is folly to 


regard 8ect or creed in estimating the. 


goodness of wen. - It 18 upon the rising 


generation and the liberality of our Pub- 
'Tie School system, that we must chiefly 
[rely to harmonize the conflicting preju- 


| dices of nationalities and &ections pecu- | 


| liar to California Society; and "charity 


' for all, tnalice. to none,” should be the | 


| . . . 
| first precept of public instruction, If 


elected Superintendent, I will \recognize | 


| neither party, sect nor creed, in the func- 
tions of that office, and will exert myself 


| to guard the School 8ystern against all en- | 


| cronchtnents of political, 8-ctional or $ec- 
| tarian bias. In one: respect only, | may 
| be illtberal 1m the esthnation of 'xome of 
| my fellow citizens. While I am stronely 
[10 favor of extending educitional fact 


7 ties {0 all, rreespective Of race or COON, 


| deem It Inexpecte! { $0 eCNange the PreS- 


| Ent 8YSt; {1 WH1CH 5 lretwu TY DrOvVides rebar 


| c « * 
ate sctiouls for &[6%% 5 Tlr&n 
Finally, Tam ator a ' 


| following Yo<OLU!t 
| 1latforn RY" 1 
1 Did 01809! &CX1) % 
" the Governumen 


"large? 

Rexolved, Th 

| ted States is the pa 
| country, and thut 
| citizens to 8nch G 
{perpetnal gbligatio; 


| 1ty and good faith, 


"2 


| | Lesolved, That the qQuuesS008 nvolvedinthe 


late rebeliion have been practically settled By 


{the war, aud It is the duty of all to, acquiesce 
;/-þ1n this. 8ettiemert, and, cndearur to restore 
| friendly relations between the different 8ec 


| ttons of the country, and re-establish the Gov 
[ernment in its contitutional authority through: 
out the Union, 

Renewing my thanksfor the opy-rtu- 
{nity to correct the errgneous Statement 
| which has been promulgated a9ninst me, 


141 am; gentlemen, with much respect, 


Yours, troy, 
(0). P:-K1TZGERALD,; 


' 
[ ——— + -< 4 Þ--——— 


Yr 
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| 
z 


0 


mitted yourselVl to become a candidate for | * 


» 9—_— 


the Ms 


WniTrors Alta: The shower which la 


w agreeably yesterday afternoon was not half & | 


-ofreshing as your leader of this morning on th« 
-1bject of © Reforms in Education,” You swepf 
the Geld like a hero. The literary establishment- 
nd edneational spstemas of Europe went down and 
thoze of America went up, at your magic touch, 
with a rapidity and deci-iveness that would hav 
heen amazing if it had not been 80 ludicrous, With 
every allowance for your kind intentions, and 
every regpect for the dignity of your journalietic 
character. ] takes leave to zay that you are qnite a! 
ſault on the =ubject of European—perhaps | might 


timidly add of American edncation. At least the | 


- —_ — - ” al 
' { Jaff BEFORMS TY EDUCATION. 2 6} 


contraet you make is absurd, and your slashing : 
«tatements about the character and compass 0! | 


Kuropean (academic) education are as far from th « | 


real *tate of things as -the ALTa's office is from the 
meridian of Greenwich. The zuljects you men 
tion as unknown to +*tudents of the O1d World at 


the date of their departure from a University, are 


familiar to them as honusehold words long before 
they enter a University, They know by heart the 
wriiers Miiller, Lyell, Locke, Stuart Mill and 
zthers, of whom you 8eem to know at least the 
-ames: ard in the Seminaries, which prepare then 
Cap the Uninerstties, they commonly 8tudy the 
physical eciences and mathematics to a point far 
beyond that which is reached by your Davises and 
var Robinsons, and if there are any others of high 
14me in this country., They do not look upon a 
wvheel-narrow as a trophy of *6tence, it is true, no! 
ereem burkum and gasco01a7e to be a 8tandard of 
knowledze or of taste. Should you douht the gen 
eral correctness of my assertions I can advance 
mbestantial proofs, and ean furnish you with a 
0pjous $et of examination-papers from many iu 


"tial parts of our national eaucation: thelaws whic! 


# 


jt 


terms mentioned. The names of the au- 
thors which he says are as familiar to Eu- 
ropean $t1dents as houschold words long be- 
fore they enter. a university establish this: 
fact beyond the poxsibility of a quibble or 
ovasion. The' works of Miiller, Lyell or 
Mill have not yet risen to 8uch dietinction 
as not only to be translated into all the Eu- 
ropes languages, but to become the tex! 

hooks of Continental or other schools, 

Loc«e is the only one in all that arrgy who 
ma” have attained that extraordinaty pre- 

eminence, But we have other testimon) 

than that of Sir Caarles Ly ell, positive and 

direct though it be, to fortify our position. ; 
Our next witness is the late Prince Albert. ; 
who, in one of his last addresses, deliverec 
at Birmingham, referred to this subject, and 
gpoke as follows: 


The study of the laws by which the Almighty 
governs the universe is, taerefore, our bounden 
duty. Of these laws, our great academies and 2eats 
of edu-ation have rather :rbitrarily selected only 
two £pheres or groups (as I may call them as eg8en 


regulate quantities and proportions which form the 
$Ubject of mathematics; and the laws regulatins 
the exprexsion of our thouzhts through the medi 
um of language, that is to say, granmar, which 
finds its purest expression in the cag88cal lan- 


-0pearn Seminaries. These, I trust, will extend the: . a z 

1roady wide range of your [WSrrontion, and will! $7990 Theze - dds are moat 0 DI roy. og 

end to balance the pinions of the high-flyiug ot. knowledge; their 8tucy trains and elevates tN« 

wgust £pread- eagle, Yours FarSaman, 12d; but they are not the only ones, There ar: 
og” pen lg Onan _ others which we cannot dieregard, which we can 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept, 10th, not do without.” 


; ; : 1 ? , \ £2 * k ”" Fo i _ o 
| | The Statements made by our corre pondent) With these extracts we drop this branch 
1 | n relation” to the English 8ystem of educa-' ping aubject, and © Freehman,” too, till bh: 
: | p z h | | + VU be 7 7 1 
| on at this time, would be very. important 1-4. those additions to his education whic) 
ad interesting if they only happened t0 b' biscommunication 80 painfully displays tha 
"16, The following extracts from the test1 he needs, We will take advantage of the 
© WES 18 1 {ag ; "WO kY . Rn ] 
10ny recently given by Sir voip Lyell. reopening of the question, however, to intro- 
atonre "nolig , | Tos ( & (701 11 18- is 8 . - 
fore the Kaglish 1 ublic Schools C Wm duce the opinions of 80me eminent men upon | 
(| | on, will be gufticiens to 8et that point at »ubject of the folly of confalng studentsl 
"8 2094 to the classics, and the effects that may be 


| {| ogic of their conciusions,” 


—_ 
_ 


F | * W.—As we know your attention has long been : \ p 
urned to this subject, I would beg to ask you, as expected therefrom. The firset whom w« | 


16 regult 0f your ©bservation and experience, what ghall present is a gentleman whose opinions 
ou cones1ider 10 be the position of phy+1cal £cience ; ' , ne | 
(! natural history 11 his Country, 4s Far AS regard: oug! t to gO far v0 86tti6 the question—SIr J. : 
ar educational system ! F. W. Hersckel. In &« letter to the sam« 
* A —T think that it 1 hardly too strong a term | "—_ —_ \ | 
» 8ay that they have PP wWnored, There bas Public Schoo! Commiczsioner to which refer- | 
64 4 move of late in the Untversities to restore nic has a hava hann k _ | 
nem 8omewhat to that place which they formerly ence has above been made, he on tk [ | 
+14 when the $die1.c58 were mach less advanced, I should convider any 8ystem radically faulty | 


at wher in proportion tO what then was known! Which «hould confine itself to the study of the elas- | 
| | hoy held a very fair poziticn; and within the las! $102] languages, and to 80 much of Greek and Ro-! 
| vo hundred yeirs 1 consider them to have been, man hi-tory a8 18 nece8eary to understand the clas-' 


evrived of the »oper position which they ones! Sical authors as its main and primary feature; anc! | 
| #14, The Pubhe Schovis being modelled in a) *hould admit, and that reluctantly, a mere minim- | 
| ; eat Weasure on the gystem of the Universities.| 17: Of extra-clazsical teaching, Such a 8ystem mus! 
| ney nave in like manner entirely neglected them .! necessarly, { conceive, suffer the reasoning faculty 
ven in those s:houls where they are educated! fo langnish and become s8tunted and dwarfed for 
0M-times up to the age of 17 or 18. I think, there-! Want of timely exercize in those years betwee: 
fore, that in that period of the progress of the na ; lourteen and twenty, when the mind has become 
| n0n, When, thess brenehe: have been acquiring! caps ble of consecutive thought and of following 
| wore and more imp rtanee both theoretically »nd! out a train of consecutive argument to a logical con 
Practlonys that bas hep precisely the time when: clusion.” | | 
[N&V Raye been mvre ANY more excluded from the! . yy Y 
(eaching of the h:gher claxsez of this country.” | And this testimony we can S8upplemoen! : 
And again: In his es#ay | 
* { —You consider, then, that as there is no de-! 0” the Athenian orators, he writes: 
ward for physical >ciences and natural bistory at *'* At the time of the revival of literature no man 
the univers ties there 18 NO attempt to 8upply thew could without great and painful labor acquire ar. 
at the xchools? ; accurate and elegant Knowledge of the ancient 
4 'A —Exactly; that is a great reason. However. languages, and, unfortunately then grammatica! 
t wust not be firgotten that th -ze s:hoolmasters F008: philologieal *tudies. without waich it were im- 
are brought up in the universiti+es without a knowl-. poxsible to understand the great works of Athenian 


'with that of Lord Macauley. 


WY no #uch knowledge it is Very natural that | views and denden the 8ensibilities.” 


£641 number of them s8hould etertain 8ome pre- roof G \ mit \ T +11: 

udice, or thiuk very slightingly >f them, 4 rof, Goldwin Smith, in his lectures on 
k k * 4 * history, has taken the samo ground, He 

holds that « knowledge of Greek and Latin 


i4 | . Mn \ % 
Wi T1 Our public schools it FA generally cons dA- 
EY Ot {hat the 81UUY Of the { (ass1 cs FT; the bext pn88ible 


& F | , 9 f : z . . . 
| ; me the mind, but Sap you COnelder that Was ONCE NeCeSSATY, for they guarded the 
| 1G WING 008 not get the bes! pos8thle training it 4+... — &S Ip fe 
'F the 8t dy of the phy81cal 8cjences is emitted? And Lreagures 01 all wizdom. But that day has 
I. uld ky -008ider that the atudy of physical sci- Passed, He 8avys: 
L | 4 CA 1 1NT9 Operation and develops faculties () T [4 has haen eaidq that 8IX months” £tudv of the 
7 od ol att EB. called into activity by elass: language of Schiller and Goethe will now open to 
f 6 y ic a z of ' wr 7 , ” *- _—_ . 
n | "* 4. —Yes, I do, most decidedly. I think the ne- the student more high enjoyment than eix years 


8gtuily of the langnages of Greece and Rome. Tt 3+ 


'eSEATY POWers and the ndgement are mo TTHS : f , , 
10r6 cult] certain that zix months* study of Frenecn Will now 


/ated by these Subjects than by the exclusive 8tudy 


INI aAUIPUARTIDIL Liiivt HIUVIGC HIIZLi UNO ; 411 LFUt 1 
masxtery of the game of chess than 1Yy trans\ating| 
all the Greek and Latin authors ia the worlq ” © 


A cloud of witnesses of the 8ame high 
character might be brought forward to 818. 
tain the position we, have taken, but tha 
above are amply sufficient for all Purpoges 
The evils that have flowed from the syster, 
now £0 generally 10 vogue are not merely 
those cf time foolizhly wasted, and *tunted 
and dwarfed intellects fitted for anything 
but the fierce contests of every day life, 
its imperf-ctions many great minds trgce the 


gpread of those fantasies which contrast «, 


oddly with the grand achievements of the age 


in which we live. Says Professor Paget, in 
his address before the Britizh Medical Ax. 
ciation, at Cambridge, in 1864: 


To my mind the necessity for more general in. 
8truction in natural s8cieace needs no further pro, f 
when ladies and gentiemen appear in a court gf 
law to vouch their behef in the $Upernaturg] | 
powers of a crystal globe; when thoze wha Goa! 
called hiehly educated throng the necromancer's| 
consutring room to hear digembodied 8pirits rap * | 


the table; when they daily become the dapes of 


bare iaced quackeries, and while AVOWing theip be. i 
het in what is 8b-urd or even impossible, pluwe i 


themzelyes on their superiority t9 prejudioe=rce, 


I —————_ —  - ——— In ot 


A AE AI AE AFTER 


;ard themselves with complacency as walking in 
the 8nirit of he age—a+ being au courant with pro 
-rec;—and clis3 with the persecutors of Galileo an; 
uh 0 quest1iop ihe gecuracy of 2 4 eir facts or thi 


pw a re ge SE w_— 
p & : — Wine. 


LECTURES ON EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED IN 8T, IGNATIUS CHURCH, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, BY REV. M. O'FERRALL, 8. 9. 


hay, 4 (rxorunE III, 
WW 57 4 « 


« Suffer lit 
guch is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


I propose to bring to a close this day 8ome 


the text 


elg9 of the scienees and natural history, and hav-, ant Riman genius, have a tendenoy to contract the | 


| old age. 


open to the 00008 a of Europe jy SIX years” 
—_— ; , Study of that which was ence the European 
Phis tastimony bears rather heavily upon. tongue.” 


our s0mewhbat ungracious corres8pondent, Dr. John W, Draper, who has of late 
\ either the Public SchooF Commissioner nor pushed his way to 80 high a position in the 
PI Qharles Lyell appears to agree with him literary world, in his © Thoughts On the fu- 
The one admits and the other condemns the ture policy of Amorica” writes: 


41mMost exclusive devotion to the classics and 

matbematics of the cho 'ls8 and colleges. not the ancient but the modtern tongues, Few, it 
ThE ran tan i any, are the facts worth knowing that are exolu- 
16 ProzuUmption 18 very Strong that they 1 Fe Be ve obþaloen by a knowledge of Latin 
«new what they were talkins xhont—s vre. 28d Greek; and, as to mental discipline, it might 
MY MAY Y | "a. ; 0UL—A F od rea80nably be inquired how much a youth 
1ÞtLONn w hich Involves gNn0LAer PrOPOs81- ms $eceUTer by translating daily a few 
"i an can work out ab his pq and broken Englizh, So far as a pre-| 
: ure, If he be 80 disposed. It will not do PEIRTLTY 1s required for the subsequent struggles' 
for him to atteomn | TBE and conflicts of life—for discerning the intentions 
n LOIN PL $0 8H >Jter himself under|gngq meeting the rivalrics of competitors—for skili 
L116 general term ** European,” which heito design a, vements and carry them out, with suc- ' 
og , \cess—tor cultivating a clearness of perception 1nto 

11 S$*% 4 AI y 4 , M4 _ . 
lnesystem of education in England, and to Parting « decivion to our own actions—80 far as 
that ha has plied. t1 ._ ' , These things are Concerned, an ingenious man 
4, 06 Nas TePiled, though in the genera! would have no difieulty in maintaining the amus- 

» * 4n- > 4y " & wwy oe nie ht . 10 


_—_— ' yo 


of the Gia £108,” 


my —_— I EO IT nn - 


* The grand depositories of haman knowledee are 


—_—_ 


£5 ww» » > naw % 7 wwe - 


UNTVERSITY ©. CALIFORNIA, 
RaEDRKET,,Y, CALIFORNIA. 
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COURTESY OF BANCROPT LIBRARY, 


observations which I began the Sunday be- 


| fore last, and continued on Jast Sunday, on 


the subject of the education of youth. The 
text I have chosen suggests to us one truth, 
to wit : that it is easy to bring the 8oul to God, 
if the appeal is made to that soul in the time 
of early youth. *% Suffer little children to 
come to me . . . .” Jt appears to imply 
80mething farther, and to intimate that 1t 1s 
not easy to bring that soul to (rod, which has 
been estranged from God in youth. At least 
raises uP an anxious Mquiry 
on this point: © Is it natural or easy for the 


soul that bas been away from God in youth, 


to come to (xod in old age ?” And experience 
answers this inquiry, and tells us that reli- 
gionless, Godless, animal youth passes for the 
most part into Godless, religionless, animal 
If this be 80, and that we are not 
altogether prepared for an eternal disruption 
and severance of the creature and bis Creator, 
it is clear that youth is the time in which a 
knowledge of God ought to be infused, reli- 
gious affections drawn forth and cberisbed, 
and habits of piety formed and coneolidated. 
That this is the legitimate and primary end 


of every education, I proved in my last lee-: 


ture to be a truth admitted by pagans, incul- 
cated by philosophers, recognized by states- 
men, acted on by nations the most enligh- 
tened, and declared, with almost the autborti- 
ty of a doctrinal definition, by the Sovereign 
Pastor of the Church, 


period of history, been condemned to drink 
at fountains of knowledge whence every ray 


'of religion and true faith was excluded. But 
from the days of Julian the Apostate till the 


beginning of the 19th century, such plan of 


Juvenile instruction found no favor, no advo- 


cates, and, save the imperious law of necessi- 
ty, no justification. It was reserved for this 
century to elaborate, systematize, and, with 
much misgiving, to adopt plans of education 
for the young, from which God 8hould be 
wholly excluded — the whole range of the 


Divine precepts and admonitions, of Christ's 
threats and His commands, His love and His 


children to come unto me, for of 


It is true that youth” 
has in many periods of the world's history, 
and in many individual instances in every 


» 
zttractions put under iaterdict _— caaibes 
aheyance, While the rules of t : our: 
hanger and the grammarian should be on » 
.y rote and beard with either ear, an @ 


axims of the 
fon licentious poet, or the flaunting orator 


ind the like, sball form the gospel, the earth- 


|, from whose utterances the rules of 


'v FOSPEC 
7; ra to be drawn, B 


life are 
vith etern! 
\ ral and intellectnal being builded up. 

J - . 

p In the observations hitherto addressed to 
1 on this subject, 1t was proved that the 
»nse of mankind, pagan As well as Christian, 
1-mands as a first A 

| be moral. It was further proven, with an 
amount of evidence not easlly gainsayed 
{whether we regard the concurrent testimo- 


nies of grave me 
he thing itself), 


cation cannot be moral : and the inference 


ed 
comes upon 
country, no 
ty can justify, even 
xs, Godless education ; and that, where 8uch 


thing but the hard law of necess1- 


n or the intrinsic reasons of! 
that, unless it be religious, 


as irresistibly that, in a Christian | 


n for a seas0n, a religion- | 


Jonbtful moralist or the too. 


requisite of education that | 


6 I 


-Jucation is temporarily and of necessty re- | 


gorted to, there attaches to the parent or 
-uardian an increased responsIbility, an obji- 
vation to-procure for the child religious 1n- 
<ruction in $0me supplementary and effective 


manner. 

When such is the true state of affairs, it 1s 
hard to hear — indeed it 1s humiliating to 
hear — from the lips of sensible men, 
and to read in the printed pages of 
| would-be politicians and national instructors, 


| unbounded eulogies on the absolute goodness 


| and abstract excellence of religionless educa- 
' tion. In the land in which I speak ten thou- 
san( orators 8eem to be at any given moment 
' ready to descant with enthusiasm and elo- 
' quence of a certain kind upon this theme. 
Its sublimity is 8upposed to be an adequate 
excuse for any amount of inflated metaphor, 
extravagant fancies and outrageous taste. 
Rapturous vizions of the future are indulged 
in, and religionless instruction, 8upported by 
compulsory taxes, and nearly destructive of 
all private effort, is 8et forth as the grand 
panacea for a world of ills. 'The light which 
will radiate from such a s8ystem must, we are 
told, ere long stream into every valley and 


- 


ilumine every homestead. It will as8uage | 


passions and subdue disease, It will accele- 
rate by untold degrees the advent of the mil- 
lennium, and make man, one and all, 80 
learned, 80 free, 80 moral, 80 happy, 80 trium- 
phant over all evil, that, like Alexander, 
| they will suffer only from having no more 


TT > on er aan nent 


A OI nary grin gime ans 


worlds to conquer, no more s8ufferings to en- | 


dure. Among the eulogies dispensed upon a 


system of education such as I have described 


| —religionless, tax-supported and free to all— 
not the least singular 1s this, that euch 8ystem 
is new and in 8ome kind a peculiar glory of 
this country. Religionless education (alas !) 
is not new; tax-supported education 1s far 
from new; and as for free education (not 
alone as the gift of the public, but as the 
bounty of individuals), it is old — very old 
indeed. 

There is one aspect in which the public 
free schools 80 widely established in this 
country may be considered new and distinc- 
tively American : that novelty consists in the 


utter absence, the utter and unredeemed ab- 


| &nce of any provision whatever, or any pre- 
| tension to provide for the religious training, 
the moral purity and the heavenward lean- 
Ing, the immortal destiny of those to whom it 
addresses itself'; in one word, in the thorough 
| paganism, or, if you will, bumanism, natural- 
lm or animalizm upon which, from necessity 


'or otherwise, it is based. This feature 1s 
| novel, and as it is novel, 80 it is repulsive and 
alarming. Among the * Ez8ays” of the late 
Lord Macaulay, one—not the _Jeast remark- 
able—was written as a review of a work of 
Mr. Gladstone, entitled © Church and State.” 
In this review the able essayist puts forward, 
In all the force of which it is capable, the ar- 


2ument constantly advanced by the advocates | 


of mixed education and of governments that, 
Scthew religion, The reviewer contends that 
zovernments, or other organizations, witbout 


injury to the Christian character of their | 


members, may, in their corporate capacity, 


abits commensurate | 
ity are to be formed, and the whole | 


RR 
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be n5n-Ubristian — as8ociated together tor light garb to be thrown on the sboulders Just || 
certain purposes only, as Jews, Turks and | | once a week—it wiil 81+ gracefully on your ET. i 
Christians may join to build a railroad or a || sboulders, and you can throw it off when you ' 'F 
canal, a steamsbip or a factory, or to found || choose! Religion, I had thought, was a life | 87 
an insurance company or a banking firm. || principle, far more Important than the prin- | 8 i; 
The argument, fair enough, in its general || ciple of animal life, and not less continuous | s 
purview, 8eems eazily transferred to the mat- || in its action, more intimate and interwoven WW; 
ter of education. May not. boards be formed, || with our being, and not less coloring and a | | i 
academic rules drawn up, grammar, geogra- || livening our acts. It was, I thought, and 18, - W 
phy, history and elocution be learned, the || in the words of Lord Derby, * a principle— + | 
theorems of mathematics be mastered, and | | a vital principle, regulating and controlling all ; \ 
even the outlines of duty studied and culti- |, our lives and actions, and bound up with all ; 
vated without reference to religion of any | a people's bappiness!” And of this princt- j 
kind—at all events without subscribing either | ple, scanty draughts way (if chance favor) | 
the Thirty-nine Articles or the Council of | be taken in once a week in the church or 7 
Trent ? vestry, but not elsewhere. The people who 
Now, if education were not education, this | commend this scanty diet of relgion, are 
argument would be valid. I admit that all | doctors, and skilled to a degree in physiology 
of these elementary branches (bistory, per-| and chemistry. What if the healthy atmos- 
baps, excepted) may be taught without ne- | phere which they inhale at every breath, | 
cessary connection with Revealed Truth, | were decompoxed into two parts, oxygen and 
And it the whole business of educaticn were | nitrogen, and that during the long week they 
to impart the simple modicum of knowledge | | were suffered to inhale carbonic acid, or n1- 
contained in arithmetic and grammar, or if 1t | | trogen only ; and but once a week to receive 
were at all lawful to withhold the mind (for | | a tiny draught of cheerful oxygen? I deem 
any considerable period of its development) | | their animal economy would +00n give way ; or 
from contact with saving and exsential truth, | | if the current of their blood were decomposed 
I 8hould have little to reply to the argument || by the art for public convenience—and for 
of Lord Macaulay. But no one ever assumed | | one week fluid iron alone might course thro 
that early education aimed barely at convey- | | their veins, and then (by analogy to a relig- 
ing to the mind a knowledge of the aboye or | 14 draught) a little #brin might be infused 
S|milar branches. Every American book on | 14, the channels of lite in the family circle 
this gubject 1s full of passages describing the | | 1. at church on a Sunday evenino ? "Wy 
oflice of teacher as one of unlimited influence | experiments are and reported us 
of mind and manner and action, upon the | ;, gi11 bg time enough to entertain the plan of 
opening mind and susceptible manner 8erving up rekgion solely on Sundays, or oc- 
and imitative action of the pupil — casionally in the evening, by a mother, a sis- 
of, I might '8ay, universal, unlimited, | top gp a tired father, 4 | 
often unconscious, influence upon the Sidney Smith, the witty prebend of St. | 
knowledge, ideas, 8entiments, . babits,, of Paul's, London, amuses himself in ridiculing 
the child confided to him for instruction, Is.| | the theory of Lamark, that man was «prung 
it of no importance of what kind these Þe, | | from monkeys, by imagining a community of 
whether Christian vr Pagan, indifferent or || pp teaching astronomy, a chimpanzee 
earnest, skeptical or believing, steeped inthe || 1. buffalo deciding questions of national 
| chill waters of death, or radiant with light, \ | law, and a byena busily engaged on prob- 
hope and truth ? Besides, an enforced or \| j,. astronomy and navigation. The Ju- 
Stipulated withdrawal—for 80 long a time as | gi; picture drew down the laughter of 
six hours daily, for five or eight years, in the || Europe, and Lamark's theory for the time 
very 8eason when the mind 1s actively form- | | put, out of ceuntenance. © But the 1udi- 
ivg and maturing—-ls an exile which, exceptin | pou, $Uupposition was not after all s0 far from 
case of utter necessity, no living man is en- | vote fact. If the views of the learned 
titled to inflict upon & baptized child. When | go omits, which I have been reſutino, are 
the child comes to maturity of manbood, and put vigorously into practice, 1 do not Uh 4p 
his habits are formed, and be can act for| 4, escape baving a generation 8uch as 
himself, the matter is quite different. He that descnbed, in which if not the calculus, at 
may buy and sell, and learn mining or navVl-| least arithmetic, will be $tudied, and politics 
poten from _ — or the —_— I taught, and rules of grammar learned, and 
ne 13 80 minded. & Canger of perveraion | elections decided by a race of entities, differ- 
1s not great, and at alb events you are not re- || ;,, oo) in $uperior 8agacity and 8ome book- 
Sponsible. His 80ul 18 in his own hands, and knowledge, from the buffalo and the baboon 
he 8hall answer for it. ap —like them without religion, like them with- 
It is 8aid in the next place, that religion | ut tnowledge of a God, like them without | 
may be taught daily at home by the respect- | thought of a future, like them without rule ; 
Ive parents, or at least on Sunday, in their re- | | of action bevond the gratification of animal ; 
spective places of worship ; that this 1s enough 4 ite and the maintenance and continua- 
"0 to provide for that particular thing tjgn of animal life. $89 clearly did these ] 
Conc | 74, 6p» ogra wh tendencies of religionless education force 
] cien themselves upon the attention of the great- | 4 
important of all concerns sbould be left to| g tatesmen of England, that one of them E's: } 
Such feeble chances—and this by thoughtful, (Lord Derby, the present Prime Minister of | | 
conscientious men, is a strange sign of the | (4, country), revoking his former views of 
Strange times in which we live. It parents| 1834 q1,74. that © he would not und 
have knowledge and time to instruct children | 4,1, the responsibility of 1 
in religion, why may they not instruct them ; OT I or L Un 3.0E 
gion, WOY WAy ne) Dur cation not founded on religion.” 
| in 8ecular matters also? [s not faith more 'The French Chambers recoiled in the 
| dilticult and deeper than arithmetic or gram- gap, manner from their former legislation, 
mar? Are parents 80 very competent in the aq; 1851, being called on to decide *wheth- | 
first of these, and do teachers of schools alone yr. they would establish ep; | 
ſn: ; . | parate 8:hools for | 
understand the Jatter? Is it true that pa- aj the religious sects ; or, whether they would 
rents, morning and evening, have 80 much ggtahlich mixed schools where no religious ed- 
time on hand, and are quite 80 ready to em- | yation &hould be given, and where chil- 
ploy their spare moments in catechisms or qrgn of all gcts 8houid be instructed togeth- 
moral lectures? What if, instead of teach- | 6.5» the Chambers felt that. to. adont. th ' 
ing prayers to children, parents neglect their first course, would be to leave the i, 
own prayers? What if, after his daily toil, | ge many children totally unprovided for, in 
the poor man 1s found, in most 1nstances, to | thy gages of those communes hare there Was 
retire, tired and oppressed, to his weary | ng a &ufficient number of any one 8ect in a 
couch, and the rich wan to his revels or his | ,gymune to enable the government to estab- 
theatrical entertainments 7 Are these sup- | 1j;þ a 8eparate 8chool for them ; that, to adopt 
positions far from the reality 7 and if they | the gecond alternative, would be to leave the WF: 
are not, where 1s the wisdom, where is the | ,,,., Geeply important part of education either | 
Justice of relegating religious teaching ex- wholly neglected, or at leass most indiffer- | 
clusively to the parent, while for all other ently provided tor; and that to deny the mgs- | | 
teaching ample provision 18 made 7 A SUN | ter the liberty of giving practical religious / [ 
day lecture perhaps would do? Alas, for education in the school, was to deprive bin; j 45 
this 8p-shod religion of one-half hour % | of the most powerful means of improving the 14 
week! alas lor those whose lea of .*e- | character of his children. They, therefore, 14. 
ligion is just this! Religion, they think, is a | adopted the third alternative, and resolved TÞ 
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to place each of the normal colleges of the | :;\ POE. '* re FO 

Jifferent departments and each of the prima I be (puny IE. py _—_— hg government mist establish 8chools Or the} 
a - x Europe, are 8adly dectsive on this point, an ereat mans of its | . P 

ry schools of the different communes, under if we are to credit the multiplied testimonies | © mass of its 1pbabitfants will grow 


the management of a professor or teacher, of public professional men, natives of the re- ap in Ignorance; an educated people 
elected from the most numerous sect of the cions of which they write, then we must ad- must 8ustain the State, or a free republi. | 
Jeteriiined that the Parents __. 3 ened - | were earliest blest with public (religionless) | cess8ful 8ystem of government by the peo- 
| their religious belief from the director of the eohools, and \-5capou 4 "hp _— m_ In Ly: hereforo, populgr INE ba 
; cellege, or from the teacher of the school, arp CP, on "IE Yo - related to the central power, as the mem- 
| | F | honi®have Flo onlelns their and va ey, nave attained to a univer8ality 0 bers of the body to the pulsating, lite- 
| | [7 SOUL DAVE Tye Power Ot req = systematized and destructive vice, which well A . g 
| s giving heart, which s8ends through all the 


mY tO v/v themselves during web 0.6 nigh eſlaceghuman instincts themselves, and | : 
| Frods Of religious 1nstruction; on conan} uu it ntg ep away a large part of our parts the crimson tide, to be poured back 


eng ok _ ,v giver wrt wy race without the trouble of another deluge. | again into itself, purified and invigorated, 

io ti ol  nit ctomant in [ close this my last lecture, as I cloged a | The State 8ends its generous sﬆtreams 

| of rt % preceding one, by exhorting you, where | through all the Jand ; but the gathered 
the education of the children, is put forward | En EP. at to banish Rolioton from an nÞe | 

in great prominence by the French statutes :: patrol gp n Govrath het Wed _ { waters rise in grateſul clouds, and de 

Y hject, wor "174606 EA Hip Pot - |scend in copions showe -Irtue, j1; 

and regulations on the subject, In the words joined—not to blot the Sun of Piety from the pions rs of virtue, in. 


of the statute of April 25, 1834, upon the el-' 4; ament, of education. Where this union || **)'i8ence and patriotizm, upon mountain, 
elnentary "og rh *P ro ”_ divisions (of and conjunction of truth with truth, and God | Plain and valley, making emerald with 
» 2 (# » LIN LL 1 ” . , . . . . 
each we = PRES ms a with his works, is posible in the matter of | renewed life the whole domain. Where 
| Slle o pu p Ke - . 
[OO $3 Ms all the os rr Wpeaon, you are bound to bomb: " the masses are ignorant the government 
"HE 7 'here nof, Join not the ranks of the 81 <8; anot] 
of the Ioly Scripture shall be learned every = ohh who rejeles over a (hl noclllty OY Is necessarily despotic or else unstable. 
. \ k ' Y a ; : % 4 W : \ NG 
day. Every Saturday the Gospel of the, : the exclusion of God; but take as 
following Sunday $hall be recited. On the ET a. th abve £ ths avi 1b 
Sundays and Feast days the s&cholars 44/5 4 pres ate, i erent vr wrt ihe ord; LE 
4 en . = redoubled zeal and parental love, by vigil- Education is a liberator. It unsbackles | 
shall be conducted to Divine Service. The CHEE ed a male tl © "Og RY Wap 
reading books, the writing copies, the dis- ance and by good exampie, Save the unagy || ine mind and Inspires each individual 
phat 1. tons of fe Am Pos hall 815ted Faith, protect the endangered morals, | | with a consciousness of power. It begets 
, and if you can, stir up and re-enkindle the ; WE Lee” 3 
J a freedom of thought and inquiry, and 


tend continually to penetrate the s0uls of the . - 

. » . - n S y| , I 4 M » oy . » - . 
scholars with the feelings and principles egtected, waning piety of your children belief is thus the child of clear convie- 
which are the safeguards of morality, and : tion. rat1er than of 8Upers{itions bigotry. 


which are proper to 1nspire the fear and love / ſat 0%; J Y&y | It liberates the conscience from the dom. 
_ "WM 
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Where all are educated the government 
must be free and abiding. 
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of God.” x Rs peel | 
And Mons. Guizot, in the letters which he ., ation. of pPrieneraſl ; Tires. the will 
addressed, while Minister of Public Iustruc- | from party 8ervitude—in a word, mage: 
tion, to each of the teachers of France, the whole manhood free. 4 
8ays: * Among the objects of instruction 
there is one which demands of me particular 
notice; or rather it is the law itself, which, 
by placing it at the head of all others, has 
committed it more especially to your zeal; I 


. . * | 
ee ver Eno oe oO And this universal giſt of the State not 
Tas CALIFORNIA COLLEGE PROPOSITION, —On the | | 901y makes free the State in the freedom 


proposition of the Board of Trustees,of the Cali- | of its 80n8, but it plants in every human 
fornia Coltege to donate their lot of ground to the | | heart, which is its recipient, the deep, 


refer to moral and religious instruction,”  8tate Agricultural College, the Oakland Journat | | vital principle of republican government 
Elsewhere Mr. Guizot teaches (mem. t. | avs: —the true doctrine of political equality. 


viii.) *that public and popular education must | © These grounds are :ome two hundred acres it || That doctrine is the recognition of the 


' : Tf @ | aid by travelers of world-wide 
be givES. apc ed ry hy _hooghy W9 gy CN hs ip "ge beantiful ever visited by || Worth of the human s0ul as the offspring 
= | ligious atmosphere ; rengio0us IMProeglone and | vo They are about five miles from this city. It |\ of God; the recognition of the brother- 
| habits must penetrate 1t {hroughout. Relig- was also determined to Aisincorporate and pay load of man; of the equality of inherit- 
jon is not a study or an exercise, for which | their net as8ets to the State institution, provided " 0008 
that a classical department be added to it. When || ance In all powers of reasoning--in all 


one appoints a place and an hour; 1t is a 


| [ faith, a law, which must make itself felt con- | 16 affairs of the College are serled tore will v6 || poxsibilities of acquisitien of knowledge 
; . in its treasury not less th .000. | k : 
' | | Stantly everywhere, and which cannot exer- | 1+ this might appear as if the projectors of the —in all triumphs of art—in all noble re. 
| cise is 8alutary influence on the soul and life | College had abandoned their MOPIEs, ROS Is | wards. of virtue. This is an equalty 
| on any other terms; that is to say, that in || far from being the ease. The step has been taken , th 
gr «chools the pr ro a A ces ouoht | that the institution might have a wider influence | which no 80cial caste nor arrogance of | 
| ; " babitually pregent.” Wa, if ves hoes and be of more value to the young en of the || wealth can obliterate. There are no 
0 De Dadl * 4 ' L Qtzte, Tt at one time seemed likely that the two in-/| , . . 
YO PLATE, Ih « : at "np royal favorit ; | 
| was an age in which Science required to be | «jtutions would conflict with each other, and ny es in the courts of learning. 
' steadied and fortified by this early union with | te present moye has beer made in order that they ere the poorest clad is brother and, | | 
| faith. it is the present ave. 4* We live,” 8ays | vht the bette! harmonize, Those connected with perchance, the more than equal of bim of | 1 
| on Q F th» College of California haye dexired that some- || _. 
| Mr. Gladstone, addressing the graduates of | « more thau en ordinary college might exist in || Ficbest vesture. And as the government | | 
| Edinburgh, 'in times when the whole nature | |} %4t- ; they were fled with the grand idea of || gives to all freely and equally its 8un- | 1 
| - \ , ide . N+ ite University, and their labors have been in . N - | , 
of our relation to the unseen world 18 widely, PO Aoation There are other institutions that || $Þine ard its rain, 80 it looks to all 
eagerly and assiduously questioned. Some- | | 5 ON, | O UL CT, . IO OIRbny wy : 
imitate the worthy example which has jastÞ}} equally for the return of flower and fruit. | « 
' times we are told of general laws, 80 con- | ot, ad povform whe! part im extabMhing a mp; _ - rw 
ceived as to be practically independent either. to Univarsity worthy of Caliſurnia, The ener- Is bs i ican equality thus evolved, 1s | | 
of a lawgiver or A judge. Sometimes of a f the friends of ecncation ehonld be centered | the glorious development of that lofty | (© 
necesslitfy working all things to uniform re- 1@ ONe INS rakes. WIRGH CUM! : wag iS. hays principle which is the vital germ of our 1 
. Li) < LG @£Ea HON aA SWUOLe UV: SED a%C - F * 
8u]ts, but 8eeming to crush and to bury under * [t Was SOM 3 $iGe Gecidt 4 1 at | free government. It recognizes the man- | : 
them we ruins __ yu our Ray our \ 11tnral ( Ti: Q ; lc 4 - IN 10S | hood in each, and gives {o each the means | « 
| = SMITEL! ' CN Nt NREN GRIENMVEU, : R 
, Personal responslbility. vometimes of A Pri ſaunng Abe £, | Wor has heen made. wel and opportunity for that manhbood's ſul- | 
| vate judgment, which we are to hold upon [2005 80 1 no longer be a matter of | let development 
' the hard condition of taking nothing upon june 119 0 We apt Ir ls 
4 [24 pO | IFECLUL 4; Cad OA {P &@/ 


trust, of paging by, at the outset of our men- | Again, popular education not only 
tal life, the whole preceding education of the £ -- Aa. (s, " Fr 11 $61 gives back to the fostering government 
world, of owing nodebt to thoge who have | : Ns 0 4 freedom and equality, but it conserves, 
gong before __ a regular process of NR | | ——7 sustains and gives permanence to that 
proof, in a word of beginning anew each | government. In a society of aristocracy, 


man for himselt; a privilege which I thought j 
was restricted to the lower orders of crea- ibo places of trust—the bigb and Aa 46: 
tion, where the parent infuses no prejudices | — 8ible offices—are distributed by a rule of 
into its litter or its fry. Such are the fancies ” titled precedence. No matter how cor- 
which go _—_ oa are the clouds which 528 ADDRESS rupt or imbecile the incumbents, castfe 
career 18 Ileaven, and pass betwee eItrered before $ lnikeile 1 ; 
the sun, and make "3 ewes; Teachers? eds, ee OE Dag _ Adnc But vith us ths 
" : Y Evening, Oct. $, 1867, by | 8cope is unrestricted ; in the races for 
ley 8ee not, 18 not, and blot the prospect.of J. M. HAVEN, ESQ Izes all : he fleetest 
what 18 in 80 many and such true respects a | 4 N, . | prizes al may compele, and the fleetes 
happy and a hopeful age.” Tf such is the Ladies and Gentlemen :—In a popnlar wins. While our political system tolls 
characteristic of our age in point 'of government, popular education is an 6 the brown, bare-footed son of penury, 1 


whose brain glow the fires of genius, 
**you are the peer of the 80n of the mil- 
lionaire,” our common school system 


faith, what is it in point of morals? What 
1s the aspect of things, what the condition 
of morality in those countries and por» 


dispensable reqnisite to healthy and pro- 
| Zresslye existence. The reciprocal rela- 


- tions of countries, where education of the | t1ons and duties of the Government and ; : 
; kind 80 lauded and 80 misunderstood (I mean | Public Schools are, in our land, as closely | places a ladder at bis feet by which be 
| religionless education), had its fairest trial un» blended as the diyerse but mutually $us- 

der conditions the most cheering, and with taiying functions of physical fife, A) 


public opinion running strongly in its favor ?. 
I 
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m—————_—_—_—_ inherent right of every child to receive 
glimb to the bigbest eminence in the 


Ye needs but determined will—a 
red —persevering purpose—and he 
- the 8ummit. It he can best 8erve 
euntry, De has a country to &erve. 
«ho takes Viectsburg must as8ume 
ne command.” And thus Is the 
L's life ever fed with new, rich 
. ng titled nobility holds the reins 
& after it has grown effeminate 


\xury and wealth, New tamilies | 
wil names continually appear, and 
;vlled upon the enduring records 
4 ntion's bistory. The able and 
a lead on the hosts—the weak 
wid are left behind, Our country 
| atrsts her service to the most vig- 
«if her 80ns, and the discharge of 
errice sccures the strength and per- 
ance of the State. And for the prep- 
{an (or that service her 80ns depend 
yy upon her common schools. Of 
2ading men in commerce; manutfac- 
i. arts, mechanics, journalism and 
«nansbip, the large majority were 
&&'' on!y in our common echoole, 
where Will you fiad superior excel- 
) Where a more expansive and 
riniative enterprise ?—-a more $u%- 
yl ingenuity? What other body 
[rok with our national legislature as 
herr0l of practical and 8agacious 
tmansbip ? 
at again, not only does our Popnlar 
kcation—our common school syslem — 
7: (reedom, equality and sustenance to 
inches of the government, but it 


; provision made for 


1998 an army of active, intelligent, 
ed defenders. Intangible and 
wnln time of peace, this army, at 
'ﬆt warning of perii, sprivgs—like 
7a from the cleft brain of Jove— 
mmed into the field of war. Not a 
:mass of machines, like an army of 
rope 5 but, self-reliant, watchful, intel- 
of every movement, cognizant of 
rendivg is8ne, jealous of their coun- 
s honor, our citizen 801diery are in- 
ble. The 1ecords of their deeds are 
lien on the plains of Cerro Gordo and 
ppultepec ; at the 8iege of Vicksburg ; 
be red field of 'Gettysburg, and in 
wondrous march to the sea. These 
—0ur pation's defenders—-wbose 
nory is America's richest prize—these 


| are the children of our common 


00!s, 


w1g, now, from these general con» 
ens of the mutual relations of | 
Wand State, let us inquire, 80mewhat 
mall what relative duties are de- 
#{ on each, and to what extent we 
em discharged. The absolute ne- 
"0! an adequate provision for the 
ennce of common 8chools, appears 
lire been realized by the ſounders of 
'Wvernment, It would 8eem that our 
" Lngand fathers, in laying the fonn- 
"01 0 their colonial governments, 
ard Ul echo of that 8ad refrain of one 
Englmd's poets ; — 


ihe coming of that giorions time 


Wh, ' ” = - 

" Prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
a, > protection, this imper ial realin, 

F) 


*16 OXACtS allegiance, gha!l admit 
An | ' | 
" 0Vgition, on her part, to teach 
Them who aro 1 


i oro te serye her and obey : 


MN! hergself by ${atutzs, to 8ecure 

Fee a] Ne Children whom her £041 mountains, 
- "ments of I: tters, and to inform 

tg 1 with moral and religious tiuth } 

G m8 and practiced : $0 that none, 
oy ""TuO8!Itute, be leſt to droop 

6 3 7 Culture unSuUStajned, or run 


1 


U1SOrder,”? 


/F/ 


instruction, was 


*As 8acred az the right 
To exist, and be 8upp1ie1 with 8n8t-nance 
And mcans of life.” 


and they therefore resolved 


** ſhat permanent proyision shoul-l be mad» 


For the whole peop'e to be taught and trained: | 


& ghou!d licentiousness and black resolye 

Be ro»ted out, and virtuous babits 

Take their place, and genn ine worth deegrcend 

Like an inheritance from age to age.” 

We find among the earliest enact- 
ments Cf colonial legizlation, ample 
public schools ; 
ana not provision 


in 1647, Massachusetts instituted common 
schools in each town, and the general in- 
struction of all children was made a p1b- 
lic charge and duty. The compulsory 
system of 8upporting common <chools 
and grammar 8chools is still sustained in 
Massachnsetts. In 1818 the inbabitants 
of the town of Dedham were indicted, 
tried and convicted, under a statute of 
1789, of the offense of neglecting for u 


year to keep and support a grammar | 


:chool. In the code of Connecticut of 
1650, were inserted clauses establishing 
ichools in every tuwnship, and obliging 
;he inhabitants, under pain of heavy 
ines, to support them. Schools of a $u- 
zerior kind were founded in tbe same 
nanner in the more populyus districts. 
[he municipal authorities were bound to 
-nforte the gending of children to scho01 
»y their parents; they were empowered 
'0 inflict fines upon all who refused com- 
pliance, and in case of continued reslst- 
ince, the authorities as81med the place 
»f the parents, took possession of the 
child, and thas secured the execution of 
the law. William Penn took care to in- 
corporate with the frame of government 
prepared by him in 1682, the important 
truth *that men of wisdom and virtue 
were requisite to preserve a good Consti- 
*ution, and that these qualities did not 
lescend with worldly inheritance, but 
vere to be carefully propagated by a vir- 
uous education of youth.” A few years 
ifter the colonists under Penn first land- 
ed, a law was passed, enjoining it as a 
duty upon ſhe eeveral county courts to 
8ee that all the children in the province 
were instructed in reading and writing, 
80 that they might be able, at least, to 
read the scriptures, and 1t imposed a pen- 
alty of £5 upon every parent, guardian 
or overseer, of snfficient estate and abili- 
ty, for eyery child not thus educated, 


for 8upport only, | 
but also requirements for punctual at. | 
tendance. By legal enactment, passed ' 


= 


be ns) ” 
'7 *em to have believed that the | 


Most of the other colonies passed 8im- 
ilar enactments, and the general govern- 
ment early donated, and has continued to 
donate, a portion of the public domain, 
in 8upport of common school education. 
By the ordinances of Congress, ufſder the 
Articles of Confederation of May 20th, 


1785, and of July 13th, 1787, respecting | 


the territories of the United States north- 
west of the river Obio ; and by the Acts 
of Congress of March 30th, 1802, and of 


| March 39, 1803, for the admission of Ohio ; 
and of the Act of April 19th, 1816, for 


the adniiss8ion of Indiana; and the Act 


' of April 18th, 1818, for the admission of 


Illinois ; and the Act of March 6th, 1820. 
for the admiss8ion of Missouri into the 
Union, it was made a specific condition, 
among other things, that a section of each 
township $hould be permanently applied 
for the uge of public schools. Similar 


acts were pas8ed in 1811, relative to the | 


| 


territory of Louisiana ; 1n - 1823; relative 


———_— 


ally, mosl cruel farces. 
ducted on a sort of charity system ; not 


to the territory of Florida, and in 1836. 

relative to the admission of Arkansas. | 
The elevated policy of the Federal Gov- 

ernment, as Mr. Cushing bas justly ob- \ 
served, was *a noble and beautiful idea 

of providing wise institutions for the un- 

born millions of the West ; of anticipat- 

inz their good by a sort of parental provi- 

dence, and of axsociating together the 
=0Cial and territorial development of the 
people by incorporating these provisions 
wich the land titles derived from the pub-, 
lic domain, and making s8cbock reserva- 
tious esscential parts of that policy.” 
Most of the States of the Union have, 
upon their organization, made tunda- 
mental provision for free schools, 1 can- 
not in any other way $0 well express the 
animus with which our State-and Nation- 
al Governments haye done this noble 
work, as by quoting the glowing words | 
of that eloquent champion of common 
£chools, Daniel Webster. Speaking of 
the common Schools of our land, he 


8aysS ! 


«Everywhere, everychere, on her hills 
and rivers, are these schoolhouses. Who 
$hall speak in proper language of the 
wisdom, and foresight, and benevolence, 
and sagacity of our forefathers in estab- 
lishing a general 8ystem of public in- 
struction as a great public police for the 
benefit of the whole, as a business in 
which all are interested ? The xorld had 
previonsly seen nothing like it, although 
s0me parts of the world have since cop: 
ied from it. But where—when ycn talk 
of fostering governments, of guardian 
governments, of governments which ren- 


der to subjects that protection which the * 


allegiance of subjects demands —where is 
it, I ask, that, as bere with us, it has come 
to be a great and ſundamental proposi- 
tion, existing before Constitutions, that it 
is the duty, the bonaden duty, of gov- 
ernments composed by the representation 
of all, to lay the foundation of the hap- 
piness and respectabilily of eociety in 


\universal education ? 


That which is elsewhere left to chence 
or to charity, we s8ecure by law. We 
8eek to educate the people. We xcek to 
work upon the mind as well as on matter ; 


and in working on mind. it enlarges the | 


buman intellect and. heart. We know. 
when we work npon materials immo1 tal 
and imperishable, that they will bear the 
impress which we place upon them 
through endless ages to come. If we 
work upon marble, it will perisxh; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble to the 
dnst; but if we work on men's immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with high prin- 
ciples—with the just ſear of God and 
their fellow men—we engrave on those 
tablets xo0mething which no time can ef- 
face, but which shall brighien and bright- 
en to all eternity.” 


Experience tanght the State, however, 
that this loſty ideal was not to be at- 
tained by mere pecuniary provyision for 
the snapport of free schools. It was 
found that legislation had something 
more to do than merely provide money, 


Left to the un-eztricted management of 


$1ch teachers as might happen to be em- 
ployed by the neighborhood authorities. 
the common s8chools were often. and as 
to 80me 8ections. I may saſely 8ay gener- 
They were con- 


for the benefit of the poor children who 


wanted to leara, but for the purpose of | 
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| ſarnish ing genteel employment for brain- 
| less fops or moonstruck. maidens. If the 
| pette] 80n Of an influential trustee was 
not *rugged,” and was nnable to work on 
the ſarm, he was selected to teach the 
school. Or if xome Miss Nancy was en- 
dowed with wonderful genius, and *fwrit 
yarses,” she, most certainly. mnst be en- 
couraged, and 80 was employed to teach 
the s8choo!l, Bnt if the 8ize of the 
scholars required an *experienced” hand. 
the itinerant pedagogue who offered the 
largest 8tock of brass for the smallest 
81m in a more valuable metal, met the 
requirements of the economical trustees, 
Nor was the economy of the system lees 
prretically displayed in the construction 
and furnishing of schoolhouses. Those 
whose school days date in the first third 
of the present century, have a sufficiently 
vivid recollection of the unattractive 
«:boolbouse, airy and bleak ag a barn; 


Fs 
/ 


[chools, in May. 1840, it appears that the 
'$pirit of improvement in the system of 
common Schools, and attention fo their 
znpport, baye been sensibly excited.” 
Efforts were made by lay in Massa- 
»husetis in 1837 and 1838, to elevate the 


the bigh hard seats, without any backs— | 
the heated heads and cold feet—and, 
worse than, all the stern teacher, who 
maintained his vigorous government 
through the inspiration of fear alone. 
Perbaps for 8ome favored localities, bits 
picture may be overdrawn, but for a 
large 8ection of the country thirty year 
ago, it is too true. ; 
At length ther evil attracted legislative 
attention. The Legislature of Connecti- 
cut in 1838, impressed with the necessity 
of 80me action, instituted a Board of 
Commissioners of . Commor Schools. 
Henry Barnard, Esq., Secretary of that 
Board, made a report to the Legislature 


10 1839, and ip it he tated that 4 #kha 


:tandard of common schoo{ education, 
and the gradual formation of district 
school libraries. In 1842 pecunlary pro- 
vision was made in that State, by Jaw, 
{or the 8upport of normal schools under. 
the direction of the Board of Education. 
The legislature of Objo, dizzaatisfied with 
the condition of common schools in that 
8:ate, in 1838 emp'oyed Prof. Stowe to | 
visit Europe and examine its educational 
institutions. He visited England, Scot- | 
| land, France, Prussia and several States | 
or Germany, and in 1839 made an in- 
s$tractiye report to the Obio legislature 
0n the subject ot improvements in com- 
mon and normal schools. Thus, gradually, 


was the State taught that it must be the! 


quardian of the school, not merely its | 


s1pporter ; must provide competent and | 


Suitable teachers ; must secnre the erec- 


tion of comfortable and appropriate 
school buildings ; mnst see that its bene- 


, prove a very Imperfect. being—a tree 


factions were not uselessly squandered. 


Up to the time of the election of our 
present efficient State Superintendent, 
California was sadly derelict 1n these 
particulars Our Common School Sys- 
was In a condition of partial orphanage : 


leſt to a struggle of s8ickly existence ; | 


enough furnished it by the State to barely 
prevent starvation. During the last five 
years, however, there has been a great— 


gcbool system had fallen into feeble aud 
irregular action, and a wide-spread apa- 
thy prevailed in regard to the condition 
and prospects of common schools ; that 
privaie schools, supported by men of 
| property, had operated most injuriously 
to the public schools, by reducing their 
means, drawing away the best teachers 
and the best patronage, and leading to 
' the abandonment ot all interest in them 
by some of the wost intelligent families ; 
that there were 211 schuol societies and 
1,700 school districts in the State, and 
yet in ten of the largest 8chool societies, 
not above twelve persons attended to the 
election of s8chool officers, though these 
Societies included 10.000 electors, who 
voted at the State election : that there 
was & non attendance of the proper chil- 
dren of the common <chools of 17,000 ; 
and it was a frightfu] fat. showing the 
want of interest in these institutions, that 
in the cities and popnlous districts. xcho0] 
money was drawn on nearly twice the 
number of children who attended the 
public s8chools; that more than one 
eighth of all the children were senc to 
private 8chools ; that one 8ixth of al! the 
children were in no $«hool, public or 
private; that the school honses were 
| generally badly built, badly arranged 
' and badly located ; that the great defects 
| of the 8ystem, and the inadequate com- 
| pensation to teachers, and their 8hort 
| time of employment in the year, and the 
forbidding and disconraging cirenm- 
stances against the entrance of compe- 
tent teachers into common schools, had 
contributed to this degradation of the 
common schools,” Chancellor Kent, in 


bis Commentaries, aſter quoting extend- 
edly from the report, adds: *The above 
report was 80 impressive, that it led, in 
1839, to further legislative provisions 
concerning schools, and in the annua! re- 
port of the Commissivners of Common 


[um of studies has been enlarged ; an in- 
sfitution for the trgining of teachers has 
heen $snceessfully conducted; a strict 
examination of candidates for teaching 
has been adopted ; and partial provision 
has been made for district school libra- 


and generous action! But her duty is not 
8chool as the only means of education 


for the mass of the people, and the State 
as the guardian of the schoo], it is clearly 


ries. All honor to our State for her noble ' 


the duty of the State to make provision | 


| 
| 
f 
| 


a wonderful improvement. The evurricu- 


yet fully met. Regarding the common f pginted gymasinm, and 8ee that each 


for the complete cultivation and deyel- 


'neglect the pbysical iraining of their 


j 


opment of all the powers of her children— 
,phys1cal, mental and moral. The highest 
| welfare of the State, as of the individual, 
'is not 8ecured by the development of 
\mind ajone. Humanity is of triple na- 
|tare. The growing body and the loving 
heart. as well as the aspiring mind, need 


[| 


robuzt health for the outer ; 80 shall the 
people be strong and the commonwealth 


permanent. * Light without Love is but |; 
: P s 


archangel ruined. Love without Liglt 
is blind, and may do the work of Hate, 
Love to prompr, Light to guide—these 
together do their work well, and make it 
permanent and abiding.” While parents 


offspring, the State 8hould ee that it is 
thoroughly attended to ; in this America 
has been $adly neghgent, Mind has been 
stimulated—the body neglected. The in- 
ternal fires have been fanned to furnace 
heat ; but the noble machinery to be 
driven in barmonious action has been in- 


adequate, pros " strength, and ruin of their time an? careless 6f their oppor- 
© » IC PF 4 . . . . 

bas _ a ye Had it not been for | tanities, college education has, in a great 
» »& bs , ada # 

the ſresh blood that bas been poured into ' measure, been a failure. The State owes 


our national life from the shores of Eu- 


'en partially arvused on this 8ubject by 
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[broodIng care and Stimulating culture. | be 8atisfied with anythirg less than a fall 
Light and love for the inner man, and \'university course? Why $bould the fruit 


| tinctly indicated the necessity of a public 
State University ; but our Legislature 


| it to herself then, to furnish to the earnest 
rope, ww would be to-day a nation of ; Vigorons minds, eyer working "up from 
\dyspeptics and consumptives. We have 


'8chool has accomplished for the intel- 


any corresponding action. College wal!ls 


the” works of Prof. Maurice Kloss, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Saxon Normal Gy mnas- 
tic Inetitnte in Dresden, and the'earnest 
words-of Dr. Sghreber, Director of the 
Medical Gymnastic Institute at Leipsic ; 
but our State anthorities are not yet fully 
awake. Dr, Idetar, of Berlin, may be 
thought to be visionary when he 8ays 
that * the solution of the great and im- 
portant problem, the comprehension of 
which will deliver the greater por- 
tion of the human family from the 
dominion of disease, and permit theia 
to .epjoy life to the utmost length, 
apd bealth to the utmost extent 
| permitted by pature; the utility to 


_ I 


s8trengthen every organ of the physical | 


8ystem, and $8upply It with the greatest | 
power of resistance against all external | 
intluences ; al! this is contained in the | 
Single word—GYMNASTICS,” This may | 
be somewhat tinctured with German en- | 
thusiam ; but does not Dr. Scbrober 
Speak truly when he 8ays: © Man may 1n- | 
anlge lofty conceptions and aspirations, | 


but without physical vigor he must ever 
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which bears forced blossoms and dwarfed | 
fruit, What is true of the individual is 
true of a nation. What the common 


om 


lectual life of the nation, the gymnasium 
may achieve for its physical life. The | 
primitive and aimless field sports no | 
longer snflice. The intellectual liſe of 
the nation having reached a bigher plane, 
system and science are demanded for its 
physlcal development. Besides, the 4dec- 
mands made by a bigher mental culture 
are 80 manifold and alsorbing, as not to 
allow 8ufficient time for the primitive ex- 


| 


/ 


1 


F 


| 
| 
| 


| 
[ 
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ercises which belong to field 8ports.” I '* 


affirm that these are true words ; that our 
youth need systematic and scientific phys- 
ical culture. I assert that the State 
$hould make every school a well ap- 


: 


teacher is an accomplished gymnast. | 
With what care did Spai ta train her s0ns ! | 
and shall America be indifferent ? 
Another duty devolving upon the State, 
is the enlargement of the range of stndies 
Ia her public schools. When we consider 
that fifty years ago, rezding, spelling, | 


writing and the four rules of arithmetic | 


constituced the common sChool curricu 
lum, we realize that great progress has 
already been made. But why should the 
State stop with present provision? Why 


of our noble 878stem be plucked balf ripe ? 
Why should our brightest, most prom- 
ouths be arrested on their way, 
and, just as the richest clusters hang in 
vitingly before them, be obliged —because 
of poyerty—to leave the chosen path, or 
to struaggle slowly on, unaided and un 
cheered? Our State Constitution bas dis- 


has failed to recognize the indication by 


are barred to poyerty. . And becanse 
wealth is the patron of collegiate *jnstilu 
tiors, and the majority of their inmates 
the children of the rich, and 80 prodigal 


the lower classes, an opportunity for 
tzorough and exhanstive g.udy. To this 


” 


and the profess10n of tetching must Be 

oxalted. The best talent of the land must 

ye brought into the use of the _—_ 
[<chools ; and to $ecure this, teacuivug mus! 

| bestrictly a prolession, requiring @ unl- 
; form proficiency, and be made " 246 

ible and remunerative as any profess10N. 
What other calling in life 50 responsible 
13s this? Who else in 8021ety exerts Such 
in infivence for weal or woe, as he who 
has the lorming of youthſul mind? And 
(©r the State to retrench here would be 
mneanness instead of economy. How 
'rathtul the words of our worthy State 
$;periatendent in bis annual report 0 
1863; The real wealth of the State lies 
10t in its mines c> g81lver, or gold, or 
copper ; aot in productive feds or {ertile 
valleys ; but in her educated men and 
ntelligent free laborers. Educated mind 
11s made the world rich by its creative 
power. 

Time will not allow me to present other 
Juties of the State to the 8chool, and 1] 
Jismiss this branch of my subject with the 
remark, that the State ought not to allow 

' the commen 8chool funds to pass under 
priestly contro!, or be used as the means 
of sectarian propagancism ; nor Should it 


»xclude from open 8tudy in all her; 

. . | 
«hools, that Book, which coming down | 
throngh the ages, contains the fundamen- } 


tal doctrines of our common law, ,and 
teaches the vital prinziples of fiee govern- 
ment. 
| Let us turn, now, to that branch of our 
3nbject in which we, directly connected 
with the public schools of this State, 
hould be more particularly interested 
These are meetings of teackers—meetings 
\for teachers. You, the teachers of the 
| public scbools of Sierra county, and we, 
| the friends of those 8chools, have met to- 
gether to devise the best means of attain- 
| ing in them the h1ghest excellence ; to 
 counsel une another as to the way in 
which the bounty of the State may be 
made to yield to the State the largest re- 
turns. Anactive and ipcreasiag appre. 


ciation of the respons1tbilities resting upon | 


the teacher of the common school is one 


of the most hopeful signs of the times. | 


Friends may counsel, but teacher must do 
the work. TEeState places in bis hand the 


plastic naterial, to be by bim moulded into | 


forms of strength and beanty, for the na- 
tion's edifice. It gives him the rough asbler 
furnishing the instruments with which to 
<quare jts angles and reveal its variegated 
hues. It entrusts to him its uncut dia- 
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fortunate and the disheartened nearly 


{f equald the arrivals. The population was 
roaming and impatient. Home was over 


| permanent homes. Her healthy climate 
andvprolific il, all ber wonderful and 
» varied resonrces, extend to immigrauts un 


from almcst every civilized nation, 80 the 
| more recent and more stable immigration 


| eyery people on the globe, Our society 


{ dwellers on the Eastern 8hore. A society 


founded by a homogeneous co'ony bears 
the character of its founders ; and in the 
descendants of the puritans of New Eng- 
land, the Knickerbockers of New York, 


nots of the Carolivas, and the Cavaliers of 


' blood. And we consequently buve to 


man nature. 


—— 


Again, the California teacher is, more 
than any other, a pioneer instructor. The 
' Inmates of the common 8:hools of Calior- 
ona constilute its first generation. The 
adults were not edncated in the State, and 
the cEildren now under the teachers' care 
are those only *to the manor born.” They, 
and they only, can truly call California 
their home. 

Other considerations affecting the 
teacher's duties, are the present rapid de- 
velopment of our State, and her brilliant 


destiny, Her natural rezources em al- | 


most unlimited. She no longer relies 
upon tEe production and export of ber 
precious metals, but her wool, wheat. wine 
quicksilver and leather are largely 


the continent—not bere. But thiags are | 
*now changed. - People bave” learned that | 
| California cffers snperior inducements for | 


Virginia, we now find the peculiarities ot | 


meet and deal with every variety of bu- | 


invitation not to be resisted. And, as | 

| 
the first rush of adyenturers for gold was 
18 co8No0politan, roprexenting almost | 


is therefore heterogeneons, not bhomo- |' 
geneons. In this we differ from the, 
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| 
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their ancestors. Our California 80Ciety. 

| 
| however, bears no pecnliar paternal im- | 
press ; Its veins are filled with mingled | 


[ 
| 
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$lipped to Europe and the Orient. Im- | 


tion are opening up agricultural lands 


{ertile farms and pleasant homes a clas 
of intelligent and permanent settlers. The 
ceumulation of capital has stimulated 


perity are being continually opened. 1 
have not the power to justly por tray the 
ſuture of our Slate, and I give you a pie- 
ture drawn by a master's hand, _ Dr. 


monds-richest treasures-for him to polish,, Scone, in his regent address to the As- 


until, luminous as the sun itself, they are [ 


itted for the nation's coronet. In at- 
tempting to ascertain and discnss the re- 
ll-x duties of the common school. to the 
Slate, we find, in the outset, that bere 
they are in no 8mall degree. peculiar to 
our local commonwealth. California life 


bas been, and is, ex2eptional, Our *0ci- | 


ely 1s not like that of the Eastern Etates, 
15l0wly perfected growth trom he wide- 
read roots of former generations ; but 
4 ſorced exotic, flourisghing indeed in a 
01] of wonderful richness, though ecarce- 
y settled from its rude transplanting. A 
Score of years ago this State was the pasto- 
ral province of a foreign power. But at 
tbe dawn of its golden era it became the 


\ focus of the movt extraordinary coloniza 
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tion known to history. The immigrants 
were mostly young men who came 10 Se- 
cure a golden fortune, and return as 
eedily as pcssible to their Lomes. Dur- 
Ing the first, decade the departures of the 
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S0Clated Alumni, at Oakland. said : 


"Certainly, unless all cur bopes de- 
ceive 18, nnles? the bright prophecies of 
our brief, but rapid and almost miracu- 
lous, progress 8peak with lying lips, uh-: 
less the indomitable energy and enter 
'Nrise Of our Americ?n tharacter fait this 
once. and on a theatre 80 inepiting, there 
is before us, on these $hores, a splendid 
and marvelous fnture, If we measnre 
onr coming advance only by the pas, 
what a prodigious growth in all the truits 
of a prospering and vietorions civiliza- 
{1108 wiH not the next score of years d1s- 
play, Before we 8hall have exhansted 
the last third of this declining century, 
the waters of this Bay. will be girted by 
an almost unbroken zone of population 
and wealth ; around this $errated mar- 
Zin of twice a hundred miles, parted only 
by the seaward gate and the northern 
Strait, village will stretch its hand to vil- 
lage, and town to town ; the gardens of 
fair country seats will touch one another ; 
vyonder metropolis, crowned Queen of the 
 Pacifte, will be peer, in her jeweled mag- 
"nificence, to any throned rival on this 
+Western Coutinent; a lnndred convors 
' of trade, travel and treasrre will tread, 
with flashing feet, the length and breadth 
of this s1nnv barbor ; from these monn 


heretofore unavailable, and inviting to 


manuſfact-res, and-new avenues of proo- | 


proved facilities af interior communica- | 


IT 


| 


BY 


- — —— 


[| the confluent streams of a world-wide ijm- | 


- S | " 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Huge- | 
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' tain sides, to erant of culture to the -very 
$1mmits, and on the twin rivers that. | 
drain our broad; interior valley, will pour [i 
down agricultural supplies enough to fill } ' W- 

' the granaries of a nation; the marsby | | | F 
wastes of tule lands, redeemed from Wn: ;- Wn 
tor overflow and eleared of their reedy: 
forests, will show tbe tloom of boundlss | Y ; 
c:.rden prairies ; the torn rayines of min |. \ 
ing regions will be bnilt into pickyresque | | 
and populous towns ; iron tracks will x 
«tretch away through the interminable = \\ 
northern forests, making Oregon apd | | \ 
; Sitka our neighbors ; between the $n0WyY | 
| peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, sbhaking the | 

| dust of the desert from bis mane, the Iron | 

| horse, caparisoned in our farthest East, | 
will thunder down theze western slopes ; | 


migration will pour in their floods of vig- | | wm ' 
| orous life ; the peaceſn] ocean will empty | | 131 
through the ever open Golden Gate the. ” i 
foils of fleets ſreighted in China and the | 
Indies ; and the ceaseless ernginery of} z i } 
our mints will coin from ont our hills the | : 
shining currency of a wealth to whose | | 
| copiousness (od and nature alone can $et ; | 
bounds.” | | 
In view, then, of the prexent and the FB 
future, the question comes to us. to-night : £19) 
How 8ball their intellectual and moral | 
necessities be met ? If the teachers of | 
the common $schools. faithfully discharge |, 
. , . | 

their duties, if the school Is true to the | 
State, onr future growth will be perma- | 
nent as well as rapid—enduring as our | 
towering mountains. 


And first—It is a duty the teacyer owes 
the State, to secure in each scholar a 
practical development. Education is 
merely development. OCharacter is a 
growth —not a manufacture. School care 
and school discipline cannot furnish the 
secret sap— the life current ; but they” 
may, they must, furnish the warm sun- | 
light to quicken that life current into vig- 
orous circulation ; the dews to moisten, | 

* the breezes to fan; they mnst regnlate as 
well as stimulaje the growth ; pruning 
here, removing there, $0 that frait appar we. 
—Not leaves only. But tbis simile is in- | 
adequate, as education is the growth of 
a thinking, willing, active force. To be 
complete, practical, it must he sn1hjective 
and objective. There must be the 
power of as+imilating the food pro- | 
vided for the mind, of securing strength | 
from nourishment. ; and also the facility | 
of using the strength acquired in yolun-. 
tary and judicious action. He who has 
not the latter is but partially developed. 
apd he ybg cangot bbiltully use the iden- 
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tical nourizhment received, bas not Aa 
healthy, complete growth. In the past, 
education has been too much a subjective 
development, an attempt to make learned 
men, rather than wise men. It wasa mat- 
ter of seclnded culture, rather than of 
active, everyday life. Educated men 
'were snpposed to form a sort of distant 
or 8uperior race, who conversed in dead 
languuges of unintelligible mysteries. A 
hundred years ago a part of the morning 
\execize at Yale was the reading of the 
chatechism in Greek, by a professor, tv 
be rezponded to by the students, in Latiu. 
The comraon people were expected to 


nngover the bead, in rain or 8wn, when ; 
the long, black college gown puxsed by. 
It is no wonder that ſtom 8nch 1ost:;tutions 
came forth men whose learning failed 
them when called upon to salre the sim- 
plest practical pryblem. Nor 18 tit any 
wonder tat Nandavus, a learned French- : 
man, thought it necesary to write what ; 6 | | 
he styled *An apolegy for wise men.” FB 
But the demand of the present is for { 
practical educatien—for achievement. 
This is a practical zge ; an age of 1ail- 
ways, telegrapls, 3teamsbips. Modern _ 1454 I 
'pbilosopby deals Clefiy with great ma- 42 b 'B | 
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terial questions, 
that has no plain bearing 
of improvement. 


11] reaction, there js danger of 


NO greater error. 
copted as the 
out regard to the 
monde of its attainmen:. 


will bs reprexsed. 


tiftc res8earch 7 


wonld establish the 


Algerine prince, who, 


chanies, but was 8orely puzzled how to 
dispo:e of one of Napoleon's philoso- 
Informed that 


Dhers, a passenger, until, 


the schoujur was a man of $&dentary 


It ignores a culture 


upor ; | 

1pon the march ! abundant wealth, 

| The buman minq re. 

acts frem the error of the past, and, as in 
| extreme 

and . 4 

action, $0, here, there is danger of falling 

If 8uccess alone is ac- 


mon $scl:ool1s. 


Fifik— Of the teacher's 


[rior to 
cannot speak, 
In which 
linger, 


SIXtht And laxt. 


Dur common schools 


habits, be furnished him with a pair of Slould be the nureties of patriotism 
"1 IT , q « F 
ſeather breeches, and set him lo hatch Amlwericans (0 not snfhiciently love their 


eggs. The duty of the school is to secure 
SUch an cqueation as is demanded by the 
need of the times. The need of the times 
Is thorongh culture, with the power of 
grappling and sovIving the problems of 
everyday I fe. The stndy of principles 
mast necess8arily precede the workings of 
Science. Thought wnst be the nurent of 
Invention, Phere must be patieut anal- 
y<18, 
«The gorms <f migh'y thought 


Most have their |ileut undergrowth, 
Alwl ju the earth be wrought,” 


ut thought mnst not be alivwed to end, 
with speculation ;-.nor must principles 
be dizmisexed without a practical applt- 
cation. 

Second The Schoot owes It to the 
State, to discover and nurture in each 
pupil the strong points of his mental cou- 
=titution. Not that there must be a par- 
tal or jinharmonious development ; but 
that ſatme action be shaped with refer; 
ence to the greatest uvfulness. Every 
mind bas an adaptability to some spectal 
work. There is an occult provision of 
nature, that needed material is always 
to be obtained by the u8e of proper dili- 
gence, The material in the teacher's 
hands 1s sufficient for every want of the 
State, But it has to be judiciously as- 
Sorted as well as carefully prepared. 
The mind that would secnre eminent snC- 
ces3 In mechanics, might utterly fail in 
The nation's skilled laborers, 
' machinists, architects, engineers, as well 


| literature. 


a8 her poets, orutors and statesxmen. are 


{10 come forth from the portals of her 
| common s8Cchools. The intelligent and 
| watchſul teacher snoutid catch the earliest; 
Idiosyncractes of character, and, by judi- 
cious Stimulus and connsel, guide the 
youny feet into the path of successtul 
adventure. 

Third--The pnblic school should en: 
Sure the cuttivation of proper personal 
Did all our chilareu come forth 
purity 
this duty would not devolve vpon the 
But in our wixed population 
i-norant and 
parents, and with <0 many tempting ave: 
nes to vice, it becomes the teacher's 
Iuty to do Eis ntmost 10 cultivate in bis 
pupils cleanly babts, Filth and vice are 
twin brothers; hnpurity and 1gnorance 


habits, 
from homes of cleanliness and 


teacher, 


with 80 many Careless 


7 (0) hand in band. 

Fourth — The teacher should draw ont 
and s8timnlate the es(thetic nature of his 
The love cf the beautiful shonld 
be fanned from a feeble 8park into a 
glowing flame. The next generation in 


.* - 


pupils. 


native land. There is nv lack of American 
pride, no end to boa: tu] glorying in our 
country 's proud record ; but the bright 
ures of unselfi-h patriotizm do not glzw 
as they shon!d Lon the altar 4 


we of every 
art, Our Amvurican youth 


| are not 
taught as they ouzht to be, that, next 
to love to God should be love of coun. 
ty; and that they shonld rejoice to be 


| permitted Lv iltegt thut lnve hw onaufRe. 


The eurliest les80n taught the boy, when 
his infant feet first pass the threshold of 
the schoolroom, should be, that he is a 
young American, with an American's 
Privileges and an American's respons1- 
bilities ; thot, under God, he owes every- 
thing to the kind government under which 
he lives. He should be taught that bis 


is the only land where every human be-| 


ing is free; the only land where the pooreet 
boy may win his way to the highest em- 
inence; the only land where the portals 
of Knowledge are thrown open for all. 
Tich and poor, bigh and low, foreign and 
native, alike. He 8honld be tanght that 
the brightest pictures of classic history 
are dim beside those of his native land. 
He 8hould be tanght that bis govern- 
ment has established, protects and sus- 
tains the school, that ke may learn. He 
8hould be tanght that God has given to 
his country a mission never entrusted to 


j 


any other nation of ancient or modera 
times ; the miss8ion to open up and Ccon- 
8ecrate the North American Continent to 
virtve, intelligence and freedom. He 
£&Vduld be taught the history of the strug- 
gles and the sacrifices of tke fathers who | 
established, and the devotion of the patri- | 
ots who have' defended bis government | 
Let bim +study elocution from Patrick 
Henry, and Otis, and Adams, and Web- 
ster, rather than from Cicero and the 
ancient orators. Teach him the grandeur 
of our Mother land, That, altkough the 
youngest of nations—not yet a bundred 


years of age—she is already the granary |: 


of the world ; her manufactures rival the 
choicest of the nations ; her implements of 


peace and ber weapons of war are models 
of the times ; her 82i]s whiten every 8ea ; | 


her steamsbips open up the long closed 
harbors of Asia; and the exchanges of 
the world move in upon her, as the natu- 
ral center of trade. The Occident *and 
the Orient bring her treasures richer than 
Csar's legions ever brought to Rome, 
while hex own hills and mountains teem 
with gold and silver and all the nseful 
[ metals, Yes, indeed, she is grand and 
beautiful! From Shusta's 8nowy gurmit 


4 


b 


Grod-like conscience—the delicate 
SeDNSC Of bono! - the eXhalations of In- 
Stperior affection ; of these I 
[1 is a wide field, and one 
We tave no time lo-night to 


to Mount Washington/s rugged bro w— \ 


PY 4 
EO 


COURTESY 


ab 


SONg 


'Upils of our com- 


KI Auty to culti- 
| Vate fe moral Character of hc £ 
«78tem of the |, acer of his scholars : 


baving cap- 
ured a French ſrigate, immediately found: 
1se Tor all the urtixans, sailyrs and me- 


0 


this State 1s destined to be entrusted With Tom Tosemite's glittering spray to Niag I! 
beautify and Em prone " kad nr 

| » or by pine clad coasts to the everglades Of 
prostituted to 1ignoLle ends ? Shall beau- Florida—teeming with every variety of 
tiful bomes make bright the tandscape ? | 
SÞall fair temples of art be reared. and 
w : painting, poetry and mnsic elevate and. 
meaxure of worth, with- cheer the 8900s of foil? Not nnless the 
weans ned, or the 8ense of beauty and the love of 
patient 8tudy be nowished in the [ 
Tf empiricism be 
honored, where the necyssity of gcien- 
This re-action unchecked 


torrent—from Alaska's 


animal and vegetable life, rieh in all the] 


yarie1 resources of the temperate zZone— | 
this land is the home and the heritage of | 
the noblest, freest, bappiest people on the | 
globe. The bighest duty the school can | 
owe the State, and the highest serzice it! 
can render, is.to teach eyery American | 
youth to be filled with love of country. | 
Let loyalty be taught with the alphabet. 
Had this been done thronghont the land 
the demon of secession had never been 
born. Let the sentences of that immortal 
Declaration of Independence, of the Con. 
slitution and the Bill of Rights, be treas- 
ured in the memories of your $scholars, as 
the Roman youttls were compelled to 
commit and recite the Tertullian Tables 
of Roman Liberty ; as the Mohammedan 
is taught the poetry of the Koran, and 
the Christian child bis catechism. Let 
the 1nspiring examples 'of our patriot 
tathers be kept always before the imma- 
ture and forming mind, until a career 
like theirs becomes the loftiest passiun of 
its growth. Teach him that the highest 
honor—the noblest prize of the nine- 
teenth century is American citizensbip ; 
and that the demagogue who asks bim to 
prostitute the glory of his manhood—the 
elective franchise—is as base as the bec- 
trayer of a woman's virtue. 

Thus taught, the rising generation shall 
be the worthy possessors of our broad 
domain, bolding it as an heritage for ſree 
labor, free men and a free nation. 


« $9 &hall the northern pioneer go joyful on 
his way, 

To wed Penobscot's waters to San Francisco's 
bay ; 

To make the rngged places smooth, to &ow the 
rales with grain, 

And bear with liberty and law, the Bible in 
his train ; | 

The mighty West sha!l bless the East, and sea 
sha ll answer sca, 

And mountain unto mountain cll— Praise God | 
for we are free.” | 
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Chico Teachers? Institute. 
Tho following is the conclusion of tho report of the 
Teachers? Institute, as furnished by the Zecord: 
Cu1co, Oct. 39th, 1567. 


EnmToz RecorD:—The attendance has ftacreased 
«Ince the opening of tle Inatitute, Butte county hay- 
ing tho best representation, ; 

Trragbar—Phe afternvon was devoted principally 
to a digcnssion upon the best method or methods of 
teaching reading, particularly to primary pupils and 
thuze who have never learned the alphabet. The ex- 
ercise was conducted by Mr. Barnes, The two me- 
thods of teaching beginners most ia ſayor were, the 
word method and phonetic, The pen-knife system 
ſound champions in Granger, of Marysville, aud Fer- 


{ nald, of Burte, who profeesed to teach a child the al- 


phabet, perfectly, in ten days, provided it was old 


enough and smart enough togo to 8chool, The adbe- 


rents of tho word method claimed to be able to teach 
a child his letters in about the same time, unawares 


' to the pupil, -While the word method is really phi- 


UNTVERSITY © CALIFORNIA, 
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Losophical, and must succeed in the hands of a teacher 
competent to nee it, I believe that we have many val- 
anble teachers whose mental discipline and. habits of 
thoucht are not of sufficient regularity or logical defi- 
niteness to enable them to adopt it with perfect 8uc- 
CESS, 

At halſ-past 3 o'clock, P, M., Mr. Sanders, of Ohi- 
co, rezumed the s8nbject of graminar, It proved to be 
0 interesting a subject in his hands, that the Insti- 
tate remained long after the uanal time of adjouraing. 

Hon. John Bidwell and $. OC. Stephens interested 
the Institute during the evening. - Mr, Stephens gnh- 
ject—the study of the classics—is one of great inter- 
ost, and was well handled, notwithstanding he was 
opposed to it. lon. J. Bidwell talked for two hours, 
narrating the incidents of his tour through Kurops, 
contrasting the condition of the poorer classes of one 
country ith those of another, and with thoss of the 
United States, Bad dedncing from his observations, at 
home and alroad, the opinion that the public 8chools, 
having given ns &a Vaet superiority over other people, 
$hould receive more cars at our hands; that teachers 
1ust be better paid, and that men of capital and in - 
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LIBRARY, 


%%, 


oy 
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are the ones who ought to 866 that 


| wal TI day of the TInstitnte was 
"2 tnsiness, and the report of the 
| \s, Sanders, of Chjco, Gray, 0! 
1 «1026, of Marysville, were appointed a comn 
_ \ngements, T0 co-operate with the 
Jact in arranging the plans and w 
 Institute, to be held in Oroyil.o0 80me 

| A committes was als0 appointe 
+, of Bntte, as chairman, to repo 
- Tnstitute, the workings of the halt-day 

© in laces where it has been adopted, ar 
"1s advantages and digadvantages which 
"nd its introduction into the schools 


6M 
{ F 


p 


af 
re 'S. 


A and the committee discharged. 


All 1015 37 


devoted to nnfin- 
committee on 
Oroville, 
11t tes 
Superinten : 
ork of the 
time dur- 
4, with 8. 
rt at the 
attend - 
, and als0 the 
would 
of our State. 
rt of the committee on resolutions Was FecelV- 


' ? nln. 
The Inatitute then proceeded to take up the resoiu 


-{atiin. A resolation of thanks to 


erintendent, 


ig State SU] 
1nty Superintend: N 
[ tute, pa83ed u0animously. 


of at tho defeat of Jobn S%nett, but tendering 


«1ppore and 
\ to 11s 8QcCebauT, 
«Light aI&CUSS14 
ting and appro 
-and-water ree0!0 
1e1ther appro 
\, but I guess 4 little of each, At 
{now applied, a very mild snbscriptio 


, taken for as many different compi: 


” * » 

: \ 71344 «1 7 {} 
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ving of it was lot; 


y 
-_ 
F 
£ 


TS 
- 


John Swett 
and one to R. R. Allen as 
t. and one as President of this 
One expreating re- 
the 
1 of the members of the Insti- 
r, als pas86d nnanimonsly, after 
A- resolution defining Self re- 
but a 68Kkim- 
i0n concerning it was adopted, 
I of 1t, or both, I cannot 81y 
any rate it 1s 


watent medicine. A rexolntion getting fo 

, whereas, the State Superintendent declares 
\ thozge teachers like Clarks's Geography who 
bs enonzh to ue it, therefore, resolved, that there 


; &NCh teach 


hor jin Yuba and Butte counties, Was 


; the ground that there were {wo instead of one, 


4h; ; 
448 LILGI1 
L Ln 
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rH heftter. 


\ amended 80 as to read two instead of one, 
rain lozt ou the ground that they did not 
vat that it saply angwered until they could 


Yo 


| 
hen unanimonsly adopted, pled. 
rt of tho members of 4hgdaftitute to 


\ rezaolntion was ! 

y the 8wpp 

» author who #hould first furnish a cheap and re- 
le text book upon Pacific Geography; and setting 
th that, ©*i1 the anthor and publiskers of Clarke's 


caphy would speedily revise, condense and re- 


1 z 


'ST 
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1lizh £0 mnch of the school geography as pertains 
P.cific coat, in a durable manner, and at a cost 


exceeding one dollar, we will welcome it to our 


w= —_ 
| TOOmMs. 


ST, 


by a £mall majority. 
/ſourned. 


REPORTER, 
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TBACHER'S INSTITUTE. 

the Teachers of 
ba counties ass8embled at 
the Chico Pi School Honse on the 
20th ult. R Allen being the only 


County Superintendent present, opened 


Parenant to notice 


Butte and XY 


the Institute with the tollowing brief 
114ress : 

FELLOW TEACUERS: Tt 18a matter of 
regret that other counties have not 
01ned With us, but let us 80 conduct 


this Institute that when 'tis pat, theirs 
Te 41 Freater regret. [ 1aVe neVer 


lly approved the method of conduct- 


. 


| 


Ing Institutes, by lectures, (chiefly ben- | 
eficial to those who Drepare them), as | 
heretofore practiced In our State. This | 
W1lt be conducted On a s0mewhat (lif- | 
erent plan, Our time will be maiuly | 
occunied in a discussion of methods of | 
eaching different branches taught in | 

ur pubi <chools. As far as po08s1ble 
| have -8ecured competent Teachers to | 
_ Wes 84 | : om | 
SIC OVER LNCSE UI1SCUSSIONS, and LO | 
21Vve SUCh Special instructions as they | 
deem useful in methods of teach- | 
| With our uniformity of text books | 
:6 lllustrations and explanations used | 
L1G UNICO Schools can be used on the | 
me 1« ONS In any othe! 1001s, ut | 
0 not think that we wish to cumber | 
eaching talent with the special meth- | 
Ir C llencies of thoze experienced | 
1 OUTP prot SS10MN 13ut 1ittle FO0Qq could | 
ult from 8uch a « QUrSEC But by all | 
* — p | 
tNgluity, truthfully and honestly | 
ethods of 1001 management, | 
cat compare, revise, and trust | 
Wo F 4 O1 Tily SLCMNM Ol COndguet. | 
nool exercise 1 
\ \ *% LT1 | ( P wa t 11 a hoO8e6n SOC | 
| 
| 
Conair then appointed \[eg8srs. U | 
| ren LOU ty Superintendent | 
\W.N, Granver of Marysville Pub- | 
k Ol, and J. (CC. Gray of Oroville | 
%eho FH Tt (tom {TE ON Order | 

18IN C&S and fur! anuonnced 

FH L. B: tchelder would K@ ( Large 

[ 11 't1te ()!]} th { *\V ot, {t] (| 

s of teachineo, Physiology ; that 

\S o y_ 
". A. vAanders would preside during de- 
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Ir re none ee 
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wh A res0inution favroring the introduc- 
tm of the phonetic 8ysten of teaching reading pas8e(d 
Aﬀter which the Institute ad- 


es 


| l1jberations 


_—M_ 


a of teaghing | 


meth oQ 
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| tions, etc. 
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Then went 


| cation generally, 
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'Wherein they hb: 


( 
| Il SYSTEM in teaching 1] 


4, Critics report. 


Announcement of ewercises 


_ 
[ 
4, 


next meeting. And inrther 
ed that a committee Ol tLIrec 

; | ET 
Intions be appointed b»*\ the 


(}1I1 


_ 
i 


(ha 


for 
recommend- 
6 80= 
P, 


Messrs. Batchelder, Waripen and Gran- 


FE WCETre appointed tha;:t Committee 
— . % - 

t into Committee 0! the Whole 
My. 8. U. Stephens of 

lic School, preziding on 
Methods of Keeping 4 


pa rtment. 


Record of 


z 
, 


Cherokee Pub- 
the snhject of 
D &- 


i fit. at Sand 
In the evening assem bled at Wood's 


11 | Mi. asy { 
Hall and listened to ant Aaviea 4 el 
þ v 
quent address by Rev. « 
WEDNESDAY, 30TH-—M ORNING 


After preliminary bus 


L TY 3 
Ine 


IN_Wentk 


\mmittee of 
vision of M 


4 
11 


ov . Y Y ans 4 \1 
methods of teaching Grammar. Mr, 


Sander $a1d that *\ o 
the requirements of Our language, had 
not yet "written ; that of all who 
Studied the pres8ent lext books not one 
In ten ever applied what he learneds 
that the fault was mainly in the books, 


. 
_ 


HJ wuULil 


It 


but that Teachers were not fan]tless ; 
that in the absence of sxnch a book as 


the necessities of onurlanguage demands 
Le made this his rule; Never require 
students to learn one word that 1s not 
necessary for a knowledge of 8peaking 
or writing the language correctly, and 
omit not one word that 1s necessary, 
Before any less0n 18 ass8igned show its 
pplication and the necessity of learn- 
ng it, and let alone everything that 
not be 8hown to be eszential. After 
devoting a half day to the 8ubject it was 
left nufinished. 


In 
Cal 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After preliminary business Mr. Batch- 
elder took charge of a review in Physi- 
ology, which was conducted by use of 
Cutter's Charts, and a human skeleton 
from the Public School Cabinet. 

C., G. Warren then presided an hour 
over discussions on Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic. 

In the evening all as8embled at 
Wood's Hall and listened to a well-pre- 

ared address by W. N. Granger, on 
s81bject of Public Schools, showing 

y have failed, and present- 
ing many facts not flattering to our 
School System, He was earnestly re- 
quested to allow the Address to be pub- 
lished, that the facts presented might 
receive attention from | 9 
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friends of Edu- 
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An Essay was re r, Gray, after 
which R. H. Allen gave 1astruction in 
Methods of Teaching Penmanship. The 
Subject was presentedt in an excellent 
manner, Showing a mastery of. the. art 
well methods of teaching it. 


. 
AS Ol! 


Slate exercises lor primary 8Chools, 
vencral eXCrclisSes 107 ungraded SChools 


þ 
grammar 


In a meth- 
And above 


and the fhnish6ed system for 
Schools were each presented 


odical, practical manner, 


enjoined; ** Have all pupils of a certain 
the Same Copy at 


: 


FL 


{ } 
.M. Woodman. 
SESSION, 
into 
the Whole, under 8uper- 
\r. Sanders, for dizsenss!on of 


(rrammar. hilling 


'enmanship was | 


the | 
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Schools 
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| ot h11s FRCOCNYyY Mill 
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SLXUmnation are recomme? 


' ? } TELL » wv} h w.t 
LO LIC GLELLENG Wil Nnrs 


Same time. Have blackboards $0 ruled 
that vou can 8how a class with pertect 
acenracy the method of forming letters 
| $ and pertect shapes.' 


1en reviewed, Criti- 


. | \ 4 17 
their relative $1Z« 


N. Granger t 
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P . y4 * Bo z\ *VY* 1% £4 t 
eised, and pointed ont the errors 0! 
3 . , | [ 
£ ; bd , s by 1 , k { C1 *L5} Y |}; ve 
Clark's Common School Geograpuy. 
te Methods Teach- 
In the afternoon Methodus Ol Leacn 
* F- ! L1 \S Ps 
ins Reading were Q1SCUSSECU—1L, V 
FI*7 4 y \} - I | 
Barnes presiding lhe Word Metaod, 
Pen | C Method, 1nd Combination 
Wethod all had advocates; but al] who 
+a * 2 | 0 & LT? 
| "Ho <6 
| [ P , . +* = 
had tried it were 1h Iavor ol the Pho 
343 L 12 « 
netie Method as SUPCTIOT LO Any 0ther. 
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& liztened &t 


mos! 


about two hours 0 An eASvV 


ON Vereatit felicitons ac- 
'0unt of his travels. 
the &peaker in 


We again follow 
ught through Ireland, 

its hordes of beggars, its ind old 
Specimens of ancestral architecture, its 
green Shamrock-covered hills, and with 
him hear the thrilling harmony of 
musig as it is made to reverberate over 
the Dgkes of Killarney. Glasgow with 
ron Ships in every 8tage | 
10N. I countless iron 
England ; its railroads 


_ 


« ( [W v* 


(Yr 
L « 
"ow; 


[1 CONnSLrUC- 
urnaces of 
| ; London with 
lowering atmosphere, and its Parlia- 
nen uchitecture. 
France, with its order-in-everything ap- 
ance, its enperior railroads, with 
y Metro- 
the beautiful Prussian gard 
1ernde meddlesome Austrian offi- 
- and V with its gondolas, 
pass 1n long review before us. 
Friday, Nov. 1.—Business being dis- 
D08ed of the Committee on Resolutions, 
,hrough their Chairman, W., N. Gran- 
zer, reported the following, which were 
lopted ; 
| Ties 
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ens, 


Venice, 


10) 


That the Teachers of Yuba and 

attendin this Institute, and 
* both the spirit and letter or Sec. 
C1100! Law, merit and receive our 
t the County Boards of 


nded nut TO Tenew the 


mot ou 
| 


n10s8 
hereby Vio!atin 
21 of Revised $ 
+CVeErest COngsuTrE, 
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rertificates of &1ch Teacher 

Besotvert, "That our thanks are dne and are here- 
JY tendered to Hon, John SWett, for the at 
Gr IN Which he | harged the 
f his 
(ncation, 
he } 

fre8olved, That while we regret 
tion. John Swett. that we 
P. Fitzg« 
have full confidence in his ability; and promise 
him our. s1pport in his &fforts for th 
vt our Public Schools 

Resoſved, That the Institute hereby tender its 
hanks to R. tl. Allen for his eftorts in mniuking this 
istitute and rhat Teachers of 


v3 1 _ 1 [1 4 1 1 ) 
him their thanks for the able 
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the defeat of 
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Connty Suj 
hat we appoint a Committee of two 
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place Institute, and 
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its Teachers to 
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ers and Gray were appointed 
, and Granger and Stone from \ uba, 
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WHEREAS. The h 
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nya Institute, and that they be re- 
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RED STeUL It L LDH Ttrom time to time E£nch 
HOY THAY QGCOCOIN wory 
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SSQWNNNATION, 


Of TCencrual (1! 
Les Were ap- 


Cer and Sand 
ONMMITIER, 
6 Tee! t416 need of A TeX hook On 
f the Pacific States, ana | to 
{Hy Common therets 
it we will give our cordial support * 
want. And 
he publighers of Clark's (reography will 
much the Common 
to the Pacific States 
y De TRIO In CONUnecth ny ith 


1Y {th 
p Kt 10018; 


Supplies this 


rOmu IT) O! 
01 (Greooraphy relates 
N $uUch form that it 
price not exceeding one daol- 
{ 0uUr cordial support and wel- 
18 {1 V; avle addition to our text Dh00Ks " 
WW HER! 5 SYDIST Ving the Phonetic 116464 ot 


tO be superior to.affy other, 
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tention of Teach- 
edncation on this SUDject, and 
tor the introduction of the Pho- 

the Primary SChouols of Our 
iy become acquainted with its 81 

1ethod of teaching reading, with 
I's general adoption in our Public 
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'with a vengeance. 


if : 11 LY CXtend Gur cordial thanks tro 
J. MM. V in 


an and Hon, John Bidwell for | 
LL tore the Institute., 
F 'þ £ y CE -” Ti R 
| the Committee offered a resolution 
n **Selt on ting) whit NG pa) 
on went-reporung” waich was rejected | 
11 V £ 1 414 4 /\ £14 "_ . p 1 0 
DUY A M [JOTIT) VOte oft the meribers of |! 
"'Y f \ % © «+74 4 i P 2 1 g | 
Conv nition, aiter which the folloy- | 
_— '% 1 Lo Yi” | 
If, ONered Dy W. A, Saunders was | 
| adopted by a majority yote. | 
cefolred, That we are i; favor of the 4 Self-Re- | 
s oAyStemn NN Departnet tf, but that we do not | 
TNLeD 3t ng "s $11 stitiite for the V1oF1ilsy Ce Of 
DUTT That with cirenn Spection and « | 
(| 
| [ \ [ i in THz "_ TELOEGTI(S Of a w:) of | 
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| & cat's Ana $6H-Wa fiiness On 
py Or sf By '* Self Reporting We 
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} CRUELTY TO CHILDREN.—Our public 
{Institutions are becoming notorious for the 
mal-treatment of their inmates, expecially 
those intended for the reform of juvenile 
el Some time since the grand 
jury visited the reform scho0l at San 


offenders, 


Francisco, and found that some of the in- 
mates were treated with extreme cruelty. 
Recent developments exhibit the fact, 
that 8everal boys in the State reform school 
near. Marysville have been punished in 
the 8ame manner. The tortures inflicted 
on boys in thes«jnstitutions almost surpass 
| belief; and indeed could not he believed, 
were thestatements not guaranteed by ample 
, proof. We have had cruelties in the in- 
ane asylum, then in the deaf and dumb 


asylum, and now in these juvenile reform 
8chools. Truly are our public institutions 


management—or with both. This fact 18 


| any one who has had opportunities of be- 


| 


' ment on the s8ubject. 


| 
| 
(] 


- whole people.” And it seems to us that | | 
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well named—asylums and reform schools, 


A little too much of 
the latter. 


_ ___ "— 
_ dl. dit. 4 


Judge Dryden has decided, in the case 
of Keller against Chapman, in the Los 
Angeles county court, that Gen. Howard 
was elected districtattorney of that county, 


Mr. Chapman will appeal to the 8upreme 
, bane, | | 
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' Our Common. Schools. 
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[From the Kan' Franciseo Speetator of Nov. Jth 
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We baye been looking over our existing 
revised 8ehodl law. It is a voluminous do- 
cument. Jts author says it eost him a great 
deal of. care and toil. We do not doubt it. 
[t costs no Yittle of both to any man who 
undertakes to comprehend its principles 
and master Its details. This is what we 
have been iryÞg to do, in view of the re- 
ponsibilities d.yolved upon us by the voice 
of, the sovereign people of California. We 
are making some progress, and hope by the 
time our services are called for we $hall 
havea pretty clear understanding of what 

'the law requires at our hands. 

| Just now the subject of common sehools 
claims an unusual degree of public atten- 
tion. A change in their administration 18 

impending, and the eyes of the people are 

'turned to the just elected superintendent 
of public instruction with hope of improve- 
ment or apprehension of injurious change. 
Some expres8ion/ of /opinion and indication 
of policy are dg$ired, and have been called 
for, by: both friends and engmies of the 
present 8ystem. 

It is known that the system has its en- 
thusiastic {friends . and its bitter enemies. 


—_—_— 
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the fact remains, and presents matter for 
grave consideration for a public officer who 


ing every excellence that the profuundest | 
wisdom and ripcst experience could attain, 
while on the other hand, it 18 denounced 
as fundamentally vicious in principle, de- 
fective in administration, and run 
its results. This fact, then, confronts us at 
the very threshold : A large portion of 
our people are dissatisfied with our present 
xystem of common schools, or with their 


struggle that will ensae. Now, if we & 
contribute 80mething toward harmonizing 
our. people in support of a system of publi 
schools, we shall Ms filled the measy r 
of our hopes in as8uming the duties of the 
position to whigh the public Yolce has 
called us. It might be aSSuming too much 
to 8ay, that we occupy a favorable $tand. 
point for the accomplishment of 80methins 
in this direction. But we will 8ay that 
.the circumstances attending our noming.. 
jon and election encourage the hope that. 


[or N- jvTy 


mm aims I 


undeniable, and will not be questioned by 


coming acquainted with the popular senti- at 
It may be 8aid that 


this discontent is owing to miSrepresenta- 
tion, prejudice or ignorance. Nevertheless 


represents the whole State and acts for the. | Card from Zach. Montgomery, | 


SAN FRANCTSCO, Novertiter 21, 1867. 

EDITORS . MORNING CALL:—By way of 
preparing the public mind for a moyement 
which it is hoped will be jinangurated dur- 
ing tae coming session of our State Legis- 
lature, and in order at the 8ame time to 
jurnish the bezt possible answer to the 
false charges £0 often preferred againet the 
undersigued, touching his opinions on the 
School questiov, please give place to the | t: 
following resolntious prepared by himself, | f 
| While thege regotutions certainly differ 
widely from the opinions which he is daily 
charged with advocating, he neyertheless 
defies his bitterest enemies to produce one 
word or 8y!lable which he has eyer 8poken 
or written at variance therewith. The au- 
thor of these resolutions intends at no dis- 
tant day to address orally the citizens of 
San Francisco touching the facts and prin- 
ciples exunciated therein, on which occa- 


the first thing to be sought is 80me plan 
by which these conflicting views and feel- 
ings can be harmonized, s0 that at our! 
elections we shall not haye sugcessive and 
perpetual angry contests, Fousing sectional 
and religious prejudices, and bringing the 
cause of popular education down to the 
level of the lowest demagogism and party 
passi0n. Cannot meagures be taken which 
will settle our school s8ystem on a basisthat | 
will be s8atisfactory to all, and thus leave | 
us free to improve in our methods of gov- 
erning and teaching, instead of consuming 
our energies in unending struggles in be- 
half of oyposing ideas or principles? To | 


\lo thi | &ion the friends of our present anti-paren- t 
- do this, the subject mus be approached tal educational system will be challenged |. { 
Jand dealt with in a spirit of candor aud | «jther to come forward and defend: the $ 
Conciliation. Majorities must be courteous / gong er oe =— Oo —_ - 

, 1 . gz. else 1loreve elr peace. To | 
"and considerate. The rights and feelings that class of moral nondescripts who ad- | l 
of minorities ought to be respected. This mit, the correctness of the principles set | 
has not always heen done. It will not. We forth in these res0lutions, and yet object | D 

I , : to putting them in practice, for fear of. 
hope, be cons1idered out of place if we Say destroying the Common School system, I 0 
£just here, that the dissatisfaction with our; have two answers to make: First—That $] 
t publie school sy3tem is at least in 80me fe carrying out of correct principles . 
| "< of | uh eh would not destroy, but only improve, the ! 
f measSure OWIng to the fact that the utter-; gystemn. Sceond—If the laws of Nature 1 
ances of its representatives have not always and of Nature's God require the parent to | ; 
rh F +1 indidato ion of control in the matter oft the child's educa- þ 
een guch as to indicate a recognition 9 ; X 
| ens. . | tion, while the laws of Mr. John Swett re- Bo 
lithe fact that minorities have feelings and quire bim to surrender that control into be 
tlirights which shouid not be gratuitous]y vther hands, ought the parent in that event a0 
p trampled on or diaregarded, We need not !o obey the ave of Got Almighy, or th ; 
g.wake this allusion more specific, perhaps ation of John Swett's laws involye the \ 
wit is not needed at all. It it does not ap- jeotrupya yh _ OT mh bf th 
” Wi f ; L em *! is hope at every reader « m 
* ply ? nobody will be hurt. It _ does, i: $14 your PEPer Will lay these resolutions aside = 
body ought to be hurt. ' Sectional and | for future reference, and that when the ni 


| 


| 
' 


On the one hand, it is glorified as embody- | 
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partisan influences and utterances must be proper.time arrives, he will be prepared to [lis 


| ; | 2Ppend to them his eignature. Respect- Vn 
ignored and avoided, if we would harmon- | fully, Fe 5 % 
ze in school matters in California, Our  ZAaom, MONTGOMERY, a 
| : 4 <—_— en 
PPP le, representing every a 6:00 the} RESOLUTIONS PREPARED BY Z, MONTGOMERY, 
Union, and every country of Europe, will| FAYORING EDUCATIONAL REFORM, | als 
not. contentedly wear any provincial straight Fob wes ay nant th 5 tan Ng =y in 
WE 4 : ; $4.4 £ | and County of San Franciseco, 1 le] 
jacket that may be provided for them. | , | of May, 1866, in reporting upon the condi- fro 
They will not sneeze when mebody away! {| tion of the Primary Pohogle, of city, | fro 
: 8 | snnffi We have an 8ay: At the corner of Broad way and y | 
off as distance takes "0 f Montgomery street, we found four hundred to | 
individuality as well as Hy destiny 0 ouf Ind litty children, abs0!ntely «towed One and 
own. We will not be gOYerned by the 1deas npon the other, in a vuillding Ties ed iyN ab 
'T. . - -] not suffivient ventilation and 12ht are 4 tha 
ol London, Parts, Boston on Richmond. mitted to 8ustain'even life ; and this is but wit 
Calitorn Ia sS fres young limbs will wear no a fair &araple of what we witnessed on Te- el, 
[ ed shackles. Our cogmopolitan peo-! hama, Third, Silyer, Stockton, Post an reli 
import hi P Þ. yay" Pighth «treets.” (266 Alta California, Ma) SON 
ple will accept of nothing that 18 un I |7t, 1866.) Aud ws 
to them, let it come whenes it may. Na- \ Wnereas, The foul air. of said School a 
tives and foreign born, Northerners and | is only equalled by the infamous partisar m0 
, \, PE Protestants falsebo0ds which were then and are 81 i 
Southerners, Catholics a rores I taught therein, as witness the following «|| 
Jews and Gentiles, are here, and all Ty taken from Laossivg's of beet [hy 
AVE arms ; | on interests.. nited States, pages 222-3, where the all | 4 
have equal rights and \-» ge þli . thor, in pretending to give the canze 0 the 
(an they agree on a system of pubhe 1N- {the '1ate war, says: © Men in the Slay: 
struction that will be satisfactory to all ?. Bong wer te »: Arinp —_ . 
This 7 WT” - Africa again, and to fill 8vm ae pe 
This 1s the qUEeSplON to be tested, and = Lerritories, with them, The people iu th: [8 
result will deter nine the intelligence, t e Free States declared that they 8L0u1d d: att 
. 1k. n * . > : : » > , jk 
moderation, andthe liberality of our peo- | 19 5h thing. Bitter quarres were er n 
ple. In order to suecess-11 this most des \.Þ. great men from Japan, and a Jad (tb: Iy 
Sirable endeavor, too much must not be Exineg. of Wales) who expects to þe Kiny la 
| dam: | nor a disposl- 97 England, came here 'in 1860, to v18! urt} 
demanded on the one hand, 101 Pp mn our Propident- As 8000 6g they were izone j 
tion to yield nothing be exhibited on the 1, 11 cuverel was resumed.” On pag Is 
' other. If the 8ubject is taken hold of - oh, where speaking of the as8as8inatio! ivg 
: . . > . # . . 'R | elite 
an obstinate and unyielding 8pirit, the ehild ot Mr. Lincoly, the 3ame author aye R 
. tf | resident Lincoln, one of the best me! $0 at 
is not born who. will see the end of the | ; F110 that 
a mT : I 
ore: 
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1 i by the & , q ff + 
yasbington, Þy ® young man hired Schooul wherein bis owu childre 4 
nſederates. tO dy the wicked deed.” ABJtanght, and will cause A School to | 


alt in poisonIng the minds of our cou portionate to the uumber of its pupils; 


them with sectional hatred, thereby pre: 


F 


Hoody CONSequences. And hand, nor to a cabal of fanatical, intolerar* 


CATIONAL REFORM. 
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which the foregoing are but fair Justra- 28510nal duties toward such child, 
ions, the people of this State wen $959 | ron | 
juring the Pas year t0 the tune 0 /Þ f Po 3; Ay 4 -M 
9:9, An F in £.4 F / | 
WHtR84s,” There were at that time 1n : | 
"liforn! res of five and fif- .. — 
California beLween the ages 0 c 
teen years, $4,052 children, equally entirle 
t) share the School Fund, of wbich pum 
ver only 33,980 were in attendance on the 
whools, (826 December pumber Califorpia 5 
Tegcher, Page 158,) leaving 44,273 without | | be 
any benefit from said fund. And 34 
WuEREASs, In 8eeking for the oauses 
«hich drive 80 many of our youth from the | 
Public Schools, we are forced to the eon- | 
þJn:io0n that chief among these CauSes 18 
the anti-parental character of our education- 
i187ster, which often forces parents either 
i) [et their children” grow up in Ignorance, 
zr elze to jeopardize both mind and morals 
through the medium of false teachings, 
hsides perriling their lives amid the fetid 
atmosphere of a dark, damp, and unvyen- 
tilated 8chool room. And 
WutREAs, When parents complain of the 
1nhealthy condition of the Schools, or ob- 
iect to the false, immortal, or partizan 
character of the books used therein, the 
answer comes back in the s8ignificant lan- 
zaage quoted -in Superintendent Swett's 
Biennial Report, page 165, to the «ffect 
that the vulgar impres8t0n that parents have 
a legal right to dictate to teachers is entirely 
erroneous. And 
WHEREAS, It is the knowledge of the fact | 
that they are not allowed to dictate to 
teachers,” accompanied by the conviction 
that in the abzsence of parental contro], : 
their children canuot attend the Puvlic | 
8&hools with 8afety, either to their lives, 
their morals, or their mental traiving, that 


| ifornia, May Tth 1866.) 


And 


their children to these s8chools, And 
WHEREAS, In order to break down the 
' barriers which thus bar the doors of the 
Public School room against multitudes of 
our rising youth, it will be necessary to 
shape our educational system more in har- 


vat, ever lived, was cruelly murdered a litical or religions opiniovs. to select the 


« WHEREAS, Such teachings can only re paid, out of the common fund, a sum Hg 


iry's youth with false Ideas, and inflamivgthugrendering the texcher or primetpal of 

every Sehool amenable-to thy _ = 
ring the Way for internal strife _ end*2ach individual cHild = : . = ar mae 
lo88 oiyil wars, with all their horrivie an sponstble board of politiclans on the one 


Wyzrzas, In order tO ay reg dt edl\.nd bizoted sectarians on the other, for 
ational sy8tem franght with abnses O07 he manner in which he discharges his pros 


| WurRgas, The Grand Jury of the 
| City and County of San Francisco, in | 
| the month of May, 1866, in reporting | 
| upon the condition of the Primary 
| Schools of eaid city, say that : © At 
the corner of Broadway and Montgom- 
ery streets, we found 450 children, 
| abs0lutely stowed one upon the other, 
In a building into which not sufficient | 
' ventilation and light are admitted to | 
Sustain even life, and this is but a fair | 
 sample of what we witnessed on Te- | 
| hama, Third, Silyer, Stockton, Post | 
' and Eighth streets.””—(See 47a Cal- | 


WuEREas, The foul at of aid 
' Schools is only equaled by ' the in- | 
prevents thousands of parents from sending | famous partizan falsehoods which | 
| were then, and are sti1]l taught there- 
in, as witness the following samples ' 
en from Lossipg's Primary United 


mony with the natural relations establish- _ 


JOEDEIEE VEIN parent and child, States, pages 222-3, where the au- 
| Resolred, That the parent is the natural :hor, in pretending to give the cause 


and God-appointed guardian of his own ' "204 . 
children; that he is endowed by his Creator ! the late war, Says : Men in the 


with the inalienadle right and charged with Slaye States determined to bring ne- 
the inaltenable duty of determining in what f Alf J'to $11 
manner and by whom his own child sball 5590S irom rica again, and to 
beeducated, ;0me of the new Territories with them, 
lhe people in the Free States declar- 


Itesolved, That we hold with Dr. Way- 
land (late Prezident of Brown University) 

that *the teacher i8 only the agent, and that »4 that they $hould do no such thing. 
the parent is the principal; that he (the pa- ; 


ut best accomplish the results which he be- x i hile, when 
lieves will be most beneficial,” And thut *<i ”"_ Stopped for a little w 


he teacher and the parent cannot agree, the Zreat men from Japan, and a lad (the | 


rent) 18 bound to gelect 8uch ins8tructors as Ditter quarrels were kept uP. They | 


| 


| 
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eOnnectt TIS LS8SOlLe , Rue reviicc : \ F | 
mnecton must he dis8olved,” (Se revised Prince of Wales) who expects to be 


edition Wayland's Elements Moral $ci- 


ence, pages 322 9.) King of England, came here in 150U, 
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p liesolved, that the right which we here to vasit our President, 
Calm tor the parent to Girect and control 

in the matter of the child's education, is they were gone, the 01d quarrel Was 
lerived neither from a political party nor 

from a religious eect, but comes directly FeSUEOG, 
[rom the Creator bimself. It belongs equal- 
iy to the Demoerat and to the R-pnblican; inati 1 

Z \ ; %Y S8SASS . am 
to tne Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, as8258Ination of Mr Linooln, 1 haven 
and the non-religlonist, aud is 80 inscpa- author gays: *f Pregident Lincoln, one 
'ably connected With the parental otlice 

that 10 1an can rightfully divide it even of the best men that ever lived, was 
«ith his own brotler, though that brother cruelly murdered at Washington, by a 
v10Þg to the game schoo] of politics and ; 2 
religion with himself; for the simple rea- EY wha by we Va bariieg 
500 that no man can cither traneter to an- to do the wicked deed,” And 
V01er the parental love which he bears to- 4 1 

Ward his own ebild, nor can he throw upon v EINE Such teachings my ouly 
otter the 8orrow, the shame, nor the do- result in pPOI8ONINSg the minds of our, 
Wetic misery Which must accrue to him- ' : , 5 | 
«lf from the bad training of his chitd, ©0untry's youth with false ideas, avd 
Therefore, be it | inflaming them with eectional hatred, 
| {w50/ved, That we oppose any partition of | I 1 

ue SCl00l MUneyS, On A BSectarian baeis, thereby POGPRELOY the way for Inboy 
Wiereby the child would have to depend nal strife and endless civil wars, with 


1101 the cons0lidated will of the chnreh - val b 

nembers of 80me relivious' congregation, 11 their horrible and bloody consg 

vl as he now depends upon the eons01i- quences, And 

Wed Will of the dominant political party, WrnrREas. In order to maintain an 
my 

8gystem fraught with 


wad of the untrammeled voice of bis , 
'\1 parents to say who shall be nis teach-: educational 
' be it abuses of which the foregoing are but 


MT, and What he shalt etudy. 
In View of the foregoing premises 


further fair illustrations, the people of this | 


Vesolved, That we, the unders1gned, citt- | State were txxed during the past year 
hs of the State of California, repre-ent- | "0&0 00 
Wuereas, There were at that time 


belief, hereby declare ourselyes In favor of | 

0 amending the School Laws of this State || , ; 

ut they will enable every; Parent, under || In California, between the ages of five 
tio reneral ries, rezardless of his nn- | 


AS £00N As | 


On page 237, where, speaking of the | 
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| and fifteen years, 34,052 children, 
| equally entitled to share the School | 
| Fund, 6f which number only 33,980 | 
' were in attendance on the Schools, | 
(s6 December number of Californ1a | 
| Teacher, page 158) leaving 44,5 
without any benefit from said fun 
| And | k 
' Wurrzxas, In seeking for the causes 
which drive 80 many of our youth 
from the Public Schools, we are forced 
to the conelusion that chief among 


| these causes 1s the anti-parental char- ! 
' acter of our educational system, which | 
| often forces parents either to let their | 


children grow up in ignorance, or else 


to jeopardize both mind and On 
| . 
| through the medium of false teach- | 


p 


' ings, besides periling their lives amid | 
the fetid atmosphere of a dark, damp | ; 


| and unventillated school-room. And 


| 
i 


{ WurRtas, When parents complain 


| 
| 


| used therein, the answer comes back 
| In the 81gnificant language quoted in 


{\ 
'T 


| of the unhealthy condition of the | , 
| Schools, or object to the false, immor- | , 


| al or partizan character of the hooks | , 


: 


| \ 


[1 


| Superintendent Swett's Biennial Re- | 
| port, page 165, to the effect that **Zhe | 
| vulgar impresston that parents have a | 
| legal right to dictate to teachers is en- 


| tirely erroneous,” And 

Y HEREAS, It 18 the knowledge of 
| the fact that they are not allowed 
to ** dictate to teachers,” accompanied 


| of parental control, their children can- 
not attend the Paublie Schools with 
£ 


| 
| 
| 
| vents thousands of parents from eend- 
| Ing their children to these 8chools, 
| And 
| WurEeREas, In order to break down 
| the harriers which thus bar the doors 
| of the Public School-room againts mul- 
| titudes of our rising youth, it will be 
| Necessary to 8hape our educational 
8ystem more in harmony with the na- 
tural relations established by the Cre- 
ator between parent and child, — 
Therefore, | 

Nesolved, That the parent is the na- 
| tural and God-appointed guardian of 
| his own children ; that he is endowed 
| by his Creator with the mnalzenadle 
right and charged with the inalienadle 
duty of determining in what manner 
' and by whom his own child shall be 
educated, | 
© Resolved, That we hold with Dr, 
| Wayland—late Prezident of Brown 
| University—that * the teacher ts only 
the agent, and that the parent is the 
principal ; that he (the parent) is bound 
to select 8uch mnstructors as will best 
accomplish the vesults which he be- 


that $* if the teacher and the parent 
cannot agree, the connection must be 
diss0lved.—( See revised edition Way- 
land's Elements Moral Science, pages 
922-9, 

Resolved, That the right which we 
here claim for the parent, to direct 
and control in the matter of the child's 


| by the conviction that in the absence | 


afety, cither to their liyes, their mor- | 
als, or their mental training, that pre- | 


| 


| 


lieves will be most beneficial,” - And | 


| 


education, is derived neither from a * 


political party nor from a religious 
sect, but comes directly from the 


""IIY 


$4 


5 _ 
2; 
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& 


Creator himself, It belon'zs equally to 
the Democrat and to the Republican | 


. : X lienable right and charged with the 
Intions certainly differ widely from | 1 ©. ob My My 1a 
the opinions which he is daily charged | nalienablo duty of determimang in 


to the Catholic, the Protestant, the | 


Jew and the non-religionist, and is 


80 inseperably connected with the pas- | 


with advocating, he, noverthelcss, | \ vhat manner, and by whom his own 
k ; «bt + 4 s J 150Þ, 


defies his bitterest enemies to pro- 
dnee one word or syllable which he 
has ever apoken or written at vart- 


rental office. that no man can right- | ance therewith. To that class of 


fully. divide it even with his own 


brother, though that brother helong | 


to the game 8chool of nolitics and_ro- 


_>_ 


lizion with himself; for the simple 
reason that no man can either transfer 
t) another the parental love which be 
hears towards his own child, nor can 
he throw upon another tho 8orrow, 
the shame, nor the domestic misery 
which must accrue to himself from 
the bad training of his child. There- 
fore, be it 
Iesolved, That we oppose any par- 
tition of the School monies on a 8ec- 
tarian basis, whereby the child would 
have to depend upon the consolidated 
Will of the church members of 80me 
religious congregation, just as he now 
depends upon the consolidated will 0f 
the dominant political party, instead 
of the untrammeled yoice of his own 
parents to 8ay who 8hall he his teach: 
' er, and what he £ball study, 
In view of the foregoing premises 
| be it further 
Resolved, That we, the undersign 
ed, citizens of the State of California, 
representing various s8hades of politi 
cal and religious heltef, hereby de: 
clare ourselves in fayor of 80 amend 
ing the School Laws of this State, 
that they will enable every parent, 
under certain general rules, regard- 
less of his political or religious opin« 
ions, to select tho 8chool wherein his 
own children are to be taught, and 
will cause each 8chool to be paid out 
of the common fund, a s8um propor- 
tionate to the number of its pupils ; 
thus rendering the teacher or princt- 
pal of eyery school, amenable to the 
parents of each individual child, and 
not to an irresponsiþle board of politi- 
clans on the» one hand, nor to a cabal 
of fanatical, intolerant and bigoted 
zectarians on the other, for the man- 
ner in which he discharges his profes- 


sional duties towards such child. | 
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moral nondescripts who admit. the 
eorrectness of the prinerples 8et forth 
in these resolutions;, and yet fobject 
to putting them 1n practice for fear 
of destroying the Common $School 
gystem, T have two answers to make: 
First—'That the carrying ont of cor- 
rech principles would not destroy, 
hunt only wunprove the system. 


"8ccond— If tho laws of Natnre and 


of Nature's God require the parent 
to control in the matter of the child's 
ecincation, while the laws of Mr, 


' Jolm Swett require him to gnrrender 


that control into other hands, onght 
the parent in that event to obey the 
laws of God Almighty or the laws of 
John Swett—ecven should the viola- 
tion of John Swett's laws involve the 


| 


destrnction of tho Common Schoal 
8ys8tem? Tt is hoped that evory 


1 


{ 


" 


reador of your paper will .lay theose | 


regolations azide for futnre reofer- 


enee, and that, when the proper time 

arrives, ho will be prepared to ap- 

pend to them his 8ignatnre, 
Respectfnlly. cte., 


ZACH. MONTGOMERY. 
RESOLUTIONS PREPARED BY Z. MONT- 
GOMERY, FAYORING EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM, 


Whereas, Tho Crand Jnry of the | 


City and Connty of San Francisco, 


m the month of May, 1866, in report- | 


ing upon the condition of the Pri- 
mary Schools of said city, say: ** At 
the corner of Broadway and Mont- 


gomery streets woe found fonr hun- | 


tlred and fifty children absoIntely 


rlowed one wpon tho other, in | 


bnilding into which not &ufficicnt 


ventilation and light arc adinitted to 


anstain even life; and this is but a 
fur 8ample of what we witnessed on 
Tehama, Third, Silver, Stockton, 
Post, and Kighth streets. (See 4! 
Culifornia, May 7, 1866.) And 
Whereas, The fonl air of said 


Schools is only equaled by the in- | 


faimons partisxan falsechoods which 
werethen and are still taught therein, 
as witness the following «smnplcs 
taken from Lossing's Primary United 
States, Pages 222-3, where the anthor, 
in pretending to give the eanse of 
the late war, says: ** Men in the slave 
States determined to bring negrocs 
from Aſrica again, and to fill &ome of 
the now 'Verritorics with them. "The 
people in tho free States declared 
that they shonld do no such thing. 
Bitter quarrels were kept up. They 
were stopped for a httle while, when 
great men rom Japan, and a lad (the 


- Prince of Wales), who expects to be 


King of England, came here in 1860 
to visit our President, As 800n as 
they were gone the old quarrel was 
resumed.” On page 237, where, 
xpeaking of the assagsination of Lin- 
coin, the sawme author 8ays: © Presi- 
dent Lincoln, one of the bes men 
that ever lived, was ernclly murdered 


- ——— 


>hild hall be educated, 

Regolved, That we hold with Dr, 
Wayland (late President of Brown 
University) that ** the toacher 18 only 
he agent, and that the parent 1a the 
rincipal; that ho (the.parent) is 
ound to selcet gnch mstructors as 
will best accomplish the roenlts 
yhich he believes will be most bene- 
icial.” And that ff1f tho teacher 
md parent cannot agree, the connec- 
100 mnst be dissolved.” (See ro- 
rised edition © Wayland's Rlements 
Moral Scicnce, ” pages 922-02. ) 

Resolved, 'That the right which 
we here claim for the parent to direct 
and control in the matter of the 
child's ednecation 1s derived nerther 
from a political party nor Irom a re- 
ligions sect, but comes directly from 
tho Creator Himsclf. It belonas 
equally to the Democrat and the Re- 
pnblican; to the Cathohe, the 
Protestant, the Jew and the non- 
religionist, and 1s 80 ins9parably 
connected with theo parcntal oftico 
that no man can rightfully divide it, 
even with his own brother, thongh 
that brother belong to tho same 
8chool of politics and rehgion with 
himselft; for the s1mple reagon that 
no man can crther transfer to another 
tho parental loyvo which he bears 
toward his own child, nor can he 
throw npon another the sorrow, the 
ghamo, nor tho domostic misory 
which must accrne to hunseltf from 
tho bad training of his child. 'Thero- 
fero, be it | 

Resolved, That we oppose any 

partition of the 8chool moneys on a 
goctarian basis, whoreby the child 
would have to depend npon tho con- 
golidated will of the church members 
of 80me religions congregation, just 
as ho now depends upon the consols 
dated will of tho dominant political 
party, instcad of tho untrammeled 
voice of his own parents to &ay who 
ghall be his teacher, and what he 
shall stndy. | 

In view of the foregoing prem1scs, 

be it farther | 

Rexolved, That we, the nnder- 

8igncd, Citizens of the State of Cal- 
fornia, reoprezcnting varions ghades 
of political and rehgions behet, 
horeby deelaro onrselves in favor of 


4 wo 
$0 amending the school laws of this 


State that they will enable every 
parent, under certain general rnles, 
regardless of his political or religions 
opinions, to select the school wherein 
his own children are to Þbe tanght, 
and will cans© cach school to bg 
paid, out of the common Iinnd, a 8nm 
proportionate to the number of 1ts 
pupils; thus rendering the teacher 
or principal of every schoot amenable 
to the parents of each individual 
&h1i1d, and not to an wresponsble 
board of politicians on the one hand, 
nor to a cabal of fanatical, intolerant 
and. bigoted scctarians on the other, 
for the manner 1m which he as- 
Charges his profes8onal duties to- 
ward guch chi, 
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Fmrron Moxmrrry DEMOCRAT: —By 
way of preparing thepnblic mind for 
1 movement which it 18 hoped will be 
inangnrated dnring the coming 868- 
810n of onr State Legislature, and, 
in order nb the same time to furnish 
the best possibl6 answer to the false 
charges £0 often preferred against 
tho undersigned tonching his opin- 
j0ns on the School question, please 
give place to the following resoln- 
tions prepared by himself, and pub- 
lished in tho Occidental and Vanguard, 


. 0.0, 711 © _ ; 
of November 22; While theso res0 | Dealt by is Oreator with the 


Ly 


by the Confederates to do the wicked 
deed,” a 

Whereas, Snch teachings can only ; 
reswlt 1 potsoning the iinds of our 
| {hs He  woarv0l TOON | 
agamst multitudes of onr rising 


z0nth, 16 wi "ag l | : 7 ; 
F th, 1 WIll be ne e88Ary to 8hape This educational proicct has receiyed the hearty 
ONnry educational 8yatem more 1n har- 


mony with the natnral relations os povion val 4127 Jn ung GOYernor, oF" rad x 
tablishoed by the Oradtor "ain & dh. mentioned by the present incamÞent, 
parent and ehild ; thorefora "7 Be: Indeed, the public ,udgment in favor of a Univer- 
zegolvod, That the parent ta thi 8ity 1s as nearly unanimous as the iriends of Such 
natural and God-appointed anartian a measnre could wish, There is a feeble Jiszent in 
f his own-childron ; that Jo is en- © 1 uariers, prompted in some instances by de- 
nomination zeal, and in others by ignorance of the 


| 
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The State Univpersity. 
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 VRTESY OÞ RANCROPT LIBRARY, 
MTVERSITY 0. CALIFORNIA, 
tow Aat TLORNNTAL 


cw ayw- - x F 


at Washington by young man hired 11 Q. $1 /Y by Ns TIED 6-0 —_ 
eantoe>)" 4 Y = 


1 «078 and value of an institution ON = 
get” ljineral foundations proposed. = 
rf an tnken in behalf of this qe 
_ hoen q WIC and fortunate Ow. 1e 

| University site is a clear gain to the 
It js a more munificent 


ON Ot a 


,. of at least $100,000. 
c j to) the CAUSC 
tan has ever before be 7 
9 je 1 will this extimate of intrinsic value turii 
£44 "be »orrect, but the site itselt for beauty and 
oo0mbination of advantages, cal hardly 
| in the whole State. No liberal and 
<< can £urvey the 8ite of the new 


andid pere: >> . 
inm for the Deal Dumb and Blind without 


en male on this coast. 


1d) 1 { 
4 f oe \ 


a en, 5? e judgment of the Commissioners who 
NGOTSIHES £44 g 5 _ - ; a. Fg” 
ooted the place. Tae Site for the UniverSity, 

[CCL UH ALY. - : : 
'2 eVen More deslrable. Sach 


{lv a mile distanit, 1 
prin the State, without a single embarrassing 
liti n, is a matter for public congratulation. 
oonle have taken the first step 1n the matter 
jan ed endowment. Let the State take 
ocond $tep and provide the nNecess8ary 
11dinzgs and apparatus. What has been 8aved 
| the expenditure for lands, should be passed 
ror as the firs instalment for buildings. 
7h vritien Constitution of the Universlty 1s yet 
he adopted. A concise, practical and wise tun- 
damental law is vi anted, covering the whole ground, 
the zame time avoiding useless conditions 
ind limitations. Mere sectarianism would of course 
Mil] 81h an institution, but not more Surely than 
«0114 political manipulation. It only needs that 
and teachers s8hould be appointed and 
ousted with every incoming administration, to make 
the whole project fail of securing all the Þbest re- 
mits of a University. What is needed is thai the 
<honld become the patron of such an institu- 
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£7 without assuming. the exclusive control of it. 
Por we have a right to expect that there will under 
avement, be many private endowments 

in time the aggregale of all which 
the State may bestow. But sagacious men 
-0114 never make their gifts if the University 
c011d at any time be revolutionized þy poliflcians. 

» lenartments of instruction having Deen named 
and t; » amount needed for the endowment of cach 
et forth, there would seem to be no good 


Heing $C1 


-cac0n for withholding the right of nomination to 
sorsips to whoever would furnish the 
endowment. There is no danger that too much 
nitruction Will be provided or too many educa- 
; #i1] be afforded. The danger is that 
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a ckelcton institation will be provided rather than 
te University with endowments to meet the ex- 
1rencies of the times. 

The Cornell University, which has absorbed the 
Agricultural College of the State of New York, at- 
racts much attention just now, because ils curricu- 
am $1098 the widest departure from the old rou- 
ine of scholastic study yet adopted by any of the 
arger institutions in the country. The chief en- 
lowment having come from a private individual, it 
is removed from the danger of state or political 
control, PTwenty-six profes8orships are to be es- 
tabliched, The special courses of instruction are 
divided thus: 1, Agriculture; 2, The Mechanic 
Arts; 3, Civil Engineering; 4, Commerce and 
irade; 6, Mining; 6, Medicine; 7, Law; 8, Juris- 
prudence, Political S2jence and History ; and, 9, 
E1Cation. 

BeSIaes the gpecial branches above named, there 
ar: two gencral courses marked out, and the choice 
Letween these two is optional with the student 
V1.0 comes to seck a ſull Uniyersity course. Pro- 


71801 1s als0 made for the employment of men of 


18f;nction in every department of knowledge, as 
4 , a 4 : * y - 
tterm or ncn-resident professors. Care has 

*0 been taken that manual labor shall be fur- 
nel, for £ many £tudents as desire it, in work- 
farm and in the pursuits of agriculture. 


>aCents Will rot room at the University in any * 
Treat 2umbers ; and the surveillance of © pedant:> }. 


' will therefore not be needed, We have 
1t11s outline only by way of hints concerning 
*cope of a University. There is not a depart- 

Ment enumerated that can safely be leffout of the 
Liversty of California. 


Gf PT. | 
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of catholic and liberal education . 
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PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATE MISSION. 


. Proposed Permanent Location. 


The Rev, Dr. Brock, as Dean, with Rev. 
Mr. Ws, of the Mission, at the instance 
of Rev... G. Perry, Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Benicia, visited this place Satur- 
day, 14th instant, remaining till Monday 


on purpose to examine the educational es- 


tablishment extensiyely known as © Benicia 
College and Institute.” This Institution, 
89s the circular of President Flatt, * has 
now been in successful operation twelve 
years. It was originally establisghed, and 
has 80 continued, purely as an educational 
enterprise. , Its accommodations for the 
comtort of pupils, and facilities for instruc- 
tion, are of the first class. Tt enjoys all 
the immunities of a Corporation by law; 
and, as 8uch, has right to confer regular 
Degrees, It is in complete, active mr 'A- 
t101. 


4 


THE $ITE. 

As to health, comeliness, convenience 
and eligible location, no town in California 
may claim more attention than Benicia. 
It is easy to reach. The California Steam 
Navigation Company's superior Packets 
ply daily between San PFranciseo, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Sulsun—connecting with 
overland lines of travel to all parts adjacent 
jand up country—these steamers in their 
trips touching always at Benicia. 

Benicia, also, is but short terry distance 
irom the picturesque locality of Martinez, 
the county seat of Contra Costa, a half 
day's drive from the Oakland and Alameda 
aistrict. Besides these places, Benicia on 
| the Solano 8ide,counects direct] y, coachwise 
{with Vallejo, Napa, Suscol, Rockville, Fair- 
tield, etg. And - these routes are in 
| every respect available, and thus ready, ac- 
cess 18 aftorded from the city of San Fran- 


c18c0 and the coast, as well as from the in- | 


terior, 
THE PREMISES, WITH BUILDINGS, 
1 : J . ' . 

The landed estate consists of thirty-six 
acres, a good part of which is under the 
highest cultivation. 
| Of the building, the principal one is of 
 briek, 45x30 feet, with an elevation of two 
Stor1es, embracing the large * Study Room” 
on the lower floor, with all requisite desks 
and other furniture. It is well ventilated 
and has ample means for heating through- 
out. There are diagrams, a library of 
over one thousand selected volumes, School 
books, Chemical apparatus, Surveying in- 
Struments, ete, The upper story has erght 
excellently proportioned rooms, fully fur- 

[nished for students' use. At the rear 18 an-/ 
other building with large Recitation Room, 
 besides three commodious hed-rooms at- 
tached. | 

A corridor, ome forty feet in length, con- 


| neets the first with the -8econd main build: 
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ring. This 18 a irame edifice, of dimensions 
' corregponding to the first : two tories} 

above a basement. The basement serves 
for a spacious Reſectory, and has apart- 
ments for servants. The second and third 
stories are used for the residents' quarters 
and students' rooms. This building has a 
furnace with registers necessary tor all heat- 
ing Purposes. 
zecond building 1s the Culinary Depart- 
ment. It is 20x16 teet, and in first rate 
order, equipped with all cooking utens1ls, 
table service, etc. A brick Laundry, 20x 
25 fect, with wash-kettles in arch, mangles, 


presses, etc., 8tands back of the last 
mentioned building. Beneath it 1s an 


ample stone-walled cellar. Appurtenances 
as wood-sheds, poultry house, and sta- 
with three milch are all 
on the place. From a capacious stone- 
walled Well, by means of wind-mull attach- 


COWS, 


urgent personal considerations has led Mr. 


ment, water through lead and iron pipe 18 
unſiilingly supplied to the buildings and 
grounds. The College Park is provided 
with a Gymnaslum. 


TREES, SHRUBBERY, ETC. 


Upon the premises are not less than three 
hundred fruit trees of choice quality, 1n- 
cluding apples, pears,quinces, apricots, plum, 
cherry and fig. Of evergreens there are 
three hundred and fifty plants, of cons1der- 
able variety, besides fifty other orna- 
mental trees. There are forty varieties 
'of grape, consisting of four hundred and 
fifty bearing vines; also a vegetable garden | 
of dimensions sufficient to grow all supply 
of 8uch edibles for family consumption. 

The whole of this property 1s now offer- 
ed by the owner and President, CHAs. 8. 
FLarr, for sale to the Pacific Coast As- 
80ciate Mission for the 8um of $14,000—| 
which offer the s8aid Mission accepts on the| 
conditions, viz : That the Diocese of Call- 
fornia 8hall raise the halt (being $7,000), 


in time and manner following : | 
Cash on hand to be paid Prof. Flatt.......... $4.000 
And one year after date of purchase..... 3,000 
The said Mission Building itself (as per the 
remaining $7.000) to pay in like manner, 
eaal....... By 9 oe <4 7 1.090 
And the balance, a year after purchase.. 5.000 
Making payment within the year. Total... .$14.000 


[t 18 but proper to say that nothing but 


Far to retire from the honorable and re- 
munerative post he 80 long has held while 
advancing the interests of education in 
California. 


& - 


[mmediately adjoining the 


nary 


| lieved the results would be beneficia!. | Without 
41-SUMIng to cuggest by what mears this objec | 


| THE BILL FOR A VE)EBAL MINING COLLEGE, 


The bill of Senator Stewart for a Federal 
Mining College will beread with interest by 
all the miners for gold and silvet on the Pa- 
cific Slope of the Continent. It provides that 
the present tax of one-half of one per cant. 
on the bullion product of the country 
(about $300,000 annually) shall be appliel to 
the establish ment ab 8some central point, to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary, in the mineral regions west of the Rocky 

Mountains, of & School of Mines of the 
 highest class, 80mewhat 8imilar in its general 


Saxony, Hungary, France and Great Brit- 
ain, The tax for the first year goes to erect 
Suitable buildings, with aszaying and 


ezxary books and apparatus, Aﬀter that 
the funds, beyond all that is necessary for 
the current expens2s, 8hall be devoted to an 
accumulative capital, or fund,- which, after 


placed at interest, which interest shall go to 
the permanent 8upport of the School, pay- 
'ment of Professors' salaries, and the ordi- 
| expenses, The School 80 instituted 
| shall be under the control of a Board of Di 
' rectors, one to be appointed by each State or 
Territory west of the eastern base of the 
| Rocky Mountains—that is, California, Or- 
,egon, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Utah, Dakota, Colorado and 
' New Mexico. The chief branches to be 
| taught will be Geology, Mineralogy, Metal- 
| lurgy, Chemistry and Mining Engineering. 
' There will be one principal Professor, with 
| the neces8ary 8ubordinates. Tests will be 
| made of the various kinds of ores, and the 
best 8ystems of working them, machinery, 
etc, Correspondence will be opened with 
'!he principal Mining Schools of Europe, 
books eollected and annual reports pub- 
'|11i-hed, Statistics now collected by J. Roxs 


| Browne, E8q, and J. W. Taylor, Eeq., Com-f 


mis8i0ners appointed for that purpose ty 
ihe Secretary of The Treasury, under author- 
ity of an Act of Congress, will be collected 
hy the institution. Classes will visit the 
principak mining regions annually, under 


will be deliverdd to the miners upon the va- 
| 11008 VrAnChewef tho buzineess of mining. 
Our Washingtonicorrespondent writes thus 
of the meagure: 
* The passage of 8uch a bill meets with favor at 


| (he Treazury Department, and with most cf the 
members of Congress whose attention has” been 


ealled to the 8ubject, and it will probably be the 
birt matter connected with miners aud mining that 
will be referred to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees 0n that department of now national interest.”” 


' The Secretary bf the Treazury, in his re- 
port, £ays8: 


upon the procetses of mining and metallurgy, and 
he analytical znd working tests that could be ap- 
ved to the different ores, Fhere indivigqual enter- 
prize has 80 long and 80 8ignally failed, it is be 


organization to the great mining s8chools of. 


metallurgical departments, and all nec- 


{he expiration of five or tix years, shall be| 


the guitance of the Profes:ors, and lectures | 


*+* By the concentration of ecientific experience 


'elegtte. This would give a Board of ;; 
teen Directors—not too mary, Pe 
:ti]1]l fairer method of apportonins bw. 1 
rectors would be to give to eh Stats 3 
Perritory one Director for each 8 000 _ 
zo0ld or silver produced annu}ly, win 
new apportionment onee in five yer y 

Some objections are made to the bil 
the ground that it Will 86t up an OPPOsitig 
{> the University of Californis; but hats 
titation does not exist yet, and many . 
will elapse before it . can provide g ay 
'iibrary, Which 18 now a necess ity for g Uni 

ersity, and maintain its Profes8ors of hy 
ancient and modern languages, of history by 
rhetoric, of the sciences generally, and of 
law and medicine. All thoge are necesar 

»r a creditable University, e 

be obtained within ten years 


| owl 


;: 
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Oakland Matters 


Oakland College S$chog, 

The annual examinations at this ingtitution | 
menced yesterday morning. They were cont 
trough to-day, and will be 80 until ng0n to-raq 

he exercises are of a very 8UPCLiOr degree of n, 
and well worth the time of attendance. One nah 
which is being fully developed, meets the ey; i 
in the printed programme ot exumin $ r 
Clas8es ve been graded from the lower: is R. 
'faught the rudimenis of English instruction ty 
young boys, to the highest, in which Young me 
either ited for a college covree, or educated in; 
eral business course, In the programme they 
arranged under three genera! divisions—the P;i,. 
Junior and Senior Chparimnents. This affords try 
sUits, apparent in the systematic Working gf 
institution, economy of labor and gener! + 
metry of education, The young boys are 29, 
with Separate apartments, teachers und plare Wt 
and yet all the departments doye-tail in 8uch « my 
hat a very comprehensive 8ystem embraces jy 
large institution a vast amonnt of energy aud yl 
It requires little perception to 8c what 1 great » 
ence its teachings must continue to have upon tl 
ture of cur Paciiic coust, gathering, as it dow, w! 
''s tolds, hundreds of stndenis from every in, 
_ : 

The classical department, under the «uperr:: 
Rey, E, G. Beckwith, as Ion principal fon 
Preziccnt of the College at HonoluJu and the r 
7 a press8ing invitation to fill the chair of F 
in Williams College, Mass., exhibits a yery 
training, A scholarly and liberal 'mind seem: 
vade it throughout from the aeportment and c 
of the students to their dilligence in study and 
recitation, 

The senior English department could boast no! 
reputation than (hat of being under the inztructis 
the Vice-Principal, F. M. Campbelt, A, M, C 
are taught by him in the higher mathematics, gt 
| mar, natural! philosopay, single and double 
: book-keeping, etc, The angxers of studeats dut 
examinations are characterized by promptucs; and! 
telligence, and, although much ot this is due 1» 
Character of the persons who patronize the institut 
yet in a great measure the credit belongs to the ji 
' cious government under which they are placed, 


could be best accomplisbed, the Secretary deems it 
1ve to the enterpriging pioneers <@ the West, who 
have opened up a vast empire to settlenent and 
-1villization, that their wishes, as repreented hy 
'he Cvmmisxsioner [J. toss Browtie], 8hould mee: 
with most favorable consideration, Wh eVer Car 
he done to promote their welfare will be z nations] 
zenefit; and none will question that the tendency 
'fscientific in8titutions js to strengthan the bond 


*v mm 
"OVRTESY OF BANCROF! 
UNTVERSITY © 


f interest and 8ympathy between a people sepa- 


The primary el:ses, taught by Mezsrs, K, an 
Brier, and the junior clages, taught by W. C, Dol 


brightest boys in the State are here to be $eeu, 
moreover are destined to be heard from hereafter, 
A8thetic culture is also very prominent, A 


md 


echool importance, There are several pianos, luc 
. Separate mus1Cc rovms, Which are liberally made we! 
+ Drawing and painting prove of considerable intere! 
nany really tulented young men, Yesterday mor 


rated by a diversity of pursuits and the circum. 
*tances of their geographical position,” 


The general idea of the bill will, we doubt 
ot, tind universal favor. We neal a Min- 
ing School on a large scale, and welknow of 
10 better plan than tho one here 42" 
Many additions would have to be'made 
0 the bill to bring. the College up 
'0 the requirements of its position; bit these 
can be made from time. to time as they are | 
ceded, It 8eems 8cartely fair to let New 


Mexico haveas much weight in the govern-| 


ment of the College as California, and we 


would prefer that the rumber of Virectors | 


!rom each State 8hould be the same \as that 
'f its Ropresentatives in the two Hauses of 
COngre»:, each Territory þaving on 


TTBRARY, 


CALIFORNIA, 


for itsJ 


im examination of a Class in linear perspective 
ſery interesting, 
vere £0lved with readiness on the black board, 
9 the pleagure of vigtors, 


In ptysical development the 8chool excels, At 18 | 


nt one of its bage-ball clubs, the * Wide Await 
olds the champion bat fur the Pacitic coast. 14 
{ay-grounds and regular exercise promote a zen* 
, ea.thtulness, and it is a matter of congiderable vs 


ag severe Cuse of 8ickness has Never VC 


er that 
ſymuracted within the invstitution, now in its fi!tern 
'ar of exigtence. | 
The exhibitions which are to be beld on Wedne 
and Thursday eyenings, (not Friday, as Rheretotore ! 
ported,) will be of unusual interest, Preparation! 
veing made to make the entertainments of 2 8uj+" 
nature, The $tage is being turnished with Scenes 3 
a large Curtain, and the students are careſu!!7 
Learsing, 


þ Y 2 


} Ce ce... cnn 


and they cannot 


y | —Perhaps not 
within twenty—and it would be most unwize 


t2 object to the immediate ettablishment of 
\ Mining College at the expense of the Fea. WM” 


are als0 worthy of especial mention. Many of 


band 1s well supported and appears on all vecasi0ns « 


Problems in perspective dravil 
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HET 
T6 DWINELLE'S UNIVERSITY 
BILL. ' 


0pJECTIONS 
&- The C 
Es $3110 0bjec 
Ef Mr. Dwinelle, | | 
fnl conslderation, 


orregpondent of the Times, ** A.W.,” 
tions to the UniversIty bill 


which appear to 118 t0 


rive the 
urit care We 8& 


main POW? * | "IP 
Instead of discu8SINg general ques ons 
4a view is NOW limited by the ASSCIN | J 
«7 No. 583, introduced by Mr. oh wy rn 
” the 15th instant, entitled An Act to 
wax and organize the Uniyerslty of Call- 
apa) ” The features _ —_— i —_ 
Mos MOTE egpeciaily und c 
w on nalyals vY it, w1ibn only A Cursory 
Rs... it must be ſelt that this ll is open 
"any, and g0me Very grave, objections, 
V4 TS for the prezent the questions of 
ke and imposed conditions, the lack | 
«7 arg] crdor and proportion is palpably 
aey we The title of tho bill 18 proper, 
An Act to creato and organize the Univer- 
zity of California,” But in developing the 
Jin of the University, the grand idea and 
on of a State Univeraity is distorted 


111pre881 | ny. her hs 
oy impaired by & confasing of Congres- 


onal designs and provisions in aid of 
gpecial departments of scienco and In- 
Jastry, It is snbmitted whether the main 


character, and impress810n of &a 


intention, . 
State University for the promotion of 
liberal learning, As well as a more 
eminent fitness for the yaried callings 
and pursuits of life are not belittled 


by the very form and manner of the » 
plan presented in the As8embly bill No. 
£33 for the organization of a State Univer- 
ity? This, is the plan in Mr, Dwinelle's 
bill: to organize, first--Colleges of Arts, 
that is, of agriculture, mechanic arts, mines, 
| civil engineering and others, at the pleas- 
nre of the Board of Regents ; 8econd—A 
College of Letters, (snppoted to be a col- 
lego in the usual a Be ans of liberal edu- 
cation for learned protessions;) and third— 
Colleges of Medicine, Law, and other like 
professional colleges. (The et ceteras here 
are rather indefinite.) The plan of the 
University 8hould rather be formed in the 
riew of the relative importance and ac- 
knowledged rank of the varions branches of 
learning for witch it makes provision, The | 
College ©! 'ers, accepting the term ased 
in the Þ1: 14 and ghonld hold fore- 
most rank. catalogues of the many 
ogtieges ON! tc ind will gn ply the Pro- 
Tramme of tho curriculum of study for this 
department of the University. But let not 
the colloge par excellence be pushed aside 
and made to ocenpy a 8econdary place. 
At the £ame time, while holding to the 
rule that as high a standard of literary and 
0enttte acquirements as possible should 
be 818tained, exception is also taken to the ' 
requirement in the bill for a four years” | 
course of study in all the colleges of the 
University, It 1s high time this four years? 
arrangement were broken up. It is not 
nece88ary in the claggical college conrse, it 
zortainly 18 not In the scientific and practi- 
2al cour7es, With a high standard of quali- 
fication for, admission, for which, when 
boys, our youth 8hould be in training, a 
three years cours is gnfficient for the *Col- 
lege of Letters,” and in the matter of the 
"thor colleges, the plan can be 80 arranged 
tat a three years” course will be ample for 
the purposes contemplated, which course as 
t0 an actual attendance upon the Universi- 
ty may be furtier abridged if tho pupil is, 
iter examination, found to be qualified to 
 nter upon an advanced stage of progress. 
[n the scientific colleges the annual term of 
2ch may be distinguished as the IvTRo- 
DUCTORY, the INTERMEDIATE and the FixAL 
course, Not stopping here to elaborate the 
plan in detail, the bare hint is 8uggestive, 
mtprezents a leading idea by which the 
whole scheme of the secondary colleges can 
be formed and simplified, 
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Hmoy ov a” - 7 ; 
Tganization of a National Mining Sch o01, 


4be bil proposed by Senator Stewart ſor the 
Ublihment of a Nations] School of Mines, ap- 
ears 19 88, ON nearer consderation, to have some 
uy grave defects, With the general idea of the 
EY are Satisfied, as we believe that snch an 
Pun, if |tarted avd kent or ic asis 
ll be of I ov ww =10-oedg WS 
ae of nearly awnons t th A 7 Reg 
= ah y , ery Important State In Europe has 
ron area that 1t 18 Pos8ible for Government 
90 v! this branch of the National res0urces, and 
enniey needs as81stance of this kind the 

"1c ot the past few years seems most con- 


— 


2 Clinols to do. much to aid in the deyelop- 


gia —yY 
' clusively to demonstrate. 


The question then arises, how can an institution 
of the kind required be set in motion? Two things 


are requis'te—namely, money and men. 


The 


' money may be provided for, as in the proposed 
bill, by taking the tax on bullion, or Congress can 


insert the necessary 


« 


Appropriation Bill, 


appropriation in the General 
There 18 this objection to tak- 


' ing the bullion tax: namely, that it would seem to 
' imply rhat the proposed sch001l was intended ex- 


WEN 


tcrest. 


abstrdly one-Sided aftair. 


ceed, in time, thai of the precious metals, 


Supposing, however, that we have the money 
for the £ctool purposes, the next question 1s, now 
are the bcst men to be obtained to carry 
Evidentiy-not by the working of the bill propo-ed 
To give the management of the 


by Mr. Stewart, 


altairs of the institution to a Board ot Trustees, 
selected by: politicians, is in itseltf bad enough ; but 
when it is als propoxed that the members of this 
Board showd be men reciding, one in each of the 
and territories west of the 
| Mountains, and consequently thousands of miles 
away irom each other, and from any one $pot 


(1i:.crent States 


+} 


Wien may be selected for the te of the 
tution, the absolute impracticability of the plan 
SUpposing, Wiich all 


becomes at once evident. 


who have any experience in such matters wil! | 
admit to be hardly a supposable case, that a 
mazority ot: the States and Territories do select 
ith the 
mining intere-ts of the country, by thorough per- 
Sonal knowledge of the internal machinery of great 
mining schogls and laboratories at home and 


men well qualified by long acquaintance v 


clusively to benefit the gold and silyer mining In- 
This idea we should decidedly condemn, as | 
it is sel{-evident that a National mining school 
Should have for its object to aid in the develop- 
ment of all our mines, whether of coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, copper, tin, mercury, gold or silyer. Any 
National extablishment which overlooked such im- 
| portant branches of the mining mterest as thos? 
of coal and iron, to concenfrate its power. on the 

precious metals, would be making itselt a most 
The coal and iron pro- 
dnct of Great Britain, with an arca about lair as 
large as that of California, is more than quadruple 
in value that of the bullion product of the whole 
United States, and there is every reason to belteve, 
with our own development, the total value of toe 
s1bstances will also in ttis country, greatly CX- 


it on? 


xv—onnnowarmermadowenngnn and, 


Ri wy | 


[ 
ſ 


» 1n$ti- 


abroad, and by a ligh scientitic position placing | 


them above all seltish and petty motives; how 


then, and how often, we ask, are these gentlemen | 


to come together to appoint the Professors 


' 
' 


, and 


manage and exercise that snpervision over the | 


S600] which is demanded or them: ? 


8Wollen, even it they only charge their 
expenses ! 


enough to run the institution for a year. 


economy and applicability. 


The best method to secure &@ respectable repre» | 
Sentation would he to give the organization of it to 
| a Board of Directors selected by several of the most 


ay) be 
actual 
And with Congressional rates for mile- 
age, the cost of each meeting wou!d be fully 
Indeed, 
the system of government proposed is $0 manitſestly | 
inadequate that it is a waste of words to attempt | 
to discuss it ; it fails on every point of efficiency, 


SUPPOSINg | 
that this Board of Directors only meets once 
year, to what a orotigious amount Wil their bills 
tor traveling expenses (not to speak of de! 


—— 
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prominent <cientitic bodies in the country, as, for | 


instance, the American Philosophical Society, the 
American Academy of Aris and Sciences, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and, out of deference t9 
coast, the California Academy of 
Select 
'men fully posted in wiat was required of them, | 
_ and would have no conceivable mutive four acting 
in any other than a <strictly impartial manner. 
left to 


tne Pacific 
Sciences, Phese bodies would take care to 


The site for tte institution should also be 


CE ee a ne te EEE 
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this Board, or else with the Secretary of the Trea- | 


SUry acting un.ler their advice, as tnere are many 
things to be taken into consideraiion in £Euch &a 


question, besides distance trom $ilver mince, 


f YN k_ &. 4 / f\ < a d 
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|| to donate to the Agricultural and Mining College their 


-which would be of yalne to the community, 


= Connty as the location, 


A STATE UNIVERSITY. 


|| . * . . ' 
In order to deal with this gnbject comprehensively, we |. 


must be briet m our 8tatements. The range of thought; 
gngogested to ns 1s almost too wide for dizenssion within © 


- 


our limited time and space. 

California has many great characteristics which distin- 
ocnish her from the rest of the Unton, and the world at 
large, Her chmate, agricultural resources, geology and 
COMMmercial PO81tLON arc ot a nature pecnhar to herselt 
and exhaunstless in their value to man. Moreover her 
geographical POSLELON &0lates her people to a great extent 
from the rest of the world. 

In the Vestiges of Creation 1t is predicted that on the 
\western shore of the American Continent a $UPerior C1V- 
ization shall arixe, This prediction was founded ou 
phystological and geographical speculations. If he be 
alive now, what mnst be the astonshment of the author. 
of that strange work, as he beholds the wealth of nature 
revealed in our mountains and valleys as an extra induce- 
ment towards the hastening of the consnmmation of his 
prophecy ! Our your) are intelhgent, our material resour- 
ces are boundless and our position in the republics Ot 
commerce, letters and politics is enviable. It is for the 
present generation to take the initiative in those institu- 
tions and customs, whose influences shall be felt for ages 
In the future. | 

[t is in view of these facts that we approach the great | 
(nestion which wow is agitated in the minds of our think-| 
ing men. Shall the people of this State concentrate their 


"torces and extablish a fountain head tor our future civili- | 


zation, whence may tlow <streams of intelligence into 
every department of industry, or shall they leave it to 


"Y 


| chance or the divided efforts of private enterprise and de- 


votion ? We shall take it for granted that a high degree | 
of intellicence and cnltivation would promote the pros- 
perity and happiness Ot @VerV great Class ot Onr people. 
In Congress an act was passed (chap. 130 of acts of the 
39th Congress, 1st session,) by which a portion of the 
public lands was granted to each of the several states: 
To the endowment, snpport and maintainance of at | 
least one college, where the leading object shall be, with- | 
OUT excluding Other £cienti fic and Classtical Studies, and | 
including military tactics, to teach snch branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanie | 
arts in &nch manner as the Legislature of the states may | 
rezpectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal | 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the | 
Several pursnits and professions of life,” | 
: . ” "E- 
According to the terms of the appointment, California | 
is entitled to 150,000 acres of land, But *no portion of 
8aid fund, nor the interest theron, shall be applied, di-! 
rectly or indirectly, tc the purchase, erection, preserva- 
tion Or repair of any building or buildings.” The erec- | 


tion of snitable buildings and extra appendages are at the | ” 


- 


cost of the states which avail themselyes of the advanta- 


Ba 


Ves of this hberal act. 


| 
| 
California has already taken the preliminary steps 
towards sccuring the beretit of this act. 
now 18, in what way shall the aim of this appropriation 

Should the whote amount of | 
land granted by Congress both for a University and the 


The question 
be reached in this state. 
1 


Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College be 801d at the 
highest price attainable, $1.25 per acre, the whole amount 
of interest to be received, if the principal be invested in 
State seven per cent. bonds. will be $17,087 annually, 


r 


This 8am would be insufficient to snpport any institution 


— —— 
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| Tn several states, which have availed themselves of the 
| privileges of this act of Congress, the proceeds have been 


appropriated by legislative action to Colleges already (xe 


tablished, 
given to the State Agrienltural Colleges already existing. 
In New York, to the People's Collexe, but have 8ince been 


absorbed into the Cornell University. In Connecticut 


the whole was made over to the Shefticld Scientific School 


ot Yale College, 


An apphecation was made by the Trustees of the College 
of California to secure an appropriation of these proceeds 
tor the Agricultural and Mining College which they had 


established in San Franciseo. In the Sacramento Union 
of Feb. 3th, 1864, this application was well zustained by 
trets and figures and San Francisco urged as the location 
of the College, 


(i8sregarded, 


But these propositions were at that time 


Last June the commissioners appointed by the Legisla- 
| ture to negotiate for a site for the State Agricultural. 
| Mining and Mechanic Arts College, sel-cted Alameds 
| Since then the Trustees of the 
| College of Calitornia have made propositions to the State 
| to aid in establishing a State University, They offered 


tan ater 


In Penusylvama and Michigan they were 


7 Y 
3 ty 
% 
j 
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ont location, traveling in Europe. 


8Itc of one hundred and SIXTY acres 01 the Chorcest land 


and s1tnated in the most available manner for znch an 


ngtitution. This offer has been accepted by the Com- 
mis810ners. 'The Trustces stated that they made this 
offer in the firm beliet thafthe state would Immediately 
Organize a university ON this s1t« Onnection with the 


Agricultural College. They furthc: 


1 : þ 
nelly net as 


agree tO AIsLMncOT PO- 
rate and Day OVer all 1 tO the State Univer- 
81tv as $00N As 1t 8hall be establis}h: In this DrODOS1- 
tion they verity their aASSECrTION that t 114 \ ave no DIIVAate 
ends to snbserve: only aiming at the establishment of a 
tountain head for liberal education, 
by 


1ence that an agricultural xchool cann 


It can be demonstrated both argument and exper- 


t faltil its highest 


m18810n unconnected with a University. Gov. Andrew 


of Mass., in a message on the Agricultural College avs: 
*We 8hall not nse the grant of Congress wiselv. if we 
make of 1t simply a means of giving farmer's s0ns 8nch 


an edncation as they could obtain by living on a well- 
managed farm and attending An orhnary hgh &CHho0O1, 


It!must be made a means of a posItive Increase of human 
knowledge in the departments bearing on agriculture and 
the manufactures, and the medium of teaching not only 
farmers, but those who shall become teachers and im- 
provers of the art of farming,” 

In Germany the leading Agricultural Schools are con- 
nected with Universities (vide report of the Sec. of the 
Mass. Board of Agriculture, 1854.) and the leading 8cien- 
tific men are in favor of snch connection. Volumes have 
been written on the snbject. Liebig strenuously advo- 
cates the measure. Dr. Birnbaum, of the University of 
(1cs8en, in a work of 200 pages, octavo, entitled The Uni- 
Persities and Isolated Agricultural Instlitutes. comprehen- 
81vely gnms up the argument in aistinet propositions, 

In England the Agricultural College at Cirencester is 
practically a failure. Yet 1t is the only important scho0]1 
of its kind on the Island. The same authority above 
referred to, 8ays: 

*Had the agricnltural college of Cirencestor been 
connected with one of the Utiversites at Cambridge or 
Oxtord, 16 would be more likely to accomplish the ends 
which 1t now proposes to 1itselt, would possess greater 
vitality and receive a far more liberal patronage from ' 
the clazs of people it now aims to equcate, than it does, 
or 18 likely to, in any time to come. ” 

Thus we find, independent of the reasons for establish- 
ing a University for its own sake, many cogent ones 
referring directly to the future prosperity of onr State 
Agricultural and Mining College. Our 1s0lation as a 
state and our peculiar characteristics are special reasons, 


the consideration of which we defer for the present. 
; | 
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LIST 0P GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF CALT- K 
FORNIA, Furnished by the College Secretary: F 
CLASS OF 1864. " 
JAMES A. Dary. Birthplace, Sandwich Islands. Pres- | 1 


Ocenupation, Clergy- | t 


man. This ventleman has ! 'tely FOCelVEC a Call from ] 
the First Congrezational Church. Stockton. "© 0 11} 

DaviD L, EMERSON. Birthplace, Bangor, Me. Pres- | 
eNt location, Oakland, Cal. Vecnpation, real estate | f 
(tealer 

\LBurr F, Lyte. Birthplace, St. Stephens, N. B. | 
Preseut location, Auburn, N. Y, Occupation, theolog- 


TON Std: Tt, 


CHARLES 'E, TRaAcy, Birthplace, Chelsea, Mass, Pres- I 
ent location, Downieville, Cal. Occupation, lawyer, it 
CLASS OF 1565, 
J. i, GLa8c0Ck, Birthplace, Panola, Miss. Prexent 
location, Charlotteville, Va. Occupation, law student:. | _ 
'8 
FELULJAH JANES. Birthplace, New York, Prezent loca- a 
New Haven, Ct. ecenpation, theological student, 
GEO, EL, SHERMAN, Birthplace, Galena, 11. Present | 
HOCaton, New York, DecupPation pliysl [AlN and $0rczeon 
VV hen last heard from te was Honse Plhvsician and Sur- | | 


*PEHOTL (1 Blackwell's Is8land. N. Y, 


GARDNER F, WiLLLAons, Birthplace, Saginaw, Mich. 


roxent location, Froabure, Germany, Occupation, 
Mining Eno, HUUdent, 
| 
= 
( \5S OF 1500, 

CHAS, A. CARTER Birthplace, Medina, N. Y. Pres- ! 
1t location, Albany. N. Y. Occupation, law student. 

LOWELL J, Harvy. Birthplace, Lexington, Mass, 
Prezent location, Cambridge, Maxs. Ocenpation, law | 
8tudent, | 
| | {l 
W. D, Harkwoon, Lirthplace, Wl $01 Harbor, L, I. Pres- t 
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Qecnpation, editor, 1s q 


ent location. Oakland, Car. 
ventleman is of tite tirm 01 Harwood & Co., publishers . 
* A J 
of the Daily Morning Journal. | | . 
Crarmvck Þ, TownsEND. Birthplace, St. Louis, Mo. - 
Precont location. Albany, N. Y. Occupation, law stndent. 
= , 
CLASS OF ISb!, ) 
WILLIAM GIBBONS, Birthplace, Po'keepsie, N. Y-|t 
Prozont location. San Francisco, Occenpation, LW | t 
Stadent. l, 
Marcus P. Wiccls, Birthplace, Frankfort, Me. Pres- |} 
ent location, San Franciseo. Occupation, law student. |1 
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made for the first number of the COLLEGE ECHO. 


tor 
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. : t 
The officers of 
hetorical Society. daring the Past Torm Were 
J. L. Beard; Vice 


Second 


OrFPICERS OP THE D. R. 8: 


; Darant Þ 
i Wi i Fowler: 


([11nton 


follows: Pres.. | res... 
Echtor. (/., A. Iitor. 
v: Secretary, 5. M. Reddington; Treasurer, C. WW. An-4 | 


Wetmorce: 


"wy 


[t was dnring this term that preparations Were 


JV. 
There- 


& the names of the editors LPPear at the head of our 
\ 


ULTTLTLS. 


At the regular mecting held Dec. 6,1867, the following 


NOTICES WEre . 
I" Fowler; First Editor. C. A. Wetmore; Second Edi- | #8 *..00ation- for" auch. a. pehogl on 
tor, R. E. Poston: Secretary, J. M. Whitworth; Treasurer, |* therefore hope that the question | atio1 
(', W. Anthony. | þ cation may be left Open in order «7th —_ 
CEE | theschool may be placed at ome 1: 10116 £1 
* [4 4 6 where it may be not only moxt ad: wp —_ 
I on Md. / tageons to the public, but wher- Aoi ep 
4 ' results of its work may be observed fie ances 0! 
: bh pg x known by the largest part of the jy The ge! 
lation of the entire mining distric, UNC 
| the north and s0uth, OCaa 
bj Ys otter 
Tus MiniNG ScuooL PROJECT.,—Tt ”T 4 rYy =Y og 
was announced at the opening of Con- | "& Ladd, _ {\ x01 TS 
gress that Senator Stewart had introdu- \oþA . Elam HO | fu 
ced a bill for the establishment of a Na- | # 8 od. 
tional School of Mines. We have seen | — nt — . £100 
a copy of the proposed law and fird that cnt of 
the framer has taken hold of the ques= | would P! 
tion in the right way; and if the main from eac 
teatures of his plan are adopted, a | its R 
8chool of practical benefit to the mining op 4 prOERAL WINDY (01! ngres 
interests will be established. The bill © ———_— Logon 
proposes to 8et apart the tax on gold | +? DIL aaenncapt gee 6: BY 
and silver bullion for the endowment Mining College WAY OP FE " WAIT 
and 8upport of the school. It is to be | *** tne Miners 107 gold 4 2 i! 2" tors | 
Ie ; c1tic Slope of the Continent, at prong Territor 
AP waged ye hn 4 of 0 FOAM the present tax of one-half of one met -01d. Or 
Trustees to be appointed by the States | DN th Solon \ rode” of il go wh 
and Territories west of the Rocky Moun- ne : "0g oo LY ly p:* 1116 Auk 
tains, each State being allowed one he c End NY OMe central ; a 
Trustee, and in case of failure to do 80, be determined by the Secretary of tt the | 
the President has the right to appoint. iry, in the mineral regions west of ti cEatio! 
. Tuition is to be free to citizens of the Mountains, of a School of Ming gl 
United States and als to persons duly | 1ighest class, c0mewhat similar 11 4 ary, 
recommended from other countries. No | organization to the great minus Ly, 
charge is permitted except to coyer the | Saxony, Hungary, France an4 G ont, 
actual expense of assays made at the | zin. The tas tor the br year 20 rhetori 
8chool. The necessary buildings and | uitable buildings, wit _ law an 
improvements required are to be loca- | P08 tlurgicst Gepa Pr ments, wan for A « 
ted by the Secretary of the Treagury, | #57 books and appar ons 
and that officer is als0 required to cause | ** (05 beyond ok I Ly 
an examination of the 8vstem of in- OY. PTR reg lars ey " p46 ' , bog 
8truction of the European schools of this | INE of a Py T x vil; _ ; whey” 
character , in order that the institution I 4 gue FS i als t TY 
may be conducted on the best plan,— oY CT ns | eh vi A 
The bill also provides that the Faculty AREA of TRA ealarics 4 
of the 8chool shall do the work which is = expenses, The och 
now done by the Commissioner 0 Min- * <1 ho under the control of « Dor 
ing in collecting statistics, etc., and also | recturs, on to be appoints vy © 
that both pupils and teachers shall an- | Territory wes of the eneh hr - 
nually visit mining districts for the | Rocky Mountaing—-that 1, 0s" i EPTSC( 
purpose of witnessing the practical | ©g0n, Nevada, Idaho, M ntans k | 
working of the mines. After the year | 692, Avizona, Utah, __ Mit" 
1869, the half only of the bullion tax is | New Mex1i20. The tent” " 
to be expended, the remainder being | $$9&Þ4 Wit) ber enoey, 627 By Cl 
invested in government securities for | **&Y 1 Chemustry 264 "+. 7. Profoa e0 
the endowment of the institution, The | ©29% Vl! it Lag AbpaS 4c Tes Gt) 
principal of the fund cannot be used,— ne apt hed m ah vt tr ores, On, 
-  { made of the various KING" LEP 


i 


oo 


elected: Pres,. N. D. Arnot; Vice Pres., 


The bill provides for the location of the 
8chool near the centre of the mineral 
districts west of the Rocky Mountains | 
and upon the line of the Pacific rail- 
road, The project 8eems exceedingly | 
practical, and 8uch a school would | 
greatly aid in the development of min - 


_ 


COURTESY OF RANCROPT LIBRARY, 


wy 
4 IA, 


SALIFO 


4 + 4A 4 EE 4 


% etc. 


eral resources by the edueation dk. | 
petent miners, but wedo ng altogethe| 
like the provision in regarq 0 the i 
cation of the 8chool, The centre of tes! 

"Y 


ritory 18 not always the centre gf Popr- Tx 
lation, and though a cho! might },! pi 
equidistant for all parts of th, terrier y 
1t might require double tl.z eXPeng6 and | eh 
inconvenience to reach it that it oy 1 
if located at a point easy of access, 4 rea 
large district rich in minerals is o 4, «x 
east of the Rocky Mountains, ang " nat! 
central point is preferable jt woaad ,0 tha 


in Utah, but as by the bill the t« 


FrItgh 
west of the Rocky Mountains 


18 On ; ay: 
included, the location of the 8choo] y By the 
be 80mewhere in Nevada, By the he Þ 

+ LIV bi 
advantage in communication by 0 t] 


and ocean, San Francisco or 80me roved NC 
in its vicinity is rendered far pre DID, 


best systems ot working $109 
Correspondence Wi 
the principal, Mining cn” 
books collected and R1DUAL | 
lizhed. Statistics now OW: 
Browne, E8q., and »: W. Fay | 

i88io0ners appointed 107 www 


-wotary Of the TreaSury, under author- 
an AC% 0! COngress, W1li He 62-4 
Lab - * . * 2.4 FY , 

"«titution, Class8es Will vis ne 


: 143 


' = 11 TJ » 
mining regions &EEUALLY, unde 
| 44s 4.44 
þ . : 
' the Profes 07+, : \cCtures |; 
--o of the Profes 07+, 41d lectures jj 
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SUTE., 
A x +51] wiantt with favor ! 
03.76 0} UC a 31? Lia TOC! 7 LOLY Qa ; % 


T'rea8uTr) 'epartiaent, and 
Sos ; | atteation 


# Congress Wave 


10d © connected with miners and mining that | 
* © referred to the Senate and 11 ouee  Commit- 
1109+ department of now national interest.” 3 


vo 01 tDAat C 
#1 . 

; 0 
116 2<\ 


hork, &Y>- 
tho »0ncentration 01 £EC1 
ar Wa of wining and 06callurgy, and 
| working tests that coutd be ap- 
7+ the different ores, WLere individual enter- 
pen” <0 long and 80 Signally failed, it 18 De- 
me” £0 resoits Would be beneficial. Without 
© t» euggert by what means this object 
+. het accomplished, the Secretary Ceems It 
-« t6 the enterprising ploneers of the V ost, who 
CG opened up 4a yast Celnpire to zettlement and 
tion, that their WISACs, As represented F 
» Commi8ioner [J. 088 Browne), $hould meet 
-h most favorable CONSIdeTAtiON. vv RAT ET ORD 
k. 40n6 t0 promote their welfare Will be a national 
bonefit; and n00e WH] question that the ay wy 
fcoenti fic ins8t1tutions 18 to*strengthen the bond : 
Gf \nterest and s&ympalhy betweer a peopie mins} -"g 
wted by a diversity of pursuits and the eIrcum- 
2nces of their eeographical posltion,. 
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The general idea of the b1l will, we doubt 
3nd universal fayor. We need a Min- 
School on & large £cale, and we KNOW of 
otter plan than the one here proposed, 
have to be made 


ot, 
Vany additions would 
t the hill to bring the 
to the requirements of its pcosition ; but these 

6 made from time to time as they are 
old, It seems scarcely fair to let New 
Moxico haveas much weight in the govern- 


vocretary of the Treasury, 1 his re- | 


and object 0! the Mixston, Dr. Breck Q«l- | 
dresseqd the meeting, His object is to found ! 
in this diocese a theological seminary, as he | 
has done in Wisconsin and Minnes6ika Tt is 
necessary, however, that 1t should have con- 
nected with it a Church school for boys, 


His school at Fairbawlt, Minnesota, contain- | 


wita most cf tae} 
i has been | 
HATS i}; * , _ } vo 

| to tho Subject, and it wil provan'y be the | 


jentific experience; 


© 0 nw ann > 


College up 


ed 209 pupils and supported both itself and; 
« Theological department. He has now with 
him tour clergymen asProfessors, and they | 
wislh to begin thew work as s00N as no881Þle, | 
as he has already received repeated offers ot | 
pupiiss By procuring land and then erect- | 
ing buildings, It would delay their beginning | 
for nearly a year. | 
Under tlicse Clirenmstances.a <Choni-bnild- | 
| 
| 


ing at Benicia, with 36 acres of laud (Chas. 
J. Flatt's,) has been offered them. . It can 
accommotate 50 pupils, and when necessary, 
can be indefinitely enlarged. With furni- 
(ure, apparatus, library, etc., ready to open 
the School at once. It js offered for $14,000. 
haying cost over $20,000, Ot this 82m Dr. | 
Breck offers that the Mission (from the funds | 
collected at the East,) shall pay one half, 
$7,000, and the, Diocese the other halt, 
Benicia offer $1,000, This leaves $6,000 | 
for the Diocese—$3,000 to be paid now, and 
50.000 at the end of the year. # 

By ralsing this small zum this valuable in- 
s«titation becomes the property of the Dio- 
cese, and will be held for it by a Board of 
Trustees. The two Departments—the Theo- 
logical and the Training School—s0 neces- | 
8ary to the interests of the Church on this | 
' coaxt, will be at once commenced. Toxhow | 
| 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| how indispensable these are we would make 
mention that in the last month, five indiyid- 
uals have come forward to ofter tuemselyes 
48 candidates for Orders, 

()n sLbhmitting the question to the meet- 


ing, it was unanimonsly rezolved that under 
the cireumstances Benicia was the proper 
place, and this opportunity should not- be 
lost, Geo. W. Gibbs, immediately pledged 
Grace Church, San Francizco, for $1,000, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ackerly, his-parish of St. 


ments proposed are good ones. The first | 
change 8uggested is that the College might be 
located near the Pacific Railroad, and not im- 

mediately on the line. The bill, as intro- 
duced, would shut out Grass Valley, the 
best place in this State. The gecond amoend- 
ment proposed is that the Board of Regents 
shall be composed of members appointed by 
ihe Legislatures or Governors of all the 
States and Territories west of the western 
base of. the Rocky Mountains—one Regent 
'or each delegate or electoral vote, We xe 

10 reason for seeking to exclude Montana 
ind Colorado, botl® gold mining regions, 
'rom a share in the government of this Col- 
'eg6, Kither produces more of the precious 
netals than Washington or Arizona, per- 
18ps more than Oregon, They are Hustly 
ntitled to a voice, and the attempt to ex- 
:lude them will make enemies to the bill 
ind do no pos8ible good—at least none 
hat we can understand at pregent. Tt 
s then proposged to confine the gratu 

tous instruction to citizens of the United 
States, Why? Will it cos more to lecture 
0 twenty students than fifteen? Will it 
hurt us to have Mexicans, and Chileans, and 
Japanese learn the art of mining from us” 


[t will be time enough to charge aliens for 
Luition after we find that the. throng from 
foreign lands seriously increases the expenee: 
of the College. Another amendment is that 
the fund set apart in the original bill shall be 
divided up, «nd portions given to the 8chools 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, to be 
establiched under the act of 1862, 'This is 
tho most mischievous proposition of all. 1! 
is to take the money of the miners from their 
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+ of the College as California, and we 


(11CT1% OL 
would prefer that the number of Directors 
fm each State should be the same as that 
of its Reprezentatives in tho two Houses of 
Congress, each Territory having one for Its; 
Delegate, This would give a Board of nine- 


John's, Oakland, for $509, The other clergy 
present promised to consnlt their congrega- 
tions, and in the beginning of the following 
vieek report to the Bishop the amount that | 
would be contributed, | 


The landed estate consists of 36 acres, a 


— ———— —— 


College to educate farmers and mechanics. 
The country cannot maintain more thar 
one good Mining College, and that, if estah 
lished at all, *hould be made & benefit and 
an honor to the nation, the equal of any other 
institution of its kind anywhere, After it is 


teen Direcors—not too many. 


til b,jrer method of apportioning the Di- | 
"tors would be to gliVe LO each State and brick 45x30 feet. with an elevation of 


| Territory one Director for each $9,000,000 of 
gold or silver produced. annually, with A 


16w apportionment once in five years, 
yy 


Some 09} 


v4) 
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ections are made to the bill on 
the ground that it will 8&t up an opposnion 


t» the University of California; but troat in- 
«itution does not exist yet, and many years 
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law and medicine. 


for a creditable University, and they cannot 
be obtained within ten years—perhaps not 
within twenty—and it would be most unwise 
to object to the immediate establishment of OO, —4 


[ 


a Mining College at the expense of the Fed- 


eral! Government. 
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#MNG OF THE * ASSOCHATE PAC MWre- 
ON, 7% len hap ( « 1 
pos cempner 19th, a meeting of some | 
me ciergy and Taity was held at the 
ence of the Pig! | | 

© 01 the Bishop to hear from Dr. Breck 
- fomn } . 1 
| atement of the plans and objects of the 
LISSION, 


FOS- 


There were present of the clergy, 
G rs. Ackerly, Birdsall, Breck, Bush, Dyer, 
gan, kaston. Lathrop, Perry, Willes and 
yalts together with representatives of the 

ron Grace and Trinity Churches, San | 
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\ſ[tep L PATNA, » P27 , 
Þ OMe remarl;s [rom the PlsNOp, 8h0Ww- | 
» 13> EN 


ILLV'OC CONCUPreEnNcee in the whole plan 
AS . 


olapse beſore it can provide a greal 
necessity for a Uni- 
versity, 8nd maintain its Professors of the 
sncient and modern languages, of history and 


All those are Recestary | 


Perhaps a |, £004 part of which is under the highest cul- | 


Livation. 

Of the bntldings, the principal one is of | 
LW O 
8tories embracing the large © Study Room 
with all requisite desks and, other furniture, 
[t Is well yentilated and bas ampie means for 
heating throughout. There are diagrams, a 
library of over 1,009 Volumes, 
=chooI-books chemical apparatus, surveying 
instruments, etc. The, upper story has etght 
excellently proportioned rooms, fully fur- 
nished tor 8tudents' the rear 1s 
another building with large recitation room, 
besides three large bed-rooms atiached, | 

A corridor, some forty feet in length, con- | 
nects the first with the second main DILlding. | 
| 
| 


S61ECtHe{U 


—— —  — — 
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USC, {Al 


This is a frame edifice, of dinensions Ccor- | 
two sto0iies above | 
a basement, The Piement serves for a | 
8pactous refectory, and has apartments Tor | 
The &econd and third 

ts quarders and 8tadents” | 


Lex8ponding to the first 
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JWINELLE'S MEMORIAL ON THE MINING COL- 
LEGE BILL. 


Mr. Dwinelle has introduced in the As- 
\embly a memorial to Congress praying for 
he insertion of certain amendments in Stew- 
irt's bill for the establishment of a Mining 
Vollege, This procedure is unusual, and we 


\ fear it would be regarded as disrespectful, 


Why not write to the author of the bill, to 
the Californian delegation, or to the Com- 
mittee on Mines, about the amendments de- 
8ired? -The probability is that this course 
would effect the desired end, and would be 
more grateful to the feelings of the friends of 
the bill in- Washington, Some of theamend- 


under tull headway and provided with s 
8urplus of funds, the tax should be reduced. 


and not given to schools unconnected with 
mining, If Mr, Dwinelle's memorial 8hou1d 
be finally adopted and sent to Washington, 
it would probably bes serious obstacle to the 
pas8age of the bill, It would furnish objec 
tions to its enemies and would hamper it- 
friends, We trust that the Legislature will 
change the memorial to a 8Imple prayer for 


the s8peedy establishment of the College, 
Ree ee | 


nh pots Bs" 


THE TAX ON CHINESE MINERS. 


——_—— ——— 


The receipts from the tax on Chinese 
miners have fallen very low, and the moun 
ain counties which formerly depended on 
-his 80urce for a considerable portion of their 
'evenue, are growling much about the de- 
'rease, and even complaining that there is 
ome 8windling in the case. It is a matter o! 
otorioty that the tax is not exacted in any 
ounty from all the Chinese miners. Some 
ft them are obviously unable to pay $4 a 
aonth, or $48 a year, and although the 8um 
1ight be obtained for one month by selling 
heir tools, they would leave and go either 
0 the Pacific Railroad or to sxome other 
ounty where loss rigor is practiced, TJuxt- 
ce, mercy and policy forbid the sale of the 
niners' tools; the law that authorizes it jx 
)arbarous. The Tax Collectors in the min- 
ng counties can gonerally tell by examining 
i claim, or by conversing with neighbors, 
whether the owners can afford to pay the tax, 
and if they can, it is exacted; if not, & com- 


romise 1s made, This is. done by men who 
tand very high in the estimation of their 
1eighbors, On the other hand, there are 
ishonest Tax Collectors, who go to the 
;Jhinese miners, and offer to let them off for 
pz per head, without a receipt, but the pay- 
ment must, be $4 if & receipt is required, 
Phe Chinese prefer to pay. the s8maller 
mount, and they are just as 8ecure Ha! 
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a receipt as with ones, The receipts are is- 
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Jepartment, wl ich will thence be commnni- | 


Ca 


, | y | i | 
ved by the State Controller, and must all þ cated to Congress and tac country at large. | 
»6 accounted for, but in those cages where ,. -.colalty of {lates «hall; hence? 


10 receipt is giyen there is no cheek on tbe 
Pax Collector, and he can put all the woney 
,nto his own pocket. As Obinamen are nol 
,8rmitted to testiſy against white men, there 
'3 no mode of preventing this sort of gwind- 
ling. The tax of $1 per month is very vexa- 
tious and burdensome to the Celestials in 
many. respects, and it has exerciged not 
i littles influence in driving them awsy. 
Chousands bave left the placers, and their 
leparture has led to a decrease in the pro- 
luction of gold as well as in the public rev- 


'nue, 


oy 
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NATIONAL MiANING SCHOOL, 


or } oa; « 17” >] \ \ {1 I 1 x 
7 | Wt (- who claim any scientitie knowledve of the 
a FLW, . R Is ma ' % v y 
" Ps oo, theory of nd lures. {1 
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Poyeral weeks Eimece We publizhed 1 bil} 


tro duced in the U, $S. Senate by Mr, Stew- | | 
| ProYYy BY @ WASTLENLL Na EexkraVvagalit proces, | 
| 
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tt, for the ezxtablizhiment bf a National Min- 


nz School, to be located at come centra! 


int in the minin? region west of the Rocky | 


\iountains. As tÞs ill, or a Similar one, | 


10uld be passed at an carly day, we agam 


eſor to it. For the cestablishment and £up- | 


port of such a school, the Ill provides that 
tie present tax of one and a halt of one per 
cent, on the bullion product of the country, 
nmounting to about $300,000 annually, |hatil 
Le applicd to that parpoese. It al=o provides 
tiiat the sxchools shall be under the contro! 
6 a Board of PDircctors, to be appointed, 
0n6 ſrom cach State and Territory west of 
tie Rocky Mountains, The ehief branches 
t») be tancht therein must he gvovlegy, min- 
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_— { \ Ba TIE £4 a. hr amwi? \ F RT: "10 
eralogy, metallurzy, CANMmMIBSErTY, ASSAYING, 
' . . . %\ . F S.- 1 
1nd mining engineering, Machinery will 
1189 be provided, and the details of operating 
it. and treating the various kinds of ores will 
o vractically taught, 1t was evidentty l- 

I * 

lnced at tho s82ggestion of Commiz=toner 


tinitl 
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, Io8s Browne, and AGVYICOS ITOIN I) alSRNLLIS | 
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1 indicate that the bill met with decided 


wor at the Treazury Pepartment and would | 


1:te likely receive the approval of Congre=s. 


- will nndoubtedly be about the first inatter | 


s p s . . on. ed : | 
| MNCs and INLNOING which IS SUAINLLECLL « to | 


16 committees. The bill will al=o find great 
; : A 

vor with the people at large, The bill 
royides that the receipts for the first yew 
* 

| 


1all be applicd to the creetion of s8uitavie 


vildings, and furnishing them proper mi- 


inery, furnaces and other applances Tor | 


1 


6 Yarious metallurgical proces8es 00 he | 
wglit, all of which are to be built and fur- | 
ished in the most economical manner con- | 
tent with the duty required, A commais- | 


n. in the meantime, is'to be ent to exam- | 


6 the principal mining 8chools of [nrope 


-owntlohid So frrmntion” tothe! 
1d procure all available information, to the | 


14 that the Directors may be placed in pos- 


o88i0n of the most approve sy=stelns ol IW- | 


traction employed af 21ch institutions. The 
uition 1n the £61100] will he free to any C1t1- 
en of the [United States i110 may present 


roper evidence of qualification, and will 


10 be OÞCN to the =tudents from the sxchools } 


WARTS... obs, 

f other countries, whoze anthorities ehall 
[ . b WI! . : 

luly recommend the applicants. All expen- 
h F I; iy z 6 

as for books, subsistence, traveing, etc., 
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nugst be borne by the students. The prima- 


v object of the schoot will be the increa-e Of 


te bullion yield of the country by the prac- 
tical application of science to mining, and 
the diſſusion of a more general and correct 
kn wlelge among miners as tv» the best 
methods of opening and working mines and 
treating the ores. The Faculty of the schoo! 
will be required to collect mining #tatt. t1 


and make annuul 
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| even then be felt. That the bill 1s perteet, | 


| a IMPORTANT ENTERPRISE, | 


On a most extensive and liberal seale, has 
I»ng been apparent to all intelligent and re- 
fiecting men acquainted with our mines and 
mining interests. The Jack of any proper 
rational or universally acknowledgadl source 
Of reliable information, has afforded oppor- 
tunities for the introduction and growth of 
a class of imperſectly educated mining empy- 


ries, who by a constant $uccessjion of fail- 


ures and reckless waste of money in attempts 


(| < | .* — , , F ' 
OQVe OPment, anc who T0 not SCFIuNhIC TIO 
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| pPractic ; downright IMP0=11 LONEs, have CN TON + 
dord (1 a natural fochine Of listrust toward all 

mining an4 mctailurgy, Under 
condition of things, it is mot stranze 


+ 


hat mining as a £clence 18 almost unknown 


n Ameriel—erery man purzuing a different 


ure from his neighbor, 1cnorant of the | 

m0r 8&yStematic course and only obtaining | 
uowerate profits irom the richest mines be- | 
[1160 areless of loss and ign: ring correet | 
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1e07108 and Conciuions, A great portion | 
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LNG JUL IS NOW alot unveraally aGKnOWI- | 


eaizet that we are lostng from thirty to fifty 
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troatet on the Pacific eoast, t3 av notiiins 
' . { 
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of the tamense losses which the HINECY 18 
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ee3, Estimatins the present yicle of hulkion | 
Kat $9,000,000, a systematic an4 4horoy oh 7 
P2,5ce58 of working the orez from which that 
amount 18 produced would nudoubtedly swel 
tne prodgnet to near $100,000,0009, while the | 
amount of bullion attainable from the wow | 
rejected ores might he made to reach $50,- | 
JV,0U00 more, Theze cstimates are baged | 
1pon undoubted facts, and the much needed | 
myrovements in the manner of mining as | 
«ell as the treatment of ores car best, if not. 
mly, be accomplished by the establichment 
'/ an institution similar to that eontemplated + 
by the bill. Tt will require a number of | 
years to raise an educated corps of miners | 
and mining envinces, capable of properly di- | 
reeting even the mining interest3 already Qo- 
veloped, but a beginning should be made ns | 
the delay is expensive to the country. Of 
cours0, it 1s not expected that any wonderful 
Improvements will rezult in the first year or | 
| two, though its 8alutary influence would | 
' we do not elaim, but it can he amended as 
time and experience dictate, and we hope to | 


See 1t become a law at an early dav, 
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A MINING SCHOOL FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Une of the most important educational needs 
of California has just been met in the estab- 


lighment, in connection with the City College, | 


at the corner of Stockton and Geary streets 1n 


this city, of a School for giving practical in- | 


struction in the sciences bearing upon mining 
pursuits. We have long urged upon our eiti- 
zens the necessity for an Institution of this 
character, and we are now happy to announce 
to the mining interest. throughout this coast 
that a 8chool, precisely adapted to our wants, 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT LIBRARY, 
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will be inaugurated on Tuesday evening next, 
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a3 above, on Which occazion the public is jr. | 
vited to attend. Addreges will be delivereq 

by Several gentlemen, the plan and objects gf 

the School be fully explained, and itx Impoy. 
tance to the mining interests of this COast will 

be fully set forth. 

A 8vitable building of brick has been eroot. 
ed on the College gronnds for this eaPecia] 
purpose, provided with three melting furngesx 
two cupelling furnaces, drying ovens, 8and bath 
arrangements for distilling water, and ampls 
bench conveniences for from eighteen to twenty 
students, fitted up with water and ga-fxture, 
etc., all in the most perfect manner, Adjoin- 
ing the laboratory is a large tecture room, for 
public lectures ; also a philosophical room, pro- 
vided with an extensive a88ortment of insrq. 
ments for illustrating the physical scences.| 
experimental instruction, etc. Ar excellent 
library 18 already connected with the Institution, | 
and ay extensive cabinet will 800n be added. 
An Azxtronomical Obgervatory, provided with | 
a 8uperior four-mch refractory telescope, Sur- | 
mounts the main building connected with the 
college. If the Institntion is eucouraged by a 
sufficient namber of 8tudents, another 8ory | 
will be added to the building, 80 that thu 
chemical and metallurgical departments may 
be kept separate. 

The above is in addition to the nsnal Fug- 
lish, mathematical, commercial and classiea] 
course of education pursned at this college, 

The appointments of this Institution are 
larger and more complete, m its metallurgical 
department, than those connected with the 
Royal School of Mines in London. The plan 
of instruction will be very similar to that pur- 
sued at that celebrated school ; modified, how- 
ever, to 8uit the peculiar wants and necessities 
of our local cireumstances and needs. 
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The advantages of the Institntion are placed 
before the public in the broadest and moet lib- 
eral manner, and in 8uch a way that all persons 
desirous of availing themeelves of any partic- 
ular branch or course can do 80. The miner 
or millman, for instance, who may have a few 
weeks only to 8pare, can visit the city, and for 
a reasonable compensation be thoroughly in- 
structed in the ordinary processes of as8aying ; 
or he can, at his convenience, extend his studies 
and practice to any extent which he may de- 
8ire. No man who has not at least a prelim- 
inury knowledge of as8aying, should be consid- 
ered competent to take charge of an amal- 
gamating room. 

As a guorantee that this Institution is all 
that it claims to be, we have only to mention, 
as among its Board of Trustees, 8uch names 
as T. H. Selby, Esq.; Dr. H. P. Coon, Mayor 
of the City ; C. Wadzsworth, D. D.; G. Bur- 
rowes, D. D.; H. H. Haight, Esq.; R. B. Wood- 
ward; H. M. Newhall; J. G. Kellogg; A. 
Campbell, Kz8q.; A. J. Ralston, etc. 

The Faculty of Instruction 1s fall, able and 
liberal ; the whole under the general direction 


| TY ” . JA "I 
of Rev. P. V. Veeder, who is acting as Fres1- | 


dent during the absence at the Kast of Pr. 
Burrowes. The Chemical and Metallurgical de. 
partment is under the immediate charge of 
Professor Price, late Professor of Ohemistry | 
in the Normal College of Swanzea, England. 


A MINING INTELLIGENCE EXCHANGE AND RECORD 
OFFICE. 

In connection with the above, and for the. 
furtherance of the general mining interests 0l 
this and the adjoining States and Territories, 
we again take occasion to $tate that onr plans | 
for the establishment of a © Mining Intelli- | 
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yer Exchange and Record Office,” wEry of convenient reference. When 80. arranged "ome and abroad, of whieb wy | : | $ 
caching a completion. This new department it in 4 ade free to all. The reccrd already | . . ”” Ie. why traſh mwhess he ae S |. = | 
"oh woe T 36 tC blizgh in connection} T ' of new elements into the Boxrd of. Educa- W i Fai 
chieh we propose to esta ner: + embraces an amount of matter sufficiept to fill | 444, 1 worry has come « 5 160 aetinat: i 1 
vith the MINING AND SCIENTIFIC Purss, and!) olga ones, ood BeC of ah lee 20 \ _ lo4y ery ab i get {6 | 
«hich, to a certain extent, will be a js within the week of any other parties than Mtg "ro80evity of \SPEIANECS ff | | li fl 
:1nct and a8818tant to the Mining School al- {ho proprietors of, the Mixnixnd and Screxriprc | now maniſeslg teolf in an attempt to rad? " p: 1 nn” 
ready alluded to, will have tor 1ts object the Parss, We are moreover constantly making | cally chango the whole system, and Abs {3 F q 
rartherance of the development of the on treats \additions to this class of information ; in aid of ze in the Board of Egucation a /or which \iuk | : 
mineral resOurces of the Pacific Obast, 1 [which we keep constantly in the field from ELON 10, WH oY ORnonge "wy open \ \ pr J 
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direction will be FREE TO ALL, h We have the further advantage of an exchange Th 4 * prob 868 Lo extend the terms © [ Np k 114 
The plan which. will be pursued will be tO list comprising about every publication is80ed | the members of tho Board to three years, [Mm | 1 L | IP 
diligently eek out and procure all available On the weetern slope uf the Rocky Mountains. and that of the Superintendent to four years 0 c . ? | vi H 
nformation which can be obtained from trust- All the information attuinuble throneh these [t als gives the Fuperintendent an assistant, IJ 7 F 
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' ing public, and at the same time made specially] tiations. All who are conversant with past {4ranifer to the Board of Educstion new 
available for the benefit of the students con- mining transactions on this coast are aware of POWers In levy ng and ageing taxcs, Which 
nected with the Miniug School already estab-| the incalculable injury which oor Jegitimate are not given into the hands of any Board of 
mining enterprises have 8astained from the #dJucation elzewhore that we over heart of, 
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trial arts. In cazes of a purely business nature, | the most ordinary means for guarding against :;, yo. noroby amended, tor the levy and col'es 
: : Snch imnositi ' 1109 Of otter taxes determined by the Boa ;# 
involving costly or tedious experiments, by ex-| Such imposItions, PanneMiog its rd 
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the degree and value of s8ervice readered. "The the Atlantic cities, we hope to be able to Inant in the Board of Education intends forti- 
ame rule will be adopted in the application of| reach every considerable community there, {{.;,., 2 strengthening itse1f{ in position and 
metallurgical principles, when time and ex-| and perform an inportant part in once more yorpyetunting its own power for years Lo come 


| pense must be necessarily incurred. Advice and | restoring, in a measure at least, the confidence, | regard to the change which may 0: 
ordinarily attainable information will always be | of capitalists abroad in the value of our mines, [Cur 17 popular 8entiinent in the meantime. 
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all the latest and most authentic standard pub-| In order to carry our plans to a suceessful ECT Arora th improvements; they ar 
lications, and we are in regular receipt of the | issue, we need the united support of the min- timply partizan cmettonts, wh 4 = 
priucipal mining, metallurgical and scientific | ers and the mining public every where. The ',t oi,”  cloze corporation, rather than 
publications of all parts of the world, by well establisghed position of the MixiNG AND »5f the Public Schools, There can be no pall! 
which we are kept, in constant and early ad- SCIENTIFIC PRESS, and the reputation for en-" ition offered for the undemocratic and un- 
vice of the latest improvements and discoyeries | terprise and integrity which the proprietors xpecied propoal to take the office of bi 
in every department of industry and science, | flatter them=elves they have acquired, we think Duperintendent from the people and put 1; 
Experts will be provided for parties, either | will be a sufficient guarantee that we are in ear- 
at home or abroad, who may desire a personal | nest in what we propose, and that we have both $2 4, 
and reliable examination or Survey of mines. | the ability and means to carry it out, to the q ral wet Ye 
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None but, persons of undoubted competence | letter. 'T'o do 80 will be our highest ambition. 4s 47 the echools With coniderable in 
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ages have been combined with the least 
at the same time the maximum of prosperity nas 

en attained. The curriculum of study is as Itb- 
ral as that furnished In the Karopean nuversiles, 
1nd the expenses are even 1CSS. No denominar- 

fy college could draw togertner such a band of 
tuQents, nor has ever one of this kind attained to 


he first rank of eduncat onal institutions jn this 
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0 UNITY, 
The University of Califorma ought to rank, at” 
no distant day, with that of Michigan. It com-! 
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Mences upen a £00d loundation, 
other endowments, the appliances ot the s8trongest , 
and most advanced College in the State, We un-. 
derstand that the transition of the College to thi 
University will probably occur 
mencement, at which ume 
a83ume the responsI'ility ot instiruction, provides 
'organization is effected in time for th 
work at the beginning of the college year, 
islature 4 lourned before any nominations 1or 
ats had been gent in by tie Governor. But 
t 15 predumed that he will appoint the nunm- 
autnorized, at an early day, and that 
ole Board will Be filled and get 10 
iittle delay as possible, We 
enough picased With the Univer=ity on paper. We 
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want now to 8ce It in tangible form and working 
orc There Wil be not only an exc 


C11CNnt OP» 
Portunity for Wisdom in council, but for & dozen 01 
more of practical gentiemen to take their coats of 
and do some hard work. Thc lonndine of a Uni- 
VErSILY involves as an incitent, tie Dullding O1 
town 3 Jor the tormer « exiet 
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_ Dwinelle's curious resolution concerning Senator 


—and will be 1aid before Congress and in all human 
probubility will be tabled there. It is a funny 
document, take it as you will. It has two clauses 
in it that are egpecially entertaining, and would be 
£till more £0 it they were xet to music. One of 
them proposes to exclude all foreigners from the 
*chool—which pro; osition is narrow enough in 
policy, and ungenerous enough, withal, to have 
been regurrected from the dark ages. 
benefitted 80 much from the labors and di:coveries 
of Enrope's men of gcience; we that have to gend 
to her 80 often for teachers; we that are 2: welcome: 
in her great wining schools as her. own citizens, 
and are freely accorded every privilege which they 
enjoy and upon the same terms, ought to be 
a*shamed of «0 gelfish, 80 poor-spirited a meagure as 
this. The Freiburg School is full of Americans. 


We that have 


They will not be pleased to learn how America pro- 


{zerman hospitality. 
not the things that L 1 
name a e&ynonym for liberality and generosity. 


have made the Californian. 


divide the revenue from the mines 8mong & num- | 
ber of States and let them endow with it as many 
mining departments in as many colleges, The idea 
is threadbars aud old. The Japaneso astrologer, 
Prof, Blake, who knows 80 inucen mcre than it is 
'awful for any one man to know, is here, now, try- 
ing io got the revenues from the mining States con- 
terrei upon Columbia College for the establishing 
of a mining department in that institution. 
Imo hundred and eighty other colleges are 
begging for the same revenues for the 8ame pur- 
po8e—and Dwinelle comes in at this late day with 
the 8ame old impracticable idea, Why, even the 
purblind, broken-winded, O!d Red Sandstone 
palezoic Faurian. the Smithsonian Institute, has 
awakened irom its ancient dream of Roman horse- 
shoes, Grecian funeral processions, and pre-Adam- 
ite ferns and turnips, and it wants the revenues to 
endow a Mininz Bureau with! And why shouldn't 
the old drowser have its Mining Bureau to fossilize 
along with its mastodon jaw-teeth, its Egyptian 
Mummies, its pickled Indians and its Agricultural 
Department that never raisez- anything? Why 
shouldn't it have it and save 80me old century 
plant of s8cience from 8tarvation by giving him the 
profezs8orship? No greater good would be done by 
Dwinelle's diffusive process, 
Dwinelle should have gotten up something origi- 
ral, anyhow. 
ahead of him in this thing. 
A negro in a Mizsis8ippi convention wants the 
mining revenuzs to establisch a Mining Bureau in 
his district gchool with, and has been making 
«peeches on the eubject. He says they have no 
mines, but they can build one for purposes of prac- 
tical instruction, as the Czar has done in St. Peters- 
burg, He 8ays his #baft would be full of water most 
of the time, on account of the ground being 8wampy, 
but then mines have to have pumps anyhow, can- 
not be complete without them, and where would be 
the use of pumps? if there were no water to pump? 
{iow like are the ideas of wise men! This fellow 
#ants to exclude whites from the 8gchool! He is no 
more liberal with American whites than Dwinclle 
is with foreigners. 
They want a mining department in New Jersey. 
They hayen't any mines either. They want it in 
[ndiana, in Florida and the ic«bergs of Maine (I 
$uUpPpo8e there are icebergs in Maine—I have never 
heen there). They want it in Texas, and next the 
[Indians and the Chinamen will be clamoring for it, 
a0 doubt, $4 
If this little revenne of a quarter of a million is 
:0 be divided ap and frittered away as proposed by 
the resolution.of Dwinelle, let the Missis8Ippi con- 
trabands have a sbare to-** build a mine” with. 
Surely a quarter of a million dollars ought to ac- 
complish more good when divided up among a 
quarter of a million colleges than it could when 
concentrated in ons 8chool, The Smithsonian' In- 
stitute makes a 8trong appeal, in its usual Jucid 
iatyle, but I can orly give an extract, wherein it 
shows its peculiar competency in the matter of— 
COM Omg knows what—reducing silver ores maybe. 
ead: 
** It has already been remarked, that in these by- 
podendrous, the disunion of the laminar cantenoid 
is preceded by the formation of a quadrilateral 
hexahedron, which is converted into Py | 
8pherules; now the samse is the case in the RO 
tion of all the other laminar dioramics, just as 1n 
the constricted unduloid, until the rupture of equi- 
librium occurs, and thus, therefore, makes the wel- 
kin ring.” 
Well, I should 82y 80, I always had that zame 
idea my8elf, but 80mehow I never could express it. | 
you know, I knew just as well as I knew anything, 
that it would fetch the welkin 1f I ever could get at 
it right, but then the hexahedron palgzoic cante- 
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DC attracted to the 
vantages of a suburban residence. 
must be ted and lodged ; and twelve hundred juvye- 
le mouths can be guaranteed beforehand to ore- 
ite 80mething of a market. Besides, the old plan 
{ COrMItOry Ute is no ſeature of the modera Uni- 
only with the work Of | 
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noids were always too many for me. For good 
moral, unexciting light literature for the home 
circle, commend nie to the official documents of the 
Smithsonian Institute. ; 

Such unpracticable sohemes as thoss propoged in 
the California resolutions obstruct and delay 
legis]ation and accomplish no good. It would be 
much better to write Congressmen, and 8uggest 
amendments to pending bills than clog their way 
with memorials which must be discussed in Con- 
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poses to 8how her appreciation of open- handed | ; WU HIM * xt! 
Measures- like Dwinelle's are | /alue of the State Geological collections for a 


The other elanse I have spoken of proposes to - 
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OD 


Foundation of the Stats Univerity, 


i Dn geveral occagsions we have alluded to the T% 
£0urces already secured for the University of Catt. 
fornſa, but it is convenient for our oresent object 
to enumerate them again, We have tivet, from the 


' lands of tlic 


11 cash. 


Jay, if located, at least 


Stewart's proposed mining 8chool has reached here | /and, which is worth to day at least $109 Jhg 


nake a total of $849,009, 


a total of from $450,000 to 


rersity fund to over $1,009,000, 


Even the intelligent contrabands are i neccs-ity for the appointment of Rovrents 


as useful sclections can be made, 


Ccllege of California, 160 acres of land near Oat: of 
») 
addition to this the College property will rea!:, 
above the debts to be paid, from $30,000 to $56 
This gies a total of 8ay $150,969, Th Y 
he Convgressiwnal grant of 150,000 aeres of 1! ey 
or an Agricultural College, would be worth to. 076 
$150,000. The State has «cho 
devides 19 scctions of land, granted for mablic - 
| buildings, worth $10,000, and devoted to University | 
| ases, There 18 in the State Treasury to the ove it gh" 
x the University Fund, over £109,000; and to this =D 
vill be adced, from the proceeds of the «ale of tide [ p : 
and in ian Francisco, $200,000 mare. Thee ttems | ! 
We may add tothemthe | . 
wn- | 
cum, which is hardly less than $50,000, making x | hr 
Trand total of $710,990, These reSourees cannot he | [h 
mmediately realized in casl, beyond the amount | art 
20W in the State Treasury, but with proper manage- | non 
ment they will scrve to eftablish the University | ops 
realy for endowment, and may be considJerably In. © Bo 
ereased. 17 wise and iateliigent men arc appounted | be 
for Regents at an early day, and will attend to the 1 £C] 
qJudicious location of the Agricultural Colle ze zrant, | k 
it will be worth in two years, instead of $1 an acre, | Ty 
at which we have estimatcel it, from $3 to $5, or say | SUNG 
$750,000, The California w Q 
College lands will als0 Soon appreciate to £189,099, 'ud) 
| It is of course the mamiest policy to manage the | _ 
Uni\ erty With a view 10 thelr [! nten 
pective yalue, and not Þhasten the ale of them, 1 Hp 
Handled as they would be if private property in | | rich 74 
shrewd hands, they can be made to $we!'l the Uni- | wr 
Lat to realize this | 16A Ol 
idea the agricuttaral grant {hould be lovatel be o 9s 1s 
fore iff2 bet lands are appropriated; and henze th q ell it 
a5 £00n 
1UT NOW 
Aſter that, the money in the Treosiry [t2 well! A 
19 com? from the tive lands, will s:#ce to erect | wy or 
the fret builcings, of stone, to fit them {or oceupa- | routh. 
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iv to a8k the question, What am I? physically, men- 
'- enirituelly, Let me 8earch my being through, and 


if T can come to any definite conclnsion, Do I be- 

0 ravaelf or s0me oneelse? Let me eee; take my 
v firat, With the aid of gcience I have found that 
my bo Ivy j4 continually changing, And even if I can 
all its compozition to-day, a few years hence I may not 
10W ; all the particles that compose it now, will 
A\ a hoon removed, As no new matter has been 
momed and none deatroyed 8inco tho creation, it fol- 
ws that my body at any period must be composed of 


articles that were employed in the formation of other 
bodies, existing perhaps ages ago. In its former stato 
+ may have been animate, or ininimate; it may have 
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heloneed to the animal, yegetavle, Or wnl 6789] King- 
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The great and good of the earth, who haye walked 

| vpery road, encountering joys and BOrroWSy, 
\ have nonidered azain t> aust, and portions of 
heir bodies may now torm a part of my own, And 81de 
by gido with thege may be the s8laggizh clod, the vege- 
hls mocnld, or rocky incrustation. I ay may, I 
-1nnot tell; for here I am lost, and in the very outset I 


7 maJe to feel that to know myself 18 of all knowledge 
a hardess to be gained, IT am not an individual, only 


[ —_ ww 
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02) nothing but a machine of varied elements, I am 
he common property of tho universe, a collection of 
otter brought into exigtence by the Creator whon the 

"14 was formed, row only £erying to Periorm & Cer- 
'n office in my body, and again to return to the earth 
12NCo It came, 

But thero aro other conctiinents in my being. 
Wieonce the gpirit that animates this body and gives it 
life? Is it mine? CanTIclaimit? No, gurely not; for 
we read that when God formed man, ho breathed into 
11s nostrils the breath of life, and then he became &a 

ng £0nl., A 80U] created by Him who has gaid—* all 
 ar6 A106, OqI the nature of this part of my be- 


7 I know pothing, Here my earch is vain, I can- 


Ul, 
lag I have found gomething that I can de- 
| 113 8nd cal my OFN, Tho mind, the thinking, reas0n- 
' power Witnin, 18 it not mine? Can I not tell 
#1900 1t came? Am I not collecting and adding to its 
40708 every day? But when I attempt to follow thls 
c100ght, again 1 am loet, Hero, as in the body, I have 
10000ng new, Nothing but a part of the common 
500% Of the nniverse, Tho thoughts I call my own ars 
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zort of compound; and (how humiliating the confes- | 


N02 mine, Only thogs of others remodeled to nit the 


1tnre of my mind, or, at best, 8uggested by Yisible ob- 
(8 12 the external world, 
Weary With conjecture, I ccages my 8earch, What I 
21 1 cannot tell, I only know I belong to God. In that 
reat aay when the gccrets of tho earth ghall be re- 


vJ J0818k 5, Hammond, of San Joaquin : 
SUCCESS, 

100 term 18 ended, Qur opportunities for culture 
, 1M Prove «4 or neglected, have paszed. We have 
512d 120 Course and now 8tand on the etrand of the 
3:17 OCOAN of active life, gazing anxious, expectant, 
Dernt, Ont ON its dark billows, wondering whether 
* Varx Wi! Sately outride the storms of temptation, 


*5, and at lagt Arop anchor in tho port of eternal hap- 
in 88 | 650Nnd, What am 1 g01Ng to do, be, or guffer, 
$ 19 11 Orr WA\! mM cCOmMINg from each heart. How am 
0 Fucceed intellectaglly, mora'ly, profes8ionally, each 
6 1Nquires, These are momentous questions, an- 
"774946 Oy by our future record, 
infollectnal suceess implies the acquisition of knowl- 
"Ye, 804 depends upon correct methods of study and 
Jr0per care of health, We shonld not bs discouraged 
K 81 W ag\ ance ment, provided it be thorough. Science 


+. 


Nature 0-167 NO Problem which perseverance can- 
08% underatandingly 8olve, The mind, however, * 
_—_— ol grow at tho expenae of the body, Intel- 
"143 SUCCESS WORLA be robbed of half its glory if ge- 

0 Dy $16 Sacrifice of physical 8trength, 

Grape par nd _mpled In loving the Lord our God 
014 $46 L6ATY, BOW and mind, and our neighbor as 


1, 207 ON thess Commandments 1angs all religious 
| Y KcONe? To attain to moral guccess 
2641 UNG Yequires &8 long careful discipline of 
W3Ir0 UNC Propengity as intellectuzl 8UCCe8S re- 
percoption and j udgment, We cannot 

and itrom natural depravity to per- 
character; but we can at least stifle 
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> MAL UDBKING Word, regard gtrictly the truth in that 
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ent, and thus at last, God helping us, fit our- 
RY Pp tho 
50Nal gucccss depends npon Beveral condi- 
i © 008% enter onr field of labor with a proper 
| VS MU8L adopt correct methods of teaching; we 
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= 69Ver2 IRUdly and firmly; we must gecure parental | 


C2-OPerations” we nusr 1ab0T iO advance the goctal and 
107Tal *anding of the communities wherein we locate, 

Tho proper 8pirit which 8honld actuate the teacher in 
his labor js & desire to 8tamp upon the minds of his 
pupils 8nch traits of character as in the futurs will 
Characterizo them as 80ber, industrious, intelligent a nd 
Patriotic members of gociety, Such a dogire as a mo- 
tive power is a prime element of profeggional guccess, 
Wo have learned in our normal training that correct 
methods of teaching consist in forming mind instead 
of !illing jt, How can we distinguish between thoge 
plans of ednegetion which tend to exch of these resnlts ? 
Have wo & fixed plan to gnide us in forming mind ? 
Whenever principles are demonstrated, practical appli- 
cation of them should be made, Where is the utility of 
teAChINg & child the table of long meagure If, after learn- 
ing it, be be not able to distinguish a yar d from a rod ? 


Why Should he learn that one hundred aud sixty 8quaze 
' 


rods make an acre; that one hundred and twenty-eight 
cubic feetmake a cord of wood, if he be not taught to egt!- 
mate the area of surfaces, or to compute the contents Ot 
his father's wood pile? On the score of physical education 
why. lecture the school on the necessily of mailnaming 
an erect attitude in order to preserve health and beauty 
without attending to their positions in stady and recitd- 
tion? Ts a discussion on the necessity of breathing pure 
| air calculated to make a deep impreesion on their minds 
if the daily geesfons of the school are held with clozed 
doors and windows, whilo flughed faces and uneasy 
bodies demand that you practice what you preach ? 
Again, the most important part of our labor is moral 
ingtruction, But how is it benefitting pupils to read or 
tell them a story illustrating the beauty of good deport. 
ment when they go from 8chool to fight, sgwear, wrangle, 
bite and pull hair all their way home? Why talk ot 
neatness, and allow them to present themgelves at 
8chool in a condition requiring a I1ICTOSCFOPO to lo- | 
teet the natural complexion ? Why 8peak to them ot tae 


| zoodncg3 of God, knowing that guch instruction does not 


| ing, moral mon and women, that at times wo 8hall feel 


| This can often be done by aid of the press and familiar 


deter them from blaspheming- IKis holy name in tho 
street ard on the playground ? It is 80 MuUCa eagler to 
make cls of our pupils than active, reflecting, Feagon- 


gorely tempted to fall into the old routine of insruction, 

Oar methods of schcol government will greatly affect 
our professional guccess, We must govern oureelves 
before we can govern others. But we fail to do this if 
the conguet of our pupils ever leads us to harsh words, 
Towns, or even impatience. The neryous Wear 11- 
geparable from a teacher's life makes preo-eminontty 
necessary the cultivation of hopefulness and cheorful- 
nos8s, HFearty parental co-operation 18 Neceesary t9 
completes professional guccess, We must mingie freely 
with our patrons; 8how them our plans of education, 
and enliss their 8ympathies and efforts in our behalf. 


lectures, Our 8chookroom labor, of courss, will be the 
most important part of our work, yet a great spLere of 
nsefalness outside will be ours, for which we shonld 
feel responsible, The moral and soclal 8tandard of 
thoge communities in whose midst we lebor, will be in- 
fluenced, in a great meagure, by our example and 
efforts, 1 hald and maintain it to be true that no 
teacher 810u1d fail fwily to commit hinselt with regard 
to all the great moral queetions of the day, With the 
great itntluence he can exert he has no right to do other. 
wise. Liko the little leaven silently and forcibly work- 
ing, may he leaven the whole 1wnp of his immediate 
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Ag, 5 to 1abor, Our Work 18 of that Cchar- 
acter which meets with opposition. I is ours to 1ntro- 
duce 8uch eystems of education as will work out {iving, 
practical regults, School-room 8UCcess must prove ths 
correctness of every theory We advance, before our 
patrons will bs willing t9 accept It, Thos oppoeed to 
onr plans of education will not admit that they are 1n 
error nntil we make it manifest. Meanwhile, on their 
part, this warfare will be aggress1vo as well as defens1ve, 
We must prepare to guard as vel as to thrust, Igno- 
ratce and immorality have many [oJoWers, and before 
we provoke a combat, we ghould $8ee that our VuUlner- 
able points are well guarded. AS We go to cur posts 01 
duty, g0me thiuk of gnccess, others lope for 1t, while 1 
few aro determined to gecure it. Glance at Oaliforma ! 
What a field of labor for an educator / Truly the 
hbarvest is plenteous, but the laborers are tow.” Ag WO 
thrust in the blade, God grant ng strong hands and 
willing hearts, 

Lest our lady friends accuse us of undue partial- 
ity toward the male graduates, we beg nere tO 8ay 
that we were particularly 1pro 582d with & forci- 
ble egs2y by Mizs Suele Q Lawton entitled 
Woman's Work, as also with two or three other 
compositions by the young lady graduates, and had 
we been able to obtain copics, we certainly shontd 
have given them a place in our columns, 

The 8inging by the gchool waa excellent 
throughout, and was most heartily enjoyed by the 
hearers, The s&6lo by Mjss Clara Porter, © My 


Son! to God, my Heart to thee,”” was £ung with 
'exquigite t2gte and feeling, and was heartily 
encored. Migg Porter gave ag &n encore the 
«Vlamber Song,” which to us acomed even 
aweeter than her firs: 80ng. Bouquets were thrown 
upon the platform from al! directions 28 806 re- 
tired. 

The presentation of diplomas was NOW in order, 
Governor Haight was announced upon the pro- 
grammes for the falfillment of this duty, bat Mr. 
Carlton stated that the Governor was unayoidally 
absent from the city, and therefore the prezenta- 
tion world devolve npon the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Rev. O. ÞP. Fitzgerald, The 


— 


- virtine and 


reverend gentleman then etepped forward, and, | 


after a few remarks, presented the diplomas in the 
following order : 
1. Lacy Bonnell,....-+ ++ +++ + 980 Franciseo county 
9. T7, CO. BotSDOUS. .oco-oo5one CRE <nel Alaweta county 
3. Flla BE, Bachelder..... ++ - - - .San Francisco county 
4, Julia B, Brownl......++ +++ +++ ++ EL Dorado connty 
5, Lizzie COP9.... coor eoeecconccs Santa Clara county 
6, Anna Cathcart... . - +++ + + + + + 842 Francisco county 
7, Earah Field.......- ++ ++ ++ ++ + +»  DA2tY Cruz county 
8, Jalla Heney.,...o oo ++ +++ +++ +84N Francisco county 
9, Anna Hall.......c++++++ ++ +++ +848 Francisco county 
10, Sallie L. Hall......- 40+ ++ ++++ » .52Rta Clara county 
11. Amelia Joics..,;.. ce +++ +++ Ban Francisco county 
2, Fannie Jack3,....0-+o< ++ +++ ++ +++ + «NAPA County 
13, Mary Little......--++-+- «- +. . San Francisco connty 
14, Anna IA Grange..... ++ ++ » Alameda county 
15, Anva LeWIi8....... + Sdn py - «++ » «.Mas8achusetts 
16, Susie 8. Lawton......- +++ - $8 Francisco county 
17. Beatrico M. Lawrey.;.. ++ .Eanta Clara county\ 


| 
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| Parting,” the graduating exercizes were 
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'terday. 
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y XT Ch AY » 1, AQ! $* - l #Y 
8, Helen NM PROTSON, co cs «+ - 521 FPrancisco county 

£ 4 KM o p +> " 6. % i v2 
19, Lizzis Woobaw.............van Franciseo county 


20, Amelia L, Maigon...........c.c. Contra Costa county | 
LAT, FRCP, oo oc op>o 4c ne 60h; Nevada county 
22, HLenTiotta OOEITTYY, TONS - - Sacramento county 
23, Mary Smith............ » +++ ++ DMN. Francisco county 
24, Mary IL Stone, EEE ETY” San Francisco > unty 
25, Marion Stokum............... San Francison county 
26, Elizz2both Stanies...... . San Franclsco connty 
27. Addie TreAdWay.....o oc... TY . Napa county 
238. Mary Ward......:+ 0000004 Calaveras connt\y 
29. LOtte MCKROAN co cocovoocceccec , Calaveras county 
30. Lijlian Chittenden......o ood Ualaveras connty 
31. Truman P-A*lbrook.... ++ 940+ 014+ » +NAPB County 
92, F. A, Day TALES 200+ £4 +++. + QAIRY OTU8 Ci aunty 
99, Edward W. JONES... + 00 Colnta connty 
34, Wn. M, Mag ON, cooc+s > 604 0 06+» 6 6 » DONOMA county 
3, J, 8, Hemmend,..... + ++ ++ + .Sa8 Joaquin county 
36, David, Powell..... $0400 0+00»+£+000 +. SULtEP Connty 
37, Sumner T. Paine,........ ooo ooo, Quttor county 
08. IrOY "BRONEY, ....ofooe oc M . 8attrer county 
39, d, A. Stwith...... FO API In » +» SONOMA connty 

Mr. Donman, the City Super intendent of Schools, 
then delivered the State certificates to the gradn- 
ates, after which Mr, Fitzgerald delizercd a $hort 
24qr in lien of H hn. J. B, Felt }, WD9 Was 

. 


able to attend. Mr, Fitzcrerald agid : 


Young Ladies and young Gentlemen of the 
| Graduating Clagg : Here you are—havirg reached 
| the point to whick your toils have 80 long been 6i- 
| rected, and ready to reap the well earned fruits of 
those tolls, Won!d that there were 8 worthier or- 
Jan 0 glve expresz1o0n to the thoughts and feelings 
Winch aro appropriate to the occaston, 
L have, within the last month, visited and ad- 
dressed all gorts of s8chools, from the beard 8! anty 
1g the Monntains—where the teacher offered the 
Superintendent a chair withont a back to it—to 
our best colleges, and this magnificent Lincoln 
$chool touse, But this 8chool is Gistinct and pe- 
culiar 1n its character, and this graduation excites 
peculiar emotions. In most other schools, the 
course of ztudy is a preparation for what may hap- 
pen 1 the course of the pupil's life. In the case 
of females generally, edvcation is 8 preparation 
tor filling a place in society, to be deter- 
mined by ihe accident of marriage, or the business 
8UCCes3 Of their protectors. But these young 
ladies and gentlemen have been dwclling in camp 
tor batile—the battle against the mother of vice, 
\ $1 oe Wo Dome of them have already 
asied the toil and stern joy of the conflict, an; 
have come to the camp of trans —— 
theraselves in the army &rill; to burnish and sharp- 
en thefr weapons, They are eager to re-enter the 
fielq, and now stend ready to receive their com- 
misSion. . Take them, youug friends, and go forth 
with a biessing from our hearts. There is &a hard 
battle before yon. Some of yon go out alone. 
Without riches; without oflicial influence : without 
friends—no, not without friends, for the trae high- 
minded, intelligent, toiling, self S2Qcrificing teacher 
wil never lack friends 88 long as manliness, jus- 
uce, and gratitnde have a home in the human 
heart, 0 torth then with our blessing, Go forth 
With our 1opes. Go forth with our prayers. Go 
{orth young men to be men; to rise: to Keep ris- 
ng; to bless your State, and to ds honor to your 

Alma Mater, jeah 
Go forth, young ladies, to gow the geeds which 
8h8ll 8pring up and 8dorn our beautiful Californis, | 
Witt the tlowe it, | 
: j 


ered & hard one by some, hut its compenzations | 
are enificient, The lady teachers of our achools | 


Law fn Afoc. "R : ; . - 
Utner ladies, after graduating in our bcgt 8chools, 


Irter away into butterſlies, if rich, or 8mirk into 


pioyment, keeps your minds aetiye : and, if true 
two your calling, progressive. There are other 
compenzsations dear to the heart of the tru 
teacher, which I need not name in this pregence. : 
The highest compensation of all, is the congcious- | 
n283 of duty performed, and the highest motive to. 
Its performance is, the approvel of Him who will 
Teview your labors, and reward them with prizes 
Lat are infinite in value, and eternal in duration. 
Remarks were then make by Dr. A. LL, Stone and | 
Colonel Holr, and, with the chorus, © Sad Honr of | 
WOneht ' 
to an end, FOR 2. 


CITY FEMALE SEMINABT. 
Ciosing Exerciaes of the Elghth Annual Ex ination 
and List of Graduaits. 


The closing exerciaes of the Righth Annual Ex- 
amination of the City Female Seminary, Rev. 
Charles R, Clarke, A. M., Principal, took place yee- 
The Seminary was crowded with parents, 
friends and spectators, and the exercises, COn- 
ducted 8s they ne 
hibition of scholarly 8ttainments, gave entire 88tis- 
faction to all preg2nt, 

To those who haye attended tho four days of |, 
examination at this institation, it is evident that 
the City Female Seminary under its pregent man- 
avement is a complete zuccess, and it 8honld be 


ap, wy 
strengthened and gupporied by the whole energy 
of the denomination under whose fostering care 1t 
was eztablighed, and under whoge patronage it has 
rizen to its prezsent position as @ literary 8cho0!. 
The exerciaes were opened by the singing of the 
Lord's Prayer by the whole school, which was t0:- 
lowed by & prayer by the Principal. 4 
The following is the orter in which the ex2erclzes | 
were taken up : | 
Firat--Pxamination of Misg ÞY, S. Cameron 5 
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clags in Primary (zeOgraphy. n 
_ Select Readings were then given vy the follow- 
gz young ladies:- Mizg Emma Conkling, Miss 
Manize Cobb, and Mfss Ernestine Polastri. 

The class in Nataral Theology was then exam- 
ined by the teacher, Mizs M, LL. Spring, which 
examination was followed by the whole 8chool 
chanting two pieces of eacred musi2 under the 
8Npervison of Professor Mitchell, who pregided at 
the piano. 

The examination 6f the class in English History, 
by the Principal, was fall of interest, and 8howed 
2 ttorough knowledge of that important branch of 
elncation on. the part of the scholars,. 

The examination of the clazs of young Miases 11 
Mental Arithmetic, by their teacher, Miss M. IL. 
Spring, was good, and exhibited well trained 
minds, 

Original egg3ys were then read by Mizs Phillis 
[endergon and Misgs Flora Haight, Both eg8ays 
were very £0009, 


The class in Mental Philogophy was then ex-' 


ned by the Principa), after which the whole 
chool again joined their yoſces in two more pieces 
! £ACTE(U INU8IC. 

The examination of the class In Primary French 
v their teacher, Madame Montpellier, Was Totl- 


. 
owed by Select Readings by the following young 
MAI 
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7q iv vonns ladies who comnoned the oradi 
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ting clasg—dressed in white—taen came forward 
, |] ypodAd their ecgava ihe tirxt to read | 
V $WOZ ANG read ler eSSAYS. 1148 Ars 0 TEU 
"hn T2... wi WI oov a> } ntored tha ar! 
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tho two young ladies retired from the etand amid 

\6 applauge of an appreciative audience, LINe | 
beautiful piece ** Birds! Neats,'' was then eung by 
even of the gchoars. | 
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The third ezxay was by Mizz Lanra 
7h09 entered the school in 1563, Sultjyect : 
of the Oid Block.” This egsay wes very good and 
reflected much credit upon the writer, 

Fourth egzay, by Mis3 Alice B. L. Fulton, who 


® TL | 
entored the rachool at its commencement in IS6H, 


«I 82aw two clouds at morning 
Tinged with the rising gun, 
And, as they floated onward, 
They melted into one,” 
One do they now become with daties heavier than 
{hoe Of the echool room, companions less charitable 
than teachers, and a gphere wider than that of girlhood, 
May God ble#s them in their new relation, We com- 
16nd them to society as a parent follows a wedded 
daughter t9 @ now home. Do they nct deservo well 
ot Bociety ? Patiently have they prepared themselyes 
to meet its demands. Not prematurely do 
they hasten to its cireles. Not till they have 
| tried at least to give as well as receive Pleae- 
ure do they 869k the company of their fellow-creatureg 
in a world wider than that of home or school. Whom 
will 80ciety receive with its warmest welcome and crown 
With its gpecial attention, if not guch as these? To tho 
good 1avor of society then, but expecially to the bene- 


| CLCUON Of that Savior whoso blessing has been not 861- 


dom invoked upon them in thess walls, do we com- 
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Prot. Clarice then adyanced and presented each 
,10Ember of the graduating cl2gs with her diploma, 
| alter Which. Rev, Mr, Willey offered prayer. 
| Prof, Clarke then iptroduced the Hon, J. W. Dwi- 
n01le, remarking that it was Mr, Dwinelle who 
originated the bill in the Legislsture which is to 
give California a State University. Mr. Dwinelle 
Caine iorward and gaid : 

Laties avd Gentlemen : When I promised wy friend, 
Protes80r Clarke, that I wonld address you on this 
0CCc2910n I did not anticipate the embarragment I 8hon}d 
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the etand, 

Another piece of gacred music was here sung by 
| the whole school. 
The fifth eaz8ay was by Misz Mary C. Henderson, 
who entered the gchool in 1864; gubject, © A 
Cagket of Jewels Worth Pogssessing.” This was & 
beautiful production, and was well d: liyered. 
The sixth eg8ay was by Mizs Ida F. dg okns0n,WhO 
entered the &chool in 15864; entject, © Clouds.” 
This es2zy Was very finely written ; and as tne 
Iagies retired, the audience convinced them by 
hair applanse that their efforts were appreciated, 
At the closing of all their e88ay98 relerence Was 
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oilection of the happy days gpent with their a880- 
ciateg and teachers flitted through their minds 
while they were bidding thein all adieu to enter 
| 0ther walks in life, the tears dimmed their eyes, 
2nd gwelling emotions reprevzed the power of ut- 
torance.. It was not & weauness, for Wo among 
124 can {forget zimilar emotions iu our own breasts, 
t3 We were ayout to xever 80ome of the strongest 
tics of nature, those formed in our zchoolboy aays! 

After the cs8278 the whole 8chool Joined 1n ging-| 
ns © Away gmony the flowers.” The graduating 
lags then went torward upon the platform, and, 
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trilights in life as well ag In nature, Therol 
times of the blending of liglt and dirkikness—oOt 
and £07r0W—80 that woe can £carcely tell which pre- 
rails. buch is the present time in the history ofs this 
81 tith: Thoso young ladies, and we their teacao- 


T4, EXD6ErLENCE aA conklict of emotions. It 18 a tins off .. 


r orot, as you ray imagine, One of these young ladies 
has been with myself eince the foundation of this iny 
«titntion—88evon vears. Another has been with my* 
valued fri-nd and azsistant, Miss Spring, for an equal 
Poriod, Yo one of them has been with us tor a 1ess 
period than four years, But the matter of the time of 
their being with us is the least of all, As those who 
have attended the examination cf the last four days 
met believe, their fidelity in labor and their amiagbil- 
ty and good principle in Geporemont have been beyond 
zll praisc, These are the circumstances which lend a 
Shadow to this day of their departure, That pain 
which attends the feyerance of other long-knit earthly 
ties attends this also, But, not to ayc'l upon this point, 
tis a time of great satisfaction als0, It is a gpring In 
hich alihongh the sting of winter is perceptible, yet 
19 fragrances of 81mmer prevails, They have occaslon 
) rejoice, 6d Woe With them, that they have fintshed 
Leir academic career, to thet* own great honor, and to 
be pride of their teachers 
Wien the mariner 6n his voyage around the earth 
04868 to rejoice a8 he leaves behind him the mogt per- 
18 0Cean in-his course, then may tho youthful VOY» 
wer bo blamed for her 80ng of joy as 8he closes In tri- 
11ph the period of collegiate lite, And when the Ro- 
2141 124atron 8hsll coage to cormand the sympathies of 
11.41 114 her prond1 ntterance over her children, ** Thes6 
9 my jewels,” then may teachers reprove themselves 
for tholy exultation over pupils snch as tiress, 


read possibilities of tho future rize before theic minds, 


(Ps 


Lan any 


hood; society and lite, 


encounter. Woe cons here to-day to celebrates the cange 


{{ of education, and to rejoice ir the poeseesion of euch 


liberal torms ot pnblic school and the tacilities offered 
for ths education of the coming generation. The qQuUe$- 


| tion may be asted ** does edvcation add power to the 


ininds that possees it?” I claim that it Goes, and will 
cite you examyles to prove it, Look at tho child as he 
goes irom Cchilghood to boyhood and from boyhood to 
manbeood, ard from that to old ave and you will find 


| that 1t he has received proper training and edncation, 


if the germ Which he pozzeeses at birth has only been 
drawn ont by education, ho will, with a proper applica- 
tion of that knowledge, be able to exort powers and 
forco to accomplish objects that the ignorant do not pos- 


4 £OE8, 


have een in8ances in the game family whers there 
were tW70 women yho cane from the game parents and 
endowed by their Creator with tho same instincts, take 
goparate and diverging paths as they camo np to woman- 
hood, Ons is kind, amiable, virtnons, refined and an 
Ornament to gociety ; while the other is rough in feat- 
ares and manners, 8ensnal, uncouth, with the worst of 


| tempers, In the one the germ of all the good qualities 


had been drawn ont by education, whils in the other 


| they had been permitted to remain dormant, 


| 


LEdncation cannot produce a muscle, nerve or bone, 


' 


| but it will develop the latent qualities of the mind 


WHICH mako the true man or woman in after life, When 
a ChHIId 3s receiving good training we 8y that it wil 
become an ornament to gociety. $80, also, when we 86c 
a Child constantly in the gtreeta, gnbject to the vices 
and allurements there offered, we 8ay that he will be- 
come, waen he grows to manhood, a bad man. Educa- 
(102 COMMenrces in the firsct movements that a child 
makes, and continues until wo go to our graves. It has 
no end, for we are learnivrg during the whole of our 
1:yes, and when we reach the grave, oven tho wisest 
can look back ant 8ee vast and boundless 8e48 of knowl- 
edge to which they have rover attained, | 

This, my triende, is why I am here, I havs, I feels 
profited much by the exercises I have just witnesged 
t.ducalion raisos us higher for future lite, It goes on 
and on even atter we leave this 8phere, and that which 
We 870re up here Will be that much advancement in the 
vorid to come, We attain education little by little and 
as the constant dripping of water wears away 2 gtons, 
as 1t 13 Crops of water that iorm the river, 80 also it is 
little by little that we attain knowledge, and drop by 
Crop that we find the great truths of Nature. 

Thess young ladies haye had every advantage for edu- 
cation and kind teachers to encourage and assist them. 
They were ſfortunate in having accega to good 8chogels, 


But I must tell you that with your reception of that 
Aiploma you have not finighed your education, You 
can from the point you have all attained, complete, in a 
mMeagsure, your own education, Pergeverancs will give ' 
you everything, I, with all pregent, bid yon «Good 
8peed”” jn the future which now looks 80 bright to you, 


| 


[t was our intention to have given gome extracts 


41 


from the eag8ays which were read, but we are co01m- 
pelled to omit them on account of the crowded 


State of our columns. 

After 8inging the farewell song, Sad Hour of 
Parting,”” the examingtion closed with the uaual 
[| 
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well conceived than that they he quick; TY 
ecuted. | 
The erection of a university is one of the 
most important steps that can be taken in the 
history of our - State. Upon its judicious | 


: 


management, depends in a great meaxure the | 
future progress of education and refinement 
not alone 1n this State but upon the Pacific | 
coast ; for, let there be a broad and liherg! | 
system of instruction established, and the 
University of California will he the centre 
from which will radiate the light of sciencs tg 
aid in every department of literature and the 
mechanic arts, not only in our adoining 
States and Territories as well as our own 
State, but for the entire region washed by the 
waters of the Pacific, We do not want, 
merely, young men trained in the languages, 
ancient and modern, nor in the abstrusc 
paths of mathematics, desirable and impor. 
tant as these Hhranches are; but we want 


— 


Mo 


contact with the necessities of our work-dav- 1 
life ; we want teachers capable of directing | } 


' College of California as appropriate and high: | 


The State University. 


Regents for the State University, we prezume 
these gentlemen will at once enter on the 
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duties of their very important office. The 
first thing to be done is, as to the location of 
the lands granted for university purpo8es ; 
then, the organization of the institution a8 
800N as possible, after the choice of location 
and erection of buildings, This, of course, 
will require time, and it is of more import- 
ance that the preliminary arrangements be 


PAT TRADVUT : 


Governor Haight having appointed the 


the practical man in his plans and operations; |, 
classes where students ean receive instructions | | 
in their specialties, without being forced, as | { 
elsewhere, to attend lectures on suhjects for | | 
which they have no aptness or appreciation 

whatever. We consider the location of the 
University at the place now occupied by the | 


—_—_—— 


| 
ly to be recommended. It. brings the stud- 


ents more or less into contact with the active 
life of a large and progressive city ; while it 
affords facilities for those engaged in business | 
and manufactures and the mechanic arts, to 
retire to the classic 8hades of the University 
for instruction in those branches which most 
attract their attention or occupy their time 
and talents. We hope the University of Cali- 
fornia will not he established for the exclu- ' 
zive u8e and benefit of the rich ; but that the 
ample appropriations made for its founda. | 
tion and sustentation will be 80 managed, 
as to benefit the people and suhserve the best 
interests of education amongst us, to the re- 
motest posterity. 


We do not suppose that there will be any 
desire exhibited on the part of those entrusted 
with the organization and management of the 
University, to fashion it after any particular 
model. It is a weakness among college men 
to prize their beloved alme mater as the very | 
perfection of scholastic requirements ; and it 
might he, that such an amiable feeling wou\l 
lead to the establishment of systems good 
enough in themselves, but not fitted fo our 
more advanced and cosmopolitan population. 
While we haps that the best features of each 
of our leading universities will not be omit- 
ted, the wants and necessities of our extended 
region, and our diversified people, will re- 
quire, perhaps, arrangements not met with in 
either, 

To show what is doing in this important 
matter, and the laudable spirit which an- 
imates certain capitalists, we copy the follow- 
ing article from the Bulletin : 


FOUNDATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 


On several occasior:s we hare alluded to the 
resources already secured for the UniversIty 
of California, hut it is convenient for our 
eng ohject to enumerate them again, Ve 
ave first, from the College of California, 160 
acres of land near Oakland, which 1s worth 
to-day at least $100,000, In addition to this 
the College property. will realize, above the | 
debts to he paid, from $30,000 to $50,000 in 
cash, This gives a total of say $150,000. 
Then the Congressional grant of 150,000 acres 
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and for an Agricultural College, would be 
chr to-day, If located, at least $150,000, 
The State has. besides 10 sections of land, 
-ranted for public buildings, worth $10,000, 
-1d devoted to University uses, There is in 
ho State Treasury to the credit of the Uniyer- 
ity Fund, over $100,000 ; and to this will he 
\4Jed, from the proceeds of the ale of tide 
and in San Francisco, $200,000 more. These 
tems make a total of $600,000. We may add 
i) them the value of the Sate Geological col- 
lections for a museum, which 1s hardly less 
than $50,000, making a grand total of $710, - 
'000, These resources cannot be immediately 
| realized in cash, beyond the amount now in 
the State Treasury, but with Yroper manage- 
| ment they will serve to establish the Univer- 
[vity ready for endowment, and may he con- 
\siderably increased. If wise and intelligent 
men are appointed for Regents at an early 
day, and will attend to the judicious location 
of the Agricultural College grant, it will be 
worth in two years, instead of $1 an acre, at 
which we have estimated it, from $3 to $5, or 
«ay a total of from $450,000 to $750,000. The 


are to elect eight others, 80 that the whole 
board will econsist of twenty-two members, 
even of whom constitute a working quorum. 
The organization will probably be completed 
in season for a transfer of the Cbllege of Cali- 
fornia at the next Commencement, which oc- 
eurs in the first week of June. 
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California Col lands will als 800n APPre- | 
ciate to $160,000, It is of course the mani- 
fest policy to manage the lands of the Univer- | 
«ity with a view to their prospective value, 
and not to hasten the ale of them. Handled 
as they would be if private property in shrewd 
hands, they can be made to 8well the Univer- 
«ity fund to over $1,000,000. But to realize | 
this idea the agricultural grant should he lo- 
cated before the best lands are appropriated, 
and henee the neces8ity for the appointment 
of Regents as 800n as useful selections can he 
made, 

After that, the money in the Treasury and 
that to come from the tide lands, will suffice 
to erect the first buildings, of stone, to fit them 
for occupation, and to lay off the grounds, 
cut roads, ete. The endowment of Professor- 
ships, and the purchase of a library, philoso- 

hical and chemical apparatus, scientific col- 
| lections, etc., will be next in order. These 
ought to he forthcoming from sources inde- 
pendent of the lands, which should he per- 
mitted to appreciate for the uses of a perma- | 
nent fund. In this connection we learn a 
proposal has been made in influential quarters 
that one hundred gentlemen of wealth, inter- 
ested in the literary reputation and academic 
progress of the State, shall give $5,000 each 
to the University. At the first 8uggestion 
8eVen Persons expressed their willingness to 
contribute the 8xum named. Two more have 
done 80, and we understand that efforts are 
being successfully made to swell the list to a 
hundred. If the idea should find favor with 
wealthy citizens, the University would have a 
fairer start than any similar institution in the 
nation, and would in a very few years be able 
to vie with the oldest institutions of learning 
on the continent. The individual subserip- 
tions proposed would ammount to $500,000, 
and this s8um, invested in State or National 
ecurities until the buildings were ready, 
would, with the appreciation of landed pro- 
perty and accrued interest, 8well the Univer- 
sty resources in two years to over $1,500,000, 


_exglneive of an allowance of $200,000 for | 


| building and other necessary improvements. 

We should be certain of an institution that 

would elevate the character of the State, that 

would make it favorably regarded abroad 

wherever learning and refinement obtain, 

that would attract hither some of the most 

intelligent and worthy people, and that would 

secure honorable fame to every citizen who | 
contributed to hasten such a noble result. | 
The example proposed for one hundred 
$0n8s would be followed and even bettered by | 
others, as it has been elsewhere. The Uni- 

versity would be the focal magnet for a var- 

lety of generous and sagacious contributions, 

not alone in money, but in books, apparatus 

and 8cientific 8pecimens, It would be the 

pn and the glory of the State, and the 

asting monument of its benefactors. 

The ex-officio Regents are as follows : IHen- 
ry Haight, Governor; William Holden, 
Lieutenant Governor ; C., T. Ryland, Speak- 
er; 0. P. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Puh- 
1c Instruction ; A. S. Hallidie, President of 


the Mechanics' Institute in San Francisco ;.| 
Charles F, Reed, President of the State Agri- | 


cultural Society. 
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State Normal School. , - 4 i 
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The annual graduating exercizes of the State Normal | 


Schoul, together with the presentat on of diplomas, took 


p »}& ' d # ] *7234 z 9 
place at Lincoln Hall, San Francisco, on the evening of | other plulosophical rLeaASONSS when Ve remember | 


May 28th, 1868. The Times 5ays : 


| 
++ The large ball was | 


Glled to repletion some time before the hour for the 


commencement arrived. and the utmost interest was | 


| 


manifested by all present. Several members of the 


Board of Education were present GCuiing the evening. | 


The «© sweet girl gradugtes,”” as Teunvson 80 appropri: 
ately terms them, were dressed $imply in white, that 
most becoming an refining hue to women, and they 
Thirty-nive young ladies received 
P. Fitzgerald, State School Su- 
periutendent, officiating, in the absence of Governor 
Haight. Among the graduates appears the name of 
Miss Sarah Field, of Santa Cruz. The following neat. 
and »ppropriate Es8ay written by Miss Field, was read, 
amorg other contributions, on the oceaslon. We copy 


it to give an idea of the charucter of the 8chool, the 
merits of the compositious, aud the Nterary attain- 


looked charming,” 
diplomas, the Rev. O. 


' ments of the author : 


Air Castles, 

There is no one in this matter-of-fact world, howerer 
practical he may be, who does not in his idle moments 
build imaginary caxtles, and people them with thyse 
chargciers and forms which realize lis bighest and 
mos«t refined conceptions of the beautiiul. : 

My castle 1 would build while gazing into the purple 
clouds of sunxet ; its walls should be hung with pictures 
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«arc aul yuytly ; and grautd vid miltslers Shoull make it 
an enchanting worlbl of svul--tirring melody, varying | 


with my mood, and embodying each passtig emotion | 


in music-when joyous, they shuuld play wild and 
merry straius, and when «ad, With slow and measure(d 
beat they should s rike caords thut would bring back 
scenes of the past—and under their Southiug influeac?, 
++ The cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as xilently steal away.” 

My friends should be enter tained by the works of the 
talented artist, Rosa Bonheur, whose aniwated pic- 
Tenuyson, poet laureate and 
favorite of the Queen, with the singular beauty of 
his rerses, 8hould charm and entertain my guests ; 
Longfellow should while away the summer aours with 
the story of © Hiawatha?” and of ** Erunzeline ;'* Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, with. genial good humor shoul 
drive maliceaud envy from ail bearts, planting instead, 
the Secds of kindness and charity, When seekiug other 
pleasures, we should be held spell-bound by the vivid 
Impers0nations of the varied characters conceive in 
the gigautic ivtellect of that most wonderful man, 
William Shakspeare, Harriet Hosmer, of whom her 
countrymen are $0 justly proud, s8hoald, with her 
delicate chiselings, adorn every niche in this fairy 
palace of delights, Under our beautiful flag, and sur- 
rouniing the voble figures of Washington and Lincoln, 
should be grouped the hero, Grant, Sheridan, the 
glury of Winchester—and oll thoxe worthy patriots to 
whom we are indebted for Our happy release from the 
horrors Of that dread war which 806 lately desolated our 
land. 

But, enough of wy castle. How many of you, my 
olassInates, as you leave SClool, are building castlzes, 
the foundations of which are as airy aa those of the 
$Unset cloud; dreaming Of journeys through foreign 
lands; of great deeds leading you step by step up the 
ladder of fame, till you shall reach that summit of 
your ambition—the admiration of the world. 

Let us beware tbat our towers rise not tov high, lest, 


like the inhabitants of Babel, our price be rebukedand |., 


confus:on brought upon us. We $hall know when ol4- 
er, how little these visions avail us, how the pictures 
of faucy melt as! frost in the sunshine, and how wide 
is the gulf between the real and the ideal, 

© The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itelf ; 

Sea, all which it inherits, «hall dissolye : 

And, like this unsubstavtial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

We must not, however, be discouraged if some of our 
caxtlea fall; if some of our plans fail. for there is 
s0mething ennobling in the struggle after higher 
things, which elevates the character oth though the 
object sought is unattained. 
be that in our dreaming we forget not the practical 
duties of the every-day world around us, but that we 


march on with patience and peraeverance till the great 


goal is reached and the great victory wen. 


These Regents, numbering fourteen in all, 


_ 


Our greatest care must | 


[! 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| its origin. 


The University of California. | 


Probably @ moment. pregnant with more 
good to the future of our State than the present 
one, will never occur again during the lives of 
its present inhahitants. The 8eed-time is in. 
deed more important than the harvest. Men 
can always 8c to gather the crops, but to plant 
with an eye to the futare climate, storms and 
revolutions of nature, requires almost prophetic 
power. Then, again. there never was an op» 


80phical principles better, nay, as good, as that 
offered in the youth of California, 


When we consider that the force which has 
brought the people of all countries here is purely 
physical ; that it contains nv bias of moral or 


that we are neither Puritan nor Roman Catho- 
lie; neither Anglo-Saxon nor Norman ; neither 
North nor South; we cannot conceive of a 
more abs0lutely unplonghed, undeveloped and 
yet fertile field of action. We have no ances- 
tral pedigree to snstain; no ancestral preju- 
diees, n0 pride of races. What is there, then, 
to prevent the growth of originality, of inde- 
pendence and abs0lute worth. Hence, opinions 
may be aJvanced withont being subject to the 
charge of eacrilege, or infilelity to traditions. 
We hare no local castoms to hamper the 
growth of mind in new dircetions. The Future 
is a blank fill, Our Present gives 
premise that that Future will be as original as 


lor us to 
A co8100; 0litan people in physical 
constitution and moral predeliction must de- 
velop a cosmopolitan philosophy, 


Are we not right, then, in saying that this is a 
moment of great The Regents 
of the State University have an immeasnrable 
responsthility to xustain ; the honor of position 
{1n battle is to bear the brunt of the fight—s80 in 
Pphilosoply; but dizgrace is the more oyer- 
wheliming, it the soldier falters or makes even a 
blunder. 
tbe .sclection of a President and Professors, 
80Mmething more must be done than merely to 
gatt the wishes of constituents. A*phiilosophy 
muzat regulate their actions ; that philos6phy 
mugt be a century or more ahead of its time. 


Importance. 


In the adoption of a Constitution ; in 


—— Portunity to found a University on true philo- | 


' 
| 
| 
} 


; 


Ls 


| 
| 


Intellectual creeds, both in religion and politics, | 


maet be ignored in the very foundation. The 


[| utmost liberality of thought, of intellect—the | 


greatest respect for candor and integrity—munst 
be the basis of action ; the rule of action mnst 
be, the best man for the place, and all other 
places ignored. 


We would enggest that the example of Cor- 
nell University be followed in tliis particular, 


Let the Profezeor of Natural Science be choeen ' 


by Protessors of Natural Science; let Jearned 


and talented men to be selected to fill chairs in - 


the University be chosen by thoze who are 
qualified to choose. Recommendations 
friends and acquaintances, and all snch fallible 
qualifications should not be considered, 


University above referred to, the faculty have 


been chosen in effect, if not in fact, by. the fac- | 


alties of larvard aud Yale. 
egpecially the fact that young and talented men 


| for the most part, have been &elected, is worth | 
mer 


copying. | 

The Regents Who have been appointed by 
the Governor, and thoze who are ex officio mem- | 
bers, are well qualified to do their part of the 


work. Consideration has been had both for 


literary ability and pravtical 8ense. We have; 
*athered as much information on the 8uhject as | 


from | 


A I I nee ty es 


{ 


In the. 


| 


This example, | 


[ 
£ 


8. 


ASS ta 


I EDA bt eG aenrays.- 
I SE 


She. >- = 


| him, 
[1s at a los in 


| hot without interest: 


pos8ible, and subjoin the names, with literary | 


antecedents, etc. 


H. H. Haight, San Prancisco, graduate of 


(z0vernor of California. 


Yale College ; 


William Holden, San Quentin ; Lientenant- 


Governor of California. 
C. T. Ryland, San Jose; Speaker of the 
8embly, . 


Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, San Franciseo ; State | 


Saperintendent Public Iustruction. 
_A.S8. Hallidie, 
| the Mechanics' Inetitate. 

| C. F. Reed, Sacramento, 
Military Academy, West Point ; 
State Agiicultural Society. 
| $, B, MeKee, Oaklaud ; 
| trict. 


| Lawrence Archer, San Jose ; graduate of the 
Judge of Santa Clara | 


University of Virginia, 
county. 

Rey, Horatio Stebbins, San Francisco ; 
ate of Harvard Univereity. 
| John T. Doyle, San Francisco ; 
D. C. 
Oakland ; 


' Georgetown College, 
| John W. Dwinelle, 
Hamilton College. 
ture. 
' Richard P. Hammond, San Franciseo ; 
\ate of Military Academy, of West Point. 
| Samuel Merritt, M. D., Oakland ; 
| Oakland. 
| William Watt, Grass Valley; 
owners of the famous Eureka Mine. 
| 


One of 


As- 


Judge of Third Dis- 


gradu- 
graduate of 


graduate of | 


May f 
FUL Y | the Whole, of the proceedings of _—_ WO 


; have no report. 
the | 


These names represent both the geography ! 


and talent of the State. 


As a whole, we should | 
judge that they will have no pet theories 


creeds to foster, no favorites to push into notice. 
We wish them svccess and enthusiasm in their | 


| new duties. 
_—w(. 


FPRMATION TION FOR 4 All * f 


M 4 forge ners s of menne, SA, and roape- | 


tability are Ueterred from conittg to California to 
resile permanently, through fear that there ar? n0 
3chools. If ons of thH5v5 {others abroad cou}d but 
Peruse any Copy of the ALTA CALIPORNIA of Þ "riday 
or Saturday last, we opine that he would be satis- 
ied our educational interests are not neglected. 

| 'The above remarks are 8urgested by the perusal 
of a letter dated at (Hasgow, Scotland, as late as 
the 18th ultimo; Ih it the writer says: 


** A friend of mine, an euwinent medoal man, 
10w in London; and whose relatives aro all farmers 
'n Nortolk, England, has made up his mind, 
hrough my representations, to £0 to California. 
| He can take a few thousand pounds with 
and is fond of a country life, but he 
the matter of education for 
his family. Have you good private sehools? 
Jan A first-clas* education he got in your eity? 
Phis 18 a very important vhetioh for professional 
men desirous of giviny their boys a niyersity 
2ducation and their girls a high-class one.” 


Perhaps a little irrelevant in this connection are 
he subjoined extracts, and yet they are certainly 


———_— ew. A 


'I hope you are pugshing the Pacific Railway. 
LAY upon it, you must have a dottble line 
or the traffic, and the *00ner the rails are laid, 
ho better for you all, In tact, you will shortly need 
wo lines of rails going Kast and West. bs 

'*-About 2,00) Mormons are leaving Glasgow for 
Salt Lake. Imagine that! What will not religious 
\6al perform? It ls ® thousand pities they have 
'urzed themselves With the degraded and degrad 


ng practice of polygamy. But I believe when 
3righam Young has gathered a few- hundred 
housand wore in Utah, he will have another 
"evelation againet polygamy, and the s00ner the 
zetter for themgelves and all concerned. Whilst 
:hese deluded creatures are converting the degert 
into a garden, nn.” are degrading themeelyes by 
legrad! ng woman. 
————_ _— 
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San Francisco ; President of 


gradnate of the | 
President of the; 


grada- || 


' and, apparently, ill- advised. The main pur- 


| 


| 
| 
[| 
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COURTESY OF BANCROPT 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Ma. arc 


(4 he teachers-in the Common School Dy-!  porated April 13th, 1855. 
| partment of this cILy hold oftice until the [$1 [nd | | ever, and A part of theo preliminary hiatory of 


"of the school year, 80 that in June the places 


must all be filled by s new election, Tie|| 


theory of the law, or the basis of the custom, 


tont he or «he may be got rid of by refuzsing 
| a revlection, & proceeding lees disagreeal!e 
than a removal. The reason does not appr: iT 
| satisfactory to us, but it has governed tho 
| who hag control of tho matter. 

There are £everal hundred teachers, and 
the law requires that the election should. be 
in open 8e8810N,, 


| 


are held in Committee of the Whole, whic 


' legal until its reports are adopted in open 
Board, 

Such a Committee meeting was held last 
evening; but before the Board went into 
| Committee, the Superintendent presented a 


es ene SOPs 


| paper recommending that the Union and | 
Member of State Legisla- | Broadway Primary Schools be abolished ; 


|that the Broadway School be used for girl, 


ed, and the Board went into Committee of 


The adoption of this report is very hasty, 


\ pose—the 8eparation of the 8exes in the high- 
| er 8chools—is entirely proper, and we pre- 
or | sume politic, But is it wise to make a change 
| 80 great without any reference to a Commit- 

tee? One member of the Board thought 
that courtesy required that such a matter 
8hould not be taken up and passed the 8ame 
evening, , Without any previous intima- 
tion to the Committee within whose 
Jurisdiction it properly came, The gen- 
oral public, however, might not care 
much about that, if the proposedschanges 
were right in all other particulars. But we 
do» not 866 what is to become of the one 


thousand primary pupils in the Union and | 


Broadway Schools, - No provision is made 
for them in the report, nor, 80 far as we can 
860, 18 It, possible to make provision for them 
at present. There are probably-grammar 
pupils enough to fill the three schools named. 
without making any room elsewhers for 
primary classes; and with the separation of 
the sexes the demand for admission into the 
grammar classes 'would probably increas« 
beyond the additional capacity. 


and that the Union and Washington be used | 
for hoys exclugively, The report was adopt- 


It neyer would do to leave the thousand 
primary pupils of the Union and Broadway 
Schools out in the cold; but what is to be 
done with them? Are new schools to þ«c 
established for them? Is there money ts 
build them and to pay the s8alaries of tho 
teachers? How long a time will elapse be- 
fore they can be put in good condition ? 
And would it not be better to retain the 
primary . pupils whom we now have than to. 
turn them out for the benefit of grammar 
pupils whom we have not? 

These are a few of a multitude of ques- 
tions that occur to us, There may be satis- 
factory answers to all of them, but we arc: 


inable to discoyer them at present. | | 
— 
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| IMPORTANT CHANGES PROPOSED 1N THE SCR901, | 


—_— 
The College of California, 


This Institntion, our alma mater, y 
Preceding this, how- 


the College—perhaps the most inter resting part— 


| bad transpired. A correspondence was com-| 


| 


"| 


l 


| 
{ 


en treasure. 


| js that if any teacher proves lo be inoawl |  menced among 80me of those who 8186 quent) 
| became Trustees, 0a the poseibility of founding 
a College m this State, as early as the Spring 9 


1849, when the great mass of the people of Calj- 


fornia were frenzied in their search for the gold. 


Plans were laid and continuous: 


Lanta as well as they could be in that early 


' 
{ 


As, however, 80me objec- | day, but owing to the lack of any proper title ty 
tions may be presented to the old teachers, {|14nq, yery little progreas was made until 1853 

and as it is neces8ary to discuss the merits of || 
new applicants in a manner that would not |/ 
be suitable for publication, these discussions | | [} | 


In the spring of that year, Rey. Henry Dukes 


arrived, and a plan of opening a school, preparz 
q | tory to a college, was matured at a meeting « 


*its with closed doors, but its action is not | the Presbytery of San Francisco aud Congre 


gational Axz80ctation of California, 


as incor- | 


The prosecution of this plan was entered upon 


at once. A honse was rented in Oakland, an 
a xchool was eommenced by Mr. Durant. Fund 
vere raised by 8ubseription, the land was bough 


on which the college and eollege school noy 


their money. 


gtand. A honse was in dne tine erceted ther 


on, which contained the echool and seryed as | 
resenee for the Principal for zome years, 


The sehool grew very slowly at first, for theſ 


were few youths then m the State, and but f 
of those here 
In April, 1855, the college was incorporat 
and received its charter, and the Board of Tr 
tees, who undertook the work of building 
the inscitution, devoted to it a good deal of t 
and many of them have given to it freely 
During this period, the init 
tion was maintained only at the cost of gre 
exertion on the part of its friends, and indom 


able courage and persistence on the part @ 


Rev. Henry Durant, its faithtul Prineipal, 


8everal months in California. 
President of the college. 
of acceptance into consideration, and jneanwhi 


cared to seek extended educatio 


In 1856, Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D., pazze 
He was elcet&@ 
He took the mattd 


gave a large portion of his tine during the 81 


mer to visiting the country all around the þ; 


of San Francisco, exploring for the bet 8ite f 


the location of the college. He was genera 
accompanied by some one of the Trustees. T 
seareh was very thorongh. Though the 


finally selected was not then determined, ah I 


formation thus gathered, prepared the way 


the ehoice, 80 that it can be now a 


8aid that the site donated to the UniversIty | 
' on the whole, the Þest that could be found. 


In the year 1858, additional funds were raisel 


' the hone was enlarged and improved, and? 


new building was erected for the *chool and 
recitation rooms. The school now Increas 
considerably in numbers, and a few students 
gan to fit for college. 
would be ready to enter v.pon the college couly 
in 1860; therefore a new effort was made to ha] 
a college ready to receive them. A 8mall C 
lege building was erected; a College Facu 
was elected. consisting of Rev. Henry Dart 
and Rev. Martin Kellogs, Afterward the Dt 
of Rev, I, H. Brayton was added. 


In the 8ummer of 1860, the first candid 


- n class 
"were examined and the first Preshmen Cl: F 
ge Was under Wa 


admitted. Now the colle 


The first class of i 
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idea, and have illustrated ais0 the fatality of the wrong 
idea, 'They have, in their own ways, been fulfilling 
that wise and good providential purpoze, which seem4 
to 08 to have been, and to be, to bring the hua,an'race 


finally into the tulness of that dominion which was | 


made, at the first, its diztinguishing and grand preroga- 
tive. It is one of the rights of mankiud to have atl 


'we are to regard all the aggertions of power, &all the 
8truggles for pre-enninence, even in their 


that glorious dominion which is to be, and is becoming, 
as the generations aro marching on. | 


behold other five, ag well an regions and peoples that 


alterable sacredness of what has been. 


of gengual delights. 


things put under itself, in air, and earth, and sea. And 


frequent 
failure, but as 40 1Aany foregtadows and propht C168 O1 


Glancing at the ancient world, we 8ec 1/5 five More 
noted empires; and turning to the modern world we 


have, at this stage of remark, no c'assification, Woe as- 
$1me that every distinguizhed, mizhty enapire has had 
its own meaning, and las illustrated gome dominant 
truth or law; not to the exclusion of every other, but 11 
the fore front of all others. The empire of the AS8yTr- 
ians, Babylonians and Chaldeans, for instance, Yepre- 
gented the idea of Absolutigm—both iu war aud peace—- 
the monarch being regarded as the owner of his empirso, 
all its land, all its property, all its men, and all their 
powers, The empire of the Medes and Persians repre- | 
gents the idea of destination, tho unalterable frams of : 
things—legalities and institutions stereotyped, ths un- 

Tue Grecian | 
empire represents the idea of culture, beauty, and gatis- 

faction to be obtained through game, exploit, develop- | 
mont, art and generous training, and even war as an | 
art. The Roman empire reprezcnts the idea of power 


 asgerting itze!f magnificenily; in struactures of cou- 


quest, laws, institutions, cites, aquedacts, - roads and 
other structures,. The Chin-se empire represents COn- 
gervatism; the notion that perfection has been reached; 
that the best 1s possessed; that the bighest possible or 
practicable has been gained, and that men bave nothing | 
to concern themzaelves with but the traditions of the | 
past and the maxims of the 8ages, So much, in few 
words, do the five governmental empires of the ancient 
world gignity to ns. 

The five modern gorernmental empires on the same 
fleldsg of action, in the main, are the Turkish, the Brit- 
ish, the French, the Russian and the German; and. if 
we recognize the Chinese as raodern, there will be elx, 
The Turkish Empire repregents the idea of fanaticigm, 
growing out of a fatalistic philosophy, and the sgword 
regarded as the weapon of both the church and the 
atate, and hewing the way for men into a future heaven 
The Britigh Empire represents 
pog8egslon, wealth, rank and aggerted superiority, with 
a patronizing regard 1or the great masses of the people. 


cs 


ſ been not directly in the line of authentic human bis- | 
| tory, have 8hown a kigcd of progress toward vome true | 


A EE _ 


The French Empire repregents brilliant achievement, 
progress, a8ptration, 8teadinesgs in the pursuit of rams, 
along With great unsteadiness of method. The Rugsilan 
Empire repregsnts the ides of duminion, yastness, 
nambers, grandenr undeveloped, und novelty of posl- 
tion and gonething of the rawness of a people nnuxed | 
to their place, The German erapire repregents historic 
pride, the power of great inemor1es, and the affinitles of 
race, l8nguage and literature, 
pire of Chins repregents the force of ideas, iustitutions 1 
and characters, in yr gy Log Way like & gult-gtream -» 
through oceans of time, 

ors, and living on through changes of dynasties and in- 
vasions of philogophies, If we introduce this New 
World <f onrs into the view, we have the Empire of 
Liberty, for the northern part of Americas; and 
the Bragillan Empire, of hope, and promise, and 
growth, for the gouthern part of America. 

In this brief glance, we have, of courgs, passed over 
the outlying and emaller parts of the civil'zed world, 
and all thoge parts of the globe which are half civilized. 
or barbarous, | 


One grand problem now right betors mankind 1s, a | 
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contederation of nations and a reconstruction of gov- 
ernmental empires. The stnaller & nation 1s, the wore, 
it cogts in proportion to wealth and population to main-: 
tain its government, Hence, for economical and tor 
other reagons, there ghould be no gma!ll nations, Other 
things the earne the goveruments of great conutries are 
the begt and cheapest. And it ghould be the aim 
of mankind to congolidate aud diminish govern-! 
ments, not to increazs them; and to build out 
great empires of constitutional freedom, law and ' 
power, which 8hall respect themeelves, and ghall com- 
mand the respect of all others in existenca. 

Wers I to indicate my viewa of the proper division 
and adjustments of raankind into economical and grend 
empires, I should premise a few things. Blood, lan- 
guage and religion are commonly the ties that nmust ; 
bind empires together, in addition to economical rea- | 
80n8, and thoze of local necessity and gympathetic bis- 
tory. On the continent of Europe, then, I would con- 
s0lidate all thy paoples whose language is of Latin ori- 
git 1uto one empire : France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal . 
and Italy, and parts of Austria and Switzeriand, Aus- 
tris 5hould cease to be, and its parts go, according to | 
lavguage and blood, into Italy, Germany, Greece and 
Russia, The German Empire should have all the Teu- 
tome peoples for its own, tzking in portions of Austria, 
Switzerland and Holand, and all of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. Russis is 8&0 huge in proportions as to 
need no enlargements, but 8should take all such Scandi- 
navian and Sclavic peoples as are not necessary to the 
8ylnmetry and local requirements of any otter 
nation, Turkey 8hould be thrust out of Europs, 
ant gent to the regions east of Aria Minor, where 
an Arabic Empire mizht live and flourish. A new Gre- 
clan Empire should then replace Turkey in Europe and 
Axia Minor, in Orete and in Cyprus, The Britizh Em- 
pire, 1n8ular and Asjatic, might, for the pregsent, 
contiune as it is. An empire yet to be ghould 
hold the bulk of Africa; Australasia ghould be erect- 
ed into a power by itself; all Scuth America be 
given to Brazil, and all North America to the Great Re- 
public, The unennmnerated fractions of the world 
would remain to be adjusted by elective afttinities and 
by economical consideretions, as time advanced, If it 
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| &hould be objected, that «ome of these expires might 
| be grand despotisns, it can be 88id, that grand deapot- 
' i818 are not halt $0 bad as gmall despotisms, not halt 


80 expens:ve, and not likely to last hair 80 long. 

It is obv1ous that one of the earliest measnres of ne- 
cessity betore, and 1n, readjustment is, that of a common 
agreement among all the uations npon a good money 
agtandard aud a world coinage, & general system of 
weights and meagures lor all sorts of commodities and 
business, for estimating the tonnage of ships, and for 
deciding upon every other matter important in the 11- 
tercoursse of men 1u trade, travel, science and philoso- 


phy. 


conquering their conquers» | 


t 


And the modern Em- } 
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' The race must regain what it logt—certainly as long ago 


' But he must have it. 


COURTESY OF BANCROPT LTRp/ 
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Another and [perhaps more difficult problem to be 
801ved, in this order of things, is that of an interna- 
tional or untversal languages, and a geperal grammar, 


as when the tower in Shinar was building. It must, 
practically, become again, for its grand affirs, ** of one 
Speech and one language.” Tie time must come speed- 
ily when a caltured man can go around the world, with 
the 8ame language, the «ame money, the same dress, 
the game methods of living, the 8ame modes of travel, 
to which he has accustomed himseelf at home, as & CO8- 
mopolitan in prospect, and a lord of the world. 

It is not desirable, if it were possible, to abolish the 
indigenous gpeech, the vyerracular tongue, of avy pec- 


ple. The traditions, habits, language, apd style of peo- 
ples are necessary to their national life, literature, and | 
beat peculiarities; and these ought not to be rudely, or 
otherwisse, crushed out, or driven away. But, tte com- 
mon language of the world could be naturalized by be- 
ing made the written langnage of Indians, Islanders, 
aud other tribes, brought, for the first time, into the 
raulm of civilization; and while in the precess of being 
transformed into new peoples. And 80, in procesa of 
time, it might come to pass, that the nniverss! language 
proposed s8hould become the language of gecond nature 
to multitudes and nations, 

At the present time the French is the more common 
language of the social and polite worid—80 far as there 
is any; and the Iuglish is the common language of 
commerce and trade—so0 far as there 1s any, But 
neither of these is simple enough in its structure for 
the universal language. It is too goon to ghow how 
zuch & language ought to be constructed, from the 
languages of modern Europe; but philologists might 
prepare one for trial—simple in its structare and of 
brosgd application, which should be written in the 
Roman characters and still be auch that the tele- 
graphs might employ it, and save all trouble oft changes 
snd translations in eyery new kingdom which the light- 
ning has traversed with measured 8tep. A very wonderful 
thing for our advancement, to day, were &a language 
known {the world around; a language lotty enough 
for worship, dignified enough for courts and diploma- 
cies, concise enough for 8czence, explicit enough for 
commerce, and gmooth enough for art, and tuneful to 
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the musical ear, It is a pressing want of cur time, and 
will be of all the coming times, till its*l1f has come. 

The progress of man toward dominion is greatly hin- 
dered by the glowness of communication, travel and 
tranzportation; by tte question of fuel, the question of 
friction, and the questioa of eafety. A few centuries 
will exhaust the coal beds of the world, practically. 
Light and heat obtained by artificial processes will be 
in demand, in a geometrical ratio of increase, in the 
centuries before us, We know perfectly well where 
these exigt, in unlimited quantities, and how to release 
thein from their bonds. The great lakes and oceans 
arg repoeitories of oxygen and hydrogen, and compara- 
tively of little elze, And thege are just the gases needed 
tor light and heat All that 1s required to enable us to 
turn rivers and oceans into light and heat, is & cheap 
way of decompoging water into its elements, Any 
chemist can decompose water; but the commonest way 
is an expensive way, The question of cheap fuel and 
high speed is therefore a 8imple question of chemistry. 
When ths ocean steamer can pump her fuel from the 
g6a 8he rides, all the trouble of loading herzelf with 
coals has pagsed away. It geems to one, when he 
thinks of it, a 8mall and gimpls thing to do to cheapen 
the process for the decomposition of water, 80 that its 
elements may be gathered up and used in largest quan- 
tities, Yet it is certain thst such a discovery as this re- 
quires would revolutionize the industry of 8uch a coun- 
try as England, and modify the travel and trafic of all 
nations, Nevertheless, this problem is betore the world, 
and our science oaght to be modes:t till it has solved it, 
It uged to be enough to s8ay of a man, 4** he will) never 
get the ocean aftire,”” to consign him to dull mediocrity. 
Till he does get the ocean atilame, let no man of gcience 
be accounted wise aboye his generation, 

There is 6ls0, & grand advance to be inade into the un- 
known powers, qualiti:s and applications of electricity. 
Thesse ten years we have geemed to be on the verge of 
8016 remarkable disgcoyery in the way of making the 
prodigious forces of electricity of gome practical benefit 
to the world, The fleetness of the lightuing we have 
gecured; but the power of it we have never firmly 
grasped and nianaged, That which has 82h velocity, 
that which, ingtanteneously, makes iron run like water, 
must have the most terrific energy folded up in it; mus! 
have & hundred times the power of steam; must carry a 
ztorm in the bulk of a hogashead. 

The intense light and the consuming heat of elec- 
tricity we are finding out, and we are learning every 
year some of its numerons and marvellous applicstions 
But the gnblimest uss has not been discovered—that 
which shall make it by far the most efficient rzotive 
power ever known, and, at the game times, the cheapest, 
gentlest, satfest and most inanageable power possible to 
be conceived of, absulutely refusing to be a party to an 
accident. 

There is much stnly now giver, to this ggont. The 
experiments with it are very uvumerous. It is already 
made to drive machinery, but only in a child's way, and 
ina the movements of a plaything, The secret of its 
power is yet locked np in its bogom., With many bat- 
teries, Or voltaic-piles, or numerous helices we Cor- 
ner it for an instant, or catch it on points of charcoal, 
and then it eludes us, and we are compelled to lay our 
gins and 8nares for it, aud trap it over again, in the 
hope to get it in pos8esslon long enongh to torture the 
wondertul gecret out of it. We feel, every day of our 
lives, the throb of this the most puissant thing 1n all 


nature, no doubt; yet, while we pulse it we know not 


where the heart is, nor what is the law of its inmost | 


moyement, nor how tremendous its circuits, nor where 
ars the nerves that give its arteries 8nch awful impul- 
868, LOT how their mysterious ceuter 8hall be found. 

When these problems in physical science 8hall have 
been hands8omely 80lved, we may conclade thac we have, 
as a human race, won our empire of the 8ea, as well as 
our conquest of the land. 

The atmesphere yet remains; the gplendid home of 
airy creatures, and man has alinost no dominion there, 
It is too broad a domain to con- 
tinue 88 & 1nere repository for human breath aud un ex- 
panes for winged towl. It was meant for man, not only 
as & robe of life, warmth and beauty wrapped round 
the world hs treads, but algo as & 6cene of eXP101]t, aud 
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az bighway ot zTitt travel, and 2 esphers of artistlc as 
play apd beaiititnt exhibition, Tue me atmorplicre 
whica man defiies and ticizures, keought to be able 10 
gild 8nd adorn; and raigbuws, and'puinted cloads, anc! 
pictured 8kies are not beyond the reach of art; though, 


+ 
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liko fireworks, possibls cnly as the brief m.. 
koars, aud ite mtimation of glories unre, *ukry of 
our baliooniug 18 a bulky and awiward braes, All 
a'l our tijiuz machines are bat costly failures > and 
150k tor 10 8102689 1h. arial navigation, of ans 
and constunt benefit, In our present aiate a 
and attaiument. Bailoons are too cumbrons ,. 0 
manageable to be 07 regular nge in the C Dveys 
passeu.gers; and no flying es 


beyond a flatienng experimeut, until we 
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Which one cunid ii5 ike a bird, SaLCU 0n8 ;mwst &+ 18) 
for htnselt; and that would be hard work; too m——_ 
like a long land journey on foot, or crossing 8eas 415 
rowing 8kifts, P -0 
The gnccerstul, gwift-as metoor, cheap and xafo nav. 
igation Ot the air must be postponed until farthey T6- 
Search into the elements, and the elimination of new 
61616enats, CF COMbigations, Or ihe releass of « "me "ole 
gas cheaply and gafely procured, and in large quantiti, g* 
which 8hall be ten times lighter than hydrogen TA8, ON 
one hundred times, 'Then air 8hips can bs floated tha: 
will carry loads of passengers, and electric motive "Vangny, 
can drive them, Ike Jightnings, athwart tle cope of 
heaven, Nor need we deemn this altogether a dream of 
the fancy, Somewhere, amid the elements, there gar 5 
must be a vapor that gall lift onr air 8hins on high 
lixe as air does Now our steamers aboye the ocean, 
deeps Fe 
From the air the transition 1s eas8y to the light in 
which beanty and mystery are moro charmingly com- 
bined than anywhere eise in nature, We taks wn its 
braided beams upon our hands and hoid them bo D2- 
tiently, and gaze at them as tenderly, as we 8how4 at a 
taugled skein of glossy 8ilk and a charming girl trying 
to wind it off, We begin to analyze it, and it becomes 
; more like a wonder aud a romance at every stage of our 
lavestigation, Lending grace to the form which the 
touch can outline, aud giving brightness to all its tints 


and hnes, by blush and change of color tolling the 


Eecret 0! 1tz loys for the electric force in what is known 
as its polarity; it tinally begins to disclose to us the na 
ture aud compozition of the materials of the snn itself 
and thus delights ns with news from that which is, be 
yond ail doubt, *a far convtry,”' 

But this light, already revealing much ; alragdy 
a powerful agent in vegetable and animal chem- 
istry, in all other natural chemistries; is even now 
employed as an agent, not very exteusively iadeed, in 


80me of the arts ,in bleaching, dyeing, painting, and the 
| laboratory of the photographer. The 80lar spectrum is 
; a marvelous thing, and there is no end to ths possible 
' adaptation of it to human amusement, 8atisfaction, in- 
struction and benefit, both natural and moral. The 
| 8ecret of landscape paiuting is certainly ju the light; 
and our invention ought to do more than simply to 
8hade 1t off, as in the pearl picture. The time must 
oome when the sun and the prepared canvas shall fur- 
' nish us better colors and forms, and groups and com- 
binations, than ever grew up under tho hand of Zeuxis 
or Apelles, Raphael or Titizan. And we are not to scorn 
the idea that, if the light can do sxnch homely work as 
to bleach clothes and azssist the laundreas, there may bg 
further great utilitles and facilities in 1t, which shall 
work as many more trapsformatious than the raing of 
| heaven do, as the floods of light excecd the floods of 
rain In the wonderful chemistry of the world, no 
doubt, as in the composition of the diamond, the light 
plays 8vme actiys part, alincat boyond our prezent abill- 
iy to conjecture, And it may yet be tound that the euwn- 
light which can warp planks v0 as to draw epikes from 
compact timbers, has in it a phyelics! force which can 
lift mountains. At all eyeuts onr especulation has nc 
need 10 told iis wings, until 1t has alighied in that far- 
thest Kast, where morn erulting springs ”' 

Withiu the erapire of the air is embraced, also, the 
department of gonnteard the gcience of music, As yet, 
the iansic of the gpheres, god the harmonies of space, 
and the melvudies of the intereteiler rogicns, it any 
music they have, 1s all emwriften mus, nero linproviea- 
tion, or more likely imagination; and we can uct veu- 
ture away from our more geolild rooting Into 
thoze Tealms of faucy, We aro go far rea! 
that we can not be gure that thore Is any 
poss8ibllity of light, or gsound where there 
is no atmosphere. Yet, we cannot certainly affirm that 
light and 80und are impossible, where atmnospheres 6x- 
ist, which are «wn'itke this of the earth. And our thoagut 
ia, that the pos+ibilities of music as & sclencse, have not 
been, all of them, reached hitherto. Thers are people 
who have no ear for mugic ic is gaid; and there are 
atill more who have n9 pleagure at all ia it, and compar- 
itively few are they who have any special delight in It 
If all the possibllities of the gcl-nce were reached al- 
ready, and if all the pogsibls instruments for the ex 
pressing of music were known, it would 8cem from al 
alogy that every ear 8hould be opened, and every nature 
charmed by it in gome of the varieties. There are 
8ights and 8cenes which every eye loves 0 behold. There 
are 80me articles that are agreeable to every palate 
There are 80mMe odors that cume up as fragrance mts 
every nostril, There are articles tha; givo deliyht to 
every hand that touches ther. And while 1t 1s 50 com- 
paratively easy to find those things which sha1l! regaie 
all the genses of the great majority of any community 
at once, except the sense of hearing, it has frequently 
been a matter of gurprise, that there was 10 Mut 
which wou'd 1ind a willing ear iu every individual. 1t 
would 8eem, therefore, trom the enpalogy of nature, and 
fact, that our mnsic has not reached its 1nits 12 devel- 
opment, and that there are yet pogsible inventions of 
musical iustruments, and specimens of musical COMPO 
£ition, which 8ball have a power over al/ of u5 mus\ 
8ubduing, or exciting; & power more franght with 
gpells and witckeries than was ever tho fabled narp OG! 
Orphens, or the gong of the s&yren. The best mus:c ls 
too much a monopoly ; that which is common 18 muon 
of it too rude, In the good time coming, our B0uses 


shall be full of the best musical instruments, amd Our 
hearts and our mouths tall of glorious 80Ng8. 
Turning the attention again to things mvre Ps 
and material, has it never occurred to you, that men, 
ths masses cf men, live almost like the troglodytes ul: 
What are human abodes made of? What are cur dwel.- 
ings? What are our cities? What more melancho!y 
things are there than the 8ites of 80ime of [Ns an — p 
cities of antiquity? How mortifying it is to 118 tn8) 
mankind can build of nothing that WIll last, (rOIDS ” 
the places where mighty cities 02Ce fJouris« d, what 00 
we fiud? Usnally fragments of 8toue, aud brick, 30% 
pottery, and heaps of rubbish, and dust wwe. pray "FY 
11 ws look forth among the 8tars, among the clouds, 
along the mountain tops, and upon the grand 01d woods, 
and then turu to vnr abodes—how, mean they 86eM : 
How like the 8tructures children Tear of cobs, and 
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"mrants But , 
_ '+ of metals that cannou be corroded by air and 
ooo on is; of metals that cannot be eagily tar- 
pr all; of metals that ars az sweet and beantiful 
as Corinthian brass or choicest 8ilyer; and of 
”.12t can be everywhere produced in abundance 
p__ the cheapest raits. ot FA 
£7 c1ay beds and 83nd hills afford the raw mate- 
% the beautiful proguets we are in need of, These 
+ We reaort tO NOW, end by a primitive artitic:ai 
"_ yo we pro4uce from clay and $and, and Leal, £0 
#161018 4 thiDg a8 AN almost ** periect brick,” with 
ny *þ to buiiG Our BOUSES, CONEEFuct OUr pubic ecLuUCes, 
— ar Our £reat monuments; Could we rele486 it 
» +4 hoods, We night procure from these 8and hills 
*.nare8t rock crystal in Vastquautiti-s; and from these 
beds the bright, workable and beafitifal metal, 
min, in 0 large a way, that houses and ships, and 
© op gr uct ures might be made of 1t, and made as it 
> forever, Not corroded like commoner metals by 
» water Of the $64, SCATCEL7 gnawed by the tooth of 
wy eaten by 10 rust, 16c6aing us) 2 plaster, 
int Or wash, this metal and like Ones, aud this 
etal, with their modifications, flint, or fluor gpar 
2610204 abundantly and cheaply in every land, wouid 
, g0urces of profit, comfort and ecpvjoyment to the hu- 
4n race, beyond all our present power of oSUmation, 
«rtainly it is not asking very much of our 8cience, 
091 80 great and 80 proud 1n these later years, that 
» hall furnish us, out of its more than two gcore of 
yetals, one at least that 8hall be At to build our houses 
/ and our cities of; s0 that they may continue atter 
1s, and be a joy forever, It is time we were building 
if 80mething besides * wood, hay and s8tubble,” brick 
ind mortar, and broken tragments of crumbling rock. 
The huge 8and-downs and moving 8and-hills of the 
globe must have in them possibilities of use beyoud 
that of the furnishing of raw material, in part, for glass, 
yoitery and the liks manufactures; and it remains for 
nankind to learn how to utilize them and t5 rejoice in 
hem, rather than to contique to mourn over their des- 
ations, when they drift upon cnltivated acres, :aud 
hury 0105 fruitful goils hundreds of feet below the 
ight of the 810. 

Moreover, our cChemistry has been teaching us for & 
r-neraiion how 1'ke, 1a their chemical equivalents, are 
the 8ubstances known as starch aud snger, Of course 
they cannot t6 identical; but they are 80 nearly s0 that 
the 8Uggestion was long ago made that they might be 
rangmuted, each into the other, Chemistry knows, no 
loubt, already how one miy be changed in'o the otler, 
in 4 8148ll way, and by costly manipnlation; but no 
yrocess has yet been made pnblic, that Iam aware of, in 
america, by which 8tarch can bs made into sugar, in 

zlarge way and cheaply. The question of the supply 
of 8ngar for the increasing use in the colder climates of 
the world, without regorting to the cane grosths ut the 
| tropics for the gacchariue matter, is an important one, 
Fhica 14y create revolutions in commerce and modity 
hs industries of gone of the races of mankind. When 
16 8ligars can be made from artichokes, potatoes, 
eat, corn, and other cereals, as well as from &ap, 
ghum, beet-root and gugar-cane, the 8ugar guppiy 
1 be & question of chemistry, and ampie for the 
'gest conzumption and the 8weetes? t0th, and it will 
irever cease to be a 8yurce of perp exity, 
| Aud this particular chemical change, 80 near to dis- 
wyery, 1t not already discovered, aud 890n to be. util- 
zed, engges's ideas that raige over the entire field of 
experimental chemistry, but egpecially in regard to the 
 watter of artificial compounds and the manutuctures of 
| articles, chemically, in imitation of 8uch are made by 
| proc288e8 More natural, or nearer to nature, It is con- 
$dersd an honor to be able to construct instruments of 
wc that 8hail imitate the human voice, the thunder, 
| ue 864, the Cataract, the sounds of the more musical 
ilals, the s0ugs of birds, and all the pleazing aud 
$011me voices of nature, For the eys, als0, nature is 
copied, Imitated, plagiarized, and tollowed ertiticialiy 
1 SKAtUary, palnting, etching, archiiecture, and the 
decorative arts, 88 Well as by winiature represer. tations 
cf her Scenery, of almogt evory kind, as in the Villa 
Pallavicini, near Genoa, in Italy; and men obtain 
place, Nuns, honor, and wealth, for doing these ihin.s 
arti8tically, beautifully, SUCCesSFully, and with enthu- 
$851, It is perfectly wel: known, that the laboratory 
of ths chemist can produce, by maiuly artificial pro- 
028868, all the flayors, and odors, and plezugant aromas 
that are tound amygng the world's leaves, rocts, flowers, 
earl's Minerals aud elxewhers, distiiled by nature, 
Nor ao people care a strayw kow tho odor has been com- 
pounded whoze tragrance is that of violets, roses, or 
v6# OWN hay. And the nostrils are educated by 
thoss fabrications to the enjoyment of gweet 86u8ations, 
ae = yok disturbed by All Inquiry lnto the listory 
aud extraction of the perfume. PHhug, by art, artiully 
ane artificially, We minister to the 8eelng, hearing and 
Np erpans, Put when wo corn 10 th taetng or 
Ou wag Pn als, 6 are very fearful of the 
"ravory Ot fae chemist, and of things artiticially 
_— Ve arg governed by our prejudice, wheu our 
— ro Wagon us that our prejudice is absurd, 
19 SEC, WO ABE COWInNg to eat cherically pre- 


wes! 
« $1eu $: 
4 or 6Ve 


$5 
[il 14s 


14»al 4 , , ' 
_ tood, and O Crink chemically compounded 
mus, Nature's procegses are, all of them, largely 


enical in their way; and because tho | UNan 
0:57 Teaches reauits by more Girect Ways, We 879 
10182 CNONgh to reject tae regults, even Wien we are | 
oe AO0g = Uistinguizh the ar. ilicial from the natural, 
© 2:6 OCenSION tO look into the purdbase of mineral 
702 GOWNS years ago, and then I learned that every 
COOIDED medicinal £pring of Enrope was imitated by 
"261818, and ihat the waters artificially prepared were 
wat *nmonly UBtinguishable from the genuine by the 
_ were not mierior in wedicinal effects; and were 
S6( Quite ndiscriminately by piaysicians tlemselves, 
the a —_ Italy ang France, who sa'd that most 
CIT W1nes Were 80 exactly imitated that few, if 
= ou (ell the Imitation from the original, and that 
as p. wade a tho 186 of the artiticlally concooted, 
bows wag” Dee profe 88CALy 80, becanse they know what 
rs. on, When and Where; aud nobody knew 
_ rp JEM tho wine of tho marke's, vhich 
nd had ” yn Sy, ow 10Uu8, but pretended not to be, 
The 044 Wor! "gy , drugged LO Mak It Eee not to bs, 
if ull 8orts _ 18 probably [aler, even than the New, 
tins, anc. imitations and adulterations of meats, 
«rugs, medicines, cosmetics, and all articles tor 
ent aud luxury, Many of the articles with which 
wet ins Meorated, and Aaruga are adnlterated, are, in 
rticls,- T; K00d, for the ends propozed, as tho genuine 
wo, 7 oF Are Ceeper in price, and are, therefore 
Operly palmed off as geuuine. And there is thi 
er who find out theee cheaper article: 
by RY acture aud gell thera as 81bstitutes for the 
'*5, but equally as go0d for the ends proposed Þ! 
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1 ittle vigor, In our time, the two gtyles of 
zhilosophy are often Known as the transcen- 
lental and empiric, or, better, as abzolutigm 


realists, or as spiritualizts aud materialists, 


8nd renewed in the middle ages, has been alively one in 
I Zurops, 8ince the ReformaQtion, and maintained with no 


ena 


{26 180 of thom, while legs cos ly, there wonld be good 
dons and not evil. And it may be tegarded as ons of | 
the coming certainties, thit wo shall go to the chumigsts 
for a buuared things needed for the table, the chamber, 
and the nursery, which now we cultivate slowly, rear 
painfully, frmport expeusively, or Gistil watchfuliy, be- 
canse we can have them made to order artifictaily, of 
the bost quality, and can pay for them ont of a moderate 
i966 und art having made many Of tne mos! 
| luxuries of the olieu 
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L0-0phy, The, human 
eatiety 1tgelf in rocard to the origin of 1ts ideas, 
41nd has 1 Ver heida to Any se17-con8grenut theory O1 
mental develonment. Kuman gpeciiiaticn has flowed 
uainiy in two channels, paralle!, ganz 
deep into the heart of things, Wwito @ nigh pronmonuiory 
betwcen them, diflicult, -or, 1H1PO8S19:g, 0 Le p$88cd | 
Over, 

The two philogophic tendencies are as 014, certainly, 
as the 8chnols of Greece: and Flato is the leading, early 
1131 Gf the one 'echoo!, end Aristotle of the other, Un- 
der exch genvral divizion there were, and have always 
been, various 8ubdivi-ions, The ons large Class rIe- 
garded ths mind itzelt as the gource of its chiet 1de2s, 
as 80UN a8 it Caine 1nt9 
tions, The other large class contended that the mine 
derived ail its ideas from its 8ensatious, directly or 1n'/ 
direct]ly., 

The one class maintained the « prior method of 


*17417 113 \ +34 F* 
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rea80nivg as the grand ono. The other plauted itself 
8quarely upon the a poslertori method, « The ons Ppro- 
fegsed to deal with canses, es86nces, gwbstances, and 
realities, rather than with tacts ard appearances, The 
other protesged to concern itgelf with phenomena, ob- 
gerved tacts, things as they Seem, and their connections, 
laws, and gequences, The one Ciags deduced—dg- 
8cengded from general statements to the particular ones, 
trom principles to their applications, The other olass 
induced—ascended from particulars to the general law, 
and from observed facts up to the great principle. 
These classes were go0metiines known as idealists aud 


Now, the contest that was carried on s0 long in Greece 


The prominent modern names—0n 
£0Me of them, these— Hegel, Ham- 
ltou, Cousto, Comte. The pogitive philosgoply is par- 
icularly aggrossive in the more recent years, It is ad- 
'ocated int England by Mansel, Spencer, Lewes and 
Will. it is a fruitful philosophy in the sphere of natu- 
al 8cience, and, what is termed the practical eide of 
hings; bat it limits itzelf «0 much, and conditions its 
inowledge 80 repeatediy that it tends to lower and 
1wart the immorte] s0ul and ihe spiritual nature of 
man. In rezard to the validity and extent of our knowl- | 
2dge, We Can more readily 8y mpathice with the other 
Clazs, who have more to do with the mind itsel?, and 
employ the rez80n largely, hold to intuitions, make re- 
flectious, belleve in insight, practice gynthesis, indulge 
in lypothes!s, stand by genius, and admit a revelation. - 
But we can not go wholly with either great party; nor 
cau people generally do 80. The world has groaned 
long with this gtruggle, Civilization has been retarded 
by it ; truth has suffered from it. 'The church has 
gone laboring between them, like an ocean gteamer in 
rough 2648; With nO0W one wheel clean out, and now the 
otter, while the opposIte one has been, at the same In0- 
ment, 80 submerged as to do poor gervice, or none. 
There is need, therefore, of « philogopby which ghall 
not cal! itself the philogophy of the absolate, nor the 
philozophy of the conditioued, which 8hal take, it pos- 
sible, middle gronnd between them, and take all the 
truth from both of them, and combine them into a har» 
monious whole, And this is the problem {fn mental phil- | 
vBOphy now before mankind; and all metaphyzical inen 
sh01ld give long end earnest attention toit, They ghoald 
ao 80 all the zrore hopefully, because the extreme ab- 
z0lutists and the extreme positiviets have rusbed | 
around in different directions from opposire pogltions | 


ind positiyism, 
ach side—are, 


—— 


into nearly the game cavern of darkness—falling of 
into aimoest the game black abyss. ihe extreme pogl- 
tivist} at the end of his regearch, can find uo God at all. 
The extreme abso1lutiet, at the outmoat ne of his gpec- 
ulation, as yet, can find no God but pan, Between the 
two we 8houw'd utterly refuse to makes any choice, It 
belongs to our time to frame and build out that philogo- 
phy which can logically diztinguish between eggence 
and phenomens, gubstance and property, the Creator | 
and the creation, the Maker and man, and the human | 
being and the Divine Perzon, aud rightly deal with 
them. The chariot of our progress cannot long go 
upon & single wheel, The movements of both of the 
philosophic tendencies are required to rol] on the yehl- 
cle to conquest, &nd it wisest hands shall guide ity 
steeds, its track gball xmoke ere long, bnt with the dust 
of stars. And then, one of the grandest couditions of 
rest, joy aud hope for our human race, will have glad- 
dened the world. 

It is, as I 8uppose, by glances like these at tho gitue- 
tion, at the possibilities and needs of our age, at the 
empires to be, that we, as the advanced and thoughtrul | 
1*1 of our Gay, forelooking the future, anticipatiog the 
grandeurs, may learn whither to direct our energies, 
how to employ our geveral abilities, how not to throw 
our short iives away, and may project onrselves farthest 
into the futare, ao our best for the sgake of oar long- 
burdened hnmanity, and must fitly prepare the way of 
the Lord upon the earth. 

It is by looking away Irom the - accomplished to the 
unaccoiplighed from the known to the unknow1, from 
the geen to ths nunseen, from tho little that is to the 
much that needs to be, that we get onr bearings, lose 
our pride of attainment, 8ee our tailings, admit our de- 
ficiencies and regulate our attitudes, We have need to 
remind onreelves that our century is only one of the 
centuries of time, and not a very advanced one at that ; 
that we simply walk the corridors and enter a few of 
the outer courts of the great templs of truth oternal; that 
it is reseryed for those more favored, if not better men, 
who hall live many ages after us, to pogscss themselves 
entirely of the glorious 8tructure, penetrate to 1ts inte- 
riors, behold its 8plendid adytum, haudie its gacred 
arcaua, and congratnlate, digport and regale thengelves 
within that vast rotunda, wiose light streams through 
a dome of golia crystal, without flaw or fracture, aud 
pPaiats the gcene within with snch a charm, in guch a 
beauty, as Lever was on Jand Or 8ea, 


And thus, 8ls0, in our little 1adividualities, ing | 


working 80 much alone toward his Gesftiny, we cling 
and creep, 8nail-like, up the steep and b;oad incline of 


| was to show that uo college or university could 


fact, and thrust ovt for a time, teutatively 3 | | 
empires to be, the long antenunr ot oor! Kwoieage 
gained, tipped with the eyes of our faith. And then 
we retire, 164ving, at least, our shells as the waymarks 
of progress, to grow more 8hiuving and translacent in 
the light of xuns, avd as clear white s&necks 8ignaling 
the march of the Xternal Wisdom across the westes of 


| time, 


At the concinslon of the oration the graduates 
s3tepped on the piatform, and the ceremovy of con- 
terring the degrees was proceeded with. The 
names of the gradua'es, and their honors, are as ' 
follows 5 

John Lyman BÞ=ard, Migsion San Joss, 
honor; numbeg,ot marks, 4.381, 

Clinton Day, Oakland, 8econd honor; marks, 4.269, | 

Charles Alien Dadley, Mokelumne Hill, 
honor ; marks, 4.504. 

Richard Eugene Poaton, Marysvule, first honor 
marks, 4.655. 

Charles Augustus Wetmore, Oakland, first honor: 
marks, {.{ot. 

The highest mark for the class :exercise was 5, | 
There were five grades of honor—4.50 for the 
course gives a Urst honor ; 4.25 to 4.50 gives a g6c- | 


$6005nd 


| d BOnGOT, and 89 on to li ith differences | 
certain conditions and rela- || ond LOLOT, 4 d 89 01 to the litth, with differences | 
/ | 0f twenty-five hundredths. | 


The degree of A.M, was conferred npon two of | 
the graduates of the first clags of 1864—Messrs, | 
James A. Daly and D. L, Emerson, 

At the termination of this ceremony, which was 
performed in Latin, the baud played & selection ; 
after which the benediction was pronounced by 
the Vice-Preaident, and the exercises were at an 
end. The gaests were invited, before leaving, to 
reag8emble at three »Y. M., to hear the poem and 
oration delivered before the Alumni. 

Meeting of tho As8octated Alumni, 

At three Þ., x. the regular annual meeting of the 
A880clated Alumni of the Pacific Coast was held 
in the Coilege School Hall. The guests of the 
morning were present. The ineeting was called to 
order by the Rev. A. L. Stono, preaiding, who an- 
nounced that the exerciges would be opened by 
prayer. 


The Rey. D. Beckwith offered up the prayer, 
The President then announced that they had | 
prepared for this occasion eyen more than had 
been announced. The Rev. S. H. Willey had pre- 


vared a ghort paper on the early higtory of the 
University, and as it appeared to be a fitting pre- 
Inde to the oration and poem, it would be read 
forthwith. 

Rev. 8. H. Willey then advanced and read an in- 
teresting account of the early history of the Univer- 
gity, Cetailing the first 8teps taken toward its per- 
manent foundation, and how at length the efforts 
of its founder were crowned with success. The 
extreme length of the other proceedings renders it 
necessary that we should reserye Mr, Willey's pa- | 
per until our 10Xxt ia80e, 

At the concliugion of his address, the President 
announced tLat the annual oration would be de- 
livered by the Rey. J, K. Dwinell, an alumnus from 
the University of Vermont. He then introduced 
the orator. 

ORATION BY REV. J. E. DWINELL, 

Wo are compelled to limit our report of this 
oration to a very brief notice, 1t is possible, how- 
ever that this cart abstract will be mute Just to 
the orator thau any attempt at & synopys It our 
power I0 compile within the time atlotted us— 
Since to publish anything less fall than the whole 
address, and to call it the addresg, might 
be untair to the author. Mr, Dwinell's purpose 


$ucceed, which was not founded in OUbristianity, 
{2nd did not rest upon the Bible as a Corner-3toue. 
[He dipped into aucient history and adduced from 
{the records of the past, examples demonstrating 
ithe cold and wegk yatore of Pagan learning, &nd 


'the want of stamina which Pantheigtic principies 


involved. He proposed as & 82bject for discuss ION, 
the relation of the acceptance of gupernatural and 
divige ideas $0 the existence of science and learn- 
jag. This, he gaid, was a deeper question than 
that one of the relations of Faith to Reason, or 
Faith to Science, with digcugs!0ns on Which the 
public had been wearied of late years, and thes? 
two did not appear in conflict, but as mother ard 
daughter. He contended that faith was the seed 
from wiich al efforts to know, all methods of 1n- 
quiry, all inztitations of Jearning 8prung. He be- 
lieved this was & gubject tlzt addrewzed itzeif to 
3Cholars, and he propoged to discuss It. Super- 
natures and divine ideas shonld not” be advo- 
eated as a n:2ans or instrament for building 
a univyeraity, but rather 8honld they he made the 
end, and the university the means, He proceeded 
| to 8how low great was the influence in founding 
Schools, when the colleges were employed as staſts 
to aszist the ioquirer after Truta, or as lanterns to 
light him in his way. Belief, however, severed 
froff all quickening contsct with Faith, extttbits 
no 82ch constructive tendencies. It may over- 
com? its indifference, if pat to it, aud build col- 
Jeges, for a purpose ; bur it is actuated by no in- 
flaence from 2 higher realm, and its college is only 
a Vanizhing torch by which it tries to relieve the 
glo9m 88 it travels towar! dias0lution, gazing at 
he gands beneath it, Infidelity does not knit 
tho hnman kind, but enravels it. It would itself 
never suggest or undertake a univers1ty, and if 
puzhed 1Al0 it, the effort neces8ary £0 £USESIN the 
8p28M 600A limits and wastes the enterprise, *. It 
geldom reackes a Paritive organization, and mo8l 
of its ideas perish before they laye gtrength 
to handle brick and mortar, like Corte's religion, 
which was to dv away, with Obristanity 


first | _ 
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flaence of thego principles «hows itself through- 
ayatem, broadeulng, deepening, CBiarlglug 
Such @n in8titution having 1ts roots 
the Faith cf this age, and having the sap of di- 
28 ideas ever flowing through it, vitalizing aud | 
6baplug it, plants jtzeiſ as one of our Calaveras 
trees, ior the centurics and ages. 
; 01d, any more than truth grows old, or duty, or 
{ (30d; but invreaxes in influence and power, threws 
out larger and broader braucues, and States pass 
under it, aud Civil zations make pilgrimage to It, 


Ont ihe 
everywhere, 


in 
V! 


The 8veaker continued at some length, showing 
how ju infidel colleges this life could uot exlst, and 
| how necessary 4 warm theistic principie Was to 
the vitality of a university. 
listened to attentively, and warmly applauded at 


abaorb &8ll but 


mankind, 


i 


The 


the cClozc. 


After the performance of gome gelected music, 
tho Chairmanfiutroduced to the meeting the poet 
of the day, Charles Warren Stoddard, who read 


the following poem : 


THE POEM, 
When dusk and dark the valley fill, 
And svlitary sturs burn clear; 
My fancy wanders where 1t will 
I cannot hold 1t here, 


My feet ars on the cool damp sand, 
Where faintly pencilled waves aro traced, 
Bit on my brow the fevered hand 
Ot Araby 18 placed, 


The sultry winds no longer feom 
'To chill me; and the muarshes fade 
Through deserts in a twilight dream— 
My pilgrimage is mate, 


The 8hadow of a pyramid 
Descends upon ms, and it brings 
A glowing vi=-iop; here 18s hid 
The spiced duet of kings, 


The caravans return; I know 
The silver lanterns and the teast : 
Where airs are faiut with sweets, and 10 ! 
The splendors of the East. 


Thess shadows curse the fool that mocks 
Where the swart yisaged kneelers swarm, 
Across8 the trembling moon there stalks, 
The 1Þ:s sacred form. 


The flicker of a struggling flame 
Smoke-mutiled, and stark figures pregged 
Athwart, to glut the hellish aim 
That smoulders in their breast, 


Ilumined mists that lift apart 
Andpurpling sKkies that deopen fast; 
The great Sun, with his biazing heart 
Looks ou the desert vast. 


8ome night bird calls me back again; 
Lo! I have paced this gand the whils: 
Hers must I, with my fellow-men, 
Forget the mystic Nile, 


A nightingale, the bird of spring, 
Aud ripples 8!1ding to my feet, 
The drooping leaves & quivering, 
O, summer night 1 replete. 


With memoriea of nights by-gons, 
When I have waited by the sea, 
And wondered It the coming dawn 
Would prove my dream to 126, 


A 8witt canoe that clove the wave, 
As buoyant as a bird nay soar, 
The welrdnsss that the calm light gave 
The 8hadow-bearded 2hore. 


The holy hour that fled too goon, 
In ech9 of a perfect song; 
The lovely pattern of the woon 
That gwam with us along, 


Their meek obeslance as ws paraed 
The reeds; on the unbroken Well 
Of waters; and the glory cast 
Where l:les roge and fell 


8o, as I pace this barren beach, 
Where airs are dank and hours arc flow, 
I taate the fruitage out of reach, 
Aud feel the tropics' glow, 


I 8/ght the dim and perilous 
Antipodes; nnfearing $8till; 
Magnetic moons have led me thus, 
Sweet airg my spread sails 111. 


All prisons are 8C2e38ible 
To me, and every gate ajar; 
Brace is annihilated, fall—- 
Remoteness is not far, 


50 gpeeds the goul egscaped from earth 
Intangible as thought it springs 
To action, with the pangs of birth 
Forgot in walderings, 


Ths unretarded gou! is left 
Free-winged and hopeful; of the powers 
And memory of pain berett— 
Immortal as the hours, 


Atter this the band played another piece of 
mugic, and the Chairman then announced that the 


tX®*rcises were at an end. 


th 


The-ladies haying retired, the Alumni met for 
The following ofticers 


e transaction of businexs. 


were elected for the enzuing year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 
Preasident—ton. John B. Felton. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Charles A. Wetmore. 
Committee—Dr. Samuel Merritt, Louts R. Lull, 


Rev. 8. H. Willey. 


The following gentlomen were elected honorary 
members: Gen. Redington, of Szcramento; 1, P, 
Rankin, of San Francizco; W. G&, Dodge, of Oak- 


Was 
gented last gnmmmer, at the anniversary of the birth- 
day of itz founder, by & 8core more or lesxs of queer 
looking ren and women, who mot in & ured hall, 
10. an obscure street in Paris. ) 
is ſounded, endowed and in working order, the in: 
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land; J. W, nox, of San Francisco; L. P. Fiber, 
of Oakland; C. Barr, of Oakland; C. L, Des 
Ronhers, of Oakland ; A. P. Donolly, of Mokelumne: 
U. W. Stoddard, of San Francisco ; W. C. Little, of 
Oakland, 

After hearing the reports of officers, aud the 
transaction of other busineas, the Alumni a0journed 


repre- 


| Was to be held, 

| ſhe Festival of the Alumni, 

| Ats8ixP,», the As8ociated Alumni, their guests 
| and tho lacies entered the college chapel, where 

; a light collation had been provided (we believe by 

; the hands of the ladies themeelives). In accord- 

| ance with a custom decidedly more bouored in the 

| breach thau the observance, the male gneats 8at 

at tho tables, while the ladies ranged themsselves 
around the 8ides of the room, and occupied the po- 
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Was | 

' 

| 

| 
the 8peechmaking, began, 

The Chairman of the Alumni, Rey A. L. Stone, 
presided, and when silence had been obtained, rose 
to opeu the proceedings of the evening : 

REV, DR, STONE, 


| The Rev. Dr. Stone welcomed the asxembled 
Alumni 1a an eloquent gpeech. There were many 
gaps in their ranks, he 8aid, gince last they met, 
but they must cloze up their ranks, and draw the 
nearer t0 each other, ;5tudents were coming, how- 
eyer, from every 8hore. Englaud was sending her 
g0ns. Farope was Crying © give us room !”” Old, 
grey-haired China, 8ends over the waves from her 
multitudinous p2ople, the cry © give us room !”' 
and the whole, vast continent, with its eas and 
rivers, 1ts mines, its prairies, its giant railroads, 
| replies ** come! There is room enough for all !” 
| And what all elze 8aid, the Alumni 8zid. Room 
for all honest labor in this realm of science and sf 
art; room for young men and maidens; room for 
every thorough worker—for all who looked for- 
ward to duty and usefulnesa. He 8aid that he had 
intended to give as a 8entiment the health of the 
Chief Executive of this State; but the Governor 
had been written to, and had made no. reply, or 
given any hint of his intentions with regard to the 
Alumni. Therefore, he s8hould not have his toast. 
[Applanse]. However, there was a friend of his, 
Mr. W. H. L. Barnes, who had apologized privately 
to him for the Governor, and he would call upon 
him to 8ay the game in ptblic. 


W., H., L., BARNES, 

Mr, Barnes said he did not know why he ghonld 
be made the apologist for Goyernor Haight, either 
gocially or politically. Ee was 8orry if Governor 
Haight had behaved badly to the Alumni, and was 
snure he would be &orry for it hereafter. If he 
could 8ay anything that would make the Governor 
feel mad or bad he woud xay it. {[Laughter.] He 
did not know why the Chairman had attacked him 
80 wantonly. He then told the story of the Irish- 
man who, when expoatalated with for killing his 
neighbor's bull dog, and being asted why he did 
not nze the butt end of the pitchfork, replied that 
he would baye done 80 had the dog attacked him 
With that end. [Laughter.] He then agsked the 
Chairman to read the toast of the Governor, which 
having been done, he gaid, Mr. Chairman, that's 
a very good toast !'' and 50 gat down, amid roars 
of I8aghter from thoge who expected him to launch 
into a speech, 

The next toast was: The Nation. Built on the 


CY 


Pillars of Union, Liberty, Intelligence and Justice, 
and Domed Skyward for the Lights of Heaven, 
Human Power Cannot, and Divine Power will 
10t Vnerturn it. 

This was to have been responded to by J. B. 
Felton, bat in his absence was pazzed over. 

The toazt of the Ariy was al8o passed over, 0 
nember 0! it being present, 

The Charman propozed— The Nary. Teacher 
md Monitor of the Nations in this Arm of Nation: 
u Defense ; Its Kloquent Irony Makes its Speech 
[rrest(8lible. 

Responded to by Rev. Mr. Hibben, Cuaplain of 
.he Uuited States 8teamer Pengsacola. 

EV. ME. HIBBEN, 

M[r, Hibben, in responding to the togst, begged 
eave tO recount 80me expioits of the navy during 
ihe early part of the war. He then related the 
2apture of Fort Henry, Fort Doneison, and geveral 
Leer engagements, Which he s&id, though perhaps 
30MewWhat obscure, had had important results. He 
illuded to the brave figutmade by the Cumberland 
n Hampton Roads, end other achievements of 
Porter, Farragut, Thatcher, etc. Such deeds as 
.1e82 Would live, though the nation died, and with- 
»2t guch deeds the nation's life would be but 
feeble, 

The Chairman said he hoped he knew how to be 
modest, and a few hours in Oakland had saturated 
him with humility, He proposed to give 88 & 
S&ntiment the little settlement acrpss the Bay. 
(Langhter.)} The toast was: 

San Francis: The 8andy $uburt) of the great 
| rising euly of Oakland; it 8erves at least to break 
| Le force of the ocean winds from these peaceful 
8hores, and to guard the Gate against hostile inva- 
SLON., 

[le had expected the Mayor of San Francisco to 
be present, but he was prevented by official duties. 
In his absence he would call upon the Rev. Mr. 
Stebbins, of San Franciseo. 

REV. H, STEBBINS, 


| 
' 
' 
| 
| 


80me tribute to the. Myyor of San Francisco, whoin 
he believed to be & very gaperior man, But as 10 
=. k = . . - . 
San FrancisCo, it waz a queer place, end Provi- 


OP BANCROPFT LIFRA RY, 
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Mr. Stebbins prefaced his remarks with a hand- | 


to the College Chapel, where tieir annual festival 


/ 


Sition of wall flowers. Justice having been dons | 
to the eatablee, the great business of the evening, | 


| 


' all, it must be by creating an enthnsigsm ainong 


; Could uot 


dence never put down 130,000 men on & hOmeliey 
piece of lani, {Laughter,} Out of the rancs + 
Montgomerystreet there was little but zand };i11; . | 
but every Where there was the evidences ofa i 
less and untiiing energy, the like of which was 
not to be foand in any other city in ths Union, 
There had been more gand 8hoveled hero than in 
all the railroads of Massachuzetts. There ad | 
been more magnificent huildings begun here than | 
in any other city in the world in the 8ame ace of | 
time. © There Was aAlzo ag maturity of $0Cial life in © 
8an Francirco which waa very pleazant and hora 
ful for the future. But San Francizco was lookin | 
with mach interest to Oakland just now, He TP 
luded not to real estats [laughter] but to the 8nh. | 
sidenoe of the College and the roundation of the | 
University. They hezitated until they 8aw that 
the place was going to 8ucceed, but many people | 
did thus. In regard to the University, he desired 
to indulge Iu a little plain talk, He considered it | 
@ little gu8picious—-rather an experimental thing | 
to take & University out of the hands of the Church 
and place it in the hands of the people. The | 
Charch bad always been the nurse of learning | 
but the time hail come when, technicelly Peak- | 
ing, $16 Was no longer 80. It had been given 
Over tO Mangsind, and it was one of the experiments 
of a free government whether this would sncceed. 
He believed, and was willing to take the brogd 
ground, that there was more Christianity outside of 
the technical Church than there was in it. The 
question was whether the Uniyersity could be pro- 
jected into this oatside Christianity, He conjured 
them gll when they went home to try and know 
more about this Univereity. If it was to exist at 


the people. And it some poor lad in the country 
come for lack of means, the 
authorities &hould 88y to his parents, *Send him, 
if he is & boy of virtue, and we will do for 
him all in our power.”” [Applause.] He concluded 
by reminding them that license would be the lib- 
erty, and anarchy the law, of an jgnorant people, 
who did not understand how to be free. 

The next toast was The Labor Erchange. Re- 
8ponded to by Mr. Ira P. Rankin, 


MR, I, P. RANEILN, 


Mr. Rankin endeavyored to 8how the connection | 
between labor and art. Withont laber, 8ciencs | 
and literature would be unable to conduct their | 
experiments or carry out their theories. The 8ci- | 
entiic eulture which came from institutions of | 
learning, on the other hand, was constantly con- | 
tributing toward the amelioration of the industrial 
clagges. It was 8ometimes charged upon Ameri- | 
cans that they were too much given to work ; but 
he thonghat there was much s0und 8ense in that in- 
bred American feeling which caused people to in- | 
quire always of a man, © What does he do?” It! 
became all to work, and, 80 far as in them lay, to 
lay the foundations of s8ocial order and religion. 

The next toast was 7he I8!and Empire—The 
Sanduich 1s:ands. 


Responded to by Dr. Judd, of Honolulu, briefly, 

The Chairman then gave two political 8enti- 
ments—the ** ins '' and the © outs,” 

The © Ins ''— To many their roout would be bet- 
ter than their company, but here their company is 
cordially welcomed, 

He woald call on the Lieutenant Crovernor to re- 
8pond if he knew which way to turn, for he knew 
he was there because he had promized to be. Not 
aeeing him, however, be would give the other en- 
timent:; 

The *Outs''— They have not proved good in(n) 
keepers, though acting now in a hwumbler capac- 
ity as © waiters,” we are glad to call them guents, 
on condition, nowever, that they furns/ the enter- 
tainmend.”” 

He called upon Mr. McCullough. 

MR, M'CULLOUGH. 

Mr. McCallongh made a very humorons res8ponge, 

2aying that he spoke for all politicians except 


' that miserable little body of men who held the of- 


flees. [Laughter.) He didn't want the offices— 


nor his party eitker—they had always 8corned tie 


loaves and flehes. [Laughter.] e als80 8pok 
for the ladies, whose gamiles were worth all the 
emolaments of office. [Langhter.] ; 
W. H. L. Barnes rose, and 88id he thought Gen. 
McCullongh had mistaken the proposition, and he 
did not fee why he 8hould have been alluded to 1 
connection with Governor Haight. The fact was, 
the toast was the ins and the outs, and it was t0 
have been responded to by Lieutenant Governor 
Holden, who was Warden of the State PrisoNn. 
[Laughter.] He was out, and Gen. MeCullongh 
was not in. [Laughter.] Some people in es 
McCullough ought to have been in [laugater], © e 
would not 8ay in what poeition. NOW 8s to = 
thing of connecting him with Haight. The 1act 
was he didn'tlike it,tor he had been rather __ in 
politics. [Roars of laughter.] The fact w48 god - 
got among bad company 1ast winter,and It any - 4 
thought him & bigger fool than he thought himse _ 
he could say was, that they must have & y's 
alted idea of the capacity of the human waged - 
folly, [Laughter.} But he had determine &, 
have nothing more to do with political fights, be 
hoped his friends would knock him heels over - 
the firgt time he ventured into A Similar 50070: 
They might imagine that he felt bad avout It BOY, 
but, in the words of the man who had lost 
and was condoled with In the extravagance 0 
grief in the house, *f You s$hould haye 8een MW 


the grave!” {Shouts of laughtew] |... 
The next ws was: The College 0] us 9 forth 
just bursting from a chrysalts 8tate, t0 5 rally of 
a thing of light and beauty as Me Univei ) 
Californids : 
Negponded to by Profeagor Duran:. 
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PROFESSOR DURANT, 

The Profesg0r ceplied, relating his own hopes 
«ith regard to the college, and his struggle 
" relation to the founding of the University, He 
un aatisfied that the transformation of the College 
*.. the University 8honld take place. He gave 
Nig views as to the WOrKIOg of the University, but, 
nerh PS, not 80 clearly as he might have done 
without the aid Ol metaphysics. It mattered not, 
a $2id, EVEN if the | 
©, that the Work SOUS 0 V9 Qvne Was Accom- 
"wed, Mr, Durant's Femarks were of cousider- 
able length. 

ſhe next toaet Was . | 

The UniversUy 0J Canſornmea _ The firs! opened 
untain, from which streams of inteuigent life 

flow yorth, tO qaladden and refresh, all the 


'ollege of California were lost, 5 
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oetern 80Pe of the continent, Reesponded to by 
rlgard Tompkins, E89- 
E. TOMPKINS, | 

The subject, he aid, was too va8t for discussion 
1 one evening. The Chairman had s8id that from 
-z]' quarters the cry for **room'' was coming, and 
n {truly bad he given the answer of California, 
ſt, 20wever, 8uch an exodus was Coming, what £0 
important that they should be met at the Golden 
Gate by the domes aud pinnacles of the noble 
' building that in a few years would grace tho 
slope above them. A broad University education 
:hould be there ready for them when they 
"ame ; and guch an education $8honld be 
ziven to every 8008 and daughter of Calt- 
(O7nja. The time had gone by when the 
American people could truly be sa1d to be nothing 
more than hunters after dollars, Now, they re- 
10ire dollars to build Universities. They required 
"niversities to lead them above and beyoud the 
'3re and anxiety for mere dollars, [Applause]. 
(California ought to have the highest reputation for 
learning, the best teaching, the highest cultivation 
of any country in the world, within the pext forty 
years, Mr. Tompkins' was 8 most eloquent speech, 
/3nd we regret that the limited space at our com- 
' mand prevents us from doing 1t justice, ; 

The Chairman now anuounced that gome music 
'had been prepared for the occasion, and called 
apon the gentlemen who had undertaken the task 
ty 8ing It, 

The whole of the gnests then roze, and led by 
'Profeggor Ebenezer Knowlton, sang four stan- 
148 of the well -known old college 8ong—(au - 
deamus Iqitur. 


The next toast was : The Eas8tern Colleges— Our 
far off nurseries of educated mind ; we have their 


best Jruits, their wing $80ns. *© 
KRV. DR, EELLS, | 

He said there was no monument of praise to the | 
Eagtern Colleges equal to this monument (the as- | 
«emblage). Nor was there anything of brighter | 
promise for the future, He alluded to the abund- 
ant talent that had been brought to this State from 
Ea8tern Colleges. The true eubject of glory for 
Eastern Colleges was, howeyer, the foundation of 
this University. 

The Chairman rose to gpeak to the memory of 
one whom many of them had known—Jeremiah 
Day, President of Yale College. He paid a high 
eulogy to the virtues and good qualities of the de- 
parted, He gave the sentiment: The late Pres!- 
dent, Jeremiah Day, of Yals College—Clarum et | 
venerabile nomen. The man whose life has writ- | 
{en on the hearts a new and brighter De Senectute, 

\esponded to by the gon of the deceaxed, the 
Hon, Sherman Day, of California, who entered 
wv al extremely lengthy account of his father's 
life, It was 80 very long as to gnggest the idea 
that the gpeaker must have forgotten that the 
Chairman had requested brevity, on account of the 
uwunber of 8peakers oa the list. 


The next toast was : 


The Clergy—As advocates of universa! Kknowl- 
edge, they legitimate most conclusively their com- 
m88i0n Jrom the ** Father of Light.” 

la calling upon the Rey. Dr. Thomas, the Chair- 
nan trusted that his previous request would haye 
Feight with the gubsequent speakers, and that 
wey would make their remarks brief. 

REV. DR. THOMAS, 
Jn replying to this tosst he observed that the 
parageology of the toast was 80mewhat large, 
ad gave room for expansion, apparently, 
vr he had beeu asked to speak tor his brother 
orgy on the advocacy of *univerzal kuowledge.?” 
12% Siggeston that there was an affinity be- 
een the clergy and the students of scientific gub, 
j*0s, Was,WOrthy of attention, There had been # 
ime when the clergy were guffering from grea 
rs2088, and when their Learers had to 8utſer 
uch als0, The gpeaker then alluded to the an 
499t custom of high pews and cloge pulpits, it 
Tulch the minigter, tho _light of the Sanctuary, 
Tas hung oÞ against the wail, with & cover over 
an iest he should get fire to anything. [Laugh- 
#r.] Now they were getting !ight among the peo- 
16; N0t only physically but mentally. The clergy 
"012 00 longer dark lanterns, nor did they atiemp! 
vbe 80, Mr. Stebbins bad 1nade & remark to the 
"vt that he belteved there wes more Christianit) 
'utside of the technical church, than inside. He 
4d beer 80me what at & l0s8s to know what war, 
want by the technical church, nutil in @ paralle 
*tence Mr, Stebbing aid that , he believed ther 
"3s more Christianity outside of his own particu 


— 


TAE PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


4 ins of thought, thau in it. Then he Kkney 
WAHr, Stebbias, in 8peeking of the technics 
«cl, meant the particular church in which h« 
"2cled,—[Laughter]. He would not pregum 
'115860nt from Mr, Stebbias [laughter], but if an! 
' laat gentleman's parizghoners were present h 
"ud s6uggest to them, that there was a church 0! 
"Whirgton gtreet--— 
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Mr. Stebbing—' No s8heep stealing ?" 

[Laughter]. 

Mr. Thomas continued, dealing gome hoeay! 
blows 3t the follies of the day, and earnestly atand 
Ing up for an honest pursuit of the truth, divestec 
of the blasphemous preznmption that disgracec 
the times, His gpeech wes received with enthusi 
aS1, 

_ The next toast was: The Bar-nodle when de: 
JenGing the innocent ; not less8 noble when they 
compet justitce to remove the bandage from he? 


OO —— 


quilty, 


of the remaining toasts, and the names of the re- 
"-00ndents, 
The Judiciary —Its fearles8ness and purity are 
| the 82feguard and the hope of American liberty. 
Responded to hy Hon. Lorenzo Sawyer, Judge of 
the 5upreme Court of California, 

Phe Medical Profession— The Profession that 
works more than it talks, Res8pouded to by Dr. 
W. 0. Ayers, 

The Fair City of Oakland— Wooed by Main- 
mon, 8he gives her heart and hand to Science. 
Resporded to by Dr. Merritt, Mayor of Oakland. 

_ Vur First Pilgrim, Just returned from the Holy 
S/rine. Responded to by Rev. James A. Daly. 

Tie Female College of the Pacific—-The Angels 
over our right Shoulders. Reaponuded to by the 
Rev. Mr. Wadsworth. who pleaded earnestly for a 
iemale college to be added to the University. 

The merchants of the Pacific coast— Men of 
(ought and men of action, who clear the way for 
advancing world-wide civilization, Responded 
to by the Hon, Newton Booth, 

The Primary School and the Professional Uni- 
ver8y— The Alpha and Omega of public institu- 
nons—Our State recognizes her men of letters only 
in those who thoroughly master ker entire educa- 
tional alphabet, 

Responded to by Professor E. Knowlton. 

The Chairman introduced R. W. Raymond, Ezq., 
Commixzsioner of Mining, who spoke briefly. 

The Press : The Fourth Exstate, to be mighties( 
of all. 

Responded to by Fred. MacCrellish. 

This terminated the list of regular toasts, and it 
being then eleven o'clock, the meeting broke up 


with a college 80ng, and returned to the cars, ar- | 


riving in this city at midnight. 

The whole of the proceedings pasged off extreme- 
Iy well, and to the satisfact:ou of ail concerned 
1he ;graduation es8ays, delivered in the morn- 
ing, were generally of a higher grade than 
in former years, and displayed much thought 
and research, The orations and the poem 
werg alike interesting and well written, and 


the 8peeches at the festival of the Alumni, | 


were, with few exceptions, happy and well 8us- 

tained, As probably the last gunual meeting that 

will be participated 1n by the College of California, 

a8 8nch, the proceedings derived an additional in- 

terest for those pregent, and few will forget the 

fifth annual re-union of ths Alumni of the Pacific. 
— 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


We publish below the very interesting account 
of the early history of the Unversity of California, 
read by tie Vice President of the College of Cali- 
fornia, the Rev. 8. H. Willey, at the annnal meet- 
ing of the As80clated Alumni, held at Oakland on 
Tucsday last : 

FELLOW ALUMKI, AND LADIES AND GIENTLEMEN :— 
Since our last year's fegtival, a very important event has 
occurred in the edacational history of our State, That 
event is the eatablighkment of the * University of Call- 


fornia,”' 14 is a greed thing to have been accomplished 
in 80 8hort s time. That it was 80 accomplished is owiny 
to the preliminary work which made the way ready 
before it. 


Responded fo by Hon, Georgo Barstow, Ow- 
Pace prevents us from giving more than the terms 


It is appropriate that gome account of this worE 
8hould be given to«ay, before you, brother Alumni, and 
before this aggembly, 

The need of & Untversity of the first rank, wher « 
youth may purnue Wy course of study they choose, lian 
been evideut enough. It was easy to foresee that thi1 
need would g00n become imperative. It has come U0 
be 80, in the older States, even where educational instt- 
tations gre most numerous, and most richy fur. ished. 
The oldest and most wealthy colleges are expanding 
themselves int» Universities, and only such as are able 
to do 80, can hold & bigh rank among the institations 
of the country, Much more will the University be 10- 
dispgnsable here, in this new and remote Country, 
where there aro 10 old institutions of education ol any 
kind, 

I xgid that this need had been foreeen here for £0m © 
tme. It has been & good deal talked abont, But how 
to meet it—that was the question, Who had the means 
to do it ? Who had the will to undertake it? The Siats 
has talked 80me about it in the Legislatures of years 
past; but 8he had not come to take much interest in it. 

The idea of & State University has been Kept in min, 
perhaps, by a fund in the State Treagury arislng from 
the 8a!e of & portion of sevenuty-two gections of publo 
land, donated to the State by Congress in 1853, for 1hs 
u3e of a 8eminary of learning, But in the returns made 
of these land 8ales to the Treasurer's office the money 
got mixed up with the common 8chool tund, and the 
needed legislation to gegregato it was never bad, If it 
had been, the amount of the fund was 80 1041] that it 
was utterly ingutficieut tor even the beginning of an in- 
gtitution, 

In 1862 Congress made the grant of public land to the 
g6veral States, to encourage thÞ estzblishment of ** Col- 
leges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” whicu 


amounted, to this State, to 150,000 acres. The Legisla- | 


ture yoted to accept the donation and build the insthu- 
tion, but no 8teps were taken to accomplish it. The 
. land itself has neither been located nor 8014 to this day. 
In the Legislature of 1864. 5 the first effective moye 
was made toward building an institnution which might 
be 8upported by the two funds aboye degcribed. A law 
was enacted, excellent in many of its featureg, organiz- 
ing the Agricultural, Mining and Mechanical Arts Col- 
legs, and appointing & Board of Directors, all good men, 
But two whole years had almost elapsed, and not even 

a location of the proposed institution had been effected. 
Its plan, moreover, Was not that of & Uniyersity, but as 


eyes at she many 888 that 8he8 8trikes ona; th its name ivdicated, a scientific 8chool, 


It hardly met the requirements of our State Consti- 
tution, Or the wants of the people, 

Ot this the Directors of the proposed Scientific Col- 
lege were themeelves awars, but they had no alterna- 
tve, but to go forward according to the zrovisions of 
the law, to the extent of the means at thei: command. 

Meanwbile, the Facnity aud Trustees of the Coliege 
of Oaliſornia, were observant of all this, and while they 
were maintaining the College with the ordinary cur: icu- 
uw, and iastructing the four clasges— gratuuting one 
at each annual commencement, since 1864, they gaw 
ciearly that the College was not meetiug the want before 
gpoken of, It could not ao it with one course of 8Lady. 
It had not the means to maintain more than one, Nor 
was there any near prospect of obtsining them, 

The country 8eemed too young and its fortunes not 
yet accumulated to ths extent that investments in learn- 
ing were ready to come forth, as in the older States, 
within the past few years, There was no reaeon to 
doubt that 1t would be &, and that the time would 
cume when money in large and adequate amonnts 
would bs freely given for these noble purposes, 

Bat that time bas nor yet cone, for no institution on 
the Pacitic Slupe has hitherto received its endowment. 
None, surely, in California, has been favored with any- 
thing beyond small zums, though they have been thank- 
fal tor a considerable number ot these. For the pres- 
eat, therefore, the College could do littls more than 
hvid 1ts own 

All this while, its conductors could not help sceing 
that if the means of the College, and the means under 
the control of the State, could be nvited and conocen- 
trated upon one «institution, it might become a Uniyer- 
8ity, and meet the great waut of the country, 

They saw that the-College conld contribute munch to 
guch an ivstitution, 'It could contribute all the land 
required, and gettle at once the difficult question of 
location. 

1t could contribute to its own favorite gite, chogen 


years ago, after a 1nost thorongh gearch in all the tem- 
perate regions around the bay, a site near the center of 


travel and the metropolis of this western world, yet re- 
moved from its noise an41 contact; a location elevated, 
looking out upon scenery full of beauty and of life, and 
watered with the purest of monntain streams. 

Toward euch an institution it could contribute other 
property to a considerable amonnt, including its lots 
and buildings in this city, and other lands, also the be- 
ginning of a iibrary and of a cabinet of minerals and ge- 
ological sgpecimens, a good deal of apparatus, especially 
guch as belongs to a laboratory. 

But more than all, by far, it conld contribute what 
might be called its good will, the public interest awak- 
ened by its almost rwenty years work—work, faithfn! 
and thorough: work appreciated at home by & very 
large constituency of educated men, and recognized 
we ug as entitling the College to a flattering literary 
rank. 

The College has raised np by its side and under its 
care a Preparatory Departiment, or College School, al- 
ready numbering its pupils by hundreds, just the nur- 
gery ihe University would want from which to draw 
gtudents prepared to enter its cla8s8es, And beyoud 
that it could place in one of the departments of the 

ſniversity itself (the Department of Letters), the four 
well trained classes, 80 that the institution could enter 
upon its existence completely organized, and commence 
graduating its clas8es from the very flrst year, 

The idegs grew upon us, A vast good geemed to be 
wrapped up in it. It was clearly a thing required in 
this part ot the world, The possibility 8eemed to be 
placed in our hands. Ws tried to give it & candid con- 
gideration, We could not tell, of course, whether the 
gentiment of the State would favor the founding of guch 
a University. We could not tell whether, it it did, 
there would be interest enough in It to bring forth « 
pgufficient appropriation of State funds, which, added 
to thoge derived from the United States donations, 
would enable the institution to start in a way worthy of 
113 objects and worthy of its origin. 

And more than all, and worse than all, there was this 
great fact s8taring us in the tace, that guch institutions, 
under the coutrol cf the State, have not sncceeded. 

'They have generally failed! Often they have wasted 
very large endowments, and, in many instances, where 
they have not absolutely failed, they have done nothing. 


They are not known among the educational powers of 


the country, 
'This strange reenlt geems to haye arigen from 


various canses, The University has 8o0metimes been 
made & political institution, avd its places of honor and 
distic.ction a reward for successfnl political partigan- 
8hip, shifting, of course, as political parues g1CCEed 
each other in power, No wonder they have failed, 
when subjected to the blight of such a changing policy. 

As they can never be gectarian in religion, they geem 
in $01mMe Cca868 to have been abandoned by all the gects, 
and 80 they have had no friends at all, | 

But whether for one canse Or another, a8 WO looked 
over our country, we could not hide from ourselves the 
great fact, that institutions of higher learning, under 
the control of the State, have not succeeded, 


Popular education, as we call it, does very well in 


the hands of the State, and it has come to be the pride 
of the aation,. Uue or two 5Siate Universities have 
achieved an honorable fame; but they are the excep- 
008; rule is to the contrary, 
pep without serious misglvings, then, that this 
16280re was approzched, 'The works 01 all these busy 
years past, the investinent of 11 and Leart, and hope, to 
54V nothing of 10ney, WES & great deg! tO risk, The prize 
to be won for coming ages, i 6 Unlivorsity could be 
founded, and guccessfully reared by the State, through 
onr joining therewith, Was great. And the risk 
was manifestly great, alg0, But we thought we knew 
theState of California pretty well, and the ng nee 
our judgment was, that it 820 undertook the dy 
building up & University to bear ner name, she woulil 
take 8uCh & COurse &8 WOud 81100664, $ 
The State is young, but 0:1 encugh to do {ts bus1n688 
creditably, It bas well nigh attained its majority 10 
ears, { has earne 
yy D its ago, She has worked upon her nets 
tional 8&ystem industriously for 'moro than g do” 


4 for itzelt a stability of character * 


I bo ns: 


| [ 
| NOW 10 allits dePATLrnents vyelow the Epl S 


| 7 mill 

| | of the Uniyersit), it is proverbially excelient, = _— 
given her & place araong the most ter Fe of the 
——e 'hy won 

| the Union, Why £h.001d the cro Od, begides Be x 


failure 1 er hands ? 

-8tera bs a failure 1 her I = 

raabers 210007 her population an unusually —_— 

nortion of educated men, These men w_ we pore 
everywhere throughout her borders, as the r 
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: | [SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OV THE ALTA CALIFORNIA, ] 


F X , , rot 1 the 
1 bership of this as80ciation plainly 8hOW8S, TRrOngR 
1 | knowledge and experience of thess _ che hands 
#6em that guch a trust as this might be gate 
of the Etats. ao : a onr | 
In Ns, we are Of various gects. W : —— | 
«overal beliets, we £re pogitive 10 them, An 
| by them. 
| 'Wa ear 1 {he respect of the othe ! 
| "2 4 ”= Inn to _—_— it to the re8t. It we w—— 
in tarn, are Wi ung Cd earns to Uor, aud 90 
nnusual danger ON the 81d: 
tered by guch a Univer- 


rs, and I think 


in nothing ele, "ow 
there 8eemed to Ds BU an 
aoctarian rivelrles to be encooun 
| tity hers. 
| The matter began t 
the time of our Comm 


ly about 
5 be 8poken of 1ore free 
cm last year. The _ 
| nor of the State was here, The gry ey Arts 
mentioned Agrioultural, Mining 80 that it ahould 
College, had been aetermined $0 far, 6s the Collego 
be in this county, An able agaroes oy itrerity for 
02 Commenceraent Uay, had the 2. P 13 
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| The Lippitt School, | 


ED. JouRNAL anD ARGus: Permit me, 
In answer to the inquiry of friends and 
patrons, to 8ay a word of my 8chool en- 
| terpri8e, 


1 
' 


| | T have felt, ever 8ince I have been in 
| W | Petaluma, the need of better accommo- 

; dations than we have in the city for the 
education of the more advanced classes 


'of our children, 
# [ 
oo 


IE I marr emer RR GORIpS-<ge 


It has long been my intention to erect 
; | | ouch buildings as would mect this want. 
| With that design I erectod my present 

| house, expecting, ere this, to haye com- 

pleted the whole plan. 
Through the generous aid of a few of 
my friends, I am now enabled to erect a 
building suitable for a College School, 
and one that will be an ornament and 
honor to the city, | 
The Building will have a front of 52 
by ob feet in width, beside a projection 
in front, of 7 by 14 feet. It will be 
two stories high, each 14 feet in the clear, 
Phe lower 8tory will contain two fine 


: 


*chool, rooms, beside hall, stairway, 
dres8ing room, and wash room. The 
Second s8tory will contain two fineschool 
[rooms and a large room for library, eah- 


| on this head. 


scholarly attainments and breeding. 


stitution, and as I zaw ar least two days of good | 
living ahead, I struck hands with Brother Ford 
and as8ured him that the viands of Father Varesi's | 
table should be to me a matter of free and unstint- | 
ed discussion; with which exclamation of © condes- 
cens8ion” on my part—for who couldn't afford to be 
generous 
Brother Ford to No, 30, entercd, and found things, 

not exactly as I expected to find them, but better 

than that, for the first object of interest that greet- | 
ed my vision was an old friend=a most welcoms | 
object—but it 8hall be nameless, 
sto0d on a neat ** charger,” surrounded by bon-bons, 


U3 820, I hardly know where to begin my deegcrip- 
: '] tion, and I am well assured, although I should oe- 


cupy @ column or more of your «pace, I conld not 
; | present even an ontline that would do justice to 
[1 Santa Clara College, 


RE eee 


SanTa CLARA, June 25th, 1868, 


Have We Educational Facilities ? 

EnoiToks ALTA: A week or two ago I saw an ex- 
tract from an Eastern paper in the columns of the 
ALTA, with an appropriate editorial comment, in 
vhich it was represented that some one who de- 
4ired to emigrato to California was prevented from 
30 doing becauss we had no facilities in this State 
for the education of his children! Strange objec- 
tion that, wasn't it? However, it is not to be sup. 
posed that everyone pogsesses the knowledge on 
this head that you and I do; consequently, 1t will | 
56 zomething of a labor of love—and perhaps of 
profit, too—1f we proceed, in our vocations of eor- 
respondent and publishers, to irradiate the general 
Hastern mind, now groping in pitiable ignorance 


| am Comfortably Domiciled, 

The letter of credence you gave me to Father 
Varsi was presented to that gentleman yesterday 
morning between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, 
ind duly honored, The worthy Father received 
your correspondent in a most hospitable manner, 
and having a world of duties which required 
his personal attention on an occasion 80 important 
a3 that of which I am s8peaking, passed him over to 
the consideration of an intelligent and eourteous 
young Professor named Ford, who, in a spirit of 
zo]f-abnegation and most seduluus zeal, proceeded 
to 8how him around, explain to him the different 
objects of interest, and otherwise entertain him in 
a manner which proved the cicerone to be, if not | 
exactly a professional host, at least a gentleman of 


I was at ones invited to become as guest of the In- 


under the cireumestances?—T followed { 


- 


Sufltice it to 8ay it, * 


L conple of glasses within hailing distance, and— 
he tountain in full play—to be seen out of the | 


window! The ALTA has been © gorceennsly ” recog- | 
nized, and your correspcndent is hapyy, 


A Walk Round the Groungs 
**No educational facilities in California!” Let 


As you are aware, it is con-| 


[1nets and apparatus, Over these will be 
,room for a chapel and lecture room, 
| The style will be pointed Freneh, with 
| Freneh roof, ete., and will be light and 
|gracetul in the whole design. 
| Tt will be built with reference to oy 
modern improvements in 8chool archi- 
tecture, and will have a capacity of 130 
pupils. The lower story will be com- 
pleted in time for the- opening of next 
term, which will commence on the first 
Monday in August next. 
will, for the next term, 
[Iimite] to s8ixty, 
| Pupils of hoth received, of 
about twelve years of age and upward. 
nope 8peedily to complete all the de- 
artments of the 8007, and thus sup. 
'ply the demands of; the city for a «uita- 
| ble building for a college school. 
| K. S. Livrerrtr. | 


ET TIT 


The number | 
therefore, be 


SORES 


| ducted under the auspices of the Jesuits, or the 
Society of 


Jesus.” Now, let me a88ure your 
readers, in order to gain their confidence, I am not a 
member of that fraternity. On the contrary, a 6 
Protestant, but a free thinker, willing t0 LLer_ey a 

relizions and all churebes, without being particn! gr 
ly devoted to 8ect or 8ectarianism. More especlally 
am I not a Roman Catholic, But to the materia 
hand. This College was founded in 1851, and, _ 
been in 8uccessful operation ever since, Its ny 
rior economy embraces a world of wonders. It has 
a printing office and bindery, under the A04ge- 
ment of Father Bosco. In the former, the ca _ 
logues, Programmes, and all the blanks used iy 
institution are printed; and in the latter the 8t1ten- 


ins and binding are done. 
An Anecdote of Faiher BosCco. | 
The excellent old gentleman 18 considerable of a 
waz. Above his bindery door 18 a Conspicuous 
placard—* No AUMITTANCE,” Aftor I had been 


introduced to him, and took tick and rule in hand 
to prove to him that I was a practical printer, I 
quite gained his confidence. He then hponme come 
municative, and showed me everything in his l 
partment. In the bindery were the printed oy 

ﬆtitched catalogues, containing knowledge 0 Hos 
very mysterious and important character to 0 
ﬆulents. It told of who had been awarded the 
medals and the degrees; who had written the oo" 
compositions; who was the most meritoriuus; an 

other information of inestimable yalus to the ex- 
pectant boys, and for the possession of which they 
would give anything within the compass of their 
pecuniary means. It 80 happened that this 1n ore 
mation was just what Father Bosco did not ws 


A A . * . . ] 
| | f J  } obtain, until they camo by it in a regwar 
LA AAA « , F r [them to Tu anxiety of the hogs 
however, would overcome their digoretion, .an 
whenever they 8aw Father Bosco enter the biadery, 
where they knew the forbidden catalogue was to be 
procured, they besieged the doors with such ex 


and legitimate wanner. 
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clawations as, **' Oh, Father Bosco, we know who 


{in all "directions. 


= —__ 


are to get the medals. You can' 
dark. Wo can tell how the 4A Wn the 
made. So, come out, Father Bosco, Letw? been 
catalogue.” U8 868 the 
'+ Yes, my Children, you 8hall $66 it,” 
Bosco, #lyly searching behind the door for 
{ monitory cudgel; © you thall 866 it—by Nos ad- 
ken,” rushing out and describing a cirele th. 
| the air with the $tick, while the boys an web 
ny by don't you Come > _ 

and 8ee it? Como on, come on!” And thus = 
ing had his joke, the good Father retires jr.4. oy" 
bindery, his sides8baking with laughter, ang "tay 
ing the contraband pamphlets carefully under}, 
eye, proceeds with his ordinary business, 2 0Þ 


The Librarles, 

Of these there are 8everal, The Z£cneral collec. 
tion of books contains about ten thousand vol- 
umes, emb racing tomes in vellum, in boards, 


bronze and a variety of other uniqu 
styles of covers. Many of the works ay 
inzly ancient and rare—two that were $hown me, 
in an excellent state of preservation, verging we 
three centuries and a quarter of age. Oneduodecim, 
volume—the only one, I am informed, in California 
of the kind—contained the printed characters of 
thirty different languages; the accent and utrer- 
ance of several of which have never been heard by 
either of the Professors of the Institution, with al © 
their research and large experience as linguists 
A smaller library is connected with the all of the 
two literary 80cleties, 8elected with an egpecia] 
view to the wants of that department of education, 


Photography and Phonography, 
Both of these arts are taught. The collection of 


878 Father 


Iron, 


| cameras for the progecution of the former is nu. 


merous, of the most approved patterns, Varying in 


8iz9 and capable of executing the very finest of 
work. Some of the 8pecimens exhibited bear tos- 
timony to the kill of the operators. Phonogra- 
phy, or the short-hand system of reporting, has its 
protessor; but, I am informed, is not taught to any 
great extent, for the reason that few of tho 8tudents 
care to be inducted into its brevities. 


The Apparatus, 
If I propoze to do only cursory justice to this de- 
partment, it were neces8ary to 8pend a week in the 
capacious hall devoted to the philosophical and 


chemical apparatus, listen to the instructive 
©xplanations of Father Brumengo,  witness 
80me of his beautiful experiments, and 
perus6 the classified list of instruments with 
which he illas rates 8cience and demonstrates its 
Qumerous wonders, His cases contain more than 


1a thousand mechanical contrivances, from the | 


most minute to the most ponderous in construe- | 
tion, each intended to portray the beauties and 
utility of mechanics, optics, hydraulics, acoustics, 
calorics, etc., etc.; and each 80 perfect in its ad- 
justment and finish, that, viewed merely as a tri- 
umph of art, it excites our Surprise and unbounded 
admiration, It is said by competent judges, who 
have 8een theses multiplied inventions of educated 
mind, that no State in the Union can boast a col- 
lection equal to it. My own obzervation leads me 
co believe that 8uch is the fact. Yet, numerous as 
'he instruments are, and diverse as 18 their appli- 
cation, they ars all brought into requisition during 
:he collegiate term. for the instruction of pupils 
connected with the 1instituticn. 


The Museum, 
Entomology, choncology and mineralogy are the 
prominent features of this department; however, 
the handiwork of the taxidermist is als0 visible. 


Although not large, the collection of stuffed birds 
is attractive. There are Pry of pregeryed reptiles, 
hybrids and mon3ters, But the geologist would be 
particularly entertained by an examination of the 
mineral cabinet, The ages are bere all repre-ent- 
-d--azoic, paleozoic, permian, triass1c, Jurass1C, 


gorveds ® 
entertayl 


Previo 


oretaceous, eocene, miocene, pliocene and all the 
2ther scenes, in fossil shape. Most of the spect- 
mens lare petrefactions, and are gathered from 


1the extreme, immediate and intermediate regions 
of tho habitable globe. Skulls, vertebrz, fins, con 


zlomerates, layvas. fauns and yaluable minerals 
al80 compo3e a portion of the curiosities, Even the 
ichthyosaurus, that almost fabled monster of an 
2xtinet and repulsive family, is here exhibited 10 
tangible, veritable, singular and astonishing dimen- 
si0ns, Nothing couid exceed this magnificent 
museum. I am abashed when I gaze upon 1t, !0r 
wy ignorance $eems &a Crime, 8ince I cannot reter 
t» it without proving myself incompetent, even as 
a superficial narrator, to describe a tithe of 1ts 1n- 
comparable merits, | 
The Theatre, 

Ls that heading significant? And would you be- 
lieve it? The Santa Clara College has its thoatro! 
That is not all—the tempte of Thespis is a building 


capable of seating from thirteen to fifteen hundred 

pers0ns; has its Stage, deeper than that of Ma- 
| guire's Opera House, with ten or twelve changes of 
well-painted scenery, its footlights, its pro8cenium, 
its orchestra and its actors! And just here, let me 
ay that, as I carne as your *'special correspondent, 
and you will be called upon to foot the bill, | in- 
tend to be explicit. The College has nearly s0 
hundred 8tudents; the parents of a large 14J0rity 
of these regide in San Francisco—bave their friends 
and family connections. These will expect to 800 


the names of the young ones in print, and in print 


60 182arG4 therefore prepare yourselves to publisb 
a long list of names, 

To © then, we had a dramatic perform- 
ance last night. There were at least twelve bun- 
dred persons present. FM 
John Middleton and lady, Alex. Baldwin and la ly, 
and many other San Franciscans to me pers0nw y 
unknown, in the audience, The performance: 


were by the juvenile portion of the students, and 


.here is the programme: [ 


*«* The Man with the Carpet Bag.” 


(Characters of the Farce.) 
Pluckwell, (a magistrate)......... Jas. MeGary | 


Wrangle, (a junior barrister)........... +; R.F orbes 


LI am determined to put them, from A away down | 


I xaw Mr. Forbes and _1ady, 
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"8 ] iles, b 
Noat of the porn eivos with credit, and. ds- 
wks as thoy received, the plaudits of the highly 
[entertajned and amused audience, 
The Debate, 

Previous to the dramatic performance there was 
\ devate 0n the question, ** Is the testimony of the 
£n5e8 a Criterion of truth?” Affirmative, R. Ken- 


.z. Negative, A, Schweeb, G, Sedgloy, W. Mur- 
"vy, Chairman, J. T. Rogers. 
"Tt will be s0en that Master Kenna bad three op- 
nents, They managed their side of the question 
7 ingeniously; but they were manifestly on the 
0g 8ide, Master Kenna opened the debate, and 
onlied to each of the contestants in turn, At the 
»0n0lusion, the Chairman, who was the arbiter and 
udgo of the occasion, decided that Master Kenna 
ad won; and #0 he did, fairly; although he had 
ible and intelligent rivals to contend with. 


The Band. 

The College supplies its own muslc, having nine 
:jianos with double that number of excellent per- 
vrmers to select from, and also a brass band, com- 


080d principally of the 8tudents, with two or three 
of the profes807s as aids—in all, from twelye to fit- 
'6@0 picces, This band, and one of the pianos, 
mrmed the orchestra last night, The music was 
xcellent—equa]l, I think, to that which we hear at 
the Opera House or Metropolitan, 


The Military Company. 
There is a military company here, the rank and 
ils of which are from the older students. I have 
not had the pleasure of seeing it on parade, hut 


am told that it has an appropriate uniform and is 
well drilled. On parade occasions, this company 
| vicits San Jos& and other 8urrounding localitiez, 
[i.c-010panied by the band, and nevyer fails to meet 
with admiration for its 8o0ldierly appearance and 
whayior, It is known by the designation of Santa 
"ara Cadets, and is cflicered as follows: Ignacio 
Valarin, Captain; John Clark, First Lieutenant; 
William Temple, Second Lieutenant; Napoieon 
Vallejo, Quartermaster; Rotheus Gray, First Ser- 
ant; Jos6 Rodriguez, Second Hergeant: Emman- 
| Wolter, First Corporal; John F. McNamara, 
cond Corporal, and James Kenna, Ensign. 


The GymnaxSium, 
The capacious theatre building is used as a gym- 
| nasium, when not needed for dramatic purposes,. 
| In addition, the inclosed court of the College is 


q furnished with swings, shade trees, benches, and 
 zrounds for the playing of base-ball--a very com- 
mon amusement with the boys. 


Fencing and Boxing, 
The sword practice anq1 use of the foils and box- 
| ing gloves are taught to those who have a taste for 


| Sy0b exercises; or rather, as 800n as Provided with 
'a]] the ucual * acces80ries,” which are attainable 
[to the 8tudents when desired. 


| The Grounds, 

What is recognized as the College area proper, is 
an enclosure, or cluster of enclosures, comprising 
thirteen acres, on which stand, perhaps, as many 


different edifices, including recitation rooms, libra- 
ries, chapels. boarding and lodging apartmcnts, 
hath houses, laboratories, apotbecary shop, debat- 
ing hall, theatre, etc., etc. An abundance of shade 
is offered by olive, fig, accacia, elm, locust, poplar, 
and other trees, 80 planted and situated as to offer 
a delightful retreat from the rays of the 8Un, at 
this 8eas0n of the year and in this particular lati- 
tude at times * terociously” ardent. The gardens 
are numerous and gemmed with a vast protusion 
of beautiful exotic and indigenous £hrubs and flow- 
ers. Their fragrance is a continual incense, assail- 
iz the 8ense of 8mell wherever one goes, and for. 


cibly bringing to mind the indolence and ease of 
ite tropics, 


Vineyards and Wines, 
| The vineyard embraces about four acres. Its 
Juicy product is consumed principally for table 


ues; but the Fathers make all their own wines 


ir0m a 8upply of grapes furnished from the $ur- 
rounding country. 


The Orchard and Strawberry Beds. 
I have 82id the enclosure embraces thirteen acres, 
By this I mean simply the attached College 
grounds, Two or three hundred paces from the 


oor of the main structure is an orchard, contain- 
tg, | 8uppose, fifty or 8ixty acres. The fruit-bear- 
1g denizens are all pear trees, planted by the early 
»S510nAT1es, and exceedingly tall and venerable 
1 appearance. Their boughs are drooping under 
'te weight of the ripening crop, which, I am told, 
hey ot any special value, as the pears are mall, 
1rd, dry and acrid. A younger growth of apple, 
me, apricot and cherry trees 18 coming on, and 
ul drop their more acceptable fruit in the course 
anther year or two. In this orchard are 8everal 
urge strawberry patches, and the bushes at the 
mon ttme are burdened with ripe and ripening 
wes, 

| The Swimming Pond 

-* 2 $6Parate enclosure, containing ten or twelve 
res, It is circular, perhaps a half mile in circum” 
*Tnce, walled and sloping in depth from two to 


Won or eight feet. In tho centro is an artesian 
ul, casting up above the surface a continuous 


- 


1 legs. 


twenty inches j 
S$ 1n diameter. Here tho boy 
> UDYs 4 
| grand 8port, and as I 2azed at the gushing ac, p 
coparating and descending in 8pray, I envied the - 
| QeIT Opportunities for enjoyment. IE 5 "7 
The Chickenery, 
bl 

[ don't know how many acres are devoted to the 
chicken and turkey range, 1 conjecture at legst 
fifty. These grounds have a Juek pond, aleo 


: ; W1 
% COMMnnity of 80Mething less than a Mikey 
aquatic fowls of d:fferent kinds to disport on it: 


walere, 
Other Grounds, 
I £aw £everal other lots, fenced in, which I was 
told pon for promonades, and belong to the Col- 
7688 0nd Venofey ot infory ſec Ter rardens, with 
1 Tie Faculty, | 
L find 8ome twenty-one names of Profe: 
the printed cat2logue, but that doo not include 
the a88istants on detached duty. Thenames of the 
most conspicuous of the faculty arc here presented: 


# ; . , , 
3. 11 


y 
: 
Hy 


E 
| 


/] Chemistry; Rev. 


{ The «tudents are about equally divided between 


: happy, 'healthy and roysterous band of pupils I 


_— 


Wumn of clear and sparkling water, of fifteen or 


| them in hours of leisure as equals and 


| TL have my own religious prejudices, or at least I 
had till I came here and mingled and conversed 


ed RL > w. J., President and Prefect 9: 
ED. cv. v O08, Lareaua, 5 Vias Woot 
Ag" . - Bo 0. 106 Preziden 
= } refect of Claises:; Rev, C. Pollan " i. 
__ * > y 1./o. Won z < 
ex30r Of Divinity; Rey. A. Brunengo, 5, J,, Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy and Elementary 
Jos. M. Neri, 8. J., Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry and Mineralogy; Rev. F. 
Veyret, 8 J., Professor of Mathematics and Menta) 
Philosophy; Rev. VF. Young, 8. J., Professor. 6 
English Literature and Arithmetic, Chaplain; Rev. 
8, Travyerso, 8. J., Professor of Ancient Languages 
and French; Rev. E. M. Nattini, S. J., Mr. B. 
Mahon and Mr. D. O'Connell, Professors of Eng- 
lish and Elocution; Mr. P. A. Barcelo, $.J., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Spanizsh, 


Conclusion. 

This letter is longer than it ought to he; but the 
g8ubject is exhaustless, I had never formed even 
the slightest conception of the vastness and com- 
pleteness of this institution of learning. No feature 


of an education—mental or physical—is neglected. 
The venerable Fathers 80em to have comprehended | 
everything, and provided everything to secure that 
end. And let it be understood, the course of dis- 
ceipline is as free as pos8ible from sectarian bias, 


Catholics and Protestants, and a more courteous, 
learned and loveable xet of teachers, or a more 


never beheld, $0 far from being gloomy and dis- 


tant: haughty and cold; growling and lugubrious; | 


the Fathers are sportive, taking and giving knocks 
with the boys in their exercises; consorting with 
companions; 
doing everything, in fact, to make their studies a 
pleasure and to deprive their confinement of mel- 
ancholly or home-sickness, When the facts 
are better known, the institution—one of 
the best, I think, on the Continent—will be 
mors liberally patronized by the Protestant world. 


with the Fathers and pupils; they exist no longer. 
Not by arguments or artifices on the part of the 
Fathers wers they removed, but from my own ob- 
servation. No attempt is made to inetil the senti- 
ments of the Catholic Church into the minds of the 
children. They are taught a high and pure moral- 
ity—nothing more. Their strong love and attach- 
ment for their teachers is the best argument that 
could be used in favor of the latter; and I take 
pride in recommending them and their institution 
to every Parent having the ability to bestow a col- 
legiate education on their children, The knowl- 
edge imparted to their sons will be as complete— 
more complete—than could be attained in Europe 
or any other part of America, : 1 
I want you, Messrs, Editors, to be particular in 
sending copies of the ALTA containing my letters 
to that anxious ** pa-ri-ent” in the Kast who 1s 
unwillizg to come to California for fear of finding 
no 8cho»!s here in which to educate his children. 
The rrincipal exercizes of the College take place 


this aftzrnoon and evening. IBERAL, 
w_ } P LA "1 \ | FA | xt A v py 
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UF RINES, 
VIRGINIA CITY, July v1, 16: 
th efitor of the Enterprise; Arriving in your 
| City 4 day or two ago, I noticed 1n one of vour darly 
| payers an article x hich ridiculed with much wit. vut, 
little jJustice, Senator Stewart's bill for a Natioval 
| SChool of Mi es, Lame IF CSU) in fayor of th (- 
Iish ment of 8uch a Schog)l, and, though 4 have con- 


| Versed With maby Þ 0n the 8urjec!, this 1s the 
firs time I baye met the oviections urged m the atticle 
alluded to, Suppoging thera to be 8eriously adyar cd 
(yhich, to tell the tru'h, T somewhat Jonvt ; you Vir- 
i} 'Y a1Ount 19 What fol- 


FSOTS 


Linia tolks are 8uch wages!) th 
lows: 

I, ** School of Mines '! iz a The wri*:cr 
SCEms3 to preter * Mining Feb: Let us not quarrel 
avout names, The tiile in the bill is that of simitsr 13- 
Etitutions at London and New York, and a traugation 
of the name of the Paris £c:00l, But what we wart is 
the thing, rot the came, $1)10e the gbtt'd in 
a fight at the christening ? 

-. Seuator Stewart's bill } 
D'ails, awz2y fr 
This 18 not troe, 
S, Stewart may be 6quent hat, 
Senator Slewa: 


NISINIGTIORT, 
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cates {he schcol on the 
Ut abby yalugble mineral (£00 its, 
etc, T never heard 
it 1 tiave read his epeech 10 
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SCHOOL SALARIES AND PROMOTIONS, 
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{ 


— 
The resolution adopted by the Board of; 


Education, on Tuesday evening last, to in- 
creasse the salary of the Grammar Assistan!t 


Teachers from $67 50 to $70 per month | 


may appear at first sight unimportant, but it 


is really one of g8evycral 8teps necessary for | 


the proper organization and discipline of 
the Department. Nearly 300 toachers are 
employed in the School Department of thi: 


city, ſor there were 253 at the time the: 


'* municipal report” for las year was made 
up, and, according tothe average rate of in- 
crease of late, there should have been an ad- 
dition of about £0 in the meantime, 
those 300 teachers, five-gixths are Grammar 
Axziztants and Primary Assistants, and here- 
tofore they have received the same Pay, 
$67 50 per month, There is, however, a con- 
siJerable difference in the duties a88igned to 
them. The Grammar Azssistants are thoee 
employed in the Grammar Schools, to which 


'0I8 
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ehildren are not admitted until they have | 
pagsed through the Primary Department, 


In the Grammar Schools the children are, #5 


a class, older, and farther advanced irstudy, 


. eight years of ago 


and they-require more education, more ex- 
perience and more character in the teacher. 


A poerson competent lo govern children 
and to teach them 
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tho rudiments of reading and s8pel- 
ling may fail completely when the pupils 

"are ten or twelve, and the etudics 

are arithmetic, geography and grammar, 

Not only are higher acquirements and more 

decided character needed in the higher Class- 

; es, but there is more work. The grammer 
| classes 8pend half gn hour every day In 
school more than some of the primary class- 

| es, and three quarters more than others, 
| The difference is at least ten hours 1n & 
month, equivalent to two 8chool days. 

When tho Primary Assistant leaves the 

«choolhouse her work is done, but the Grani- 

, mer As8istant must every week. correct the 
written exercises of her pupils out of school, 


: 
: 
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after school in texching backward pupils; 
for the teachor is held to a higher respons!:- 
bility for the progress of her class in the 
(Grammar than in the Primary departmen:. 
The Grammar Axssistant must frequently 
ztudy 80 as t0 be able to teach her class 
properly; the Primary never. 

The work being less in tho lower 8chools, 
poſitions there are preferred; and the Gram- 
mer Schools are left in many caxses lo poor 
teachers unfit for the place. The better 
teachors in the Primaries refuse to accept 
transfers to the Grammar Schools when vu- 

- cancies occur, They take no trouble to in- 
ſorm themeelves. They have no ambition 
ſor high certificates. They get their money 
and periaps do their work well, but they 

| make nu effort to clevate the standard of 

; the department, becauze they have no mo- 

| tive for doing 80. The best places are now 
given to those who do the least. | 

There ough. to be at least $5 and perhaps 
$10 per month difference between the two 
positions; and, with such a difference, every 
primary assatant would have a motive to 
get a high crtilicate, and to prove herzelt 
competent for a better place. She would al- 
ways lave prmotion in view, wheregs now 
there are 80 fey positions of Head Axssistant 
and Special Azsistant within probable reach 
that it is congidered useless to mak? any ef- 
[ort to get them, A reasonable hops of pro- 
motion 1s necess8ary as & stimulus; and un 
loss thore is an advance to higher pay, pro- 
portionate to the increased work, there will 
be no exertion, 

But when the distinction is made in the 
pay, the Board 8hould also adopt a rule tha 
the higher positions 8hs1ll be granted only to 
| | those who have served at least one year in 

the lower positions in this city. The Pri- 
mary Assistants should understand 
when they have earned promotion, they 
shall not be cheated out of it by favoritiem 
granted to 8ome stranger, No exception 
Should be made in fayor of any outsider. 
Among a hundred and twenty Primary 
As818tants, there are always a dozen com pe- 
{ant to fill any place in the Department: 
| and if the promotions arc always made from 
the next lowest rank, tho probabilities will 
be in favor of the most competent porson. 

The zalary ought al:o to be higher for + 
tegcher who has taught long in & position 
than for one who has not; but the only ex- 
perience recognized 8hould be that gained 
in this city, Our rewards should be reserved 
to thoze who have perſormed their duties 
well here; and we should not offer a roward 
to persons from abrogd to come and lobby 
against old residents, The qualifications 0/ 
thoge who have taught here are known, 
whereas information about strangers is 
u\snally obtained from untrustworthy let- 
Ors, 

As to the increas0 of tho Grammar Mxas- 
lors 8alarics propozed al tho last meeting, 
that is far legs important than. a ſurther in- 
oreare of the pay of the Grammar Assiztants 
The pay of these last is now nearly three 
Limes as great a8 that of the majority of the 
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[n addition to this, she often gpends time 


, ton for boys. 
; ther than that there aro two Hizh Sechools—one for 


that | 


teachars, and, although it may not be $80 or 
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much as they dezerve, yet an INCreas0 is 
11076 needed elsewnere. The true policy is 
to raigg the low salaries, nok the high 
ones, Aﬀter the Grammar Axs8istants are 
properly provided for, all the gpare cath 
:+hould be taken to ostablish new 8chools, 
gspecially new primary £chools. 
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THE RINCON (GERLS') GRAMMAR SUHOOUL, 


Results —- Present (ondition of 


School, 


Rincon and Denman were designated for the edu 


#pþproprinted to the exelusive ins'ruction of males. 
#isdom of this resolution. 


#isHes of parents and guardians haye been fully 
10ns1dered and received attention, they are enabled 


ind wards to either mixed or £chools where boys 
ind girls are taught separately. We have, at pro- 
jont, the Mission and Shotwell-street FEchools 
mixed, and the Denman, Rincon and Broadway 
tor one 8tx, and the Linooln, Union and Wasbing- 
It is not neces*ary now to s8tate fur- 


Yoys and another for girls. 

Having hal oceation very recently to notice the 
Union (Boys') Grammar School, under direction cf 
Mr. Thomas S. Myrick, and to 8peak in terms 5! 
evlogrium.of tho muperior discipiine and excellence 
in all other respezts of that institution, we paid a 
vi3it a few days 8inco, to the Rincon School, V a*8zr 
Flace, near Third street, in charge of Prof. Know!- 
ton, Herewere to be ohserved a degree of order and 
attention to stndy that could hardly be excelled 
It is 8aid, and no doubt correctly, that education 
Will not under any ,circumstances unit girls t0 
fulfil the duties of wires and mothers. To produce 
good women may not always be withir the power 

'of correct training, bat there can be nc doubt that 
education tends almost irresistibly tohappy end, 
The Rincon School shows to a casml or hasty 


n0 question to be raised on the points nentioned in 
the Rincon School. 

During the week there was an oxamination ©! 
the Rineon girls, end a representative of this office 
was in attendance. 'The school remains under the 


$4118 Management aud instruction 83 lait yea. — 
not a 8ingle teacher having left or beirg trans 
ferred, This fact pleasaatly indicates the zatisfac- 
tion in this school 80 generally expressed .by the 
parents of that part of the city, and the memhers 0! 
the Board of Education, At the ennue' examina 
tion the Rincon pre*-ented nineteen, all of whom suc- 
cexs [ally passed, and received graduates” certificates. 


'A diploma has since been granted to one more, 


waking twenty in all. After 8tating that the pupil: 
acquitted themselves with rare merit on the occa- 
£100 to which reference is made, it will be intorext- 
ing to learn that the annual per cent. of this 8choo! 
and district w-$ higher than any other in Sar 
Francizco, making two years In 8uccertion in which 
Rincon Distriet has come out most eregditably 
The latter is stated not to diseparage other distric x. 
but to lay before the reader a fact that reflects 
honor alike on the teacher and pupils, 

The present cla=3ification of the school is: Firs 
grado—-one claxs, 56 girls; second grade—two cla<s-s, 
W girls; third grade—one class, 70 girls; fourth 
grado—four elr 4868, 250 girls; fifth grade—thre: 


ela83es, 195 girls; 8ixth grade—one class, 55 girls. | 


The total number now belonging to Rincon School 

and entitled to admission, is 741, One entire clas: 
of 8ixth grade girls, who by ths manual are re 

quired to write, hfve been competled to occur: 

small benches of the lowest primary grade, for ta- 
la*t 81x months, With this exception, the pun 1- 
enjoy 8uperior gccommodation. The clevs-room+ 
are, in truth, models of order, nsatners and comfort 

The floors are scrupulously clean, and the desks at 
which the young miss8es pursue their ztudies ars 
commodious, and of good material and struetur: . 
The building itseif, though constructed many yea 8s 
*mce, 8eem8 admirably adapted for school pur 

yoses, and recent mmprovements have made it stil, 
more desirable for the purposes to which it is de- 
voted. There is an ample yard, 180 feet by 1C3, with 
a large, open basement room, that give them abun 

dant scope for luncheon and playing, class by clas , 
roup by group, without crowding or collision. 
e pritnary clas8es, four in number. occupy the 
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The Separation of the Sexes in the Schools and its 
the Kincon 


It is exactly three years 8ince the Board of Edu- 
cation adopted the principle of separating boys and | 
girls in the Publio Schools of the eity, when the 


cation of ſemales, and the Lincoln—one of the finest 
alucational establishments in tho Republic—was 


Every day since pazsed has served to establish the 
Boys have been beneſit- 
'ed by the changs, as well as girls; and while the 


ap to the present hour of ending their children | 


visitor these regults, and in a more :triking light | 
than when boys and gitls are mixed uv» together in | 
the £ame class-rooms, 'The healthy, c:ntented, or- | 
derly and intelligent appearance of the girls, left 


g 


| 
| 


Ce be ning 


two cottages on the Silver 8treet 19, On 
*+haved by the Department for the erection? ur 
new Girls' Grammar School-house, which þ, of the 
long needed to accommodate the increazeg as been | 
»ez4ing demands of the Disetrict. This ky | in- | 
:) feet, lies along the s0uth of the large lot. 0 2.07 | 
into it by a broad 8tairway, and als opent? ming | 
Silver etreet by two gates. No hol lot in &.. | 
Franciseo is at once 80 accestible and yet «ret; | 
ln the event of any panic two gateways oper _ * 
into Vagsar place; two 80uth into Silver whe 
and one west into Perry street—five exit | 
which will ingure the safe and 8peedy nd rg | 
the premiges. _ "wen 0! | 
The distriet limits, as deficed by municipal wa | 
lines, are Harrison s8treet on the north, the bay 4 | 
the east and south, and Fourth 8treet on the wee: 


© but, in fact, the convenience or necessities of th, 


:ituation, bring into the school more than half ;+. 
pupils from outside the strictly drawn ward hound 
aries, The Tehama Primary, Bryant Primary an 
the Bethel Primary, corner of Sacramento an: 
Drumm 8treets, are also included in this 8ch0«; 
District, giving its Principal territorially the larg- 
est, and numerically, next to the largest district in 
the city. The last census of the district gives ; 
total of two thousand two hundred pupils, thirty 
8even lady teachers and one gentleman principa 
The upper cls :ses 8ing in concert every Thurs: 
afternoon, at two 0'clock, when all clacses and th. 
public generally are cordially invited to atten 
There are two pianos in the Rincon School. The 
average age of girls in the first class is thirtee; 
years and two months: average ages in the whole 
gehool, twelve years and four months, The name« 
of Teachers are avpended : 

Prineipal-—Protessor Ebenezer Knowlton; Hegd 
A8sistant, Miss Helen M. Thomps0n; Axisants 
Miszes Helen M. Clarke, S. M. Scotchler, Mary |. 
$towB8ll, Anna M. Dore, Mair A. E, Phillips, Lizzie 
B. Easton, Margaret Wade, Ulara Bucknam, Lizzie 
Johnston, Sarah Davis and Augusta Rohertson. 
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WATERING PLACkS,—The Sacramento Be? endeavors ty | 


nlighten its readers on the «ubject of watering-places: 
1d in the article makes a great error in Rating that 
N1nta Cruz is not and never can be a grand watering. 
ee, On account of the low temperature of the water,” 
-hile admitting that fit is the only place that has any 
Now the editor of the 
we Should poxt Limeclf, before making auch a brogd 


retensions to «ach hon x,” 


$zertion, $0 far as the temperature of the water is 


vcerued, there is all grades, from 2U* to 609 Fahren- 
ivit, in the deep Surf aud the river, or if batbers prefer 
he freab-water ponds adjacent to the river, they will 
ind the water tuo warm to be comfortable in this brac- 


ig alm oaphere, Fora month past the veean baths 
ye been jJust Warm enough to be agreeable, as hun- 
r 4s of bathers will testify who are (Yaily enjoying the 
xhiliarating effect of the health-giving exercize, We 
1476 conversed Wilh many who, within the past two 
ai, have «pent the watering-4eaz0n at Natant and 
one Brunch, and they all admit the tact that the water 
0 Snta Cing eurf is not 80 coll, generally, as either 
t the celebrated bathing-places mentioneit. We also 
14ve many adyantages over the Kastern ocean watering 
la-6s, in variety of water, in kcenery, Climate, etfe, 
Iveco, eviry grale of water, from the pure fres1 moun- 
ain 8tream of the San Lorenzo river, to the briny 
wenn, can be found. If the bathers prefer xalt water 
I frexh. it isat hand, and without changing drexs or 
aa kilg .0U yards, they Can Lave every grade and 
juanlhty. The only evidence we require of this fact, is 
he larye number who now annually rexort to this 
lace and Monterey for the purposes of bathing. In a 
»w years the rail:vad will be fin shed from Santa Cruz 
VU 0 Franc isco, when the eus/um will become more 
enveral. We hope the Pee will correct the error it has 
nllen into. Ax to the accommotdations at our hotels, 
wil the wild, grand scenery of uur mountains, they 
iprak for themaelves, The everlanting hills, surround- 
ng our beantiiul town and bay are famed throughout 
he State, tor health-giving rex0urces, and game, where 
he =port>man or weary buxiness man or tourist can 
-1ju3 al that the buly requires, or the mind wishes. 
l'ryvui-ti-bing, hunting, sketching, p enicing ani nu- 
merous other Cheer:ny pursuits are offered in every 
valley and dell. The game on a thouzand hills is abun 
Jaut, and hundreds uf trout streams afford the angler 
the best, of amusement, 
The hotels are well kept and have 8ufficient room for 
all, They dou not pretend to be *ffashiona ble'! or frat 


Cians”” but Cu warrant all the home comforts, solid fare |, 


and good accomodations, uxually found in country tav- 
ers, where man and beast can feast and rest to the 
beart's devire, To be-sute The thermometer never goes 
up lo 909 in the >hade, and we have N09 muxquitoes, 
Rat!-tl 5, gallinippers, horued Loads, 8corpions, taraut 
u lus, eentipedes, tleag., etc., like Sacramento and the 
erties of the Plains, generally, nor is the water Slag 
Dunt all malarious like the frver-and-ague gections of 
the >ac amento, but the denizens of that city might 
bring a # pply with them, 80 that in case of ennul, 
they conld uncork a bottleful, and revel for a fow mo- 
ments in these luxuries—it would preveut homeaick- 
ues ailld remind them of their former as80ciations and 
fri-n's, 1-ft behind to tl.o-e persistent enemies of com- 
fort in the Delta of the Saecamento and San Joaquin. 
We commend this suggestion to the np.country editors 
Whu iuteud viaiting Sans, Cruz, and are digxatiafied | 
with the place becauge ve have none of therr home | 
Comtorts. | 
(eta ta 
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early day to organ1z9 1n SUCOCSE10N LNQ Vollege: Of 
| Rareutture, Mookaaio Arts, Minea and Eyaioger 
| 'K | JALIFORNIA, with ir respe:tive courses for the lirst 
| pd apooy' er ie Ae Os and oy Collegs of Leatters with its full 
course of four years, $0 as to be able to announce 
its opening and c0u7rse8 of instruction during the 
coming autumn, and to commens its first £cholas- 
tic year on or about the l1st of September, 1869, _ 
of the University 


>g0lvec at the Regents Lt 
Reootvecy TH he College of Califor- 


— — — 


—_—_— 


—_—_—— -— 


( | 
U 


wire Colleges to be in Operation Within a 


m convey to the Trustees ol tne \ 
Year nia their high appreciation of the enlightened 
on — || liberality evinced by that body, in ts proposal to 

to tho UnivereIity, and 


donate its whole property tc . | 
di-incorporate on the organization 0l the Collego 
of Lotters with i's full course of studies. That re- 
card for the high interest of the Universny alone 
Drevents the prezent acceptance of the offer; and 


o fr - p £* 1 } = 
it is therefore sugzeated to the Truztess 01 the Col 
he main- 


We ha' reveived [rom Andrew J Moulder, tho: 
ang ”* » . - | 
Secretary O01 the Board 0f Regents of the Univer- | 
++o of California, & COPY ( "the report of the 8pectal 
Lo mittee 11 the Organization of the Colleges ot | 
\ a niversity, as approved by the Board, and the || lege that their organization and Cclas8e9 Mioh + 
L11C Y CISEIUY v | . _—_ | | 
" +: 1)36(quently adopted. As the matter || tained for another year, at the end of v - bh time 
cars 7 F | y x is wer £3 | 5f mol edu- '11t 18 exnected that the l/niverity Will : 0 80 tar 
0h INI UL nl organized an advanced that they can with better 


rea. 


ation and every tax-payer in California, we give || jjght determine whether or not to transfer their 
the zist of the report, with the resclutions entire. || students to 1t and disincorporate. 
\» Committee 8ay that the University contem- | , — 5 
lated DY the act of the [,egis) ature is to cons1iet of AAA © > = % Y ig + 
oral specific Collezes, of which five are prez VA | 
ribed by law, and the addition of others is lett to : 
"4 4izore'ion of the Board of Regents, at RELe —— 
| The five Colleges prescribed by the organic act 
are: Wirst, a ( 0llege of Agricalturs; £600nd, 0ne ol 
Mochanic Arts; third, one ol Mines; fourth, ons of 


CT OTTER 3, + 445 


(Til Engineering; fifth, one of Letters. Kach of 
\hose i to have & course of four years, and they 
6 required to be establighed in the-order ind1- b. 65: 
+64 by the above enumeration. The report 0! ' CH1NMittee on the organization 
There is to be one President of the whole Uni- 9t- the University canta; 
corsity, who .is als0 the” President of each of the tions of public interest. Tae £ 
moulties, Each 8eparate College' is to have its are really s0 many 4: 
zeparate ſaculty, coneisting of the President of the | entire 1  WIganzed during the 

\ - ww, CULLLZ OC &Z 
University and its resident Professors; the faculty, present > attains: Maio od © 
instroctors and 8tudents of each course constitute : ac ASNTCUUre, Mecnamic Arts, 
that particular College. All the faculties and in- Mines, Civil Engineering and Letters, The Chairs 
«tractors of the Univergity ares to be combined in | os 64.4 aig on Ad Is Me 4: 
an Academic Senate. over which the President of n; HLHLHed 80 far AS 18 


"4 - 4 PR” , | " 
Progress of the University, 


Wor 
Pertuments constitating the 
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4s University presides, and 1n which all the mem- WOCCoear) IO0F UE preent WOrkine of the Institu- 
47: have a right to debate, though only Protess0rs | tion, and & Prexident will be chosen to preside over 
nay VOLe , | . 8 btie 
[In the Colleges of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, | 
Vines and Kngineering only tho first year 8 COUrse LUC G4 CAL UEPUrt ments of the University, the 
4 permitted to 6 establizhed DBoW; but in that of enmmittcn tdnk ran he anna i 4 5 ag 
'a'ters the complete cours? of tour Fears May be paged. 4a, HL 9% OPCNURU IOT INSEFUCKION IN 
| about a year from this time. 


Yan! 
organ 


:o4 at ones if the Regents deem it best. September, 1869, 0: 
"he means placed at the disposa! of the Regents T] 
ir the PUTPOEES contemplated by the act, as zstated, 


3 4 \ F » to 14 i " - q , 5 % # 
16 Feactons 10r QGelaying the onening of the Insti- 


in the following 


Ss mmed 


%e ite of 100 acres, valued 9t...... cs roeeed 280,000 erat 
6 Seminary and Public Building YVunds... 100,000 - Pp. | 

_- prospective receipts from tide lands : 20,000 41 gn ES We TLumtcy ) annonnee 2 gzeneral P!'an 

ther property coming from the College ot __ of te UnVervity to the State, and to £ugeest a Couree 

California... RN LOI CCADRILS ce » 40,000 | of prepauator; 141123 10 Ihe 1 outh who desire to en- 

ter the Univeriity, thus diffuging intelligence and in- 

TIILE -... $420,000 terest 12 antieonation of t he OPening of ihe University, 


IORI,,, com oo to ago b0 05055050 c0c2505hovccccro+>e0gect ( , 
Bozides, the proceeds of the 150,000 acre of Agri- 
ovltural College lands. | 

Probably as much as four-fifths of them aro t0 
»e derived from the Congressional lonation tor | 
the eatahlichment of Agricultural Colleges. - It will | 
bo aver fromthe terms, both of the Act of Con- | 
rreas donuting thee Agricultural College Lands, | 
»1d that of the Legislatu e nnder which we are Or- ' 
| as from tne legislation which pre- 


{ 

It bas an advantage that can hardly be over-estimated. 

in enatblitny ny to give a certain completencess to the in- 
þ SULNUN ut 0286 beginning, Institurions must follow 
g£Omewnai ine law or eocial development of the. com- 
Munitles 4 Which they are founded, There is with us 
n demand org cerree of muturity and well developed 
gtrength at tn. tart, Wiliout doubt, the University 
IS 6 119 ve al OFGETLY grOWh and development, as have 
all 300011010) anved in the jnterest of the human 


T4N1784i, AS WS - | 
ded Ita enactment, that the Colleges of Agricul- mind, But jt js not, like ome of the older insti- 
ure, Mechanic Arts, Mines, and Engineering, and tutions © country, to be *'plantea upon 8a 
pecially the first rawed, were dezigned to receive rock, and w: melted Snow '* for a hun- 

dred veat 18 fo he planted in the fruitiu] 


pecial care and attention at cur hands, and eyen, 
7 80116 re8pect , w preference over the literary aud 
ther Colleges to be founded. ; 

The four Colleges first named must be extablished 
vofore that of Letters can be organized. The Com- 


301] of a aagnonimous commonwealth, and to grow in 
Lne Sena Cl 8 liberal goverament, Therefore 
Itis to be et forth, at the beginning, in dignity and 
power ©qual to the mumnilicegce that founded it, aud 
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wittee commend the liberality of the Tru-tees of 
the College of California and devote to the Univer- 
ity of California the entire property of the former 
nstitution at Cakland, yalued at $109,000, and re- 
zret to be compelled to ask them to continue their 
rganization for another yoar, it being found 1m- 
1023ihle for tho Regents to organize the Unrver- 
ity this 8ea20n, as at first contemplated and ex- 
120ted by the Trustees when they agreed to make 
be donation, They think it advisable to comy 
'plete the organization of the Board this goagon— 
this is already done—and Proceed to the erection | 
of a building on the ground adjacent to the Col- | 
ge property, Which will accommodate three hun- | 
red 8tudents, and can be completed by the first of | 
{June next. This building will certainly form « | 
ving of the main 8tracture. It is believed that by | 
"80 doing they will be able to open on the first of 
Septerr ber, 1869, with the Tull three hundred otur 
lents. They estimate that the agricultural lands 
lonated by Congress will yield $1,000,000, of which 
only the interest can bo. used for maintaining the 
'University, aud no part for building purposes. The. 
tide lands will not be immediately available, and 
omly the $100,000 of State funds can be used in 
building. They therefore propose to £0 on with 
the building, using this fund, and relying on the 
rrocgeds of the tide lands and voluntary dona- | 
tions for means to pay the 8alaries of Profes8ors | 
ind teachers until the Legislature. shall provide | 
ther means for carrying on the work. The report 
aving been adopted, the Board passed the follow- 
Ing res0lutions! | ; 
/!-z0lved, That the President of the ,Board and 
of Regents be authorized to enter into a contract | 
with the College of California for the purehase of 
the parcel of between thirty-nine and forty acres | 
if land lving westwa'd of the University tract, at 
the price at which the privileze of buying the 
16 Was conceded to the Agricultural and Me- 
"hanical ; 
land to be examined; and if found sa'isfactory, to 
cept and record the deed thereof, and pay tae 
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for alt tne 


| & Wretched $yIn 


Arts College, to eause the tatle of aid | 


the parentul care that protecis it. 

_While, theretore, it xs impogsIble to extemporize the 
Unverzity enher here or there, whether we cong1der it: 
ns an edifice of and gone, Or an internal organ- 
lem Of intellectnal lite, it is of the greatest importance 
tnat Its [OUndations 8G01!q not be merely a furure 
Promise, but a resvit and atiainment at the beginning. 

I erect one builang which may 
nereatter serve as the wing of a main þnilding, 
with prescnt &tndents» 
and which 
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ACCOMMOCAATIONS for 3gUY 


FILE AbGOTY temporary accommodations 


Cepartments, It has been snggested, 
we believe, both in and'ont the Board of Regents, 
that the firs 10nid be of Wood. We 
trust tuat no A frail 


perishable stracture of wood would mar the 


Di kding 


SUCH SUEgEStiON Wl prevail, 


whole site at the Univyereity, and would in 1tseit be 


201 Oi temporizing and change. 


1 a Dian would tall somewhart short of © set- 
16 beginning, in dignity and power 


M11 GO 


by 


ting IOrtN, Ab {! 


b 
ſthe Univrersity] equai to the muniticence which 
| founded it,” Let the gtructare be of the most im-, 
perishable inateriai. The hills are full of ** goodly 


Stones,” ont of wich an 
S$YM}o01 of strength and endurance. To build ct 
wood wonld be imply beginning the work of edu- 
cation with 4 slifm. For pabilc buildings eflncate 
"AS certainly as do wtors and PTG* 


right-or wrong 
DvUS8ess men choose to 


fes8ore. . 17 prosp2rous 
build viilas of wood, with stunning observatories, 
but 0 frail that mizht kick them down 
2A1r OF boots, let us at 


bodmen 


Purehas6 money. : with a reasonably thick 
ltczoloed; That m edifice of sutlictent 4 ears. lleast have tublic buildings contorming to 80me 
'0 accommodate three hundred students be erevtel - | LO | 

QOTIOCtT NOLIONS OIL ESLYENEL, 7YMMEeLtry and Per- 


v 800n as practicable on the University site; that 
t he of 8uch design as to be capable of immediate 
ve for the Colleges of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, Engineering and Letters; and at a future 
ime to be made a part of a larger Whole, when 


Manenccy, and winch do not outrage al! principles 
NLVErSILY v9 clap-boards 


of asthetic taste, A | 
[would be the erowninsg burietque of the times, 
i 


Ns SOIC iacts and sugges- | 
Colleges, Which | 
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The ite Of 189 geres. 
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AINOU A! o 
The Semin? \ , S *#S+* % ” $80. 000 


and Fublic Bui:dins Fans. . . . ..100,000 4 


Tho DPFOSDELLYE 206011) 24 Tram J | 
(Other bs op ; ys 2x6, o OV IL Lands. 4 I . £00,000 
Cornia ©» -om the College of Cal 
Fi W121 #@ + ®*$ 4+ © * MEE EEEEETT.. 4 SEELEY EEE ES. #S#+#% * 40,000 


$420,060 | 


Proepectiye 


Bevides the proceeds: of the 150,000 acres of Agricu1- | 
tural Lands, k 
T 1ast item 1s evtimated at > | 

YALNe Of $1,000,000, There is in the report a just | 
and | | tion off the muunificent | 
don | (701 ( IVT112 Beside T!16 
La . > (Ut My } 38, $ 1s OHered to t lt 
Unive!] \ Nae'! 1038 than its rea! Vaine, $20,000, 
IN Order to « Lan | ry on the COILEDE LOY 
tae 1 C114 V« [ l USC [i1Aat th (GO) 
IeEC Wil Rave Pit VOrt Qity, UNCT DAaVINg Ali COOLS, 

$ 1, 5 k & A 1 { ? | 
tO the value of D000. wilit '  transterred 
or heic ! ] , U5 INC Uevclopment of 
event TIoT INNEtTER are a litt! 
/ £© | 'e 
OY C1 19t thore will be 300 
« —_— 3 4 ; 4 
aAapP1ica 15 ION 071 DILOVArEeU tO Cotter the 
Uniye: LY Ut! » OUS , Ana (| Y fhere V\ " CYCH 
be [1 154 | $ \\ SN1QUUd Il1ke 
tO ( S> non 11 ! a4SSCTTION 
VOUId NAAVEe mor t act than of fietit 
TH24 1 ( JD? 
about it. But the truth is thatethern are not three 
handred young men 1n California, nor even halt 
that numb ) Uitled by preparatory 
8ULC1LOS | (IL2 & >ISILY Career, 1 he 

Oakland College School, the largest &c 01] of the 
Kind in the State, does not DTCDAare &Q GOZzZeEN £&t1- 

aents apnually out of its hundreds, for adlmission 

tO coilege, 1] HVers ty Wilt have to create a 

love of hhera arnng as Well as fornich fa- 

| Cllitles, 80 that impatient young men can be 
led along irom vear to year with V1! and an en- 
tuuSlasm enperior to > StrONg teinntations to 


Þ 6.4 TL 1» 11) fin nootive a ”_ —_y 4 ” + 
EmyVark I1IL Wil cLCLLY LNLELL OELLES Q) DnSIness., L 5 the 


Standard tor at artment of Let- 
ters in the Urn 
it TOW 18 


it would require ome 


erSILY Were 10 be placed as high as 
'0 of California, 
0: the 8Cholastic 


OED T2 11 CO 3 $7 +}, ! } 
IOF QUINISSION TO TAG Cotte 


\ 
bush to find > enter at once | 
It no very high standard is required in the other | 
, —_ _ +1 ; [ 
departments, they might e tilled with 1088 (litR- | 
2ulty in the ouiset, We ontly hope the three hun- | 
Ired boys will be there to answer at the first rol! 
} - 3 y . 

3 Il. Just HLORY ound education are 

O be congratnlated that the University is much | 
1earer a tangible tact than ever before, | 
, ' 


fiſty boys qualified t: 


tie Iriengs of 
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Progress of the University. 
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an editice can be shaped, is 


tle wants of the University may require it, 


n . . « | the Tt , I 31 & *L\. 
Rz9lved, That this Board will prozeed at an | L1G UIGCANS pl; ( ed {11 
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their disposal as 1091H0WwsS ! 
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The report of the committee on the organization 


of the University contains some facts and sugges- 
tions of public interest, The five Colleges, which 
are realty $0 many departments constituting the 
entire Uniyersity, will be organized during the 
present year, viz.: Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, Civil Engineering and Letters. The Chairs 
of the resident Professors will be filled 80 far as is 
necessary for the present working of the Institu- 
tion, and a President will he chosen to preside over 
the 8ame. 

The several departments of the University, the 
committee think, can be opened for instruction in 
September, 1869, or in about a year trom this time, 
The reasons for delaying the opening of the Insti- 
tution for a year, are summed up in the following 
paragraph : 

It gives an opportunity to announce a general plan 
of the Uniyersity 10 the State, and to euggest a course 
of preparatory <tudies to the youth who desire to en- 
ter the Unjyersity, thus diffueing intelligence and in- 
ferest 11 anticpation of the opening of the University, 
It has an advantage that can hardly be oyer-estimated. 
in enabling us to give a certain completensess to the in- 
SUtulon at the beginning, Institutions must follow 
£mewhat the law of social development of the com- 
munities in which they arc founded. There is with us 
a demand 1or 4 degree of myturity and well developed 
Strength at the start. Without doubt, the Univyersity 
is to have an orderly growth end development, as have : 
a'l mNMMtutions lounded in the interest of the human 
mind, But it is not, like s0ome of the older insti- 
tutions of the country, to be ©plantea upon 8 
rock, and watered with melted 8now ” for a hnn- 
dred years. It is to be planted in the fruitful 
301] of ag magnanimous commonwealth, and to grow in 
tne genial climate of s liberal government, Therefore 
Itis to be ct forth, at the beginning, in dignity and | 
power equa] to the muniilcence tnut founded it, aud 
the parental care tt.at protects it, 

_ While, thcretore, it 23s irapogstble to extemporize the 
Universily either here or there, whether we cons1der it 


as an edifice of wood 11d stone, or an internal organ- 
190M Ol 1nteliectual life, it is of the greatest importance 
that its foundations 820uld not be merely a future 
PromiIse, but a result and atiainment at the beginning. 
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and which will afford temporary accommodations 
for all the departments. It has been «nggested, 
we bclicve, both in and ont the Board of Regents, 
that the first building $8hould he of wood. We 
trust that no 8uch sageestion will prevail. A ſrail 


and perizhable structure of wood would mar the 

whole site of the Umversity, and would in itselt be 

a wretched symbol of temr orizing and change. 
Such a plan would tall s0mewhart short of © s8et- 


[the University] equal to the muniticence which 
tounded it.” Let the structure be of the most 1m- 
perishable material. The hills are full of © goodly 
Stones,” out of which an edifice can be shapcd, fit 
«ymbol of strepgth and endurance, To build cf 
Wood would be simpiy beginning the work of 2du- 
cation with a sRam., For public buildings educate 
right or wrong as certainly as do tutors and pro- 
tessors, If prosp2rous business men choose to 
Duild villas of wood, with stunning obseryatories, 
but 80 frail that hodmen might kick them down 
with a reasonably thick pair of boots, let us at 
least have public bnildings conforming to 80me 
correct notions of etrength, symmetry and per- 
manence, and which do not outrage all principles 


of esthetic taste. A University of clap-boards 

would be the crowning burlezque of the times. 
The committee 8um up the means: pleced at 

their tsposal as follows : 

| The site'of 160 acres, valued at........ 4. 


\ 


The Seminary and Fublic Buiyzding Funds...... 100,000 


SOMMER. & os «ents Las rea aties oth 65 #406 6 #52 W0,000 


| $420,000 


Besides the proceeds of the 150,000 acres of Agricui- 
tural Lands, 


This last item is e-timated at the proxpective 
yalue of $1,000,000, There 1s in the report a just 
and even handsome recognition of the munificent 
donation of the College of California, Beside the 
lands bestowed, a tract of 40 acres is offered to the 
University at much less than its real value, $20,000, 
in order to o5tain funds to carry on the College for 
the present year, It is 8upposed also that the Col- 
lege will have property left, after paying all debts, 
to the value of $40,000, which will be transferred 
or held tor ot1er purposes, as the development of 
events may determine. The committee are & little 
over-s8anguine in the estimate that there will be 300 
applications from students prepared to enter the 
University at the outset, and that there will even 


| be a competition for places. We $8hould hke 
| to be 


assured that 80 hopeful an assertion 
would have more of fact than of fiction 
about it. But the truth is that there are not three 
nundred young men in California, nor eyen half 
that number, who are qualified by preparatory 
studies to enter upon & full University career. The 


Oakland College School, the largest school of the | 


kind in the State, does not preparo a dozen stu- 
dents 8p1nually out of its hundreds, for admission 
to college. * The University will have to create a 
love 0: liberal learning as wel! as fournish fa- 
cilities, 80 that impatient young men can « be 
'ed along from year to year with a will and an en- 
thusiasm £uperior to the strong temptations to 
embark in the active pursuits of business. It the 
Standard for admission to the department of Let- 
ters in the University were to be placed a> high as 
it noW is for admis*10n to the College of California, 
it would require 80me beating of the scholastic 
bush to find fifty boys qualified to enter at once. 
If no very high standard is required in the other 


departments, they might be filled with iess ditii- 
culty in the gutset. 


We only hope the three han- 
(red boys w:ll be there to answer at the first roll 
call. Just now the triends of sonnd education are 


to be congratulated that the Univereity is much 


nearer 4 tangible tact than eyer betore. 


_ Ld album wonmny ono We 


COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES, 


| Voluntary Advertisement. ] 


With a desire to extend information relabive tc 
our Colleges and Seminaries of Learning, and to 
reply to many inquiries which are made of us as tg 


- a nt oO —_ 


| 


The design is to erect one builang Wrren wy \ 
hereafter serve as the wing of a main building, the commencement of their New Terms, we here- 
with present accommodations fur 300 Students, with Voluntaril 


ting forth, at the beginning, in dignity and power | 


{ 


4 


OURTESY OP BANCROFT LIZ RY, 


— —  — — ——— 


COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND, 


Term commenced July 30, 


L. H, BrayTox and E, G. Beokwartn, Principals, 


Term commenced July 27. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY, 
(For Young Ladies.) 
Mrs, G. M. Buarg, Principal, 
Commenced July 20 


JANTA CLARA COLLEGE, SANTA CLARA, 
(For Lads and Young Men,) 
Rev. Father A, Varsi, S, J., President, 
Term commences Auguat 27. 


SAINT IGNATIUS' COLLEGE, 8. 3. 


Very Rev, N, Coxclarto, Pregident. 


Pparatory Clas8es commenced July 27. 
gh Classes, August 17. 


Grammar and 


JOLLEGE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, BENICIA, 
(Episcopal Azs0ciate Mission,) 


Rev, J. LLoyp Breck, D. D,, Dean. 


—————_ — 


SACRAMENTO SEMINARY. 
(For Yonng Ladies.) 
Herwan Pzrry, E3q., and Lapy, Principals, 
Term commenced July 29, 


)JLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, SANTA CLARA. 
Rev. D. TuTaiiL, Principal, 
Term commenced Aug. 6. 


\N JOSE INSTITUTE AND COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 
G, E. HovgGnros, Princlpal, 
Commenced July 30. 


{OUNG LADIES”! SEMINARY, BENICITA, 
Rev. C. T, Mitts, Principal, 
Commenced July 29. 


AN MATEO INSTITUTE, SAN MATEO. 
(For Young Li1dies,) 
Miss BuoxkMaAsTER, Principal, 
Commenced July 390, 


UNION COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Rev. R. F, HupparT, Principal, 
Commenced duly 6. 


SONOMA COLLEGE, SONOMA, 
Rev, W. N, CoxnnixnGaan, Pregident. 
Commenced August 3. 
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FEMALE © potlign ho Ta 24g 


EnrToRs ALTA: It was our fortune to'be present 
at tho first public exercises of the literary Societies 
(* Astheſias” and ** Concordia”) of this institution 
on Friday evening, March 13th. . Notwithstanding 


the inclement weather, a goodly number of th 


' patrons of the School and others as8embled at half- | 


' past 8even in the hall of the building, and listened 
for an hour and a half to an exhibition of talent 
and culture rarely excelled in any institution of 
the kind in our country. Music, yocal and instru- 
mental, original esgsays and poems, formed the 
Programme. 

The opening chorus, * La Baladine,” by Mis* 
Gawyer and Mizs Crane, called forth earnest ap- 
plause, and was followed by * Concert Polka,” 


/ y Publish the New Terms commenced 
pt 8UCh as have been made known to us: 


| (etin, the Union, or 
6 papers, he would find himself wholly 


—_— "Oo 


Sawyer, was 8kilfully performed, * Good Nig 

Beloved,” by Miss Parker, was deseryedly Wet 
The richness and command of voice, a{1eq TA 
grace and beauty of the s8inger, made it exceedingly 


fascinating. Then followed a talented gn4 1.6 ..: 
ez8ny by Mi:s Grier—* Unrecorded pod patriotio 
ing a depth of feeling and love of country tha web 
bt og Dano-ry to we author, We like to boy bec 
principles prevail among American ww... 
'* Beautiful Bird, sing on,” by Mis Ling men, 
charmingly sung. We bave eeldom heard a 1 on 
melodious and 8mooth voice, eyen from profecs;, © 
al - 8ingers; the highest notes 8truck the ear - 
pleasantly and 8oſtly as the dew falls upon fo 
| grass; the audience were not 8atisfied until the Ns 
luctant 8inger appeared a 8cond time. .* La Belle 
Amazone,” by Miss Crone, was splendigly Per» 
formed, when the exercises were cloed by a elect 
chorus—* The Evening Hymn,” Dr. Walsworth 
then announced to those pregent that hereafter 
these exercises are to constitute « perinanent fea. 
ture in the institution, to take place near the mid- 
4le of each term. ; 

After the musical and literary entertainment, by 
invitation of the President, pupils and guests r6- 
paired to the parlors and erjoyed @ couple of hours 
in pleasant, 80cial intercourse. The parlors and 
hall of the College being arranged in & circle, and 
communicating, the company naturally tozk vp 
the march, and thus a stream of heauty and 
gallantry continued up toll o'olock. Among thoee 

; pregent were Mr. MeGCline ard the pupils of his | 
| 8chool, and the grace and gallantry displayed by 
the young gentlemen reflected credit upon their in- 

structor and themselves. At 1l the bell «xummoned 
i1the young ladies to' their apartments, and the 
| throng took their departure. | 

This institution, notwithstanding its «trugzgling 

infaney, bids fair under the able management of 
Dr. Walsworth, its President, to becomes the centre 
of female education on this coas*. Pleazantly 10- 
cated in Oakland, the future Cambridge of the 
Pacific, commanding an extended view of the bay 
and city of San Francisco and tho islands, the 
Golden Gate and out to 8ea, vessels approaching 
and departing, the harbor plainly visible, the «ite 
is unrivalled in the world, Ltzelf retired and quiet, 
yet, comprehending within its range of view the 
109yements of the busy outer world, thus relieving 
the eye and mind from the zevere application and 
ennui incident to restrained youthful energy. We 
trust that it may receive the liberal patronage it 80 
richly deserves. A. 
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Journalium and Oratory. 


Calvin B. Me Donald, editor of the 
Oakland 7Transcript, in a recent i806 
of that paper, says: | v 

It seems remarkable that while 80 
many brillianFgg@ung men are being | 
2dneated for the professions of the- | 
logy, law and medicine, few or none | 
we fitting themse]ves tor journalists. | 
A few years ago the basiness of jour- | 
nalism was not incinded among the. 

Aearned Pr010551008, It was gener- | 
ly snpposed that a printer of ordi- 
boary intellidence conld go from the | 
*ase and edit a newspa; er, and that 


» 


dere, IN: —— =]e business conld be s8necessfully 


"arried on DY PerSUNIS who had but | 
little ability to sncceed in any other | 
profession.. But of late the public | | 
press has assnmed @ vast impefiance 
among the institntions of the coun- 
try, and it requyre e Services Ot. 
able and edat M. If one of the 
ablest lawyers elergymen were 
ealled snddenly to conduct the Pu!- 
| other influential 


unprepared for his diatios; he would | 
know nothing about the bhusiness; | 
much vyluable time would be lost 1m 
learning what is really a ditticalt art, 
and in the meantime he would prod- 
ably be considercd a failnre, both by | 


' the publisher an his cotlemporartes. 


He wonld be able to write a first-rate | 
article, perhaps; bat writing an ar- 
: + 4 # 
ticle 18 OnIVY Small POPTLON O! the | 


elegantly performed by Miss Parker. The riddle of jy ft bnsiness, We conld name | 


Flow the Money Goes” was then 80lved by Migss half a dozen 


Batterman, and did we not know that the names 
are all genuine, we might suppose that this one 
was aszuled for tho occacion; the poor man was 
terribly handled. The © Galop Brillants,” by Miss 
Harmon and Miss Belden, and *f Let Music and 
Song,” by Miss Lewelling and Miss Grier, were 
warmly applanded. An original poem by Mis 
Briggs showed decided talent and 
thoneht. Home, Sweet 
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Home,” by Mix publig mind becomes more 


very. able men, thor-! 
onghly edacated for some other Pro- 
fession, who have undertaken and 
failed in the bnsiness of journalis, 


Ls 


gm ply becanse they didn't know how. | 
As popular education advances, the; 
Journalist's bnsiness becomes more | 


earnegt ANd more ingportant and (lifticult; 1 | 
CADADI® | 


orator 
Woulk \ 
thoug] 
great ( 
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Facting, and nnless the journal- | 


od © Sn 7 Ac 
6618 @ 11M of original thought, POP | 
win stvie, and well informed, tae | 
- his | 


ic will not pay attention to 
 .- Or eVen read what he writes. | 
Wo might eanily name Several jour- | 
ils, dtherwise val able, whose ed1- | 
rial articles have little or no influ- | 1 
mee ON public opinion, becanse the | 
eriters are NOU fit for their SLILUatioNS 
and do no! anderstand the art which 
they protess. 

There lived in Athens a celebrated 
oalled Isocrates. He had a |? 


orator [& wV 
weak yoice and a timid natnre, and 


t ; ; 
owoat orator of Glass1C tiine, he could | 


ot gpeak*m public at all. Once only | 
1 t1r1ed it, and made a mortifying | 
mailnre: neyertheless his Panegyricus | 
ind other of his great orations have 
ervived more than two thonsand 
rars, He wrote orations and other 
men delivered them. It may seem 
wmewbat anomalons, but 18 18 true | 
that a man my be an orator withont | 
being a public speaker. Indeed, the 
pen orator is by far the more power- 
fn]: his words, if of suffictent 1impor- 
ance, are spoken to the world, and 
having been preservyed by the sorcery 
of types, are re-nttered and repeated 
oyer and over. A lhving thought, no 
matter where or by whom uttered, 
and onee stainmped npon paper, may 
Lover (lie. Tt 1s not obstrnected mn its 
Mcht by the snows of monntains or 
the floods of rivers; but having been 
for a time lost beneath the horizon, 
it may come np again and take 1ts was 
02 the orbit of eternity. 
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Untversity Matters .. Meeting of Roard of : | 
Regents. 


General George B. McClellan Elected President 
of the University. 

The Board of Regents vf the California University 
met jn this city at 2 P, M. yesterday. Twenty out of 
22 of the members were present, 

The 8pecial object of the meetiug was 8tated to be 


the clection of a President ot the Untversity, and that 
business was faken up immediately, X 

Mr, Hammond nominated for that office Gep, George 
Þ MoCtellan, of Penn+:ylvania. 

Mr, Urriavile nominated Prof, Jozeph Heary, of the 
Sinit2sonIan institfte, | 
Mr, Tompkins piaced Rev; H, Stebbing, of this city, 
n nominarion, «nd Mr. Stebbios nomivated F, L. 

U.ntead, of New York. 

A motion was made to postpone the ejection two 
r2&ks, avd on the ayes and nays being cslied, it was 
&«t, by & Tote of 6 to 13, | 

[he Board then tallioted for Pregident. with the 
"owing result : G. B, McClellan, 1: votes ; Rev. H, 
bins, 0 3 Prof, Henry, 1; F, L, Olhnsteae, 1, 

en, McCielion, having reveived a majority of the 
Wes Cast, was declared elected Preident of the Uni- 
raty, 4 

ir, Doyle introduced the following resolution, which 
"as adopted with but one dissenting vote: 

Re89ived, That the Presidgent of the Board be re- 
netted to Communvieate by telegraph to Gen, MeGlel- 
an ttic ?act of his election as Presiaent of the Univyer- 
ay of Ca'iforiio; ad earnestly request his acceptance 
0! 12:6 office, 

Yr, Doyle, of the Building Committee, presentcd & 
"port of that committee. jn which they recommend 
'at the premium for designs ſor a university building 
© 67,8rG64 to Wrigat & Saunders, archieccts,: of this 
"ty, The desiprr 38 for & frame building, egtunated to 
987 about $46,000, 

_ The Board was divided on the tnestion whether to 

1194 on the present site according to tHe plans or bLire 
i\buiiding in Oakland for the use of the Univercity, 

_ Vn this 8ubject the Committees reported that they 
ad aicertained that the building of the College of 
norm on Twelfth street, near Broadway, in Onk- 
aud, can be Obtained by the Board tree of rent, when 
ae Board organizes the clagses of the Univergity ani 
|College of Letters, 

Vn this branch of the matter the Committee gub- 
"80 a regoIntion to the following effect: ; 

Merowed, That the Committee be 1itructed to pro- 
"re rom the Coliege of Caiifornia a 1eage from August ' 

199, of the College Buiiding and Jot of land on ' 
FINN 87reBL, free of Teat, except taxes and repairs, for 
we of the Uniyerslty on condition that tho College 
Laters be organized with the full conrse at the tirae, | 
v24t guch of the students of the College «9 devire ft 
& 470 fount qualified, can proceed with their studies 
We Universtity, 

8 Committe g2t iorth the terms on which addi- 
MN 1ccommogrtions can bs $92tained from Mr, 
00, ang they 8ubuutteq 8n additional reso- 
"rn, to negotiate with E, C, Ses8jous for & 

Ve Sf the upper storics of the building proposed to 
*"Tected by bim on the 80utheast corner of Broad- 
Vond Tweltth streets, Oakian, 

Ale report was laid ou the table and further: action 
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lowing profezsors will be requisits on the organization 


| Hampzhare, formerty Siate Superintendent of Calit 


on it postpened. 


The Committee on Tastructiionu reported that the fol- 


Jniversity. | 
ay of Mathemo ties, Plyglcs and Indnetrial Me- 
ehgnics, Ancient Languages, 'ChemiStry, Mining and 
Metallurzy, Modern Languages, Agricuiture, Agri- 
cultural Chemiarry, Horticulture, Civil) Engineering, 
Arctuteetare and Military Science, Engiish Language 
and Literature, tacluding Rhetoric and logto, Geoto- 
gy, Botuny and Natural History, Intellectural and 
Moral Plilozophy, and Ancient and Modern History 
and Drawing. : 

Action ov this report was £150 po3tpone 
Bo3r'!) atjonurned, 


d. and the 
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EDUCATION, 

Brt railroads, wine, wool, brandy, wheat and rich 
lands do not alfue eonstitute & State, iducatwnatd 
ie1gi10G—the £choothoues #nd the church—are virgi 
e:ements, Witrovt these the Sts wontd be a Sodom. 
The isund«.rs of bhis common wenlth hare no? left them 
out, The school tund of the Siate alrendy amornrs t0 
$1,000,000 and is rapialy increasing, Every £caool! dis- 
trict has its library, 135 maps, charts and glubes, There 
is a State Board or Education and a Sizte Superin- 

, tendent, Out im the country, the olhter day, I 831Ww a 
' gigtit tqr a painter, A e£chovinouse ut cross roads, a 
| DOY Anu gir? On an oid white aorse, both astride, the 
buy in troat, books under their arms, dingaer basket in 
ham, riding to fchoul from {?hvr hange, four or tive 
miles distant, While we 8topped 10 water onr borses, 
they, too, SLopped to See a hay press in an adzjoiming 
field, gazing With CUriVus eyes WH1'G the MQCNING PEY- 
formed 1ts work, 
ECHOOLS OF AAY FRANCISCO, 

Come with me and take a lo0k at the sckouls of thi 

city, We climb the hill *1de, reach a large, £olid, gab 
stantial, building, $5 attractive without, as neat ws ar 


a: school buildings in Faztera Statcs, 1 ie rooms Ar 
Well tfinichea and furnished, mart as tidy as S0ap an 
£4nd and scrubbing brush can make them, Itis a girly 
8chovl—the Denman—-and Mr, Swett, @ gon of New 


nia, in charge, with about $00 girls under his care, , 
; Tieic eyes fre as bright, their cheeks as blooming 
their intellects as keen as those of the ivast, Transpors 
tation to this zide of the Sierra Nevada has diminisned 
{ NOue of the iron Or OXYgecn In the blood of this nsng 
generation, San F rayereco has the £ch001 System OL 
Bostov., Buildings, Qaigcipline, order, Precis:0n, ads 
vancement are the game, We have £cer' Worse E8ho0Is} 
ia Boston than this, and but tew if any better, 
A few minutes walk and we are at tte Lincoln} 
3chool—a building more Coetly than any 8cn00i touse 
in your city—buiit 10 ftlus}h times, elegant, aud in an 
aFchitcetural point of view an agorament to the city, * 
Flowers blocin in the well kept grounds in 1rent of 
the eqitice, and there Stands a Huey executed $5tatue 
of Prevident Lincoin, t+ gift of a public $pirited, 
patriotic citizen, Fhis 18 a boys' x8hgol, The cogme- 
politau character ot this Community 15 Cen a, the 
gchools, The head mater ot ns $choo! is a Pole; the 


Mere 


teacher of mugtc an Irichman., English, 1irizh, Geor- 


| man, Freuch, Italian aud Suuth American Cahildren 
are tound in the CIassSe&e, 


There Bs No machine in the 
world iize the couunovn £evauool gysrem ot the United 
Sintes for grinding un 0409s and ends and reaucmnyg 
rags to coinmon puly, The order, discipine and 
tacroughness maniiected in this seheot igexcelient, A 
V:8it to theee tyo schools is eufticient to smow that San 
Francisco is not a whit behind Eastern Cities in her 
Conmon $&eho0ls, Lhe city has a Nomnal Scuocl, ajs0 a 
8chocl for lie education of teacher:s, a High SChvocl io! 
boys, one for girls, one Latin, eight grammar, twenty 
tvur primary and oge Ccoiored gckool}, In 1560, the 
number of clularen 11 tae city under 15 years of ?ge was 


{ 12,116; the census of ings year g1ves 34, 720, an 1crease 


of about 300 per cear, 20,000 of ihese are intiie $cugois, 
Deing educated at a1 annual expenge of $320,090, The 
priuucipals or the high  &choo)ls have a *alary of $2,500, 
gol; the female avistants in the high schoviz receive 
$1,200, goid, The principals of the grammar schooils 
receive $2,100; 8ub-ma$ters, $1,500; .termmale- avzistants 
irom $609 lo $1,000, , 

AN attempt was made by the Romanists, gome time 
tince, I understand, co obinin aprropriations for tne 
schocls under their Charge, which was delegted. They 
have 12 private *cuools under their control, with an 
altenaance 07 avout 3,400 pupils, including young men 
preparing for the priesthoo0d, Besides public £cacoly, 
there are 76 vr more private sclio0js, but the standard 
of education in them is far vetow that afforded by the 
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Daring a few months pastther# have been 
current rumors that the Democratic majority 
of the Board of Regents of the State Univer- 
8Ity were considering tho gdvisability of 


 choozing. General George B, McClellan as 


President of the nascent institution, The 
leading journals of the State protested- in ad- 
Vance againet a choice which would be man- 
if-stly distasteful to a large portion of the 
State, and would, in itself, be unadvisable 
and blundering. Notwithstanding this, how- 


ever, the political gentlemen who control the 


[ideney of the University. 


{in opposition to the 


Board of Regents have thought it better to 
extend a compliment to their late banner- ! 
| bearer in a Prezidential campaign” than to | 
consult the interests of the University by | 
calling to its head 80me man who has been | 
identified with educational intereste:; and has 
not created personal antagonism as a politi- | 
cal candidate and partizzgn., On Tuesday 
night last the Board of Regents, by a party 
vote, elected General McCle:lan to the Pres- 


This result will be received - with re- 
groet by -the friends of education in the 
Stats, and It is the first gevere blow. at the 
budding prosperity of- the in:ttitution which 
has yet been levelled. It is not worth 
while to inquire into the abilities of General | 
McClellan as a scholar and an executive 
officer; they may bo admitted to be very 
great, and there will still remain the fact | 
that he has received this compliment from a 
partisan, majority of the Board of Regents, | 
known objections | 
»f a large and influential portion of the 
people ofg* this State, whos 8ympathy 
and cordial cooperation are absolutely 
needed to 8uccessfully carry on the Uni- 
versity, General McClellan has never had 


or State, whatever his politics may be. 


| only on a man whose natural abilities and 


any experience as an educator, and, ap- 
parently, his only ground of acceptance with 
the political gentlemen who compose & 
majority of the Board are his s&er-: 
vices in the army and his ungsuccessful | 
candidacy for the Presidency by the Demo- | 


_ cratic party in 1864, No euch man can ever | 


be acceptable to the whole people of this 
We 
8hould oppose the selection of any prominent 
Republican on the 8game grounds, and we 
believe that a majority of the citizens « fl 
California will agree in saying that the choice 
of a President for the University 8hould fall 


education fit him for the place, and whose 
'political record and opinions have created 
no antagonisms or partisxanships, When 
guch a man cannot be found we may be re- 
duced to othor and less desirable choice. 
This action of the Board of Regents, how- 
ever it may be hereafter reconsidered, is cal- 
culated to excite grave apprehension among 
he friends of the University. It shows that 
the Regents are controlled by a majority of : 
embers 80 biassed by party feeling and 
vaturated with party spirit that they are 


z . . * /3 m - 
Willing to cacrifice the prosperity of the in- 


titution, the governance of which is placed 
in their hands, to the purpoze of in- 
;dulging a small and narrow partisan 
prejudice. If this reckless disregard of the 
popular wish is always to characterize the 
working majority of tho Board, we may as 
well write its epitzph here and now—* Died 
of too much Politics,” It is possible that out 
of this disastrous wreck of what we had 
fondly hoped would be a pride and honor to. 
the State and coast sxomething may yet be | 
8aved. But the signs are unfavorable; poli- 
ticians have not been able to forget that they | 
are partisans, and they have taken & ztep' 
which, if persevered in, must wean from the 
University a large aud $8ubstantial element 
whose Support is neces8ary to ingure its 
complete success, 
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11% YRESIDENCY OF THE STATE 
UnrversTy.—When it was first em- | 
nounced that George B. McClellan had | 
;been geriously spoken of as President of 
'our young State University, those who 
really desired to have an. educaticnal 
imstruction to meet the demands of the 
State ridiculed the idea. No one be- 


lieved "that any xet..of men could be 
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found 80 utterly lost” to the fitness of 


things as to select a man entirely unac- 
quainted with the educational interests 
of the country, without any expeiience 
whatever to qualify him for the posi- 
tion, and to place in his charge an insti- 
tution'snch as our State University.— 
The University is to be an institution 
devoted to. the education of the children 
of this State. It is to consist of s8cien- 
tific, agricultural and mining branches. 
The man selected ag Pregident 8hould 
be thoroughly conversant with the in- 
terests of this State. Even the scien- 
tific men who come from the East, and 
attempt by the old laws and principles 
to measure the mysteries of California, 
are entirely lost, and their foolish theo- 
ries are laughed at as prepusterous by 
the more ignorant practical workmen 
among us,” To expect therefore that 
because McClellan, who knows nothing 
of our State,and who has not even been 
in the United States for five years, 
ghould be qualified to build up s8uch an 
institution is simply nonsensical, He 
may be all that his friends claim for 
him, an efficient railroad manager and 
a General of 8uch eminence as to enti- 
tle him to the name of *Young Napo- 
levn” and a 84van equal to Whitney 
and yet entirely unfit for the position 
to which he has been called. 

California people: have learned that 
it will not do to pattern after people on 
the other s8ide of the continent, and the 
wants of our people and the demands 
of the State can only be understood 
after careful 8tudy of the conditions.— 
These a 8tranger are entirely ignorant 
of, and' tor this reason McClellan, even 
if he were a 8econd Solomon, is not fit- 
ted for the place to which ho has been 
called. . What does he Know about the 
agricultural resources and demands of 
Califorcia? How can he as President, 
build up the mining department of the 
University? If the regents will satis- 
factorily angwer these questions they 
will be blameless, but it they caunot 
they are guilty of cruelly sacritlcing the 
iife and vigor of the institution of which 
they are the guardians for mere party 
purpoges, . They have not performed 
their duty with a view to build up an 
educationgsl institution, but have at- 
tempted®to make it a refuge for disap- 
pointed and* defeated partizans, and 
make the present administration of the 
State University as fine a 80urce for 
robbing the the State as the Peniten- 
tiary was under early Democratic, ad- 
minigtrations. =_ 

We of California are a practical peo- 
ple and we want practical teaching. — 
We care nothing about the sham aud 
8hadow for which MeClellan was 80 
eminently distinguished while in, the 
army. We want a State University 
where men will be educated and fitted 
for entering upon the dutics of practical 
every day lite; where knowledge will 
be obtained which will enable men to 
comprehend great problems of import 
to the State; where commerce, manu- 
factures and finance may be understood. 
We want educated farmers, who will 
g0 forth into the State and make the 
rich g0il increase in production and yield 


more resources, through the practical 


2pplication of the knowledge obtained 
in the State Schoo!. We want miners 
who can make 8cientific princlples and 
practical knowledge accord, and who 
can make science and experience work 
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.J. Whyte, of St. Ignatins College. 


together in the development. of mines 
and the working of ores. We want 
neither dead languages, defunct Gener- | 
als or a fossilized University. The! 
Boayd of Regents have determined to} 
give us all by the appointment of Me- | 
Clellan to the important position of | 


Prezident., 


— 


Educational Institutions of the Pacilic 
Goast, 


——————————— 


Not a few persons of sterling moral 
weight and worth are laboring in the edn- 
cational institutions of the Pacific Coast, 
To their veiw the field, in the main, 1s one | 
of hope; their study, and the resnlts of | 
their Tabor, relate to the future, when | 
younger brains shall rule the <itnation. | 
Frequently under-appreciated, their canse 
and their element of feeling are yet well 
worthy of our interest, We therefore ap- 
pend a list, as perfect as we have been able 
to make it with the resonrces at hand, of 
the leading educational institutions of the 
coast, omitting the common and higher 
public schools, For portions of the infor- 
mation we are indebted to Rev. B. P. 
Veeder, President University College; O. 
P. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; John T. Barry, editor of the 
Monitor; Senor Marsitlino Martinez, Attor- 
ney at Law (late of Mexico); and'Rev. BR. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


| Univrersity College. Located at University 
Mound {near Bay View Park, beyond the 
| Missi0n). City department, on Stockton 
street, near Union ;Square. Rev. P. V. 
Veeder, A.M., Acting President, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Mental Philosophy; 
Rev. Thomas Kirkland, A. M., Professor of 
Latin and Greek; 'Thomas A. Robinson, 
Professor of Mathematics and Book-Keep- 
ing; G. C. Arnold, Ph. D., Professor of 
Physics and Modern Languages; A. Conlon, 
Professor of French and Drawing. School 
f Practical Chemistry and Assaying, Thos. 
| Price, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. Av- 
rage attendance, about 130 students. 

| St. Ignatius College, Market street. Sus- 
:ained by the Jesnit Fathers, having been 
 2ztablished by the ageney of funds sent 
from Italy. V. Rev. N. Congiato, $S. J., 
President; Rev. OC. A. Barchi, 8. J., Prefect 
of Studies—Professor of French; Rev. Jos. 
Tadini, S. J.,  Professor of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Ethies and Chemistry; Rev. E. 


Messca, S. J., Professor ol Natural Philos- 
ophy and Chemistry; Rev. D. Marascha, 
'8. J., Treasurer, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Rev, M. O'Ferrell, $S. J., Professor 
of Classics, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Astron- 
zomy; Rev. F. Sullivan, S. J., Professor of 
! Classics and Arithmetic; Rev. J. Buchard, 
\S. J., Chaplain; Rev. R, J. Whyte, 8. J., 
ſRev. J. Afﬀrachino, 8. J., Mr. J. W. Lan- 
'non, Professors of Latin, Greek, English, 
| Arithmetic, History and Geography; Mr. 
J. O'Donoghne, Professor of Commercial 
Course .and Penmanship, English Gram- 
mar and Arithmetic; Mr. J. ÞP. Campbell, 
Mr. J. O'Dwyer, Teachers in the Prepara- 


tanght. 


A 


cent, President. Attendance, 95, ang ; 

creasing. In San Francisco, Father Taki 
18 Principal. There 1s a corps of w 
instructors, "M 

Presentation Convent School, for Cirls 
Mother Mary 'Therese Comerford Pri = 
pal. Attendance in 1867, 879. Bas 

Unirersity School, Post street, 
George Bates, A.M, 

Union College, corner of Second and Bry 
ant streets. Boarding and day s8&hog9] D. 
Huddart, Principal. S$Snstained by th | 
Episcopaltans. Formerly this School lad | 
quite a number of stndents from Mexicy | 

City Female Seminary, on O'Farrell Str of 
Principal, Rev. C. R. Clark. Wa 

 Sisters of Notre Dame, at the M 18810N 

Grace Female Inslitute, No. 618 ( 
street. Miss D. 8. Prescott, 
Attendance in 1867, T1. 

Home Inslitute, No. 218 Eddy street. Mis: 


Principal, 


zallf TRA 
(Episcopal. 


J. G. Prince, 

There are a nnmber of generally 
private schools, kept by foreigners to 80m 
extent, in which French, German, etc. Pong 

| Special instractions in various arts 
and protess10ns are also given by Private in- 
dividuals, Amongst these are thedrawins 
fer.o.ng, darcing, and boxing schools, —tog 
numerons to mention, —and several ag%av- 
ing and metallurgical establishments whey 
instruction 1s given. 

Schools in the mechanical trades have not 
yet been .inangurated in this country, 


thongh they are operating with great s8nc- 


gess in £ome European countries whore tho 


laws concerning apprenticeship are far 
more strict than they are in America, and 
thenecessity,consequently, for 8nch instrac- 
tion, to those who would become mastors 
in their trade, less nrgent than it is here. 
The only distinct public professional schools 
are: | 

Toland Medical College, located near North 
Beach. 
Professors: 


Bennett, M. D., Henry Gibbons, M. D., 
ance 1n 1867, 34. 1 


Montgomery street. E. P. Heald, Presi- 
dent, Superintendent of the Course of In- 
s$truction, and Lecturer on the Science of 
Accounts; James L. Fields, Principal of 
the Practical Department, Professor of 
Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, and 


- Lecturer on Bnsiness Correspondence and 


the Cnstoms of Trade; VF. C. Woodbury, 
Principal of the Theoretical Department, 
and Instructor in the Science of Accounts 
and Commercial Calcnlations; W. A. Per- 
kins, Assistant Instructor in Book-keeping 
and Arithmetic; P. O. Sullivan, Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphic Department; D. 
M. Knowlton, Professor of Phonography; 
J. P. C. Allsopp, Professor of Modern Lan- 
gnages, 

Pacific Business College, Mechanics' Insti- 
tate Building, Post street. A. de Lagnna, 
President; James Vinsonhaller and Messrs. 
Seren1, Julian, Day and Shear, Tnstructors. 

Specially worthy of mention in this con- 
nection are the pnblic— 

Boys' High School, Theodore Bradley, 
Prineipal; A. T. Winn, J. M. Sibley, A. L. 
Mann and Mrs. C. L. Atwood, Assstants. 


cipal; Mrs. Caroline R. Beals, Miss BE. A. 

Cleveland, Miss S. A. Barr, and Madame V- 

(rx. Brisac, Ass1stants. | 
State Normal School, Market 8treet. W. 


ton, Miss E. Honghton and Mrs. Þ. Clark, 
As8i8tants. Attendance, 125, 

Schools for the Education of Chines? in 
this city are kept by the Rev. Mr. Looms, 
in connection with the Presbyterian Mis- 
Sion, and by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, in con- 


tory Department; Mr. J. Egan, Teacher in 
the Elementary Department. Attendance, 
total, aboat 400, 'Terms, per month, from 
$3 to $5. 

St, Mary's College, Bernal Heights (four 
miles 80nth of the city), Boarding school, 
8nstained by the Society of Christian Broth- 
ers—Wwho are not ordained priests, but de- 
voted to a particnlar canse. Brother Vin-! 


\o-= 
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mection with the Methodist Mission, both 
being well attended. "The inducement to 
the Chinaman is, that a little knowledge of 
English enables them the more readily to 
*turn a penny.” Amongst the Chines® 


themselves, instruction is giyen privately, 
by individuals depending entirely upoÞ 
their pers0nal reputation and acquaintance 


Small 


Cirls' High School, Ellis H. Holmes, Prin- | 


T. Lucky, A.M., Principal; Henry P. Carle- 


H. H. Toland, M. D., President. | 
James Blake, M. D., L. C., 
Lane, M. D., J. F. Morse, M. D., Thomus | 


Thomas Price, M. D. Students in attend- 


The California Business University, 424 
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AT OAKLAND, ETC. "A 


lege of ( 'alifornia—abont to be merged 
” . the State University. The old faculty 
4 instruetors consist of 8. H. Willey 
ident, Rev. Martin Kellogg, Professor 
' Languages, . Rev. Henry Durant, Pro- 


-y Department, zeparately known as the | 
llege school; Rev. 8d. H. Bray LON, A. M., 

-1ncipal; Rev. H. Beckwith, Associate 
'ivipal Fred. M. Campbell and W. OC. 
= Azsistants; G. Copenhagen, Paul 
* and A. D. A. Champion, instructors 
Languages. Attendance in 


; Foreign 
wllege school, 160; yearly expense Per 


U olleg 

- pil, 8300, 
Gate Thulveraldy, at Berkeley, near Oakland 
named after Bishop zerke ley, who, in 
io last century, immortalized bimself by 
writing the poem, 

« Weatward, the star of empire makes its way,” 


—— 


1 State University 18 not yet fnlly organ-! 
ol and will not be opened before Septem- 
r. 1869, It is in charge of a Board of 
ws nts. consisting of Messrs. Haight, | 


— Holden, Fitzeerald, Ryland, Ham-| 
yond, Archer, Parker, Butterworth, Doyle, | 
Watt, Moss, Dwinelle, Stebbins, Felton, 
Hallidie, Ralston and Reed. No President 
x been elected yet. The only Professors 
Stet arc the brothers Le Count, of South 
ro0lina, on Natural History, Geology and 
"omistry, and Dr. Fisher " of Grass Val-| 
» on Mining and Met allur gy. The Col- 
"_ of California will be e1 radnally and | 
tirely merged into the State U niversity. 
"Oakland Seminary for Young Ladies, Oak- 
ml, Mrs. G. M. Blake, Principal. Miss 
Julia A. Rappleye, Miss Matilda Lewis and 
\liss Snsie N. Jewett, Assstants; W. 


71 Languages . Attendance, IVY. 

/ College Of the Pacific, Oakland. 
v. BE. B. Walsworth, Principal: Prof. D. 
Stone, Ass1stant. Attendance e, 100, 
SiSLers of Notre, Dame, institution for ie- 
bales, 

BS. Darid MeOClure's Classical School, 
war Oakland. Eighty pupils. 

Union Academy, at San Ramon, Contra 
Costa County. Prof. King, Principal. 
Cumberland Presbyterian,) This inst1- 


tation was recently burned down, but 18 to 
bh rahnilt without Aol 


SOUTH OF THE BAY, 


(Roman Catholic), 
Nor py" Varsi, S. J., President and Prefect 
of Studies: Rey. Joseph Caredda, 8. d., 
Vico-Procident and. Prefect of Classes; Rev, 
Pollanno, S..FF., Professxor of Divinity; 
Rey, A. Branengo, $. J., Professor of Nat- 
ml Philosophy and Elementary Chem- 
wry; Rev. Joseph M. Neri, S. J., Profes- 
of Analukin al Chemistry and Mineral- 

- Rev. F. Veyret, 8. J., Professor of 
Aa oY and Mental Philosophy:; Rev. 

: Young, S. J., Professor of Enghish Lit- 
ature and Arithmetic—Chaplain. Rev. 
\ Traverso, S. J., Professor of Ancient 
ungnages and French: Rev. E. M. Nat- 
ln, S. - Mr. B. Mahon, Mr. D. O'Con- 
al Professors of English and Elocution; 
', P. A. Barcelo, S. ]., Professor of Math- | 
natics and Spanish ; Rev. G. Mengarini, 
\. J.,, Treasnrer; Rev. F. Prelato, S. J., 
4sistant Treasurer: Rev. A. Guerrieri, S. 
þ , Disciplinarian; Mr. J. Pascal, Professor 
f M:; athematics, 


l'e male 


Sta Clara College, 


Book- -Keoping, Terman, 
Dr awing and Violin: Mr. J. Lawrie, Pro- 
f2880r of Piano; Mr. E. Vile, Ass1stant 


Profegsor of Piano: Mr. LL. Fernandez, 
Professor of Penmanship; Dr. H. H. War- 
mrion, Attending Physician; Mr. J. Bog- 


0, 8. J., Infirmarian. There are more- 
OVer five Assistant Disciplinarians and 


leachers. Attendance—boarders, 162; day 
lichary, 29; total, 191. Terms for board- 
, lodging, tnition, W ashing and mending 
linen, 8chool stationery, VIZ., Paper, ink 
nd pens; medical attendance and medi1- 
ines, fnel, light, baths, etc., per session of 
months, $300. If more than two broth- 
= enter the College, each additional one 
ws only $200 per s8ession. 
Cuiver 'Sily of the Patific, (Methodist) for 
wt $6xes, Santa Clara, Rev. T. H. Sinex 
V.D., President; Milus H. Gay, A. M., 


Ateie n& Languages: I, H. Van Sohaiok. 


«ox of Ancient History, in the Prepara-| 
© 
| German; 


| George M. Shack, Music. 


vhranbstadter, Music; Mlle. Hermet, Mod-! 


_—y - , </ » . l . | 
FEnglhsh Department; L. J. Megerie, Book- | 
keeping 4 poor Attendance—males, | 

| 


+ total, 146. Yearly expense | 


1,200' volumes, 


67, females, 
per pupil $ 24390. Library, 

Female Collegiate Insitute, (Methodist 
Episcopal), Santa Clara. Rev. D. Tuthill, 
Principal; Mrs. C. V. W. Tathill, 
tress; Miss H. g. De Lamater, French and 
Miss L. N. Widney, English 
branches; H. M. Gay, Ancient Langu: 2008; 
Attendance, 79; 
expense per pup1! $300 to $040. 

Academy of the Sisters of Notre Dame, for 
young ladies, San Jos6. This is the p: rent | 
establisghment of a number of similar insti- 
tations in different parts of the State. 
There 1s a branch at Santa Clara. 

The Sisters of Charity have ednecational 
institntions at San Juan, and Santa Oruz ; 
also on Market street in San Francisco. 

San Jose Inslitute, at Ban Jose, for boys 
and girls. George E. Houghton, 
pal. 

Boarding and Dat School, at Watsonvy1lle. 
Prof. William Van Doren, Principal. 

Boarding School at Santa Cruz, Mr. P1- 
oda, Principal. 

High School, at Los Angeles. Dr, T. H. 
Rose, Principal. 

A s8eminary is in contemplation at San 


| Buenaventura. 


St. Vincent College, at Los Angeles. Rev. 


Thomas MeGill, President. Attendance, 
120. 
Inslitution of the Christan Brothers, at 


Santa Inez, Santa Barbara Connty. Broth- 
ers Doven and Nolan, Principals. 
Francisean College, in the town of Santa 
Barbara, (Order of $St. Francis). B. Shee- 
han, President. Attendance, about 650. 
NORTH OF THE BAY. 


Pacific Methodist" College, (for both sexes), 
Vacaville. Rev. J.R.' Thomas, DD., L.L.D., 
President, Moral and Intellectual Science ; 
Charles S. Smith, Mathematics; Rev. John 
C. Simmons, English Literatnre; F. A. 
Thomas, A. M., M. D., Latin and Greek ; 
J. M. Kirkpatrick, Primary Department; 
Miss Mary I. Thomas, Ass1stant; Miss 
Alice Ridge, Music. Attendance, 209. 'Þn- 
ition per annum, $30 to $80; board $5 per 
week. 

Sonoma College School, (Cumberland Pres- 
byterian), Sonoma. Rev. W. N. Cunning- 


Þr ecep- | 


| 


| 


Prine1- 


_ 0 ———_——__—— 


ham, Prineipal; Z. J. MeConnell, Assist- | 
ant; Miss IE. A.;Abbott, Assistant. Attend- 
ance, 79. 

Petaluma College School, (Baptist). Mark | 


Bailey, Principal. Attendance, 83. Yearly 
expense per pupll, $3U0 to $9580, 
Tnstitution at Pe talum: a, nader the care of 
Prof. BE. S. Lippitt 
Napa Collegiate Professor WV. 


[nslitute. 


g. 'Tarner, Principal. Aitendance, 125. 
Cost per 8tndent, $500 to $400. 
Young Ladies Institute, at N an, under 


the care of Mizs McDonald and sister. 

Benicia Young Ladies Seminary, formerly 
under the charge of Miss Atkins; now mn 
the hands of- Rev. C. 'T. Mills and Mrs, 
Milly, 


mica, 
'cipal. 


Mr. Wells, Principal. 
IN THE VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Hesperian College Schoo!,. (*Disciples or 
Yolo 


Christian Church ”), at Woodland, 
County. J. M. Martin, A. M., Principal ; 


G. N. Freeman, Principal Preparatory De- 


partment; Professor Hollo, Music © De- 
partment. Attendance, 120. 
Sacramento Young Ladies" Institute, Rev. 


. W.S. Hunt, Principal. 


Select School for Girls, 
Rev. Mr. Perry, Principal. 


Poston's. 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Ditto at Grass V alley. 


| Creighton, Principal; Prof. 


I 


Alexander Academy, at Healdsburg. Rev. 


at Sacramento. 
Marysville Young Ludies* Seminary, Mrs. 
at Marysville, 


Stockton Seminary, for both sexes, (Epis- 


copal). Formerly in charge of Prof, Van. 
| Doren. 
Visalia Select Seminary, Prof, $S. G. 


re 


| Acade my of the Dominican Sisters, at Be- 
Sister Maria Thomas Golden, Prin- 


Thomas How: | 


| ell, Assistant. 


Attendance, 90, 
We sball extend this article next week, 
mentioning schools in Oregon, Mexico, eto, 
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University of Cai Mceting of the 
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An adjourned 1 NYT of the Board bf ReFtnis of 
the Umyersity « (3:1067N12 Was hetid YE {eraay 41icr 
L Wil rt p ; þ CIAL 1170, Maj. 
; LOW | 10 he \ | Were pre. 
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Mr, Butterworih ctiered a resolution that a Commit- 
tee Of taree ye appo:ntcd Dy the PFretident of tie 
Board, t0 pscerigin and report at an early day wnetler 


A more £euitabie site tor 1 x. 
be found than the ons at Berkele Y. 
On motion of Mr, Ryla: ind the res0;ution Was 


he specilal order tor the meeting in January, 


AiVersity buildings Cann! 


11140 


The next busineess in order was the election of Pro- 
1CSSOTS, lhe Profegsat hip Of Ancient Lanzuazes 
being the lirst called up, Prof, Martin Kellogg, now 
GCoOUpPy Ing tHe 8SAmC 10N in the College of Calitor- 
Nia, W45 Nominate l, ana warmiy ado: 64 by Revent 
Merritt, 1 TITLES Tf MeRee and oftlie: Fron "5 
$ttements 10N5Ge It ; p pears it Prof cliogs 
6 16UUR LO « q < ile, and delivered tie valediciory of his 
C1458 and C2 rri Q4 ON all tht | Fo j4 W711 T1 mit 


oats elected, 

The Protessorsbip 07 Cniemis! 
lurgy being 1ext in order, D1 
Grass Valley, formerly of Conn 
unanimously, Eddorsen 
the mo*t emment 


S1IBINg, and Metal 
Cticut. was clected 
ents OL Dr, Fi8ner, 


men Of fcience 1n the 


C0UL try were 


PFeSentco. Let ters were read hon £uch men &s Prof, 
B. $01 LHORLRKALYE J x No P 4 ON, Brow I, 4924 (1 Pie OL; }!£&3J018 
F, Ot, J OY, ant iiinbatl , and Þ OT. BI: Ke, C1 Cornell 
Unive rSlRY, I"'F0f, B: uns el WW. Johnson, Protessor 1:1 
tne BI il! TY Th l 1Entific OL 1001 or 18 'e $1>< als Im 
tne Iighest terms of Dr. Visher as 1 teacher in itose 
DIANCNGs, ne ha ViDPz been Cluployed trere as an yu5citts 
ant, ie 1s 2150 4 critical Frevch and German Scholar 

and has had the VER! RIC of 8 COUr%2 of Studies jr f + 
Universiges of Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Paris, 13 


has ais0" the a p 4- 1 ady infage of 
practical acquainignee vi 


SCVCEra! \ [0 
ith miring in Californi 


_—_ 
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The remain & PXC 1G88U!861]) 10 be Hiliead at thi 
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Joh LL Lo! weeks 


elected, Prof, 


} of CG: 
LeC 
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Was NAN Mev iy 


One nas 1i1:6 CUR ftied endorve- 


ment of Prof, Louis ro 8612, RG Spears of hin in the 
liz! pug terms as t2 His Catiouns and ENCCC5G 23 ft 
teacher He has equal or hign testimonials trom roy, 


Heury 01 tic Smiths "081A T Ty: inte, Tr Pref, Francis 
H. Smith of the Uni IVY er  Virvinia, 
| wew gd Ven more pro [e880 5 kre tO be Clected, ut 
44 ogra V\ a8 det LEITCH until the next mc eting, 

_ 2Do $216 proiesxors was tixed at $360 Per 


ry at thc 
0a'n, to com mMmence wien- iheir SCrvices ar2 10- 


qui: ed—ubout one year irom the present time, 
The rex orted dec Ninati 2 of Gen. MeCl: oO WAL 
'onfirm ed, it any re! 29 CCn cafved, Gove. 
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Aa New Site for University. 
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1 
nay, Mr 


. Butterworth introduced 
a Commitrtec charged with the 
rat an carly 
the Univyersity 


tOofore 86lect ed 


and reporti:n any 
whether a more 
cannot be found than the one 
at Berkley, ncar Oakland. 


We F ial [ 


S$G1taÞD!'c Bite for 


Cre 


SORE thi were £ectt!c: 
of the | future Univer>ity. 
{nat 190 acres were given to 
the 8tte of the Universily, 


£4 I 4 £1 x 
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this condition was £0 plain y CXPres8Se6q (1 Implied 
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LOWACLG C110N of ancotheoy  Waouida bo 1n- 
consistent with honorable dealing 

It the enoice of a $1te is really a an O0PÞen queSiion, 


the recolution, al- 
that it has a mis- 
Something onght to be con- 
0 the rinanimous jndgment of a large 
of educated men, \ Who, 
Crimination, 
institntio! 
an existence. If 
SUM the Regent 

donor te nag 

given for the #itc of a 
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IMPYess 
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tendency 7 


firs! 10N 18 
Cnlevous 
ceded t 
With a pains-taking dis- 
8clecied this 6ite 
long beiore the Board of Ro 


©1te 


rOnts had 
a 18 Chocen, We Pre- 
\f1eent property £0 
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by Some of 
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for an educational 
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the quick 
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populous neighborhood. And for this 
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prefer Oakland to Berkley 
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A thoneang Young men and 
| « 11 A} oh fy 1 f Th q 
LIN, ICT AYC ACCOIMINMC 
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PUP125, g000QR SOLELY, SUMICIONT 1s0lation, and 
þ __ ls . _ . {| X b 6 3 
AUVUNnuance Of room. Al} th 


AJCES WOUIC At 6COMme friture tim 


WW, There 15 neither a railroad nor a lerry, 


hood, 


L078epOW Cr, Within hailing distance. 


we cannot look for any of these accessories. 


 Guestion of 
AOSLArIeS are tO be created, and D1aces 
they already 


Anu yel, 
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| COLLEGE OR HIGH - SCHOOL 
| ' FOR BOYS. 


OOO  ———_ 


Last week we penned an article on the | 


Importance of establishing a high-school tor 


__ i 4 p Lk | , , l 
qQUESN0N TAat the cite of u a1 


, 4 4, a s - _ , Y, he 
OZ) QUCESUON, VE SUU 


C Place are mutual helps to each oth 
WOmen, more or 1: 


| In that article we 8ald 
| nothing in disparagement of the efficiency or 
management of our public schools. But, on 
| the contrary, we then felt it our duty to ac- 
| knowledge that our public school was & 
| model institution in 


| 
{ 


| which, we verily believe, 4 better does not 
*Xist In this State. But we averred the fact 
| to be, and again repeat it, that Vallejo in 
this, her day of rapid development and 


boys In this city. 


its 8phere, and than 


growth, demands s0mething more than a | 
| | 


common-school in which to train up her 


thousand boys for the duties of lite, and to 


it them to Lear an honorable part in the po- 
litical and financial daties of State and na- 
nature to 

Was, We 


10N, NOW $00N, In the coursc of 


be entrusted to them. The time 
when $8uch a school as we 
under Professor Simonton's 

managment, would have met most, it notall, 
| the requirements of education requisite to 
| fitting the youth of the county for the prac- 
| tical purmuits of life, but that time is past. 


We live in an «ge where science is the ac- 


again repeat, 


now have, 


—— 


knowledged potentate, and wo to the aspir- | 
Ing and ambitious youth who understandeth 
or heedeth not her mysterious teachings. 


a Ie ens 0 


The farmer must Le a geologist and miner- 
| ologist. The politician and Stutesman, as 
well as the professional man, must be a lin-' 
quist, The mechanic must have a scientilic 
merchant 

nust bo a liberally educated scholar, and 

80 With every pursuit in life. The times, 

(herefore demand a higher standard of edu. | 
cation than is attainable in our public 
schools, be they ever 80 pertect, under the 
existing laws governing popular equeation, 
| We repeat, therefore, that our duty to the 


knowledge of his vocation; the 
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IALIONS tor boarding 


1elps and appli- 
; be found at Berk- 
Icy. The most important of them are wanting 
Nor | 
Seltiers enough to make a comtoitable neighbor- 
But were adequate U niversity buildings to 
De erected there, something more enduring than 
clapboards and patty, an attractive village would 
10 doubt, spring up in the Vicinity of the new 
[nStitution. Thero would be & ferry landing in sight |; | 
ot the property, and a railroad, with £team or 
BO long as 
the University 1s on paper, and the edncationa] 
Kite 1s put up to-day and hauled down to-morrow, 


relative value of an icolated position where thess 
\\ [1670 


zettled, will be deemed by many to be an ominous 
Step backward, instead oi an Cncouraging ON War 


—_— 


4b | 
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7 $11onld be near to a townR 01 


rYeatONn, ! 
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Th 
CL 


exq1is8Þ, will probably be considered, 
the discusston of a Uniyersity site 


ar aiter ihe whole question was snpposed to be 


In fixing the site at New Alma- j\| 
ve call Mr. Butterworth's particular |! | 
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Q $SIte 158 BOW to be openet,, the | 
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1 


| of Suffering the parents to send their child- | 


| 


' even Sonoma ani Vacaville have each a 


j 


ſ 
| 


| named, will insure the dexired effect. 
'8Uch an institution would pay, no one who 
| will Call the roll of the 1,200 children 11 
| this city, and also mark the rapid increase 


| 


| of population, will question for a moment, 


$6lves, and at the same time, benefit Vallejo 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


of IK UNIVERSITY. OF CALIFORNIA. 
| us. i 


11, 13 & Part 0 


| of a college or high-school, where a $clen- 
| tiſls and liberal education 


| the 8election and stand ready to donate 


| WII: found 8uch an institution of learning. 
| The land owned by them, and which they 


| lornia Pacific Railroad, and is worth to-day, 
| in the neighborhood of a thousand dollars | 
' per acre, I affords us great pleasure to | 
| make this announcement, and hope the day 

' 1s near at hand when we shall have the satis- 


| means of communication, enjoyed by the 
| most favored locality in the State, our won- | 


| bigh-schoo] has not reared its lofty front | 


| and the rising youth of our city, beyoud all 


I ns 


youth of our city, require the establishment 


is attainable, 
Thanks to the enterprise and public spirit | 


' of a ſew of of our citizens, at least, our 8g- | 


gestions in this matter mcels with a Patler- | 


| ing endorsement; and we now have the au- | 
| thority for saying that three of our public 


spirited citizens have agreed to donate 20 | 
acres of land in the 8uburbs of the city on |, 
which to erect a first-class College school. 
That these gentleman haye already made | 

| 


the land to any association or individual who 


are willing to donate, lies in the northern | 


part of the city, and on the line of the Cali- | 


taction of announcing the completion of the 
necessary arrapgements for the erection of a 


first-class college on tle bean iful site 


———_ yy ——_—_—_—_—— OI Ig r——_— 


selected. When that period arrives, and 


the college 18 Completed, Vallejo will not be 


behind her neighbors in educational facili- 
ties. Possezsing as She does, every advai- 
lage 01 location, climate, population and 


(ler 18, that long ere this, 80me college or 


npon 80mme of our commanding Sites, and | 


opened wide its portals to welcome to schol- | 


astre retreat the youth of our place, instead | 


| lren to other and more enterprising places | 


to learn, at great expense, what they s1Lould | 
learn at home at a nominal cost. Even the. 
little town of Benicia can boast of her col- 
lege and her seminaries ; Oailand and Sunta 
Clara have each one or more colleges, and | 


first-class college school, and each of them | 
have also their common schoois, and, for | 


—— — 


anght we know to the contrary, quite per- 
fect ones of the Kind. 
Vallejo rest contented with her public 


Then why shonld | 


<chools alone? Valle)o, is not ts, content, 


but demands, and will have, a college or other | 
ligh-school, and that right speedily, too. The 
inlucements offered by the gentlemen above |* 


That 


But the only question now to be answered 
is who will come farward and accept the 
munificent orffer, and thereby enrich them- 


price ? 
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the funddmental law of Cal- 


4 SLE 56 theo _ - % TY . . 
Orta (9, we will have a State Univereity, 
rry Gy } . oy a 
he people determined upon that when their 
roprecentaii ves first met amidst the turmoil | 


of 


Lneir purpozs, 


15819, and they have never varied from 
The want has not been ur: | 


gent, The young men who have grown up 
have not been rumerous enough to maintain | 
81ch an institution, but the time is coming 
when it will be needed, and our authorities 
nave commenced. to prepare for it. Con- 
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gress has given lands for it, and Individus), 
have Contributed; and when it haz shown | 
that it is worthy of the name, they will a. 
much more for It, 

No”. sectarian institution can upply 
the want of the coat, None ca com- 
mand universally the funds of the valthy, 


| 


the gervices of great profegzors gx the 
affections of the students, The only 


1niversities which deserveto be called great 
aro those of Germany, There are at least x 
107en there 8uperior to the best, elsewhers. 
{ach one numbers among its profeszors mer 
of world-wide reputation; and the COn- 
tributions of the German profegzor« 
to 8cience* and literature are very im- 
nortant every year, In other coun- 
tries the professors generally content 
themselves by teaching what others haye 
learned; the German students hope to obtain 
much original information never before corn- | 
municated to the public. It is « dificu!: 
matter now to thoroughly understand any 
important and intricate question of civil law, 
philology, medicine, chemistry, physiology, 
geology, Greek or Roman archzology, or 
dozen other branches, without azcertaining 
what the German professors have «aid about 
The road to © professorship” in Ger- 
many lies through eminence in ecience or 
authorship, and that can only be reached hy 
yery hard and congsclentious study; and 
when reached, it can only be maintained by 
a continuation of the labor. The discovery 
f great ability in a young 8cientific author 
often makes the fortune of a Univeraity; for, 
when his merit is racognized, young mer 
collect to hear him from all parts of the 
world, 'They may have left home without 
having heard his name, but when thoy get 
among students they learn that an Fichhorn, 
a Gesonius, a Vogt, a Liebig, a De Wotte, 8 
Heyne, or & Mitzcherlich, is the greatest 
man of the age in some branch which they 
want to master, and they must go to the 
[Iniversity where he is. We cannot expect 
cur young University to rise ab once tos 
ioyel with the old institutions which have 
een enriched by the experience and the pa- 
ironage of a thousand years; but we can, 
vith good management, lay the foundation 
properly and make certain that the super- 
3ructure will in time be equal to any other, 
One of the first principles in getting the 
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Foundation right is to maintain freedom from 
partisan and s8ectarian control; though the 
mere cctarian and partisan opinions of 8 
man zhould not exclude him from a profes- 
gorship if he is tho most competent person t0 
teach his branch and to attract 8tudents to 
his teaching, 

The zelection of the ite of the University 
at Berkley is excellent. It is near enough to 
tho metropolis to be convenient of access; 1t 
is far enough off to be freo from the incon- 
veniences and expense of city life, A mul- 
titude of etudents require abundant room 
for recreation, and rents Should be low 


'S3 1 GCL 
X , q * NNaeTt ; 8 
7ducation shonld be made as CAeap 48 POE. 


siblo, consistently with thoroughness. Thore 
has beert ome talk of moving tho institu- 
tion into the town of Oakland, but unless 
there aro somoe material facts which have 
not been communicated to the public, such 
z remoyal would be yery impolitic. 
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REASONS AGAINST 4 CHANGE LOCATON 
0F THE UNIVERSIT). 
H Hee [pr 6 5 


Evirors ALTa: I observed a few days ag0 in # | 
leading article in your journal, a ztatement that it | 
had been 8uggested that the University might as 
well be establithed in Oakland as in the vicnity of 
that city. I think, with you, that it would be bet- 
ter if the site originally adopted should Þ? horn 
tion, No doubt there would be a convel!epc? 1D 


nn 


AT 


W 
ave 
ery 


«x 7 POR 


.e it in tOWNs FT the ea+y accommodation ot 
W". the students; but th1s, I think, would be 
=o vercome.by the disadvantage, nec*e8a- 
git 2.4 from 8uch an arrangement, to the ag- 
09" opartment of the establishment. 

—_ not forget that the act of Congress 


. fax the egpecla 
F and that fort 
4qbliC lard was 
es the Universl 

«quld there be oft 
\ugÞ1y practical m 
web instruction po 
1% That 8uoh 15 
. be taught, It Nee 


cor tain, . 
Put let us riew 
Jncint, and 
yur 5 adit by the discoveries and COn- 
| 1nsjons of modern 5010000 if unexemplified by 
| nodern practice, The EC1enGO of enemistry, as ap- 
pjeable tO agriculture, acq1aip ts us with the pe- 
aliar con$tituents of s0ilz, of plants, and of ma- 


wes; but, unfortunately, it includes two theories, 
1 if not exactly in ecrflict, Bave by their 8ep- 
v$ herents been attempted to be wade 80, 
|7he first theory 18 that of Liebig, tho prince of 


Jern agricultura] chemists, who. as:umes that 
incipsl cources of fertility of tho 8011 cons1st 
| the mineral elements of plants as found 1n their 
| 4-hes. Banceingault, on the other band, attributes 
| ha cCOMPArRetive efficiency of manures to the 
"1207 01 ammonia Which they contain, As am- 
\nonia is peculiarly volatile, whatever of it is found 
| plants is accertained by a different provess than 
that of incineration, and, from i418 nature, we are 
("able to 889, With any amount of preoiston, how 
oh of jt way bave been given out during their 


oth, it would bg easy for agricultural chem- 
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ty.in the city, and what chance 
eaching agriculture in that thor- 
anner Which alone would wake 


0 
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exact rules goo GHINRAT a» 
'lity of s0ils it the theory 0 iebig require 
I —odifieation. But as a doubt has been 
thrown over what many of 1ts _Pborgpts 
hve concluded it to mean, the matter has 
' be investigated by other means than 
is laboratory affords. Again, the mechani- 
al con8is ency of 80ils, with which chemistry hes 
ittle or nothing to do, very much affects their 
rofitable working, and also the operation of their 
atent fertility. The natural conclusion of all th's 
that, though it is of the utmost importance that 
i\knowledge of agricultural chemstry should be 
'nparted to the students, 8uch a knowledge by no 
neans embraces all that they ought to learn, and 
at, to have a perfect knowledge of how far 8c1- 
-n:0 may be made available for the promotion of 
zriculture, it is of essential importance to have re- 
+0urse to the infallible laboratory of Nature, as 8be 
operates during the growth of plants. | my 
We are thus induced to belieyo that, ig addition 
{0 the benefits resulting from continuing an acqut- 
«tion of practical agriculture hy the students with 
'its 8cientific auxiliaries, the College Farm must, 1n 
an agricultural college, constitute a prominent fea- 
ture, and ought to be under the immediate 8uper- 
| vision of the chief professor of agricultural philos- 
|\opby, Place the University with an agricultural 


iatry to lay down 


! benefit of an Agricultural Col- |, 
his purpo8e a liberaldonation of | 
granted by the people. Now, | 


pular with the American Peo- |. 
the manner in Which it ought 
1s not much investigation to : 


the 8nbject from a eclientific ! 
ascertain how far agriculture is ' 


teachers are thoroughly educated and 
trained tor their works Aly thixe whit 
have not the advantaye of Normal Sel 
[ranmg, perastent self culture. high axpi 


«Bar ines 


«<- 


are nece$Siry tv eanent success I teach 


. 


works, embrac.ng as they d»;, the beet 


ernment an w:meral >chovi manigentent, 


| 
| 


ration, and _untiring energy and devotiun 
Ing.  Anuther means are elucatial 
| methods of ins:'raction. and of >ck ol vw Ve | 


and..h 8: wirks, and a goo | ed acitioinal | 


ns of cuplcs far and wide, and the mails 
nw granng daily beneath perhaps a 
thous nd tons of wr tten and printed mat- 
ter, Wu.d ceaxe aud be no more ; and why ? 
L he an-wer 18 a dark and dreary one, it is 
{I this, vone conld write, none could re wid, 

| [3.4t let 11S turn [140711 the & mtenplation 
| of s8uch a drew ul P.ctne, \Ve believe 
n the onward progress of our 1ace, ny 
that a higher aud nobler dextiny is ours 


| which now >catters its willions np 1m m | 
[ 
| 


[journal Should be in the library of every 
| teacher, [i is true. a traly g20 1 teacher 
| wl he, tt «0me exrent, orig bal and wrent- 
"re. yet he will derive mich benefit from 
'| an exrens.ve acqua ntance with thy writ- 
nz vf dixtinguhel Kducators, thus keep 
Iv pace wit” the progress of the age 
Ant Still another meas are Tercher's 
In<titn'es, The di-cussion. in a weil con 
[ucted [ns1tute, of t pics pertaining {0 
the daily lab 1s of the *h TH POV, nl 
nt fail to merase the effic.ency of teach- 
rs. The Iiferehange of ,dvas, of practice 
and experience, will ad, perhaps. every 
teicher. It may be compired to the in- 
troduetion of many lizhis IO a ruMn 
where but ONG Wis Duriunys, perhaps TORT 
iy. Let us, then, live an Intitute, trom 
wh ch we may catch inxp;rition, and 
Firth to our work in the >schools of our 
county with renewell zeal, an hgh ap 
rittn, feeling the rexp m=bility that ret> 
am war ghtly to train the photic mater; 
al commttedl to our charge, rightly ti 
touch 8trings whos V.brations will ucyer 
| CCUSE, 


| 


> en none gs 


(hy -ecret, yet. migh y influence the teach- | 
er exerts i ihe Jtterary. $c.entific. p lit1- | 
Ga, SOCK) and moral world, Though hs 
labors are hum le and unostentatious, | 
am mg children in_the sectuled ew l- | 
room. yet there 1s 10 Pur=uIt. ny Proſexs: | 
on that has x0 wide. 50 dee. x0 11 vera | 
mn influence or all clas and through all | 
he ramifications of *0C.ety as the profes | 
[<1 of the rerceher. Avi there is 169 P1's1- | 


ono ne enero 
Ce pn nw CO TIE 
_ 


— 


lepartment inside a city, and it must necessarily 
'be very muck crippled in its availabilities of ad- 
rancing agricultural s8cience. As to teaching the 
practice of agriculture as a profitable art, as well 
s is 0xemplification of the findings of ecience, it 
0014 not pos8ibly be done at all. This it is un 
neceaeary to arguo, What I mean to point out is, 
that apart from 80 important a consideration, the 
vience of agriculture can only be imperfectly tavght 


Fhere it is not combined with the practical illas- - 


trations to be farnizhed on the College Farm. 
| AGRICOLA, 


| 
| $aN Fraxcisc0, December 12th, 1868. 


| 
CO0D for wh.ch the requisite quilificea- | 
18 are more nece>sary. In the xchog). | 
room & laid the rudimentary foundation | 
of all SulRequent, attainments, h- wever 
high, in literature. $elence and art, In 
the 8chvol rom are pl ned the fit Verins 
of that sCctal intehgence, that d.tin 
gi>hes Amer cans as a realing people, 
ard 1s the iferuird of our free init; 


| 
VIPL:) (/ y $622 LO IKNS & | toms tn the Se 19ir) mr La the cor 
1&7; > Col 46 Stine uf ere y pili Wl b' pr Þ3 the 
| Tre. temple v1 A IONIC liberty. [4 this | 
«Ch oo]-room are xrwn the 8eets of oe 1] 
—— Er, te} gence, thrilt, civilization, an-| 


Lulress of W. $. Clark, Before the | 
Teacher's County Institute. | 


LaDitEs AND GENTLEMEN :-— hat TI, 
have to offer on this- oceasion has been 
Try, hastily prepared, and cun-equently 
#1 be very geveral. perhaps. dexultory. 
4 teachers, we have as86u bled to hold an 
l>titute. The vbject for which the Jaw 
kes provigton for Teacher's In>tiiutes, 
id makes 1t obligatory on teachers tv a= 
tent them, 1s that by the discussion of 
aljects c mmected with practical teaching, 

vchers may be better prepared for the 

Aicieut discharge or the wany and urdu” 

ls du tes of their proles811, Let us 
vauce fur a moment-at the varinus man 

"lat are ewpluyed to HNCreuse the effticien- 

4 of the teacher. PForemost amung the>e 

Ibably are State Normal Sechuvls— 

etablished NOW every State —where 


refliewent, What wakes the «@ florence 
Oe: Ween Mazsichuse'ts and Mexico, birt 
| ur well recited <ySte.u vt public ch ls? 
JAmnire our Aimirican Ste, ab nnd a! 
n+ land culture, and refine wen”, with 
(he varburic nations thi OCCUPY (ent ra) 
\ 81.1 \Why thu-e fears enter.atned F('- 
cet I; fir the satuty of Dr. T/vingstone, 
{in the laterior of Atric1? All w. | an-wer 
| beeau>e of the 1gnorance ant bart irixm 
tat hangs Ithe a midnight pall over the 
Vat 1 erivr of that benivh ed Jand 
| The >choohnavter, with bx Prone, I 
 abrvad In our land, and an inteliivent an! 
enlightened mation are the fro tx of his 
Wm. But dv awiy wah the entire 
| machtery of war public educational 8 Ye 
@4, and pull down our chm -biouwaes, or 
| Strrendor they to: he lizirds nl the bats 
{and WiLg9 Cat exMMinate the wad change thn 
| W-1rtd CONIC OVER Us, 458 Nath MN. IN fow 
zenerattiins? Iynorance, xtper>tition, and 
| barbarisin, woukl carry us back ty the 
cond tim of the dirk ages. That great 
dIxxeminator of kuowledue, the MI C8s, 


———_—__——_— 


Bat enongh, I w'sh, now to avert to |; 


ln the work 1g out and achievement of 
tht deStwny, eradual and progres Ve 
hugh it be, we. believe every vne his 
his wissiow to fufli, has 8 muething to do. 
| KSpecialiy 8 the teacher, whe work 1s 
' with the pliotic material of the rising 
| venerati..n; Galileo, Martin Lat hor, 
Liubus, John Wesley, Gerrge Wanhing 
tl, and Lorenz) Dow, were raied up by 
(leaven, each for his rexpect.ve work. 
Phe blouly French Revoluion was no! 
Withut wound tyuits; OUP OWN wWiolution, 
and late Civil War, aided the wheels of 
bum progres. The invention of print- 
ing, of the Steam engine, and of the tele- 
graph. aud railway. bind together in bonds | 
of cluser union the great Brotherh 1d of 
Man. The inventors of labor xaving m1- | 
chines, the publ c lecturer on Popular Kd | 
acation, nd the humble teacher in yoner | 
«chovi-houe are, each in Nis £phere, 1b: | 
Servient to the great cauce of [[nmanity. 


+ All are-but pMt8 of one stupeylous whole,” 

Whoze bully 1s Humanity, Proyress the 8vul, | 
FIF, Ghen, in is array of comtant workers, | 
{tho teacher acts the most. lp. rant, the 
fundamental and forming part, how neces- 
S8aTy that he be tully-quil fied and prepared 
tar the duties of his Mission. In view of 


o 
. 


| s gr. $7 ">. . GENIE. 7 5 Þ* y | 
'' this negezsity, Tustitutes ares provided tor | 


by the State aud have. becomeapuominent 
teature 01 our Educational Systew. Then 
on these tar oft Pacitic shores, aud, in this 
reww/e rouk of our great conntry,. let us 
' 66-york with the arty vfrelucytors,” Why 
| arefiylhtihg the great battle of piVeress 
| outÞ1s line everywhere. As w' the reala 
& lwatier, uvta pariicle ca be dexirgyed, 
{20 the real of wind. var a=PIFAL Lute 
[and our. efforts will wt be lost. It a 
| Sparrow talls nvt to the vround, wrhout 
tre *knowledue of Hiwu why wade us. then 
| $0 Surely Shall our eftoits wot tall vutzide 
the great univeral lan, an toranght we 
know, they way produce resnlts tht Shall 
constituie one wore link in the wreat chain 
of lrainatrprogre-s, one additional beacon 
foi the ahores of Tune, to vutde future 
cviuers of our race, 41 their onward proy- 
gress:v1 toward the ub timate Developeucnt 
ol Man, Some writer has $41 that var 
| bighest ideal of auything is bit @ (natural 
| prophecy What wille real Inthebiniure. 
1 lhe world anoves, no ine uerd hepa wr 
4 ; » . l 
tulter. 1 [11S lletevith CEUuLury ls marked 
by the d luzzon of kuowledge, thejge uf 
Hntvuleranrce and Wart yrdun las pled 
away, What progres We have wade, | 
sInce the colonial perivd, of our own his 
Lry, L need not SilY, :\ brivhier CIia, 4 
Sill higher advance is before us, aw our 
oft vis ty thi lustiiuie Wil be part and 
Paree! vi the untVerzul SUrugule vi ilu THITER 
ny LuWard a hiyler Devel ement, Work: 
s beture Wit, .ASplructun betire Lup.ru- | 
LULL, | 


' 
ODD I Fr neon ons ee or -” > * pou | 


Address of H. C. Brocke, before the 
Teachers' Uuunty 1nztitute, | 


Oue of the greacest >tatexmen, and wot | 
wilted ora ors our conuntrP has ever. pro | 
(uced, Irvquen ly in his pulyic Career, | 
gave rvSb.Mivnny tn the appreciathn T4 [11S | 


| 


WH wWreal and col rehens.ve Id vl ihe! 
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Pup rtance tothe wellite of his country. nizng the importance of thes $olemwn Try, 
#* p pular education, In an addres> de haxan the dixpoeal of the vast areas uf 
live. od wWany Years ag1, ty i he lad es uf! the national dom iin. et apart. and dedi | 
the eny of ch avind. Vajhe thus 1nn- cated a portion, with its 1neame_ ty the 
'prevively alules ty the vane: + The | 11885 4nd purp-ses of the public 8choubs, 
| French, as you know, are remarkable for | I vue Stare 5JV,000 acres, have. been: 
their tondacss tor ententious plranes, iN thus donated to the State, and it 18 from 


which much weaning bs Condensed ty wn 
S.Matl xpuce. L noticed unce, on the title 
page ut vue of the barks uf PopHiar mm 
SUUCtion - 18 France, this anotto—': Pour 


| the fund thus created. that our State &ys- 
'tet of public instruction, recetves "the 
| larger proportion of its snpport. Liberal 
though this amount may appear, When we, 


IStruciion On the - heads of the Pe-Þ.C 
| Yiu OWwYrz then th1..t bp Ix - A 11 Cor 


Ss —- 


contemplate the vaxtuess of: halt a million 
{ acres of productive land yet. pecuniarily 


tinuly it there be any du y which may be | Con8dered, "it falls far $hort.of the consu- 


> Itu e ot rellgim=—a, Jury, approving 
It ID LI POTtalnce, perhaps uext to it in wbli- 


vation —iIt 1s this.” 


cient to lay the corner stonez to. build the 
foundation... Tt leaves to thelintelMigeuce.. 


| the energy, avd the patriotizm of 1ts eit1- 


I have viten thought of the deep signi- 
licance of theze words: The French wind, 
*) deeply pris Ce] by the teach nos of a | 
NY Y.Ul- Wil ataches xy uh Li port,. | 


awe 0 Hh: cerot Mas of its h 1y 11 TOM 
particularly 16 ihat holy rite, with out 
which, the eterval wellwe vt the human: 
Voruary becyuues Lperided : finds, in - an | 
alluxivn to that wos lem r.te and nn- 


peratively necevary duty, a fitting com: | 
| 
| 


p (r:50n to ulustraie ihe necesiry of the | 
wnrty ut the a Vernmuent Tt» pour the bup 
tm of an eulightened education upon ns, 
people. Aud Is nut ths Slegestve of | 
anther thought 7 [t an emvire like! 
France, w.th Such a governinent, $0 it1-/ 
pregmbly intrenched within the fortre>s 
of a power ul wn Hitary org tnizition, gh urd- 
ed by its !ecins of filing bayonets, aud! 
Wnas.ve arilery —a governaent Which | 
wives its pevple but little paritietpation in 
ns pl.cy. except to obey .t> faws, © It the 
duty of >uech v vern went to educate 18 
Ct Zell Is of &v WNperalive a4 1iture. thit 
it Will Dear CoM FLSA tt the duty i ( 
INTENT In a VUhrxt.an Church, wu ch 
ly ds that rite to he nec. SS 1F'Y tor this | 
81> Salvation, I1:1w Shall W COmPare wn 
Miusrate the xrme duty by a government | 
wWhicu uot oniy Pr tgxau ily. Dulc 1n reality, 
/s the people? A govern ent which uat | 
only tre>ts each citizen with all the 1s jets, 
but i1nþ es won hiya all the rexporaibilic | 
| ties uf the goveretyn 7 Surely, If #1 y 
| gOyernwent on garb Should hpour nt yuce | 
| ton oN the heads of the pevple,”” it 18 ours, | 
[Yar g1vern.uent owes thew this baptizin, 
And th.s is the Jex0n of ur national his- | 
| ryan Frrtunately the wret leading | 
Mu lGwhch tor the lat hall century, | 
| tuve guived and in w great 
Shaped the detiny of vur exper.meatal 
republie—have recogn Zed the $:gmfieance | 
of (hut Jes In tho varioms States 
 whieh vecupy the Torearst poxtfion mm 
wealth, In power, and in pilitcal and 
moral influence w.thin the lun.ts of vur 
| Vaxt Nationality, their Gt Zens hive top | 
| the las! 4) yours, cheertul y 211 0 Irneetly | 
beut their everg.es 1 toxierimuyand build | 
ng up their pubhc >clwls S;otelmns and 
plans of public ttruction have been ex 
amined, awended an renewed. "he, 
finest Intellects T1 th >0 euterpr SIHILEE CON 
mantes have lab red to pertect # ys IN 
upon Wh.ch all their thinking anl en ! 
prehens.ve winds agreed, thit the very 
Satety of Our republ.ciu insﬆ.tutions de- ; 
| pemls. The weoult 38 partly amdicated in / 
{the rept. written by the Rev. J. Frazer, 
| i celery STITINY COMMISSION Eed ly L 1h li Hes 
Of parkament to vist the United States 
ud Canadi. stady and rep wt upon their 
\sysﬆtews of pabl.c nistructin, I 8498 of 
\the United States, It is no flattery wr 
| eXaggeration to gay, that it Is, If / nol the 
| l1$Þ highly. yet certainly the wort (gen 
| erally elucu el 411d mtelligent [ef ple in 
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« {the earth.” Our natwmal cougrexsaetgy} the beurtits of au education, 1 lee] wy | The people 


> Oe 
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COURTESY OP BANCROFT LIFR:RY, 


| zens. the task 49 evect the edifice, to 8np” 


| 4 


| ply the font, to Tecerve the *baptism of an 


enlightened education.” It certainly 
wonld be an aunecexwry waste of time, 
a dprodigal swperflu.ty of words, to enter 


duty of a goverment to educate 1ts Peiy- 
ples xv imperatively of a Stem" nature. 
Our history, 0 replete with instrations 
of the power 0 mind over matter, the 
quickening influences of ednented mind 


| 


| | upon Inind. the rapid Str. des of 0ur rext 


: 


! 


Jexs Tace, in arts, In £clences, 11 mYentive 
| power ; the raph and iutricate chanves 10 
| our political developuent. makes it palpa 
ble that whether we revard it as affecting 
'the citizen in his indiv. dual- exapacity. or 
regard it from the 8tamlpoint of the true 
Still em, as. political question, gurely 
vavernmnt owes Its Citizens education — 
and ours. 0t all gvermuents on enrth. 

But here. another thought 8:gests 1- 
\xelt, if the obligation on the part of the 
government th educate Its Cltizens, 18 of 


__— 


[80 bind ng a nature, that it may be eon- 


: 


{ xi dered a8 Next il Hupurtance ty a 8vlemn 
duty of the holy church, how Shall we 
 CONLFHUVE the duty if we were to tranxter 
the relations) þ of governuent to citizens, 
to that of parent Is ch.1d / Phe duty 0 
the parent to viluente the chiltt ! \\ Hitt 
Cal a parent give a child; that under all 
"the imivinuvle circunsStances ant vics- 
itudes of lite, will elug to it, aud berriend 
it! Money ?* Property? There are 
few parents who will wt abit to alm wt 
any >acrifice, who will not willingly per ; 
forum almost any labor, to Secure to the r 
chiliren what is Mermed a comfortable! 
competency —and ths xp rit or prile on 
he [477 mw Parents Is commendable, yel! 
all war eXperience ind.cates the tact. that; 
of all friends, none ure 8 inconstant or 
wire able as riches, They will take wings; 
411 fly aUWay. A 14 Ti Is { TORT as t 1 
whe her a young! man Ju-t entering wm! 
«te, Canmn bet er fight its battles, w.th' 
howmn and ered © to hiunsell, and have vic- 


'* 


try 10 Grown iis eft vis, 46 he Starts ont. 
arrived with a hberal education—which in-; 
eludes the 1nculeation of true manly honor! 


and priveple—it he has a pr.ze to a&trug- 
vietor, But how Is it with education 7 
"Vis a friend the Parent Furuishes ihe boy. 
which never dexerts hium--alwiys and 
ever prexent, and ready, >taunch and 
true!” ever by his >1de. to befriend, tv 
vitrd, to protect, to help! A tread 
whose Capac ties tv aid incre-se with every 
call, nut only belping the. buy , through 


« 


oVery trial T1 lite. bit, Waking [1.11 {11 


nfoa dixcuaon ot the reasons why the 


an] viVves 1116 pleasure fi text 


the ehild, and the CIH1ZON, 


ineompetency tv dv juxtice to this hp,w; £ 
of my suhject. [ can't find 4-6. ae d 
exprexs thu lorce of my eonviciag re 
ths point. Law satisfied thu this ied 
ligence of the emmmun yl] vg ny 
>ulfic.ent ty eomprehen | thy MEAS 
T1 popular TT Latin, and It Is ny pur ks 
ty call attuution wore particularly "+ Sp | 
<yS Ci of public Iustruciion, And Yay 
<1>t TE SLOKD (116 POLE that It Ix the duty Y 
2very Git.zen Lo ao att Niel! With tho 
Dract.cal workings of thu departuwent 
ſhe public 8ch-0;s are trom their on 
n:ture public property. As a >ywren 2 
reading the advantages Th WObUula: @ {1 
«ation all OVer the State—ot nm Vine tle 


Very 


SIE generation the benti. v1 edu t.ph 
it 1.48 the advantage Ut au Ihorough "a 
(eMATC Organization. at the hewl of guy 
Hepartment we have the bet talent of the: 
S ate. Ihe public uns we all kun, a 
ot &athcient, (0 malntain =clwnls in every 
atrict. all the yeur. Aud, [ aw rather 
inclined ts V.CW TthL.S a8 an al vantage. [t 
the public ſunds were *ufſcient to main. 
tain ihe 8h vl without any direct vail Tron 
the labor, 111 erest. vor Pecunary ad of the 
parent and cen zen, there wwmld be dayver 
that the public xelols might decencrate 
into mere <mnecuree—sSurely, nothing can 
>() Feitken ihe efhvacy of var public Schunls 
a8 pubic apathy. The eitizun mnt arms 
to a Sense of rhe importance of Gur public 
xelwwls 3 and 1, can thank of nw better 
Stimulant to a mii's Zell, thin a direct 
appeal to his pocket by the tax gatherer, 
Lt ves him a rect  mrerest 1h Tits dis; 
kriet Schual, and 14 18 clearly lis mterest 
amd h 8du_ y to <uppor: It, and See that the 
selool is properly conducted 

Q. Frulay, Saturday, Mom lay and this 
diy, Tucxd iy .ompler a provi of the 
Schonl law, which wakes 1t mperatively 
the du'y of teachers tv attend, the teach 
ers of San Bernardino, cuunty have been 
enzigedoin a Veacher's Inwyture. The 
object and purpee I, consultation _upvy, 
at | Intel IproVe.ncnt In the art of 
teaching, 1 wikh to remark here, that 
the Hnetine of San Bernardino county 
extended a general. invitation toall tearh 
& 1:4 411d tr 011] Of ppinl Ti education, L' 
attend and participate 11 the dixrnaims 
and basines of the Institure. I regret t» 
s* y, that but tw. gentle wen wh» were not 
public gh] teachers, availed the.use ves 
of this invitation, and ve genitlenin, | 
1llude ft) \lr, Bueruel. W110 does 1 tk hold it 
public «Ch 1] cert ficate. Gaine IN With ts, 
414 tt) &k an earncst Interest 11 || Or pry 
ceel.nvs. think the gvutlemun Is ent1- 
tle to or Wariest thanks. and the inter- 
est of popitl in edncation owes him a public 


1ck nowledzeinent for his good _ 
y ft; IS 


faithful 


: 


\bil.ties as a. warm, earnest, aud 
member of on7 professron | 
6 T iyrrpRtS f 

Another thuwght naturally ma": | 
elf. The relationship a texcher holds t- 


8 
1 he teacher, 


I ww iy | » OFOaUT 

'the app \inted agent to carry ou thit on 
-purp0e propued, erhe *poaring 0 

iwhtene tom ON 
haptizny of an enlightened educatio 


the heads of the. pevple”'—the mimISfer to 
 officige within the temple. Vis | nl 
enouzh, thongh, for avto Know an Full 
| appreciate the olemnity-of our du'y, the 


7 > *woltire of Our 
| deep importance t) the woelture © 
| TACe, 


avent ty 1Ccompli>N SOHC wid, 11) every 
clrcltmtance of hs Nife 8 progres. I con 
ee.ved it to he a part ut wy duty 1 the 
Prune of my-Subject ty, enmieayor tn 


pres up) the patients mind a tre! 


[i,Cu of the obHigatinn it th- diity thy 
owe to their children to secure to tnhemw 


— 


PAT TRODVT)L 


and «of humanity, of our gcalung ; 
(apd no one who does not fully - yon 
the importance of his proſex8ion, 2 | has 
not a deep on viction! of his repo 
tics. can be an effective teache! 
Incks the brain to eomprehend, 0 
"heart to feel.) 


wust be tangh 


he either | 
r the 


t to under- | 
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 Fraiser, in his rept, ack wedges with. 
plea>ure— he meme and general nierest 
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, 2nd the in portabce of the public School ence In the intuitive faculty ot childhoud. 
«8tew., The parent, individually. 18 al- The child alu Sint vely, and with 
/ ways ready to adult the great nmportance iy. unerring certainty, preks wut 
ji education. ant most experially, the WW” the true, xympathetic heart, and leans tv- 
of the educatiqn of his vwt chil, warils it.”"Aud with all vir art 86m} cules 
Put when the quest10n 18 addrexsed yn his and $wl el practice. 1 the art of teach- 
andersfanting. as 4 general question. At- | we muy tor a while pos oO child- 
fcting Not [118 aut 5 as al Individual, but re Hut in t 112, the daily contact with 
18.4, general duly partak:ng theoretically, the child in xchowvl, will exp me ume Weak 
ther of a political nature, and im the Portions of the tek, am the chijgd ivarns 
nefits derived from a perfect fulfill- Very Sv, ty regard teachers aus a tak 
his ehild indivi- . | 


port ance 


nent of its terms, not ; mater, the xchuvl, and its duties, us a 
lually, but children generally, 1n- hea y. weary, burden. But xomething ele 


Gl. 


ading his child, are to partici e, It 18 
nother matter, and Nike. onr weak-nature 
he finds NN eXcuee In deploring the Walt 
t epersy or marrow minded ihiberality of 
We nevchbur. in not snbseribing to, o1 
natFoniz 1g the public «chovT, What lit- \/ 
tle | know. Was tunglht me in the public | 
«lrools of Ph ladelplin | know their ex- 
wllence 1 remewber well that the first 
Lwvers, the mast, wealthy bankers, the | 
Fremot in the sclentific professtons, the/'| 
merchant princes, Sent their children tv 
the public «ch» Is I remeber well hear- 


Is required bexides sehola>tio acyuirments 
and a Willing heart, and that Is, al 1N- 
donmitible mnquiry | 

There are many who have-an idea that 
the othee mc t he public Sew teacher, '8 bd 
ziNecure, that 18, that It Is a posttion Shut 
| lar (4) S411 L ItiG) poSIt1 mSs—] pay. and 
WILL Work. Many e-tituute the labour of the 
= teacher, by a comparizxom wth the 
labor of the mechanic or hurbandman, 
and count the tew =ehoul hours of trom 
OJ) till 12, and from 1 till 4, of the former 


ſagainst the hawestb ton] from $80 rie 11M] 
ing uy elders xpeak of the publ.c >chovls; 


j Af Sun *et of the latter. 'The injuxtice of 
how at first, they were di>couraged by the | >uch a comparixon, Is vbyius ty ihe true 


pened.» arivtocracy ( becanse *poor mens|| ELL Ghur, who feels the 46% 3. 
eh. luren came mtv too cloxe contact with &Þ 15ibility of hs calling, wh", in the 
their own; how they were *neered at as | depth of Shs hand fucks rn; to 
pamper xchouls and how this influenced hu un ue. erihly temple. 14 eriubleaud 
oh _ of Im gerate I1 CUUK; 1d the 2c ls  decay—that "Bp a2 1d NY 10 earthly 
PRO NIP: __ became #2? | Shape to tule away in time, but that hes 
gariled 5, ragged xchowls, When men off cutting deep elaracters of living light up- 
brains aml patriotic hearts Caine ty the |: on the tablet of the junivrtal mind, which 
reSCUC, Men who con'd comprehend the|| are.t0 4.ve; finerer;” the to cher. tootiing 
Mporiance of wenrral education, and had ikie. Budcrtbatoctl ——— 6 
weutal ca] bre *u h + Cut to. understund, | ub Baifitio]-wi-hin how ate 
Ut 38 (6 beneliecd the r. children, th be erl xchovl hours. There is work before 
educated, It Was, al, all the better tur MW 0 publ;c 


RIG r_  8chov] and after s8eh4420l. 
JV Wor; 4 {ere>t Yere SUP-!'. wel . 
(heir Wordly 1 ad. al. wy were SUF-!| hoot teachers muxt feel that we are 1w2m- 

Mutnded by the influences (f {411 educated ' 


| 4 | hers of a profession, upon which the wel- 
POMmry, Such Hen not only pitrl-/} cor nn ation depends, thitthe Jas; 
ized the publ.c xchools, but enterea heart- |. tt the commnnity, and of the 
ly mto the work. and. as the Rev. Mr. rixing. generation, are intraxted to ou 
charge. we muxt feel and understand t'14 
rexponstbrtity of onr calling, and bring 
true. willing, earnest Þ »ivts and onr best 
efforts, cach in his appuinted ephere of 
| action, his little seh »v1, to bear. Anl 
-chovls, and the tran>action of buſes appreciative publie, will in time, ac- 
Ie wo m_ _ all for Were know'e Joo u815 We 34 wiedge those roo 
Matter O71 PHRDEC $PIVIL Nout-Lor eVe NOW | ++ "wu a L ——_ : 
Ty nd ens re ip (9s Joy i gg mam 
minds 1 heartielt cooperation With earn- "IR - 1%. 
ext teachers, Vive @ a og ly publ.c _ er, Uo GAO. 
«Chools, and wen learned to swpport them BY”: FR 7 — F 6, 
UP a More effective reaxon Ft; th Lens SEE : 4 $3, 
eral or theoretic arvinmenuntk Of pol.tical LS rr 
rexSity or moral du'y: because they were 
the bext ch ools, Th.s 1s the natural re- 
Sult of organized cflurt on the pait of 
tixe Whore hearts are in the work. We | > 
8 public schovt teachers, s*hould make THK SALARIES OF LADY TEACHERS IN THE 
it our ultbitin to effect, in onr State, ths PUBLIC SOUHOOLY, 
colSlumativn, make our public The public schools of this city are an im- 
«lots the best »ChwO IK IN the Stute. \e portant part of our municipal institutions. | 
ave the advantage of thorough vrguliza- They are training the men and women who 


: 
_—_ 


mn public schovl matters, exhib.ted by | 
profeesional and busimess wen. in devo ng 
lows of precints time t6 the viSitation uf 


% - cl 
l ee <—<—_ 
oF 


a __ _— PRI 
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101, the asslstance of the ] ublic 1uuds, are to give character to the San Francizco of | 


with the bext talent in the S ate at the, the future, The number of pupils enrolled 
Vent of var Yepartments, 15ut with ail in them for the lazt 8chool year was 17,426; 
the-0 advantages, we cannot hope tw SuC- -and there were 6,193 other children, between 
ved th eugratthing our publ.c >clvul 8ys- the ages of five and fifteen, who did not at- 
ain the hearts uf the pevple, unless we tend, 80 the whole number of school children 
VUrelves, are in earnest 11 vur Work. in the city was, in June last, 23,610; and at 
Lam firmly of the conv.ction that 16 re- the average rate of increase there must þ 
Ul 16s Something wr than mere >chvyl- at least 25,000 now. This 1s a great army, 
to Tu foam io 11 eftectiy + Which will do more for the good of human- 
| than 100,006 crusaders. _ 

There are 284 teachers in our public 
schools, and they receive $159,850 per year, 
or $76 per month each on an average. O 
the 284, 29 are men and 25> women, Twen- 
| ty-8even men are princip?!z, 8ubmasters, and 


wake 


He wminet have un earnest 5 Wpa- ily 
the cause of educition, be twat 
wpreliend its HM portalce 11} have 4 
Ve tir the diut.es of the teachgr toy the 
Ke wt the vin accumpleticd, the belle 


the highest to a woman is $115, 


. two sexes, as 8hown above, is great, but to s 


- 6d, 


Ih s a eltidh Gl>porlunn 
And | 


lenterr d. 


SILTTYY YL l1yve 


| 4,1 |a88i8tants it the large 8chools on 8alaries of 
L:4 Wea a9 TS. 


%* « 


$12) per month or more, the average being 
Þ.-, and the total eum paid to them annual- 
ly, $50,300, one-fifth of all the sxlary money 
being paid to one-tenth of the teachers. "The | 
women's salaries gyerage $70 per month: 

legs than half as much as is paid to the men 
The highest salary paid to a man is $208, gnd 


It is Droposed to increase the 8alary O! 
Miss Kennedy, the principal of the North 
Cosmopolitan School, from $100 to $150, and 
the increase is advocated on the ground that 
She is doing as much work as male teachers. 
who receive $150, There is a growing de- | 
mand that work should be paid ſor in pro-: 
portion to its amount, and value without reſ- | 
erence to the s8ex of the person who does it #3 
and there is no doubt either of the justice 0: "| 
of the ultimate triumph of this demand. .Þ 
The ideas that the condition of society would 
be injured, that the delicacy of women would 
be destroyed, or that work would not bh: 
well done, if a number of profitable branches 
of employment, with wages as high as thos«- 
paid to men, were thrown open to the fair 
89x, are worthy only 0: barbarizm or of bax« | 
Selfishness, Equality in industry follows 
liberty in politics. 

'The great inequality in the calaries of the 


þ 
[- 
| 
| 


considerable extent it is unavoidable. Our ww 
8chools aro established for the benefit of the 
children, not to gecure the rights of women 
or to remedy the injustice of 8ociety. The | 
best men teachers cannot be got for less than 4965-4 | 
$150 per month; the best women teachers 
can be got for less than $100 per month. I! 
we retuse to pay the grammar masters oyer 
$125 per month they will leave the echools 
and go to other occupations; if we pay 
more than $100 to lady principals, we are 
paying more than the market price. Ir 
£0me CA8SC8 it is cruel in the employer to tak: 
advantage of the necessities of his gervants 
and make them underbid each to starving 
rates, as is done 0n many occasions by per- 
30ns who let out work to sempg8tresees; bu' 
there is no cruelty in refusing to give $150 to 
one lady teacher, while a hundred others | 2 * 
2qually competent, who do nearly as much | FY : 
work, get less than $75. The increaze of f F = Þ 
the salary of one lady must be looked at not | 
2nly with reference to the male teachers, bu! | 
| 


als0 to the lady teachers generally of th 

Department. If we admit that Miss Ken- | 
nedy is £uperior to all the other lady teach 

ers, we may $till have difficulty in proving | 
that her superiority is 50 per cent. over | 
other principals, and more than 100 pcr | 
cent. over the experienced and able gram: | 


mar aistants as a class, The ass8istanits | Ls 
and probationary teachers together number { 4 
215, and they receive $165,000 gnnuaily, an | 
average of $60 per month, The probationary 


teachers, however, are like apprentices, and 

if we leave them out we have 152 as81stant*. 

who receive on an average of $65 per month F 

There are 102 primary ass8istants, who get 7 

$07 50 per month. by 
Mrs. Smith, the principal of a four-class 

primary school, who receives $100 a month, » 

is not directly injured when tho ealary 0! 

Mrs. Jones, who occupies a similar position 

and fills it with equal ability, is raised to 

$150; but she and her friends will neyerthe- 

less think that an invidious distinction 1s 

made, and they will go to work at once with 

lobbying to have her salary raiged or lo 

bring things to an equality 80mehow, Kx- 

perienco has proved that euch matters 8erl- 

'ously interfere with the proper management 

of the 8cho01 department The children are We 

neglected, the School Directors 8quabble, 

money is wasted, and tha public are disgust- 

Of courze the friends of Mrs, Jones 

will adduce a number of littlo circumstances 

in which her position differs from that of | 

Mrs. Smith, to justify the difference 14 tne Fe 

\alary; but theze things are only pretexts, . 
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* Or at leaet very weak arguments, We have 
$424, rough of the Board of Education of 
Yar cancisco to 8ay with confidence that an 


increase of the 8klary of Miss Kennedy to 
$150 would cause much trouble in the Board 
and much ill feeling among teachers, We 
do not hesitate to 8ay, however, that 8he 
should receive as much as any other lady 
teacher in the department, 

The s&laries in the department are not reg- 
1lated as they should be. There is a want of 
4 proper gradation in pay and of gound rules 
for promotion, There is a difference of only 
$2 50 per month between the grammar as- 
:istants and the primary assistants, while the 


difference in labor is more than an hour a | 


day; and there is a great difference in the 
experience and capacity required for 8uC- 
o689, It is difficult to command the atten 


tion of little children hefore they have} 


logrned to read, and some teachers who do 
very well in larger classes fail with the little 


ones; but these are exceptional cases, and. 


they should not prevent the adoption of the 
general principle that the pay should be 
larger a8 the class 18 more advanced; not 80 
much because more learning is required 8s 
because more experiencg and ability are ne- 
ceseary for proper government, and because 
tegchors 8hould have a motive for improving 
themeelves in their profess10n. 


There should be a distinction of at leaet 
8; per month between the pay of primary 
az:ietant and that of grammar assi8tant, | 


and g1l the ten-hers should be clazsified in 
grades, 80 thy 
gradually, and {:4t each could feel confident 
that 8ho would not be crowded down by fa- 
voritiem chown to others. 


tofore promotion has been, to a great extent, | 


as matter of favoritiem. No stranger should 
be appointed to any grade, save the lowest, 
nor ghould any teacher in the Department 
| be promoted without having served at leaet 
a year in the next lowest grade, Length of 


 zerVice 8hould not be a guarantee of promo- | 
tion, but it should increase the probabilities | 
At pregent, many of the ladies who |[ 


; 1 © : 4” a yt J « n » ly Ai e 
/ expect to teach for many years 8ay that | as they wouid be wanted, Then the providing of 


| of it, 


as they have no influential friends 
and no chances of promotion, they will 
make no attempt to improve themeelves. 
They prefer to teach in primary schools, 
where they will have as little work and as 
iittle responsibility as possible. Tt may be 
aid against a rule excluding strangers from 
he higher places that teachers from Kastern 
ichools are just as good as ours, But that 
's not the question; teachers from abroad 
may be better, but our policy should be to 
*ncourage the teachers whom we now have 
Vy a promise that they shall be preferred 
and that they shall be rewarded. Woe have 
10W among our grammar assistants a multi- 
,ude of lady teachers capable of filling all 
the vacancies that will occur in the posi- 
tions of head as8istants and principals for 
ten years to come; and it is unjust to them 
and injurious to our schools to leave them to 
expect that. outsiders will crowd them down. 
This matter of regulating promotion has 
an intimate connection with the establish- 
ment of a fair grade of 8alaries, fixed at 8uch 
rates that every teacher will be desirous of 


ilvancing to the next grade, and 8hould un- ' 
 derstand that there is & reasonable prospect 
| of advancing if she proves herself highly 


competent. The difference in salary 8hould 
n0t be great, and it would be better to raise 
the talaries of the lower positions than of the 
higher ones, 


wr wht THC TTY 


\ch would desire to rise 


Promotion and | 
increased pay should be held up before all | 
as the reward of fidelity and'capacity. Here- 


YC 
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Temporary Site of tho University. 
: j 


9 


At a mecting of the Regents of the State Uai- 


— — 


yersity, held yesterday, the Committee on Build» 


ing, consisting of Messrs, Doyle, Tompkins and 
Holden, submitted aw elaborate and clozety rea» 
soned report upon the gubjsct of the proper kind 
of builiing to be erected, and the site, The Come 
mittee is decidedly in favor of seeking temporary 


unwise to erect any but a subitantial, capactous 


_—Y 


building would delay the opening of the University 
at least one year. Then 1t would be best, in 
any eyent, before determining the materials 
to be used, to. await the result of pending 


earthquakes in this vicinity, and the &sub- 
ject of building in reference thereto. Even a 


would cost, all told, from $70,000 to $80,060—or 
Sury, Out of these tunds $15,009 to $20,000 will 


tus for instructien; $5,000 to $10,000 for laying out 
ard embellishing the grounds and introducing 
vater; $5,000 to $10,000 toward the nucleus ſor 
library and cabinet, and $30,000 per annum {or 
$alaries of proſessors and instructors. The money 
0N band would only snffice to carry through these 
items one year without any expense for con- 
gtruction, The Committee say ; 

It 1s pretty clear that if we proceed to erect this 
building at the precent time, we £hall find ourseives, at 
the ena of a lew months, the Regents of a Uutver*1ty, 
congsting Of an uviuruiched wooden building capable 
ot accommorTuatily 499 or 560 8students, but eituated 
tour mile? from auwy center ot yopulation, and 80, pxgc- 
tically inaccessible to 8tudents, unposzes3ed of a s1ngle 
beog or other material means of jnstruetion or a dollar 
vv herewith to procure them, and whereot all the leare- 
Ing repoxzes in the breasts of a corps 0: Professors, the 
meaas i0r the payment 07 whose talaries are at beat 
Very Precarious. 

Then as to location, the Committee 8ay that 
I while the Berkley $ite posses8es decided adyan- 


| tages ſor the Collego of Agriculture, it is objec- 
tonable, at present, for the other colleges of aps 
43 £ 


plied Science and that of Letters, by reascn of its 
utter Jack of accommodations. As the adoption 


8Ary aecommodations for students—board, lodging, 
etc.—couid not be supplie4 at a distance of tour 
miles trom town, nearly $0 eary and completely 


| homes for the profes8ors and instructors and their 
! familes would be $till more d0iffieult, The Com-» 


4 


| ini;tee conclude their report as follows : 


We have cn our hand? 2 task of eufficiens magnitude 
and Giihculty in the organization of the various Col- 
!leges Composing tis Univezaity, under tbe law as it 
s{ands, witnout volunicering to increase 1t by locating 


accommodations- in Oakland, and pestponing for | 
the present the erection of a buildiog. It is thought ; 


sclentific enquiries relative to the effects of 


CE ES 2 
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and permanent building, and the means for ths ; 
p1rpose are not yet ayailable. Waiting for 8ach a * 


A nn. 


Vo - go. - 


Second-class building of wood, it is eitimated, ;: 


92 en _— 


more money than the total funds now in the trea- | 


have to bs appropriated for furnicure and appara- | 


\ — 


_ 


of the dormitory eystem Is forbidden, the neces , 


LLem 11 a place Where we hall bave to crea'e eyery | 


gingle 1ſacility and C.nvenienoe of life, and, to evaie 
was law tor the PUrPOSe of 80 doing, Lf, on the other 
band, we eommencs the Univervity ia the city of Oak- 
land, as by law we arc expres$1y authorized to ao, we 
have many and great adyautages, Our 8\udeuts, be 
; Key Tew Or mar y, can find accommodations among the 
\ PopUſution of the city, and cbeuge their places of abode 
TL vitea as they find it convenient, without myolving 
us I any way. Their lodging and boarding will be, 

88 it should be, no concern of ours, Competition 
| Will giys them the beneiit of the cheapest attainable 
; rates, All Whos parents or 1wnmediate relatives 
| TeSIde 1 that city will naturally find acoommodations 

with item, Many families baving a little more room 
thantney need, may take one or two tudents to board, 

A. poor youth, struggling for an caucation, may tind 
; ihe means of aefraying u part of his expenses by his 
; labor or indus:ry after hours, and may hye in the rost 
ecUnoncal manner, and in privacy, withont being 
woriuied by his self-denjal, In adgitzon to which will 
De the great advantage of having many of our youths 
160Zed 11 Private ſamilies, with all tas wholezome in- 
fluences or such & mode of life, 

lu givipg preference to commencing in the city, we 
Ie uct recommending any expertment, or any new 
= Vur an adherence to that ou which all the great 

viveraties of the world haye been ſounded, both in 
anc:ent aud in modern times, Oxford and Cambridge 
were cities long before the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land The Upiveraties on the continent of Europe, as 
thogs of Leipsic, Boun, Munich, Gottingen, Milan, 
Padua, Bres!au, Berlin, ete., are all located in cities; 
these are Of Yarious ages, in those established in our 
own Gay, us the great Universities of London, Paris, 
Dabln and Sc. Petersburg, tne 8ame rule has been 
followed, 

In vie wW Of the yirious congiderations bcre outtined, 
the Commiltee earnestly recommend the recongiders- 
ton of this question, and that building be for the 

rezent Geteriea, or 1t commenced, that the expense 

8 limited to gome amount within our means, and to 
be detined in advance. 


While the Committeo reftr to numerous foreign 
examples of the location of Universities in cities, 
we do not understand that they advise a perman- 
ent abandomnent of the Berkley 8lte. The re- 
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quirements in Connection with the Agricultural 


A NAT TRONWUTEAE. 


College render necessary the retention of that 
admirablo site, which, in the course of a yery few 
years, Will be near enough the borders of twolarge 
cities -Oakland and San Pranciseo—to meet al 


otlier requirements while 8ving £omg adrgr 


ages 


of space, convenience ant beauty of situation, 
which, in the heart of either eity, would not he 
easily realized, The whole 8ubject was made the 
gpecial order tor a meeting of the Regents, to he 
held on the 16th inst. 


- 


| model of its kind in the United States, 


c 
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| University of California, 


An adjonrned moeting of the Board of Re- 
gents. of the University of California, wag | 
held at their rooms, 214 California 8treet, San | 
Francisco; at 2 v'clock Tuesday afternoon, | 
The attendanes was larger than at any' pre-| 
vious meeting yvt held by the Board, ther | 
being eighteen members prozent. Governor | 
Haight, who is ex-Cfi6io Pregidetit of the | 
Board, presided. The Secretary, Mr. Monl4- 
er, read a communication from General Me. 
Clellan, devlining the positivn of Priident of | 
the University, which had been tendered him | 
by the Board. Letters were read from Prot. | 
John LeConte, of Columbia, 8. C., aceepting | 
the Chair of Physics ; from Prof, R. A. Fisher | 
accepting the Chair of Chemistry ; and from * 
Prof. Martina Kellogg, accepting the Chait vf 
Ancient Langnages. The Chair of Botany | 
and Natnral History has been tendered by the 
Board to Prof. Jogeph LeConte, but no an- 
8gwer of acceptance has yet been received, | 
There yt remain seven Professorships to fill, | 
but on motion, the election vas posrponed un- 
tl thee next regular meeting, on the first Tnes- 
Gay ih March next. Mr, Doyle, of the Com: | 
mittee on Building, made an v9laborate report |, 
&cnpying 80ms ten pages of printed matter ; 
reading of the report was dispensred with, and | 
a printed copy was furnished to each member | 
of the Board, Thy 8ubject matter of the re- | 
port was mads the special order of an adjourn- | 
ed meeting to be held on the 16th inst., two | 
o'clock p, N. . The plan for a buildingreported 
by a Committes appointed for that purpose 
was adopted, Of the Committee, 
Butterworth and Doyle are in favor of remoT- | 
ing the site of the proposed building to the | 
city of Oakland. One report occupies eight 
pages of printed pamphlet, tho reading of | 
which was dispensed with, and the whole gub- 
ject made the special order for January 16th, 
1869, at 10'clock. 

The question of the Presideney was taken | 
ap, and after g0me digension—the Board be- | 
ing unable to decide upon the man—Mr, But. 
terworth offered a resolution to appoint a Com- | 
mittee of three, charged with the administra- | 
tive duties of the Presidency until 8 Suitable | 
person for the office 8hould be found. As this 
was a novel proposition, 1t was made the order | 
for January 16th, It was proposed thst each | 


| Regent 8honld make & nomimanon, or infor | 


mal mention of avy pers0n whom be might 
consider fitted for the position, 80 that at the 
next meeting the members of the Board might 
be able to vote intelligently for the best man 
Phe election of President was set for the regu- 
lar meeting on the first Tuesday in March. 
The following nominations Were made: 
Judge Hager nominated Profess0r Joba S | 
Hart, Principal of the State Normal School of 


New Jersey —an institution youched *Y b 
A r. S 


PF. Butterworth nominated Judge 9. S, Wager 


of tis city. Mr. John T. Doyle nominated 
Professor George Davidson, of the Coast Sur- 
vev. Mr. O. P. Fitzgerald nominated Profes- 
or John Le Conte, lately appointed to the | 
Chair of Physice. Mr. John T. Doyle = 
nominated Professor Cooke, of Rutgers Cor 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J., w9 has jus! = 
pleted the zoological survey of New Jersey- 


Messrs. , 
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! Judge 8. Þ. McKee nominate Judge Deady, 
\f the United States District Conrt, Oregon, 
«hom be warinly eulogized. At the same time 
+ is 8nggosted that eaci nnember $honld write 
his friends among 8Cclentific men, With re- 
1d to the above, ard others whose names 
—_ s12zest themse. VEE, 
| Dr. Merritt, from the Committee on Ground, 
Public Bui'dings, reported that censidera- 
© io work had been done to improve and beau- 
tify the grounds, taking advantage of the 8ea- 
Ay forward the work. 

The $an Franciseo Chronicle states that the 
anancial Committee reported the monetary 
affairs of the institution at low ebb, By pro- 

' vizion of the Leglslature the University was to 


1 
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| Civ $290, 000 of the proceeds arising from | 


te xal6 of tide and overfliowed lands; but now! 
hat the Board of Tide Land Commissioners 


we busy investigating the matter of mid lands | 


have been accused of maliciously 
attacking this gentleman, of in- 
\dulging in personalities and 
' bringing up 8ubjects unconnect- 
ed with, and irrelevant to the 
points at is8ne. 


We have not. 
We reflect on no. man's antece- 
dents, only as it bears on our ar- 
gument., We know nothing, care 
nothing of General Cobb's origin 
and former occupation, only that 
business which brought him in 
contact with the negro race in 


their most degraded conditiow 


| that we considered 18"a lair 8ub 


repatory to 8elling those belunging to the | 


State, it was found that every foot of tho tide 
nd is claimed by private parties, and not 
| only by single parties, but by scores of elaim- 
ants with 8undry and conflicting titles 8nfli- 
| cient in number to cover it as deeply as ever | 
| the tide flooded it, 80 that the State's 8hare 
Fn the sale of which the University was to 
have been endowed in part, dwindles down to 
just nothing at all, 

Among others, Mission Rock is made the 
center cr piyot for a claim of one hundred and 
S]xty acres around It, the pre-emptor having 
located bis cabin thero in early days, and the 
kitle now being owned by prominent gentle» 
men in San Francizco, 


Ject tor reference and comparison. 

While on this subject, we- will 
allude to anothor fact. Neither 
last winter nor this, has there 
been any evening s8chool for col 
ored adults. Every other class 
of citizens have been bountifully 
provided for, but no effort has 
been made to open a school for 


our accommodation. In this res: 
pect our committee have been 
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The Colored School. 


It is now nearly 8even months 


negligent. A good plea could 
have been offered, that having 
nc day schools there: was greater 
necesslty for an evening school. 
We now appeal to the Board 
of Education to complete their 
arrangements, and give us a bet” 
ter school than the one on Green- 
wich street. We bave been for- 
bearing, and have only appealed 


8ince the colored 8chool was clos- 
ed, aud our children turned out 
on the public streets. Such an 
outrage against any class of peo- 
ple could not have been committed ! 
In any city in America with 1m- 
pumity, except San Francisco. 

| We have heard for the last six 
months, preparations are making 
togive us 8chool accommodations, | 
[and we hope now, with s0me 


-—  —— 


probability of its being accom- 
'plished. We believe the Board 


' to their 8ense of Justice, 


' might have compelled them by 
| law to give us educational facili 


When 
our school was first closed, we 


ties forthwith, but we abstained 
trom s8uch measures- relying on 
their promises. We are again 
promised and we hope not again 
to be deceived. 


| of Education as now constituted, | wu 


are disposed to do us justice, and 
retrieve as much as possible the 


 injustice which has been perpe- 
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ONIeSSEALY 1INTEFLOT. ATMLGLICAN $tudentes, 


either go without the 


best teaching of the age or CrOt8 & Wide ocoat 
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al great expense and attend lectures in ar 


ankamiliar tonguon. Such a etate of affairs i 
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| running order this year or next. 


Ls Ti ET '| 
Our country $Gouid have balt & doz: 


great Universities, and this coast 8hould 
\ave one of them, We cannot continue to 
send Our young men 0 the other 8ido of the 
world to learn that which they could learn 
as well, and which our interest and credit 
require that they should learn here, Not: 
only young Californians, but students from 
Oregon, Waehington, Nevada, Arizona. 
Britisgh Colutabia, Mexico, Hawaii, Ching 
and Japan would a8semble ut the University 
of this State, with the knowledge that they | 
would find teachers as competent, apparatus 
as extenslive, and libraries as good as any 
elsewhere, If our University is not to be a 
great instituiion, it will render no s8ervice, 
and all the money spent on it will be waetzd, 
Just like the funds given to a dozen 80-called 
**State Universities” east of the Missis8ippj, 
They are such small affairs that they arc ab- 
80lutely discreditable to the States which 
pretend to maintain them. We should be 
carefulto avoid the error which they com- 
mitted of wasting their magniticent estatcs 
by starting too 800n, 80 that they had to live 
on the principal and not on the income of 
their property, 

Our University has means, which, if prop- 
erly managed, will zecure us 4 revenue 8utli- 
cient to 8wpport a University equal to the 
beet. It has U. S. ecrip for 150.000 acres of 
land, which have not been located, but 
should be located without delay. It bas 20 
20763 ab Berkeley, four miles north of Oak: 
land, very suitable for 4 ite and wort] 
$100,000. It has $35,000 in cash in the Stat 
Treasury, and $35,000 in State bonds, wort 
not more than $33,000 in gold. It is to re 
ceive, further, $200,000 from the first pro 
ceeds of the sales of the submerged lands 11 
front of this city, provided 1t should be founc 
that the State has any to sell. At preson 
the available ſunds are only $65,000 in gold 
yielding a net income of $6,500, and atter thy 
receipt of the $200,000, the net income woulc 
be $26.500, The land scrip might be 801d a 
$3 per acre, or £0me of it, but everybody 
knows that the land itself will be far more 
valuable in a few years, and that the future 
interests of the University would be bes 
consuited by locating and holding, Every 
thing «hould be made eubordinate to a grea 
ultimate euccess; nothing 8hould be hazarae 
for the xake of putiing a petty college int« 
Nothing 
can be geined and muck may be lost by haste 
[f there is any risk, saſety lies in delay. 
property will constantly increaze in value 
ezpecially if the land be well located 
and the income will s00n be sutlicient tc 


The * 


trated against us. But they can 
| teyer restore the time lost to our 
| children, This interregnum of 
8even months has deprived the ri- 
811g generation of that amount of 
time which can never return, and 
tor which the future action of the 
Board can make no amends. 

And for this we blame one man 
alone, 


| 
| 


well, the attendance was reFular 
and of the us8nal average ; our 
children were progressing, and 
all parties were 8atisfied until 
veneral Cobb eommenced his 


T18ade against the 8chool. We 


Our 8chool was going 0n | 


California have determined that the institu- 
tion 8hall be opened in October next; and in 
doing 80 they have, we are dispozed to be- 


18Ve, committed an error of judgmont, The 
queztion is one of much importance, as we 


; 


rogard it, to the intellectual development of 
1s coast, and no harm can be done by eub- 
milling the facts and presenting the argu- 
ments on both sides to the people, who ar 
to bear the burthans and receive the benefits, 
Our Union is afflicted with a multitude of 
little seminaries, which arrogate to them- 
881Ves the names of college and university. 
Woe have nothing equal to either of half e 
dozen German universities, Harvard and the 
Univorsity of Michigan are very respectahl« 
Ins5tutions—the latter has 1,400 8tudents- 
and Cornell University promizes to equa! 
bho bezt of Europe, but as yet, they are al! 
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Phe Board of Regents of the University of 
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remove all fears of failure, 

Let us look, now, at the expenses. The 
buildings, including dwellings for ten pro- 
fess0rs, even if made of wood, for a Univer- 
ity, cannot be erected for less than $200,000. 
Even for a liitle college, including the dwell- 
ings, they would cost $100,000 or more. The 
laying out of the grounds will cost $10,000; 
the chemical and other apparatus should cott 
$50.000, at least; not lezs than $100,000 should 
be given for a library, and many of the Uni: 
versitics have librazies which could not be 
provided here for twice as much, Hero we 
have $360,000 expenditure which should 
precede the opening of the Univerity, 
There ought to be not less than forty pro- 


fess0ra; and to 8upport these, and keep the 


library, the museum, the laboratory and ap- 
paratus in order, will require $100,000 a year. 
Cornell University has, we believe, near thal 


lamount: Harvard has more than $1,000 (00 


much, Beeides, they own their buildings, 
Haryard baving fifteen. The University of 
Michigan has a clear income of $40,000, and 
Ne expenses there arc in many respects les 
than half of the ex penses here, As we look 
al 1t, policy requires that we should not s 
vill our annual income amounts to at 1 
7.3 > 100,000, That may require the postp: 
| 11ent of the opening for a long time; 
when the University is 6stablished on ! 
"8818, It will be & great institution. Fail 
| will be impossible. The State can t 
pride in the anticipation, Wealthy c 
e214 WII feel called on to assist it, becg 
hey will know that their donations «£ 
v0quests will contribute to enrich a Uniy 
uy worthy of the name, The Legislat 
10uld declare the funds or the principa 
Lienable, and permit the expenditure of 
thing 8&ve tho income. 

A Committee has been appointed to þ 
cure Specifications for the erection of « 
huilding, which is to be uzed for clas 
ney expect that it will cost $50,000, if 
wood, and of size to accommodate ten p 
There are twenty-eight in the U 

versity of Michigan, But as this $50, 

would exhaust nearly all the available fun 

it 1s obviously impozsible to 8tart in Octol 

at Berkeley, 80%t is now propoeed to r« 

| buildings in Oakland, They think they « 

| collec, from thirty to fiſlty &tudents. T1 

is not our idea of a University, Woe 8e6 

| necess8ity of running opposition to the in 

, | utions now existing &t Oakland. Tf we c: 

not furnish 80mething superior to anythi 

that wealready have, why start at all? W 

-pend money which we can keep on inter 

| 04h: | ill 14 grows large enough for* the purp 

| which the framers of our conetitution had 

|; ow? We trust that this matter will be v: 

,reiully considered before any irretrieva 
101 TUINOUS error Is Committed. 
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LOGAL IRTELLISENGE. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF REGENTY, 


Appointment of an FKxecutive Committee—Ten 
Thousand bollars Appropriated for the Pur- 
chase of Apparatus—Interesting Reports Re- 
ceived—Ktc,, etc, @_ 


The Board of Regents of the University of Cali- 

TAL fornia moet yesterday afternoon, pursuant to the 
| call of the Prezident. There wero prezent 17 mem- 
: 


bers. The first business before the Board was the 
consideration of the following resolution : 


Resolvedl, That a Committee of three be elected 
| by this Board, who shall act as the Executive 
head of the University until a President, of the 
University 8hall be duly elected, and that they 
$hall have authority, #ubject to tho Board of 
Kegents, to give general direction to the organiza- 
tion and the practical affarrs of the University. 


The rezolution was unanimously adopted, and the 
Board proceeded to the election of the Committee 
referred tos. 

The following named gontlemen were unan- 
Inously elected as the Exrcutive Committee: 
; 1 i Moegsrs. $8. F, Butterworth, W. C. Ralston, and the 
* 33 Rey, Horatio Stebbins, 

The report of tho Building Committee Was the 
next 8pecial order of the meeting. |0n account ot | 
p the crowded 8tato of our columns, we can only give 
F * a brief synopais of this very interesting report. | 
. 4 The Committee wero authorized to procure 8peci- | 
floations at a cost not exceeding $250, and to adver- 
tize for bids for the construction of a wooden build- 
ing for the University. After consulting with ar 
chitects and others and fully considering tho mat- 
tor, they reoort*against the pregent erection of a 
$1 wooden building, for the tollowing reas0ns: 
! First—-As to Time.—-The bnilding for the purpose 


contemplated should be as permanent and durable 


——— 


} | of inve:ted 1unds, and Yale. has probably as 


| 
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as Po88ible, and should, therefore, be built of the 


best material. A wooden building can be con- 
« 3truoted of seaso0ned material and made s0lid and 
zubstantial, but it requires time. There 18 NO 8eas* 
( one& lumber in the State, and thoe who wish to 
s usse it must buy it green and give »t time to 8ea80n, 
If this is done it will be impossivle to have the 
building ready for classes by next fall, and we 
1 $hould, therefore, be obliged to occupy temporary 
«} quarters for at loast a year. A-s0, there 18 at pres- 
ent in ees8ion in the city a Committee of soientific 
men who are considering the subject of buildings 
with reference to earthquakes, and who, it 18 ex- 


pected, will be able to report during the next 
"month. Their suggestions will doubtlezs be of || 
yaluo. 


Second—As to Cost.—Tho architects estimate the 
cost of the proposed edifice, as a_ second-class 
building, at torty thousand dollars, and we are in- 
formed that the cost of a first-clasz building on the 
plan proposed would be from 3774 to £0 por. cent. 
1ore. All experi2nce shows that extimates 1n guch 

. cages are ugually under the mark, and we coneider 
it safe to as8ume thatthe building, when completed, 
will cost somewhere from $70,009 to $80,000; or 
more money than the total funds now in the treas: 
ury. The Board having refused, distinotly on the 
ground of poverty, to undertake a building of stone 
to cost $75,000, and the erection of which might 
have been spread over a period of years, we think 
it clear that the members who voted to proceed 
forthwith to the erection of the wooden 8tructure 
now in question could not have understood that it 
would be full as costly. Out of our present funds. 
s0me $15,010 to $20,000 will havs to be appropriated 
to obtain tho neeexzary furniture and apparatus for 
instruction., The laying out and even modest em- 
hellisehment of the college grounds, introduction of 
water, etc.. will certainly cost $5,000 te $10,000 more, 
'The Board will probably desire to appropri- 
ate ome moderate cum toward the nucleus 
of a library and cabinet, zay $5,000 to $10,000; and 
the current salaries of protessors and instructors, 
80 far as we can judge, are likeiy to amount to as 
much as $2,500 per month, or $30.0 0 per annum, 
To meet all thege expenzes we have available 
means to tue amount of $60,000 to $70,0U0, or about 
enough tv carry us through the first year, without 
incurring any expense for construction. It is pret- 
ty clear that if we proceed to erect this building at 
the present time, we 8hall find ourselves, at the 
end of a fe” months, the Regents of a University, 
consisting of an unfurnished wooden building, ca- 
pable of accommodating four or five hundred stu- 
dents, but situated four miles from any centre of 
population, and 80, practicz!ly inaecesstble to stu- 
dents, unpos8e28ed uf a 8ingle book or other ma- 
terial means of instruotion or of a doilar wher»-- 
with to procure them, and whereof all the learning 
repoges in the breasts of a corps of profezs8ors, the 
means for the payment ot whose ealaries are at best 

. very precarious. 

Third—As to the Place—So far as the College of 
Agriculturo is concerned, the location of the tract 
known as the University 8ite is probably unob- 
jectionable, indeed possesses 8ome decided advyan- 
tages; but for the other colleges of applied science 
and for that of letters, we think the contrary 
clearly the 'caze, at least at pregent. We are 
forbidden to adopt the dormitory 8ystem, hence 
ar etudeats must rely for accommodations, 
board and lodging, et*., on the vicinity, The 
Umniversity site has absolutely none; it is four miles 
out of town; about as near to any accommodation 
of the kind as the ocean beach 'is at Point Lobos. 
This is a yery eerious and enduring difficulty in it- 
z361f, and must als greatly tend to keep down the 


the Prezident. 


number of our students until it shall be overcome, | 
as in time it may be, It is 8aid that a horse rail- | 
road is in contemplation, to extend from Oakland 


to the University grounds. This, if built, would 
partially overcome the objection of distance, by 
rendering it poss1ble at considerabie inconvenience 
for 8tudents to lodze in town; but it seems to us 
that if it is to be constructed, relying on the Uni- 
versity as a 80arce of travel, some years wi!l elapse 
before it wili be undertaken by 8ans men. While, 
if contemplated for tie purpose of 8upplying s 
want gctually existing or supposed to exist, our 
better course will be to 8ee it built before we build 
on the faith of It. 

The Committee then represent the advantages 
both to 8tudents and the professors to be connected 
with the institution which will result from the 
erection of the building at 8ome desirable point 
in Oakland, and not beyond the city boundaries. 
The report concludes as follows: 

** In giving preterenco to commencing in the ity, 
we are not recommending any experiment, or any 
new plan, but an adherence to that on which all 
the great Universities of the world have been 
founded, both in ancient and in modern times. 
Oxford and Cambridge were cities long before the 
Norman conquest of England. The Universities on 
the Continent of Kurope, as those of Leivsic, Bonn, 
Munich, Gottingen, Milan, Padua, Breslau, Berlin, 
oto., are all located in cities; these are of yarious 
ages. In those eftablished in our own day, as the 
great Universities of London, Paris, Dublin and St. 
Petersburg, the same rule has been followed. 
© In view of the various considerations here out- 
lined, the Committee earnestly recommend the re- 
con8ideration of this question, and that building 


be for the present deferred, or, if commenced, that .. 


the expense be limited to ome amount within our 
means, and to be defined in advance. 
(Signed) Jour T, DovyLE, 
EDwWaRD TOMPKINS, 
WILLIAM HoOLDEN, 


Che report was referred to the Executive Com- 
mitceee. 

Mr. W. C, Ralston was placed on the Endowment 
Committee, vice Mr. F. F. Low, resigned. : 

The following resclution, which was introduced 
by Mr. '\yland, was unanimoualy adopted; 

* WHEREAS, By an act of Congress, approved 
July 2d, 1862, 150,000 acres of land were appropri- 
ited to the State of California for an Agricultural 
ind Mechanics' Art College; and whereas, the 
zreater. portion of the egnrveyed public lands in 
his State are taken up by zeti.ers and pre&c emp! ors, 
r claimed under grants to Railroad Companies; 
ind whereas, the fie!l on which to locate 8aid 15 0,- 
109 acres is becoming lees every day; therefore, be it 

* Regolved, That the Pregident of this Board be 
inthorized to memorialize Congress, asking that 
1ody to pass an act enabling this Board, or the 
3tate of California, to locate 8aid 150,000 acres, or 
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The Board then adjourned to meet at the call of 
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REVENLE o THE UNIYKR y OF CALIFORNIA, 
, LEH - 

Tie” Wroposed EE7, California 
cannot thrive nor even exist properly with- ' 
out a large revenue, No University is 8up- 
ported entirely or mainly by the tuition fees, | 
Grants of land and gifts of money are made | 
nearly every year to the large educationa| 
eztablisghments in Kurope and the Atlantic 
States, under the condition that the incom: 
shall be applied to current expanses, It is 
conceded that if Yale and Harvard had to 
depend on the fees received from students, 
and the income received from their presen! 
property, they must retrograde, relatively, it 
not absolutely. The Michigan and Cornel! 
Universities would leave them behind, 

Lf & large revenue is necess8ary for Kastern 
Universities, 80 1t wilh be indispensablo to 
the 8uccess of the institution which is to rep- 
regent the Government of this State in the 
told of education. Whence 8hall its Teve- 
nues come! That is the question, 

There are several sources from which rev- 
enue might be derived. The State migh! 
levy a spectal tax annually; or there might 
be & regular succe<sion of bequests, which 
could be expended a8 received, with a reagon- 
able confidence that they would be contin- 
ved indefinitely, These contingencies are, 
however, 0 remote that there is no proba- 
bility that they will ever occur, Woe believe 
that no University has ever been 8upported 
in that manner, 

The only trustworthy reliance for the large 
and steady revenue of an educational insti- 
tution is in the possession of real estate, 
st0cks and bonds, yielding an income, Such 
is the basis of all the great Universities, and 
wo have no reason to expect 8SUCCess ON Any 
different plan here. 

But before we can uge an income for 4 
regular 8upport we must expend large 8ums 
in erecting buildings, providing apparatus 
and books, and improving grounds. This 
expenditure must be at least $200,000 for a 
University; and then woe shall need at least 
$100,000 annual reyennae. to pay current ex- 
Pens%s, 


Let us consid ow the pecuniary 
rezources of the Univer of California, 
There are $35,000 in gold, not bearing In- 
terest; $33,000 in State Wnt, 200 acres © 
land to be used ſor a colleg2 £ite, unlocated 
8crij;» not bearing interest for 150,000 acres 
of Federal land, «nd the promise of $200,000 
from the first 8ales of the tide lands, There 
has been gome doubt whether this lasb 8um 


will ever be obtained, but let us agsume that 
We have then $200,000 for exirs- | 


it will, 
ordinary eOXpenses to erect buildings, pro” 
pare the grounds and purchase books and 
apparalus, The Jand scrip might perhaps be 
80:4 for $3 per acre, making $450,000, and 


with the addition of ther $68,000, we should 
have « total capital of $518,000. The 10come 
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would be not more than $40,000, 
v1 to keep the institution going as 
'oge with ten professors, whereas A 
..tohle aniversity should have at least 
5 In placing the cost of 
to. at $200,000, and the current 
«t $100,000, we have made the fig- 


> AP T 
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|An academy is 8imply a school of a 
higher order, and in this 8ense I think | 


| 


you would be safe in recommending | 
the Alexander Academy © worthy | 
the patronage of all the friends of 
Sonnd education ; and in your mag 


by \ ' yg "300 ; 3 1 TY y y 11, Q 
mer cent, le8s than they should be _S , here = P, 1 ae Should 80 40, | 
. mia $state at £ ePESLT, It 18 0 
-roat £uccers, itis clear to us, then, 11 te, LN IL it "ol | It 18, nol be 
pEOGs BL. 2 £ nnd other inztitutions of like charac- 
 University 18 8ta#ted this year as ,,. . . 
| "x 3 "Ib "4 er, your con<cience ought not make 
tomplated, the tunas wH#De wasted and fo fyel the smart of its lashes. 

made inevitable, unless Legislative \ 

if» 07 the bequests of rich men, not to be 4 Bag 

_ m e v . ag ! Or ov . */1 #3 
ted now In rea80n, come to the rescue. We hare taken piee8ure 1N Tecom- 
| 6 road $0 SUCCESS 18 plain, but the end is nending tne Alexander Academy to 
« | Y he p:tronage of parents and shall con- 

tant, The Regents should locate the land | , 627 i while i "A 
LINEN EY "BE : 1100 0 QUO 80, ESPECIALLY WhIIe S UnN- 
1 hold it faithfally. This 1s the time for | £ T ” y wate ls un 
—_ . | Jer 1tS present efficient anagemeut. 
1 tion, Delay is dangerous. Tens of |. [ ll! L uy nt managemeut 
X | Jar pride, however, in this excellent 


thousands of immigrants will 800n pour In, 
The unoccupied land will be taken up; and 
every year, if the Regents do not act prompt- 
ly, the opportunities will be worse, If the 
[1and Mad been located two years ago, to the 
ot advantage, the Universily might-now 
'hayo gn income of $300,000 a year; if 10- 
cated well in 1889, it may yet have an in- 
»0me of that amount, and, perhaps, double 
The Board of 
| Regents was not in existence two years ago, 
ind are not responsible for mistakes commit- 
ted then, but hereafter the people will look 
{© them for a prudent and profitable manage- 
the great and honorable trust 


| ”- -. %' 
'zs much, within five years. 


| 
| ment of 


[High Schoot, does not prevent our 


luzhing for that lame ivstitatior, call: 
2d our public school. One look at 
the rickety old rookeries where the 


chool is kept will satisfy any one that | 
the Common Schools of FHealdsburg ! 
'offer no enperior educational ad ran: | 
tags over many other towns in the. 
State,” — we put it as mild as poxsi | 
ble. As to a first class Institute, | 
where students may take a thorough | 
collegiate course, we &till hold -that | 
this town is one of the most dexsirable 


j 
l 
| 
i 


64 in their hands. ; GD : n | 
placed HERE Fa ocations for it in the State. V heth- | 
- PR TI To” 7-6 er the present population will 80 ap- | 

"7 {Abad HA Ned), Jpreciate the benefits and fair fama that | 

- would accrue to Healdsburg therefrom, | 


THE ALEXANDER ACADEMY: 


[ 


We cheerfully give place tO the f0I- | 


lowing correspondence : 


Ms. Epitor :—In your Iast ts80e | 
you 8poke of 80me public spirtted gen- | 


tlemen of Vallejo who szem to be alive 
to the interest& of- that town. 


*Who will immortalize himse!f” by do- 
ing *the bandsome” for our own love- 
Ivtown? This is all well, and I sin- 


Refer- | 
ring to the extmple of these you ask 


cerely hope that your fondest avtici- | 
| pations and ambition for the prosperi- | 


ty.and advancement of Healdsburg | 


may be more than realized, and Ya 
in the ehortest possible time. 


rentleman” I regret. that your con- 
«cience $hould have preyented you from 
1 hearty recommeniation of all that 


trative as a place of residence. 
As to the *Alexander Acadamy, 
1 which the people feel a spectal 1n- 


But in | 
your conversation with that *wealthy | 


7063 to make our town desirable or at- ; 


terest, I think it will compare favor: | 


bly with any institution of like char- 
Ccier 10 our State, True, it 18 not a 
ollege; and it is a question for the 
"0181deration of the wise, whether or 
lot 1t be desirable to-change either its 


[ume or character. Nothing is gained | 


\y multiplying colleges beyond the de- 
mand for the cducational facilities 
Flch Such institutions afford. Every 


(loves not need its college.—- | 


75, Ji . . F - . ; 
\either do I believe it to be the true 


luicy for onr academies -or high 
1901s to ape the titles or-the formal- 
48 of the college and the university- 
\teacher of a, common s8chool or the 
fMcipal of an academy is not in any 
"Wer sense of the term a _profess0r. 


as to aid in such an enterprise, remains 
to be een. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF TUE UNFYKRSIT? 


A PA If CALIFORNIA, = SA 
The Board of Regents of the University of 
California, at their meeting on the 2d inst., 
801d land scrip for 20,000 acres, determined 
to locate the remaining 120,000 acres, and 
appointed perso0ns to make the location. 
They als0 postponed the opening of the 
University for an indefinite period, but au 
thorized a Committee to erect a building t« 
accommodate 500 students at an expense of 
$200,000. A Committee was authorized to 
offer the gervices of the Professors of the 
University to the College of California 
without charge—the University, ef coures, 


paying the 8alaries, These proceedings im- 
ply that it is the expectation to open the | 
University within a year, 

The determination to locate the land wil; 
give satisfaction, It is the only course thai 
can 8ecure ultimatesuccess, The ecrip might 
be 8014 for $5 per acre, but the land, if wel' 
located, wiil be worth $50 or $100 per acre 
before the University gets under full hogd- 
Way, and will yield an annual revenue of 
Pp or $10 per acre. To ell the Crip or th: 
land is to waste the fund of the University. 
The grant of land-is made not for the benefit, 
of one generation hut for all time, and- we 
trust that the next Legislature will protect 
the land against gale, It is a great misfor- 
tune that 30,000 acres of scrip have already 
been 8old; and it is $till moro unfortunate 
that the 150,000 acres.were not located a year 
ago in the San Joaquin Valley; for lands 
which--might have been obtained then are 
now. paying $2 and $3 an acre of annual 
rent, These mistakes of the past, however, 


cannot be remedied; but it concerns vs 


' Amoricans, 


' ing to the great honor of the Regents and of 
| the State, 


to watch clogely ana prevent other and 
greater mistakes. If the land is well lo- 
cated, and then protected against 8ale, the 
Jniversity will come out all right in the 
end. There is no danger that the University 
Will ever have more money than it needs; i 
it had twice or three times as much as any 
other s8imilar institution, that fact would not 
be lamentable. No University ever had more 
revenue than it could uss well, and none 
ever needed more than ours will require, 
p0 far as the determination to locgts without 
delay all the scrip remaining is COoncernud 
the Board have acted wWisely. 

A3 to the policy of immediately erecting 


' 


- & wooden building for $200,000 we have our 


doubts. It appears to us that the Importance 
and the cost of a University have not been 
prS$erly 8tudied yet. The matter is new to 
\ Var educated men genera]- 
Iy aro not familiar with any great uniyersity, 
There is no 8uch thing on this 8ide % 


Atlantic, We need time to discuss and con- 
8ider it, The Regents have the power, but 
they would prefer to act with the popular 


.' approval; and, of course, i'hey wiskh to found 


an institution which will be a credit to them 
and to the State, But they are not experts 
in the business, and it would be prudent in 


them to go slow, and to elicit all the ideas 


and all the discussion possible. If the main 
purpos8e were to pay large 8alaries as & mat- 
ter of fayoritism to 80me professors, or to as- 
818k £0me real estate speculation in Oakland - 
by 8pending a large amount of money this 

year, there might be cause for hurry; but, 
as the affair is not to be an Alms House nor | 
& 8peculating trick, it is well to hasten slow- 
ly. The best method of procedure would be 
to prepare & report, or 8eries of reports, stat- 
ing the plans for the course of instruction at 
the opening of the ingtitution and its com- 
pleted condition; for tho buildings, improve- 
ments, furniture and zsupplies of all kinds 
with their cost; and for the management of 
the funds, To commence the erection of 
one building with no definite plan for the 
others is not businesslike, Comprehensivye 


plans are needed at the beginning; and with- 
out them the blunders will be numerous and 
8erious. The publication of the plans would 
of course provoke digeussion and criticism, 
which might be ugeless if the Regents wore 
experts in the foundation of universities, bat, 
as 1t is, would be beneficial, It is very 
plain that one building will not be enough: 
but how many others to cost $200,000 each 
will be required? Harvard, which is only & 
college, has fifteen buildings. Have the Re- 
gents the money to pay for the building? 
And after it is paid for, aro they certain tha! 
they will have the funds to erect others and 
then to put the institution in running order 
without delay? The time will come when 
the proceedings of the Regents will be criti- 
ciged far more closely than they are now, 
and the responsibility for mistakes cannot 
be confined to a small Committee, We 
hope, however, for a grand snccess, redound- 
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STATE UNIVERSITY MATTERS. | 


The meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California, held on 
Tuesday, was one of the mogt Impor- 
taut and interesting that has for s0me- 
time heen held. The Board has 6x- 
pressed their all but unanimous opinion 
that no attempt should he made to 
change the present University ite ; the | 
best possible arrangements have been 
made for the speedy erection and com- 
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pletion of the necessary buildings, and 
meanwhile, the College of California 
will possess many of the adyantages of 
the Univergity—be practically a part of 
it. The most expeditions manner 11 
which busineszs can be transacted is bg an 
individual or « «mall Committee. A body 
as numerons as the Board of Regents 
cannot well attend to business details, and 
its proper province is to decide on prin- 
ciples of policy and plans or system for 
operation, Ay Executive Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Stebbins, Butter: 
worth and Ralston, was lately appointed 
and the most ample powers haye been 
:onferred upon it. We do not betteve 
that three men, better qualified, could be 
{ound on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Steb- 
bins exerted a powerful influcnce in the 
movements preliminary to the passage by 
the Legislature of the University Act, and 
has, as a Regent, been of great 8ervice 
and usefulness. He possesses CXxecu- 
tive ability, combined 
most thorough knowledge of the 
wants and requirements of the in- 
stitution 800n to be a reality Mexsrs. 
Butterworth and Ralston are known all 
over the State for the interest dizplayed 
by them in the leading reforim or educa- 
tional movements in California. All are 
friendly to Oakland and well known to 
her citizens. This Committee is author- 
ized to adopt plans for a wooden build- 
ing, to be worth $200,000; to expend 
$10,000 for chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, and, generally, to take all 
1eces8ary steps to carry forward the en- 


with the 


.erprise with the utmost promptness and | 
It would scem that almost the | 
ntire power of the Board had heen cou- 


nergy. 


erred upon this Committee, £0 varied are 
ts duties and 80 great its responstbilities. 
[t must be considerably more than a year 
efore the necessary buildings can be 


rected at Berkeley, and as the Regents | | 
| two in length, into the stormy waters of | 
the Bay, will never be formidable rivals | 
to our deep water frontage along the | 


once decided not to rent "rooms in this 
:Ity, and make other temporary arrange- 
ments for the work of the University, the 
College of California must be continued 
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his matter, the Bulletin «peaks 9s follows: | | 
The agricultural lands will net more 
han was anticipated by many. A rale 
t 20,000 acres brough t $100,000; and 1 
he whole amount was £old at the $ame 
ate, the returns from this zonree alone 
rould he $750,090. The Committee are | 
| 180 conlident of $200,000 rom the pro- | 
| >eeds of ales of tide lands, From these 
| -wo 8S0urces alone, there 18 now a pros: 
5ect of realizing nearly-a million of dol- 
lars. The other ax8218 Can hardly fall 
hort of half a million. It certainly 18 an 
zuspicious begiuning to Start with assets 
within easy reach, amounting to bardly 
lezs than fiſteen hundred thonsand aol- 
lars. : | 
The University eite contains 109 acres, 
with a prospect that additional land 
will be granted, A horse railroad will | | 
be built from Oakland to Berkely ; and | | 
it is probable that +teamboats Will als80 | 
land further np the bay, within two | 
miles of the Site. A large amount of, | 
property has been bought in that VICKY | 
within the past two years for 80bwhan 
regidences. The wants of the Umverstty 
alone willtrequire a town at Berkvley. 
| For no institution of that kind can be | 
| wholly isolated. The students musL be |} 
' fed and lodged ontside the Univers ly ; 
| and there will be centralizing 10rces | 


— 
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| enough to bring together a considerable || | 


population. The only way for Oakland |: ! 
to head off its rival, is to take in all the | 
| country up to San Pablo Creek. | 

The journal from which we quote has | 
from the beginning ueed its whole in- 
fluence in favor of the University, has | 
thoroughly understo00d the matter, and 


' 
; 


| 
| 


in this respect 


| to the University bhecanse not located in 

their immediate vicinity, apparently 1n- 

capable of recognizing the fact that the | 
institution was for the youth of the whole | 
| State, and for all creeds and sects, not | 
local or xectarian. Oakland will not | 
| need to extend her limits £0 as to take in | 
the town of Berkeley. 


Pliers & mile or | 


| 
has &cft an eCex-. | 
| 


\ample of liberality which the press. 
of the State would do well to follow. | : 
Other papers. have been unfriendly | | 


* 
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| 
: 
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say, the whole learned world, have a right to 
expect from the individual who may be elected 
to discharge them. | 

Let me state, as prelimnary, that the first 
8ayvant who directed bis attention to the ex- 
amination of - agriculture on traly scientific 
principles was Sir Humphrey Davy. He was no 
ordinary man, and more particularly, he was no 
ordinary chemist, It is but natural to conclude 
that he would look to chemistry as the means 
by which the mysteries involved in the growth 
of plants are to be explained, He did 80, and 
others followed in his lead. At length came 


' another 8tar of the firs} magnitude, Protessor 


Liebig, who added very considerably to the 
theories of Dayy, and 1n almost every instance 
has clear;y elucidated the truth of what he un. 


dertakes to prove. He, too, 18 a4 chemist, and 


one of the greatest of chemists. The chemixts 
bave done 30 much for agricultural science 
that a cursory inquirer might not unnatur- 
aily conclude that they had an exclusive 
right to be heard, and doubt whether nature 
bherself could modify the doctrines of men of 
zuch acknowledged talent, gupported by the in- 
disputable tests of the laboratory, But * guan- 
dogue bonus dormitat Homerus,” and Achilles, 
though kyanized in the Styx, was vulnerable in 
his heel, It tared no hetter with Liebig. Soon 
atter the publication of his Orgame Chemizstry 
(as regards agriculture), although at first it was 
hailed with universal enthuzasm, whether from 
errors which it was supposed to contain, or 
whether his opponents were prompted by eavyy, 
he was attacked by a perfect hornet's nest 
winch be has never managed to shake off, TH 
ſact, he seems to bave lost considerably mm th 
enconnter, For, although s0me of them &is 
played more irr tation than Uis8cretion, the mil: 
objections, but half appearing, in the works 0 
Schubler and Bous+ingault plainly zhHow tha 
there are other considerat;ons than chemistry 


3 


| can explain which have to be taken into acconn! 


in-the cultivation of the s0il on scientific pria 
ciples, 

According to Sir Humphrey Dayy, we ought 
to d1scover, on taking the analysis of a fertile 
801], all that is needed to grow plants in fall 
periection, He took several analyses of guch 


| 890118 and found $0 close a resemblance among 
| them that he considered he could make one of 


equal productivetess constructively, He there- 
fore mixed together pure earths, such as he had 
tound in those analyses, in what he believed to 
be the most productive proportions. But 


although seeds vegetated in them, the lingering 
; plauts refused to tructify, 


Liebig accounts for 
8UCh avparent anomalies on the ground that the 
seeds of plants contain certain ingredients of 
which Dayy had not taken suflicient notice, and 


| 

! : , 4 
| | acting on this bazis has expanded the system of 
| | Davy, by relying on analyses of plants as the 
| 


true means of ascertaining what ought to be the 


| composition of the 80114 on which they are at- 


tempted to be grown, To any ingenuous mind 


Creek, and will neyer serye anything 


| 
[ 
| 


' the proposition appears as natural as to exam- 
'ine the materials which have been uzed 1n the 
' construction of a house, to enable us to know 
| what 18 needed to bunid another exactly hke it, 

But when he argues that from the minerals 
| found in the torm of ashes on the incineration 


16 8t down 


ad a half 


for a considerable period to come. The 


Regents have very lairly authorized the 


Executive Committee to provide the Col- 
lege with Professors, gs in their judg- 
ment it may seein best. The College be- 
ing in reality only a department of the 
Staie Uniyersity, ench asistance is em- 
Inently proper, : 

It seems to us that all matters conneet- 
el with this institution, are as eatisfac- 
tory as its most zealous friends could da- 
Sire. There haye been expended in im- 
proving and heautifying the grounds, 
S0me $2,500, and a 
tion of a like 
made. This 

under the 


further appropria- 
amount has 

Important matter is 
S$Upervislon of Doctor 
Samuel Merrltt, who evinces a lively in- 
terest in regard to the University, and 
has in numerous ways exerted an Import. 
ant influence in its behalf, and in behalf | 
of Oakland. The bulldings, which: will | 
alford accommodations lor five kundred | 
Stndents, will be completed as £00n as | 
pos81ble, Money is et aside for appara- 
ms; 8veral Professors have been elected, 
and more will be chosen during the pre- | 
8ent month, and a President will Shortly 
be elected. 


hen 


A vast nunher of prelimi- 
ary matters have been dispozed of, and 
10W the real, earnest work has been eom- 
nenced,. The alkairs of the 
Jniyersity are in a better condition than 
1ad been anticipated, and the acts may 
at very nearly one million 
dollars, Commenting upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 

nancial | 
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more than a logal interext. | 
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State generally approve the action of the Boar: 


—— 


' 
; they bave 


\ tO fill an oftice of 80, much 


; and have already, through seyer 
| Papers 1n this State, introduced myselt t ' : 

| . K - ». 9) thi y y 4 » CE TX - {x7 Pa . » ; v (> 
| acquaintancesbip of those who take an interes | indispensable as a knowledge of abstract science, 
[In agricultural matters, l ask to be allowed ti 


| State, but the whole 


ESY OF BANCROPT LIFRARY, 
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of plants, we pos8ess all that is necessary to 


prodace another crop of the same plants equal 
lo that which has been burnt, I submit tbat he 
is mstaken, To a practical man it appears as 


' idle a dream as that of the ancients in regard to 
| the recarrection of the Phenix. 
| take into acconmt the motive powers which send 
'those tnimmerals Into the plants 1n which they are 


He does not 


found, nor the several gazes that pass through 


' or are forined in and constaatly going out of.. 
'them, as the strong smell of many of them 
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[ For the Union, |. * A 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 


one 


Mes8Rs. Epitors: I believe the people of thi 


of Regents at their I{st meeting, in not precipj 
tately filling the chair of Agricultural Chemisty « 
or, as the title of the prot: 880r8h1P 18,more full: 
expressed bv them, of * A cricultare, Agricul 
tural Chemistry and Aorticulture,” The intro 
duetion of the philosophy of agriculture as ! 
Eultable branch of a libe 


— 
A A es ts I RNs te ee nag ACCENTS aca 


ul ral education in Univer 
SILes Can SCareely be 8aid to have vet taker 
place. At all events, when the Regents receivel 
their educatiq 


bn, agricultural science was not in 
ot In the curriculam of academical study / 
>t SCUYCEITV Q TY 'ptor 
6 A bargedy be supposed, therefore, that ther | 
; edge Of the connection between science 
ana Practice 1n agriculture 1s other than radi 
mentary, But whetber 8uch is the case or not. | 
the) certainly evinced a degree of modes 
IOrDearance which does them cre.iit, 1n deferring | 
Le Ch Cons8equence to thi 
people of this State until an opportunity 18 bac! 
Nh, 1v a \a 6G 4 » {' [ [ ._ 
to have the 8ubj: ct fully and pubhely diseussed 
As I am a candidate for that professor=sbip 
al leading news 


—_ _——_—_ 


direct the attention of your readers and | 
through the instramentality of your journal | 
of the public generally, to the itportance & 
the office, and ot the dutics which not only thi. 


Uvited States, and, I may 


T wv» 
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; Newton or La Place. 


 arply testifies; or, it he briefly adverts to these 
' facts, he does not seem to comprehend all tbe 
duties which those gases discharge, 


He ought to hive included meteorology and 


{chmatology in a complete s8ystem of agricul- 
| tural science. 


Perhaps be aeemed 1t prudent 
not to g0 beyond his own * leather,” Ne '8utor 
ultra crevidam 18 an old and wise maxim, But 
if Mis work does not include the whole of agri- 
cultural philosophiy, it can only be taken for 
what 1t 18 worth, no-matter how yalauable many 
ot the les80ns which 1t teaches may be. There 
is this to be taken into account hkew1se, that 
8cience must otten be viewed as a whole, It 
was the capability of doing 80, acquired from 


 comprehensve study, which made Brewster 
and Faraday great, and Humboldt superlative, 


and enabled Mrs, Somerville to scale the hights 
of astronomy with as firm a step as Sir lzaac 
Bat if, untortunately, we 
bave among agricu'tural philosophers no cer- 


| tain guide to whom we can turn wHh perfect re- 
| liance, and recite again in other words what 
may have been more explicitly expressed by 


the supposed oracle to whom we would reter as 
an authority, we bave undoubted proot as to 
the truth of respective theories 1n the operations 
of nature—the only certain means through 
which agriculture, looked at as a sclence, can 
obtain admission into the fellowship of the oth- 
ers, She vever errs, In this light a knowledge 
of practical agriculture by the Professor 1s as 


and the experiences of a s8cientitic man, as 

thereby obtained, are even more reliable thav 

deductions trom the experiments of the labora: 

tory. AGRICOLA, 
San Franciseo, March 16, 1869, 
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Removal of tne Static Normal Sebool, 
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\; the last meeting of the State Board of Eda- 


© ew. os wo 


ation 14 was resolved 10 ask the Legislature to ; 
[Y f + 


* , « C6 Ys " : *. PI 
Eange the JOCATLON of the* State Normal School. } 
”rÞ -, wh 


+ was located in this city ' four years ago, under 
the direction 0 the Board, It 18 lount from expe- | 
r12NCC that tne HIgH DIicK Of board ard the want | 
of $uitabie accormmmaodations tor the schoo!, are 
$6x1005 (HISAGY AULREATS. It 1s difficult at times to 


nd 8wiabie vlaces for the Temaic pupils without 
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advantages wil | 
haye been named, and there may he other places 
which would offer sabstantial Inducements, The 
ecarded as a permanent one, The 
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propriations will be requred hereatter for the 


erection of a Suitable 8ch ot batldir es, 

In other Sfates there has been much comp tition 
t) secure the location of Normal Schools, In 1111» 
mois, SCVeral cities Sought theiradvantages, Peoria 
offered $80,000 ; Bloomington offered $140,000 e114 
«Cured the schoot, In Tidiana, Terre Haute gecur- 
ed 81ch a £chool by an offer of $50,009. 

[t may yet be found Lest to estabiish the State 
Normal School at Berkley, here the University is 
8 8001 to þbe establisbed, There is certainly room 
enough 91 the tract of 09 acres alreauy 11 POSSEEs 
gion of the University. And the necessities of the» 

latter ins{iftution wil create factiitics which would 

enure to the benetit of the Normal Bchool. . As 
| these facilities are yet to be created, it would cos 
| bat little more to make =uitanvle provision for this 
traiaing schoot at the same place. It j8 a depart- 
ment of education which the State tosters and sup- 
ports, and there would sceem to be no diliculty im 
bringing it withla the scope of the work embraced 
by the University, 

But if any town wauts the Normal Schook--avd 
it is an instituiion to be defired by any thriving 
town—the best way to sccure 1t is to follow the 
precedents establiched in otacr places, antoffer 


& -4 


liberal inducements. 


literature and art, were related. Che early 8truz- 
gles of thoge who afterwards became notable in the 
world were tully dilated apon. This was succeeded 
by a general att ok upon Dickens, Thackeray and 
other novelists who wero untortunately born wan, 
becauss the female characters they gepicted had not 
all been painted as angeis. The eszay concluded 
with a general tirade directed at the hears of the 
School Department. the Directors of the Board of 
Education, and Principals of Public Schools, 
for not placing -the female teachers in the 
vosit.ons for which the writer theught they 
wero tully competent. ln this portion of 
the discours8 there were many garcastlic 
allusions to the relative. po8itions and amount 
of labor performed hy the male aud female teach - 
ers. The latter were described as models of indus- 
try, perseverance and uniiring enorgy, while the 
former wers repr-8ented as being exceedingly neat 
in their pers0nal appearance, and s8pending a great- 
er portion of their time in gos*sIpping with each 
other, and in securing pohiticat ivflaence, Ons of 
the most serious faults found wth the male Princi - 
pals was that some of them were exceemingly good- 
looking. A glowing tribate was paid to the lady 
who bad 80 far suoceeded in vindicating her rights 
a3 to obtain a position in which, to use the writer's 


own words, 8he received the *''8ame s8alary 
as the most common policeman.” Although 
in various portions of the ea8ay there 
were many passages quite as well written 


28 mavy gchool girl comporitions, its general effe-t 
upon the hearers Was marred by the evidence of the 
intent with which it had been written. 

At the eonclusion of the excay, there was an 1n- 
termisston of ton winutes for #00ial econversation 
among the teachers, 

After the intermizsion, the Rey, Dr. Scudder was 
introduced, who wade one of his pleazant litile 
#peeches. He dwelt upon the importance of the 
position and duties of the teacuer, and 
the relative duties of the pupil. He de- 
80ribed the model texcher and mode] scholar, 
making many excoodingiy humorous comparis0Bs 
He 8aid there was a great vimilarity between the 
wrotessions of the preacher and the teacher, as both 
were instructors of the public. He showed the ne- 
ces8ity that teachers 8hvald avoid allowing their 
{ minds to run in the 8ame grooves too long, and 
urged upon them the importanes of self-cuitare, 
outside of the beaten track of their regular routine 
| of duties, He knew of but one class of persons in 
' the world who con=*idered thoir education finished, 
and that was the cijass of young ladies of sweet £1x- 
'teen who were zent out annually from finisking 
gchools. He referred to kis own mode of life, and 
Stated the following as 80me of the rules by which 
he was guided: : 

First -Dispenes with the reading of magazines, 
reviews and pamphlets In this connection he 
824d ho always read the newspapers, but only oCcca- 
-8ionally a story With which their columns are 80me- 
times occupied. 

Second —'To contline atteution to but few books. 
He recommended, first, the Bible, aot only as a 
wpook written by Divine inspiration, but in & liter- 
ary p9int of view; then works on Anatomy. Nati- 
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IOCAL IRTELLIGENCE, 


MEETING OF THE TEACHERS? INSTITUTE, 


EDA ones oor > 


Miss Manning's Ex8ay ; She Goes in Strong for 
Woman's © Rights,” and Finds Fault with the 
Male Principals Because they are * $0 Good- 
Looking — Dr, Scudder's Kemarks — Miscella- 
veous BUSINESS—EfC, 


The regular moeting of the Teachers” Institate 
was held yesterday afternoon in the hall of Lin- 
coin School building, There were 80me two hun- 
ared teachers in attendance beside geveral 8pect a- 
tors. Director Knight presided. 'Tho exercizes 
were opened by the 8inging of a hymn by the boys 
of Linecln School, This was f»1lowed by. the read- | 
ing of an es:ay, entitled **Becezuse It Is a Woman,” 
written by Miss A. M. Manning, prineipal of the 
Mizssion-8treet Primary School, From some cause 
wuich could not be ascertained Miss Manning did 
not read her own exsay. It was, however, read in 
% M08 excellent manner by Mies Annie J. Halk 
#10 08808868 a fine yoics, which 8eemed to be en- 
iirely under her control.  Kvery word was clearly 
aud distinetly enanciated, and the most fastidious 
1010 would be 8orely puzzled to find an opportu- 
nity to take exceptions to the manner of reading. 
As to the eaxay itself, zeveral opinions were ex- 
breszed. Owing to the objection made by the au- 
thoress, it was impossibls to obtain the manu eript 
lor the pres?, and we can only make a brief review. 


he first portion of the eg8ay was devoted to a pe- 
new of tho history of the intellectual progregs-of 
the female 8ex from the time of the Greeks and Ro- 
1ans to the prezent day, The terrible degradation 
ot women in tho earlier days of the worla's history 


' ment, they had voluntarily given, and to the boys 


rai History, Moral and Keligious Philosopby, 
Botany, and Ar imals. For books of poetry, he re- 

; commendedMKNilton and Shakozpeare. 

'  Jhird—The proper employment of any spare five 
minutes is not to be overlooked This swall 8pace 
of time deyoted to xtudy on each dsy would, dur- 
ing the year, resulit in the acquisition of a large 

{amount of knowledge. : 

Fourth —A wm $t important point is to thoroughly 
master what one st:udies, It being better to know 
a few things weil than to have an indefinite; gen - 
eral idea of many 8uhbjects. : 

We regret thot we cannot give a complete ac- 
count of tho reverend gentleman's remarks, which 
were most happily conceived and received with 
great favor. ; ; 

Dr. Scud1er's addrezz was followed by calisthenic 
exercises by geventeen young ladies uf the Senior 
Class cf the State Normal Sehvol, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Ruth Campbetl—-Miss Glasgow, of 
the Junior Claes, presiding at the prang, Although 
during tie present term but a small portion of time 
i8 allotted to this exercise, the elazs went through 
with it most gracefally, and with military precis- 
jon, eliciting at the closge a hearty round of ap- 
plause, h 

At the conclusion of this exercize, Superintend- 
ant Denman, in response to the call of the Charr 
man, stated that he was happy to say that on this 
occagion he had no fault to find. he announced 
that the regular vacation weuld commence on Fri- 
day next, ani continue for ene week, He earnest!y 
recommended to teachers in the graznmar classe, 
the importance of frequent written examinations, 

Miscellaneous business beingin order, on motion, 
the thanks of the Inastitute were returned to Rey. 
Dr. Scudder, for his address, and to Miss Mannir g, 
for her eszxay. Professor Knowlton, also, returned 
thanks, on behalf of the Committee, to the ladies 
of the Normal School, for the excellent entertain 


— 


of Lincoln School, for the song with which they 
favored the institute. 

In accordance with the plan of the institftte, Pro-4 
fessor Knowlton retired from the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and, upon motion, the Uhairman ap- 
pointod Mizs Sutherland to fill the vacancy. The 
Vommittee, as now organized, consizs(s of Messrs, 
Marks and Humphireys, and Mies Sutherland, 

nev. 0. P. titzgerald, State Superintendent, 


being introduced, exprers6d his pleazure at meetin:; 


— 


with the Institute, and made 80me very happy re- 
marks as to the benefit to be derived trom 8uch 


meetings. 


The lnstitute then adjicurned. 
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Was enlarged upon in the 82me genera] 8tyle that | 


waders of proceedings of Woman's Rights Con- 
1entions are familier with. Many ins8tances faimn)l- 
ar to 8chool children, of notable female characters 
*M0 had distinguished themselves in the walks of 
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Propozcd Removal of the State Nor. 
mal $School. 


# | 

[ln educational cireles,, the propoxition | 
to remove the State Normal School to 
this city, or to San Joe, is receiving con- | 
sIderable attention, That institution js | 
at present in San Francisco, and all the | 
reasons exist, in fayor of its removal that | 
induced the Directors of the Agricultural | 
College, and 8ubsequently the Regents of 
the State Uuiversity, to desire a location | 
a Short dixtance from the metropolis, but | 


not £0 far away as to be deprived of the 
advantages always afforded by a great 
city. The State Board of Education has 
given to the matter the attention it de- 
Serves, and its members have resolved to 
ask of the Legislature, at its n©xt 8ession, 
for the removal of the School. The ad- 
vantages to he conferred npon the 


locality in which it may be permanently 
extablished are very great, and it is there- 
fore expected that local inducements will 
All the inducement that can 
De expected, would be the donation of a 


- 


be offered. 


Suitable tract of land, and a tract of land | 
of 8uflicient size in or near Oakland is | 
now <0mething of very great value. The 
School is filled with pupils from all parts 
of the State, preparing themselves to 
hold the positions of teachers in our 
public schools. It is not fitting that | 
81Cch an institution should be located in 
the heart of a bustling city. Comment- 
ing upon this subject, the Bulletin has 
the following : 


In other States there his been mnch 
competition to s8ecure the location of 
Normal Schools. In Hinois, several 


cities s0ught their advantage, Peoria 
ollered $50,000; Bloomington offered 


$140,000 and secured the school. in 
Indiana, Terre Haute 8ecured such a 
*chool by an offer of $50,000, 

It may yet be found best to establish 
the State Normal School at Berkley, 
where the University js 800n to be estab- 
liched. There is certainly room enough 
On the tract of 100 acres already in 
posessl0n of the University. And | 


necessities of the latter institution will 
create facilities which would enure to the 
benefit of the Normai School. As these 
facties are yet to bejcreated, it wonld 
cost but little more to make «uitable | 
provision for this training school at the 
8ame place. It is a department of educa- 
tion which the State fosters and supports, 
and there would scem to be no difficulty 
in bringing it - within the scope of the 
work embraced by the University. 

But if any town wants the Normal 
School-—and it is an institution to be 
desired by any thriving town—the best 
way to secure it Is to follow the prece- 
dents established in other places, and 
offer liberal inducements. 
| We dv not consider this policy of 
bidding for a public institution to be the 
(þe5t posible, but it is unavoidable, and 
we have not the slightest idea that Oak- 
land will come out second best with any 
eity that may come forward as a rival. 
The idea of combining the Normal 
School with the University scems to be 
practicable; and having been brought 
to the attention of the Regents, it may 
be attended with the most beneficial 
results, both to the Normal School and 
to our city, 
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[ of ANNUAL REPORT neonate OY W. CARPENTIER | part of the city, and which report is now 
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| - OF THE By Edson Adams his Attorney. on file in this office, I learn the following 
M. K. Laxsow.” lacts : LESS | 
That some time in May or June of the- 


SUperintendent of POblic tuStrnction, 


LYSANDER WALKER. 


————— 


[Read before the Board of Educatign of the 


As nothing is said in the above con- | | Yr A : 

x 5 r "fv + + | year 1866, the citizens of the Point start- 
tract about any water Tront, it Is pre- | q — anfation For thi os - 
sumed by the Superintendent that many | | * A vr mgane: P alle ot = LO 0 
rumors afloat concerning the matter are arr Fa 5 x" iu ev. eb} can bP-Py. a 
groundless, The only thing remarkable | PRuang tmereon, "or p emit {ne 
Y Seven hundred dollars were 80 


———— _ 


City of Vakland, March 16th, 166v.]* anttap *X that whi , po8es. 
, about the matter at all is, that while the - 
a - . -aise lot of ground upon Tayle 
' — | :ontract calls specifically for the erection raised. A pon 18ay1er | 
COUITROR ORs £3 y street, near Peralta, 60x220 feet, was | 


of 4a common echool-house,”” it does not 
{ appear to have come down to the present 
School Department with other property. 
But as any extensive inquiries Concern- 
ing the disposition of the 8same was not 
»0nsidered necesxary in the making of. 


purchased for the sum of $400. Withont 
stating in detail all the s8teps taken, it 
may be said in brief, that upon this lot a 
one-story wooden building was erected 
containing one class-room--81ze of bnild- 


| Superintendent's Annual Report for the Year 

| commencing March, 1868, and ending 
March, 1869. 

The Superintendent, this his first An- 

nal Report, as required by law, of the 


I 


: .ondition and progress of the public -: ing, 28x30 teet, with -r -9 
1 che of Oakland, during the pt % pany this report, they have not been pursued. Rs I, ade deer ar Sg in 10x20 
#: would take occagion to say, first of all, In the honee erected ascalled for in the | as opened July 234, 1866 
y 1at if the'showing should seem insignifi- above contract, Miss Jayne (now Mrs. | Mrs Wy R_ Br: Jake Pri ? 1 en, 
"1 ns IE — : Adams) commenced school about the firss | 25: WIR i. Dracznaw, r emmctpat. From 
| a report of the Principal, I find that the 


cant, in compariszon with that of other | ® EAI \ Bi 
places, and particularly with our metro- my o muy | rats we my A y "_ 
politan neighbor, San Francisco, It will  * be ry Yo Y NNN © 

not seem 8mall or insignificant when | ding for a ani he be fer ot > red 
we institute the comparison with the be-. mal contract was | by het r_ AN 
vinings of our own public 8chools. For | with the School Trustees of the Istrict, 
and the tirst public school was organized 


| ayerage daily attendance for the first 
month, was forty-two. This building was 
s1bsequently enlarged to a two-class | 
building. | 

| 
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THE FIRST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


the purpose of comparison, and for the 
further reas0n that there has been no 
previous formal annual report in the 


matter of record, the Saperintendent 
trusts that a brief history of our scno0ls 
in Oakland, from their first organization 
to the present, will not be deemed out of 
place at this time. 
THE FRST PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Was organized in Oakland sometime in 
the month of June, or July, 1853, as 
nearly as may be gathered from the data 
at hand. I find it almost impossible to 
fix the exact date of its commencement, 


for the reason that among the papers in" 


the Department there is not a single re- 
port, or register, by which the date of 
commencement, condition, and number 
of scholars, can he anthoritatively de- 
termined. The first formal report on 
file is one furnished by Mr. Franklin 
Warner, for the year ending November 
Ist, 1862. Yor the facts relating to this 
tirst public zchool, I am principally in- 
debted to Mrs. Edson Adams, of this 
place, who was the first teacher in the 
public sel»ol department of Oakland, 
In March, 1853, she, (then Miss Jayne) in 
in company with her father, made a 
thorough carvas of the town of Oakland, 
and found that there were jast sixteen 
children w1o were of sufficient age to 
attend school. She commenced a private 
school, and started with five scholars. 


in Oakland. From this time until 1862, 
with some intervals between, a public 


history of our public schools, that is a | school was tanght for a time in this origi- 


nal building, and then in rented build- 
ings, but with a constantly increasing at- 
tendance. 

SCHOOL NO. 1, 

In the year 1862, a few of our citizens 
leeply interested in the suecess of our 
public schoocl system, among whom may 
be mentioned the names of Mexsrs, Frank- 
lin Warner, Whitcher, Prof. Durant, F. 
K. Shattuck, Judge Blake, Judge Fogg, 
Rev. George Mooar, Ernst Janssen, Hille- 
gass and Hoskins, took the necessary 
z3teps to purchase a lot and erect a good 
:chool-house, that 8hould meet the grow- 
ing necessities of the place. To this end 
an election was held, and the project be- 
ing indorsed by a large majority of the 
citizens, the present block of land belong- 
ing to the School Department, lying bhe- 
tween Eleventh and Twelfth and Grove 
and Jefferson streets, was purchased of 
Anselm H. Jayne, for the s8um of nine 


- kundred dollars, and a deed was executed 


for the s8ame, hearing date the 10th day 
of March, 1862. Upon this lot was erect- 


.ed a neat one-story wooden building, 


thirty-four by thirty-six. July 224, 1862, 
the Board of School Trustees elected two 
teachers for the new echool, Mr. Frank- 
lin Warner, Principal, and Miss N. Pratt, 
Axistant. As appears from the records, 
&chool was actually commenced in the 
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| Streets, 


Almost the first inquiry made by the : 
members of the first Board of Educa- 
tion elected March 4th, 1867, was, *What 
can be done toward providing a echool 
of a higher grade than the present ones ?” 
At this time there were three primary | 
<chools in different portions of the city, | 
but no grammar school, and one was im- 
peratively demanded. All realized the 
necessity, but the most eerious question 
was one regarding funds. The erection 
of a suitable grammar school . building 
would require a considerable outlay and 
the Board had no funds at its disposal. 
After a good deal of anxious thonght, 
and meetings of the Board, the Common 


-Council of the city came to the aid of 


the Board and negotiated a loan for the 


purpose ; and under the direction of 


a Committee appointed by the Council 
and another appointed by the Board of 
Education, a grammar <echool building, 
now known as Latayette grammar School, 
Was bullt vu the block owned by the* 
Board, between Eleventh and Twelfth 
This grammar £chool building 
was ready for occupancy, avd was form- 
ally opened for schocl purposes on Fri- 
day, November 1st, 1867. Mr. MeChes- 
ney, Principal, with Miss Mary Lichten- 
thaler and Miss Fannie E. Willis, assIs- 
tants. | 
There were present, in the different 
classes, and of all grades, one hnndred 
and sixty echolars. 

Lafayette Grammar School is a four- 


A very <hort time after this, steps were 
z taken by the citizens to erect a building 
| for public school purposes ; and a con- 

tract was made and a building erected in 

accordance therewith, on the corner of 
_ Clay and Fourth streets. As everything 
- connected with this now szomewhat famous 
:chool edifice posses8es 80me interest, I 


class buildiug, two stories high, and is 
capable of accommodating about two 
hundred pupils. : 
Ka The plan adopted by the joint Com- 
an additional xchool-room were discusscd, | mittee of the Council and Board of 
but no action taken,” | Edncation was for an eight-class build- 


June 15th, 1864, a eontract was made | jng, and the prezent building is but halt 
of the building that is to be when neces- 


new building November 7th, 1862, 80 
rapidly did the population increase, that | 


at a meeting of the Board, October 20th, | 
1863, *The ways and means of building | 


insert here a copy of the original con- with Mr. J. H. Williams to build aid ad- | 
| tract : ditional school-rvom, for the swm of | 8ity demands its completion. The total | 


cost of the building and furniture was 


$1,335. 
about $10,000. To complete this brief 


{This indenture made by and between ' 


SCHOOL-HOUSE NO, 2. 


il. W. Carpentier, of Oakland, of the. 


tirst part, and M. K. Lamson; of the 8econd 
part, witnesseth, that the said party of 
the 8econd part covenants and agrees to 
furni:h all the materials and build for the 
*a1d party of the firsxt part a common 


sch001-honee, to be situated on 8nch lot as | 


may be designated, in the town of Oak- 


laud, according to. the lollawing specili- / 


cations: Said 8chool-honse shall be thirty 
feet long by twenty feet wide, twelve 
feet high in the clear ; sealed on the sides 
and overhead, on the inside, with plank, 
well planed and matched, and sided witn 
clapboards well planed, well shingled, 
with roof projecting one foot on all sides. 
with gothic cornice at the ends, a plain 
belfry, one good door, grained as oak, 
the whole outside of the building and 
belfry painted white with two coats of 
right paint, with eight windows eight 
feet high and four feet wide, an elevated 
desk for the teacher, with all proper and 
necessary desks, With two aisles, and 
seats with backs, the desks to be painted 
brown, als0 a small «0p over the door, 
The whole to be done in a good and 
workmanlike manner, and all completed 
within ten days from this date, for the 
£1mM of one thousand dollars, which the 
$11d party of the first part covenants 
and agrees to pay £0 800N as the house 
$1a]] be finixhed according to the terms 
Of this instrament. In witness whereof 


we have herennto set our hands and seals 
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| lying west of Adeline street. 
 elaborats report presented by the Rev. 


As early as May 16th, 1865, it became 


apparent. that additional school accont | 
modations were necessary, and the matter | 


was discnssed by the Board, and a Com- 
mittee appointed. Angust 22d, 1865, a 


contract was let to Mr. L. M. Taylor, for | 
| grammar school secmed a necessity, if we 


the erection of a new school building, on 


the lot now owned by the Department, | 


on the corner of Sixth and Alice streets. 
This lot is one hundred and twenty-five 
feet on Sixth street, by one hundred fect 


on Alice, and was purchased for the sxum 


of eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, 


and a deed given therefor, dated 29th of 


August, 1865. The building erected was 
a plain one-story wooden bnilding, con- 
taining two claes-rooms, and the contract 
price for its erection was $1,325. 

This school was opened October 23d, 
1865, with an average daily attendance 


for the first month, of sixty s8cholars. 


POINT SCHOOL, 
Early in the following year, (1866.) it 
became apparent that a public s8chool 


' was necesxary to meet the wants of the 


large number of children in that portion 
of the city commonly known as the Point, 
From an 


Benjamin Ackerly, who was appointed 
one of a Committee by the Board of Edu- 


cation, to inquire into the facts relative 
' to the eztahlishment of a school in that 
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history of four public schools, 80 far as re- 
gards their inauguration, it only remains 
to notice 
THE PRESCOTT GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
That portion of the city lying west of 
Adeline street has grown 80 much, that a 


looked to provide for their real wants. 
The matter was brought formally before 


' the Board at a meeting held May 4th, 


1868, when a petition from the citizens of 
the Point, numerously s8igned, was re- 
ceiyed, asking tor the erection of a new 
school-house, which would afford ample 
accommodations for classes of all grades, 

The matter recerved prompt attention, 
and at a meeting of the Board, held May 
11th, 1868, the proper Committee was 
authorized, in conjunction with a Com-' 
mittee from the Council, to purchase a 
s11table lot, the price not to exceed $0,- 
500. In obedience to the instructions of 
the Board, a lot was pnrechased from 
Judge Mckee, adjoining the old school 
lot held by the Board, for the sum of 
$3,500, and a deed was executed therefor, 
bearing date the 30th of May, 1568, 
This lot is 140x220 feet, This Joined to 
to-the old lot makes a magnificent lot 
200 feet front by 220 feet deep. Ata 
meeting of the Board, held August 3d, 
1868, bids were received for the erection 
of an eight-class grammar «school build- 
ing on the above lot, according to plans 


. . 


ification «1bmitted, and the con- 
rded to C. L. Lucas, whose 
_ This 8chool was opened 
aauary 4th, 1869. Mr. A. W. Brodt, 
Principal, and Miss Harris and Miss Al- 
xander, As8zistants. by 

"The following 18 a Summary of the 
wnildings and properly beld by the 
30ard in the order named 1N the forego- 


and 8PecIucat 
tract Was aWa 
vid was $7,99 


No. 1—A three-class primary 
t, built on an entire 
Board, organized 


School 
n Eleventh stree 
Mock owned Dy the 
Yovember 7th, 1862. | 
' School No. 2-A three-class primary, 
orner Sixth and Alice Streets, on lot 
100x125, organized October 23d, 1865. 


Two-class primary scho0l building at the | 
Pojnt, not BOW occupied. : 

[afayette Grammar School--Four-class : 
wilding, built on the block between 
vleyenth and Twelfth streets, organized 
November 1st, 1867. 

- Prescott Grammar School—Eight-class 
mmar at the Point, on lot 200x220, 
*ne lot corner Fifth and Grove. ; 

[ think, in continuing the history of the 
.rhlic schools of our city, it will be per- 
:inent to state a few facts concerning 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION, 


The first Act, creating a Board of 
Flucation for the city of Oakland, was 
ned at a 8es8ion of the Legislature 
Lc1d in 1865-0. | 

This Act was very short and very 1m- 
tly drawn,cand did almost nothing, 

wards defining the powers of the new 

Board of Education, 80 that the Board 

iften found itself seriously at & loss as t6 

what rights and powers they really 
pos8es2ed IN certain premises. _ 

A new and more comprehensive Act 
was drawn up by a Committee of the 
Board and passed by the Legislature of 
1867-8, 

This Act confers very ample powers 
on the Board, and under its operation all 

.confusion is ayoided. Let us now glance 
at what has been done. 


DURING THE LAST YEAR, 


In looking over the results, and pro- 
 gress during the past; if the indifferent 
| observer is not struck by any formidable 
array of figures 8howing a marvellons 
Increase in school children, necexsitating 
[4 corresponding increase in school- facil- 
\tles, yet to the friends of our public 
<hools who have carefully noted their 
progress, the results will be most 
gratifying. Bare figures do not always 
best indicate the progress made; and 
tlis is particularly true of our public 


[HE 
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shadows "of our almost pa'atial Colleges 
and Academies, and Seminaries of learn- 
ing, that were at once the honest pride 
and boast of our citizens. This too 


in the lax interest manifested in our 
pubile schools, and in the poor and mean 
accommodations provided for those 
whom a generous public attempted to 
educate. So 8trong was this feeling, 
that I remember well the erection of an 
unpretending grammar school building, 
at a cost not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, was considered by the friends of 
pablic schools almost a hopeless under- 
taking. But I am glad to be able to ay, 
in this my first annual report, that our 
| public schools, have won their way to tke 
confidence of our citizens, and have 
made themeelves to svch an extent that 
very many of our very best and most 
influential citizens, who are abundantly 
able to gratify an extreme taste in the 
matter of private education, have with- 
drawn their children from private schools, 
and placed them in our public sch0ols, 
believing, it is fair to presnme, that our 


—_ 


prevalent and false sentiment was 8een | 


public schools, as far as they go, are | 


better in very many respects than even 
the best of our private schools. All this 
is most gratifying. And I hope not to 
be mis8understood in the matter, and I 
make haste to say that I am only too 
glad in this public manner to testify to 
the great excellence of our many private 
schools. I have said previously that 
they are our pride and our boast. We 
all love to think and to talk of our 
beautiful city as being the great 
educational centre of _the Pacific 
coast. Our private schools every- 
where throughout the Pacific coat 
States, take very high rank, eviaenced by 
the great numbers that crowd » to these 
8eats of learning. I make these few re- 
marks a8 a matter of simple justice to 
the many excellent private institutions 
in our midst, and also, for the further 
purpose of magnifying our public school 


are 8uperior to even the best of our pri- 
vate 8chools. If particulars were to he 
demanded of me, I shonld say first of all, 
our public schools are 8nperior in the 
matter of toroughness. I might mention 
many things that conduce to this, but I 
E&hall rest with but little more than a state- 
ment of the fact, This with me is not a mat- 
ter of theory, and becanse I happen to be 
identified with our public school dlepart- 
meut, but is a matter of personal exper- 


with very many of our best educators of 


$0018 in Oakland. If I were called 


upon to measnre the resnlts and progress 
.0f our public schools from my own stand- 
point, 1 8honld say we had made 
Progress. 

l, In @ more perfect organization.—The 
pil year, indeed I might rather eay the 
4:t two years, ought rather be denomi- 
ted $6 time than barvest. It has been 


youth. I have particularly marked it in 
our periodical examinations of teachers 
who make applications for positions in | 
our public schools. Here it is very often | 
a matter of remark with the examiners. | 
I do not wish to be understood as Saying 
that in range of knowledge, our public 
.&hool scholars are 8uperior—not in 
8howy and brilliant , accomplishments— 


{period of organization, and reducing 
'laotic things to a well defined and com: | 
retensive 8ystem. The results have not 
»1 $howy, perhaps, but they have been 
tantial, and will be felt for good, 
mike no doubt, throughout what I 
leroutly trust, may be a brilliant future. 
All whose daties bring”them into inti- 
'wte relations with our public schools— 
r,with schools of any kind, in fact. will 
"Ppreciate at once what snch a period of 
Sanization means, and how mnch of 
abor and thought it implies. - 
| During the past year, all of the schools | 
1 the depariment have been thoroughly | 
Traded; a mannal has been devised and 
"opted, and duties have been 80 defined 
ud Ustributed that the machinery of | 
.- *y8iem works with comparatively 
"ue confusion or friction. Is not this a 
_ and progress - 8ubstantial and | 
=- le? But we have made great | | 
PUSTESS, 
5 in public confidence and interest in our | 
COOngy Syslem., — This, to my mind, 
wa), ne Of the most gratifying 
"1s of the labors of the past year. 
A, l with a comparitively recent 
Mo in the history of Oakland, our 
"4 institutions of learning have 
Wt entirely overshadowed our public 


vi TR 
"ay [t had come to be a matter of 
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loubt as to whether . our public 
could ever flourish nnder the 


j 


remember with what hesitancy and fear 


but in all those fundamental branches of 
knowledge most in use in the practical 
every day affairs of life, and most desira- 
'ble to have in a great majority of cases, 
'[ dare axert that our public school pu- 
pils excel. It is this that greatly com: | 
; mends our public schools as preparatory 

' Schools for those who wish to g0 further | 
and most of all to thoss who must he 
content this side of scientific and classi- 
+ cal knowledge. 

This growing interest and confidence 
has been shown in the cordial 8upport 
and co-operation given to the present | 
Board, 2s well as previous ones, in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of our 
8chools, 

Members of the present Board, and 
others who are not with us to-night, will 


and trembling, the project was wWhisper- | 
ingly broached of axking the Legi-lature | 
to permit us to igsue bonds to the amount | 
of $50,000, for building purposes. It 
8eemed to many like the very extent of 
temerity even to. mention #uch a thing. 
And, in fact, at the very first we did only | 
dare to name ten thousand dollars; but 
as We talked the matter over, and our 
excited imaginations got somewhat used 
to the 8pectres which they had conjured 
up in-their fear, our courage grew, and 
grew apace, until we actually dared to 
think of asking the Legislature to per- 


8ystem, when I reiterate the remark that | 
In very many respects our public schools | 


_ lence, and $0 far as I have taken pains to | 
Inform myself, a matter of experience 
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| the rhetoric. 
'own people are learning to loye more 


mit us to borrow $50,300, We were met | 


at the yery first with the objetcion that | 
people would at once rebel at the addi- | 
tional tax It would inrolye, and that our | 
reprecentatives would not touch it. Snch | 
objections proved entirely false, as our | 
fears had been gronundless, Our repre- 
gentatives took up the matter cheerfully, | 
only to meet a friendly aud willing legis- | 
| lative body, and a people ever ready to | 
bear any tax necexxary to maintain anr : 
public schools. I may have been more | 
fortunaigin this respect than others, but | 
I have yet to hear the first complaint | 
about our school taxes being too much. | 
On the contrary, I believe that there is 
no tax that the people more cheerfully 
pay. And this is well, in view of what 
our public schools have done, and are | 
aestined to do us as a free people in the 
conservation of good morals, and in re- 
ducingtn their mighty crucible, diverse 
and oftentimes antagonistic elements to 
a homogenous mass. But in the pres- 
ence of facts, we may well dispense with 
The great fact is that our 


— 


— 


and more our public schools, 

But aside from these results, figures 
will show that we have made a nnmeri- 
cal progress, On the first day of June, 
1868,” there was an average daily at- 
tendanoe upon all of our public schools 
of 477. On the first day of March, 1869, 
there was an average daily attendance 
of 560—making a net increase, according * 
to the reports, of 83. But this does not 
show the actual inerease of those who de- 
ire to avail themselves of the advantages 
of our system. We have graduated 
from the grammar - school a elass ol 
ix, which for the want of a®n 
high school, have gone to other schools. 
There are actually registered on our 
school registers, the names of over fifty 
who are patiently waiting for a place. 1 
judge that the estimate of the Mayor, 
that there is at least a hundred waiting 
to enter our public schools, is not too 
great. This would give us a net 1nCcreasC 
in something over eight months, of about 
one hundred and ninety, which Is grati- 
fying. | 

I may mention here, that it has been | 
the aim of the present Board to s0 grade | 


our classes, that they shall correspond | 
' to those of San Francisco, that pupils | 
| passing to and fro may enter a new class | 
and saffer no loss. | 

We have four school-houses in actual 
18e, and thirteen teachers are employed 

| by the Department, their aggregate sala- 

' ries amonnting to $12,500, 

| It only remains in this connection, to 

' give a brief statement of the financial 
condition of the Department. 

The total receipts from all sources 
during the last fiscal year, exclusive of | 
the Bond Fund, has been $22,864 00. 
Expended for the ordinary 

ases of_ schools........... 15,154 37 


Leaving a balance of $7,709 68 


By special Act of the Legislataye, the | 


city is authorized to is8ue bwnds to the 
amount of fifty thousaud dollars, as the 
necessities of the School Department shall 
demand. Of this amount, $28.000 have 
| been already expended, including $10.- 


- 000 appropriated for the erection of La- | 


 fayette Grammar School, leaving at the 
 disposal of the Board. with the concur- 
rence of the Council, $21,000. Of this 


adyertise for gale bonds to the extent of 
$4.000, for the erection of a building on 
the lot recently purchased pn the corner 
of Grove and Fifth streets, leaving an un- 
appropriated halance of $17,000. The 
income of the Department for the coming 
| fiscal year, may be estimated as 
| Cash now in the [1 
Amount from State School 
Fund brought forward from 
last fiscal year, amp placed to _ 
the credit of the coming year 2,626 14 
From County School Tax... 10,000 00 
From City Tax, 30 cents on four 
millions 12,000 00 
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Estimated expense for the com- 
ing year $28,000 09 


It will thus be seen that the probable 
income is in excess of the estimate. But 


this extimate was made, in my estimation, , 


' too low, and without a fall appreciation 


1m, the Board has asked the Council to | 


follows : | 
reagury....$ 7,709 be, 
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of what Oakland will demand in the way : 
of public schools for the ensuing year ; 
and it 1s more than probable that the 
entire $32,000 will be wanted to meet 


even the moderate demands of the De- 


| lieye that there are many holders of out- 


partmentzadministered with the ntmost || 


economy, 


Section 10 of the Special Act passed at | 


the last 8essjon of the Legislature, reads | the Superintendent feels it incumbent 


as follows: 
{The Superintendent shall report to the 


Board of Education annually, and at snch | 


| 


ters pertaining to the expenditures, in- || 


tions as he may deem proper.” 

In view of the above, I trust that a 
few recommendations will not be deemed 
Impertinent. 

The first thing that I desire to recom- 
mend to the Board is, that immediate 
#eps be taken to have a Truant officer 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to look | 
after the truants from our public schools. | 
This matter of truancy has been, and sti!l 
continues to be, a serious evil, which 
oaght to be arrested as 800n as possIble. 
I am not advised as to whether such a mat- | 
ter comes legitimately within the police 


powers of our present municipal govern- 
ment, or whether a <pccial grant of av- 
thority must be obtained from the Legis- 
latare. But whatever st:ps may be nec- 
exsary in the premises, I eubmit to the 
Board that the matter is one of no «mall 
imp6rtance to the peace and proeperity 
of our schools, 
The Superintendent would recommend, | 
' 3econdly, that lots of land, for the future 
18e of the Departmeny, in different por- 
;jjons of the city, be secured an early 
lay, before auy great! advance upon 
he present prices $hall take place. 
[ 8ee now, and probably every mem:- | 
)8r of the Board sees, that in this 
'espect, in common with many otbers, we 
1ave had too little faith in the future of | 


akland, t ave Unuzs rlecte i ite | 
Jakland, aud have thus neglected to 8e - of Oakland, they would unite in making 


zure land in eligible positions, at very 
noderate prices, 

We may congratulate ourselyes and 
:he schools under our care, that some of 
our predecessors were wise enongh to 
Cure a good block of land in the very 
heart of the city at a time when land was 
cheap. | 

The noble block now owned by the | 
Board, btbtween Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, and Jeffersxon and Grove, was 
801d by Mr. Jayne to the city of Oakland 
for the use and benefit of the public 
zchools, in March, 1862, for the eum of 
nine hundred dollars! I have hardly 
kept pace with real estate prices in Oak- 
land, but I hazard the s8tatement, that the 
8a\id block of land could now be old 
very readily for at least $20,000. These 
figures peak more loudly and forcibly 
than any words of mine, I desire here 
to quote from the report of a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Education to 
£ee about purchasing a lot of Tand. 

This Committee reported to the Board 
at a meeting held on the 18th of April, 
1867. It reads as follows : The Com- 
mittee on Schaol Houses and Sites, to ; 
whom was referred the question, what \ 
8ites can be obtained for a school baild- 
ing, report that the favorable gige, on 
Sixth and Grove streets--near the «quare— 
has been refuged to,them, the proprie- 
tor not feeling willing ts $ell it for such 
a nnrnaze, The most available site to 
be obtained in that portion of the city is 
on Fifth and Grove streets—a quarter 
block for $1,600, 

Your Committee are of the opinion 
that in the present state of our finances 


purchase of any more land,” 
The point 1 wish to make will be seen 


123P ? [) =—TY b C 4 1 
more clearly when I state that we have. {| to. congratulate the public upon their 


recently paid for one-third of a block, 
on the zame s8ite, the 81m of $5,500. 


There is no intention to reflect on the. | 


Committee who made the report, for I 
| remember that we all assented to it, and 
reatly thought that land would not ad- 


Vance much on the prices then asked. If || 


' WE have made mixtakes in the past, let 

us try to avoid fhem in the future, I 
| mgpon that it would be yery desirable if 
' WEcould get outside homestead com- 
| pales to donate lots for the use of the 


' willing to donate lands for 8uch a pur- 
RECOMMENDATIONS, | po86 


' tion of the Board to the probable re- 
prages./i— f | moval of the State Normal School from 
other times as they may require, all mat- | San Francisco, its present location, to 
4h 3 s0me other point in the State, for the 
come, and condition and progress, of the | purpose of bong "bc to the Board 
4 B [> y it iq T ' ” = : 2 n o " 
public schools of said city during the | the importance of securing this institu 
preceding year, with such recommenda- | (1 £. Gartand 


; vantages to offer to 8uch a school will 


' great as they undoubtedly are. 


. places. 


' 
: j 


| 


fitting that the Board 8hould take the 
£0me concerted action call the attention 


deriyed from the permanent location of 
SUCH an institntion in one midst. 


strennous efforts to secure the location 


| pupils from San Francisco, recommended 


| the most familar names, and those recog- 


it would be better ) 4 ; the |} ,+ 
_ not to attempt the | nized as among the most able educators 


| in the State. 


paplic 8choms ; tor the time may come 
when there will be a partial consolida- |' other than a pure and disinteresteq 


tiou of 'a portion of the county of Ala- 
meda at least,and the city of Oakland, and 


side lands, who, if approached would be 


* 


In view of facts recently developed, | 


upon him, at this time, to call the atten- 


I believe that it is eminently proper and 
initiative in 8uch a movement, and by 
of our citizens to the advantages to be 


That 
Oakland possesses many and strong ad- | 


£carcely be dispuzted ; bnt it will be 
manifest that other places will make 


of 81ch a school within their border, and 
If Oakland desires it she mnst offer zome- 
thing else bestdes her natural advantages, 


80 important did the towns of Peoria 
and Bloomington consider the location 
of the Illinois State Normal Universlty, |} 
that Peoria bid the sam of $80,000, and | 
Bloomiugton $140,000, and thus secured 
the tocation. Ypsilanti gave a plot of þ 
ground and $13,500 to secure the loca- | 
tion of the Michigan State Normal 
School. Other instances of similar pub- 
lic 8pirit might be mentioned, but the | 
cages cited will be sufficient to call the | 
attention of the Board to the importance | 
attached to sxuch an institution Þy other | 


The Superintendent believes, that could |. 
the matter be brought before the citizens 


it an object to locate the California State 
Normal School in our midst. | 

I xuggest to the Board, that the location 
of the Normal School in Oakland would 
be n9 8mall pecuniary advantage to the 
public school departinent, I have been 
informed by the present very able 
Prize1pal of the school, Rev, Dr. Lucky, 
that it is very desirable that the s8chool 
should be located where public schools 
are convenient. £0 that those in training | 
can have the advantage of engaging in 
practical teaching; and that the State 
Normal School can <eupply any publie 
s8chool department where it may be 
located, with gopd teachers, in sufficient 
numbers to constantly. teach ten or 
twelve primary classes. In view of this, 


. the Superintendent would. submit, that |- 
' the present Board might in &ome manner, 


hereatter to be determined, or offer its 
proportion of pecuniary aid to induce 
its location among us. 

I ppnoy close my report without 
congratulattng the Board, and all friends 
of our public schoosl upon the progress 


made, and also upon the great excellence | 


of our public schools in Oakland. I can 
8ay, aud I 8ay it with pride, that they 
are 8econd to none in the State, for the 
&olid advantages they offer. We have 
received during the past year, many 


to us as being among .the best scholars 


there; and in no instance has a escholar 80 | 


received, appeared to he in any par- 
ticular in adyance of the same grade and 
class in our own <schools. Among our 
corps of teachers, are numbered come of 


motive. 
| the progress already mad 

thus these outside lots will be needed. I be- |) tinued prosperity for _ public. nf er 
System, ig all. lands and States, this report 
is most respectfull ysubmitted: 


" & 2m F | £4 


I must also, in closing, take occasion 


fortunate selection of £0 careful and dis- 
criminating a Board of Education. It 
has been my good fortune to be 
a880ciated with most of the members of 
the present Board, for over two years in 
their official capacity, and I hear a 
grateful testimony to their deep interest 
in, and their self-sacrificing labors in 


| behalf of the interest that they have 
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COURTESY OF BANCROPT LIFFARY, 
UNIVERSITY © 
BERKEL®Y, CALIFORNIA, 


been. choosen to advance and cherieh. 
In my long as80Claiion with the members, 
I can thirkk of no sinole instance where I . 


CALIFORNIZ, 


ww a 


thought a member was actuatzd_ by any | 


Hoping for an advance upon 


LYSANDER WALK, 
Superintendent, 
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WHAT IS 4A UNIVERSITY. 
EEE EA 1 

The Constitution and laws of Calfforni: 
Tequire the establischment of a State Uni. 
versity, and have provided & large amou 
of property for its maintenance, The R-. 
gents have 801d gome @ the land, and mad- 
arrangements tospend 80meof the University 
funds in keeping up a College. The qu»«- 
tion arises whether they have the right t; 
devote this money to any purpose 88v« 
that of a University; and if the answer t 
that query is in the negative, as we think i! 
must be, we are led to ask, What is a Un) 
versity? Worcester tells us that the word 
means ''a g8chool of the highest class;' 


Webster $ays it is *'a universal 8chool, in | 


which are taught all branches of learning. 
or the four faculties of theology, medicine 
law, and the sciences and arts.” Tt is very 
plain either that our great lexicographer: 
are wrong in their understanding of this 
word or else that no institution in Califor- 
nia degerves to be called a University,. No 
adequate preparation has been made or plar 
adopted, 0 far as the public can learn, for the 
establishment of sxuch an institution, T.: 
give the name of University to & little sem- 
inary with half a dozen teachers is as de 
serving of respect as to confer the title Km. 
peror on an unfortunate lunatic. It migh' 
be ageerted that the little geminary would in 


time grow to degerve the name of Univer- | 


Sity; but the probabilities are that the 8em 


inary would eat up the money, render no | 


8erViIce, and end as it began, a disgrace t 
the State, a monument of the incapacity 0! 
those who were placed in charge of it. Tc 
establigh a College will nol only be a wast« 


| of the money but & violation of the Univer- 


8ity trust, It is questionable whether ther+ 
is aly more legality in 8upporting & Col- 


lege than ,& primary school with University 


funds, There is no 8uch thing as a Univer- 


. 8ity without provision for teaching not sim- 


ply Latin, Greek and mathematics, but for 
giving instruction in the sciences, medicins, 
law and literature, To do this properly not 
less than forty professors are needed, and in 
80me of the European Universities there are 
more than a hundred. It is not s very ditf- 
cult matter to hire persons called Profesgors, 
nor if the money is on hand, to provide lec- 
ture rooms; but & University needs 8tudents, 
and those who generally adopt the advice of 
learned preceptors are not always to be 
caught by high sounding titles. They will de- 
mand able professors and & great library 
before they will be numerous enough to 
make a University 8uccessful. 

The welfare of the future University, if we 


are ever to have one, will require the press 


to 8ay that the men who have been 8elected 
as profes80rs are not 8uch men as should find 


places in & University, They might do very | 


well for little colleges, but never for a Uni- 
versity to rank alongside of the great Ger- 
man institutions, Men who are at or near 


the head of their respective branches arc | 


needed, and- such & multitude of the Eur: | 
pean professors actually are, In the United 
States we have a few 8uch men, and among 
them are Agazsiz in embrvology and ichthy- 


na 
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ology; John W. Draper in physlology, 1east ought [K0; ve, a Ki, ped day In adage £ 4 privileges of a guey') and it gratified me 
Whitney 1n general - geology, Johnson in! Engligh-speaking Catholic family on this learn that it is goot and in abundance. 
agricultural chemistry, and 80me others, coast, I xuppose my communication will reach ang pony a Yan institution consists of 

PE / « | | geven Fathers and some *0thers of = 
ghoge names are Wellknown to the 8tudent-) 1 211 of those who bave asked for the |: Me -; 80we Brothers of the Or 
{ their specialties, We might have to 86nd } . ; Sa. PREY der. They are prepared to impart a good 
01 ws. fa i fron 1ust mentioned. ) | la8sical, M atical : 1, 
., England or Germany for professors, but it | '* bag: English, Classical, Mathematical and Philo- 
" Id he folly to take any $AV8 the beat oÞb- 'The questi0n here to be answered regards 80phical education. Ihe course Of Studies 
VU , 4 . . *2{'E TA, 4 BOJPANNY T m—_—_ a 
5 ls, The greatest professor at Oxford | only boys' and young men's Catholic educa- wes wy wes" 6h Reography, - a” Co 
tq1nabie. Th 145 a. : 8$ititon, rbetoric, elocution; the Enolish 
aÞ . stitutions. If it were axked which| %...: .,* ;: F | 50, 
: a German, Max Muller, and the most fa- | tional Pon I | Dpantsh, Greek and Latin languages; arith- 
nous man at Harvard is a Swiss, Agass1z. College in Califorma 18 the beat, my reply metic, algebra, bouk-keeping, plane aud olid 
A largo library 18 indispensable. The}! would be : they are all good, Santa Clara, St. | Reometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
ading European Universities have 300,000 Mary's, St. Ignatius colleges, up north, under | PepSuration, navigation, mental, moral aud 
volumes each, or more; that of Munich ha: natural philozophy, 


a) 000: that of Berlin 500,000. Mr. Dwight, ol: NS , A brief examination took place a few days 
the author of ** Travels in the North of Ger Jesuits and Christian Brothers respectively, | gince in the Colivege, The uncommon proti- 


ov,” telling about the foundation of the | and that of Los Angeles, in a more conge- ciency of the students in the different depart- 
mAn' 4 l . 2 , 3 ITT 47) {0b | 1 » b a) k » 
University of Gottingen, 130 years ago, say* | nal climate, to the 80uth, under the able su- | ments of «1ence 1s quite creditable to them, 


. = and refl-cis great honor on their prece }[Ors 
F _ inc nchausen : To 'e ] 'entian Fathers— | | - g's | bE AT CVE PIR 
of the founder, Prince Mu 86 perintendence of the Vincent 6 for their tact and ability in imparting instrue- 


» le perfeet]" realized that whatever the profes Il ' well deserve ample patronave. If &ll' tin "OO ROPE 4 -* 47" 
rs might be, the 8tudents would make limited vro 1 , , v4 $190. There are now (0 Students receiving 
eres without the material of literzture, «: d h:: Catholic parents In the viate, having compe- la8{ruction Lere—quite a r:8pectable numab.-r 


ir-t effort was to procure a library worthy of a Us! for & beginning. UVhe terms for admision 
vervity. 200 | : .* . Into this Institute are, indeed, verv reag0na- 
Gottingen now has * .000 volumes, an" | having their sons well educated, these insti- die. ? Fir board, tairi axbins, bed 
has produced a number of the greatest au- : ould. be filled ls : A Wer n, on, wa>ung, bed and 
has pro | | p . eta tutions would be filled to excess, and their bedding per #e>s100 of ten ang one-half [> 
"Y f ” l [ - ! - S , 7, —& 6 ha 31 
thors of the Iast bundred years Wig directors would be put to the agreeable ne- months, $150 are required. lhe College 
advertisgement in THE MoNITO0R will tXplain 
the few other easy requizites. I ' 
\merican] prof-880r8 *houtd be 80 profiunt 80h 0! ({zxod grant us the pleasure that our eyes may ti | he 4 *, ITT: : mY ny 
4 4s those of this country [Germany]; this, A) hetrable | "a". R Jues 10ned nere ow + its In8titution can fur- 
vre-ent, is imposs8ible. We have Fo Pbracieg b: | 300n 8ee $0 Gestravie a 8tate of affairs effect- | 11sh good board, good beis and bedding, &c., 
whi-h they can arrive at the same degree of exe 20! But it may be obj«cted that all are not or the comparatively 8mall amovnt above 


t be enlightened and »killed direction of the 


tent means, fulfilled properly the duty of 


24VE, AYAIN: Th © KLE 2906 , ; FIG 
, 26e88ity of enlarving their collegiate buildings. 
+T; would be unreasonable to demand that ou: y mee = _ 


lapce.” | 
4 | Þ s * 4 » % % C 
This paragraph expresees the general idea | able to supply the means necessary for the tated, and from the SaVings Supply the means 6k 
{ S 1% ” ” ' - uU \ WW , . - * - ; [4 AY k . vo 2 
, W PEALY . S VI_E 1wple : the good Fathers Franciscans teach a» 


there is NO great Jearning, no great Univers! | very numerous class of parents, who, their boarders gratuitously, expendivg the "41 
ty. But to establish and maintain a collec- | though not rich, are yet. able and willing to income of the institution for . their D 
tion of 300,000 volumes, and to keep it up | zpare a little for the education of their chil- pupils, sole support and comfort, while they 
with the time, requires & large revenue, s8uch | dren, one aſter the other as they grow up, themselves—men of apostolic spirit—--2ndeavor 
as can best be derived from an extensiv: inquire it there be a good and cheap classtcal io provide otherwise and by strict economy 
'snded property. The idea that the Regent« | £9{2ge 1n this Sate where their »0n5 might | for their own necess8aries of life. They bave, 
en 261] their land or Crip now and main be WNSLFUCL: 4 ' tlie ny ang branches of 8C1- of course, 43 much right a9 all others to re- 
tain & respectable University with the pro mg 20 -ong-5o%hy RN wy OOPY nctuding | ceive compensation for their Services, Decause 
; , | 8ll extras, not exceeding $200 a year, the laborer 18 worthy of his bire; but that 

coeds, will not be entertained by any on: Cs of (floats Ihea, aha ate aa; 1: kw "ROY 
VOORLPY, 61 1;.1%- tl £7 | ge np  *I'uated ON A | they voluntarily sacrifice the fruits of their 
who knows wha large farm, about forty-five iniles from yanta labors to the advantage and happiness of 
be, In February of last year, a gentleman | B ;rbara, posxes81ng the advantage of a fiae | tbe neighbor, manifests. their great charity, | 
familiar with the public lands offered to lo- healthy chmare, and under the good direction | and teaches the men of oar time that the 
cate the 150,000 acres of the University for | of the Brothers of S:. Francis, would, I am Fraucizceans Of (O-Uay are what they were in 
$6,000, paying all his own- travelling ex- | confident, «uit many, because the expendi- | :he pas!, and vhat the gpirit of the Juniperos, 
Dansesg, but the offer was refused, and the tures connected with fuition, etc., there, are ! ind the Taymes, and the Victorias, and the | 
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lands which might then have been obtained _ ey any other literary insitution ia the | Hemenos lives yet in their brethren and | vi 
and would bave been 8elected are now worth 0p ; ak: hw h - regretted that because | yhildren—the FPranciscans of Santa Barbara. 4 
Q ”% g e Oe 9 ( | d 4 . 4 *%* AY 0 = ” 
from $10 to $50 per acre, and the choice to be Ow, _ aa Nh - pt _ hos ” Very respectfully, P, HENNEBERY, 
- . PR ;6l QGOCIC ie ESElit, C1 p Þ T 
made hereafter is confined to districts con- | þ grrb, « #dglbos Mi:Sionary of the Precious Blood, 
TY PR p h ts 10pe to hear 800n that the college building of #1) & | 
8] era y WTO remote rom t Q as means Saata Incz has heen enlarged ? "Phe only 'F” A. Fi f 4 4 " of s : ; Fi 
centres and chief channels of communica: | jnstitution in the State now open to tle can ati} 7 
tion, Of the 150,000 acres, 29,000 have al- | children of the class above Stated, is the M CETOES 
ready been 801d in ecrip, and 8ome of the 
| FRF | COLLEGE OF SANTA BARBARA. 
land bought with it is now worth $50 an OS W775 I hk | 
acre, if report be true, The University fund This institution, under the learned pres- 
would be worth a million more if the | dency of the Fathers of the Ocder of St. 
-* £ cated a year ago | Francis, is all they desire; it is very good, The Untversity.—Tranzfer of Real Evtath. 
an 1t 18 now; and as 80 much has been lost | and the pecuniary demands for education _ ms: 7 2 
by mistake heretofore, it becomes very im- | very reasonable. [2 Angast, 1867, the Trastees of ihe Oullege of 
portant that the location of the 8crip 8hould This college 13 8ituated on a gentle eleva. | Calitornia adopted revolutions cfiering” to donate 
be well and promptly managed hereafter. tion, distant about one wile from the city of | 199 a-rez of land between tae t'0 ravines at 
_ OW 20 Bariara., It Commands a splendid Boykier for a Uniyersity, t9 inclngde certam de- 
"© [ I /? "4 at-45 view of ihe rare and $0u!-elevating 8cenery partic 0:4; therein specified ; and the Preadept 
4 \.. 45h onde js "—/ 19 the »urrounding country. The placid | nd &-0r-tary of the College Board were author-, 
PE er emnngyy — waters of the 8weet little bay of Santa Bar- i>o1to © enter into a contract witi! the State Board } , 
bara in front, contrast beautififly wich the | 7 Direvtors of the Agrienttura), Mining and Me- A 
ruyged crags of the coast mountains to the | ty hall be egtablighed 4s c ntemplated,” the | 'Y 
RD Weary WI IPO ret | Dori b. N dure it would veem has combined - nc > Wontd gisinceorporate, any AILr Day ins all &. 
its forces to render the climate of this Ong oll 6 oe naw oe tie et a5cots tothe Uo 
o © . oY n ſ TEES 1%, YALL, 1: y CIVIL 3093 ICU £C - S 
The Franciscan Schools. exceecingly mild . and 8alubrious, , ] wast | 
mw | confess to have seen nothing to equal it in, ; med in the 
: ew] 0 \ wo tirinamy t Lo 77 CG {hs 91nd named in Liit 
SANTA BARBARA, March 23, 1869. this respect on the coast. | wow. att 69; ae 2: ES : | A it-not 
Y * \ © : . * PPASCINMHION WAS (19 at An C TA 644» 4 £< "9 WT 
Messrs. EpiToRs :--Having been often | The colleges buildings are in good condi- | * aq phat; On was: a 1D 
2 '#; ' A WY 0 ; } JGTINR tis 11 Wat LNG OCTSLO {A (\v AIR, & 
consulted lately by parents, who are indeed tion, the stuily rooms aad dormitories well | OS ennertoed "The tract enttiruvas ot” que 
; , , | Yentilated, the beds very good, the linen and | [00700 REO DICN: "OE 4-23-45 
interested in the higher education of their, , "a ot we! |. 3.1, 93 frequently stated, but one hun: 
. © bd 4 . | otber Clothes Kept clean and in fine trim, avid vos Th bats * that time was 
children, but on account of limited cireum- |anq the students trewselves neat and clean red end 8ix'y acres. Tts yalue a _ _ 
. . Liang bi. hea 1h zhort of $100,000, 3ts 
ances are unable to gend them to a college [in their person, and modest and orderly in tered to he not much 8nort L "bibq 
, %, wr 4 ar 1 pSLnAt vAIne 18 BUY down BY ZOOU JU £@5 AL $39V,” 
whose terms for board, tuition, etc., demand mow EN T2 _y F good and pr creo ron i $50 arrow. RS 
. | guUstantia', Ihe bit of tare including meat 900, There were a150 LW9 NAarrov FI; LING | 
a C e have come | 4 | | & | | | "edits wHREN bo 
onaderabl« outlay of funds, I! | twice every lay the Catholic Church allows ontsi ' Oo! Fi) YVAYINeG ani TILES JIELTTN] , w hieh Wore 
to the reso!ution to send them a reply through jt to be used, ladeed, the good treatment*the offered at $500 an acre, Th2ge tracts nave SINCE Fab 
the medium of your excellent journal, es- |boys receive in this regard, betrays itselt on 344a302d in yalue 80 that private parties would be OY 
o P A . D : 0 b " f [ p # > ib . * 4 ; a. , WY "4 Wo { \ v > 1%) 1 
pecially as little time is lefr me for communi- gt re _ mappy _—_ and . ruddy pia4 to take them at $1,009 45 acre. Ry 
, ; a Cheeks. [1 Iave taken the | Kany ole woro taken by gurprise & e | 
cating my views tauthem by writing. I sendſ my | © v0 liberty od. Many DRopige Wore lone ang ens ts 
. Y pquire privately of the pupils concerning © tenor of & regotntion Introduget by Mr. Butter- 
nem, then, an open letter—one to all. he nature and quality of their board, (my worth and adonted a ew weeks ago by the Board | 
(0 this, that as the good MoxITOR 1s, or at good Intentions will, [ trust, induce the good [gf hogents, providing (or a committee to examine | " BL 
| athers (0 to forgive me tor exueeding the of or yronneed Sites, ayd-to enquire into (116 Prat»; þ 
>< ogtiiity of zelecting gome other one for the Unt- th 
f 
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ay ajity than that proposed at Berkley. The $anc- 
*11 a resolation and the appointment of a 
mittee, implicd that np to that time tbe Board 
14i4 no; consider the previous offer as having heen 
formally and legally accepted, $0 Lat it could 
not change the sitc if a better one eonlid be found, 
At a snbsequent meeting theze mischievous PrYo+ 
ceedings were £quelche!, as far 25 possible, by 
deciding that the ite shoult he at Berkley, as 
originally proposcd 
At the last. meeting of the Board of Regents the 
moet important business transacted was the adop- 
tion of resolutions tormally accepting tte condt- 
:ignal offer of the College Trastees made nearly 
two years a2. One of the resolutions is 2s fol- 


lows : 


That tor the purpose 0! 8implifying our relations, avd 
for the greater facility in the management 01 our 


aſſairs, we Co hereby expres to the Trastces of the 
College of Caiifornia our readiness now to copcluge 
the trangactions by which their inifirution and its 
cFects are to be transferrea t9 the Univers ity, 


A meeting of the College Trnstees has 
-nlled for Friday, the 16ih 1nst2nt, a: 
hen the resolutions pa3zed by the Regents will 
me up for C9 wn ration, I: does not 2ppear 
Hat, up to this time, University of Calliornia 
has Leen oted 1 as C topinte 4 by the act 
t donation. But it is confidently hoped that it 
91ll have a more tangible existence at an early 
Jay. No curriculum of $tudies to be pursued has 
ever been published, no terms or offers of advan- 
tazes to 8tndents in ay one of the departments 
contempiated, have Pie Regents 
offer to take the College and run it. Bat it is not 
1 Uriversity, nor would that actestabiish the latter 
institution in good faith, 
We choosc rather to give as exaz2tly as pox81bie 
the status of altairs, without indicatiiig what ought 
{06 ba don? in the premives, Some of the College 
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of Regents; bat that its geveral departments 
0114 frat have a tang blo and po8ifive extistence, 
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10nds of education, WAs9 nave mauve 8&0 many 
7 


icrifces, that none of thess plans shall Iail. The 


ts ] 
200,000 worth of property, more or less, wimel 


{ce Colloge might have to donate, represcnts the, 


*{248criptions of a rg 70 number of citizens, Any 


oi Wiom gave cut of their penury rather than 
6hundance, and all aro interefied in having the 
transfer made at a time and in a » 
hest possble reeuits, At'the meeting proposed to 
be ne!l cn Friday next in this city, a full inter« 
change of views will no Goubt oveur, and some 
aciion wi be taken which we hope will be eatis- 
factory to all the friends of liberal eJucation, 


ay to gecure the 
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| Adgjress of County Superintendent, 
Sohn ©. Brajy, Before tho Santa 
Ciara County PFerciiers? Enaiitute, 
Ladies and Gentienen, and Fellow- Teach: 

'»3*— Jn obedience to tlie laws of onr land, 


18 


and in compliance witli what I deem - 


be for the best inferest of our common 
I bhaye called you together upon! 
and 1 aSSUPE YOu tliat I en- 
ter upon the responsibility or preeiding 
over yQur deliberations during th&&02 tin- 
y008 Se8810ns of "bartaatitins. vith Mic 
diltidence, and greatly diztrusting my 
ability for ine important work. But re 
SPOnSIDytIiLes mus be met and obligations 
CisCnarged ; _ I 8Uuppoze I might as 
wW af gS8SUINC nnd attempt the perforinance 
04 those- thut iall to my lot, And let ine 
here expruoss the hope that every teacher 


| -b \. 


| $CL0018, 
this 0CCasS1ON 7; 
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| WIll fees 44 to be, not only a privilege, but 
a duty als, woos Lute every Way in 

13 power to the interest of this occusion. 

IEC [| feel to distrust myselt tor 
the pozitivn I have to occupy betore you, 
yet I ain truly glad to be permitted to 
meet with my tellow-teachers here to-day, 
{and I feel a prolessional pride rifing up 


ER 


within me as I look upon this conyocu- 


hed 


UNTVERSITY © 
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| ors and great privileges are Conterred up- 


lf 


j ; F, 
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a8gured that you are actuated by a nobie 
DUPPOSE and stimulated to the attainment 
of & yery exalted end—the elevation and 
IMpProyen izC eut of Our Common <«6hlvols, 


| rom OT provi al educators, for I am 
| 
/ 


I am evtire you have come here for no 
2er30nal gratification Or S$en3U0UsS Pleas- 
we, but rather to mingle your 8ympatbhics 
and inquiries with those of your own pro- 
fesgion, who are earncStiy gecking aiter 
whatever will make them better teachers 
You have come from your respective ttelds 
| 0 labor; dyubtless a GUiz2t rest would be 
| 111}07C acgrecable LO YO ir fee [1N 8 N It 1 on 
| are envaced in a great and noble enter- 

MIS, and you cannot atlord to be at eas 
when your profession calls for your 8ym- 
vathies and your conns>ls, Then let us 
apon this occasion regard 1t as a duty 
an a PrLiVIiege to impart to each other 
he fruits of our experience, - This being 
| done : 15 1t should be, you witl return to 

reSpective GOUNS retreShed| and 
 ztrengthened; with new 1degs, new plans, 
| 12 " P23, new lite ; and Y 1 Fm intuse 
| no yo! ur P! pits new inte anc] Luey 

11] 1nfuze new Interest ita to COMMUN- 
{ ity, a greet g004 will result to the 


ee er ne CCI = 
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| 

| 

| -a15e Of pPopatur ediacation, It will hear 
| its fruits; 1t will increaze the atten Pop 
{in the schools; It will boild new s8choo! 
| 15u808, and repair od ones; it will fur- 
| 1ish our 8chool rooms with maps, charts 
| nl apparatus; it will encourage tae 
| Caithful, weary teacher; 1t will 8ecure a 
hetter empensation for bis honest, earn 
eat etiorts, and muke his calling more 


Tl 1I16 Ora! IC, 


Ve are to-day assemled wm the name 
an for the cause of education. Hay our 
deliboritions prove that we are earnest in 
' hat work and alive to 1ts interests. This 
-ercst upon this eniject throughout our 
ag ons Shing State. I rejoice to- | 
| thit the time has come for the teach- 
| EIS of Santa Clara C01 inty to meet 1n a | 
| profes8lonul capacity to confer with each 
ther about the best interes:s of the yOu” 
OM oar COUNTEY, anil to exiiibit to the 
vorid, by their exerct>es and delibera- 
| 11013, that their hearts and w__y as well 
{a3 their minds and bodies, are en: Led In 
tle work of their Cailing, Well n jay We, 
41) teliow-tench LS, [22 eurneetly ENCra J2{ols: | 

1 te education of te youth Of our land. 
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Ph. [att Ire weul or woe of our conntry 
| vas 11. 8 LU) ON oh $4111 tie (egarest Inter- 
(BS ,. 07 the chi:idren themertves are ataked 


? n a> and an th. SOL 2 "Ya. : a 
(DO Cie CAnse or eUGCATLON, TOW POW - 


> HER <q 
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ON YOu ; upon you, us teac Vari Nang 1n- 
mortal destinies: upon you 18 iinposed 
mach of the rexponstblity for the charac- 
ter of the coming generation; then it be- 
hooves us to be exrnest, to be energetic, 
'0 be faithin! in this tigh and ircaven- 
| commended enterprise, 

BostoOw upon the youth of this conntry 
4 $0und, practical education of heart and 
acad, and they are #tgp+ [Or every 
fre Betow upon them this boon, and 


they Will co out upon the oreat battle 


] 

| 
ficll of Nite, preparetl for 1ts conflicts and 
Stern realities, In prosperity 1t will ele- 
vate their joys ani enlarge their benevo- 


COURTESY OF BA 
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lence; In advyersify It will eling to them 
238 A tond SI8t 67, W111 Sa05 ring Words Ot 
Gheer and congolation ; in 0ciet y it will 
be an ornament; in 80litude a 20lace : at 
nome a trienl; abroad an introduction. 
DBeStOW upon them this boon and they 
Gave an inkeritance thut moth or rust 
cannot corrupt; that thieves cannot break 
through and $teal: an Inhentance that the 
wWators of the Pacitic cannot was! awriy,or 
te pent-up fires of the earth corsume. 
Bestow upon them this legacy and the 'V 
will ever revere your memories, and with 
their last expiring breath pronounce ben- 

eciction upon your naines: Then 8 Irely 
it become us, as an intelligent christian 
people and more easneclully as teachers, to 

1ave Our hearts and S$YMpataics deeply en- 

listed in the canse of edue: oth We 
$308 lect deeply the responsibility that 
wr 1P0N us, The work we have to do is 
the most intercsting, rezyansible, and $01- | 


[+ FP T.TRR' 
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emn of any 8ave that of the 8acr& mil 
try of the Gospel of Christ, Let ns the 
Te energetic ; let us be earnest. Lot ts 
Study to become workmen Uiat neeq Nh 
be ashametd. Let us Strive LO Rm, 
master builders We musxt, then. To 
thoroughly imvacd with the SPIrit of our 
work. Our views must be enlarged, We 
nu of course be able tO 1 Ve Thoron oh 
instraction 1n all the br atiches tanclt ; 
Our pt ablic sehools. Buit w C USL not S8to4 
there, thinking that there our Om @1 A. 
We inust teach the mind of the Yo; th to 
think. We must. coax and entice and lead 
the mind out, and 1 IMPpress upon the untold- | 
Ing min that not only from s8ch990! hook. | 
are lessons ft know ledge and wisdom to | 
be obtained, but that * the heavens ge. 
clare the glory ol Gol, and the firmament | 
Showeth bis handiwork ;” that © day unto 
clay uttereth specch, and night unto | 
night Showetl know ledge.” - That ugh 


| 
tcl similar meetings attest the deep in- | | 

| 
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where they will, look whic! l Way $0ever 
they may, they can tind much to attr act | 
their attention and to excite their won- 
der: Let us reach the children' that all | 
nature 1s teeming with instructive lessors 
and full wisdown ; that 1t is in the germi- 
nating sce(l and in the giant oak ; 1a the 
| delicate tints of the flower and in the | 
mellow fruit; in the ﬆ$ormy winds and. 
'j1n the gentle zephyr; in the flashing 
| lightning and in the rolling thunder, In- 
| deed, we are Surrounded with the wisdom 
| and beneficence of a rind Chobe And 
which of all his creatures is to see, appre- 
| ciate and comprebend all this in its full 
| extent, and for it five to God that glory 
and honor which is his due? I answer. 
Man only; tor man only is c capable of 
| ec mpretending and fully appreciating 
; lis 8urroundings. Man only is capable 
of - reflecting and re agoning, To man 
alone, of all "God' s CTeatlo! in this world, 
1s given the 8plendid endowments of 
| wind; and mind is capable of pertorming 
tie noble functions for which it is given 
Just 10 proportion as it 18 educated, Then 
we cannot well put too high an estimate 


—  ———— — ——_ 


| upon education, or too dearly love its 
CansC, as It enables us to dArink wisdom 
from nature's fount, and to sce beauty 


and 8ynmmetry 1n the whole plan of crea- 
tion. Itis the magic key tyat unlocks to 
us the great ans? njsterious hook of ng- 
ture, enUliz,4 us to read with delight its 
TO \ leg80nS, By 1ts uncerring light we, 
| are enabled to look far away. from ths 
' 86encas and busincss of this world and 
dwell with 8swelling rapture upon tie 
Splendid phenomena that lies spread out 
in the etherial regions beyond. 
Colleges and geminarics are > Ogg 
up all over our own and sister Statcs,—- 
' Qur public gchool system 1s 8Weeping On 
like a great wave of the ca. Yet even in 


wee ——s . 


"Many are running t to and fro, and knowl- 
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this day and age of the world, when | 


edge is increaged,” I apprehend we place 
to0 low an caxtimate upon education and/ 
$31] have an incorrect view of it. We, 
are leaning tog9 much to utilitarian 1deas ) 
on thut eubject \We are apt to attach | 
undue importance to the dollar and cent 
lea, that the edacation of the cid 
should have for its main object a prepa- 
ration for money making. or getting On 
well in the world, 1 know that the Idea | 
13 quits prevalent, even among parents, | 
that when their children; in whom they & 
| expect to live again after they die, 1a) | 
| Dageed the primary br ances, and. « can 
' Fett I write and G\ ypler w ith SONC fac HIty, | 
they are then prepared for the Common. | 
business of lite, and have need of no Hur- | 
ther attainments—unless, - forsooth, they | 
design them for one. of the learned pro: | 
Viaat a Payne 1g 14ea thts 18. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
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Yet I must 8ay that the attainments Py 
Fo Is bi Is ()2 Th de 


| | pose( 1re indeed SUNHCC! f 
'Sired and required that our YOurn Sha 


' be able to ſurnish tvod tor tiiew mouths 
| lit Il LI}etCe | 


and clothes for their Þacks ; 

is a noble ambition for them to become | 

ops - and honorable members 01 ey” 
ety, if it 1s desired and EX Pecte: xl —— 
| they become as Periect. men aud noweh 
| as nossible, if they are expected 19 2 COMME 


* the glorious onJect for which Go 
« aa8izned them, It 1s not enough, No, 
. if parents and tencuers would have 
+. hopes and ambitions realized in the 
" +la Of OUF CONUtrY, We must educate 
. If we would 8e them prepared 

- the weighty daties of real life, we 

1 thoroughly echucate' them In mind, 
anners and in heart. If the mind is 
Jncated and the manners neglected, they 
wn be uncouth and uncomiortable 1n 
1 gociety, nnd in CconSequence £6eK 
which is evil and degrading, If 
rt is neglected they will grow up 
with feeble and sickly moral s8entiments, 
will render them unstable, unbal- 
1100 and unreliable, both to themselves 
1d to society, Tor they are expose( to all | 
te allorewents of vice, and liable at all 
1108 to be enznared by the wiles of the 


TY 
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We cannot place too high an estimate 
1909 the instruction of the youth of our 
bo ntry, or watch over it with too great 
ore and anxiety. I am persaaded that 
our tongues will not he able to expNress, 
»r Our pens portray, one-taif of the bene- 


irs and beaaties it has laid up in store 

or them. It will fit them for prosperity 

r adversity In this world, and 1Þ prop- 

ly appreciated and employed, will not 

ly fit them tor the scencs of this trans1- 

-ory life, but for the joys of a life celesal. 
FE, 
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College of California, 


The matter of passing over the property 


of the State University becomes nyore and 
more interesting. When the subject was 
first broached, s8uch action appeared very 
proper and advisable, and wet with. our 
highest approbation. But further cons1der- 
ation and observation of the practical work- 


gree to modify our opinion. 
One fact of great weight 1s thab State 
Universities in their management, are 80 


come under*the control of infidels, or those 
who reject evangelical Chmnistianity, No 
Christian would desire that his child, in the 
impressible and formative stage of youth, 
$hould be brought under the influence of a 
mind devoid of Christian faith, —especially 
With all tbe added power that esteem for a 
teacher gives to 8uch an influence, The 
best promoters of education in our land are 
men of deepest piety, Yet when institu- 
tious are under the control of the State, 
are thes@ men found to abound most in 
the managing boards ? | 
The great mass of the Collegiate institu- 
tions throughout the country were formed 
by men to whom the main-spring of their 
lore for education was fed by - the higher 
ring of love to Christ, Their wealth they 
poured out freely because they felt their 
Service Was for God as well as man, As 
 Christians they gave, and with the hope 
and expectation that in ages to come, 
through Christian teachers, f they should 
work for the glory of God and the good of 
man, 


basis of the College from doing the contem- 


of this institution into the hands of Regents under control of Church or State, or any 
branch of the one, or denomination of the 


ings in 8uck cases have led us in 80me d9g- ig 
\gations to itself and its citizens; but as a 


| likely to be divorced from- religion, an« to | 


The College of California was originated | 


/s7 


by CLristian men. Whatever was bestow- 
ed by others, even, was givet' with the un- 
dersLanding that it was to an institution to 
be controlled by Christian men. Our use 
of the term *Christian” here will be under- 
8t00d as restricted to those who have an ex- 
perimental knowledge of Christianity, 
Now it is a 8erious question to us whether 
the Trustees of the College of California 
have a right to transfer the property of that 
institution to any State educational organ1- 
zation, And the term property here ap- 
plies to more than the simple amount of 
the funds donated. It includes all that per- 
tains to the institution—its name, prestige, 
and whatever els may avail to carry out 
the manifest design of the donors to its 


*unds, 

The question is called up in last week's 
Pacific, It has been revolving in our mind 
for 80me time, till we have felt the necess]- 
ty of expressing our doubts of the propriety 
of the action proposed. The control of the 
College of California has been in Christian 
hands; the control of our State politics very 
manifestly 18 not, 

The writer in the Pacific argues that the 
Trustees are forbidden by the very organic 


plated act—in which are these words: In 
order that the institution may never come 


other,” etc, 
We believe, as heretofore, in the duty of 


the State to furnish a public University for 
its citizens—that the moral and political 
necessity for it inheres in the constitution 
of a State in the proper discharge off obji- 


Christian, we do most deeply believe in col- | 
egiate institutions founded by private Chris- 
ian munificence, all its offices, of teacher 
Yr manager, being filled with Christian 


nmnen, 


, F ©» ins 
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UTILITARIANISM IN EDUCATION, 


& 


In a late agzemblage of teachers in } 
Jos6, the County School Superintendent 


Santa Clara County aid: 


=" I apprehend we place too low an estimate u 
education, and 8till have an incorrect yiew 0 
Wearelearning too much to utilitarian 14ea8.0nN | 
8ubject. We are too apt to attach uadue im! 
tance to the do'lar and cent idea, that the ed: 
tion of the child should have for its main obje 
preparation for money making, or getting 0n | 
in the world.” 


Education 1s a matter of 8uch vast im} 
tance to the welfare of tne community : 
of every citizen, that it cannot be discus 
too much, Its fundamental principles sho 
be familiar to all, But there is a differe 


of opinion in regard to the main object! 


view, and it would be well if that quest 
were definitely decided by the law. A « 
tain class of writers protest against any ! 
terial departure from the old system in wt 
the ancient languages areeverything 3n a 
legiate course, the modern tongues and 
physical 8ciences, were trifles comparativ 
and the mechanic arts nothing; but 
weight of authority is 8trongly in favot 


— 
”__ o_ 


the theory that the main object of educa! 
is to fit the students rengrally to got on 
in the world, 
| In the Amorican Goyernment the pul 
money is all devoted, theoretically at le. 
to utilitarian purposes—thoge purposes Wh 
tend to secure the grextest good to the gre 
ext number, It was evidently the inten! 
of the founders of the commen xchoo! s 
tem to make it thoroughly utilitarian; m; 
ing not only its main but its s0le object 
fitting of the school children for getting 
well in life, But the execution of the p 
has not been equal to the conception, Di 
culties have arisen, and much time will 
required for their removal. New brancl 
of learning have arisen, and new conditic 
of 80ciety have given birth to new edu 
tional wants, The knowledge which tx 
hundred years ago was the most valuable 
the world has lost its relative value, T 
best - books of history, poetry, oratory, pl 
los0phy, law and science are no longer tho 
of the Greeks and Romans. Woe haye n 
only surpazsed them, but have leſt them 8 
most out of 8ight in most of the branche 
mentioned, The literature of either tt 
French, the German or the English 1ar 
guage 18 now incomparably more valuab 
to a xcholar who wishes to keep pace wit 
the present time than that of the Greek ar 
Latin together, If we look into the boo! 
of the men who have had the most influen 
on modern thought, we 8shall find that as 
class they are far more ſamilisar with mode 
than with ancient literature, Our own tin 
furnishes them with the bulk of their topi- 
and commands most of their attention, Br, 
the colleges have not yet adapted themsel ve: 
to the new ideas, The professorships and 
trusteeships are mostly in the hands of those 
bred up under the old 8ystem., They ad- 
hero to that which they know. 

Wo referred to 8ocial changes. Women 
wank work, and they must have it. They 
cannnot continue to be helpless in a world 
that calls for la GS: on every side, They 
must be titted for occupations in which they 
can 8upport themselves, There may be 
much delay in ascertaining the best method- 
of reaching the endof enabling them to 8up- 
port themezelves, but the end will be reached, 
The injustice of the present situation of wo- 
men is too glaring to be defended; and the 
evil 1s t00 great to be permanent. Education 
must help to furnish a remedy, 

And the apprentice 8ystem is dying-out. It 
did excellent service in its time, but it does 
not 8uit our wants, The orphan boys at Gi- 

rard College cannot find places as appren- 
ces a8 readily now as they did twenty years 
1g0; though the demand for labor is as great 
13 ever at Philadelphia. It might be diffi- 
2ult to discover all the influences that have 


made the change. The boys are no longer, 
willing to occupy the semi-servile positior 
which apprentices had in old times, and | 


many of the masters do not want to be both- 
arad with young men who Can now run to «* 
distant part of the world as s00n as they 
make any progress in a trade, The Eight- 
Hour Law and the rules of the Trades 
Unions have thrown 80nie obstacles in the 
way of apprentices, Apprentices hin being 


about to expire, it w:ll become necessary to [* 


provide other methods of teaching the use- 
ful arts to our young men; and thezo meth- 
ods 8hould be connected with our system 01 
public education, If a knowledge of thi 
elements of carpentry would be more bene- 
ficial to a majority of the men of Californix 
than a knowledge of the Latin Grammar, 
and if the two could be acquired with equal 
labor, then the former should be taught be- 
fore the latter to the msjority. Each pupil 
could determire tor himsoelf what knowledgi 
would be most valuable to him, and then h« 
$hould have the opportunity of studying 
that which would best 8uit him. 


> 
HE IS 


$13,500 to secure the location of the Michigan State 


Vallejo, Stockton, Martinez, Rio Vista and Napa 
Several of thess are desirable locations, and Oak- 
land, one of the most eligible of all the places 
named, puts in an appearance as follows, We 
quote from the last report of the Superintendeat of 
| Public Instruction of that city : 


| In view of facts recently developed, the Super 
| intendent feels it incumbent upon him, at this 
{ttme, to ca'il the attention of the Buard to the 
probable remoyal of the State Normal School from 
San FYrancisco, its pregent location, to 8o0me other 
point in the State, tor the purpose of recommend 
ing to the Board the importance of gecuring this 
in-titution for Oakland. 
I betteve that it is eminently proper and litting 
that the Board should take the initiative in euch 
4 1n0vement, and by zome concerted action call the 
| attention of our citizens to the advantages to be 
derived from the permanent i00ation of 8nech an 
(\ution in our Wmidst. Ths4 Vakland pogsesse0s 
: havy and £trong adyantages to offer to 5uch 4 


-chool will zcarcely be disputed; but it will be | 
manifest that other places will make strepuous ef- 
forts to 8ecure the location of such a schoo]l within 
their border, and if Oakland desires it she must 
offer 80mething else besides her natural advantages, 
great as they undoubtedly are. 

_ $01wmportant did the towns of Peoria and Bloom- 
ington consider the location of the Illinois State 
Normal University, that Peoria bid the sum of 
$80,000, and Bloomington $140,009, and thus secured 
the location. Y psilanti gavo a plot of ground and 


Normal School. Other instances of similar pub- 
lic 8pirit might be mentioned, but the cases cited 
will be sutlicient to cail the attention of the Board 
to the importance attached to such an institution 
by other places. 

The Superintendont believes that could tho mat- 
tor be brought before the citizens of Oakland, ihey 
would unite in making it an object to locate the 
California State Normal School! in our midst. 

I 8uggest to the Board that the location of the 
Normal School in Oakland would be no emall pe- 
cuniary advantage to the Public: School Devart- 
went, 1 have boen informed by the present very 
able Principal of the School, Rey, Dr. Lucky, that 
it 1s yery desirable that the school should be lo- 
cated whore public 8chools are convenient, £0 that 
those in training can have the advantage of en- 
72aging 1n practical teaching; and that the State 
Normal School can 8upyply any public school de- 
partment whers it way be located with good teackh- 
*rs in sufficient numbers to constantly teach ten or 
twelve primary classes.. In view of this, the Su- 
perintendent would submit, that the present Board 
might, in 80ms manner hereafter to be determined, 
offer its proportion of pecuniary aid to indues its 
location among us. 


In the Sau'Francisco Eraminer of May 1 
11th, we find the full text of the an- 


following towns and cities: San Jos6, Santa Clara, |! 


Gr em 


———— 


- 
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ations. No other portion of the State 
is 80 liable as is San Francisco 
to be g8tricken by epidemic diseases. 
fer recent gmall-pox expgrience i8 an 
illastration of this truth. Her bustle, 
din, turmoil and excitements illy com- 
port with or conduce to that serenity 
of mind and fixedness of attention 80 
ezsential to a proper preparation for the 
8choo] teacher's profession, Ag re- 
marked in the ontset, these and a host 
of 8imilar cons8iderations that throng 
upon the mind at the mere mention of 
the subject, all point to the vicious im- 
policy of the present arrangement, and 
the unprejudiced observer can bunt won 
der how these objections came to. be 
overlooked when the original location 
was made at San Francisco, and wheat 
could have been the motive of thoee 
who thus located the institution, 
manifest that only in extreme cages 
will parents, guardians or other friends 
allow young females under their charge 
to become 8ubject to the ass0ciations 


It is 


. 


and temptations adverted to above, and 


the location of the State Normal School 


at San Francisco deters many worthy, 


- women from attending it and fitting | 


estimable and capable young men and 


| themselves for careers no less profitable 


——— 


tothe State and its future citizens than 
to themselves. The subject will only 
require to be pregented to the public to 


| carry & general conviction that the in- 


stitution never8hould have been located 
at San Francisco, and to insure its re- 


| Moval to 80me more svitable locality. 


| No 800ner will public attention be seri- 
| ous]y attracted to the 8ubject than pub- 


lic opinion will demand and insist upon 
a change, The law creating the Nor- 
mal School provided for its location 


there can be no reas0nable doubt that. 


——_—— — Au 


— 
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| > ——_— ET 3 WW: at” San Francigeo, = wy heoU "018- | part with him. Had he *ecu engaged tor the 
| THE STATE NORMAT. SCHOOL | er place, as the Legislature may fewiole year, a thought of leaving would neyer 
| — ; | have entercd his mind, 


hereafter direct,” and the direction of a | 


change will therefore devolve on the 


+ | | : | ( o - 
{77 4 ; 'F 
JF 
| We ay nothing against Latin and Greek | the checks and hindrances to the on- '| and as to population, and eaSily accees;. 
Fj 1 F absvlutely, only relatively. They are good, | | ward movement -of -popular education [41 :1:-ns of all parts of the State : «; 
| F p) 1 Tu "Th + ha Tok of | . . . —_— 12 pv 
wa-7 mg ears w_ | _ - Lot the PI e | in California, and yet we are $urprised healthy as to challenge comparizon with any 
ared to $f he anclen | NL 
OY 208 UOTE "wy ee ne | | to find no reference whatever to the |, ;, 4, 019, andabore all inbabited 
tongues, but giveequal opportunities to 8tudy | very serious bindrance involved in the b lati h th 
f the modern languages, the phyeical sciences, | - ko SE jareer Ieatien Ja FPS _ 10n WnoOg8e Moral and 80cCial 
| and the mechanic arts, and we know that __ r- _ - ire — fax characteristics are ofthe very bighest | 
in a few years for one studying the ancient of the State Normat, BenoO!. 2 p S 4] order. It is certain, beyond reag0nable | 
x . * - , . > Q RT10 . { 
4 branches thera will be ten in tho modern, ment is required ; a, mere SUggetion 0! | question, that these and numerous other | 
| So far from having ww) much utilitarianiem the 8ubject will carry with 1t a convie- | equally worthy considerations will im. 
in our schools, we kave not enough, tion of the impolicy and impropriety of prezs and. influence the memhers of 
| locating in the growing, thriving, seeth- | pp next legislature, and that Stockton 
| # by > ft Hey #. 69 ing metropolis, a Stage institution solely | may legitimately claim and confidently. 
; do 7, CAA y devoted to the education and prepara- expect the transfer to her borders, of 
F AE I ou {tion of young.azen 42d des for 128 the State Normal School, provided her | 
notorious and indisputable fact that the | qe fairly pregented and urged, and 
[ tendencies of metropolitan city life are | 14. tate timely steps toward Securing 
; | PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE STATE NOBMAL | | demoralizing, and those to whom yp & Suitable gite to be tendered for the 
- IE SCHOOL, < OF to be entrusted- the care and training 0 : oonthiantding : | 
; A Fea —- #14 the ris} neration should not uunec- aber a P ry Foresight, 
e r1810g ge timely, judicious and liberal preparation | 
[t seemms to be prefty well zettled thay the loca- esgarily or to any avoidable extent be | ve | 
tion of the Stats Normal School in this city is not #31 q TR-oP RIM 1 are called for, and then a fair, £quare, | 
| x desirable one. Some 2uburban city or rural locs- | | $29Jectec to tne CEO bog oats wag® unvarnished presentation of the propo- 
tion, not too far remored from the great lines of | | lnrements, temptations and corruptions Sition will insure & result of which even 
' icati *+hout the State, would, it is INC «4 
! 00 WEGIOUEY throug ut the PLate, WO1 1 proverbially incident to metropolitan the most obtuze of our citizens ought 
arged, be a moro suitable place for the establish- || life. The present location is als0 con- 3 5M 
ment ct 8uch an ins:iitution. Already loud calls p ; _ q 4 I to be able to comprehend the impor- 
' and pressing invitations have been made by the emne & on roma Tina de 


tt. i. 
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Eilnoerancy of California Teachers, 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the rcal | 
*progress of our schools, is the frequent change | 

of teachers, This js au evil especially preva- | 

lent in our rural districts. A teacher who | 
, teaches more than two terms of tive montbs, 
In the ame 8cho91, is rarely to be met with, 
in the majority of our country schools, the | 
teacher is regularly changed cach term. And | 
what is the result? Just as the teacher is bc- | 
coming acquainted with the dispesitions of | 


his pupils—just as he is beginning to secure 
their confidence and estcem, the term closes, 
and he returns to them no more. After the | 
nolidays, a new teacher enters the s8chool, and 
half tne term has pazsed before he 1s in a po- 
s1tiOn to exert, the full force of his influence 
over his pupils, In such a school there can be 
no uniformity of instruction or steady ad- 
vancement, It is continually passing Jrom ' 
one sytsem of instruction and mode of disct- 
pline to another, without ailording to any a 
The evils ne- 


es ee gets 


fair chance t9 produce resuits, 
cessarily connected With suct a system are 100 
obvious and too well known to need recount- 
ing. The great practical question is; How 
can they be abated or got rid of entirely ? 
One cause of thisstate of things, is the 8hovt 
time for which teachers are engaged. A teach- 
er is, at prescut, engaged fora single term, 
or, as we have heard it remarked, 2G 18, CIN- 
ployed to teach until the public money t0 the 
credit of the district is expended, when, 1t is 
understood, the teacher departs in search of 
a new sphere of labor, Nov, It trustees em- 
ployed their teachers by the year, instead of 
by the month, I believe it would have a direct 
ect i i - time in the 
effect in keeping them for a longer timeinU 
s6ame 8chool. A teacher closcs his 8chool for 
a two months” yacation ; there 1s no Special 
agreement between him and the trustces; he 
woes off on A trip, falls in with another en- 
gugement, accepts it, ard is thus lost to lis 
former employers, Who may be very 80rr5 to 


Another cause of frequent cnange 15 the 
shtortness of the school year, Every gchvol IN 


thu State 6hould be open for cleven 8cho0! 


legislature, As $00n 8s the Weatert | 
Pacific Railroad 8hall have been com» | 
pleted, Stockton will present great and | 
indisputable advantages for the relgca- 
tion which would seem to be inevitable. 
We will then be on one of the greatest 
thoroughfares of the State: nearly 
equi-distant from the metropolis and |! 
State capital; central geographically | 


months each year, This would 1eave eight | 
weeks for vacations, Which 4s as 10ng 48 any. | 
teacher wizshes or can afford to be 110. 1 an | 
| confident that the peopie of California would | 
find this to be their best policy—a Po:1cy that 

would more than repay the increascd expend- | 
iture in the beneficial results it would be SU1” | 
to produce in our Public Schools. And a5 t 

keeping the schools open In the ramy BCaSON, 

8urcly if children in the Kast can get to $e1100! } 
through the bitter cold and terrible $10W- _ 
Ms, & Hittie rain and mud will not prove an 


nual address delivered by State Super- 
| 1ntendent Fitzgerald before the State 
Teachers' Institute, on the 5th of May, 
bo In this addregs the Superintendent dis- 
cus8es a wide range of 8nbjects collat- 
erally as well as directly connected 
with our public -echo0] 8ystem, devot- | 
ing considerable gpace to a recital of 
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COURTESY OF RANCROFT LIFF RY 
UNTVERSITY O: CALIFORNIZ, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 


* 4 + % +» ad a 4 at 


no 0L<tacle to the attendance of 


”4 x { {$4 Q s ;* . * » 
A 1wn of Calilornia. A Way can always 
exmnd WHhETC there 1s tk 16 arty Wl. During 


whe he <£a50n, farmers have little to do, let | 
k onst ri + mud Sleds and take the chil- 
Ao and [ron c11001, Lhey ENG OVs of 
way there, and witl be able to learn, raster 
\ than in the CNCOSSLVCLY hot 82% on, But 
ne ts of Cur Valleys Cannot be pre- 
meople « ar gy» Mo. P 

11 on to Keep their 8ca00.s open during 
winter, could wot our ountain neighbors 
v0. AFC not g0 tronyed with mud,) aftord 
top Cmployient io our valley teachers, by 
mine their ScCuools about»the time when 

i #he volioys are being closed ? By this 


: 180 120! LILAC 


f 


1s they wou!d be able to secure the Ser- 
»g Of the bcst teachers, al low fates, during 
- winter montns. Teachers would gladly 
wt low Salaries In prefgrenee 10 remaining 
thro Of TOUT MOnths in cach year, It 


* { ST x1 
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ay wore adopted many teachers would 
+ inug in the professtion, who now leave 
cane they cannot aftord to be 80 long 


} " 
, : 
. 


employment, 
ind lastly, if trustees and parenis Knew 
w to appreciate g really good tcacner, they 
1114 donbtless be less ready to part With 
O71 £0me paltry exeuse Or fonlish whim. 
oh for what Trustecs and people can do | 
om oGy this evil. But there remains $0MC- | 
ro Top teachers to do als. If they tricd | 
Rio form their whole duty to their | 
1 if they soneht more carnestly to ex- 


' S; 
| ( 
| j 


1 thi ir jnflucnce in their districts—if they 
\ more Zealons interest in everything that 


\faing to the advancement of equeation antl 
\ e204 of their profession, they would not 
\ on be compelled to wander like pilgrims 
171 the land © sceking rest and finding 
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| Local Matters, 


o 


| THE STATE NORMAL £CHOOL, 


F Interesting Gradnating Exerritoe Miacma, 


At an early hour lazt evening, Platt's Ha!l was 
' crowded with parents and friends of the pupils of the 


| h þ ; 
| State Normal School. who assxembled to witne:s the 
| liferary exercises of the graduating class, The band 


e 
| 
[ 


favored the audience with geveral introductory airs, 
and at quarter before 8 0/clock, the <choo!, accompan- 
; ject by the teachers, marched up the vizlez on either 
| :ide of' the hall, and Occupied the Semi-.circle of +eats 
apch the rosflrum. The graduating class is composed 
mos'ly of ladies, who were fastefully arrayed in white, 
nd carried themselves in that easy, graceful stylr 
which a ealisthenis training promotes. 
verintendent of Public Instruction, Board of Trustees 


{ 


STATE, 

Rev, Mr. 
commending to Go eare the laborers, who were to 
£0 forth into the inteNectual tield, and praying that 
they might he irne and equa) to their truet, 

Þr. Lacky, Principal of the sch001, 8aid that before 


mike. He hoped the audience would regerve a}1 marks 
of approbation or dis2yprobation, Owing to the ex- 
celtent chargcter of the exxay. it was found impossble 
io comply strietly with the doctor's request, 8 the 
behavior of the gudience was all that could have 
been wished for, 

[he op:ning chorus. Go, Littte Bark, by tae 81001 
rave the atffyir a spiriled introduction, 

An exsxay cntitied Plus Uitra (with z1lutalory}; was 
en r22d by*Angunita M, Stowe, of SantajClara. She 
*114 every age had its motto. which, like the hand ON 
tre face of a clock, pointed out the various Igures ON 
the index, and plus uitra had been too offer ignored 
for ne plus ultra, In the present age the spirit of pius 
u/trg, more beyond, repre ented the progres*ive april 
of the age in contru-distinction to the ne pius tra, Of 
conzervative-. tenderey, An eloquent allusion *o 
the «irit of pfogres4 echoing through the pillars of 
Rereules was made, and developments due to that 
clorious plus ultra of navigation, the magnerc yeedte, 
were toucned upon, Faith in ne plus ulfra would Dre- 
vent all development and advancement, Important 
discoveries in £cience, chapges in politics, Prog7ess 
in ort, and advancement in civilization. were Owing 0 
faith in © more beyond,” Ne pius uitra was the cry 
of the iznorant and bigoted, Every s'ruggle of tne 
oppressed againgt the oppregar, every Scientific re- 
Search, bore the banrer of © more beyond,” Ten 
years ago, 4,000,000 of «laves did not realize the pets 
tra that lay before them, but now freedom exited 
throughout the length and breadth of our entire land. 
The 89i'or boy, as he strnggled to gecure the 800WY 
29n0vaz high 1 the air, little dreamed of the 1mprove- 
mentz which would ameliorate his condition; and the 
merry nostboy. as he saddled nis bonny Mag, never 
thought of the «ubtle power which now binde the 
word in an almost endless chain of communication. 
Fulton, Steveuson, Morse and other progrevsive men, 
20114 noi bope for the advancement ia the past hall. 
century—the era of trans-Atiantic telegrap' and trans: 
rontinental railways, Glaneing at progress during 
the past naif.centnry, what bright Zopes might be en- 


2 > 


commencing the exercises, he had a gpecial hy hes to | 


The State Su- . 


ard «everal other gentlemen occupied feats von the 


Sawielle made an arpronriate Praver. : 


lertained for the future. But the world needed some- 
tning to urge it in its onward march. and man knew 
well the want—it was woman in her proper sphere. 

Here the condition of woman in the vagt and precent 

*ges was failthfnlly portrayed, Mothers bad incul- 
cated into the minds of «<aughters the idea that they 
had reached the ne plus uſra when they became wives; 
and all that a girl had to 4o was merely to sit idly and 
arait tne coming man, vithout knowing what was 
coming thereafter, Tae egsay closcd with- an invo. 
ation to woman fo rentize the high miszion 8he was 
called npon to perform ir her duties of life. 
_ An exsay upon the Power of Spoken Thought was read 
by Cary A. Northent of Sonoma county. In all the 
civitized world the men of thought had reigned pre- 
emirent, The power of thought had left lasting monu- 
ments down through euccessive oges; and among them 
Spoken thonght occupied a prominent niche. The 
magnetic influence of Hepry Ciay's eloquence was Al. 
Iuded to; how he &wayed factions, calmed the tnmult, 
and eaved the land from evils that came 19 us after his 
death, A brave General, who had paxze1 through 
tierce confli.ts unscothed and was on the high road to 
tame, 851d his ambition could not withstand his 
mother's eloquence, The eloquence of Demosiheves 
avd its power over Philip of Macedonis, was alluded 
to, and the exsay closed with a pcroration relative to 
the eloquence of Jegns ana Pavl. 

The chorus, Song of the Mountain, was 8ung by the 
s:ho01l. | 

Mary A. Wrigit of Sonoma county. read an ei8ay 
entitled Purifying Fires The need of purification was 
well known in the proces of obtaining gold and silver 
when found embedded in baxer metals; and in this 
process fires were au a»d<*0lute necessity, As in the 
arts these tires were found necessary to separate the 
purer metals from the Uro-8s with which taey are found, 
£0 we must pass throngh fires analagous to those of 
inanimate ovjects, Each human being contained good 
enough to make an angel, if proverly cultivated, and 
evii enovgh to make a demon, Poverty, persecution 
and misfortune were the fires through which we were 
fo pas, and which often tended to remove the dross 
and strengthen and develop the good in our characters, 

Dr. Lucky etated that the great length of the pro- 
gramme necessitated the omixsion of two exs2 vs, with 
the pertmisson of the parties-- We Color our own Hy, 
by Clara B, Milleft of this city; and Life's Rubicons, 
by Mizs Kate F, MeColgan of this city. 

Mizs Marv Withrow, of the junior clas, $1ng The 
Pa'e Bright Stay. 

An e:say on Cusfom—the Greatest Tyrant, was read by 
El!a L. Whirmore of Sonoma county. She said it was 
the common boaxt of this eniightened age that our 
country was free, politically and religiously; but, on 
te cCoufrary, we are ruled by that most grbilrary of 
tyrants, custom. The influence or custom was treated 
of, and its pernicious nature boidly handled. It was 
the only monarch which had never bcen dethroned, 
but rigat was bound to conquer jt, 

Samuel 5, F. Buckman of this city delivered an or1- 
tion on the Elements of Success, The idea, he $8id. that 
every man was brought into the world and destined to 
fil a ceriain place or act in a particular zxphere was 
erroneous, 'To believe that avy man was bor: to be a 
Statesman, Or a neager and ditcher, was to des!zoy and 
blot our a'l the brilliant aspirations of early youth; 
man was Created a progressive being, aud his «uccess 
was mcecured by his own individual efforts wherever 
his lot was ca8t, Tho who expected to rice to fame 
through the exertions of others will meet with a 8ignal 
failure, Advervity strengthens character, gnd a de- 
termined will wins success, God nelp* those who help 
themselvyes, and thoze who rely upon others must tat}, 
Success always treads npon the heel of well directed 
labor, and industry and perseverance Icad to triumph- 
ant regults, One energetic attempt is worth a thon=- 
and azpirations. *A diienlty,” Lord Bacon says, is 
a thing to be overcorre,” 

The echool gang Mother, thou art the Dearest One. 

An ezsev. entitied Things as well as Books, was read 
by Anna Bryant, of Sonoma county, Books were as 
numerous and varicd es the authors who produced 
them, Mavy books might be lizcned to the butterfly 
class as persons nerused them, In reading a book 
we 810uid endeayor to reach the thoughts of the au- 
thor, and comment ourseives upon the ideas expressed. 
When we caw a book written in a foreign lavguage we 
wee possegscd with a desire {0 understand 1ts contents; 
and this same feehng 8tould prevail: when we gaze 
upon a beautiful landscape, The ezsay closed with an 
ailuszon to the book of nature, and the vaiue of its 
p2ges as a record of past events, 

Mie. S. Jennie Mann of Alameda read 4 neat exsa y 

pon the Dead Seq, giving & graphic deecription of 1's 
characteristic teatures. 

The 8choo] gang Away, Away, after whizh Mattic A. 
Stegman of Mariposa delivered an es8ay entitled Men 
Wanted Great muscalar men were wanted to meet 
the demarvds of the age, Phywacians were wanted who 
"uid not ue their patients fo experiment upov, 
lJeackers were wanted who would practice teaching 
28 t proiess'on and not merely as a temporary 0Cccupa- 
tion, Meg were wanterd who would anne the Yeo» 
$ibititits of to18 eniigh fenced century. Let the race of 
tashionable men, Wilh ehurt coats aud gold-headed 
canes, aud who are ajraid of work, become extinet 
Iniclliectual and educational consideraions Should be 
toe lesr vpon which to b18 the nghts of sufſrage, 

The Fieid Pefore Us the valedictory eesay, was deliv- 
ercd by Marietta J. Gould, of Santa Clara, She zaid; 
To-2ight, as a class 01 graduates, we ate looking wto 
our tuture. As we £.7e een in entering a forest 1n 
Antunn, the iree<vpresent afferent pspects, come being 
brows #nd bare aud others rich in luxurian: toliage, £0 
we 10 look into the dim uncertainties or the tuture; 
Experience often teaches hard lessons, yet they are 
none the less valuable, In the ticla before us as teach. 
ers opportuunities tor selt-culture are as plentiful us 19 
any other protess10n. The field has not been $0 thor. 
oughly cultivated, but what we may reap a glorious 
baryes!, Our voyage Wwiil not be calm and gerenre, tor 
we bave less0ns 40 learn in and out of the senook-room. 
Ta: dignity of our profes$:0n 18 not understood, and 
we meet with oppoeition Where we expect cooperation, 
Teachers should, however, +struggie bravely ond ev- 
deayor tu surmount the obstacles waoich are thrust in 
their pathway, Let us then march bravely on &8 men- 
tal educators and moral guides, Purning to the Trus. 
tecs he B8aid; To you, gentlemen of the Board of 
Trustees we re*urn the humage due for the educational 
advantages we have enjoyed through the teachers you 
lave $0 wisely chosen, We bid you a pgratetul aud 
hopetiul tarevell, and in the capacity of teachers will 
enveavor T0 £L0W Our appreciation of the privileges 
we bave enjoyed, To her tea:hers She bid an affec- 
tionslte farewell. To her classmates, in' bidding good. 
bye, he 88id:; A we are going now 1m'o the field be. 
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, 
1ure vs, let us $triye #0 to act that when We relinquigh, | 
i:te's labor we way teel that we have done what We. 
could and hope to enter into the wortd beyoud, Want! 
OI 8Þ CC 10rb198 4 full Synopsils of this mostexceiteut | 
eg 

Dr, Luckey $aid the audience would sRare with bim 
In 1s di8®ppointment when he announced the 1ng0: tity 
ot Gov, Haight io ve present owing to g2vere i1ndispo- 
[t gave him pleasure to come beiwe the Trus. ! 
tes WILN TE CVIGENCECS 0: his work Surrwvbding bims: 
teSillymg tO TINnC delity or the teaches in hoge 
charge tve £cn0ot Lad been placed. He 'elt that the 
woriuty Valeoictorian had properly expremed the feet. | 
ings of the whote class, It guye him pleisure to pre. ! 
$6!jt to the Parents and friends graduates who won | 
20 Turth with the principles of virtue acd patriotign. | 
A1l:ough ne worked npog them with extisfaction. 851) | 
inere vas a 1iecling of 8adness in Þ is heart when RK 
L(Uugit Of the parting, Pernaps forever, : Aﬀier & tow | 
a; propriate remarks he preented the to!lewing scho!arg ( 
With J1p!10mas; | 

8. 8, F. Buckman, Szn Francizco; Mary Alabamnt 
Wright, Monterey county; Marietta Jogepiine Gould, 
Santa Ciara county ; Ciara Bell Mitlett, San Francisco ; | 
Aususta M, Stowe, Sania Clara county; Ella Lafors 
W ei more, Sonuma County; Anua bryant, Sonoma 
county; J, Jeunie Many, Alameda; Kate Francis We. \ 
CGolgun, San Franciseo; Cary A. Northcutt, Sonoma | 
county; Mattie A. Stepman, Mariposa county; Ade. | 
tz Pepper, San Joaquin county; Rath G. Camp. | 
bell, San Franciseo; Mary Elvira Piatt, Alameda | 
county; Alice Weey, ct San Francixeo; Ciarg A, 
Mxckic, San Fraucisco; Mary Agnes Tuomas, San 
Franciseo; Esther Solomon, Sau Francisco + Annie 
Hayburo, San Francisco; Louie Lacey, San Fran- 


T'S v\ 
SITLOD, 
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C1500 3 Maggie E, Smith, San Francisco; Absalom F. 
Junes, SUnomA County; Join Moore Cuiragh, Ala- | 


| moda county; Nellie Robinett, Sun Francigeo:; Emma ! 
| 1 S!ncen, Sacrimento county; Aunie Ehzabetn 
; Grogan, San Franco; Eini'y Ulrica Lindberg, San 
Krawreo; Olhye G, Parker, San Franciseo; Mary: 
Beil, San Fiancieco; Maggie Helena Watson, San { 
Francis*0 
Rev, O, P., Fitzgeraid, State Superintendent, then 
dervered to the Ciass the State ceraticates as tenchery, 
pieazant remark to each as they came for 


þ 1 
; bs \ . 


IWAKIPE A 
; wa'd for that purpoee, after which be alszo mace a brief 
its Spoke of ns being, £ixteen years 4g0, On 
| ihe 10D 0: Lookout Mountain—since then the scene of 
; Gen. Joe Hooker's © battle among the clouds” —and 
'O0mpared itye beautiful yrospect that he tnen looked 
pn fo that now betore the graduating Cats; tbat gs 
 Telt theyv—that hie was a J.yous thing—e0 uit dontt. 


} i 
Ul 
I: 1 
[6:8 appears to them now; that ke felt more interest in 
the grzduating Clavs Irom this £Choo! than from the 
other public £cnodle, becauee irom the cthers the 8ey01- 
Ars returkh (0 tne Nomes or to ceek p:cagure, but from 
this they £0 forward 10 tgat life's bittles-many of 
them unaided except by the principles of fruth. honor 
and virtue they tave embraced. He (x04Q's 
blessing upon tnew, 

I'he geho0] geng Cod Neght, and the regular @xer- 
cizes Cic8ed With a benediciion by Rev. Mr, Fisker. 
8c00! Superintendent of the State of Nevada, 

A BREEZE FROM THE SOUTH, 

Before ihe audience retired, Mr, Fitzgerald came . 
forward and 8aid he thovght it proper to take notice of 
remarks in one or two essays which were of a politica] 
and ecctarian character, [Hizses,} He had ail along 
£0p3 occd thar all party feeling and eeciartanism we: c 
{ kept out of tne fChOOs, and tile remarks in the egzgys 


LV OKER 


> mt i th nn lt ea EE in 


| probably appeared {hrough 10nadvertence, [Prolonged 


| his8sC+, | He thought this dis: aimer was neceseary, vr 
order ihal nv Deresons uregent might haye (veir trelinge 
wounded. He thyught n:} would agree with him in 
S4YIUSg that thee t:; INgS * ere OUL ON HI'ARCEe ON OCCA- 
$10N jike this, [Appiaucea «e»,] 
Tris remarks of Mr Fiizgeraid were il-timed, 
a> [act GOWCGNETITATER Ty TL CEL gauU (1152 PProvg 
' of the Jarge and mteli; nihience, inf ve 
| Can ECarce!y believe thit « rationst being conid 
nn any nf nz k 0!;ri2al Or <SCC:aliou tO C IN0GEMY 
i2 eifhe ihc c8>ays, In ſaci, we bclieve there 


(an in any 


|| 
were Jess politics gu) religion in them 
1 IQf,OTiCA ON 


£1milar number of e88ays which we tb: v4 
{ PreYius occasion?, What we take to be the EXCEP- 
(10B4] pas224e In One Of tne £854 y: tricken out by 
'ne teac ers Who examined it, avd was aſlerwards in- 
serted without tteir gnowledge, at the urgent £011Cirass 
tion of friends not connected with tne 8choo], : 
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Catholic Education in California. 


California Catholics, as a general rule, 
are proud of the educational institutions 
they have raised, even amid the turmoil 


| and excitement of the rush for gold that 


has 80 long formed the m2st characteristi& 
feature of California life, and it must be 
admitted that their pride is not unrea» 
sonable. In the matter of colleges, 


academies and boarding 8chools, our State 
is a8 well provided with Catholic institu- 
tions a8 any equal population in any part 
of the Union, and 8ome, at least, of them 
are of a high standard of excellence. 
Santa Clara, St, Ignatius and St. Mary's 
Colleges, are not only in the foremost 
rank among California institutions of 


o 


learning, but are fully up to the 8tandard 
of similar institutions in the FEastern 
States, as far ns the age of the pupils will 


our cities. The longer we delay the more 
difienit the task will become; but we) 
trust that its accomplishment will not be 


Arnot, Jr., of San Francisco, 


1 
s 


was 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


| 


We ap- | 
pend his oration, the S1bject of wWhicl | 


permit their course of instruction to be | delayed, and that before the lapse of When King Solomon had finiabed by, | 
'F | , 4 i "OE ue ' magnihcent Iempie and gaz: wet | 
| carried, and we have no doubt but a simi- | many months the Catholic day 8chools of Jams pp Pop. ae cn gor of upon its 
' : ; p . : . ; a 6:45 | Ons, a6 muxt | 
| lar 8ta'ement might be made with regard | California may be equally fitting objects have —_ wore than human not to hes. 
been filled with satisfaction : eq, | 
LACY : : nd acade- acuon and pride. 
q * to 8everal other Catholic boarding 8chools. | of our pride, as our colleges - / With what admiration and ediren.| 
There 1s, however, one point, and that a | mies already are, ble: mus<st the Jewish people bave regarded | 
| j . fadu. cv the splendid undertaking of their Kin 
| most important one, In any 8ysLem 01 euu- | i 70 1 Ay. work, which, as they thought, 8hon1q 
{ cation,in whichCalifornia 18 8adly defici2nt, £*- PANY wan F b 4 ve hag 4 44a to his name, | 
q Ws 4 gi | Y | "F ad.a joy-to N18 people forever, Myrjads | 
and that is in an adequate 8upply of Cath- KL”, Joo [fe ) of 8killed workmen from various parts of | 
| olic 8chools for the primary instruction 0 a —— the ancient world, joined their induetry 
RRLINS<> for the completion of the snblime 8truct. | 
| those who are unable to profit by the ad- ure,.and as if to dazzle the wonderi,... | 
| vantages held out by our boarding eyes Of 810cCceeding generations, gold. | 
| : 2 s#i|lver and the Precious SLOReS Wore adqed 
[ 8chools. The latter may give all the in profusion. | 
| advantages of a thoroughly religious and % ate arr Rs to mark | 
. . by . 7 . BP nere $8too 1e Wize man's | 
highly advanced literary training to their a Thisplo, ant for elghioen. ddiros ens 
pupils, but the number of the latter is & COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, q has existed only ju story and tradi- 
100. 
- necessarily limited, Fifteen hundred | | I bave thought as I have learned the | 
G . . | \ a x TN & 7 . | Ar " ('ha © £ 
would be a high estimate of the number COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, | +tory of Solomon and of Cheops, as I have | 
Y | : _ $ , : BY | | tried to form a conception of the greatness | 
| of pupils receiving instruction 1n 8UCHh 1n- | T2 of RuE works—T have thought how much | 
| . . My randger ct [ dP £ "> noting 
stitutions, yet there must be 8even or ORATIONS OF THE STUDENTS. "> nol, Trot x nave nel to 
2 : 4 "_ 48 ' © 44 WOK WHICH Nas dared | 
eight times” that number of Catholic | — the summit of theze Sieras, and now with | 
; children in San Francisco alone, and a The Commencement exercises of the j On HD unites the Atlantic with the | 
bt | DO BE a BN ic Ocean, | 
[8 \ronortionate number throughout the College of California, have in years past Yes, creater than Temnls ar Paint, 
\ PTOP 5 been the one great annual event in our is th ON fic Rai Ut Pyramid 
of ?N the one great 18 the Pacific hallroad. And yet, i 
| | ne duca- cena : F i | all yet, in 80me 
Tx State, who Stand in + age Ag ed of educa city's history, The firs} Wednesday 1n respects how SImilar. Solomon's Temple 
; and the Pacific Railroad were both nation- 


tion, and whose wants are far from being 
adequately 8upplied. We know that 
there are many Catholic day schools 
throughout the State ; but with the ex- 
| ception of those in charge of religious 
orders, and their number 1s by no means 
f large, no general s8ystem of instructron 
| or means of providing teachers for their | 
management exists among them. Their 

efforts are isolated and uncertain, and 

while 8uitable teachers may occasionally 

| be found to take charge of them, 1t 1s 


rence with any degree of probability, and 
| the efforts of the most zealous pastors in 
behalf of the Christian education of their 


DOT 
. _ 


impos8ible to count on such an occurs | 


flocks must depend for 8uccess on circum- 
stances in a great mea8ure beyond their 
control. A general system of co-opera«s 
tion among all the Catholic day 8choo!ss 
with a well defined 8ystem of inspection 
and a general echool ſund, tv place the 
salaries of teachers on a more Secure 


footing than precarious contributions, 


these are needed to raise them to a proper 
standard of efficiency, If the young 
generation of Catholics is to be rescued, 
from the faith-des*roying influences of the! 
j godless common school system, we must 
| have an efficient Catholic school to oppose 
to it, and this can only be done by united 
exertions on the part of the Catholics 
tha State, 
one, It 18 
entirely within 
Catholics 


be 7c 


O_o 


throughout 


great true, but it 


1 A 
it 
of 
and 
ment is every day increasing. 
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the 
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lation of the State, and if proper educa- 
tion is not provided for their children 
800n, we may expect to have a population 
utterly indifferent to religion and morali» 
ty growing up in our midst, especially in 


The task is} 


the resources 
California, | 
the necessity for its accomplish- 
Catholics | 
eannot form less than a third, and may | 
nearly reach the half of the white popu- | 


—— 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT 


Jnne has usually been devoted exclusive- 
ly to literary exercises of the highest 
order, participated in by scholars from 
all parts of the Pacific coast. This year 
circumstances have been somewhat ad- 
verse. There is trouble relative to the 


transfer of the College property to the | 


University and that great project, sup- 


posed last year to the crowning glory of 
the College of California, is in danger. 
The annual meeting of the Azsociated 


Alumni of the Pacific coast have hereto- 
fore met 00 Commencement day, but this | 


year the meeting did not take place, but 
has been postponed until a later date 
The exercises were held] in the evening, 
another innovation. But the character 
of the addresses of the students was high, 
evincing that the standard of scholar- 
ship of the College has not been lexsened 
and that a thorongh education is impart- 
ed to the graduates. This year there 
were four s8tnd-nts in the graduating 
One of them, S. M. Reddington, 
1g en- 


_y 
o 
k 


2lass, 
1a8 been called away by a press1 
Yagement, and his place last nigh 
Vacait. 
THE EXERCISES, 

Promptly at 8 o'clock, the Vice-Prexi- 
lent of the College, Rev. {I. Willey, 
he Trustees and Orator and Poetess, as- 
cended the «tage the hall of the 
College School, where the exercises of 
the eyening were held. The students of 
the College, followed by the papils of the 
8chool, filed through the aisles and took 


- 


ol 


11 


the 8eats regerved for them near the 
8tage, The audience was large, as 1t 


always is on euch oceaslons, the hall be- 
ing filled to its fullest capacity. 

After music by the Oakland Brass 
zand, the opening prayer was offered by 
the Vice-Presiceat, then the Salutatory 
oration, by John Burke Reddick, in 
Latin, The pronunciation, according to 
to the English method, was pertect and 
the construction of the zentences was 
classical and elegant. The recital of a 
production in a dead language is dfli- 
cult for eyen a ripe- xcholar, and we can 
appreciate the difficulty of Mr. Red- 
dick's task, | 

The next upon the programme was an 
Kngolieh Nathanel Dunhois 


Oratian hy 
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a/ works. It was not private enterprise 
that inaugurated either. Both were the 
embodied idea of a 72 national necessity. 
Each was nearly 8eyen years in building 
and the workmen employed on hoth were 
gathered from the world at large. But 
how different in its effects upon the race 
i8 our own great work, As the Jews of 
_ Old were joyful over their darling 
scheme, £0 are we over ours; but uot be- 
cause of its beauty or its grandeur. Ours | 
is no stately edifice or useless masonry. | 

We feel that it needs no eternal orna- | 

ments of show or grandeur. Its greatness | 

18 not in these, but in the incalculable | 

benefits we shall derive : material, edu- | 

cational and social. In our innate 8el- | 
fighness the tirst omen indicating a grand | 
event is hailed with joy in proportion as | 
we expect to receive pecuniary benefit, 

How many have viewed this mightiest of 

the mighty enterprises of this century iu 

this narrow manner, 80 characteristic of 
human nature. 

The merchant hails with delight the 
grand event, because it will give actiy- 
ity to trade and commerce. The me- 

 Chanic sees in it an increased demand 
_ for his manatfactures. 

The farmer thinks, perhaps, that his 
lands, though far from the metropolis, 
and in regions almost inaccessible, may 
be yet disposed of as five svburban 
*homestead” property. 

Nor is the professiona! man a whit 
less unmindful of the *chances.” Law- 
yers—that much abused class of men, 
whose 8incerity and honesty are prover- 
bial, are not without {heir expectations. 
Doctors—whether M. D.'s or D. D.'s, 
whether homeopathic or orthodox,wheth- 
er of the N.8S., or Q. 8., or no school at 
all, confidently expect to share in the 
great harvest. All classes seem to re- 
gard the Pacific Railroad as the means 
of making themselves richer. Even | 

. Oakland, this beautiful and peaceful re- 
treat, which God seems to have made 
for man's quietude aud repose, has 8ac- 
rificed much of that which makes her at- 
tractive and lovely, for the sake of £e- 
curing the *terminas,” and of advanc- 
ing the price of her ©corner-lots.” 

But we mnst 8ink our selfishness, and 
look at another prospect, more beautiful, 
because nobler and more unseltish, 

There are other jinflaences which ftol- 
low the track of the Iocomotive. Influ- 
ences not directly affecting the purse; 
but on that account not the less apprecia- 
ble, It is not enough that onr commerce 
and trade shall be increazcd, or our pro- 
ductions doubled, 

Thes? are prodigious, but they are not 
to be compared with the 80cial and edu- 
eational . jnflnences which mnst follow. 
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Comfortable homes will shortly dot de#- | 


ort watee. Churches will be erected 
pi bY , A . PÞ 
where £t00d the gambler's den. Schools: 


and Semmmaries will stimulate the deere, 


long {1te01., of education and mprove- | 


ment. 
The 


will 
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University, we truxtfully hope, ! 
oro long be the resort of hundreds / 


of youth, and from its walls an influence | 


+hall go forth, compared with which gold 
1nd «ver are as glittering tins is. 

Who can calculate the - educational, 
moral and sogial power, which will fol- 
ow the thronging hosts as they hall 
:0me pouring over the Rocky Mountains 


nto 0ur Mines. valleys, and unocgupied | 


places. ; 
They will not be adyenturers, 
will become permancat resldents of our 
nts, Our interests will be theirs and 
all their thoughts and feelings will as- 
imilate with ours. They will bring for 
mp Social improvement the refinement 
we £0 110ch need. Our rough 80ctal ex- 
oroises Will be gradually worn down by 
ho attrition of polished natures, 

Our egotism will receive some £evere 
hooks, We hall 800wlearn that we are 
10t the superior characters we have im- 
acined onrselves to be. Ve shall FTrOWw 
more Coxmopolitan 18 our thoughts and 
toelings. We 8hall no longer be citizens 
of Calilornia 8imply, but citizens of the 
world, We 11 turn, will teach these new 
-exidents something of the energy, of the 
'herality which 1s $0 characteristic of 
ia. We will show them the apple 


yy} 
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Nn4 the orange PIBOnim, mn THE SUING SUN, | 


Ve will make glad their hearts when we 
hal [ int them to the wonderful. inex- 
hanetible wealth of our mines .and the 
amazing fertility of our 80], We 


m1} 
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awaken 1n their breasts feelings of awe | 


and sablimity as we lead them to the 
awtul brink of the Yosemite. We will 
welcome them to our favored land, here, 
whore their hearts will not be saddened 
by the heaped up graves of patriots, who 
aye died In a fratricidal war, we will 
ext-nd the hand of fellowship. The 
nineteenth ceatury bas been prolific of 
grand ideas, grandly executed. 

The Telegraph, tbe Atlantic Cable and 
tte Railroad, are tokens at once of our 
glory and our progress. The grand 
epochs of the future, who can ſortell ? 
Enterprise 18 ever restless and 800n the 
broad. fathonmless Pacific must be girdled 
With i/s cable. China and Japan mnst be 
bronght within five minutes of London 
and Paris, and perhaps the air will be used 
81 highway of intercourse-between the nda- 
1018 of the earth We have already 
approached that period, when in brother- 
ly love, we inay extend the hand of 
eJlowship to all the inhabitants of the 
Grand and beautiful will be the 
Ives of those who have contributed to 
1118 noble end, and while we live, we 
will delight in honoring them as benefac- 
tors of the race. Mnch is due to Morse 
and Field and Lesseps, but the Pacific 
\ailroad, origivating in the pulic mind; 
541 endaring monument to the wisdom 
and liberality of this Government and 
Le grand 8pirits which haye execnted 
the nation's will. 
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(12 oration was greeted with the loud- 
es applanse, and it indeed richly de- 
*erved it, The reader will see that it is 
lar above the 
"Jad oratory, with which the country has 


* 


Hely been delnged, and evincing un- 


average of Pacitic 


U8lal power of thonght upon the part of | 
We 8hnaker. The speaker 1s evl- 
lankl. y- 0 . | 

ently a thorongh Californian and one 


W30 understands the wants of the State, 
0! Wien he promises to be a useſul citi- 
LCN. His delivery WA.s good, at first 
Moving a light embarassment, which 


S(O | 


overcome. Upon concluding 
mere was a %shower of boquets and 


upon the stage, showing a due 
recitation of the merits of the young 
ator, 

Aller music by the band, Mr. J. B. 
willick was called by the Vice-Presi- 
PI, and the following oration was de- 
"Wed in an excellent style, fully in 
Ig with the tenor of, his speech, 


**1bject of which was 


will | 
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SATIONAL ORIGIN AND DESTINY, 


n 


Yesterday, min added new lines to the 
records of time a to-day, In their teach- 
Ings, he adjusts his life 80 that that ever: 
receding time phantom—the morrow— 
may lind time prepared for its emergen 
c:es. The markings of the ages, as the 
pertain to man and his jnstrumentalities, 
are tte most bewildering and fascinating 
$tudics of the haman mind. | 

ro the present generation is transmit- 
ted the past, and its many records are 
the labyrinthian mazes in which the in- 
tellect is dispoced to grope. Here is gar- 
nered up the treacure and the dross. and 
we are the instruments through whom 
the metal is to be refined and purified, 
ere It be prepared for present accept- 
ance. 

And through this zeparating process, 
how amazing the progress made by mod- 
ern Civilization! If it be that, by math- 
ematical calculation, a spectator on yon- 


der glimmering star circling through the ; 


realms of space, beholds the opening 
SCene In the Garden of Eden, how little 
does he dream that in that pair he be- 
nolds the prelude to a humanity spread- 


Ing over all lands, surmounting every 
obstacle, achieving unimaginable victo- 


ries, and working ont an eternal des- 
tiny, 

And POIL ON, and the hn- 
man funily multiplies and expands, the 
neces88ity for 80me kind of organization 
is chown in the asociation of individuals 
and communities. In nomadic tribes 
and clans, is seen in its most primitive 
State, this Inherent dexire which leads to 
the founding of eociety ; and by 8ociety 
is meant, not that apish conception float- 
Ing in the brain of an exquisite, and in 
which the tint of a ribbon is of more im- 
portance than the fate of an empire— 
but that foundation stone upon which is 
reared the euperstructure, Nationality. 
Omitting that period not embraced in 
authentic history, and which, like some 
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airy phantasm, Is replete with native 


phantoms, now rising to majestic hights,- 
and again s8inking from view dissolved, 
perhaps, in their own ephemeral mists, 
or euspheared by some mightier shadow 


|—we come to that age, the end of which 


was the beginning of modern polity. Be 
fore, and during the carlier centuries of 
the Christian era, there arose and flonr- 
ished a power whose benefit to, and influ- 
ence upon modern progress, ehould not 
be underestimated. It reared itself on 
the Mediterranian Peninsula, and thence, 
like s0me fabulous Kraken, extended it- 
Self East and Wext, till nearly all the 
then known worid suabmitted to, and was 
absorbed by it. 

By force it snbdued numberless cities 
and mwiicipalities, each possessing dis- 
tinctive elements, and yet each by it 
gitted with a single interest and destiny, 
Provinces and districts were taught to 
own a common center, and xubmit to-a 
Single will, and thus Rome proved the 
po=sIbility of different interests ex1sting 
In unis0n. But untortunately for herself, 
in her constitation physical force pre- 
dominated,and relying upon her legions, 
she Increaseq her territory, and thought 
to perpetuate her existence. Objectively, 
8he felt secure in the preztige of her ar- 
mies, while, 8ubjectively, «he permitted 
luxury, licentionusness, and moral degen- 
eracy, 10 £ap her life blood. 

She had taught the world the power of 
a unity .of sentiment, and in doing +0 | 
must complete the less0n, by showing | 
wherein destruction was . Inevitable. 
Thus, when the nomadic hordes poured | 
over her borders, she could oppoee only | 
her military 8ystem, her objective force. 
8ince vice, long Iostered, yay wivugus 
its work. For a $eaxon, this was S11111- 
cient to stay that living, inexbaustible 
human tide,licaving and surging towards 
her capital ; and then the Roman Empire 
sank forever beneath the waves Ol 
Northern Barbariem. And now £1LCCCCC- 
&thos2 Middle Ages, during which ths 
new eruption «pent its force, and adapt- 
ed itsel{ to the circumstances which !t 
had effected. fs 4 

Yomi-Barbaric States and Fendal Instl- 
tutions perſormed their parts by demon- 
«rating the insufficiency of their constt- 


- 


tutions to meliorate the condition ol 
mankind through narrow experiments 
Like a ves- 


and imperfect guarantees. 


with 
Hence, it is that while 


- 
als aan 2d os abttee aerndtts GEE EN" arenas 


' in defence of principle. 


| xe] at sea the human tamily was tos8sed 
| upon the experimental waves until the 
Sixteenth Century scattered the 'gloomy 


clonds and @a havea of rest opened to 
Lew view. 

y this time, people began to.see the 
fatility of separate and independent ac- 
tion, and that personal security and the 
advancement of gociety could be attained 
only by unity of interest 0 a compre- 
hensive 8cale.. Such an idea pervaded 
all classes us @ product of the intellectu- 
al development which had been arrived 
at. England, France; Germany and Spain 
were the national regults of this mental 
enlinre; which dige*ted and axsimilated 
the good that hady been, extracted from 
the ruins of Rome and the wavelets ol 
the middle ages. Being born, then, of 1n- 
tellectual progress these nationallties eX- 
ist and have advanced just in proportion 
as they have ſostered and encouraged gen- 


eral cultivation, European nations of to- | 
day were extablisghed by conzoldating the | 


different elements which separately - de- | 


"weropervy ine dark ages bad tailed to 


8atisy the want of national organization. 
Cities and states had exizted previously, 
þ11t lacked internal zxyslem end externa! 
alliance. 
real nations ont of particular forces and 
local institutions was the slow growth of 
ages. But in direct contrast to them are 
the nationalitivs and governments of the 
Weztern Hemisphere. And that they are 
30, is because they were not the reiult of 
number les8"experiuments, but were trans- 
planted full grown, $0 to speak. from 
their parent stems. And ench faithful 
duplicates-arc they, that if 80me mighty 
convulsion shonld sink all Europe, the 
Philologist and Hixtorian would possess 
gufficient daia injtheir languages, customs 
and civilization, to recover the records of 
the last world. These dependencies at- 
ter a time, learning the the value of 8elt- 
sufliciency, naturally established selt- 


governments, and thus being relieved of 
the internal jealonsies and contentions of 


the home department were free to develop 
their own centralizing systems 8tamped 
the impressions of their origin. 
each contains ev1- 
dence Of its primitive s0urce, each has 
increased and prospered in proportion to 
the progressive element absorbed in the 
beginning and incorporated into elastic 
conslitutions, 

If the cauxe of the superiority of our 
nation oyer the other nations of this con- 


tinent were ought for, the different con- 


ditions of their origia would explain It. 

In the early s«ttlers we find the char- 
acters of the future States. The Cava- 
liers from Spain gave tone to the South, 
while the- God-fearing, liberty-sceking 
Pilgrims from England, were the primary 
elements at the North. Moved by the lnst 
of gain, the one 80ught lands teeming 
with gold, the other came $eeking homes 
Though the lat- 
ter 8eem to us to have heen tov bigoted, 
yet, in the light of their day, we must 
acknowledge their good faith and admire 
their integrity of purpose. Strictly ob- 
8ervant of the law, and sternly adminis- 
tering the punizhment of crime, still 
when public good could as well, be snb- 
gerved, mercy seasoned justice.”” | 
lieve that had there been no Maseachu- 


Co 


8etts Colony to exercise its influence and | 
engratt 1ts principles into the organiza- | 
tion of our nation, She would now be any | 


other than the grand Representative 
Power #he is. That Colony contained 


the leaven which to-day permeates the 


However, this development O1 


whole country, and has raized it to its ex- | 


alted station. 


Through the wisdom and {| 


expansive provisions then dispensed, our | 


(x0vernment now $stands without 2 
In the Western World. The history- of 
her short life is filled with the records 


and excepting in a single instance this 
hes been attained by peaceful means. 


No esword has attended her 


ol | 
| at unparalleled growth and greatness ; | 


peer | 


Ce ens 


onward | 


march and the power of armies has been | 


resorted to only in deſence of her rights 
or perpetuity. 


She ctands unequalled as ' 


a nation, grown up simply by ceryil de- | 
velopment ; and how expansive til! her 


constitution, none dare tortell. 


Reason, and not revolution, is the me- | 
dinm throngh which her abnses are cor- |! 
rected, new maxims introduced, and pro- | 


gress 8ecured, else whatgmean 


hors of reforms and reformers” These 
x 


these la- | 
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| efforts to. improve the condition of those | 
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CLASSUS, LUO ITEqUE ntly neglected Or 1 9- | 
| nored. 


| the occan ? 
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| 
| 
| 


| reveals the 
' 0U8 to Individuals, 


| (lesti nies 


| Would extend its boundaries by force of 


' 
{ 


| Catholic 


| 
' 


| the tinat political struggle must termin- 


| May 
| having made an immense stride forward 
j 


| <tady of 


| Oppocet, and yet {1 Strange Sympathy CX- 


| tle additional advantages of In- 
| creased development -are innumer: 
able. I.xternally their influence 


| And when SUCH CLaS808 Are raied to a | 
| SOCIal Standard, and an intellectual cnl- | 
| Lare, cmmencurate with liberal ideas, we | 


then congratulate onreelves on | 


and be prepared tor constitutional and 
adiniiistrative enhancement. Arbiter of 
the West, where is our prototype beyond 
What nation is arbiter of 
Murope ? Exceptions mav be taken when 
1s named as such, but a careful 
Continental politics will con- 
firm the proposition. 

As to the constitution and istory of 
lhese two Arbiters they are dynamically 
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ist8 them, a 80lution of which 


fact that nations are analog- 


between 


: 
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That man Is wholly despised who pro- 
s friend<hip merely as a shield behind | | 
willch to plan and plot against, us. 

ut let that opponent in principle be 
frank and open and he 3s respected for | | 
his feariess acknowledgement, and the | | 
more 80 when at the same time others are 
Seeking Our ruin, he generously tenders 
8ympathy and condolence, ] 

That it 1s the same with nations, the 
caze under mention is thought to fully 
(emonstrate. 

These two nations are the poxitive 
and negalive poles of political organiza- | 
t10Nn. | | 

internally, 
almost unlimited 


fees 


— 


| 
| 


NS 


| 
both are posses8ed of | 
_ FESUUPCES, while | 


is diztwwbing in character ; confined, 
however, to different continents, their 
0 yet interfere. 80 | 


! 


not as 
[hat white one awaits an opportunity and | 


other attracts and absorbs by its 
exxence. Theze two nationali- 
ties are elected, not becuuse they are 
aiready arbiters, but because they are 
te most complete representatives of the 
lwo 8ysenis of modern governments ; | : 
aud it is between these two s8ystems that | | 
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O1d beaten tracks are left, new and bet- 
| ter channels of communication are struck 
| out; faculties of mind and body are worked 
| to the utmost tension ; every energy 18 
' brought into unceasing activity ; the will 
| knows naught but to conquer. 
| These are qughtties of which we are 
| prond, and we loYe to dwell upon the 
results, mighty as they are, of American 
enterprise. Our hearts beat strong with 
Justitiable pride as we reflect upon our 
national greatness, But in this intensity 
_ of thought, this rapidity of action, this 
| high degree of prosperity, is there no 
| danger, no headland crowned by a false 
| heacon on Which all our high hopes for 
' the future may be dashed ? 

Our activities bavea tendency to be- 
come strained, our exertions inconstant, 
growing from the eager intensity with 
which our people parsue wealth as an 
end, 

Herein lies canse for 8erious appreben- 
tions. And where can this caution 
our young and golden State where these 
elements of progress are $0 astouishing- 
ly developed Particularly in iis effect 
upon the young. The coming genera- 
tions we are to look for evil to our State 
from this race for wealth. 

There 1s in large numbers of our peo- 
ple, a venturesome $pirit, a rashness in 
pursuit of quick fortunes. Young men 
lacking the caution which their fathers 
learned in other and more stable com- 
munities, wanting that wisdom which age 
gives, are led away in pursnit of wealth 
with the same headlong haste. They 


S10n of evil to our republican institu- | 
be | 
applied with such force as to eociety in | 


£ 
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Charleston, S. C., nearly to that which 
pasxes through Boston ; with a surface 
greater than the combined area of the 
KEastern, Middle States, and Maryland : 
with a climate «0 varicd, and a soil 80 
fertile, that the diverse, and most valna- 
ble products of the globe are yielded to 
cultivation; with mountains and valleys 

teeming with untold and boundless min- | 
eral wealth ; with mannfacturies that are 
daily increasing her importance, and her 
power ; With a commerce that radiates 
from the Bay of San Francisco, as a cen- 
ter, to the nttermost corners of the earth. 
Behold, and remember with wonder and 
11miration, that all this opulence has | 
been discovered, or created, within a 

juarter of a century. F948 

When, in the history of the world, has 
he eun, in his course, £hone upon 8uch 
i land !? 

And if this is but the dawn of our. fu- 
ture, what shall be the dazzling noon-day | 
plendor ! | 

The Pacitic Railroad, that trinmph of | 
| modern engineering and American enter- | 

prise and energy—dissipating distance— 
| drawing as it were, by s011e-mighty force. 
{of nature, the Eat 
continent in loving embrace, propels | 
California with a new impetus on to her 
future. 

And old ocean, as she rolls her mighty 
wayes through the Golden Gate, to be 
Spent in harmless dashings upon our 
$ands, attests her neverfailing power to. 
hear the riches of the fabled and Inxuri- 
ant Orient to our shores. The comple- 
tion of the great railroad makes commu- 
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leave in early years their country homes 
where the heart and the mind are led to | 
the purest delights that flow from com- 
munings with nature in all her freshness 
and eyer changing beauty, to congregate 
in the great marts of trade where 80 
much 18 artificial, unnatural. 

Our high schools and academies of 
learning are eending forth those who 
bave been within their walls but a brief 
time, and have yet hardly acquired the 
barest rudiments of and education. All 
are drawn early into the vortex of prac- 
tical business life, giving hardly a thought 
to their own capabilities, or the great 


nication by the natural bighwaz, which 
the broad waste of waters furnish, even | 
more important, 

[t brings ns into yet closer eocial. jn- 
terconrse with the great nations of®he 
Fast, upon whom the light of Weetern 
civilization is but dawning. 

California is £0 situated that she may | 
| he, and she ehould be, the exponent of ' 
this civilization, ? 

Especially upon us devolves the moral 
duty of leading the benighted Asiatic 
mind front the deep darkness of heath- 
 enigm into the joyous light of Chris- 
tianity. 

We owe this to our common hnmanity, 


ani West of our. 


{ ate, In the end, the government of man 
must be absoltute or democratic. The 
| United States in the West and Russia in 
| the Kast, are the precent embodiment of 
| there two antagonistic principles. They 
| are tie bases and all other nations span 
the poiltical arch ; 80 that when the la- 
tent force of non-combining elements he- 
| Comes active, its repellant tendency must 
{ fill the intervening 8pace with govern- 
| ments gravitating toward the one or the 
| Other extreme. 
But increase the ratio of mental im- 
provement and g8ocial culture attain 
during the nineteenth century, and the 
tendency 1t generates to investivate ex- 
relations and institutions, and 
whetfter man will choose the empire of a 
SIngle wil or a coordinate authority,will 
[mit of doubt. 
And in the questions agitated by sur- 
runding territory and ' the manifestly 
rowing degire to be annexed to our na- 
tOnality, lel £0me prophet on - Fore Cabk 
the horoscope of Its desliny and 1n wap: 
light of the pat ee if there he bo m_ 
ray penetrating the dim vista 0: tne £ 
ture and illuminating the dome 01 ag 
capital, of not only of a nation, but a 
continent. 

The address was well received by the 
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large audience and the gpeaker Wis 1 
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warded by a copious sRower of bouquets. 
The last xpeaker,of the graduating class, 


Thomas Fowler, accompan- 
We re- 


produce both, The #byect of the ora- 


was Donglas 1h 
ied by the valedictory oration. 


tion Was 
MISTAKEN HASTE DD EDUCATION. 


| 
| 


Among the most marked characteris- 


tics of the American mind, are Oy | 
bo 
| to devolve on those who share and guide 


oi thought and rapidity of acuon. 
3trike blows and accomplish results Wi 


th 


an impetus and and a celerity at m__ 
the lower moving people of the (1 


World are astouished. 


There is a confidence in native abinty 


to perform mighty undertakings, which Behold her territory. . extending 
more largely poSes8 the American than! through ten degrees of latitude—from 
| any other nation, the paralle] which pass82s through 
« ® 
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| demands which eociety impose. 
They sce no _ need of spending their 
young and joyous years 1n the study of 


| truth, in preparation for a broad aud 
 comprehensive view of the creation. 


They are dazzled by the false glitter | 


| which is thrown around the term, practi- 
| cal business life. 

| Tt mesmerizes their minds. 

| Tt tosses them hither and thither, too 
| often with aimless purpose. 

They train their baser faculties, leavy- 
ing those divine gifts of intellect and 
£pirit, to languish, for the want of culti- 
vation. 

These 8ee not the beauties of nature, 

\ with which they are eurrounded. 

These £ee not the great designs of the. 
Creator, as they are mysteriously and 
wonderfully shown forth in the works of 
Creation, 

Into the hands and the keeping of snch 
as these, &hall the destinies of our State 
be given, with all her high hopes for the 
ſuture ! 

You tell me no, Bnt where shall we 
find talents to fill these many high places 
of trust and re=ponsibility ? 

Shall we look to the Eastern States for 
these men of cultivation ? 

The East has need, prexsing need, of 
all she has; but if there should be a 
8Urplus, the South, and the new places 
In the West, would quickly absorb 1t all. 

No. Not to the Kast, or elsewhere, can 
California look for strong men to guide 
her dextinies, but within her own bor- 
ders. 

Here ma<«t they be educated, thoroughly 


educate, and fitted to fill every posltion 


of influence, 

Glance for a moment upon California, 
and ee the prominent place 8he is to 
take in the yearly records of our native 
land. See what high responsitilities are 


her de=tinics, and tell me if there is not 
danger to our highest good, from this 
rock, upon which alike od and young 
are being broken, 


| to return our thanks. 
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and we owe it to the benificient Creator 


who has cast our lots in 0 bright and | 
| prosperons a land. 
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To the Board of Trustees of the College 
of California, we desire on this occaslon 
The early and 
steadfast friends of classical edncation 
in California, whom you represent, have 
$0Wn, and we have reaped. Before we 
g0 forth from the halls that have Known 
our lips should make ther | 
poor acknowledgement of the debt of | 
gratitude which we OWe. Four only 
<tand hefore you to-night, and ours 15 a 
heartfelt thankfulness for the advantages 
which your care has placed in our p0s- | 
se8sion. Few have appreciateq the noble 
work which you have inaugurated 10 the 
early days of our State, when almost the 
only thought of the inhabitants was to 
get gold. And I fear the day of appre- 
ciation has not yet come. It may be 
dawning. And if I needed an illustra- 
tion for my argument, [alluding to his 
oration,] I would make it here; for why 
are there not forty instead of four, to 
graduate from this institution to-night; 
Why only four out off a class of fifteen : 
haye s0 few enjoyed, and why 
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Why © l 
are 80 few enjoying the advalt 
tages which your generous efforts | 
have placed within' the reach of | 


) - many California youths? Why 
do we find the high schools, and the 
many academies of learning which glve 
a*partial course of stady, 80 well atteud- 
ed, and the College of California, where 
a thorough course is pursued, graduating 
her clasxes by fours. Why, but in the 
influences I haye pictured . that are 
brought to hear upon young men, lead- 
ing them into the $0-called practical 
paths of life, How many*are being 1n- 
structed in our. State to fill the 6,000 or 
7.000 positions of trust and responsIbil- 
ity that require men of a {full and round- 
ed education ; positions that are now | 
fitted -by those who have been educated | 
in-other lands; but who must £00n give | 


-—  — _—_. 


— 
—— 


place to younger men. 
TY 


i45nored Teachers! Four years have 
elapsed 8ince you first entereq upon the 
task of traiping our minds to habits of 
 thonght, and of leading us In the higher 
walks of study. 
parting, what our feelings promptl. 
Faithfully through these years have 
vou discharzed your duties. Earnestly 


ur minds the great ends of lite, as well 


your precepts, and to follow your exam- 
ples. And our class as it graduates, 
commemorates for the first time an ex- 
ample shrined by death. One of your 
members has fallen in the midst of his 
work and his usetulness ; one whose un- 
varying kindness, the singular charm of 
whose bearing we recall with affection- 
ate 8orrow, to-night. Here, on this field 
of his toil and his achievements, we joln 
with you in mourning his early fall —in 
rejoicings at his well-done work. 


and scholars are about to be dissolved, 
we ask your continued remembrance; 
and may our walks in life, though they 
may be humble, be euch that you may 
have a pride in 8aying that we were your 
pupils, and that we forget not the teach- 
ings of our youth. May Time, as he 
moves with nciseless yet rexistless pace, 
gently lead you to the reward. Beloved 
Teachers, Farewell ! 

Fellow Students : Soon you, too, will 
finish your course of study. When you 
come to look back over the four years 


with you this parting advice, for it is | 
, fully appreciated — we need hardly giv? 
you other : Value Time. 

My Classmates : A few hurried $en- 
tences; a few brief moments And the ties 
that have bound us together for four. 
beautiful years will be severed. What 
thoughts in quick succession rush throng- 
ing through the mind; what feelings tir 
the tender 8ensibilities of the heart as the 
hour warns us that the end has come. 
Four years: from the beginning, how 
long; from the end, bow short. Have we | 

prized and improved our advantages, | 
| 


—_— CO SIET 


how 8weet the reward. Have we neg- 


tle pain. But O! my comrades! it is a 
le20n that we cannot learn too early, 
for we are yet but on the confines ; we 
only ee, stretching limitless before us, 
the realms of thought through which we 
may roam. The world henceforth is to 
be our class-room., Let us perform our 
Quties faithfully, that we may be an hon- 
or to the old college whose halls we 
leave tg-night ; that we may be respect- 
ed by our teachers ; but above all, that 
we may be true to ourselyes. | 

Unr college is not too young to have a 
bright example of what «he expects of 
her $008, in one whose life was brief but 
noble and true ; who one year ago stogd 
ere, and delivered that tribute of affec- 
tion to his mother. Let us lead 8nch 
lives that when summoned hence, like 
bim, we, though young, may leave a void 
among men ; that we may have 8nch 
hope for another world as brightened the 
life and hallowed the memory of bim, 
the first and honored dead of our ccllege 
band, 

My heart prompts me to utter, in 
thee last words, the ſervent prayer that 
your lives may be long, a joy to your- 
«Ives and a blessing to your fellow- 

men. My class-mates, Farewell ! 
At the conclusion of the valedictory, | 
'he speaker was heartily 'applanded by | 


bouquets were showered upon him. 


[t was interesting. 


and entertaining, We have devoted un- 


[0 the exercises,and was exceedingly well 


We would utter, before | 


1ave you endeayored to impress upon | 
as the value of knowledge, In the new | 


-phere upon which we enter to-night, we |; 
hall have daily occasion to reflect upon | 


And now, as the relations of teacher | | 


« 4A 


at' intervals. At the conclusion, the an- 
dience expressed the highest gratification. 
The Vice-President introduced the 
 Poetess, Miss Clara Dolliver, who read 
her production in a most admirable man- 
ner. Having splendid vecal powers, her 


hall, 


The noem is as follows : 


OAK AND LAUREL, 
We hear the acorns drop, and drop, 
For greater trees to grew : 


II 


And whisper Softly &(), 


Oh! spring ye up. ye bursting germs, 
From earth that covers o er ; 
\ Toss it off with green young arms, 
"Twill press ye down no more. 


| For ye $hall grow both tall and strong, 

| From +apling unto tree, 

| And giant winds that conquer all, 

| Shall never conquer ye. 

; # 

' The grasping of a child conld now 
Crush ont your epringing life, 

But storm and lightning yet will rage, 

And ye not heed their trite. 


Yet not 80 mas8ive, not £0 strong. 
But little birds may come 

To rest upon your mighty boughs, 
And make with ye their home. 


— bn 


' Tis meet that ye should flourish here, 
Beneath the very walls 
Where Learning hears her worshippers, 


'you will &ee many lost opportunities. | 
Think 1t not arrogance, then, if we leave | 


| 
| 


lected or disregarded them, how keen | 


And leaves grow thick in glossy grace, 


the audience and a liberal number of | three members of the Graduating Class, 
Mesers, J. B. Reddick, N. D. Arnot, Jr., 
THE ORATION, POEM AND CLOSING EXERCISES, and D. T, Fowler, appeared an the Stand, 

For want of 8pace it is utterly impos- and the Vice-President conferred upon | 
sIble (0 give even a 8ynopsis of the an-| them the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 
nual address, by the Rev. Eli Corwin. the: usnal manner, delivering to them 
instructing, piquant their diplomas, 


ceived by the audience and applauded ; the benediction was pronounced, and the 


And answers to their calls, 


For ye are like the mind of man, 
That. buried deep below 
| The dust and mould of Ignorance, 
' Up, unto light woald go. 


That gropes, awhile. with restless aim, 
Blind through a babbling pight, 

Then grows aloft, with lusty life, 
When come at last to light. 


Till vajn the chains that tyrants forge, 
And vain their dungeons deer 


To conquer it ; and vain their wiles 
To Jull its truth to sleep. 


Yet, with its purposc true and tern, 
It whispers words of cheer, - 

That echo through the aisles of time, 
Till angels stoop to hear. 


Oh! better gold than misers hoard, 
More pure than merchants win- 
We'll rear our tallest towers to «tore 

This wealth immortal in. 


That horse that neighs with breath of 


steam, 
Shall bring and bear away 
Those riches that can never rust— 
The moving power to-day. 


The lever of the moving world, 
The might which cannot fail, 

Is Intelleet. Behold, it comes ! 
With flying feet—by rail. 


The oak and lanrel twine their boughs, 
By bill and river now ; 

One for her mansion's sturdy. beams, 
The other for her brow. 


The laurel fades by Athen's streams, 
Fades by the walls of Rome, 

But here upon our Western shores, 
It finds again its home. 


Here, where its 8mallest 
weighed, 
With heavy grains of gold ; 


rYoots are 


To crown her, hundred told. 


After the reading of the poem, the 


The tall oak stretch their circling arms, 


The Degree of Master of Arts was con- 


— — 


us1al space to the orations of the stu- ferred upon Gardiner F. Williams, who 
J y . - . . 

ents, because the occasion is one in graduated geyeral years ago, and has 
vlich they only are 80 8pecially concern- lately passed through a course of sgien- | 
Ni [ Y » . + . $63 | k , 4 ; 

dl. Mr. Corwin's address Was pertinent tific study at Freiburg, Germany, 


{ 


| 
There was then music by the band, and | 


ITT anos rn 
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reading was distinct in every part of the | 


"audience dispersed, 
At the close of the exorcises; a boat 
left Broadway wharf for San Francizco, 
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Superintendent and Approvad by the Bourd 
of Supery iSOrs. 
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ALAMEDA.* 
Commencing on the O14 San Gabriel! River at 
the north-west corner of the furm of Marcus 
Serrot, and running thence easterly along the 


tinuing in a direct line to New River, thence 
down New River to its junction with Coyote 
Creek, thence down $8aid creek to the sea coast, 
thence westerly along the gea coast to the mouth 
of O1d San Gabriel River, thence up 8aid river 
to place of beginnang. 

*8gSet off from Silyer District Feb. 8, 1869, 

AZUZA: 

Commencing at sonth-west corner of the 
Duarte Azuza rancho and running northeasterly 
along the eastern boundary of Santa Anita 
{rancho to north-east corner of 881d rancho, 
thence due north to the northern boundary of 
Los Angeles county, thence alorg the northern 
and eastern boundary of sa1d county to the Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino road, thence west- 


erly along $aid road to the San Gabriel river, | 


thence up $a1id river to the Duarte Azuza rancho, 
thence westerly along 8outh boundary to place 
of beginning. 


ANAHEIM: 


Commencing at the mouth of the Coyote creek 
and running thence up said creek to the Los 
Angeles and San Juan road, thence sonth-east- 
erly along 841d road to the *Serrito de las 
Ranas, '' thence sonth-westerly along g&onth- 
east bonndary of the *Santiago de Santa Ana”"' 
rancho to the ocean, thence along the coast 


north-westerly to place of beginning, 
BOG DALE: 

Commencing at the point where the San Ber- 
nardino road crosses the eastern hne of El 
Monte Township, thence westerly along sa1d 
road to and across the San Gabriel river to the 
gS0uth-east corner of Nicholas Snuth's field, 
thence westerly 80 as to include Jesse Satton's, 
Geo. Bohanan's, Larkin Barnes' and Jas, Max- 
well's places and the old Cunningham place to 
the 014 Mission Creek at crossing of **Rubottom 
Lane,” thence down said creek to crossing of 
the road from Los Angeles to F. P. F. Tewple's 
house; thence north-easterly to the place formerly 
occupied by Richard Chapman, including the 


Ronundaries of the Schoolk Dixtricts of Los A 1. | 
geles Countyy as Dexeribed by the County | 


northern lines of Marcus Serrot's, J. W. Potts”, 
J. C. Ardis', and John Parker's farms, and con- | 


Same, thence to the place formerly occupied by 


Kincaid, and including the same, thence to Mr. 
Weeks” place, and excluding the same, thence 
Southerly to the new mill of Messrs. Workman 
& Temple (Puente Mill'') thence sonth-easterly 
to the mouth of *fSycamore Canyon'' (at the 
014 adobe house,) theuce easterly along tae 
gSumnit of the range of hills between Ranchito 
and the Puente Rancho to the eastern line of 
El Monte townslip, thence north to place of 
beginning, 
CIENEGA : 

Commencing at the south-west corner of Los 
Angeles City 1mits, and running thence south- 
westerly to a Point due south-east from the 
mouth of Whitworth creek, thence north west 
to the mouth of sa1d Whitworth creek, thence 


| 
' 
| 
| 


up eaid creek to the Hancock canyon, thence |. 


easterly glonz the snmmit of the Cahnenga 
w % . 1 [ 
range of hills to Cahuenga Pass, thence to the 


| north-west corner of Las Angeles City limits, | 


thence south to the place of beginning. | 
EL MONTE: 

Commencing at the place where the Lexington 
and San Bernardino road crosses the San Ga- 
briel river, thence running up 8a1d river to the! 
80uthern boundary of the ** Dnarte Azuza | 
Rancho, '* thence westerly along sa1d 5ontherly | 
boundary to the south-west corner of s8azd 
rancno, thence S0nth-westerly to corner of $, 
Bennett's fence (near and west of lis house), 
thence to Munroe Tharman's, thence sontherly | 
down the *Stowell Lane'' till it strikes the 
creek running past the Old Mission, to crossIng 


of *Rubottom Lane, '' thence north-easterly to | 

' _— 4 . l mY | 
South-east corner of Nicholas Smith's field, | 
thence to place of beginning. | 


> ot 


| 


7 
: 
: 
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GREEN MEADOWS: ©, 


Commencing at sonth-west corner of the corpo- 
ration limits of the City of Los Angeles, and 


running in a direct line thence south-westerly to || 


the Pacific Salt Works, thence easterly in a di- 


Tect line to the eastern extremity of the Domin- |! 


gnez Hills (near and 8onth-east of the present 


residence of Don Mannel Domingnez) to the San 


Gabriel river, thence up $aid river to north-east 
corner of San Pedro ranmcho, thence west along |' 
the north line of said rancho to the Los Angeles 


river, thence up s8aid river to the city limits, 


thence west to place of beginning, 
LA B ALLONA: 


Commencing at the Pacific Salt Works, and 


running ' thence north-westerly along the shore 


ina direct line to- the place of begtnmng. 
LA PUENTE: 


| of the ocean to the termination of the Cahnengca 
Range of Hills: thence casterly along the Somnmut 
of $8aid range of hills to the Hancock Canyon, | 
thence southerly to the Whitworth (;reek and, 

down the same to its mouth, thence due Sonth- 
eat till it intersects a live drawn from the 800th- 
' west corner of the city to the salt works, thence 


| c em, 
Commencing where the road from P30 Pico's 


. co - . 
gating ditch of said Sanchez 


iv to the *Pnente Mill 


' 81101Ng, 


LOS ANGELES DISTRICT. 
Conterminons and 1dentical with the Corpc 
ration limits of the City of Los Angeles, 


LOS NIETOS: 


Commencing on New San Gabriel River at the 


cros8ing of the road from Los Angsles to Pio 


Pico's ranchito, and running 
new river to the Coyote Creek, thence north- 
easterly and ny 881d creek to nort>-egs! 
of La Habra rancho, thence westerly alons the 
Summit of the Puente range of hills to the 
mouth of Sycamore Canyon (to an adobe hongse 


therein,) thenee goutherly to place of begining, 
MAIZELAND: 
1 P . *  y 4 - . 
Commencing at crossing of O14 San Cabrie! 
river by Los Angeles road :o Pio Pico's, thence 
down 8aid old river to.old Anaheim road, thence 
easterly along 84id road to new river, thence up 
891d new river to 2ross8ing of the road to Pio 
$909 R, Hangs west along said road to place of 
OLD MISSION: 

Commencing at north-east corner of Los An- 
getes City limits and running thence casterly to 
S0uth-west corner of the Cactus fence that en- 
cioges Gen, Howard's field near San Gabriel 
FF #-46 _—__— X : , " | 4 
>118810n, thence easterly along 841d cactus tence, 
[lence to north-west corner of Silns Bennett's 
lence (near and west of where he now [11ves), 


tnence to the place now owned and Occupied by | 


\ ! . 
\Lunroe Thurman, and running SO0utherly down 


the **Stowell Lane”' till it strikes the 8tream 
rnnning east and near the O1d Mission, thenes 


dawn 881d stream to crossing of road from Log 
Angeles to F, P. F. Temple's residence, thence 
to the flume on the zanja of Juan Matias San- 
chez, thence gouth-westerly past $aid Juan 
Matias Sanchez” present place of residence and 
excluding the 8ame, to the crossIng of the river 
of the road from Pio Pico's to Los Anc les, and 
westerly along aid road to the eastern city 
linits, thence north to place of beginning, 
SAN ANTONI10: 

Gommencing at the north-east corner of gan 
Pedro Rancho, and running thence up the San' 
Gabriel River to the eross8ing of the. rogd from 
Los Angeles to Pio Pico's, thence westerly along 
811d road to the city limits thence eonth and 


thence down 2aid 


COrner 


| regidence to Los Angeles croezes New Ban Ge- 


briel river, thence running westerly along TR El Chino. ratcho, to” « | B 
road to the Old San Gabriel river, thence to thid Angeles connty, thence northerly to San Ber- 
residence of Juan Matias Sanchez, including the \nardino road, thenee westerly along s8aid road | 
$ame, thence northerly to a flume on the irri- 
| (near the crossing 
of the road legding*from Temple's to Los Ange- 
les,) thence to said cros8ing, thence north east- 
erly to the place formerly occnpied by Richard 
Chapman, excluding the 8ame, thence to place 
tormerly occupied by Kincaid, and exclading the 
821me, thence to the place now occupied by Mr. 
Weeks, and including the 8ame, thence s0nther- 
, thence s0uth-westerly 
iz the month of Sycamore Canyon (to an old 
[£dobs house), thence gouthberly to Place of be- 


[ 


west along 84d city limits to the Los Angeles 
*1Ver, thence Mown Said river to the northern | 
Voundary of San Pedro Rancho, thenge easterly 
tO place of beginning : 
C3 ©* # 
SAN FERNANDO: 
; Compmendle at the north-west corner: of Log 
o rug e5 " rp thence running westerly to 
Ul Enga 'a8S8, t 16NCOB [ 'S , *3 —_—_ by k 
UVahnenga range of } ee ” =: þ Amy 
Þ + ge O01 Nills to the Pacific Ocean, 
-;\ Py a ”* the west and north boundaries of 
95 Angeies County to a point dne north of the 
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| Works, . thence s8outherly and easterly along the 


" 


north-west corner of the rancho van Pascual, 
thence dune 8outh to said north-west corner Ol 
$aid rancho, thence down the Arroyo Seco to 
the city limits, thence west to place of beginning. 
SAN GABRIEL: 
Commencing at north-east corner of Los An- 
gelcs city limits, and running thence easterly to 
the cactus fence near and south of Gen, How- 
ard's present residence, and along the southerly 
line of s8aid cactus tence to the north-west cor- 
ner of Silas Bennett's fence (near and west of 
where he now lives), thence northerly to 8outh- 
| east corner of Santa Anita rancho, thence along 
| east boundary of said rancho to north-east cor- 
| ner thereof, thence dne north to northern bonn- 
| dary of the county, thence west to a point due 
| north of north-west corner of Ranzho San Pas- 
'cnal, thence due g0nth to gaid north-west corner 
| Of Said rancho, thence down the Arroyo Seco to 
| place of beginning. 
SAN JOSE: 

Con mencing at the intersection of the Los 
| Angeles and San Bernardino road with the 
| eastern boundary of El Monte township, thence 
| g0uth along eastern bonndary of' 81d township 
'to gnmmit of Puente or San Antonio range of 
hills, thence easterly to 8onthern boundary of 
eastern boundary of L0s 


———— 


: 


' 


— 


to place of begtluning. 
| * 8AN JUAN: 

Commencing at the *Serrito de las Ranas” 
and running thence dne east to bonndary of Los 
Angeles county, thence southerly along 861d 
boundary to the Pacitic Ocean, thence north- 
westerly along the shore to the south-cast corner 
of the Rancho de Santiago de Sunta Ana, thehce 
north-casterly along sonth-east boundary of sa1d 
rancho to place of beginning : 

SANTA ANA: 

Commencing at crossing of Coyote Creek by 
the San Juan road and running 80uth-easterly 
tang, Said road to fSerrito de las Ranas, ** thence 


dne east to eastern boundary of Los Angeles 
connty, ther.ce northerly along 8a1d boundary 
to the southern line of EI Chino rancho, thence 
'westerly along said sonthern line and the sum- 


[mit of San Antonio or Puente range of hails to } 
/north-east corner of La Habra rancho, thence 
| S0uth-easterly to the place 01 beginning, 


SILVER: 
bd {* } -= 4 ob: 
Commencing at month of the San (3abric] 
' - TTYTIEETE 11 - #ha 
rIVer, thence running un} S211 ( LO UN 
old Ahaheim and Los Angeles road, thence 
' 4 ! 1 KO 40 y73Al 
easterly wlong gaid road to New man (xabinel 


river, thence down $aid new river to 1ts junction 
- 


, 1 1 _ "4 a 4 
with the Coyote creek, thence down Sail Creex 
to the Pacitic ocean, thence westerly along the 


ocean to place of beginning. * 

* Alameda $et off from Silver District Feb, 

WILMINGTOSN: 

F $ . + F% 

Commencing at the mouth of the San Gabriel 
river, and running thence up SQL V1Ver 43 fk 
 eastern extremity of the Dominguez Hills, thence 
| westerly in a direct line to the Pacitic Sail 


8th, 1669. 


| 8hore of the ocean to place of beginning. all 
| _—_ ' ' ht | nc 4 

| the islands along the coat belonging to Los An: 
| geles County, shall be included 18 the 8a1d Wil- 


| 


[mington School District. ; 
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| STATE UNversity.—At a meetiug of 
the Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
 yersity, held on the 14th inst., Mr. Louis 


Sachs was clected a member of the Board 
vrce Friedlander, resigned,. The Board 


| adopted a resolution making Professor 
| John LeConte acting Presideut, until a | 
| President $hall be elected by the Board. 
| The following communication was re- 
ceived from the Board of 'Trustees of 
the College of California, and referred to 
tve Committee on Law and the rs 
tive Committee, with yower to act : | 
To the Howrable the Board of Regents | 
. | y - , % y * » "WM - q | 
of the Unitersity of California—Gentle- 
men: Earncstiy desiring to remove every | 
real Or $Upposed inrpediment to the imme- | 
cate establishmeut of the University on | 
the Site already donated to the State for 
that purpose, the undersigned members 


+» £881! 


£ 


£ 


% 
£ 


; 


04 We Board of Trutees of the Colleve |. 
ot California take this method of stating | 
that 1t has been a matter of the Acepest | 
regret to them that the doubt concerning | 
the legal powers of the Board of Yrustees | 
of tlc College sLould to any degree cloud | 


the title to the one hundred and 8ixty 
acres of lund donated ns a ite for the | 
UniversIity, and accepted as euch, A; 
members of that Board, we will gl41: 
take any course that may be 31 ogested ly | 
' the Regents themselves immediately to | 
make pertect such title, on the ground | 
that 1t can by no party in itterest be re- | 
garded as any violation of our trust $0 to | 
dishose of the land, since it can be 810wn | 
that a full equivalent therefor is received | 


_— 


in the enhanced valine of the property | 
Still owned by the College, and in this we | 
are Confllent that: we eXpress the unani | 
mous will of the Board, | | 

Second —As the Regents already know, | 
the Board of Trustees 1s als0 prepared to | 
convey the additional forty acres, on the | 
terms agreed npon ; to give free of rent 
the uze of the college building in Oakland 


- 


and to relinquish to the care of the Re- | 
| cents the college classes $0 8001 as they | 
are prepared to set up the colleye of let | 
ters; leaving only to be determine! the | 
legal powers of the Board to dizincorpor- 
ate an to donate the remainder of its 
net assets according to the propountton te 
that effect made October Tth, 1867, Our 
communication is made in tlis form at 
the s1ggestion of mutual friends of both 
institutions, as It is imposstÞle to hold a 
mecting of the Trustces previous to the 
meeting of the Regents about to occur, 
OAKLAND, Saturday, June 12, 1869. 
(Signed) S. H. Willey, E. B. Walsworth, | 
James Evlls, Wm. Siherman, Heury | 
Durant, L. Hamilton, Sherman Day, 
Ira P. Rankin, A. L. Stone, J, W. 
Howe, R.obert B. Swain, William Al- 
yord, Edward McLean, A. G. Sillee. | 
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|Eighleenth A\npual Commencement of the Cole 
| lee of Notre Dane, 


SAN Jo8E, June 23d. 
EDITORS ALTA: As a rumor had gone forth to the 
-6ltect that, although no invitations for the com w- 
nencoment exercises at Notre Dame had been 
159ved, #f111 all who went would be admitted, I re- 
vaired to the Convent, and after visiting the mag- 
uficent display of drawing, fancy-work, and tapes- 
ry, which were free to all, I walked through the 
Ligh airy hall wiich led to the room in which the 
©X0r1508 Were about to commence, and not till T 
nad been comfortably 8eated for g0me timo did I 
'arn that the rumor was merely the bageless fab- 
r:cation of 80me idle tongue, But holding that p08- 
| *05310N 18 nine points of the law, and the 8cenc 
| around me being by far too beautiful and epjoy- 
| abls to be eagily relinquished, I remained. The 
 entertaiment "opened with a grand musical por - 


' 


| tormaneg on four piancs, the execution of which 
| reflocted credit alike upon the teachers and puvils. 
| Following it was 2 2alutatory poom, written by Misz 
| * Ar Atchison, and £poken by Miss Delia McEvoy, 
| V2080 Clear enunciation conld be distino'ly heard 
| throuzhout the entirs levgth of the hall, Next 
camo the crowning event of the day, the perform- 
ance 0: a cantata, entitled © Viora's Festival,” in 
"| W2ich the musical talent of the s@hool was wel! 
| dizplayed, Flora's sweet voics rivalling in beauty 
| that of her fabled namesake, and g9emed posegsed 
\0 4 taltsmanic power which recall again to us | 
Tring's bloom and fragrance. | | 


The ball was fittingly and heantifully adorned 


at the farther end of the stags stood a miniature 


which represented the home of the wator nymphs. 
I must not forget to mention the sweot little zeph- 
yrs who, leaving the shadows of the grove, circling 
lightly round the stage— 


'* In their robes of snowy whiteness 
And wiugs of painted wind.” 


Tne storm 8ceno was well reprezented, and the 
crashes of mimic thunder made the dwellors o: 
this dry and dusty region Wish for a treat in tho 
8hape of a real shower. 

The accompantment to the cantata was played by 
Miss Pinkie Armstron, a young lady who is a 
pertect mistress of the pure and ennobling art of 
muejc, Her performance from © Lua di Lammer- 
moor” was in itself a ma-terpiece. At the clouse of 
the cantata, 8nd during the intervals between the 


| diztribution of premiums, ceveral eazxays were read, * 


| Which displayed no mean order of talent on the 
part of the fair writers, © Knowledge,” by Miss 
Mary F. Redmond; ** Winds,” by Mizs Mary A. At- 
ehizon; © Firesidso Angels,” by Mis; Fanny Miller; 
* The Spirit of Dizcovery,” by Mizss L'zzie Ryan; 
* Rest,” by Miszs M. Leamans, and © Toxards the 
Light,” by Miss Angela Morrizon, were all *0 good 
that it is neediess on my part to particularize. 
Afier the delivery of the able valedictory, written 
by Mizs Lizzie Ryan, the 8olemn dirge of ths 
© Micerero ”' was 8ung by 2 choir of young ladies, 
and was succeefed by a rondeau on tw Pianos, ac- 
companied by a drum, cymbals and triangle, and 
a3 its Joud rigging notes swept through the hall, 
the 8addening feelings awakened by tho farewell 
and © Mizerore ”” were swept away, and a burst of 
enthusiastic and well-merited applause grested 
| the fair performers as they rose from their instru- 
| ments to receive the congratulations of friends 


| | and;relatives. 


Many of the guests then adjourned to the hall 

' whore the handiwork of the pupils was expoxed for 
inzpection and admiration, and truly a more beau- 
tiful 8ight could not be imagined. Fine crayon 
sketohes, capestry pictures 8uch as queen and roy al 
maidens loved to embruider in by-gone days, 
fairy-l:ke webs of crochet and tatting, art cles of 
undercliothing deftly made by hand, which in these 
days of mackhine-work 1s a novelty in itselt to claim 
attention, even 1f the neat and skilfal manner of 
completion were not suſticient to eitcit pratee; arit- 
cles of hair jewelry. prectous tokens of dear friends. 
and last but not least, moss rictures, and sand 
laudscapese. To you, my dear ALTA, a resident of 
San Francizico 8ince '49, the latter word will doubt- 

: lexs recall the ecenery gurrounding your little vyil- 
lage of Yerbs Byaena, and you will exclaim, *'Sand 
landscapes are n9 novelty to me.” But had you 
been present you would have acknowledged thein 
' to be quite an improvement on the old styie, esve- 
cially those imitating crayon 8ketches. A Madon- 
na, in eand painting, the work of Miss M. Atchi- 
g0n, attracted particular attention. Migges Anto- 
' nia Ortiz, Fannie Willer and P. Fox, deserve 


| 8pecial mention in this department of art. 
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#4 £ ; THE STATE NORMAL $1001, © F; 4 
As previously announced through the columns of 
the daily papers, the next annual cession of the 
State Normal School wil commence on the 6th of 
July. The examination of applicants for adtaission 
will commence on Thursday, July lst. Applica- 
tions shoald be made to Rev. W., T. Lucky, Pringi- 
pal of tho School, who will be in daily attendance. 
The attention of parents and pupils is called to 
the toliorting © Regulations of the State Normal 
School.” All pupils on entering the School are 


required to sign the following declaration of inten- 
tion: ** We, tho 8ubscribers, hereby declare that 
our purpos9e in entering the State Normal School is 
to fit ourselves for the profession of Teaching, and 
that it is our intention 10 engage in teaching in the 
public schools of this State,” 

Males candidates for admission must be at least 
Seventeen years of ags; and female applicants at 
least 8ixteen years of age; and all must possess a 
good degree of physical health and vizor. 

\ Whenever the number of applicants for any 
county 8hall exceed the number to which that 
county is entitled by law, the applicants shall pass 
a competitive examination befure the County Su- 
perintendent and the County Board of Examina- 
tion; which examination shall be conducted in the 
8AMNe manner as county examinations for third 
grade teachers' cortificates,. The persons paszing 
the highest examination shall. be eligible to ad- 


A m—— 


mission in the order of their standing in examina- © 


tion. 

All applicants aro required to present letters of 
recommendation, and certificates of good moral 
character, from the County Superintendent of the 


- county in which they reside. 


All new applicants shall present themselves for 
examination at least three dsys previous to the 
regular day of each term commencement; and no 


Pupil shali be admitted during term time, except 


in the case of teachers who hold at least 8econd 
grade State or county certificates. 
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With flowers and wreathed with evergreens, While | 


grove, and a real fountain thot up its egparkling ! 
stream from among clustered lilies in the ccene. 


Francisean College, Santa | Barbara. 


SANTA BARnana, June 28, 1869, 
DITOR Mo? —N 71 
y R MONITOR: —Not having seen any , 
notice of the Second Annual Examination 
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frmerrerre 


of the Students of the Francitsean College of | 


this place, which came off on the 218t.in f | 


in our local papers, I take the liberty of re- 
questing an insertion of the flowing « brief 
mention” of the exercises, The scholars, to 
the number of about eighty boarders and 
day secholars, started from the Misxon 
Church under the direction of the Fathers 
who conduct the college, and marched with 
flags and banners to the Pest Office building 
| in the city, where they arrived about half 
past twelve o'clock, P.M., and at one 0'clock 
| the exercises commenced in the presence of 
| 


So 


| a large and as intelligent an audience as it 
| has ever been my good fortune to s8ee 
as8embled here. The scholars evinced 
great aptitude, and displayed an amount of 
frmiliarity with the different branches of 
educational studics that was astonishing to 
| the common observer, and a sonree of*great 
gratification to those whogtare interested in 
the success Of this the Pioneer College of 
our county; giving ample and indisputable 
proot of the high literary attainments of 
those who have abandoned all interest in 
worldly atlairs and are devoting themselves 
to the noble work of educating and training 
those whoxe anxiety for the welfare of their 
otispring have had the thonghttulness to 
entrust the young minds under snch 8ape- 
rior and zealous tutelage. I cannot be 
charged with invidiousness when I asxert 
that the readiness with which the scholars 
answered all questions propounded to them, 
and the alacrity with which they executed 
the most difficult problems was surprising. ' 
The declamations of Messrs. Henry Ord, 
I", Loomis, J. Finning, F, Cassin,* J. Flood, 
N. Beck, W. Hoesh, and J. Hope, were 8ueh 
as to challenge the criticism of the best elo- 
entionist, and elicit the admiration and ap- 


* plause of all who heard them. The «+ Down- 


fall of Poland,” as rendered by Master 
Haken, was indeed a master piece, and 
would have done credit to an older and 
a riper scholar, The exercises in geography, 
rhetoric, geometry, English grammar, etc., 
were Such as to be highly satisfactory to all 
parties; the answers given in grammar by 
Master Willie Austin, a youth of twelve 
| years, was truly surprising, and went far to 
sghow how much care had been devoted 
| upon the class by Father Wade, who has 
| charge of it. After the exereises, Judge 
Maguire and Mr. Boust were requested to 
distribute the premiums, which consisted in 
judiciously selected books and cards. 
'The examination was &a complete Success, 
and will go tar in contributing to a large ac- 
cession to the college in the way of an in- 
ereased number of scholars when the school 
is again opened, In order that nothing 
shall be lacking in the way of ample accom- 
modation for all who may come, the 
Fathers are now altering and improving 
the college building in such a manner as 
not only to beautify the structure, but will 
greatly add to its convenience and comfort 
tor the purposes to which it will hereafter 
be used. Aſter the improvements, now 
being made, are completed, the college will 
eaSlly accommodate 200 pupils; the school- 
room, as well as the dormitory, study- 
rooms, etc., are large, airy and well ventil- 
ated, making it the most desirable institu- 
tion of learning for boys and young men in 
Lhe southern part of the State. As to loca- 
(lion, healthfulness and salubrity of climate, 
1 presume these tacts are $0 well extablished 
that 1t would be a waste of time tor me to 
repeat them, | 
''To0 mnch praise cannot be awarded to 
the good Fathers of St, Francis 1or their 
noble devolion to the principles of religion 
as well as to the cause of education, and it 
is to be hoped that all who are seeking a 
place where their children can . have all the 
attention rendered by a xolicitous parent, and 
the advantages of a tfirst-class education, 
will remember that the Franciscan College 
ot Santa Barbara combines within i1tself all 
these greatly prized requicxites, 
A PARENT, 
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College of Santa Yuer 


We find the following in the Santa Bar- 


bara Press of the 26th June, We are glad 
to xee that the College is in a prosperous 
condition, and when the excellence of the 
education there imparted becomes more 
generally known, as well as the trifling 


charges—$100 tor the scholastic year of ten 


and a halt months, no ertras—we predict 
its capacity Will have to be increased to »C- 
commodate the numbers who will apply: 

WDITOR OF SANTA BARBARA PRESS:;— 
Well knowing that your journal is the con- 
Sistent advocate of education, I Write thee 
few lines, requesting their publication, 
This week, whilst s0journing In the Third 
Township of our county, 1 paid a visit, dur- 
ing school hours, to the College of Santa 
Ynez, conducted by Br, Paschal Doran, as 
Principal, and Br. Peter Nolan, Assistant, 
of the Order of $t. Francis. 1 thereby had 
an opportunity of judging ot the progress 
of the students since my former visit, &0me 
nine months past, aad I asxure you I was 
very gratilied to note the greatest improv e- 
ment in the ditterent classes, which were 
examined in reading, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, etc., etc., thereby 
proving clearly the careful training of tle; 
preceptors, as well as the studioutness of 
the students. 

There are now some forty scholars in the 
| Tnstitution, and the building 1s filled to its 
present capacity, yet I could only wonder 
why it is not yet enlarged, By the outlay 
of a few thousand dollars,fourffold the num - 
ber could be accommodated, and thus attord: 
to many the great boon of a sound English 
| education, based on moral and religious 
| principles. I carnestly hope that the hirt 
may be acted upon, and that during the 
| present year, $0 that the children seekin; 
| admissicn can all be received, and thus en- 
| large the 8phere of usetulness of this un- 
| equalled Institution. I need hardly $ay 
' that the situation of the College is the- 

healthicst in the whole State—and if there 
| be any to doubt the assertion, Jet him only. 
| take a look at the clear complexions and 
' robust frames of the students. The pen- 
' 81011 is only $100 for the scholastic year of 
' ten and a half months, and ne extras. And 
finally, T will add, that the untiring zeal 
and kind treatment of the Brothers is only 
equaled by the purity of - their, quiet and 
Secluded lives. Yours, respecttully, 
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| Census of School Chillren:s | 


By the Kkindness of H. D. Barrows, County | 
yuperintendent of Public Schools, we have the | 
following nearly complete returns of the school! 
census for 1869. The tables show the boys and | 
girls between tive and fifteen years old, and also | 
| the number of children under five years of age: | 


COURTESY. OF BANCROFT LIFF4RY, 


l weeks ago, and the census has not yet been ta- | 
\ken, The official returns from E! Monte have 
| not yet been received, bnt a verbal report gave 
| the aggregate as above printed. 

This census 8hows the total number of school 
| children in the connty between five and fifteen 
| years old, to be four thousand four hundred, 
| Last year there were only three thousand six 
The number under five 


| hnndred and sixty-two. 

[ years old in the reported districts, 18 now 1,641; 
,1n the whole county the number 1s z2bont seven- 
4 was only fifteen | 


teen hundred, while 1ast year 

| hundred. Last year, at tho time of the school ; 
| cengus, there were nineteen 8chool districts, | 
{now there are twenty-four. In Los Angeles | 
| City alone two thonsand and ninety-elght chil- | 


dren nader fifteen years old are reported, 
_ — CS 
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[ CorresponAence 6 g80urt Democrat.] 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,, July 23, 

OUR NEW UNIVERYWITY, 
Although we may fairly poazt that general educa- 
tion 18 not at all negl-cted 1n California—although 
our comm-n 8chools in San Francisco are usually 
housed well, well taught and weil attended; al- 
though there is no deficiency of echool ma'ams in 
the country, who, I think, have about ag good @ time 
of it as any lady (ard gt married before the rest of 
he girls), and althourh there are private schools 
and ccleges in great profuz3ton, we have long need- 
ed a high class, practicsl uriversity, Such an instt- 
tu' ion we are now ts have, and co'l-ges of agricul- 
ture, mines, mechanical and general gcience, phil- 
o80pby, letters. law and medicire are include in 
the project. The land is already acquired; substane 
tial 8tone and brick buildings are to be erected 11m- 
mediately ; part of the necessary funds are on hand ; 
part of the preceeds of the **subhmergee- and tide 
lards,”” of which I have written preyiously, fur- 
nishes the neces8ary Means, ard the whole under- 
taking promises to be @ snccess, Seven profes80rs 
bave been elccted, y-z: John LeConte, M. D , act- 
ing president and profes8or of ohys1cs, etc,; Rob- 


ch 


ert A. Fisher, professor «f chemnstry, mining and. 


metallurgy; Joseph LeConte, M, D., profesgor of 
revlogy, vatural higtory and botany; Martin Kel- 
Ingg, A, M.,, profeasrrof ancient languazes; Paul. 
Pioda, professxor of morern languages; Ezra S, 
Carr, M. D., proteesor of agriculture, hort'culture, 
eC.; William Swinton, A. M., profex%or of belles 
ettres, The latter g t!(195n is doubtless well 
nown to you 'rom hi8 convection with the Now 
York Times, for which he was r: centlyacting 48 C 'I'- 
regpondtent from *ar Franca, 

"ro gniversity will commence 1's frat 8eazion on 
the 734 S ptember next, and wii! at first occupy 
! eMporary qugriers, 
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| 20) 8 (11r]8 Total Under 5} he 
| Anaheim ..... £2 308.... 114;.... 922... 0 [ EY — 
[Alameda ......... _.. 3.7809... .; | 
KBaHank: Lt... .. 16... 09, $29... 461 
Anas... 4... TE... 2 123.... 45} 
00 Dale L 26 68 901! 1 
| x7 + th ANZ 69. 246.2139. rf "o / poans OF BEGANTS, = | 
| Green Meadows., 120. . LT; 241 {1 <A. vE FS, h : p | 
' La Pnente . 59 51. 311 8, + (Quarterly Mec of the Board of Regents— | 
| Log Angeles..... 705.... 772. I4TT.. 621 Keports—Appolntments—-Change in Building 
Los Nietos ...c. 90... . 02 192. 4.) | Plans—Ktc. 
| Maizeland ...... 62Y.... *W 1058 3| 
Od 31188100 4 54 bs opt; 4 191. a i The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Gp * wn5-cacoth TT 8. 34 5|| | Regents of the University of California was bel 
Santa Ana... * 150 25 975 58 | yesterday afternoon at their rI30ms, —_— 
0. Gabtriel . "ay . 466 994 114] Kogents Haight, Holden, | Fitzgerald, Hallidie, 
LES... + 61 135. 58 | Merritt, Doyle, Hammond, Stebbins, Watt, MoKee, 
as... 99.3. 75 152. G3] Sachs, Tompkins, Mora Moss, Butterworth, Bowie, 
- "RR 86” oh. 4 B- 35 | and the Secretary, A. J. Moulder. 
CSE... 53... Þ..% WM... COMMUNIQATIONS., q 
| New River...... O68 x 8; .5- 403;..90] The following communications were received: 
| Wilmington ...... BOF 2 TS... 153. 62 | From Surveyor General Bost, recommending the 
[FP] Monte": .. : | abont 64 | appointment of & Land Agent to superintond the | 
\Spring. * | 8ales and records of the lands oonfided to the Re- | 
Spring District is a new 8chool district, set | gents, Reterred to the Executive Committee, With | 
2 ix : | power to act. | 
| off from Anaheim by the Snpervisors only two || From Prof, Ebenezer Knowlton, asking to be ap- | 


pointed Professor of Physical and Vo 
the University. Referred to the Ex 
mittee. | 


cal Culture in 
ecutive Com- 


APPOINTMENT, 

Mr. R, E. Ogleby, of Oakland, was unani 
elected temporary instructor of drawing at , 
of $200 per month, 

CHANGE IN BUILDING PLANS, 

There was cousiderable discussion among the 
members of the Board in reſerence to the plans of 
the buildings. Some time 8ince the plans Prezented 
by Meesrs. Wright & Sanders, arCchitegts, were 
accepted, but recently there occurred a mizunder- 
standing between the architects and the Com- 
mittee on Plans, in reference to the terms of 001- 
pengsation, and Meesrs. Wright & Sanders With- 
drew their bid. The Special Committee, who have 
charge of the matter, yesterday, in consequence of 
tbis 8tate of affairs, recommended the adoption of 


the plans 8ubmitted by Messrs. Kenitzer & Fargu- 
tars80n. The recommendation of the Committes 
was adopted. ; 

Subsequently a Committee of three was ap- 
pointed to 1nquire, and report as to whether 
Moezssrs. Wright & Sanders were equitably entitled 
to any cCompensation for labor pertormed in getting 
up the plans 8ubmitted by them, 


REPORTS, 


Mr. Butterworth, of the Executive Committee, 
reported that they had addressed a letiter to the 
[rustees of the College of California, desiring to 
know whether they were prepared to disincorpor- 
ate and transfer their remaining property to the 
University, in conformity with their propoxition ot 
October 7, 1867, to which they had received the fol- 
lowing reply : 

COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, September let, 1869, 

To the Executive Committee of the Regents of the 
Unwer#ity of California—Gentiemen; At a invet- 
ing of the Board ot Trustees of the College of Cali 
jornia, held last evening, I was requested to reply 
to your lettsr of August 18, 1869, and say that this 
Brard 1s ready to comply with the terms of the re 
«61ution of October 7, 1867, 80 $00n as it can 6 
done in accordance with the terms of the recent de 
015103 of the Supreme Court of this State, which 
requires that the sxurrendoer of the charter and pro- 
porty shall be made to the State, and must be ag- 
cepted by the same. 

la waking this surrender it has always been the 
intention of this Board, and 8t111 1s, first of all, tc 
pay off all its debts of every kind, legal and equit- 
able, and after that to gegregate the remaining 
funds and employ them for the endowment of x 
memorial protessorship in the University College 
of Letters, on euch conditions as may 88em to this 
Board just and wise. I am, yery respectfully, 

: 3, MH, WILLEY, 
Secretary Trustees of College of Cslitornia. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR LAYING THE CORNER STONE, 


Mr. Butterworth, on the part of the Executive 
Committee, reported that arrangements had been 
completed for the laying of the corner-stone of the 
University at Berkely on tho 23d instant, and that 
the Magonic Order had been invited to participate 
on the occasion and to lay the stone with Magsonic 
CEremonice. 


Wously 
ealary | ) 


a 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The following res0lution introduced by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Holden was adopted: 

[tesolved, That when the locating 8gents find un- 
s$uUrveyed lands, which they wish to locate for the 
University, that the U. S. Surveyor General be 
reepectfully requested to appoint such Suryeyor to 
pertorm the work as may be designated by the 
Executive Committee. ? 

Afcer the tranzaction of 80me further business 
not iateres:ing to the public at large, the Board 
adjourned. N_ 
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he 
they are to Meet—The Students AsSembled— 
Address by the Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins—A 
Worthy Student—Etc, 


Yesterday the students of the Upiversity of Cali- 
ornia were azxembled in One of the olas8-ro0ms for 
he purposze of hearing 80h announcements 
1s the Acting Pregident, Professor Jobn Le Conte, 
might have to wake, wand also to listen to an ad- 
iress from the Rev Dr. Horatio Stebbius, delivered 
on the part of the Board of Regents. 

La addition to the learned Profess0r, there were 
present 8everal members of the Board of Regents 
and a considerable number of the iriends and rela- 
tives of the students. 1:20 

PROFESSOR JOHN LE CONTE'S ADDRESS, 

Professor John Le Conte in commencing the pro- 
ceeediazs 8aid he had called them together for two 
purposes: First—Tc aanounce to them the forma- 
tioa of the Maszes, which are as follows: The 
* firet cla-s,” corresponding to the Senior 01858, 18 

composed of C. W. Anthony, L. M. Tow£8bury and 
B. L. McKee, The s8econd or Juagior 01885, Charles 
Learned, F, W. Tompkins, and G. D. Cobv- The 


NE aan < 
THE UNIVERSITY of Vu , 
The eel. ute 2 4 Classes— Hyurs at which | 


—— — 


$ +» k : 1 (3. W. Reed 
third or Sophomore olass cons18ts aa Rn 


and G, F. Boker. In the fourth or 


# 


Nathan Neumark, Frank Utis, T. 


are U., J. Wetwor 
| 4 ecristelr, 
[L000 tward, and 0. W. ___ 5 etl Mn 
[rave been admitted to The Vollege of Livil Kngi- 
[oetr two to the College ot Arts, and one 8s 

neor1085' large. The times at whith the respeotive 
[-tudont at large. 1 had been posted In & notice on 
Tar and 1t was theretore uUnnecesary tor him 
t0 do wore than czll atiention to 1t, His 8econd 
| biect in inviting thew 09 be present SIR they 
| might lz8ten to an address to be ng no) a0 RD 
[on hehalf of the Board of Regents by Dr. Stebbins, 


| DR. &TEBBINS' ADDRESS, 


| Dr. Stebbins 
| remarks, 0n that 0Ccas10N, 
formal opening CEreMOny. | 
for the practical pPurpvs8 of arranging for the seg- 


| regation of the clas886s than 707 display. The formal 


[ 
' 


'inguguration wou 
| 1pÞ0ON agrand scale, 


which was a go0rt of 1n- 


when justice would ps CG Þ 
| ; ant jnstitution 10 CONRectlion WILN WAIC 

| 0 Important day arz8embled, He was glad 
| behalf of the Board of Regents to offer to the 
 Caculty and to the students their bearty 8alutations 
'r, that auspicious occasion. The Board, through 
im, beeged to tender their warm congratulations 
»n the opening of those doors, which be trusted 
' #0uld never be g8hut. He hoped that the tender 
ant which had that day Pr: duced its first bud 
w#0nid never henecetorth cease to grow, but that it 
x0ald 8vecdily 8hoot up into a goodly tree, 
:nder the protecting and tostering 8heiter of whoge 
\ranches thousands of the youths of our country 
may, curing many long yoars 10 COMe, imbibe those 
»2nnobiing influences Which this institution 18 1n- 
tended to 1m part, =, j 
nr 8 the Faculiy (8aid Dr. Stebbins), to 
you belongs the husbandry of the estate—to you 
helongs its internal economy, whilst to us attaches 
what may bs called its external go ernment, 1 
16ed not tell you, as 1nen of intelligence, that the 
<coos of this institution depends upon your haF- 
1071008 action—upon your all working together 


— — — 


with a definite and clear idea of the object in view. | 


4ow fool:8h it would be for the architect of our 
ew building to commence that etruoture without 
any definite des'gn—to go on heaping materials 
together without a 8et purpoze. Yet he woulu 
a0t. be more foolisch than the educators who 
would conduct guch an institution as this with- 
ant a just conception of its practical utility 
and true aim. Success altogether depends upon 
harmony of action. There must be no narrowness 
of thought, no provincialiems of mind; but learn- 
ing wust be cultivated in all its breadth, Let this 
Universicy bs as the mother, whilst the students 
ire the 8068. You are their triends. Whilst 
»u)tivatiog the intellect, neglect not to create high 
norals—a manly, dignified 8ense of right and 
wrong. Study, the huwan mind as you have it be- 
fore you in your pupils. No greater cffence can be 
perpetrated by man than to walk abroad on God's 
24r:h, admiring ard studying nature, to the 
neglect of the greatest of God's works—man 
Their highest study would be found in contemplat: 
ng the huwan mind, aud their best efforis would 
he those which would be directed to leading 
that wind to high and nobie aspirations. 
Young gentlemen 8tudents of the University of 
Valiiorna, 1 bid you all hail. I welcome you to 
(he f:8'ering care of this institution. I congratu- 
late $02 on having your names enrolled as the first 
itulents cn our ereat register—a volume that, for 
gonerations to ovine, is dextined to record the suc- 
468568 0! the great winds of our State, I] charge 
you to come with sentiments of respect and grati- 
'ndeto the Faculty and Regents. They have not, for 
'he rresent, jnterpozed auy rigid forms of govern- 
ment. They have left much to your sea8e of de- 
'corum and of honor, They prefer to be guided 
by the light of experience. And I trust that their 
experience of you will be guch that no rigid rules 
will berequired in the future. I charge you all to 
cheerfully xubmit to the Faculty, as understanding 
batter than you what is best. If there is cne «tu- 
(ent here who 18 not prepared to do that he is cer- 
| tainly out of place, Then cume at once to a con- 
| c[us10Nn as to the course of 8tudy you will each pur- 
>u6, Do not d188ipate your effoits by a contused 
notion of acquiring everything. The days of uni- 
versal knowledge have paged away. Aristottle 
knew much general knowledge, yet how deficient 
#38 ho cowpared with thosxe in these days 
v0 apply themselves to gpecitic branches of know- 
*l;6, Concentrate theretore your energies upon 
N4t branch in which you wish to excel. Bring 
50ur winds to bear on one point, like the fo'us of 
ihe buruing &glass concentrates the rays of the 
"un vpn a given centre and brings fire 0 it of 
ie bard wood. As 1. have s8aid, there wili be no 
Tem of tyranny exercised toward you. Rules 
m1] be framed by the light experience develops. 
You will be confided in. I charge you then to 
©qu1P your minds with high 8entiment. Let your 
'0nduct toward each other be marked by 
lunor and truth. I would 8uggest to you 
hat when you meet any members of the Fa- 
culty on streets or about the grounds to 8alute 
[new 1n euch a dignified and manly way 
8 8$ha!l mark your sense ct respeot for them per- 
*0n:'Ily and for the offices*they fill. One thing 
More, Set at once and tor ever the rule of conduct 
[that shall be applied by you to all new 8tudents. 
| Let this Uaiversity make for itself a good chargc- 
(er 10 that respect., Ezchew that vile habit in 
American Universities ot treating new 8tudents to 
'WVnat is known as a ** hazing.” As one of the Re- 
zents, I kegitate not to say that I would sweep 
aWay every student and leave nothing but naked 
r00ms, rather than I would permit any personal 
\nsuit to a new comer. All manly hearts I am sure 
#111 }oin ms in that expression of opinion. Let a 
pure mind produces conscientousness towards each 
'vther. In tnat hope, I biq4 you, Frofes8ors, 8tu- 
'lents, ladies, visitors, all haill [Cheers.] 
| Profes30r Le Conte then declared the exercises at 
in end, and the proceedings terminated. 


in the notice we gave of the Univerzity, a few | 


0478 ago, it was pointed out what an opportunity 
vas afforded to the piijlanthropicilly inclined to 
10 a worthy act in founding a scholarship aud 
iwarding prizes, It was pointed out that these 
'\Yould probably fall to the share of students lack 
bg the necessary means to finish the University 
'vurse Without 80me such help. In ilustration of 
"our remarks, we learn from Profes8or Le Conte 
tat already just guch a case has occurred, A 
50Urg man, twenty-one years of age, preg8ented 
imself for matriculation, and passed in a highly 
'reditahle manner. He is without the_necex8ary 


Six stud ents | 


$aid he would only offer a few brief 


[heir business was rather 


1d howeyer take place in due time 


| 


means to enable him to pursue the Univeraity 

course, aud is now, with praiseworthy diligence, 
gegking employment in Oakland fora portion of the 
4aay, 80 that ho may earn sufficient to pay his way 
and avail himselt of the University during his un- 
employed hours. | = 
couragement, and with that view we mention his | 


WH £4 


| 
| 
| 
Sach a student deserves all en- | 
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The Los Angeles Cathedral. 


SAN GABRIEL, Los ANGELES Co., 
October 4, 1869. 
EpiToR MoNITOoR;—Permit me through 


the medium of your influential journal to 


1-say a few words to the public on a subject 
- which deserves special mention, 
day we had the great happiness of being 
present- at one of the grandest, most s8ub- 
lime and solemn ceremonies that we ever 
had ths happiness of witnessing. We had | 
been Yong in expectation of this great event, | - 
and yesterday we realized the hopes held | 
out to us by our beloved Bishop Amat. 


Yester- 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE, 
At half-past tour o'clock in the evening 


the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
Stone of the new Catholic Cathedral of Los 
Angeles was commenced in the chureh 
of Our 
ing the 


Lady of the 
residence of 


Angels, adjoin- 
the Bishop, by 


Solemn Benediction, after which the car- 


| | 
: 
; 
: 
: 


+S 


riages containing the Very Reverend Pre- 
late, Dr, Amat, and his clergy, tollowed by 
the good Sisters of Charity and the people 
of Los Angeles and snrrounding distri«t , 
marched in s0lemn procession to the site of 
the new edifice. These were preceded by 
the 'excellent band from Wilmington, play- 
ing delightfully. Having reached the cross 
where .is to stand the Altar of the Most 
High, to be raised to His greater honor and 
glory, and whereon is to be offered the un- 
bloody sacrifice institutea for the salvation 
of the human race at the Last Supper of 
the Redeemer with His Disciples, the Rt. 
Rev, Prelate, robed in his sacred yestments, 
intoned the antiphon *«Signum Salutis,” 
which was taken upand sung by the clergy, 
who were vested in snrplice and berretta. 
The Pxalm «Quam Dilectus” was then in- 
toned by the Very Rev. F. Mora, V. G., 
and each alternate verse sung by each di- 
yislon of the choir into which the clergy 
had formed themselves. The antiphon hav- 
ing been sung again, and the Bishop having 
 Sprinkled with holy water the site of the 
new atar and said the prayer « Domine 
Deus,” the procession formed and proceed- 
ed to that part of the foundation where the 
tirst st0ne was to be blessed and laid. The 
ceremonies of blessing and laying tinished, 
the procession of the Clergy and Bishop 
tormed a second time, and proceeded along 
the foundations till it arrived at the place 
trom whence it 8tarted, the Prelate and 
clergy alternately singing the” usnal pray - 
ers, and his Lordship pronouncing the 
blessings appointed in the Roman Ritual. 


FATHER M'GILL'S SERMON, 
The ceremonies being entirely ended, the 
[|] procession wended its way again to the 
 eross, and the Very Rev. James McGill, 
President of St. Vincent's College, after 
| having received the Bishop's blessing, as- 


——— 


| cended the platform and delivered a splen- 
| did oration to the assembled multitude—a 
mulitude such as was never before 8een 
as8embled in Los Angeles, There were 
there presen trepresentatives from every na- 
tion, and I might say every religion. The 
Rev. Orator spoke of the origin, nature, and 
necessity of a religion, and therefore of a 
church wherein to, worship the Most; 
High. He passed in review the different | 
Stages of the Jewish Church. He pictured | 


to our minds in _gnblime words the magnn- | 
cent temple commenced by David, which 


he was not allowed to finish, but which was 
brought to a glorious completion by the | 
great King Solomon. "The reverend gentle- 
man then s8spoke of the introduction of 
Christianity, of the extablisghment of the 
Christian religion by our Divine Lord, and | 
its propagation throughout the world till it 
has already reached those dimenstons pro- | 
phecied by Malachy, when the pure oblation | 
should be offered in every place, from the | 
rising to the setting of the &wn; and thus it | 
is that to-day we sce the Church $0 trium- | 
phant, and planting her standards in the re- | 
mote places of the earth, Hence it was | 
that in fulfillment of the Divine decree, | 
Spain, Catholic Spain, and her generous | 
people had sent Columbus to plant the | 
Standard of man's redemption on the shores | 
of the New World, to bring the light of salva- | 
tion to those who were sitting in darkne:s | 
and in the shadow of death. Hence it 1s that 
our dearly beloved Prelate, in ovedmience | 
to that command, 4+ Go and teach all na- | 
tions,” etc., and moved by the words of the 
inspired{writer, *4O Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of thy house and the place where 
thy glory dwelleth,” has inaugurated the 
great and glorious and ever to be remem- 
bered work of laying the first stone of this 
noble Cathedral, which will Serve as a 
monument of his untiring zeal for the pro- 
motion of God's everlasting glory. The 
reverend orator, in fine, appealed to the gen- | 
erosty of the people, especially to those of | 
our city of the Angels, He $ald, and truly, | 
that it was a great day for the people and | 
their children's children and great-grand- 
children down to generations yet to come 
far distant in the future; that the future 
\ 8pires of this Cathedral, towering in the air, | 
and pointing to the distant heavens, would 
\remind their future posterities of their duty 
to themselves and to their God. 


; 


of the meeting, 


thanks ſor his elaborate letter. 
. often have the pleasure of hearivg from him 


THE BISHOP'S DISCOURSE, 


The Right Rev. Bishop then delivered a | 
most feeling address to the Spanish portion | 
He also showed the neces- | 
sity of a religion, and that there must be. 


but one trne religion, which is that possessed | 
His Grace | 


by the Roman Catholic Church, 
«poke of the various- $tages of the Church 
from its infancy to the present time, and at 
many parts of his fervid discourse he drew | 
tears from our eyes, but more especially | 
when he alluded to his departure trom | 
among us for the Holy City. He asked our 


' prayers for his felicitous yoyage to. and. his 

| return from the Eternal City, It was ther 
| our brea+ts heaved and our hearts wer 
| moved for our beloved and saintly Prelate 


He recommended the supervision of th 
new Cathedral during his absence to th 


| vigilant care of his excellent Vicar Genera) 


Very Rev. Francis Mora, and requested hi 
flock to give in proportion to their means 
even the widow's mite, to aid in the grea 
work, and they would receive their rewar« 
an hundred-fold. It was a great dav. Th 
blessing of the first 8tone of the Catholi 
Cathedral of Los Angeles dedicated to on 
patron Saint Vibiana, 8hall every remain 1 
our memories, Yesterday was a proof t« 


{all ſects and religions asembled at th 
ceremonies that the Catholic Church is th 


only true Church; that although persecate« 
She will 8till withstand all vain attacks mad: 
against her, according to the promise whiel 


her Divine Spouse had made her, 


CLERGYMEN IN ATTENDANCE, 
Among those who were assisting were thi 


Right Rev. Prelate, Dr. Amat, who ofticiat 


. ed; Very Rev, Francis Mora, V. G.; Rev 


James Borgatta, Rev. Patrick Birmingham 
pastor of Wilmington; Rev, Wim. Coll an 
Phillip Farrelly, assistants at the chureh « 
Los Angeles; Rev. Peter Verdagner, pasto 
of San Gabriel; Rev. Thomas O'Donoho: 
as88istant pastor of San Gabriel; Rev. Ja 


! MeGill, President of St, Vincent's Colleg 


Los Angeles; Rey.* Father Mors, Rev. K: 


| ther O'Brien, Rev. Father O'Leary, and t] 
! Rev. Father Guidry, all of the College. 


FIDES, 
[Onr friend « Fides?” will accept our 
We hope to 


on similar matters. ] 


Cc. 
— 


Interesting Letter from Oregon. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, Oct, 5, 1869, 
FATHER WENINGER'S MISEION, 


TD 


Mr. Hum parevs, Chairian ot the Committee 
ff Arrangements, sald he had called on Mr. 
4ilas A, White, of the Shotwell Street School, on 


Ev. MoNnTTo0R:— The Catholics o Portland J-anday morning, to deliver an es8ay, but owing 


have recently enjoyed the rare blessing of 


a glorious 'Mission conducted by that zealous 


and saintly missionary, Father F. X. Wen- 


inger, 8, J., through whose perseverance 
and pious admonitions a most happy result 
his been accomplished. Our situation 
prior to the labors of the good missionary 
may well be compared to a garden which 
had been s8uffered to remain uncultivated 
for many years, and where noxious weed: 
had supplanted the beautiful flowers which 
had hitherto blossomed within its bounda- 


ries, But Father Weninger came, and like 


a S$killful gardener he uprooted the weeds of 
Sin, and made the garden of our holy faith 


a blooming sanctuary of saved souls! 
I have listened with wrapt astonishment 
to the burning eloquence which fell from 


; : 4 
| the lips of some of the greatest, orators in 


0 the brief time allowed, Mr. White objecied, 
He had finally persnaded him to favor the audi- 
-NCe With an es88Aay. 
Mr, White said the short time allotted him to 
prepare the e38ay would account for any temerity 
in the opinions s8et forth, and he wished their 
indulgence, 
Ladies and Gentlemen :;—Neither an elocution- 
is, nor a rhetorician, with comparative little ex- 
| perience as a teacher, I do not fee] that calm con- 
| fidence in addrexsing my fellow teachers which 
Is 8ald to secure a wele ome for truths, and whicn 


, | mMust sarely betier enable a reader to convey his 
| thoughts to his hearers, 


My subject is two 
articles in the September and October numbers 
of the Overland Monthly, entitled * Are our Pnb- 
lie Schools a Failure?” They have elicited con- 
Siderable interest, much comment, and are 
really worthy of the careful pcerusal of every can- 
did and inquiring mind. Their author (the 
nameis unknown to me) has devoted great care 
to the sfatistical portion of his labor, and is well 
fortified by an extensive array of facts and 
fiigures, He *finds no fault” with the ©theory of 
public schools,” but asks that ** the real shall be 
made to equal the ideal.” You or I cannot be- 
lieve that the public schools of our city, State or 
broad national domain have failed to fultill the 
high purpose for which they were created, be- 


the Church; I have witnessed the zeal and | cause we look at them from the teacher's s8tand- 


Sanctity of some of the great lights of the 
Church—but, until I had heard the appeals, 
and witnessed the zeal of Father Weninger, 
I had no conception of what comprised a 
 trae missionary, Speaking English im- 
| perfectly as he does, gives simplicity to his 
| discourses; Pposses8ing no eloquence, his 
| plain language makes a lasting impression 
on the heart; but neither language nor elo- 
quence can express the zeal which he in- 
fuxes into the hearts of his hearers, and the 
enthusiasm with which they enroll them- 


86lves under the standard of the Cross; 
With the Þblessing of God, all the good 


Father requires is, that a tiny spark of | 


Catholic faith shonld smoulder in the hearts 
of those who listen to him, and if they are 
true to themselves and listen to his practi- 
cal odmonitions, he will not only replenish 
that spark, but he will enkindle the fire of 
divine love In the hearts of all the faithful. 
To say that his Mission here was a 8ne- 
eess, gives but a faint idea of the work 
achieved. The amount of good accom- 


0 


point, It is but nataral that we $8hould yiew 
them as a partial parent does his child, We 


| overlook their faults and ignore their defects, 1 


believe that every teacher would be benefited by 
reading an article which, in a kindly $pirit, dis- 
pels Some illusions, points out, sxome glaring de- 


_ jects, but is not entirely free from inconsisten- 


| 


plished was almost miraculous. Many a 
poor sonl who had wandered about for 
years, never knowing the consolations of 
our holy creed, and never tasting of the 
fruit of the tree of eternal life, has been re- 
Stored to the purity and peace of every pen- 
itential sinner, God strengthen the good 
Father in his great work, May he live 
many years $0 that he will be enabled to 
give renewals of his Missions. in every 
parigh where he has erected a Mission 
eross, $0 that he can have the inexprexssible 
Joy of beholding visibly the great truits of 
his labor, 
DEPARTURE OF ARCHBISHOP BLANCHET, 
Our yenerable Archbishop, the Most Rev. 
Francis Norbert Blanchet, D. Þ., leaves 
on the 5th inst., enroute for Rome to attend 
the (Ecumenical Council, Prior to Hhis de- 
parture a committee of Catholics waited 
upon his Grace and presented him with a 
purse containing several hundred dollars, 
as a parting token of esteem and respect, 
OKEGONESIS, 


| 


{ 
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CITY [NTBLLIGENCE, 
'TEAL oh ONT UTE, 


[nterestitg KEesny by Sas A. White—Adgaress, BY 
lov. A. Lb Stone—Callsthenics, by the Normal 
$cho0l Tupils —Musle, Readings, etc, 

The regular monthly meeting of the Teachers” 
institute was heldzat Lincoln School Hall, yes» 
lorday afternoon, Director Knight presiding. 

The gong of * America” was Sung by. the as” 
ed by Professor IfNiott, Miss Cayiland 


em blage, 1 


presiding On the piano. 
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cies and incongruities. As teachers, our vanity 
is wonnded; we would prefer to have s8ecen. an 
article headed —*Are our Public Schools an Un- 
qualified Success?” We might then gracefully 
give a negative aaswer, and prove a partial Suc- 
OCeSS, 

Shall we admit that our best, schools fall far 
£4ort of the ideal? We will admit that the 
public schools, throughout the length 
breadth of the land, outside of the cities, do not 
eflect, such rexnlts as are fully commensurate 
With the time and labor deyoted to them, But 
there is a decided difference between falling 
short of the high ideal of poets and tNiterators 
[literati?] and what is expected of us by the 
mass of the American people—the tax-payers, 
te patrons, the real lords of the land, He does ' 
10t attribute the deſects in our 8chools alone to 
netfticient teaching; but justly ascribes much of 
he blame to the © cupiaity and apathy of the 
arcnts,” *the adulation of politicians and the 
yes,” *the withdrawal of capital and intlu- 
ce that it inay be bestowed upon private insti- 
ations,” and the *f lack of proper parental discCi- 
line,” When the author divides the responst- , 
'Flity of what he gravely terms, and undoubt- 
dly believes a © failnre,” hetween 8&0 many 
arties, It would be ungenerous in us to turn 
way, indifferent or unwilling readers, from that 
vhich may not be palatable because it is too 


rae. A few defective points, which he omitted, : 


propose to speak briefly upon, as they hnme- 
liately concern us, Will you kindly regard my 
nid aniimnadversion in the sange light that I do 
hose seyerer s8trictures of the unknown censor, 
emembering that it is only our best friends 
rho dare to tell us of our faults? 

We do not wMttain such results in reading and 
vriting as we might, were we not compelled to 
each 80 much in $0 brief a space of time, With 
nferior appointinents and poorly paid teachers, 
he coumtry Schools farnish better readers and 
vriters than we, because they teach more hours 
nd devote their time as they think best, Our 
ystem, our manual, leayes little room for indi- 


/idaality in teaching and we feel compelled to |. 


ret through a certain amount of work in a 
jven time. The consequence is that superticial 
york is performed. This I attribute to the 8ys- 
em, not to the teacher. We have paved the 
vay ſor a change; which I hope may be speedily 
Tanted, It is humiliating to feel that there 18 
ome force in the compurison that a teacher Is 
ike the tooth of a cog-wheel: he or she must go 
round, tit into the accustomed groove with nice 
xactness or break off, We 8hould either teach 
B88 and do onr work better, or be granted more 
ours a day in grammar grades, 
One Source of complaint with us las been, Is, 
nd probably will be, that the parents do not 
7ish to co-operate with us in caring for the 
1ental and moral culture of their oftspring, 
'his is not well founded, The fact is, the blaine 
2sts with us. We are coutent to teach from 
ear to year without knowing anything about 
ur pupils or their surrgundings or home IÞt- 
aences, The teacher who knows the parents Ol 
ach child in her class has a clue to its character 
And an influence over its couduct second to no 
ne but the parent, Frequent visits insure thor- 
ugh co-operation, Nowhere in the United 
tates have I experienced a more earnest Sy - 
athy in my pursuit, more regret, that children. 
Vere ſroward, or 4 greater anxiety for ad vance- 
nent, than here in Califoraia, We complain 
hat parents do not visit the schools, Kindness 
egzets Kkindness, How can we reasonably 
xpect an interest in school or teacher It we 
1eVer go Out of our way to Stimulate it? or asK 
or that home influence 80 esxential to Secure 
Pplication to stndy and a Tull moral 
levelopment? We can generally get the 
'0-0peration of parents and guardians by 
leserving it, Aud it we neither VIsIL 
10r ak for snch axsistance, I am by no 
neans siure thit we do deserve it. While we are 
Eenbined, cribbed and confined” as to what we 
each and the time for each, there is a laughable 
liversity in the modes of presenting the $ame 
;nbject. Take phystologoy, for instance: Gne 
eacher will form abstracts, have the class COPY 
td commit to memory; another will talk about 
it for the allotted time; another will make the 
pupils do the talking (by topics), while the 
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- cences? _ HRecnre the best modes of Impartiug "ne 


Ltnde, 


and | 


targest npmber pursue Ine CaLeCcNenical plan 
finding oat how little or how much the childreu | 
know, and leaving no time for instruction, Shall 
we not compare notes, tellow-teachers, and by 
earnest investigation weed out the little excres. 


Struaction and avoid «© Waste of Time” jn the 
School room? 

The principal argument urged in favor Of 
private schools, and against public ones, by the 
patrons of the former, has been that there js a 
certain conrse of study through which each DU- 
Dil must plod; that no allowances are made 
differences ol age, 


tne tr een en Ie OE en III 
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, 10 
| daisposition, or natural apti- * 
This may, to acertain extent, be true: but 
we ans wer, *the greatest, good of the greatest 


number” is attained by rigidly adhering t6 what 


La8861] calls a definite plan, It is undoubtedly 
true that our teachers are too indifferent to the 
dispositions and aptitudes of the pupils. An ig- 
norance of the qualities of wood, brick, iron, 


| and stone, you would &ay $should be regarded ax | 


proof positive that a man was unfit ſor the yoca- | 
tion of architect or builder, You demand that | 
he shall know the strenglh of each article put, in 
a bridge, and its comparative durability it placed 
in a lasting edifice, Have not your employers a 
right to ask whether you know aught of the ma- 
terials with which you are to deal. And if the 
question is not asked by others, ask yourself, 
Are there not many idiosyncrasies about your 
best pupils that you would like to fathom? Are 
there not some Incorrigible rogues and inveter- 
ate 8cam ps in every class that the teacher wontd 
like to 82e reformed? Without you understand 
your material, you cannot work upon it 8&uccess- 
fully. How ſew of our teachers haye ever paid 
the same amount of attention to the laws of 
hereditary descent and mental science, that | 
that they have to grammar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, reading and writing? It is 8ufficiently ac- 
carate for us It we claxsify our boys and girls, 
morally, as good, average and bad; mentally, as 
good, average and poor, It you donot believe that 
this sxystem prevails, read the transfers. If we 
expect better resuits, we must see the parents in 
order to better understand the children, and 
make calculations for home help, or due atlow- 
ance for lack of it, Kach child mast be our study, | 
and the best ineans of fixing its attention and 
promoting its physical, moral, and mental wel- 
fare, our constant object, When such a man as 
Henry Ward Beecher has repeatedly declared 
nat his great svecess, under Divine Provi- 
dence, in winning souls to God, was due to his 
iIntemate knowledge of the human heart, gained 
through the teachings of phrenology,” you will 
accept, with some degree ot allowance, the state- 
ment that, *fthe shape of the head is an index 
to the character,” I know it has heen custom- 
ary in times past to deny what we have never 
examined—to denounce that which we presume 
may clash with o:r preconceived opinions, and 
to conclude that what we did not learn when we 
were children is not worth knowing. Al! are 
acquainted with the writings of the first and 
noblest of American teachers—Hon, Horace 
Mann. None would question his integrity; few 
would be 80 bold as to deny his sonndnexss of 
Judgment, It was through lis advice, and while 
studying in the institution over which he pre- 
Sided, that I investigated Gall and Spurzhein's 
Theories of Mentality. I1 have never regretted 
the time occupied in its perusal, All should 
gtudy humanity—having zome fixed standard ol 
measurement, some well digested plan of study. 
It you tind Ruxsell's ClassLlication of the Facul- | 
ties, followed by Sir William Hamilton's pon- | 
derous tomes, conclusive and practical, I hope 
you will iminediately apply the knowledge thus 
gained in your school rooms, We will be false 
to our trust and unsuccessful in our labors it we 
do not by some means gain an intimate knowl- 
edge of the character of our pupils, 

No intelligent teacher claims perfection for our 
Schools, but we do claim that they are progres- 
SIve, 

We may not be able to controvert the array of 
figures by which it is proved that 1,200,000 people 
in the United States can neither read nor write, 
but we can at least point to the immense annual 
immigration, and, with soime national pride, 
point out the fostering spirit with which our Gov» 
ernment provides in large cities Its eyening 
schools for the uneducated of our own as well as 
other lands, 

Because one third of the children in the North- 
ern States are not in the free schools, our author 
concludes that the schools are a financial fall- 
ure,” Sage conclusion! He forgets that private 
schools have to maintain a Superior reputation 
in order to get, the patronage which would other- 
wise flow to the free 8chools, He forgets that 
there is no antagonism between the public and 
private schools, We work together 10r the com- 
mon weal, the uplifting of the masses, If one 
third of the children are sent 10 private Schools, 
or not sent at all, does that prove a failure! | V C 
are almost ready for a law compelling parents, 
nnder severe penalties, to educate their child- | 
ren, A few more decades and we will stand Side 
by side with Russia, our, Statutes condemning 
Willlal ignorance as a crime, We deny, mos! 
2mMmphaticaily, the statement that there Is ha 
Gnorbid sensitiveness Which bars the golden 
ule from the sacred precinct of the School 
00M,” joe 

Pbysical culture is too much neglected, with” 

mt doubt, Morality and propriety are Cans 
ated by most teachers, neglected by 1eW; . 


10ne are prohibited by a *morbid gensitiveness” 
from this duty, . " WW 

We s&neer at that woman who institutes La 
breech of promise s8uit, and demands dollars wo n 
balm for wounded affection, What then $hou mw 
we 8ay of the man who, in cool biooky Frovee 
down the expenditure of money for tree Senve! 


1 * gigantic frand?” Admitting 1n the nee 
that education diminizhes crime, that none 
increases the producing power of an (1d V 1 ual, 
and therefore adds wealbh as well as moral nf 
to the nation, he s8eems to deplore the 008 
Short-sighted policy! We must pay 4 high — 
for that which possesses worth. Our nation pai 


. . ” 4 » 2 ; z 4d In 
the dearest, possible price for Its existence, C1] 
blood and in treasure. | | 

ER) : 2 OI } 
He compares the schools of 1819 with those oj 
tu-day, and draws the most unfavorable 
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He claims that the schoels 0! th 0$t 
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Ja 3 produced beiter Christians, better citizens, | bo 
better patriots, than those of to-day. I do not like | | <tat ] | | 0 
_ 2 © FA , | 
ace that they aro, 8 far as we have ob 


1 refer to the past, bat he and all opponents of j} be held during good bebavior, should be 
11 free &chool system Know that love of couns | A NGIVAC 1 7 To SBTVC 10t di8pbosen tc 
TV is cedulously taught In our public schools, adopted. It received, when introduced, | ryed, not A18porel to be governed by Dar. 
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Tr | £XSONES learned in the CONmmnunon Schools 36V en out of twelve votes; but ag it Proposes L12an COonsiderations, 

wiyed our nation, "oF k , "I , Fra — ( 
Onr mission is to make good citizens. We do O chang9 one of the rules of tho Board, it DOR RI 
{better to-day than ever betore; added facili- [| :gnnot be pasxed finally without eight # \ Buy A Xt { wor »- #3; $f | 
2 vive increasing ability, : : , j# #7 LAA/SYVO #% 4 "of (8 

y votes, The Directors who refused to vote 


Those who choose to shut their eyes to the 
jgut of to-day and its general intelligence, and | Mezsrs, Shaw, Meagher and Hawkins, and 
-, back to Greeve, Rome, Carthage, and 1776, or "49 + ge | 85 Wy "4 w 
419, can do 80. We believe the world goes | FT. oe, who voted against 1t, will, we 
164d, and we (the teachers) intend togo with it. 10pe, vote for it when It comes up again, 
Be $8 cope Meh esSay the 8peaker Was | Phe adoption of this measure will have ar 
 Fighteen young ladies. of the State Normal 
whocol, led by Miss Frank Fetherly, performed 


L 


2xcellent influence on the Department. A! 

' o , , - nm OA TI oro - 

me very graceful calisthenic exercises, at the pregent, all the teachers go out of office at | REMUDYAL UF THE X N _— SCHOUL, | 

gnclusion Of which Mr. Humphries said that i] cone end of every school year, and many ar 7 ” | 
uy, A, L. Stone had consented to address the R $ : aA LO 

| 12 trepidation for fear that they will not b« | | the Question Bixeusset by fhe Peſpils and Others— 


A He IN 
oat Bonenantow 


"= tute, Rev, Mr. Stone said, atter listening to | G 
[112 wbſy 0-9 ty * Rare ne I ONOILE; 2 ceclected, They way have no reaso0n for the They BVecide Gyerwhelmingly in Fayor of San 
1060086 Lhe WTIILEF OL SaADDAa IFOe! B,D (S "Fm 74 ; . . 
able es8ay, written at suech short notice, he {| AT, but they are just as anxious as if they Francisco as the Proper Location, 
thought did the subject great Justice, and he did {] haq caute, and their worry leads them to b| 
10t know as he cuuld have Hheen better em-/: FA OS & < _ 
Hoyed, He 8aid he felt a littte " 1088 ag be | aeglect their clagses, and to bother their || The question of the removal of the State Normal 
«Ay; | asure he telt out of place with the "oops ba a | T ger” ; © Qt ity 
RY bed tonchers of this ety. But as oppo- || [7102ds and the Directors, It is 821dom that | Sobvol from this city haviug been ounvagzod protts 
OCUU þ ; £ h b - hae ; k | Q C 
cites most always agree, he could say with the || one js turned out, 80that true adoptian of the [} £22eraly by the Pres throughout the State, on 
amous Eastern poet, who recently visited our 20w.ruls world ccoom t ke little cl Wednosday tho pupils themgelves were asked tor 
city, and wrote of © Money,” ; mogordatiecn, dam; ev rIkee their opinion upon the matter. Each pupil was 
*Asalandsman $sitting in glorious ease, n the Department, as £66n from without; aforded an opportunity for tho « x pPreg88ion of his or 
Tell wondrous $stories of the stormy s8eas,”” ( FN ith pay wn, be HA 46 Hal 
he without a cent in his pocket sang of 0u% as 866n Irom Within, there would bo an || her opinion, the majority bei:g evidently in favoi 
$0 he 0 "ent 17 8 'Kel SANg N Ro CN en wa x 2 : ——_ 
NOnevy. ,mportant change in the epirit and discipline, | of the location of the School in this city as the cen- 
bs HAT ALAS SETIIHS 0 HH UAE LOR COLNIIANG Favor would lose much of its influence, AT tre of commorcial and rig wi Tr Ve 7 
() CAC g £L> = ; », . b 7 | 1 C. 1; ) t Q GDI! r 
thc world; the same chitdren week atter week, eight would take its place. The teachers 0 tne pare ge __ + pon” of i tyenp” ah 
100th after month, and year after year, always | would fae] ] ro" *1; WE rover, an 9X-Nemvor 0: ne - EYIIOY 
. » 2el I1QOSS AA l ' | {TOCH: . 
[roading the same path, always the same dull or " " hog vey lo wr" 2g tn Cl- | made a few remarks strongly advocating that the 
11 ischievous &cholars to look after. Yet one rs WAORe NOSLUILY Ley NOW Tear; Whereas, [| 0 Joy 34 
1ust keep the mind fresh and ready to meet the 'f they could be turned out only for inc School oule DS 20 (Re 6 wa 4 th -al of 
1oces8ities which are constantly arising, What y C gee 2; F y GOas | Rev. O. P, Fitzzerald advocated the removal 0 
is education? It is filling the store-house of the Detency, ineficiency, OT dizregard of the the School from this city, and thought the best 
11nd, a geography closet where capes, hemi- ef "__ N < j . 5 26 tabs ; p 
es Pays and oceans, eftc., must be put-| ales, they would feel independent. The || placs for its location would probably bo San Joes. 
* {L100 "3g ay » « « wy As v3 U/ - 6 ; £1 Fa = FP 4 [ 
[vr 10Uns, verbs, adverbs ant adjectives; a logic bs. ; JN 4 | wy: thorities at San Jos6 for the Schovl to vis1it that 
0x, Where you place the power of reasoning; | ©8156 the value and dignity of the teacher's (| pjace, and stated that the San Joe6 Railroad Com: | 


4 rhetoric box, where you place the igures and office, and give him to und | - || pany had offered free paxes for the occasion. _ 
114nner of 8peech. Some persons, like grave , 5 - : u 1derstand Lak W Mr. H. P. Carlton, Assistant Teacher of the State j 
{iggers, think that all they have to do is to IO0Ng A&8 ne peritorms his duty well, he will Normal School, being catied upon, exprez8ed bis 
views, Ho was decidedly oppozed to the removal | ; 


ahovyel in and fill up the 8pace, and the bigger 1 , þ TM 
x: . k ] 8 P . I & a & X ” 
L116 pieces the 800ner filled, no matter what the GOL his PO FON : | : of the echool to any portion of the State, and 1 6- x 
waterial is, Education! the word you get from Phe new rale is not desirable in the inter- | { viewed the arguments of those upon the other 8ide | | 
in tho mcst thorough wanner. While admitiiug - 


*educe—educo,” to lead out, training (not cram- wat af "IAG | : . _ 
ing) the mind, but helping the young mind to, | ©** ol the teachers Who are now In office, 
ase itself; equalizing each force or faculty; not || There Is no reason known to us for presum- 
treighting a ship, but rather compare it to the}'!.; ; >. 
vearing of finely polished inachinery, which you | 12z hat they are better than thosge who were 
Se lor ils power, Shoveling is a very ordinary | in, the Department five years ago, or than {|| could get along. : 

power, it makes your back ache and blisters ky : F : 4 M * ooh Professor Carr, of tho State Univeraity, oxpress- 
your hands, and it you were working at shovel- thozo Who will be in it five years hence. || 6q the opinion that suoh an institution as the State 
ing 80 to Speak, your work would be worse than But as & class they have the reputation 0! Normal School should always be located in the | & 
{hat of the galley slaves, Here he gave a beau- Hp Ns Os : vicinity of a largo city, if not in the city itself. He | » 
tiful illuſtration of five boys of different being competent, and it 1s far better to re- thought it would be woll to mats it a part of the 

| 8:gte University, that the pupils might tave the 


caaracters, and the beauties that might | 'tqir 7 : } 
ML} tain than Mm, 4 F | | | | OY 

he drawn from each, and then contin- Y lo change Lhem The main Pur benefit of the library fand laboratory of that insti- | y 

I 

l 

t 


the absolute necessity of new and commodious | ; 
buildings, he thought this city could as well afford |. 
to give a lot for that purpose as San Jos, and with | 
a proper appropriation from the Ligislature they 


led with the character or temper of each | pO$S9 of adopting the rule should be not to tution, ; 
Superintendent Donmanr said that he had come 


pupil, and how much good may be drawn from IC) Ny Laden 1 l 
the worst, He continued: The teacher him or (&VOr ANF POTSQUF, but to improve the tothe conclusion, ,atter investigating the matter, 
herself was a less0n; their whole conduct only | zchcols and benefitthe city. Theeame prin- | that the proper location or the LOR Was 1 O60 
SeL an example for the pupil. A coarse voice, a 8 = . "IE | Francisco, and promised to use hls inLuence to 89- 
hard word, will only excite Some brutai feeling :lple 8hould be acopted in our poi1ce, and cure the donation of & lot for the gchool by tne 


iN your pupil, He related a circumstance of | »ther minor executive offices, Tenure for & | | sity Board. 
| Rev. Dr. Lucky, Principsl of the 80hool, favored 


visiting a private school where the pupils 8eemed LLP 4 CEL A" , 
perſect in all their sLudies, After the exercises | 747, under annual popular elections, is One || its removal from the city. " to of th 
were linished the teacher came for a testimonial }f the groat lefects 1 "108 roV At the concius! f tho debate a Voie of the 
on er C; t t tne greatest defects in the American Goy- t the CUnciuslon ON two C . 
Ill Writing, I1 8aid: *No! they have learned one BS | Ges ' \ GOV zcholars was taken=first all the pupils young, 
trick from you,” *What is it?” he aid, I said; | 2rR2Mment, and our political system will neve: | | again the pupils from the city voting SPORE RO 
"You have damaged them unintentionally; all —_— ; _— | 8a1ver, and a third vgte among the pupils from the 
[1o8e Guestions are huddled together; they are "y ervarepie bo uy Ut Py make _ change 20untry. la each ca8o the Teeuit was the 821 6— 
i111 hurry to get through,” Venure during good behavior in most of ou | | an overwhelming majority in favor of Sap Fran- 
He took my hand and thanked me, and s8aid Prey = | of : } IF ci800 A8 a Permanent location for the 8cn007, 
1& never had a friend who was kind enough to MHC oy ths great reform which all citizens _—_ : 
Show him bis faults, He continued by giving | -hould strive to bring about. Then let po- | | 
. , , " n 2 4 . o ; )}Q9)- ; [7 
4a illustration of how children talked, or di LIED | . "_ | . EI 4 / 
Or MIU] litical parties hold the officials to the 8trictes. 1 "—_— 
j- E 
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10% talk through their nose, What the teacher 
Is, all the scholars imitate; and 80 lasting is that | «ind of responsibility, and turn out all who 
[111 pres810N Lhat it is a part of the child's selt, AL | > 0h, 
[16 close of his remarks the speaker was greeted 10 not prove themsetves to be thoroughly 
a OT OO A recess of ten minutes | fit, Make competency the'basis of claim tc 

Order being restored, Miss Roper, of the Lincoln | 2tce, and not 8uccess in catching votes with - 
8%:hool, s8ang *fI Cannat Sing That Song To- t | 

ow} : | { o , 

night” very sweetly; tollowed by a SClect, read- a D an lo A 
ng, \ a rowing SNOW,” by Miss Nellie Holbrook, We know of no reas0n Wiy anybody 
ft the Linc SC » This was delivered in : de 2 
oY TLCIEOLR. WONOO! Phis was delivered in 4 || .hou1d oppose the rule proposed, unless 1t is ms | EI 

£ | ts £ = . n | SEALE < SC . 

Lv nd, anna he COD ${1d FRE BY ery lor the PuUrp08e OL turning out 80me of tnoze "- OTA, ONES 
PLOCUION WOUtd lake place on Wednesday, the : ' ' . =" 4+ TH ” EV ET woe hae þ O04A%TO0N 8&3 
Pablic Schools would close; als that leachers now 1n, It there are Gny TeagoDs 10: Tegard It ever there has been an occasion since 
\\ o l T5 jÞ © ? 1a : O19 5 1 Yr . 1} ) T C » _— . » . : ' 
bel La oo ro domngh ther craig pres # odor Lo competency, they witl have moro woight |; the 8ettlement of this country by Amer- | 
- + - » \ by . £ LNgo >, « 5 AA Q ” 16 , = | I —_ : 4 ”" \ F Q ki . "I. ' he J 
Sth of November (Thanksgiving Day) "the when ne tenure = during good behavior licans, when the citizens of this State | 
o rags Wotttd be closed. 1 han they do now, The teachers are mostly al Id caxt acide nartis: indices and | 
Dr, Lucky aaid the Normal School would hold | YER, WHo Ave NO vote, Know nolhing 01 


local selfishness, 1t is at this moment when 


= ——— 


Us regular exercises on Wednesday, at one P, M. | politics, baye no political opinions, and 8el- | | 
Phe Institute then adjourned , 7 Þ | & S 
ay 4, 0g p 1om eXPress their prejugices which they | We are about to locate permanently the 
OO ——o—————————— SE % py” | © Pe © 46 of ns | 
| 4 ; might bo disposed to call opinions. As they | | State Normal School. The paramount 
7 / | {16 '@ 7 ave no politics, tho only thing that can be |,| importance of properly training the minds | 
(/ CAS . / 4 | f lone by their enemies 1s to a82ume that they || of those who are to take charge of the | 
| EY vs aave the game political opinions as their rel- ||| mental and moral culture of the rising | 
"Or , ' T7 {1 f n * \ ”) } © ZFIgh ”Y \ } _ [ *. y | 
ally 9, and tavor ON «| PPOESSe them according | generation TYCITS » fe apparent tO every One, | 
l'y, C 16 Aalrneses In &1C ree. Ii} ; 6, 9 > : 
Y \@Þ ro 16 no Tait th " " SUD q w_ >= ||] and thereſore every citizen from San Die- | 
But 1t matters not whut their DArilEan feel- Qik Sor 3 Iq R's 9 1 | « 
: ; ings Or religious belief may be. The Pemo- |! go to Sizkiyou sn0ud drop Is, op her, 
CUP LIT ERA oF A Dat ITT TREE 88S OPT T6:1810U8 is e 4009 Voemo- nh . . ; 
na ere gn a _ rhe , bs » *. | 
m——_ | wato p ; "JO 1. +hnalkas Don. prelerences 191 t It I 0 At10N OL the S000] | 
(IR TENURE OF OFFICE IN THE SCHOOL Dg-f | ©74ts and Republicans, the Catbolics, Pro- | | * 1 SH 'by the tot DIL 1 
7 © lf PARTMENT., c / :cstants and Jews are probably equally good | | and ve guide DY the 10HOWlng Al 1» f | 
, Fac ; . #£ & Lu F ; | 44. . » - "4 1 
: WT: OE \" 4 2." 8 teachers, and all should have the recognized | | portant COngsderations: | © 
The rezolution introduced in the Boagd of ET OC, ngare+ "0 * et Ms | | 
, 4$5.3 , > : for good caus The School Department | || where canitary conditions are known ti 7 
aral Cobb, to declare that the oflice of teacher will ' p , O, | - w] Jos th Fon or F 19); here SAGILArY conclitions 1945 known to | 
ws rhe 0 A . 1! TI8Q IN COQTACTLED WHE a & g 16- | he F004 * w] PE | io] nds or heavy fors | ' 
in tþ ?1hlic Schools of ban Francisco ghall + a 0 JOOU ; WHETE HIDOU WHIKIHS OF NERVY 108258 
in the I y zally eztablished, It is due to the Board to], . 7 nl Lavin ks 
{ do not prevail and where matarta 1s Un- | | 
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| known. 
| BSecond—-It should he in a central por: 
| tion of the State casily accessihlc from all 


| points and sutliciently near the metropolis j 


. . . 
to Le benefitted by its libraries and other 
literary auxiliaries; but remote enough to 


| and corrupting influences of a great city. | 


| Third—As twenty years of experience 
has 8hown us that most of the valleys in 
Galitornia are $ubject to disastrous pert- 
odical loods which not ouly destroy prop- 
erty, endanger life and deyastate the land, 
but also leaye behind unhealthful mias- 
matic $Wamps and lagoons which engen- 
der ague, typhus feyer and other fatal 
disorders, therefore the school should be 
located npon land snfficiently elevated to 
be foreyer beyond the reach of these un- 
pleasant contingencies. 
| JFourth—The students should be placed 
| where the socicty is refined 1n manners 
| 


| and permanently settled ; where intellt- 


| 


' CENCE 18 theo rule and ignorance at a dis- 


and where s8chool teachers and 
academies are deemed indispenstble aq- 
juncts to the local weal. 

Fifth —The Normal School should be 
in the midst of an expansive and beautt- 


ful Iandscape where thc over-taxed brain 


| can at any.time obtain ready relaxation 
by the contemplation of natural scenery 


and the body be invigorated by healthful | 


outdoor Cxercises, 

It will probably not be denied by any 
one acquainted with this city and its gur- 
roundings, that San Jose possesscs all of 
the foregoing requisites in a remarkable 
| degree. There may be others localities 
equally well, if not Letter adapted to the 
| purposes of a Normal School, but a fa- 
| miliar acquaintance for the past twenty 
years With almost every portion of the 


| State, has failed to reveal to us any point 
[ID k 
which presents one-half the natural, or 


added advantages of Santa Clara Valley. 
Our sanitary condition 1s as good as can 
be found anywhere ou the globe, Our lo- 
cation 1s central to the State and is readi- 


LY ' 
ly accesstble by railroads or by the Bay ec! 


| 97 deragearigg overflows. 
| 
j 


| 


| ” 5 } 
| Supply of good fuel and excellent lumber, 


i 


? | 2an affirm that, for general intellizence, 


| The citizens of San Jose are not inclined 


San Franctsco. The city of San Jose rests 
upon land which has an elevation of more 
than 100 feet above the level of the Bay, 
and can never be s1jccted to the danger 
Our 


tOWN 18 
Deautifully laid out in the American style; 
the streets are broad, well grade.l and the 


101808 tastefully and 8nbstantially built, 


and most of then, as far as possIble, ren | 
| 


2 


aered proof avainst earth shocks,. 


| Yemovye the students from the distracting | 


199 


sobriety and local enterprlse, our city WI 
compare tavorably with any place of its 


- = Beat 
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£1ze in the Union. As for the surrounding 
Scenery, a distinguished American travel- 
er, Bayard Taylor, once wrote substantial- 


<01], accexss to the 8ea,abundance ot wood, 
| and water,am for all which goes to make 
| up 2 happy dwelling place for mankind, 


| 

| ly that *for beauty of scenery, fertility of 
| 
| 


|| Santa Clara Valley has. no equal on tits 


planet.” In view of all these acknowledged 
excellencies we earnestly urge upon the 
attention of the Senate and Assembly the 
importance to the State of locating the 
Normal School at San Jose. Of course 
the school-will be of b-nefit to any town 
or city where it may be located, and a 
fair rivalry is excusable, 1t not laudable, 
' but we think the interest of the State para- 


' mount to any local consideration. and we 


| hope the Legislature may tate the s2me 


liberal view of the matter, We are glad 
to know that our worthy State Sujperin- 
tendent, Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, is fully 
convinced of the importance of locating 
' the 8cho0l] at San Jose, and 1s using his 
influence in that direction. Sevator Ma- 
clay, of this county, as chairman of the 


| + Special Committee on the Location of 
the Normal School,” is also using h1s best 
| endeavors to place the school where It 


> — 


ought to be—in this city. 


— ——— — 


As an inducement to the Legislature, or 
rather as a free gitt to the State, our Citt- 
7ens are unanimously In favor of preseat- 


— 
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' ing to the State our most elegantly orna- 
' mented public square—Mars et Plaza.— 
| This Plaza is superbly ornamented with 
| costly and rare trets and plants which 

render it one of the most beautiful in the 
The grounds are ample, centrally 


regs enn—————_ 


- 


; State. 
| located and will he just the place#for the 
School. 
On Tuesday next the Nermal School, 
pupils, teachers, officers and all, will Py 
San Jose a visit; we beepenas for them 4 
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REMOVAL OF THE AIATE SUHOBDL, 
f IE TAE ms, 
- Sax FRrAxC1800, DeCenftber 17th, 1869, 
FDITOoKS ALTA: The question Will s00n be brought 
beſore the Legislature: Shall the State Normal 
School be removed? If it is to be remoyed from 
this city, let us have g0me reas0ns, 80Mme &ound and 


$0lid arguments, why it 8should be taken out of the 
centre of educational advantages and influences— 


city contains many - ample and tusteſyl |out of the very heart of the best intellectual ac- 


public 8quares, or plazas, and while our 
citizens are Characterized by 
thrift and industry, they have als mani 
fested a taste for the beautiful, and hence, | 
Sun Jose 1s already famous for her elegant | 
l[andscape gardens, pleasure gardens, pro- | 
Iitic orchardz and tasteful villas, Our | 
artc8iun well s&ystem enables us to procure | 
water and our proximity to the timberec] 
coast range of mountains {urnishes ns with 
facilities for obtaining. an inexhaustible 


to be nomadic. They like the 8$0il, the 
climatg and the locality and haye scttled 


for life. Without Speaking boasttully We 


\, 


| 


| Miles away from the great city? 


{at 8mall cost an abundant-supply of pure | County ? 


tion, refinement that gives tone and character t» 
or _ | the teacher, and placed in a country village or in 
a SPIrit Of | the open plain, without population, and without, 
' of c0urse, the hundred advantages and benefits it 
may haye here. 


I repeat, let us have the reagons, 
the common $eng8e, of this gtep. Does the Schoo! 
demand quiet, that it should be takon one hundred 
Does it need 
landed property, and ome county is going to 
hestow liberally broad acres gpon it? Can any 


| county afford to give more land than San Francisco 


Does it noed money? Can any county 
afford to give $100,000 better than oan San Fran 

01860? Will the teachers work for less 8alary in 
Vakland, Naps or San Jos6 than in San Francisco? 
Van they, cun (ho pupils, live any cheaper? Can a 
boarding ostab!i-hment be carried on any cheaper 
there than here? Can any more be accomplished 
there, intellectually, than here? Do the lawyers, 
clergy mon, 8cholars, turn off more mental work or 
manitest any greater energy there than in this city ? 
Aro pupils, are teachers, is the community as a 


| whole, ary more moral or religious there than here? 


| 


COURTESY OF BANCROFT 
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Van all or any of thege questions be answered in 
tavor of the country? I think not. I believs the 
proot is in favor of the city on every one of them. 
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What, then, are the rea80nsr 1 guggost that one 


of the reaso0ns is this: Some indiridggs Geetres it 
to be removed to the country for in + wy rea” 
«008, and not because the 8ch001 wou! 0 80- 
lutely 80 much benefited. Or posslbly ny party, 
religious, political, or both, or 80110 real, eatate 
50mWpany desi;es it, and can afford to _ 108 ac 
cordingly. Can Napa offer $100,000 and cannot 
Gan Francisco? Can San Jos6 offer a lot worth 
$100,000, or gold to the value of $150,000—said to be 
ona fide offerg—and cannot San Franciseo? The 
Board of Supervisors in San Jos6 have, it is eaid, 


————__———_— Re 


pledged themselves to give & valuable lot; Oakland 


38 done nothing; San Francisco has pledged 
vb I 8uggest that the Board of Sapervisors 
move in this matter 800n. Let a suitable block 0: 
12nd be 8elected by the Board of Eduvation, and! 


whatever be t 


, nent site 
Dt likely any block will reach the value of land 


} | 
red in other places, The State then 8hou!d 
weed BM a gufficient wm to build and furnizsh 


for tus State Normal School. 3t is 


| ildiogs needed. The school is furnisbing, an- 
—\ 7 thirty teachers for the date; | 


nually, not less than t dta 
and teachers from this s8chool are at a premiung- 


always in demand. Many have bven furnished, 
free of cost, to the city, 80 tho salary has beer 
zaved to the city every year. for the last five years, 
[ trust 80moe action on the part of the city will ron 


- 


| be taken. Pvy Te TA ES Ex, . 
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LUUATICA OF TAK STATK UXLIVERNMITY, 
EDITORS ALTA: at tae lat meeting of the Board 
of Regents of the State University, it was, without 
exaggeration of expree:ion, eaublimely determined 
| to Mako it an institution where the coming citizen 
and ruler of the State could 8tore his mind with the 
| Most profound and elegaut learring © without 
money and without price,” 

Ihs whole aim, otject and burijon of this insti- 
tution, Jast inaugurating 1ts £plendid career, as we 
hope, is to give tho utmont facility for ingtructior 
to the great mass03 of the people of tho Stite, Le: 
the conduct of the Stats proys itzelf consistent with 
Unis grand, progre8zed aud progressive deeign, and 
let it avail itseif wieely of the experientce of older 
ccuntries. 

An irstitution 89 free and 80 public as the Uni- 
versity of Calitornia, 8hould berondered acogesible 
to the people of the State in the atmoet degros, by 
50ing Placed at the great oentre of the population 
0i the State—San Francigco, 

_ The los fo the citizens 07 the Stato by their great 
treo University being Ilceated at a place 80 retired 
as Berkley is tremendous beyond enlculation. 
iundrecs 0: parents who might be able to give 
their childreu a University education, if the inzti- 
tution were loogted ef San Franciseo, will never be 
zble to board thom gt Horkley, 

_ It is Gesjirable to p:omoto the highest amount of 
ints:lectual activity, This is most certainly done 
whon an in8itution 1s located in the metropolis 
3; the State, WAEre It my be Vieited with the wi 
inost tacility by its ableet, must cultured aud 
warned citizens, Professors are thersby ztimu- 
lated to the utmoet exertion, and tho epirit 6f 
learning 11149 to lvfngs all ranks of gociety. This 
is tho experience of Greowg aacd Remo, of France 
and Germany. The great zchools of Greece were 
Jocated at Athons, and the Imperial Academies ot 
Francs at Paris : 

San Frencigco, by its ropography ard its skies, is 
;he Athens of the Panifio Voast, Let it extend tho 

$i(GiH1tude, &8 it can, by making itself tho Athens 0! 
relnoimeat azd 


4 . RF } _ ys _ "penny 
(tre coat Nkents) in Cuiturs, 
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| verted from its grand embition, duties and devigns 


| 


| y 


the paitry congideration of & ſew thousand 
tollars, 

IT bave no interest to be 8ubserved by the loos- 
tion of the Stagto niversity in San Francisco, but 
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Present Aspect of Affairs The 


has raized 


STATE NORDIAL , SCHOOL. 


Fa a” jo ? 


'DEH I 

aka © H > 

School to he 
Located in San Francisco. 

The possible removal of the State Normal School 

a lively breeze throughout the State, and 


negotiations for the purchase of the institution—1is 
teachers, scholars and excellent reputation—have been 


commenced by most of the eligibly located 
towns within 15 | 
boasted of the s1 
each endeavoring to «how the many weig! 
erations Combined in its fayor 


e1ties ant 
les of San Francizco. All haye 


prior advantages they could offer, 
rhty consd 


Stockton claims that 


its central loeation entitles it to the school; Napa 
offers beautiful scencry and climate; San Jose and 
Martinez the same, and Alameda affords pupils an ad- 
mirable opportunity to pursue botanical, mineralogi- 


he value let it be offered as a! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| I aw ambitious cf the futuro glory ard splendor of | 
| Unlifornia, Your? 4 P FD 4X 
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-a1 and geological studies, 


eit\ 


cho001 having been bronght betore 


| most benefitted by the school, 


favors Martinez, Thomas will recommend San 4 ose, 
and Napthaly, McMillan, and probably Hawley, will 
It is unnecessary now tou 
| enumerate the many reasons why the school should be 
| permanently located in this city—they have been given 
at length in all the metropolitan papers, and th# Nor- 
| mal School scholars, aud the latter, by an overwhelm- 
| ing vote, decided that our libraries, museums, manu- 
| factories, etc., were of more practical worth to them 
' than the charming groves and gardens of the interior, 
 Aslittle doubt now exists about the location of the 
«chool here, it may be well to glance at the site offered 
The land in question is located in what 


4 
: 


| yote for San FrancisCo. 


| by the city. 


is known as Hamilton Square, and bounded by Scott, 
The lot is 3412; feet 19 
| and 275 feet wide, but a tip 71:7 feet wide running 
through from Geary to O'Farrell, belongs to Edward 
Tompkins, leaving the lot for the Normal School 294 3 
It is thought, however, that Mr. Tompkins 


' 
| 
| (Geary and O'Farrell streets, 
| 


feet long, 


The country papers have 
thoroughly diseussed the snbject, but it is doubtfn] 
whether they have adyanced any conclusive reasons 
for permanently locating the echool outside of the 


The question of the permanent location of the 
he Legislature, 
Mears. Carothers, McMillan, Hawley, Thomas and 
Napthaly, of the Assembly, were appointed a special 
committee to examine the yarious localities offering 
cites for the school, and decide which would be the 
| hest place for the school—not which place would be 
It is this State institu- 
| tion which it, is specially desirable to build up—the 
' cities and towns of the interior do not possess the 
zadlvantages requizite te gain this result. Of the com- | 
[vor appointed by the Axsembly, Dr. Carothers 


. 
i 
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| will donate this sma1ll piece of land to the school. and 


ton of the city. The Turk street 


the institution will then have a whole block for its 
own use, This location is eminently proper—within 
| tyenty minutes) walk of Montgomery street, with ex- 
| (ellent surroundings, and in a rapidly improving scc- 
| >2ars run Within a 
| lock of the Normal School lot, 80 that in the most in- | 
[R—_ weather pupils would not he prevented from | 
| attending regularly. Directly opposite the school lot is | 
| the Hamilton Park, upon which the last Legislature 


[ 
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authorized the expenditure of $10,000, and improve- 
ments upon this plot will be commenced simultaneous- 
ly with the erecting of the new Normal School house. | 
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The Board of Regents Before the. 


Fa 


Leglalatuze,  _» 8 


| 


The Board of Regents of the University of 


California, met in the Assembly Chamber 

last eyening, to present to the Legtislature 

their views in regard to the University, its 
| 0bjevts and its requirements, 


(Governor Holden was called to the Chair, | 


and announced that the object of the meet- | 


In; was to have a conference with the mem- 
bers,of the Legislature and make known to 
them the wants and objects of the Univyer- 
Sity. 


Mr. Monlder, Secretary of the Board, made | 


a $tatement of the receipts, which amounted 
in the aggregate to $204,115 94; with a 
| balance on hand of $115,021 11, with $121,- 
| 000 due from tide lands, and $27,000 from 
| agricultural lands. The estimated cost of 
| buildings is $240,000; improvements of site, 
| $10,000; laboratory, $10,000; furnishing, $25,- 
000; 8alaries, etc., $91,392; miscellaneous 
expenses, $10,000, Needed for 1870-71, 
$410,000, leaving a deficiency of $219,011 to 
be provided for. Total expenditure to the 
Ist of January, $82,594. 

Rev. H. Stebbins then addressed the 
meeting, He gave a brief history of the 
University—what it sprung from and what 
It proposed to be. A grant from Congress 
of 2 magnificent domain had been distribu- 
ted among the States, larger than the King- | 
Joms vf Hanover or Belginm, and spoks 
Yolumes for the beneticence of the Govern- 


| 
{ 
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| Ment, The'setting apart of this domain was 
| to establish in eack State of the Union a 
 ©2per10r in*titution of learning, tree to all, 
| The University was a part and parcel of a 
| great general educational movement, with 
{Which had been ass80ciated the names of 
Sluithson, Lawrence, Cooper, Convyille, Cor- 
\nel!, Peabody and other illnstrions men of 


we present day. It was: the fulfillment of 
ile common school system of America. 
They proposed to extablish a 8chool con- 
*ININg Within its germs the hierarchy of all 
'the sciences, that 8hall be in direct and vi- 
tal relations, and intimate correspondence 
With the common school system, with every 
teacher and Superintendent in the State, to 
fend its rays to every point of education in 
me State, as' the 8un gends its lightning 
Veams Over the 88a and draws its waters 
wore the skies to dis{ribute them over the 
and, They believed that it would be a 
Wversal holiday when the University is 
properly in action. They asked & sum of 
money equal to a dollar per eapta in the 
Population of the State. 
John T, Doyle followed in a brief speech. 
te had miscouccived the exact character of | 
the occasion, and was not prepared for | 
$peech making, He supposed that the 
Speaker of the House, or President, would 
WWerroyate them on the wants of the Uni- 
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verzity. The last Legislature had founded | whey 8honld be equeated at nome to take 1 


and endowed the University ; had appro- | 
priated certain bonds, tide land proceeds, | 


and certain State lands. The endowments 
had been spoken of by the press as mag- 
mticent, ete,, but the means were wholly 
inadequate to the purpose to be undertaken. 
The institution was larger in its 8cope than 
an ordinary college, being a sort of poiytech- 
nic school! of many branches—a was Uni- 
versily. The ordinary current expenscs of 
carrying it on were about $45,000 per an- 


hum at prezent, and would in time double 


that «x2m. There should he a fixed hasis of 


pride in our institutions and become rue 
Americans. He did not helieye tat the cost 
ol maintainins the University Would exceed 


{, the amount paid to educate California youths 


abroad. 

Judge Archer, of San Jose, followed in a 
, brief spcech, in which he stated that unless 
the Legislature was prepared to provide the 
Neces8ary funds to carry on the University 
In the course it had marked ont, it was inti- 
nitely better that we should have no Uni- 
versity at all. He made an: earnest, elo- 
quent and practical appeal for the Univer- 
8Iity, oh behalf of the people of the State. 

Senator Tompkins urged them to donate 


” ” . « 
\'to the University a liberal sharc of the State 


| Capital ror an insured revenue coming | 
In every Yyeur, It was not worth while ! 
to be collecting $2,000 for the tees 


of sindents, and expending $50,000, and 
80 the tuition fees were 
The University could also extablish partia] 
courses, 1 order that young men might 1n- 


| Tide Lands, to he 80ld for its endowment. 


abolished. 


struct themselves for the course of life or | 


pursuit which they propoxed to follow, as in 
pharmacy, law, mining, agriculture, me- 
chanical drawing, scientilic instruction as 
adapted io mechanical pursuits, chemistry 
it agriculture, the breeding and diseases of 


animals, metallurgy, the reduction of ores, | 
navigation and other subjects of the” kind | | 
| by the Regents without debate, 


that would suggest themselves to every one. 
He thought their request very moderate and 
reasonable, He would 8nggest that as the 


funds would be some time cominr in, that 
untii the capital was denicd, annual appo- | 


[ . . 4 
 priations might be made to mect the ex- 


penses. He $azrested that the laws be 


j 
amended to alloy them to board and lodge 
| the 8tudents, and establish the dormitary 


8ystem which was necessary irom the re- 
mote location of the University. He alz9 


thought that the proper place to locate the | 


he did not consider the present site the 
proper place. 
keep & Ifrge boarding-house there, and he 
thought the Legislature should allow the 
Regents to change the location to 8ome 


| 


place where there is a greater population, 


- where the mechanics and the youth are, and 


' the great center of the State 18 the proper 


| 
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| that the | 
 sufficient comprenenson of its duties to the | 


| 
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place for its location. He thought it should 
be established in San Franciseo. He was 
contident that no appropriation would be 89 
Wise, or economical, as a liberal appropria- 
tion to the University. 

Hon, Joha B, Felton followed Mr, Doyle. 
He $aid that the Regents were composed uf 
both political parties, and the members had 
worked together harmoniously with a Single 
object and purpose ; that the young men of 
this State would have only ihemselyes to 
blame if they digl not have the adyantages 
of a iirst-class education. They had se- 
cured the best teachers that could be pro- 
cured, and he did not believe a more capa- 
ble Faculty could be found in the United 
States, and*that the State bad reason to be 
proud of their efforts thus far. They came 
humbly and respectfuily, yet with that con- 
fidence ihey had a right tv show, that the 
Legislature give them the- means they re- 
quired, If they did not furuish the means 
the work must stop, and ihey must avow 
State had not liberality enough or 


youth of the State'to open its pockets for 
their educational advancement. Heretolore 
they had been obliged to go abroad for 
their education, and tho-e who were too 
poor were hound to toil, with their 
honorable ambitions depressed, and no 
means to yratity their desire for 
knowledge, There were $80me 45, young 
Californians pursuing thelr scienfitic sfudies 
in Yurope, yet the experiment or gending 
the Ameyican boy abroad 
ſailed, Toney did not come up to the stangd- 
ard of the 
schools. He drew a dark picture of the ef- 
ſect of scuding young men abroad to finish 
their educations, and fall into dissipations 
without the restraints of home influences, 
He thought that this simple reason was $ut- 
ficient for keeping young men at home. 
Neither had thee young men been those 
who were the best masters of their own 
langua;re, or could give the best effect to 
words. He thought that the pictured ad- 
vantages of & loreigu education had been 
rreatly exaggerated, ang illastrated in elgs 
quent terms the necessity of constant £tudy 
to thoroughly understand Nis own language 
and nse 1t to advantage. He regarded the 
acquisition of foreign languages as 
accomplighment merely, and that no 
one could understand two languages per- 
fectly. He als9 deprecated the idea of 
bringing our young men in contact with 
other than Republican institutions. They 
would find elegance and richness abroad 
dazzled with the accidents of rank, and grow 
to look upon labor. with loathing and disre- 
spect; and they would come back un-Amer- 
icanized. It it was true that respect 
should be pgid to achieyement, and not to 
accident, the American Boy should be kept 
at home. The cflfects npon 80ciety were 
equally disastrous, when these influences 
permeated society, He urged that to edu- 
cate the boys abroad, to losing their pliysl- 
cal health, and exposing them to the teinpta- 
tions of foreign life, was wrong, and that 


Foe would be compelled to : 


University was where the people were, and | - 


While they wou!d be improyed and become 
taxable property, the State would be en- 
riched, and the more they produced to the 
University, the better it would be for the 
Siate, and pictured rome of the ad- 
vantages of the suecess of the University, 
in elequent, earnest language, He offered 
a resoIuiion that the Legislature donate to 
the University the sum of $500,000 from the 
OE of the tide lands about the bay of 
San Francisco. The resolution was adopted 


The Board then adjourned. 
——_ —o — 
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Tur NoRMAL Scnoo0l.—The Sacramento 


| Reporter urges the location of the State Nor- 


[mal School at that city. 
cogent. 


Here they are: 


Its reaz&ons Are | 
*« Tt, is the place ; 


'of meeting of the Legislature and State Ag- | 
|ricultural Society, of holding the DUProme | 
| Court, and the scat of the State Library. — 
| A great many people think the State Agri- 
| eultural Socicty would be profited by having ! 


[1 


[its meetings changed from Sacramento; and 


, what advantage it wonld be to persons train- 


' ing themselves for the profession of teacher 
'to attend tle sitting of the Supreme Court 


| 


| or Legislature, is difficult to ec. 


We are 


| entirely willing that Sacramento should re- 
'main the Capital and Keep the Supreme | 
Court, but we think she should be satisfied | 
with those. They are more than her location ! 
' and climate entitle her to, and are yielded to | 
her more out of admiration and sympathy : 


' 


' 
| 


| 
| 


bad entirely 


American ctuceated it our own / 


| 


: 


for the grand encrgy displayed by her in- 
domitable people in overcoming the diffi- 
cultics and disasters that have begirt them, 


* —_— 


than from the demands of sound policy. Let | 


her be eatisficd, lest she disgust the peoplc 


by a display of insatiable greedincss, yg. 
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| EDUCATIONAL © WORRY, 


Up. 


Was to Get 
Mr, Muthber or 
Verzes on the 
Three, 


K ate 


Yesterday afternoon 


coln School, on Fiſth strect 


the Principals and Teachers of the 5Chool De- 
partment. Several pupils of the Girls' High 
School and the Norma! School were prezent, 
8s they kindly offered to assist in the 8Xercises— 
the former by singing and the latter by giving an 
exhibition in calisthenics. Owing, however, to « 
misunderstanding by the different Committees 
they did not as8ist, and they nearly all left during 
the meeting, when they heard that they would 
not be invited to take part. | 
. The Ohairman, Mr. Mather, opened the meet. 
ing at a quarter pa3t tree, and called on Profes. 
gor Knowlton, of the Rincon School, who read 


an amusing poem, entitled T Her L - ys 
was well received. eter, which 


A Feminine Tempest Springs 


Meeting of the Teachers' instiinge- Who 
Up the Programme t— 
kenaedy f— 
Sobject—The Graces 


fs tne members of the 
Peachers*' Institute met at the Hall of the Lin. 
Amorg thoge 
pregent were Messrs, Mather and Holt of the 
Board of Education, Mr. Dorman and most, of 


PROFESSOR HUMPHREY ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


l 


| 


Af cas 
— 


wo PE OTE > 
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— 
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Professor Humphrey, of the Mission-street 
School, then addressed the Iustitute on © School 
Discipline.” We are unable, on account of the 
crowded state of our columns, to give more than 
& s8ynopsis of his intaresting and instractive 
paper. The gentleman does not believe in the 
entire abolishment of the rattan. He thinks the 
teacher will fail, who has the idea that he can 
treat truant and mischievons boys without pun- 
ishment of any kind, The following aro the 
modes of punishmert that he thinks should not 
bs nsed in schoot— The CHRONICLE concurs in 
his ideas on this 8nhject |—striking the papil with 
the hand or fist{ striking on the head; tying the 
hands: standing the pupils with the hands 
stretched ont horizontally; throwing a book, and 
the nse of nick-namos or slang phrases, The 
gentleman thonght that the following modes of 
punishment were preferable: Standing the pu- 
pi18 on the floor in the corner; placing them 316 3 
8ide seat and thereby making an example of 
them; informing their parents, and giving pub- 
liely credit marks. In extreme cages, where these 
would fail, he would use the rattan and the hand, 
The gentleman said that in all cages he found 
that the best plan was to «peak to the parents, &8 
they had more influence with the pupils, and 1t 
showed that the teacher took an interest in the 
progres of the gcholatrs, If this courss was 
taken great trouble would be dispensed with. By 
all means, interest your scholars when teacnang, 

The gentleman concluded amidst applanse. 

REMAFE.KS OF REV, C. 6G. AMES, 

Rev, C, G. Ames then addrezsed the Insti- 
tnte. He 8aid;: The greatest want in the 
schools of the United States is ** Wanted a goul 
in the 8chool room,” and without 1t a school can- 
not 8acceed. To teach with pleasure the teacher 
must be irterested in his profession. Teaching 
is & noble art, an art that theres seems to be & 
great doal of drudgery with, and it is 0 little 
appreciated by al), that, altnough the teacher 
takes an interest in 1t, it 13 @ hard hfe. The work 
done nvw will not «how immediately, but at ome 
fnturse period it will show. At the conciusion of 
his remarks the gentleman 8$1t dewn amid ap- 
planss. 

Mr. Denman, Soperintenden' of Public Schools, 
£aid that in future teachers would have to ad- 
here closely to the rules in tre Manual in regard 
to teaching one-half of the tme and letting the 
children stnudy the other hal. 

WR. SWETT DELINES, 

The Uhairman called on Mr Swebt, of the Den- 
ARE; bat that gent/enagn asked to be ex- 
cused. 


| 


—+—— AE an, on 


M158 KENNEDY 8 PROTEST, 

Miss Kate Kennedy,” Principal of the North 
CVosmopoliten School, then came forward, and 
having received permissl0n to spvak, read & 
paper, the Tain points of which we publish: 
** Ladios and gentlemen of the Teachers' Ingti- 
tnte—l was snrprised to 869 In an evening paper 
the progremme for this meeting, When I read 
it I thought there was 4 mistike, I was ap- 
pointed at the last meeting a8 & Committee to 
prepare a programme for this 


— we 


[1 
| meeting. I myself 
| and others weat t6 considerable tronble to pre- 
par- a programme, We wrote to several gentla- 
| men, wag promised to address ihe meeting. We 
| algo vicited the Giris' High and Normal Schools 
| and got them to take part in the exercises. They 
| prepared themselves, which took time and £ome 
| troable. to get up 801gs, etc. On Saturday when 
| [ «aw the programme in the paper 1 thought 
| there was 50me mistake, and made inquiries 
{ aboutit, I was garprised to fiad that Mr. Mather, 
the Uhairman of this meeting, had appointed & 
! Committee of gentlemen, and thocy ignored 
| the programme that we had prepared. 
| The ladies of ta» schools, who are precent, also 
{ are 86t agide by thezge gentlemen. 1 should not 
mention this, buy it is the zxecond time this gen- 
temoan has Served us this way. This, T 8uppose, is 
done becanss we ars women=—2s putting @ Woman 
on & Committee is a were farce. The prejudice 
that ex18ts aguinst giving chlarge of schools to 
ladies 18 ai80 to be found nherg in this meeting. 
[f jt had been the first time 1 should not have 
blamed any one, but 8% 1t 1= the second tire it 
has occurred, ] cannot help thinking sometbing 
was meartt. | Great applanse, ] 
MR. MATHER DECIDES THAT THE PROTEST 18 OUT 
OP PLACE, 

Mr. Mather came forward. swelling with ins. 
dignation and bardly able to maintain his com- 
pogure, and aid: © Ladies and gentlemen-—I did 
not know of the contents of this paper when I 
Kave permission to have it read. appointed 
three gentlemen to look after the matter. and 
until the present I did not know that any Com- 
mittee had the matter in charge. I muast vay 
the lady's communication is decidedly out of 
place, | Hiszes and applause. | 

The Charman said that be had not appointed 
any Committee for the next meeting, but would 
do 80 shortly anq male 't known to the public. 
After singing the doxology the meeting ad- 
Jo0nuraed for a month. 

A lady who was prezent during the intellectual 
$crimimage, and who was snpremely disgusted, 
11 4a mo1ent of inspirution perpetrated the fol- 
lowing: 

A WOMAN'S VIEW OF THE FXERCISEKS AT THE 
TEACHERS TNSTITUITE, LINCOLN S$CHOOL 
HALL. 


xn. 


"Sod Verne Nod,” 

| went to hear the children sing, 
t went to hear the teachers read, 
went to hear 07 viIetOry Won, 
| went to hear experiencs plead— 


— R— 


Plead for the heart taat trics and fails, 
FPl-4d for the sonl with feeble wing, 

Plead for compa3sion and not pain, 
Plead for the good in everything. 


I 82w © toree gracer” on the gtand, 
And every cone adainty man; 

| £1Wv & La! & down yetore, 
And £1tting Laere wether man. 


Grace number ons, with witching mien, 
Uallied forth the heroes of the hour, 
And women's words, low, oft and sweet, 
Were given with @ wondrous pewer. 

* 


Then followed © panizhment. and pain,” 
Not fists and palms, but good rat-tan ;"? 
To spare tae rod Will gpoil the child,” 
Was read and argued by a man. 


Then stepping forth, a reverend sirs 
Sought in his zeal the truth to find: 
The $24 8hall be the sCeptered power, 
And force, abased, bow down to mind.” 


Grace number three arose and gmiled, 
Suggosted mildly 8cme reforms; 


Provisions made 'gainst heat and cold, 
And dampness and the coming storms, 


9 PTE acres 


_ 


196. 


& 


To trespass on the od eee + 
She asked permis810n tO De Neary, 4 
"«* &omething is wrong 'twizt thee and me, 


Jost then and there a woman dared 


She 8gid ; then tarned there whera the 8t00d— 
Not on the Stand with graces three— 

(O zallantry ! where aave you flown ?) 
And then she spoke to them and me : 


« 7 drew a plan for recreation, 
To please, to charm, and £9 impart 
bf } xr Minas feeling— 
A genial low of kindly L9H Pe ; 
An hour when heart could tarob t© heart. 


«© ] find all changed, to my SUTPT186 ; 
Avd vet in 8ilenc®y won!ld I pass 


This slight to me and $13ters many, 
But 't1s ths second time, alas . 


' aq 4 > Ar | IR AF" - 2 3 »* Ft Y 1 *4 $ 
' &tatute of 0:ner mates have been under conderath 


| Clarkin, 19,, 549,) This language clearly indicates th 


FOURTESY OS HANCROFT Cltk 


VInshed were the brows of graces three; 

And number ons With pomp arone H 

And vowed the woman * out of place, 
And called © Doxology to 01089 — 


Amen ! 6b" WEAR 
REBECCA. 
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s Taylor vs, Pettibone, 16 14., 66.) 


| SUPREME COURT DECISIONS, 


| JANUARY TERM, 


Fay vs. Hawley [No. 1,997]. —The plaintiffs #1 

| Hawley and F$hiverick, and the process having Þ« 

8erVed only upon-Lawley, they recovered a judgime 

' which, aſter reciting that Shiverick had not been er 

| with process, avjudged that plaintiifs recover of b 

of the defendants the gun of money therein mention 

and that the plaintiffs have execution against the jc 

; property of both defendants and the separate prope 

| of Hawley, The present action was brought upon t 

udgment against Hawley alone, The defendant, in 

answer, se{s up the non-joinder of Shiverick, alleg 

| that the judgment sned upon 18 a joint judgment agal 
| both him and Shivyerick, 

The statute, in terms, anthorizes the entry cf a ju 
ment of the character of the one presented in this c: 
where 8uit 18 bronght on @ joint contract, aud one 

| More, but not all, of the defentants, are gerved w 


1 
£41 


| process, (Practice Act, Sec. 32.) The section provi 
| that **If the action be against defendants jointly 
| qGebted UPOrn AQ Contract, he = 1y pProcecd againet the 


| fendants Served, unless the Court otherwvise direct 
| that is to say, unless the Court requires the other ; 
' fendants to be seryed before proceeding to trial 
judgment, It bh does ** Proce: ( againet the Gelend 
served,” the section provides that he shall take ju 
ment against all of the defenGants, to be enfor 
against the joint property of all the defendants, «, 
the £eparate property of those served. By the term 
tiie statrte tho 1] SIIT30a DYOCECeds « nly Agun-t the 
| , and juuginent is entered against the 
| but not against those who were not served. The 
1s NOt £erved are not bound bythe judgment, 1, 
are they personally liable for its but 


" Fa : 
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atisfaction : 

Sainte provides that the property in which they 
Jointly interested with the other defendants may 
taken in execution for the satisſacition of the judgme 
This provizion of the 8&atute will hereafter be notice 

Wien cases inyolving this or shwilar provisions of t; 
it has been repeatedly held that the statute changed { 
common law rule, which is that in an action upon? 
joint contract the plaintiff must redoyer against all! 
none. (People vs. Frisbie, 18 Cal., 402; Leyis 1 
under the statutory rule the plaintiff may recover up 
a joint contract against ons, or any number less th, 
all of the joint <: btora; that is to say, he may ta, 
judgment in the usual form against those served, ar 
In addition, the judgment may be enforced against t. 
joint property of all the. joint debtors. But the jud 
ment 15 against thoze only who were scrved with p1 
Ce<s, 

The statute 
all the < 
the satls 


provides that the *f joint property *” 
fendant: may be taken in execution | 
{action 0: the judginent, but none of ti 
Cases Jn this Conrt defines auch joint property, 
Bowen vs. May (12 Cal,” 851) it is held that 
extate 1n land held by the defendants as tenar 
In common «id not con=titute *fjoint property ** of t] 
deſengants within the weaning of the thirty-<econd $6 
tion, but only an estate held in joiat tenantcy. V 
nave not noticed in any of the cazes in New York ti 
the question has been diztinetly pazseq upon, as 
what property constitutes the © joint property ** me} 
tioned in the statute ; but It is asknmed in several ca: 
Lat it is partnership property which is neant by th 
rm, (Mason vs. Dennison, 15 Wend., 6t; Mervin y 
Il, 23 Wend., $93; Sterne ys, 3entley, 6 Ho! 
r. 1,, 331). In Mason ys. Dennison It is said that tI 
term applies to the property which one Cefengant mig 
apply to tliz satisfaction of the debt, without cons11iti! 
iis Co-Contractor. Accepting the rextriction lndicat 
in that cate, or even limiting the meaning oft **joi 
property ** to partngersiip property of the persons 
leged to be joint debtors, we are utterly unable to + 
how 4 judgment that is to be enforced against the } 
terest in nach property ot a PEr=ON who bas not. bd 
ervel with proccss, and has not appeared in t! 


Vi 4 
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' 
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1 
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on the ground of fraud, failure 0: con Lderatl ] 
ord and satiefaction, etc, The Qetenuai 
Irnorant of the (lefen wes LJ 
| he may, et 
negligently or murposely, omit to present them. Ani 
whatever his answer may he, he only answers for 14 
<6lf, and there is nothing in the law regulating the a 
qui=ition or aisposition of joint property, V hich conſe 
upon one joint owner the right to defend act1o! « for | 
fellows. Unless it can be 820Wwn that SUC2 property 
1nder the ban of the law, a judginent which subjects 
execution the interest of & person who has aq no 0 
portunity ta be heard in the action, cannot be uph 
without violating principles which lie at the base ot : 


fer a 
Paymerit, acc 
who is &erved may be 
which his co-defeudants would rely, or 


judicial proceedings, IEG ; 
There have been 8everal cazes IN this ( ourt involy! 
the consideration of this statute, ant this queetion dt 
rot Secm to have been made, hut the alidity ol { 
<#atute ems to have been tacitly asSumed, This ca 
mient., perhaps, have heen Qisposed of without noticn 
the question ; but, convinced as we are that the pr: v] 
ion of the statule cannot stand consistently with 1 
Con<titution or with principles of jurizpructence of wn 
verzal recozuition, we avail ourselves OL tie Pres 
Oppor! anity to expres Our dizapprobatiou O07 THC | r 
vizicn of the statute under consideratice. In \e 
York the validity of a similar <tatute is recognized, ai 
actions on the judgment have been MAINtame L @TA10 
the defendants not servei. (Dando Vs, Lremper, 
Johns., F{; Bank of Cojumbla vs. Newcomb, 6 Id, #+ 
In the subseque? 
4c of Marvin vs. Kumbel (43 Wend.), It was Cons} 
ered that the authority of those cases Was HINGINg uÞ« 
the Court ; but it is evident from the opinions Geilver 
> #he _case, and particularly that of 47, Juztice Br 


lor art " 
f , of " L 


I, 


University of California, 


requirements of $19 Uniyersity. 


als0 present, | 
Chair), Rogers, ieed, 
Hammond, Stebbins, Archer, Sachs, 
Felton. 3 
tures, as read by the Secretary : 


RECAPITULATION. 


__— ——— 


Total amount of expenditures from June 


expenditures from the years 187) and 1571; 


Dae from State Treasurer on account of 
proceeds of 8ale of tido and over- 


From which deduct proceeds of 8ale of 
Agricultursl OUCutlege lands, which 
cannot be used ſur building or current 
SEOURIOD. coco veb55: ob tb chloe ate bii3e th dbhodnatorngh 


ESTIMATES, 


The estimated cost of the Universi'y Build- 
ings, atcording to the plans adopted by 
the Regopts, including compensation ot 
Architects aud Superintendoant of COon- 


Estimated cost of additional improvements 
Of SIKQ....... oo ooo eo rer 05508 r05000 250000200550 cenemted 
Estimated cost of water works, including 
BED coommertnecete ooedatntn iiiliots cha e<po oct 
Estimated expenditures for Library and ad- 
ditional apparitus and for equipment of 
PU | NOSE LIES TIER, i571 NBS > he 
Batimated cost of farnishing the new Uni- 
Sant. Bolonge,, EE enaarece 
Required for fixed expenses of Unirersity, 
pay of Protessors and officers and rent 
during tho next two years, prior 10 meot- 


Miscellaneous eXDens68, SBF.... o cre cr ep reepeeecs 


| | Deficiency to be provided for... $219,011 | 


Abls and cloquont «peeches were made by Mes8rs. 
Stebbins, Doyle, Felton, Archer and Tompkins, 1n 
which were given the bistory of the Univerzity and 
the future course which had been marked out for 


ie acti 
can be waintained. It is a cardinal prinetple of jur 
prudence that @ judgment $lall not bind or conciudse 
Nan, either 171 I &pect to his person Or Property, TRabve! 
he has had his day in Court. No person shall be « 
prived of life, liberty or property without due proce 
ot law, 8ys the Constitution ; but this principle is ol: 
than vritten Constitutions, and, without invoking t 
Conetitutional declaration, every Pers0n may, as 
mailer of common right, insst that he be bet 
before judgment npasxes, Wl! 
binds, clurges, or injuriously affects his person or | 
extate. It is no answer to cay that the judagmert ailec 
only the joint property of the d-fendants—property th 
either of the debtors might apply to the eatisſaction 
the clnmon debt—for that assumes that the defengan 
are joint debtors, and that may be to the defenda? 
Wa 18 not *erved the vital point of the controvers;} 
He may be ready to admit every allegcation ot the con 


I his own Gefencse 


platnt, except that he is « party to the contract ; or 
way even aqinit the contract, and yet be ready, It 2! 
* % *% 


opportunity were prezented, to make & gnccessrul « 


5 


NT, 


_—_ R 4 _— << & «© SS = + 


one of the institution of lzarning of the land- 


the Board: 


Resolved, That the Legislature be, and are here- 


it by the hrezent Board of Regents. They all boped 
that the Legislature would give it 8pch aid as would 
enable them to make the University of Callforgys 

© 


following roesolution was ananimously adopted by 


a 


By telegraph on Wednesday evening I informed 
you of the conference of the Board of Regents of 
the University of California wit members of the 
Legzislature relative to the condition and future 
Tho meeting, 
which was held at itie Asembly Chamber, was well 
attended, a considerable number of Senators being 
Preseni—kegents Holden (in the 
Haliidic, Merritt, Doyle, 
| Tompkins, 
M 688, Butterworth, Hager, Bowie, Raiston and 
Following 18 the 8tatement of expendi- 


FS of © YER FSFE. PRES OT 
Salaries of Frofes80Tr8....... .oooooooorecoconerececce £14702 19 
Apparatus and library ........-c5-c+5c05 e550 50066 10; 720 B7 
Improvements and buildings............- 19,455 
Rea HEnoOUS.. ciocies rodhreid oe ddretedectbectiectococts”. Sebi 


54 
U2 


3th, 1368, to January 26th, 1869............... 82,994 13 
Following is the estiinatoe given of receipts and 


Cash ou hand January 2bth, 1S7U...c.. 4... $115,021 11 | 


FROG oY O77 © NEE A EL ate oye I ooo 


WE—EIEIEIE——— 2  ———— 


Totak.....f. CNS CS ..0086,00 11] 


27,640 00 


Leaving funds at dispoeal of Regonts......$187,31 1h 


OO —C—_— 
OO S—— 


Stomotion, is: i eee oe or cen SRRODD0 
10,000 
20,000 


( 
10,00 
25,000 


ing of next Legislature.............-++-+4+7+0006 91,392 
10,00 


Amount needed in 1570 and 1871.................. $46,994 
| Amount, &8 above, at disposal of Regents... 187,38) « 


by, requested to donate to ths University of Cali- | 
fornia the 5m of $509,000, from the proceeds of tho | 


ale of ti 


A- 


ands aboutthe Bay of San Francisco, 
AL WI: Y/ JO FRquilily, 
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EBUCATIONAL., 


99 506 W—_ 


nedication of the Giris' High School—The Bulld- | 
ing—Interesting Kxercises—Addresses by DF. | 
Stillman, J. HM. Burnett, Prof, Carr and Fey, 
noratlo Stebbins—Ode, Le, 


7 Fra FLO | 
| Ran Francisco, as the Queen City of the Pacifio 
| Const, may well feel proud of her educational 87 8- 
tein and tho liberality wiih which £10 imparts 
-acticgl ecucation to the rising gezeration. There 


[p2 T1811 nog —— 
13 perhaps, no city on the continout of its ag, £129, 


' 07 2UWber of inhabitants, that can bogs: of & OT: 
[thorough 8y8tem, OT point with pride to we > 
| nymber of monuments ereoted to the Cause Or pov 
ular £4ugation a5 Our MNetropo:ie, 
| THE GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL, 

The last of these, the Qirls' High Johoo! 
has just been completed and dedicated wt 
| jmposing Ceremonies for tho ues and paryoons 9 
| gnick it has bean erected, in January las! & ” 
| desoription of the building was pubiished 16 © 
ALTA. Jt is 8ituatod on the -goutheast. Corner 01 
18h and Stockton 8treets, is three "8tor1es, WILN A 
\\ubstantiat brick foundation, The building 18 56 
'by 92 feet, with two wings, and has our Izrge | 
doorways. It is weil furnished, Ngntes and yon || 
 tilated throughout with all the modera 1wprove 
ments. Oa each of ine first and 860ond 8tories are 
ſour class- rooms with wardrobes elegantly fur 
1ishod; tegehers' rovms, ofc. Tho third 8tory c0n- | 
ins an 68800 bly r00m 54 by 55 feet, ard rwo Clate* | 
+0093 With eliditg doors 80 65 to farnish ono large 
hail 54 by £0 teot. 


THE DED!CATION, 


The interesting exercizes of the dedication, 
which have been anxiously and patiently awaited 
'0r wonths, took piave yesteraay aftern00D, 0612» 
nercing at balf part two 0'0 00F, Tae eXxerclees 
virg hold in the large a8%embly ball On the {bird 
1107, which Was crowded with the friends of eduy- 
4:12 2nd parents of the pupils. On the wert eid9 
{thy hail were *eated the young ladies of the! 
«03001, neatly attired, On the plaitorm Were beat: Fi 
Procident Burnett, Direciors Silllmen, DNaW, or, | 
[awkins, Siuton and Mather; Supt. Denman, Roy. 
Dr. Stobbins, P:of. Carr, thy, Lucky, Col. Bolt, and 
hs principal, B. H. Holmes. President Barnett 
Prosided, and the exeroiges Wero Commence! by a 
chant from the «chool, Mi:zs Moroney preeicing at 
he piano, Tois wes followed by 
P?ESENTATION OF THE KEYS, BY 9. D. B, STILLMAN, 
CHAIRMAN OF TUR COMMITTEE ON HIGH AND NOR» 
MAL SCHOOLS, TO J. M. BUKNETT, PRESIDENT OP 


THE BUARD CF EDUCATION. | 
Mr. PxzsIDKNT;—To you, roprecanting the Board 


of Eanoation, on rokatt of the Committee op High 
«zn4 Normal Schools, Inow deliver theee keys, the 
«9 19bcleof that gtewardship which we gurrender to 
\your keeping, that, in your officigl capacity, you 
| may dedicate this edifice to the sacred purpuses of 
| Popular kcQuestion. 
| the want of a 8nitable building for the purposes | 
of the Girls' High Sebool was 8evereiy felt from 
\ihs date of its loundation in Msy, 1834, bnt the 
| prez2nure for accommodations for the Primary 
; Sehovile eaused delay from Feer to Fear until Its 
erection becamo an imperative Bnecavs8i'y, In 
| Auzuet, 1868, the plans of tnis buiiding were 
| alopted, but it, was not until Juno, 1869, that a 
/ rezvIutions of the Board was paced 1or its imme- 
(1+16 EGcrection. 

From trat times until the prezent every oſfort has 
h2vn made nader the eble gtpervigion of Mr. W1l- 
1412 Craine, the architect; ts puzh it forward to 
completion. £ 

Tae ite of the building was chosen with refer- 
ence to its acoessi bility trom all parts of tho oity, 
[t js gnfficieatly elevated $0 zecure pure air, aband- 
ant light, and & commanding view of the city and 
its neighboring waters, Its capacity 18 degigned to 
accomodate four hundred pupils with capsbility to 
16076489 to five tkuudied, At prezent and vniil the 
ro0u shall ve required for the high s8cnool proper, 
the first floor is appropriated to the uss of the 
training 0ia88es of the Normal School conneoted 
with tho girls' high school. Strict economy has 
been obgerved in tho details of the plan, and 
1015i8tent with sirength and durability, It has 
Leon built of wood and its constroctoin 18 such that 
wil caus2 for a panic is removed; the earthquake 
Way come With a vyioience yet unknown and ng 
danger is pot8ible tc the occupants —12y, if it work: 
vos:tble for a Titan to 8eiz2 this edifice at ono of 
its angles and ghaks it until every pane of glazs 
#23 ghivered in its 8ash and every :quare foot of 
Plazter wers thrown down, tho buiiding would not 
08 0therwise t1jared, 

Tho building, such as it is, 92s degigned by Mr. 
Win, Crane, and the execution of the plans 
”as performed by Mr. Canaries Quinn, and he bas 
tithfuily perforined his contract. 

Lhe turnishing of it, by the ger erons confidener of 
49 Beard was left wittout restr:iction to me, How 
27 your confidence wes well-plzcod is for you 
t Jadye, I bave borne in wiva that the wants 
it the Department are gieat, end that many of the 
e49018 are 8tiii beld in Ecvels that are @ reproach 
to tho city; and I hold that the man who woutd 
-quznder tho funds of the School Dopartment, co 
vard to get, and £0 tacregly et apart tor the edn- 
0:10 of our children, 18 a+ bad 83 & common 
nief, At the awe tire I have borne in 
mind that this edifice is to be devoted to 
i2e education of our daughters ata reriod in their 
11Ve8 When most 8vecoptible to the inflaences of re- 
:n9ment., Hers woe are ts cive them the laet im- 
M763813N3 ere they g0 forth to as8nme thoir various 
'£14t1008 In Bociety as Women, and to form ani 
a9oity tho public tasts. I have been cateful, 
{herefore, as far as consiftent with our limited 
1eans, to 8urrornd them with otjects and color: 
that would nt cif-nd a r:fined taste. _ 

to the hills which have been' and will be pre- 
-onte1 for farniture I catl your closest gorutiny. I 
nave deemed it the truest economy to procure the 
vest of every article required, and at tho low- 

48, rates the market cont? afford, E 


Gone, thou good and 


jx0n oan but congratulate yourzelves. 


city, 


bo 


Ihe desks were mads by Mr. Palinzr, who has 
exccnted his work in a manner that cannot be 
eurpazgeed, Al this which as, you cact your eyes 
about YOu, Way ern 20 iittils cost an amonnt of 
peragn 1 atteyiion that I could not have antici 
pate,d but which I do wot regret. My rewa:' d 


9.10 the approving Smiles of the youtkitul 
fyces that have been long turned in hope 
ard faith to this enterprie»—hopes iong 


detorred byt at length realized. radient aug 
tics of pnzoners egcaped from their GaUtgen 
into 8uBlight and freedom. A part of my reward is 
prospective—when I hail #65 my daughters drink- 
ing irom this Pierian 8pring, aud marching hand 
iv hand with the datghters of the Kepuvliic, to 
take their places in that wider and higher plain 
that the fature hes in 8tors for them, and which is 
zOt tneptiy prefigured in this transition from the 


| 04d bnilding to tbe new. 


The Speaker, at the conclusion, was grooted 
with hearty epplause, 
REMARKS BY PRESIDENT BURNETT, 
Presideat Burnett replied snbstautially as fol- 


| Iows : 


As thoe;reprezentative of the Board of Eduga- 
tion I recervo these keys, and say to you © Well 
lvithful Chairman of the 
Bizh Schools,” and aleo to the Committee that 
they may congratulate thewmgelves on this mong- 
ment to oanzcation. There may be many unbleas- 
ant Cuties incumbent upou you as & Board, but 
th5re are «!8 mauy pleasant oceazions. When 
you think you have been the guiding #tar of this, 
Pupils and 
[eacners 1n the itigh Sohool, let me 8«y to you, 
{hot to Dr, Stiiiman you owe theo advautayzes you 
now occupy, Had it not been for him, 1t might 
have been a long time before you occupied your 
bew building. Public sc200}s have become & part 
of American Institutions. Twenty yeers ago John 
Pelion ard bis- lady were employed to 8tart 
the foundation of the s&yst&@m we now poxeess. | 

Phese bave gradually inoreazed, until at pregent 
San Francieco ttands ahead of apy city west of tho 
rocky Mountains. In 1856 the first High :choot 
W448 eitabiighed, with Mr. Holmes as Princips!, and 
#Ith sixty pupils cf both gexes; and now you haves 
tho rexnit of the liberatity of the citizens of this 
This 18 the first building erected and d<dica- 
(04 expreesiy for girls, and next 8e28i0n we expect 
to fill it with them alone. It has long been a ques- 
tl1onu of dieoens8iun Rs to tho reparation of the goxes, 


and is to-day, and a great difference sf 041nion 
provails, Ladies and gentlemen, this building was | 
eonstructed for & noble purpose. The morality of 

ihs community depends upon the instruction of the 

#1119, Lneir iofluence arcund the firesice is very 

great, and the example get by them very benefi- 

oial, In conoclazien, 88 a repregentativo of the 

Board of Eiucation, I now dedicats this building 

Oo the cauco of humanity, morality and popular 

elucatlion. (Avpplauss,.) 


Next a duet and oborus © Sweet Visiona of 
Chiidaocd” was excellently rendered by Misses 
Mocre ani Pattersvn, the 8chook joining is the 
eborus, Profe:8or Carr, of the Univeraity of Cali- 
fori1a, was,next incroduced and delivered a mos: 
2010, exhaustive adiress repiete with interost, ani 
Was i13tencd ty wita marked attention by the au- 
dienco. From want of 8pace we aro compelled to 
omit this addregs, The :6:00l thon 8ang tho *' Ded- 
icatton Cade” geleoted for the o2cagion. 


REV, HORATIO STEBBIN'S REMARES, 


Rov. Horatio Stebbings was next introduced, and 
delivered one of his utual interesting addrea80s, 
waich was received with appiause. He substay- 
tially sa1d: 

It 18 not enupposible that I can add much to the 
ontgusiasm of this occasion, and it were not well for 
mo to nndertats to dizcuss the principle of edaca- 
tion. It 13 the largest #ubject that any humzen 
mind car Contemviaie., 'The opening of this boau- 
tiful evitfice, the opening of theze doors, surely must 
makes you, children, tho moet beloved of all. And 
you, members of the Board of Education, have done 
woll to appear here 1n your official capacity, 
at the opening of the School, 'Che guardians 
of public educstion come nearer the hearts of the 
peopie of any public officer, and probabiy theres 
18 0 official ccoupation 80 distinet end emphatic 
as tho Board of KEluoation. Young Mizzes, 1 841 
not discu3s the woman question With you. Fathers 
and mothers, I sha:il nor discuss with you huw far 
you 8hall carry the eduoztion of your diughtere. 
Young Miz8%s, let me evjoin on you, as you as8c:nd 
theso 8t6p8, 88 you Come from your homes, to bring 
that faithful and azpiring heart that 1s the joy of 
your parents, aud the prids of your tcackers, and 
to cultivate those virtues that are tho standards of 
womanhood. I congratulate you, friends, and you, 
Mr. ttoimes, Principal of this S2h001, and als0 you, 
young ladies, upon the beautiful edifice you now 
poes#8, and in conclusion, 1 give you iny benedic- 
[104 and Wy Praise, | 

The Schoci next sang ©f Fatherland Rot ia God's 
Own Hands;” which was followed by thu cioxing 
s0ng, duet and chorus, * Let us Lend Songs of Re- 
Joicing,” 


Tho audience wero then digmissoed with a bene- 
diction by Rev, Mr. Stebvins, 


[ 


f 


The cxerc:!8es throughout wero attentively lis- | 


tened to ard highly plogzed the ardionon, who at 
the clozo ware a thorough examination of the 
Duilding. "8% 

Prof, Ellis H. Holmes is the Principal of the 


% 


ivg their block of land in Oakland, bounded by 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Ear 3 57 0 


MEETING OF THE BUARD OF REGENTS, 


— 


The University and the Grammar Schools—The 


College of California In Debt—Its Lands Offered | 


for Sale—Improyement of the Uniyersity 
Grounds—A President to be Flected— Yacancies 
Filled—Bullding to be Commenced, elc., etc, 


A moeting of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
'8ity of California, was held at tloir rooms yesterday 
afternoon, Progent—GQov. Haight in the Chair, and 
 Regonts Rogers, Fi:zgerald, Hallidis, Merritt, 


Hammond, Stebbins, Compkins, Moss, Butterworth, 
Hager, Powis, Ralston and Folton, 


RESIGNATION WITHDRAWRN, 


The Prezidont announced tho rexignation of Re- 
gent Ealston, as a mombor of the Executive Com- 
wittoo, : 

Therenpon a motion was unanimously adopted, 
for Mr. Ralston to withdraw his resignation, which 
was complied with, 

VACANOIES FILLED, 

The Pragidenat then filed yacanmes in the Boild- 
ing Committes, a8 follows: Hager vice Doyle, re- 
rigned; Morritt vice 'Compkins, resigned ; Lieut, 
Gov. Bolden completes the Com mitteo. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. Butterworth reported ihe resignatition of H, 
L. King as Superintendent of Construction of the 
University Buildings. 

Apphoations to fill the vacancy, were read from 
J. W. Duncan, V. Tacodoro Jacobus and A. Win- 
gard, On motion of Mr. Moss, the seloction of the 
Saperintendent of Congtruction was roferred to the 


Executive and Building Committees jointly, with | 


powerto engage and Higohnrge—(under the !aw re- 
gently paged, all work w:ll have to be done by day 
lahor, instead of being let out by contract ; waick 
will make it noces*ary for the Duper:ntendeat to be 
on the grounds continually), - 

THE GROUNDS IMPROVED, 


Mr. Merritt, from the Committees on Grounds and 
Baildivgs, reported that » large amount of work 
had been done on the Univereity grounds, and 
trees 8et out which were growing. 'Ihe work has 
heen completed #0 far as is intended for the pres- 
ent, and the force dischargod with the exception of 
four men, who are to attend to the pruning of the 
trees and other neces%ary work. 

Mr. Butterworth tendered his resignation as a 
member of the Committes on Grounds ard Build- 
ings, whereupon the President aprointed Mr. Moss 
;0 fill the vacancy. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Fitzgeraid offered the following, which was 
xdopted:; 

WHERKas, A more intimate connection of the 
Univereity echools with the public schools of the 
State is desirable; therefore, 

Res8olved, That the Faculty of the University be 
and they aro hereby requested to propose & plan by 
the org«snigation of a fitch class or otherwise, which / 
Shall bring the Uaiversity schools in direct rela- 
tion with tho Grammar echo01s of the State, 

On motion of Mr. Batterworth, the revolution 
was referred to the Committees on Instructicn, to 
consult with the Faculty and report at the ncoxt 
moeting. 


DAY FIXED FOR THE ELECTION OF A PRESIDENT, 


Mr. Hager introluced the following, which was | 
adoptel | 

Resolved, That a specisi meeting of ths Board of | 
Regents þ» held on the third Tuezday of June next 
to elect a President of the University, and that a 
committee of three be appointed by the Chair, to 
nollect information aud report to the Board, to aid ' 
in acoompliching this parpo3e. 

On motion of Mr. Hager, Governor Haight was 
geleoted as Chairman of ihe committee. 

The Chair appointed Messrs, Hager and Tomp- 
kins as the other two membors of the committees, 

Pending the discussion of tho above resolation 
the Regents exprezsed themeelves decidedly in 
favor of obtaining theo eervices of the best man 
poegible, and the Committes appointed is to com- 
muaicate with the aost ewinent men in the coun- 
try who would bo likely to accept the portion, 
Among thoze mentioned for the Presidency was 
General Berjamin Alyord, now at Omaha, a gentle 
man of the higheet attainments, an author, aud of 
decided executive ability, 


THE LANDS OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, 


A eomwur i2ation was received from Col. A. J. 
Coffee, on behalf of the College of California, offer- 


em ee COIs 


Twelfth, Thirteenth, Frauklin and Websterstrests, 
known as tho 'I'welfth-street block, consisting of 
81 70-100 acres of land, lyiog immediately east of the 
University tract, and 120 acres of undivided, or 


: 


| 
| 
| 


| mountain land, lying ex5t of the last named tract. 
| Lots from Nos. 1 to 11, incinsive, in block B. in 


School, which numbers 170 pupils, as81sted Þy 81x | traot No. 80. Lot 49, in block F, and lots from Nos. 


competent lady teachers, 
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20 to 32, inciusive, in block D, all in the immediate 
vicinity of the University tract, and containing 
16 80-100 acres, exclusive of adjacent streers, for the 


£4 "um of $55,030, being about the amount of the in- 


debtedness of ths College of California. If it is 

thought inexpedient to purchasse the liast named 

RT hen they offer other prpperty tor the s2um of 
10 


The lsa%e of the University expires on the 14th cf 

uly next, and the B ard of the Collegs of Califor- 
nia is not in a Coudition to renew ths leazs, as the 
oreditorz are 80 pressing, they ares compelled to sell 
tbo Oakland block at an early day. 

If tho Board is not dispoeed to bay the Ozkland 
blocks, then they offer the land adjoining the Uni- 
versity tract, eastward, for the &8um of $18,00, con- 
taining the 82u;ce of water 8upply, £0 essential to 
the enterprise, 
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[11 is free to all, and now gives instruction in 
[ne branches of an ordinary collegiate edu- / 


ceeding immediately to the construction of the 
Univereity baildiogs. 


| 
| 
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THE KEXKCUTLVE COMMITTEE EMPOWERED TO ACT, 

Mr. Butterworth offered the following, which 
was adopted : ; 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be au- 
thorized to accept trom ihe Collego of California a 
conveyance to the University of their properties, 
upon +tuch terms and conditions 28 they may deem 
proper and to ths bet interests of the Univyersty. 


BUILDING TO BE COMMENCED. 
A debate then aroso as to the expediency of pro- 


Objections were made by s0me members that tho 
funds on hand wero insufficient, -and they disbe- 
lieved in the idea cf commencing and then 8top- 

1 If way. 
$7 he oP moved as the sene of tho Board: 
That the txecutive Committee be instructed to 
procead forthwith -s far 2s the means of the Board, 
providently expended will allow. | 

Mr. Moss moved to lay the mot1on on the table. 

O*«L . 

4 Mai. Hammond offered the following $nbstitute, 
which was accepted by Mr. Filzzerald: _ 

Rezolved, That the Executive and Building Com- 
mitiees be instructed to cause the foundation 0 
the Agricultural building to be [aid without delay, 
and all necessary preparations be made for the 
formal laying of ine coryer-8:0ne of the University. 

The ayes and noes being demanded by Mr. Moss 
5n the sabstitute, with the following regult: | 

Ayos—Fitzgerald, Merrit, Ho mmond, Stebbins, 
Butterworth, Hager, Bowe and Felton. 

Noes—Haight, Hallidie and Mos3, 


nn" 


The Board thereupon adjourned. 
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Education. 

The Californians are well educated as 
mass, probably better than any other com- 
munity oFequal number in the world. The 
adults have nearly all come five thousand 
miles, at an expense too great for the poor- 
est cl1ass to afford; and the trip was one that 
attracted the intelligent and enterprising, 
The Californians who cannot read are very 
lew; and their travels, participation in very 
active business, and intercourse With intel- 
gent men from many nations, have sharp- 
ened their wits, They read much and are 
zenerally liberal in their opinions. The 
, scho0ls and schoo0l-houses of San Francisco 
are among the best in the United States. 
The law requires that room and tuition shall 


———__—_———— 


| . . , . , 
| be provided in free public schools for all the 


children in the State, and not one child in a 
hundred that desires a common school edu- 
cation fails to find accommodation. In San 
Francisco alone more than $500,000 are spent 
annually on the public s8chools, The free 
education »f the State, in addition to read- 
ing, writing afd arithmetic, includes alge- 
bra, geometry, history, rhetoric, chemistry, 
physiology, natural philosophy, French 
German and latin, 'There is an excellent | 
Normal School to prepare young men and | 
women tor the profession of teaching. The 
University of California, which may be con- | 
[ered part of the educational system of the | 
Slate, has not yet got under full headway. 
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cation, The plan on which it is founded is 


\ory comprenhensive; and when carried out, 


A Of 


Py 
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Francisco compares 1favorably in learning, 


ability and tone with that of the greatest 
| centres of civilization; and the city has one 


lite.ary monthly which is not inferior to 
any otler puſlication of the Kind. 
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AN EXPENSIVE KIPERIMENT CONTEMPLATED, 


4 Pugs 6 (FO 

One would gupffose, from the trepidation 
manifested Ly” g0me of our contemporariet 
in commenting on the zchool-book question, 
that there was danger that the State Boar 
of Kducation had proposed the expensiv« 
experiment of making & radical change 17 


the list of books now in uee in the State. | 


Numerous are the protests and 8olid th: 


arguments which have been made agains! | 


this vague proposition, just as though there 
was & real intention on the part of 80me 
body to make these sweeping changes forth 
with, Even the San Francisco School Boar: 
has caught the alarm, and, at its 8e8810n Or 
the 17th inst., pass8ed the following preamb!- 


and re80lutions: 

WarrrEas, By an amendment to the School Law 
pa-R3d a" the last 8288l0n of the Loegis!ature, th: 
city of San Francis), in the matter of ad»pring 
uniform 8eries cf text books to bs used in th 
Pab is Schools. is placed under the control of th: 
State Board of Fducation; and, whereas, by th: 
antion « f the State Board, already taken, the pu 
p.is in 04r Public Srhools, at the beg noing Of 1+ 
80ho01 year in Jaly n*x!?, will be required to pur- 
chage new text Hooks, 1n grammar and geography 
thereby involving an expense to parents of nv! 
lezs than $20 01) : ; 

Regolved, That in view of the depress*d condi 
ti-n of businezs, and the inat lity of larg> num 
bers of parents ts purchase new books, and In con 
zideration of the fact th .t the text books now 1! 
146 are *atisfactory, both to parents and teacher: 
we 4ppeal most respsctfu'ly to the State Board ©! 
Kdaration to make no cnanges at pregont whic! 
shall cause any additional expense to the £ca00): 
of San Francisco. 


We have called the innovation which has 
been hinted at rather than proposed, an ''ex 
pensive experiment;'” for after all is said, 1! 
is but an experiment, for no 800ner doe3z the 
practice of making such changes receive the 
8anction of apy Board, than the next zac 


ceeding one, pleading due precedent, ins18ts | 


upon adopting anew list of books, thus practi- 
cally declaring that the experimeut of try- 
ing those already in use has failed, and a new 
list musb- be tried, But .we have little fea 
that 8uch an action will now be taken by the 
parties in power, It is monstrous to 8uppos 
that on the slight pretext that 80me immate- 
rial improvements have been made in text- 
books, all those in nse are to be at once 8wept 


out of the schools as 80 much useless rub- | 


bish, involving parents and guardians in ad- 
ditional expense. If the list in use for the 
last four years had been left entirely un- 
changed, that would have argued that the 
previous Board had” been proved” infallible 
in their election, and that no improvements 
had taken place in the preparation of text- 
books for schools. Nobody need be sur- 


State, 


Writings. 


| (he iInstitution will deserve to take rank with 
[Ne great universities of Europe; and the ed- 
Leational s&ystem of California will be more 


; colplete and more liberal than any now in 
| EXISLence, | 
Public libraries are numerous and rela- | 
The Mercantile | 
| Library has 27,000 volumes, the Mechanics' 
£5,000, and the Odd Fellows! 20,000—all of 


tively large and excellent. 


Sal are a number 
Sinaller, The Mercantile Library Building 
Is one of the tinest of the kind in the Union, 

Notwithstanding the brief period that has 
elapsed since California was organized as a 
she already literature of 
acknowledged merit. A number of valua- 
ble books have been Written on the hNIStOry, | 
law, resOurces, industry and physical char- 
acteristics of California, 


Francisco; and there 


has 'a 


Several of eS8ay- 
humorists, poets and critics have 
lere gained enviable reputations by their 
The newspaper 


ISts, 


pPress of San ' 
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prised, therefore, that the present Board has 
s6lected new works on grammar and geogra- 
phy, which have superseded those generally 
in u8e, even though these changes have beer 
made at s0me cost, 


it would be years before a similar tax would 
be laid upon parents and guardians, Under 


And this was more read- | 
ily accepted a8 it was naturally ag8umed that | 


d 


this 8tate of facts, the judgment of the gen- ! 


tlemen who constitute the State Board was 
cheerfully received, 

If, however, there is any ground for the 
a4:s8Umption that there is danger of the Read- 
ors, Spellers and Arithmetics being thrown 
a8ide for & new list, we g8hall feel obliged 
to protest most earnestly against any such , 
apparent caprice taking the place of sound 
judgment in the administration of public af- ! 
fairs, Naturally enough, as the-adoption of 
the present list did not extend further than | 


July, 1870, the temptation to make changes | 
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in the interest of those whose books were not 
included in that list, 1s strong in the mind: 
of any spoecial friends of such publishers why 
may chance to: be members of the Stats 
Board. And as the repregentatives of thes« 
publishers are zealous in even the moet 1e. 
gitimate progecution of their own intereste. 
we may look for much pressure to be brought 
upon the Board. Bat, whatever may bs the 
considerations urged upon individual mem. 
bers of the Board, we cannot believe that «! 
majority is in favor of taking 8uch action as | 
would involve the people of the State in an| 
expense of $79,000, as 1s extimated, especially | 
when the arbitrury change which has been 


hinted at would 'be used against the Board | 


hereafter as an accugsation of weakness or 
venality in office, | | 

This whole question of frequently chang- 
ing books is & gore one to our people, who! 


baye been most grievously oppreaed, In| 


other days, the text book 8s which were uzed | 
by the elder children of any family were in 
turn taken up by the younger ones as they 
advanced, Of course this is all impossible 
now, and nobody expects that rapid imvrovye- 
ment 8hall not be made in school books, as 
well as in all other helps to knowledge. Buy 
it is natural that parents, who remember the 
old way of doing things, should be impatient 
with the frequent arbitrary and expensive 
changes made nowadays, by reason of which 
it is impossible for any scholar to go through 
more than &a 8ingle term of school without 
being obliged to throw away one set of now 
books and buy another, It is to be hoped 


that the State Board will speedily relieve |. 


the public mind of thy very general appre- 
hension which exists, by adopting the list for 
the next four years, without further changes, 
and thus give us rest from this vexed question 
antil 1874, 
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MEETING OF 4 BOARD OF REGENTS—UNIYER- 


SITY BULLDINGS TO BE KRECTED BY DAY 
LABOR—A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT TO 
BE-XSTABLISHED, 


The Board of Regents of the University of Cali-. 
fornia, met at two o'clook yesterday afternoon, at. 
their office, Present—Gov. Haight in the chair; 
Regents Rogers, Fitzgerald, Hallidie, Merritt, 
Dovle, Hammond, Archer, McKee, Tompkine, | 
Mots, Butterworth, Hager, Ralston and Felton. | 

The terms of office of Regents—Merritt and 
Sachas—having expired by limitation, Gov. Haight 
has reappointed Mr. Merritt. 

AGRICULTUR&L COLLEGE TO BE BUILT BY DAY LABOR. 
One of the main objects of the meeting was the 
consideration of the torty bids presented in 80- 
cordance with the advertisements for the beilding 
of the agricultural college. f 

At a joint meeting of the Fxecntive and Build- 
ing Committees, hela yesterday morning, the whole 
watter was referred back to the Board, without 
action, to decide whether to have the work done by 
60ntract or day labor. G 
The Jutioiary Committees of the Roard, cont” 
ing of Mesrs. Hager, Felton and Tompk1i: s, had 
given an opinion that the Board was not bound to 
have the work done by the day, as the Unireralty| 
building 'waz not & public building within the! 
meaning of the Act pa8sed by the Leg:s!ature. | 
— To save all trouble that might ari56 0 RL rudery-c | 
in reference to lsbor, the: Secretary was 1n8truvtes | 
to con uit with the Attornez*General and obtain! 
his opinion on the law, which was read and 18 45. 
totlows: 

OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY: GENERAL» 


ATTORNEY GENRRAL'S OFFICE, _ t 
SACRAMENTO, May 24th, 1870 


Andrew J. Mou'!der, Secretary Board of Regents, #6 


Dxzar S1Rr: Your eoteemed favor of the 23d int 
00N!/aining & copy of the Act, entitled ** 4 a 
relation to Labor and Materials on the Pu 
Buildiagg o the State of California,” appro 
Apiiti'4th. 1370, ant ovonveytts tho interrog at; 


prong 


' - 
: 

i 

z 

' 

| 

| 


the Board of Regents of the Uaniver-ity ot Cali 


07 CALIFORNIA. | 


i 


.-- 


nia, © Whether this Jaw is binding upon the Board 
of Regents, 1n the constru2tio» of the University 
build»ngs?” is just received this evening at eight 
o'clock, I basten, as you request, to reply, and do 
«0 necessarily under a press,.80.as to be in time for 
-night's 6xPpres:. F : ; 
"The anewer to tho question of the Board of Re- 
cents, it seems to me, lies in this: Is this Univyer- 
'aity building & © Public building cf the State of 
| California”! within the perview and meaning of ths 


«tatute cited? If, it 1s, then the 8tatute, a cer- 


of Regents, who are entrusted with the disburse- 
ent of the money, May erect the buildings regard- 
| lesg of this Act. 


vtate of California 1's a ** Public building” within 
| the meaning and intent of the Aot cited. 
| "The titie of the lands upon which it is propozed 
' to erect it, is vested in the State. The title to 


| erections and improvements placed upon the land 


| 

[ 

| 

| Tam of the ovinion that the Univerity of the 
| 

' 

[ 


| to61low the title of the lands, and vest in the State 


| of Calif-roia; als0 the property belongs to the 
| State, and to no 0ne vis, 


| ſs1t a*' pub ic building” cf the State? I think 
an, The fact that a © Buard of Regents?” is ap- 
| pointed, clothed with the duties d=volving upon 
'th-m, I do not thinK\effects in the least the ques- 
[tion under examination, It is not claimed, nor 
| oan it be claimed, that they have any title to the 
|property, The'r powers and duties are defived by 
the statute creating the Board; their powers and 
| duties are eimply those of agents with directions 


tified copy of whick you enclosed, provides for tho 
| manner of doirg the work, If not, then the Board 


the 


The University building 
| js, thorefore, I conclu ie, the property ct the State.” 


4 


—— —— 


A. oe. | _— 


— 


— 


| and instroctions, the property under their control 


3nd management remaining that of the State to al 
'intents a8 wWu%ch as if no Board of Regents had any 
| ext2tence. 


| [ respentfully refer you to the Act approved 


| March 23d, 1868, entitled An Act to creats and 
| organize the University of California,” (8atutes 
1867-$, pages 248 to ?59 incluſive) and partic» 
atarly .to 8ections 1, 11, 12, 20 and 21 of 8aid Act, 
which T think will be found to eustain the views I 
hgzve intimated. The Board of Rezents are no- 


- 


where clothed with the title; it is the property of 


| tho State. The title deeds are made to the State, 

| and 8vch being the ca8e, the University Building 

'js a building of (bslonging to) the State. 
Tt way be contended that as the University 18 


- 


| exected for a diztinet, single and 8eparate uae, (that 


of education,) aad not to general uses, that 1t 13 not 
a * public building,” that is to8ay, open to the pub- 
!fofor all uss, This, I think, is astrained and foroed 


I . * 
oons:ruction. If it be intended for a spectal use, 


' 
! 
i 
| 
[] 


ail, then it is a 1u9lic building of the State Within 
the 8trict meaning of the Act approved April 4, 
| 1Q%0h 
! 184! . A - . 4 

| I think the Legislature 80 intended 1t. Such 
lonations as have baen made, were made and re- 
mained with this understandirg, and it cannot be 


«$ncocoesfuily said that the Legistature would have 
mate £uch liberal donations with any other under- 


I am hastily and truly yours, 
Jo Hawmiton, Attorney-General. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
After the reading cf the opinion, Mr. Butter- 


* worth offered the foltowing, which was unani- 
10n%ly adopted: 


s:\anding. 


WrERRAs, Ths Attorney-General of the State 


has advized this Board that the Act of tho Legisla- 


lyure, approved April 4th, A. D. 1870, embraces 


within its provisi0ns the Univerzity buildings; 
1heroetore, 

Resolved, That all bids heretofore received for 
ihe construction of the Agricultural College Build- 


ing be rejected, and that the Building Committee 


and the Kxecutive Committee be directed to cause 


the foundations of tho Agricultural Collegs to be 


built by the days” work, in accordance With the re- 
quirements of said law of 1870. 


PROPERTY OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA, ” 


Mr. Butterworth, from the Executive Committee, 
reported that in conformity with authority con- 
torred up3n them by the Boerd, a conveyance of 
ail the property, real and personal. of the College 


of California, on condition of paying the debts of 


881d college, amounting to about $4 050, of which 


27,000 12 due to the Regents of the Univerzity. 


Mr. Moss then offered the foilowing, which was 


adopted: 


ſte5olved, That the President and Secretary be 
authorized to pay to the College of California the 


*uta of $54,050, as per sz2hedule of indebtedness at- 
tacked, 


VACANCY TO BE FILLED, 


The expiration of the term of Mr, Louis Sachs 
as Honorary Regent was announced. 

Mr.-oyle offered the following res0lutioa, Which 
was afonpted : 

. Resolved, That the Secretary be dirented to no- 
ty the ex-officio and appointed members of the 
Board, that at the vext meeting there will he 
moved to elect a Regent in the place of Sachs 
whose term of office has expired, ; 


A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


At the Iast meeting of the Board, the queetion «cf 
eetabliohing a Fifth Clazs in connection with the 
oversty, was referred to the Committes on 
n8'ruvton, to con»ult with the Academic Senate, 
nd to obtain their views z8 to the propriety of,,e:- 
iablishing 8wch a clags, TR 
| The following communication from the Faculty 
Was read: : 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIPORNIA, 
UVAKLAND, May 12th, 1870. 

Hon. 0 P. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Committee 
ON Instruction =UKAR CIR: AL &@a meeting of ths 


| AcaGemic Senate, held on the Nth instant, the 


*ut) ined res0lutions,. offered at a previous meet- 
og, were finally adopted: | 
| WHEREA8, The Board of Regenta has invited 
irom the Faculty an expreesion of opinion as to 
Ty organization of a Fitth Claes in the University, 
it is 

Fesolved as tho £ense of the Faculty on the 
question— 

First—That it is desirable that a Fifth Class of 
the nature of a Preparatory Clazs, bs created. 

Second—That candidates. for admission to the 
Fifth Class must be at least fifteen years of age 


lish (Grammar, United States History, Arithmetio 
and Geography, 


f 


| 
| if that 8pecial uss bo, as i? is, public; and it open to, 


and must pas? & eatiefactory examination in Eng. | 


$ 
i 


_ 


the great length of the programme : 


Ham; Trees, Mary 
line Wolf; [ Litt, 
Things, Alice N. Hixs0n; The 01d and New, Katie 
Hutchinson; Surroundings, Mary Kline; Indispensa- 
les, Minna Levin; Echoes, Minng MeLean; Two and 
T'wo are Four, Hettie N, 
Annie Putnam; Good Night, Maud M. Rowe; @eta- 
tions, Julia Sichel; Present Joys and Pas? Pleasures, 
rie H. Smith; What Doth it Cost, Mary E. Smith; Chil- ' 
ren at Play, Tile C. Stohr; The Power of Melody, 


| Third—That the creation of 8#id Vifch Clasg | 


-t 


\ NP? 
PF & yd 


*hould not cperate to aisturb the present standard 
for admis:-ion to the Fourth Class: £uch standard 


| remaining as at pr-sent, and being rigidly enforced 


in the caze of all candidates for matriculation, as 
woll for thos@ comivg up from the Fifth Clazs, 
a+ those applying directly for admission to the 
Fonrth Class, 

Fourth—In regard to the increase of force 
which may be n-eded under the organization of a 
Fifth Clazs, the Facalty are of the opinion that a 
determination of this matter may be postponed till 
op ———_ 8hall develop an actual want in this 
re S” ark. 

Fijth=That the» Faeulty think the establishmen t 
of a Fifth Clagz ghould not he regarded as perm a” 
nent, but rather a temporary necessity, and that as 
the High Schools aro the natural feeders of the 
University, wo ought to look forward to the time 
when theae echools, increaged in num bor and raiged 
in standard, may perform the functions contem- 
plated in the oreation of the Preparatory Claga. 

R. A. FisHER, Dean Academic Senate. 
RESOLUTIONS ON THE S8UBJEOT, 

Mr. Butterworth thereupon offered tho following 
roe80Jlution: 

[t-s80lved, That the Faculty be authorized to ex- 
tabli-h a Preparatory Class, in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Academic Senate; pazzed on 
the 13th inst, 

Un motion of Mr. Doyle, the resolution was 
amendel1 by adding the following: Provided, first, 
'hatno additional expense be thereby incurred ; 
and econd, that the requirements of admis?ion to 
the Fifth Ciass be fixed at tho age of fourteen years, 


and a 8tandard of scholarship be fixed from which » 


students may be rezonably expected to advance to 
the Fourih Class in one year's courte of 8tudy. 

? Mr, Tompkins offered the following as a 8ubsti- 
ute : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
8tructed to take the necetzary measures to extablish 
a Preparatory Department by, or before, the com - 
mencemenrt of the noxt Universi'”7 term, and to 
procure the neces8ary accomodacions therefors in 
Oakland. 

THE MATTER LAID OVER. 


A lengthy and animated debate followed, with- 
out arriving at any re8ult, though the Board were 
decidedly in fayo” of establizhing a Fifth Clazs, 8t 
wes finally agreed that the whole matter lay over, 
and be made the 8pecial order for the next moeet- 


ing. 
_. Mr. Fitzgerald moved that when the Board ad- 
Journ, it be to meet again in two weeks. 


Mr. Tompkins moved that in the meantime the 
Executive Committee and Committees on Instrue- 
tion be requested to consider and digest a plan for 
the proper organization of a Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

The Board then adjourned, 


, ) : ; f # , 
£ + Q_ YAH; So=-/ | 
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TRE GIRLS' RIGH SCHOOL, 


Inn en > nn es rn On ee ner: 


Exercises at the Sixth Annual Commence, 


imnent.. KEssa ys, Music, Addresses, and Pre. 
gentation of Diplomas. 


The sixth annual commencement of the San Fran 


2Isc0 Girls' High School—an institution to which the 
2ncomiums of the press can give little additional 
lustre—was held in Platt's Hall last evening. 
familiar walls, almost historic from as8ociation with 
literary exercises of our public 8chools and meetings 
for the discuszion of important national questions, 
were almost deyoid of testoons or garlands—the man- 
aging spirit on this occasion evidently entertaining 
the opinion that little could be added to the attract- | 
iveness of the place beside the array of youth | 
and beauty, The few relatives and friends of the 
graduates who were 80 fortunate as to obtain tickets 
tor admiss10n, rallied in the ball at an early bour, 
and er: the hour for opening the exercises” arrived, 
every available seat was taken and standing room was 
at a premium, 
olized ifaeir 8hare of the s8tage with admirable celerity, 
while the eager crowd was pouring into he hall, and 
hardly appeared to be trembling or irresolute while 
Iceisurely £canning the ea of faces before them. 
Promptly at 8 o'clock, Ballenberg's band 
fitting 
following with a 'rand march. The young ladies of the 
gradunting Cl: «, 
/on the rostrur: and were greeted with tumultuous 
applause 


The 


The junior and middle clagses 1onop- 


layed a 
introductory overture--+ Webber's Jubilee,” 


thirty-five in number, filed up- 


The Exercises. 
President Burnett, of the City Board of Education, 


announced that the exercises would commence with a 
gong by the 
C6 Bow Down Thine Eyes, O Lord.” 
cluded, Rey, Dr. W, T. Loy, of the State Normal 
School, V 

Divine blessing upon thoze who were about to 8tep 
| forth to active duties in the various walks of lite. 
Burnett stated that the great length of the programme 
rendered it necessary for the reading of some of the - 
| es8ays to be omitted. 


schoolt—prayer from Mos's in Egypt, 
The 80ng con- 
asking for 


delivered an *impressive prayer, 


Mr. 


COMPOSITIONS OMITTED. 
The following composltions were not read, owing to 
Variety, Lizzie A. 
Hison; The Sun and Moon, Mary J. Cinham; Mirrors, 
'larg S. Fillebron; Buds and Blos;oms, Fannie L, 
A. Foye; Society in Solitude, Pau- 
To-morrow, Addie E. Hastings; Little 


erkins; Pubiic Buildings, 
Car- 


Emma Welton; Life's Flowers, Anna M. Patterson, 


* 


** THE HOUR,” 


Was the title of an ea8ay by Miss Sophie C. Earle: 
Vain, capricious little sprite, that controls all our 


Ways, an 
times subservient to thy will. 


directs all our, actions, making us at a/l 
If he hasten onwards 


we must hasten also, no matter how beautiful the path 
or how much we may long to tarry ty admire it and 


participate in its pleasures, 


If his pace be 8low our 


Pace must be <low also, no matter how much we long 


o hasten into brighter scenes and fairer paths. Some- 


Adopted. | 


times, «<miling. joyous and glad, he sheds a flood of 
gunsh'ne on our hearts; 8ometimes, £ombre and melan- 
choly, he fills us with gloom; sometimes his deiight is 
to make a home happy to listea to the tender words 
breathed by the loyer in the ears of his mustress, to 
| behold the mother caress her boy who had been 80 
long abseat. But again, behold the man. who has 
toiled for fame and wealth, lose them at a 8ingle blow, 
| and the mother gliding noizelessly by the bedside of 
the child whom she knows death is about to steal from 
her. And are we under the dominion of this fickle 
sPirit, and subject to all his whims? Yes; but the 
manner in which we bear them depends upon our- 
gelves, and we may be often 8ad and miserable, but 
, never unhappy. | 
| * ONLY '? 
'Was the brief title of a beautifully conceived, clearly 
written —_ Miss Sophie C. Earle, Annexed is a 
brief synopsis: Only a drop from the mighty deep 
-absorbed in the sky fell to the earth. It reztel on a 
modest daisy, clung to its petals, and 8aved its bright 


life. Only a golden sunbeam—yet it struggled into 
[the homes of the destitute and was welcomed by the 


uffering. Only a gentle breeze—walted through the 
forest, ogu8es the autumn leaves to dance with delight, 
fans the face of the invalid and renders the goft, 
balmy evening delicious indeed. Only a frown—it 
left a 8ad pain in a child's heart, the remembrance of 
which time cannot obliterate. Only a 8mile—it shed a 
halo of light around many a saddened heart and 
lighted it with joy. Ouly a 8igh—but what yolumes it 
ke for a loved one gone forever, Only a 80b—-the 
Girest affliction caused can find no other vent. Only & 
ord—not a long or short word—mother—what more 
expressive or simple? Only a word—the soldier boy 
whispered it to a comrade as his life's blood ebbed 
away on the field of battle—'twas the message to a 
loved one. Only a drop of ink—s8ad news to a widowed 
mother, with furrowed cheeks, who, hears that her 
loved boy is no more. Only a child's s0ul paszed 
away, yet of such is the kingdom of Heaven. {[Pro- 
longed applause.] 
*NOW 18 THE MAY OF LIPP,!! 
| Miss Clara B. Earle read an essay bearing the above 
title, Four seasons fill the measure of the year, and 
four also fill the mind of man. The spring when fancy 
free takes in every beauty in easy 8pan, when the skies 
are blue and no clouds obscure their purity, when the 
gun shines brightly, sending rays of life and hope into 
our hearts, How sweet is the 8ummer of life to build 
'#Erial castles, piling dreains upon dreams, and how of- 
ten do we see, with a smile, these #rial castles crumble 
[into fragments and thes? dreams -rudely dispelled, for 
'we know that, like the shadows of May that but add 
to the beauty of the month, our tears only add sweet- 
ness to existance. Again, we let our fancy glide into 


and when ambition raizes its head in the garden 0 


hope, our fancy plucks it and places it in our garland. - 


But we must not wandger always in the realms of the 
future, for while we dream the hours s8lip away. The 
little plants that spring trom the goil of youth require 
tender culture, and we should live in the sunshine of 
- love and religion, 80 that our May flowers will have a 
- Charm for the shaded eye. 
© AUTHORS, ?? 

- Miss Hattie E. Whirlow read & pleasing easay, en- 
titled Authors, She portrayed the influence of poetry 
over the human mind, in all walks of life, and re- 
viewed the different styles of Shakespeare, John 
Bunyan, Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
; Tennys0n, Longfellow, etc. The composition was 
-interspersed with appropriate quotations, and, on the 
* whole, combined many excellent qualities. From the 
hearty demonstrations of applause which followed, 
it was evident the efforts of the young lady were 
Fully appreciated. 

' The «chool sang the Chorus of Pilgrims, after which 
came an es8ay by Hattie J, Hodgdon, entitied, 


WOMAN'S POWER.” 


Probably of all earthly attainments, no one is more gonght 
;or more admired than power; tor It men sacrifice what 
'Shou!d be their dearest treasure, They spend a whole lite- 
"time to obtain it. But that for which man is obliged to toil 
and struggle, woman has as a4 gift planted within her by 
the hand of God. It is innate, and no home can be destitute 
'of its influence. . Moreover, it is neither a weak nor an un- 
important force; but one that has, though indirectly 
elevated and saved nations. Then how necessary it is that 
woman shonld feel her power, and exercise it with wisdom. 
A true woman can hold no nobler position than that of 
mother, and can wish to have no greater influence than 
that which a mother exerciscs over her child, How many 
'wanderers have been reclaimed, and how many almost lost 
ones saved by the power of a mother's love. teachings and 
example? retches $0 low and degraded that alt haman 
,power seemed ineffectual in its attempts to benefit them, 
| ave been brought back to honor and happiness by the 
word * mother.” Infidels who rejected God's revelation, 
"maltreated believers, and scoffed at the power of prayer, 
have not dared to close their eyes at night, without asking 
Kai protection of the God they scorned, simply because a 
Q 
a 


= 


- intly mother had taught them in chiidhood to 8eek His 
VOr. 

The woman who makes her happiness consist in the wel. 
fare of her children, and d«- vote her lite to their moral, in- 
'tellectual and spiritual education, is one of the hotiest 
-beings on earth, and wil! ever be enshrined in the heart's 
temple, as the one moet Geary ng of pertect respect and 
obedience. Such a mother was Mary Washington. Had 
8he been less, America would never have been the proud, 
powerful country it NOW 8, 


love, © The dearest spot on carth.” Witheut that guide, it 
is desolate and cheeriess; and, from homes of this kind, 
come many of the wretches that walk our streets aud in- 
fest our prisxons. _ 

How many Cornelias are there at the prescnt time, who 
are willing to live in retirement, counting their children 
their ouly jewels, the gems most precious to ther, most 
worthy of their watchful care? Are not mothers inchning 
toward the © Parisian style,” not allowing the little ones ti 
Interrupt the parents' full flaw of pleasure, but placing 
them under the charge of mercenery nurs2s? Are not 
females now crying for ** 
ing their most 8acred duties, wishing to rule the nation, 
Fbhenediey cannot govern a family ? [Applause.] 

Demestie life is the sphere 10 Which woman 8hould give 
her special attention; for if domestic duties are faithfully 
CCHATSEd the homes will be true, and from Such homes 
only noble men and noble women come. 

But what is necessary to enable her to peri1orm those qu - 
ties understandingly ? Is it not education—3 broad general 

education? In what shall that education conslst! 

not the word itseif indicate that 21 her powers are to be 

led out? Then it is not enough that he knows LoW to bake, 

Clean windows and darn «tocxings. She must have a deeper 
— ood... Son _—_ 7 OE __- 


With such a guide, home Is the abode of joy, peace and 


_— 


| mean 8 


"omen's Rights,” while neglect- | 


'the future, plucking and _—_— bouquets of lights, j 


[Great applause. . 


Does | 
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iow; 


which in its mighty 
and through which it passes, 
Qetermines the water 0 


-unfading bouquet, #nited to beautify and 
thronghout any cultivated home. 
thus adorned will ther? be the model mothers and the mod- 
el $isters of which now $0 much is 8aid. 


word absurdity as ** want ot 


KHUWILCULE Hz wav) wu 15 exercisea nr8couring bottles 
and making beds, or ithe nicer work of the toflet, Every 
field of knowledge whielshe is capable of entering shoult 
be open to her; and when she has ranged through all, and 

athered from cach many of the attractive and useful 
fowers with which tkey abound, she will poxssess a choltce, 
iffase fragrance 
Not untibt homes are 


One home is a very «mall part of & common wealth It is 
like s anall gpring on the top of a mountain; but if there 


.are many eprings they will unite and form a noble river, 


course will tertilize and beautif” tic 
As the water of the springs 
the river, 80 the character of the 
omes determines the moral character of the nation, Who 
ill undervalue the power of woman when her inflacuce 


moulds the nations of the earth? {Prolonged applaase. } 


© THE ICE-BOUND RIVER,” 


Read by Miss Carrie Hogg, was an elaborate, gmooth, 
fluent composition, abounding in beautiful gimilies. 
The writer had spent a winter in the North, and wit- 
nessed the grand changes in the appearance of the 
landscape during the winter months, The fair writer 
was awarded hearty applause by the audience. 


© ABSURDITIES ”” 


we the title of an excellent composition by Belle R 


, Which we give below: 
A glare at the dictionary glves us the defluition of the 
udgment and propriety as ap- 
plicd to men and things.” Women might fancy themselves 


exempt trom the liability of being examples ot its meaning. 


But that 01d Dr. Johnson was the last ian in _the world to 
let them off 80 easily; and as lexicographers of the pregent 
day may choose to class it among the rights of women, I 
$UPP y must take their share of the ridicule attached 
to acts ed absurditics. 

: of the © giftie” which would help us to **see 
-ourseP as ithers sce us,” absurdities of manner and dress 
Are sclgom visible to the subjects of them. Men ridicule 


the first opportunity—like the boy who questione 


omen Who rush into each other's arms and embrace after 
a day's separation, but forget how profoundly A them- 
gelves bow over the hand of an entire 8tranger, wit h the 
a8 =rance tt at they are moet happy to kaow him, 

Alady receives a caller whom she has just been wishing 
At the bottom of the Red Sea, with expressions evincing 
delight at sceing her, and presses her with great earn=st- 
ness to repeat the visit speedily. A chi1d 8:ands by with 
open eyes and ears, and either gets a leszon in insincerity 
which sullies its s0u1l, or makes an awkward puns +5 upon 

( a guest 
as to who was his neighbor, and on being asked why he 


.wished to know, replied, ++ Because my mother 54ys you are 


next door to a fool ” 

Servants are» digcharged or reprimanded—with 8everity 
if found guilty of uniruthſulness—yel what fine lady hest- 
tates to give directions to her domestic to deciare her © not 
at (ome ” to unwelcome vivitors? it all who degcend to 
pubterſuges of this kind were in congSequence to he placed 
Jn as awkward a predicamelt as one vf whom I have eard, 
this absurdity would £00n þe nvmbered among the things 
that were. The story to which I allude Hlustrates the point 
too well to be omitted, more particularly as in this easc the 
actors are not women. A Catholic priest was expecting a 
clergyman to dine with him, but for gome unaccountalric 
Teaon he Wis 1 to d« ny hn11M8 it tha pleasnre—therefore 
lic instructed his Irish toutman to deciare ÞFim not at home 
to the looked for gentleman. Boy Des FRUX Oe. ian ew 
lie! gays Pat. Oh no, . no,” replied the priest, ©: L & 
1 Cyazive answer.” An evasive answer 1 It! A l, 
well, an evastive answer it tis,” and off goes Pat— 
Pinner-time Comes, and tie priest asked his toouman it the 
gentiemun had called yet. © Yes, Y'onor. "And v het one 
you tell him ?” **And indade, I gave him an ev as1ve answ PL; 
when he axed me was your NUunor art home, I zaid, and Is 


: } - - $3? 
? randamotuer a MORKEeV: . : 
EE. and ol4 ones—think It 


Young dandies—and, pernaps, SOME he R... 
fine fun to st4nd at the corners of the 8treets, ot 8/t at the 
hotel windews, and $tare at the deluded girls who arc got 


up for aCiniration, with $nch an elaburate basko! of halr- 
work; such a burden of bows and bends; $uwch a he il er- 
went of frills and ſurbelows. Alas, poor feliows! they have 
title idea what an absurd figure they themeclves are Curing 
with their shining tower of hat; their gorgeous eXDAnse of 


; necktie; their nether garments dimniuizhed till they 100K 
| tike candie-monids. 


Manv EMPPCUEONS deeerve to rank amoine absurdities, ; Tie 
inistress of a house ties of its care—is diszusied wil Its 
14hor—loses her temper, and perhaps berates thyse nearcst 
2rd dcarest to her ; but she hires a servant girl, who 18 re- 
quired 10 be an angel, Fatigue must never weatren her 
labs, vexatious delays bring no Shadow to tier brow, un 
reas0n&ble exactions no Sound of compiaint rtrom her lips. 
A tather 1ails utterly in all attempts to govern his boy, The 
ehild will neither be coaxed nor driven, and at ome those 
who know him best, and are moet intercsted to iead him 
aright, never hit upon exacily the right means to reach 
im. He is sent to 8chool, Waere One HOrtal man 18 OX- 
pected by 80Mme miracutous power to rule him and fifty 
other Such boys, and © never lose the even tenor of li 
vx a xy 1? 
? Women complain if men fail to respect them. They CX- 
_ - ter Of COUrse, to be loyed and truzted and be- 
ect, as a mater O01 Cour ©, CLUDE 
lieved to be all that is wize and pure and lovely, but who 80 
113t 8s 4 Woman to snspect her sister of evil; who 80 ready 
to point out her mistakes; who 30 merctiiess 1n .contemaing 
her error ? A High 8clo0! girl is expected to preg! herself 
betore the azscmbled wit and learning of San Franuctseo, 
£4, with a steady voice $UMmit an e88Ay IDF gone eritichsm. 
\ Would it not be” absurd to 8uP}o08e her eltort cant be Iree 
| from taults, even though, ior three years, 8:40 145 IGenN the 
rocinient of the public bounty, and blessed with teachers 
the best and kindest? 
LIFE'8. FLOWERS, 


— 


"_—_ 


th. 


Mis Alina M Patiers0! read & neat ea” bearing | 


\ the above title. Ther: exist9 a beautiſut garden 
where from childhood to old age man wanders, fiuding 
pleavure and pain mingled in & confused mass. The 
»J08801M8 attract him in youth, aud in manhood he 
loves the lily and the rosc, and treagures thei up to 
£4ze upoP. them In after years as s0uveniraof thanappy 
past, s0Inetimes a heavy past, and the flowers he cher- 
ished wither and drop awa The autumn of lite 
brings the fruit, and the chilling blasts of winter des- 
troy their Leauty. 

When around thee lying, 
Autumn leaves are dying, 
Oh, then remember ine. 

Still the autumn is a hallowed 8eas0n, mnad2 donbly 
dear by the memory of the loved ones over whoze 

;eacetul graves the drooping willow Waves its 

wanches, The blossoms of life remind us of a hap- 
pier land, where the flowers can never Vither aud 
where all is peace and loye. 
"CHANGE,?? 
Miss Evelyn G. Blethen read the followhg interest 
iINg C88ay : | 

It 8&ems a strange paradox that to exist, nature mnst be 
alternately built up aud tore down; yet.chongstry teaches 
that this is necessary, in order that eyery atgm may com- 
plete its allotted circle of usetuliess, 

A granite rock molders. into dust, which to-day, as the 
color or the perfume of sx£me beautitul lower, delights the 
SEN&C8, Or Carries death upon the point of an Indian arrow, 
and perhaps to-morrow, WH wield the gword against a hos- 
tile toe, in the arm or 80me military hero. 

ThouzanGs of years ago, an immense forest of hage trees, 
giant forms and trailing parasites, reveling in & tract of 
warm swamp land. becainc a depository of s0tar light and 
heat; a tew centuries later, and ail had been submerged in the 
motsture from which it &prung. The trunks, branches and 
leaves, charged with the sunbeams of a past era, all gradu- 


\ 
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| Stacles, sthmulated us to Wo 


OC CAIES AGES 


1 


0 XU 
/4 


a ITY '8 201, 84114 & MASS or DIACckK AKNNona acc nared 
we th 6 CUES. To-day, these mires of light and heat 
expend their force in propelling Our SLCAMSAIIDS ana our 

'C C8. 
ering the numher of agents employed in the de- 
struction of /orm and matter, 1t is surprising (hat there remain 
«0 many relics of ancient grandeur, The smooth gurface of 
a building or &statue becomes rough by atmospheric action; 
£ceds of lichens and mosses make it a place of repose; they 
germinate, grow, Gie and decay, forming a layer of carbon- 
aceous $011, from which 500n pg grasses, IVy, and even 
trees. © The animal creation lends its aid to the process of 
gemolition; the fox burrows beneath the walls, birds and 
bats nestle in the cavities, and makes and lizards make the 
cracks their habitation. Thus the animal and the vegetable 
world often triumnph over the proudest works of man, 
whose warfare, 1anaticigm, and savage fury, alas! thein- 
slves promote the ruin ot the fairest structures of his an- 
CESTOTE. 

Empires have risen and been trampled down by the bar- 
barian and the bigot; monarchies have become republics, 
and republics empires; new governments risc, and vid ones 
tall, and still the work of chanze continues. The East rose 


from nothingness to a degree of splendor never yet 80x-” 


passed; but now, monumental Memphis, magnitizent Thebes 
and proud Alexandria, that once rule4 commerce and 
industry, lie groveling in the dust of ages. od 

The oarcd galley gave place to the wheeled steamship, 
the o1d-time postillion and rough roads to hore cars on 
wooden rails, and these to steam carriages on tron roads 
Yet another change in the mode of travel is contemplated 
by some, and laughed at by others; but the scoffers at aerial 
navication pH remember that 70 years ago he who dared 
anticipate the use of stearm as a motive power was derided 
1nd ridiculed by the incredulous. Behold his triumph and 
their defeat! 

The fate of a battle is no longer considered dependent 
upon the 8ayings of an oracle or the fiight of birds; the 
minstrel no longer sings love and war at the Saxon hearth; 
the tortures of the Inquizition and the sftake are trodden 
under foot by civilization and justice; the curfew no longer 
* tolls the Knell of parting day,” and the extravagant luxury 
of Xerxcs and the stern frugality of Lycurgus have merged 
into a mean, Which alike ignores Persian excess and Spartan 
moderation. 

The loose flowing robes of the Roman woman are 8uper- 
ceded by tight, almost ungraceful garments; and the curl- 
ing locks, gaudy cloak and lacc ruffies of the Cavalier have 
been toned down into a style which better becomes the 
natural nobleness of man. 

Change will continue in the futnre as it has done in the 
past, until scarcely a yestige of the ninetcenth century will 
remain. The waters of Lethe will close over us and ours, 


— 


and naught save the memory Ot what we do possess of great- | 


nexs will belong to coming Nations; but as vast, invisible, 
insatiable Time strides qn from pole t0 pe, crushing be- 
neath his iron tread man and ,intellect alike unmercitully, 
hc breathes upon the earth, and, turning its flowing shield 
upon its hosom, tit 800n yields products of beauty and of itfe: 
the ftresh verdure of spring, the rich abundance of 8ummer, 
the russet and crimson of autumn, and the stately crystal 
of Winter. 
LETTERS, ?? 

. Mizs Emily Pearce read an able composition bearing 
the above title, a brief synoxs1s of which we append 
below: She alluded to the definitions of letters, as 
given by a cbild, a nung_s girl, or one of magurer 
years, Enlarging upon the latter's definition--Mera- 
ture, che treated of all that had been gained by the 
coinage of symbohe characters in an interesting and 
instructive manner. The composition was well re- 
ceived. 

 PASHION, ?? 


Mies Susie A, Fayor read a facetious composition on 
Faslion, which excited considerable favorable com- 
ment by the audience. 


© BEYOND»?! 


Migs Kate Kretsinger read a compoiition entitled 
Beyond—by many of the audience considered the best 
effort of the evening. The great prezsure upon our 
columns prevents the reproduction of this excellent 
E854, 

*(NIGHT AND HER ATTEXDANT DEEAMS”' 


Was the title of an interezting essay by Miss Anna 
Hougeman, 
Miss Ella H. Bugbee then rcad the following weatly 


written 
VALEDICTORY. 


As we tread upon the thbreshhold of a dim, uncertain 
future, it may not 8cem inappropriate to \ be a retrospec- 
tive glance over our $ehgol days before we leave them, 

Three years ago, our ciass of 60 girls commenced the 
course which ends to-night. Of that number but 35 have 
remained together during the whole time; and, the regular 
duties of schovol-life being performed, we arte about to take 
upon ourselves the responslbilities of maturer years. 
Hitherto we have 8hared these dutics, and, by sharing, 
we have made them easier; but now each must asume 
them alone; and the experience gained and knowledge 
here acquired, if well applied, will enable ns to fulfill thew 
more taithfully. 

Together we have SEVIREST, h9Y by Step, through tho 
various studies of our course, plodding with difticulty 
through the mazes of mathematics, searching with wonder 
and delight into the different branches of natural science, 
and perusing with interest and pl-asure the noble works of 
the world's greatest authors. The hours of anxiety and 
bewilderment of wearisome toil, both in and out of 8chool, 
and the happiness that has attended the triumphs over ob 
Stacles that had seemed ins8wirmountible, need not be re- 
called, for such beloug to the lot of every student. All our 
trials have brought with them a pleasure that has mor2 
than compensated for our cfforts ih the struggles against, 
while the enjoyment often afforded by the srudies them- 
sclves, the common interests of the class and the ambition 
excited have given a zesigo our work. 

In the new lite that is now opouly 7 before us, we may not 
be called upon to apply every branch of the knowledge we 
have gained, and may never be required to put into vrac- 
tice the principles which we h»vye. labored 80 hard to ac- 

ure; but whatever our condition in life, the possession of 
this knowledge and the Qdiscipline our minds have received 
will produce thetr elevating intiuence upon ourselves and 
our surrounding; for white *knowledze is power,” it is also 
a never-failing s0uzce of haPpiness Should circnmstances 
favor our pursuing our s8tudies, the information already re- 
ceived, taking us beyond the tundamental p: inciples of 8ci- 
ence into the more interesting departments, will be 8nffi- 
cient to afford enjoyment in all our tuture researches into 
art, 8Clence and literature, Yet, perhaps, the greatest ad- 
Vantage, and one Which we Shall most of all regret to lose, 
lics in our constant association. By this means, friendships 
have been formed, s0me of which will continue through 
tife; other», though tor a time broken by abscence, may be 
renewed jn atter years 

During the present year, 4 new and commodions building 
128 been erected for our us?, and within its w:.lls we have 
DOLIE in reality, what we had thought of only in antici- 
ATION, 

To the members of the Board of Education, to whose 
v#xertions we owe this pleasure, we offer our heartfelt grati- 
tude, For the taste d18played in the furnishing of the build- 
lg, and the care evinced in the Supplying of our minatest 
Wants, we Would ecgpecialy thank the High School Com- 
mittee, for the influence with which they have gurrounded 
us Cannpt fall to develop a refinement and beauty of char- 
acter; and we would assure all that amid the happicst recol- 
lections of our course Will be the few months spent in the 


new edifice which has 8ecimed to belong peculiarly to us—. 


the first class to graduate from its walls. 
Dear teachers, whose aim has been no mere- instruction 
from books, who have CROQUIaOgES lis, helped us over ob- 
rk for ourselves; Who havo 
deyeloped our jaculties, cultivated our ta*tes, helped us to 
&YErcUme our Weaknesses and aided us in laying the founda- 
tions of our characters; who have been our guides, In- 
Sgtructors and friends, to you, next to God and our parents, 
we owe What good we may have achieved. ' By your kind- 


SP BANCHOYT GLDrruess” 
; "at TEORNIA. 


A 


— 


— 


nes you have won our' esteem and sinc ; 
: R _ cre afferti, 
Gladly would we remain with you longer, barection; 1 
PRey'ols us th and with reluctant feet we follow. Wir, | 
| nearis overfiowing With love and gratitud > ther Wn 1 
| _ we bid you iarewell, . 9 We Wank you, 
ear 8choolmates, we leave you. Onur 1 
ns oy . : A” & fe eas [1 ” 
course with you is ended, and while we Ding qo a 
Kotten, you till continue under the 8weet i 
school life, We almost enyy you the privilege'ot rein. Ta 
longer, under the supervision ot suc teachers nts my 
*IgN our places to you gat that you will till them 1 
worthily. The next year will pass with oN 


of 
ug 
re 
yuu rapid! wF 
aimost: before you realize 1t, it will be gone. Hoping 2nd 
you may take advantage of the constantly increas fat 
portunities which are now opening before you and wi a 
yuu all success in your tuture COurse; We bid you adi ms 
Dear classmates, With the flight of this hour th gy 
which have 80 long bound us together will be logs. Lo | 
never agam £8hall we be £0 united. Though this Dieh and 
pathways in life diverge, the friendships formed he RE 
not cally broken, and though oceans 8eparate us ere are 
Sti11 be together in 8pirit. It is sad to feel | 
ing up of old ass0ciations, but lite's duties 


| , We may 
the entire break. 


TH $3 are 8te& s 
compromisng, and we meet and part. and pass ed pe 


a crowded highway, often learning that the Porn Oe wy 
Snres are most fleeting. We have Paxzed a happy x _— +\ 
here together, and we rejoice that When, in atte CREG 
memory hall look beck unon these times, she as ” cal! 
none but sweet and hallowed as880Ciations. "But tig ym 
and as the mingled voices of the dq ying hours are _— | 1 0 
Our Cars, their notes all bear the mclaucholy refrai ” 
Farewell! Farewellj Fare well ! 7 "Pn 00 
ADDRESS AND PRESENTATION. 


Rev. L, Walker of the Howard Street ? 
Church, delivered a brief addregss, I AIdodies 
advice, a 8ynopsis of which is unavoidably crowd. 
ed out, and at its conclusion, Dr. J. D. B. Stillman of 
the Board of Education presented the diplomas to the 
young ladies of the graduativg clas, 


* THE PARTING 80NG,” 
Poetry by Ada E. Hayward, was then 8nng by the 
whole school, and concluded the exercises: | 


The hours of our school-life have glided away 
And now on the shore of a new world we tay 
While mem'ry with hope struggles yainly to fel 
Whether sorrow or gladness reiyns 0'er this farewell 
Bright days of our school-Iſe, we'll dream of vou yo! 
When years gather o'er us, with dark cares beeet;* 
When flowers, whose beauty we knew not before 
From Fancy's deep chalice their fragrance outpour; 
For as We recede from the scenes or the Dast, is 
The bright tints alone are beheld to the las. 
But now our bearts taiter 8nd s8hrink from the 8611, 
| JThaiseemsgathering 'round us as we murmar farce 
, _FarewelL—farewell,—farewel. : 
But now our hearts falter, and shrink from the Knell 
For, Oh! it xeems bltter to murmur farewell. pa. 


May the future more pieasant on each of us heam. 

As the pat lends its 4ight to jllnmine each conc: 

Ana may triendship forever dispense its brivht snetl 

UN the hearts that to-night meet to whisper Farztwyrri, 

FLORAL OFFERINGS, 

The fair graduates were showered with bouquets 

C : b J } Tx* "3 Ot A , M ; Na 
baskets and wreaths of flowers during the evening 
ana the close of each esxay was the signal for an ont. 
burst of applauge. Several beautiſu! 80Ngs Were in- 
Lerspersed among the exercises, and their rendition by 
the scholars, under the leadership of Dr. Crossett, was 


þ 


> 


| 


| | 
| — 


| 


our regard. 


eminently guccessrul, | 


Ce. 


SCHOOL OF THE SISTERS Or 
CHARITY. 


Opening Address by Miss Dolores G., 
Varela, 


| Delivered at the Exhibition of the School of the 
Sisters of Charity on Wednesday, June 15th, 1870. | 
Rev. Farners, BELoveD PaReExNTS AND | 
Kixp Frrexmrs:—We welcome you cordially 
to our annual exhihition. We thank you for 
honoring us with your presence, which is 


another convincing proof of your interest in 


To you, Rev. Fathers, we owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude, which heaven can only repay, 


The 8eed which you have 8own in our young 
hearts, will, I trust, develop and bring forth 
abundant fruit; and if the levity, or giddi- 
ness of youth has prevented its growth or 
obstructed its fecundity, it has not been cast 
on unſruitful s0il; the les80ns of wisdom 
which we have received from you 8hall be 
the rule of our lives; and en danger 
threatens, the recollection of your salutary 
warnings will keep us in the right path, 
and digcover to us the snares laid for our de- 
struction. 

We tender our thanks to you, beloved pa- 
rents and"puardians, for providing for us $0 
secure a retreat, where, while the intellect I8 
being cultivated the heart is not neglected. 
This is the greatest hoon you could grant, 
us ; the best inheritance you could leave us. | 
Hence, the first effusions of our gratitude are! 
due to you ; and, we trust, that your SAN 


B..” 


$ 
Fj, Fa. f 


guine anticipation 1n our regard will not be First honors were awarded to the follow- 
frastrated, nor doomed to disappointment. ing young ladies, for amiable deportment, 
The sequel of -onr lives shall prove that the gbservance of rules, and application tostudy, 


time we bave 8pent in this Institution has 'and who were crowned with wreaths of 


flowers : 
Mixzses Dolores Varela, 


Mary Jane McFadden, Suzan Roonet, Cath- 
'erine Burns, Carlota Valencia, Mary Ames, 
' Arcadia Alvarado, Carolina Palomares, Ellen 
McCarthy, Mabel Douglas, Margarita Mi- 


not heen lost. 


Eliza Coleman, 


Where shall we find words to convey to 
v0u, dear Sisters, all that our hearts feel : 
01 hare labored 80 untiringly for our ad- 
m__ -ement in virtue and knowledge: you 


ave made-the path to the former easy by 


randa. 


" xample, as well as your instructi -a 
your © PI your instruetion, Second honors were awarded to the fol- 


nd to the Jatter, by your patient elucidation 
fall difficult problems. Our levity and ca- 
rice of youth, you have borne with Angelic 


lowing : 
Misses Refugia Wilkams, 


Danagher, Soyla Dalton, Annie Burns, Lally 
Edwards, Manuela Valenzuela, Catherine 


Bradly. 
The following young ladies, not heing a 
merit honorable 


Mary Jane 


neekness. The recollection of the days pass- 
1 under your guardianship shall he cher- 
ished by us with the most sincere affection. 

Rev. Fathers and dear friends, we eFavc, 
your kind indulgence during our little per- 


formance; we will make every effort to ac- 


£68810n in the Institution, 


portment and application to study: 

quit ourselves well—but, still, these same Misses R. Sepulveda, FE. Hauston, M. BF. 
efforts will be marked by many faults, in- 
eparable from youth, which we trust your 
kind forbearance will overlook. 

|. We thank you all for your cheering pres- 

| ene, and request your kind attention. To 


Lopez. 

Premiums were awarded to the following 
pupils ſor perfection in various studies, Al] 
of them took part in the exercises of the 
day: 

Misses Refugia Williams, Lncia Gallago, 
| Valencia, Edwards, MeCarthy, Allen, Anne 
| ; Barns, Vache, Bella Carlisle, Laura Carlisle, 
| understandiog, Du Puy, Aldridge, Codwell, Mary Burns, 
| the thought of your ap proval has stimulated Frances Kiihl, C. Wilburn, $S. Dalton, Dan- 


{us to exertiong and to surmount all difficul- | 3=07 and Varela. | 
The School will re-open . August 16, 1870. 


| win your approbation we haye studied dill- 
gently; and during the dreary hours of dis- 
| couragement at tasks winch, to our weak 


[ 
8eemed incomprehensibÞle, 


| flies, 
| Now, we have approached the end of our F4 q 4 4 F-",5 or eo / 
. | = | 7 p » c FM * p 
term, and anxiously look for our reward, | © ' | w/7 
; C FU 
Examination Exercises=-Distribution of 4 
Prizes=-=Names of Pupils==-1Itc. n 
The clasing exercises of the Summer term 


of the Sisters of Charity School took place 
yesterday, at a Pavilion erected for the pur-. 


pose on the grounds, adjacent to the main 
school building. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


The fence around the is j 
| premises was lined = . 
'with carriages, and the place of exhibition Prof, P, U, Iman, of Yale College, Fleeted 
President, 


Was Cr0 'erflowwi 7 
Cr wded to overflowing, by parents of 
pupils, invited guests and citizens generally, 


Dt RS 


Moore, S. J. Moore, C. Moore, IK. Bland, M. | 


| Both s8ides of the main entrance of the 
 P bs of , * . | 
| Pavilion was- lined with ornamental needle 


Toland College to be Made the Medical Department | 


of the Unliversity, 


| 
| 


| industry of the pupils, under instruction 


[ 


[ 
[ 


School, tastefully attired in white drexses, | 
ant blooming in youth and health. Near 


them was stationed the 
Band, ? 


plauded, and well it might be, for the 
pts, by their Intelligence and good 
ace, covered themselves and their good 
achers with glory, 

During the exercises, at various times the 
lifferent classes were called out, and award- 
ed the prizes to which they were entitled. 


- 


On both 8ides. Near the centre and a little to 
the right was ar 'anged a platform on which 
was furniture and a Plano, and on which the 
recitations and other exercizes 


008 and musie both in Spanish and Env- 
8h, and to the credit of the little ones os 
vere no break downs, no baulks or hesitation- 
but on the contrary, all was conducted with 


the greatest preeiston, regularity and har- 
mony, | 


work, wrought out by the &kill and 


of the Sisters, Near by was a table on Law Department to be Es. 


ou were placed the various prizes for 
Ustribution. The main body of the pavilion 
Was ti RX. S.. —» . i | | 

illed with visitors, als, the raised eats Justice Stephen J, Field, of. Fe un 


tablished. 


Court, Elected Profes80r of Law, | 


Branch of the Mechanic Aris College of 
the University to be Kastablished 
in Fan Fraic £co., 


of the day 
At the other end were 8ecated 
he hundreds of scholars of the 


00k place, 


Sisters' 


OI ns 


INSTRUOTIONS CONCERNING 
CULTURAL 


THE AGRI- 
COLL EG E. 


St. Vincent College 


| 
| 
| 


The exercises R. | 
exereises Consisted of plays, recita- | Louls Sachs Re-elected & Regent for the Term of | 


Sixteen lears, 


PI CO 


The Board of Regents of the VUniversitz of Cali- 
fornia held a gpecial mesting yeaterday afternoon, 
at their rooms, in Friedlander's building, corner of 
Sans0me and California streets. Present, Rogents 
Haight (in the chair), Holden, Fitzgerald, Hallidis, 
; Nerritt, Doyte, Stebbins, Archer, Tompkins, But- 
 terworth, Hager, Bowio and Ralston. 

This meeting was prearranged, about threo 
months +ince, for the election of a President of the 
University, and the Regents, one and all, have 
been untiring in their efforts to thorougly canvass 
the elaifns of applicants avd gontlemen urged ſor | 
the position, and to 8ettls upon the right man for 
this important trust. 


Nearly every performance was ap- 
PuU- 
appear- 


mention for their amiable and lady like de- | 


—_— 


Nominations for Presigdent. 


The following named gentlcymen wore placed in 
romination for . the position of Presidont of the | 
U aiversity :; 

John $8. Hart, LL. D., P*incipal of the State 
Normal School of the State of New Jerzey, Roec- | 
ommended in warm terms by Governor Hoffman 
Gen. John Gibbon, Gen, W. T. Sherman, Gen 
eo. B. McClelland, Gen, Franklin, and many 


others, 

Prof, D. C. Gilman, of the Sheffield Soientific | 
Sohnol of Yale Collegs, Strongly recommended | 
by Pregident White, of the Cornell University, Þr | 
Bollows, Prof, Brown, of Yale College, Dr. 'Thowp- | 
40n, of New York, and many 9thers. 

Prof. Trowbridge, Profesgzor of Mathematios in 
the University of Michigan. He graduated No, 1 
at Wes: Point, in the elass of 1848. A telegram 
from Gon. McDowell stated 1hat a large num bar 0! 
West Pcint officers joined him 1n urging that the 
position be given to Prof. Trowbridge, who was in 
every Way worthy and qualified for the poxttion. 

Dr. Wm. TT. Lucky, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal S2hool of California. Recommended by Carl 
W. Pritohett and John B. Clark, both of Mis%0uri, 

Prof. Joseph Ls Cont», of the Uciversity of Cali- 
fyrnia. He was 8trongly urged for the position by 
s8yeral of the Regents : 

Gen. Benjamin Alyord, U. 8. A., was als0 urged 
by many friznds, for the position, but as 800n as he 
beard that h 8s name had been 8ent to the Regents, 
he addressed them a communication, declining to 
be a candidate. Bis neme was therefore with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| drawn. 


Hon, 8. F. Butterworth was nominated, and his 
olaims, on account of ability, education and fitn es8 
fir tho position wers sirongly urged by zeveral 
members. He declined the honor, with thanks. 


Profes8o0r Gilman Elected President, 
The Regents proceeded to an election, with the * 
following rezult on the first ballot: Hart, 1; Gil- 


man, 8; Le Conte, 3. 
On motion of Mr. Butterworth, the election was 


' mado unanimous, 


{ Mr. Hzger moved that the Presideat of the Board 
| cominunicato the recult of the eleotion to Protessor 


Gilman, with the earnest hops of the Board that he 
will accept the position tendered him, and vame 


| the earliest pos8ibie day to as8ume his duties, 


Loults Sachs Re-elected. 


The Progident stated that tho term of office of 
| Regent Sachs hai expired, and that the Board 
would proceed at once to an election to fill the va- 


cancy. Mr. Sachs bas served two years, havinz, at 
tne time of the organization of the Board, in cast- 
ing lots for length ot teria of office, drawn the 
$horte:t term, The Prozident announced that the 
| clection was for sixteen years. Mr. Sachs was re- 
' 5lected 4 member of the Board of Regents, unani- 


| 1,0udsly. 
Medical Department of the Univyersity, 

A communication from'the Trustees and Faculty 
of Toland Melical College of this city, expre88ing 
their desire to afiiiiate with the Univerzity, was 
read, The communication states,thay Toland Med 
joal College has been in extztence 8ix years, 18 free 


from debt, in a prosperous condition, end that all 
the property Will be deeded to the Regents in case 


My. Dovie introduced the following resolution : 
Rezolved, That the communication of the Tolgr d 
Med1cai College be referred to the Executive Com 
miitee with instructiions to devize and agree upon | 
8uUitable terms of utffiliation of that institution with | 
the Univeraity, Adopted. | 
Authorized to Lecture, | 
| 


On motion of Mr. Butterworth, Profa8#ors Jno, 
LeConto and Erxra S. Carr were authorized to deli- 
ver lectures in the Toland Med 'cal College during 
the approaching vacation in the Universlty. 


Agricultural College, 


the proposition is acgepted. | 


Mr. Doyle introduced the following resolutions, ' 


which wers adopted: 

Resolved, That in order to extend the adven- 
tages of the Agricultural Colleges of tho University 
to the largest poxzible number of citizens, and es- 
pocially to pere0B8 Practically interested 1n farm 

ing, fruit culture, wins- making, Wook-grewing, and 
 stock-raisi” g, the Professor of Agriculture, Agri 

caltursl Chem's iy and Horiiculturs 8hall vis, 
as far as possible, all the agricultural centres of 
popnlation in the State, and in every c0nvenient 
neighborhood, whero 8uitable accommodations can 
hs ohtained, deliv-r one or more lectures, 1ius 
trated where prazticable, upon 8ukjonts conneded 
with agriculture likviy to bo of woes value and 1n- 
terest 10 the people of the locality. In there leo- 
tures it, hall be his care to disgeminate euch intor- 
wation, derived from 8'uly, from observation, 
' from correepondoncoe and irom general experience, 
as will be of practical use to the farwers, fruit- 
growers and 8:00K-r8a189rs of the State; having 8pe 

cial referenco to the imparting of reliable informa- 
!j0n upon the nature and beet mode of culture of 
8n4ch new crops, fruits, trees and vines (and the 
preparation of thelr products for market), #8 may 
hs adapted to the 8vil and ehmate of Csiifornia 
and lizely to increaso the productive resources of 
the State. 

His course of leotures zhall em race the branch es 
for which instruction 18 10W provided in the Uai- 
versity, viz: Agriculture proper. Agrico'tura! 
ehomistry, Zoology, Ho-ticul urs, Geology, V 8:er- 
inary 8cioence, Botany, Rural economy, MANotoorol- 
ogy, Uisoases of avimals aud plants, Foresiry, and 


all kindred 8ubjects—it being the intention of the | 


 Regonts, by the courae here adopted, to transfer 
the Agricultural College of the University from the 
clozet to the field, and make its instructions of 
| practienl value to the people of the State. These 


| 
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Stoarcs hall be tree, and public notice ehail be! 


ziven of the time and place of their delivery. 
| Daring his tour through the State, the Profess80r 01 
; Agriculture shall oarofully examine the growing 
| crops, 8tndy their culture, noting particularly any 
-Xceptional influences calculated to 1.nprove 


| Or injure them, and communicate the regults of his 
| Obsoarvyations in his lectures. 


He 8hall take 8peciz! 


| Pains to collect 8tatistics of the crops, flocks, and 


| 
| 


herds of the State, and 8ball report them from time 
to time for publicition. He 8ball open communi- 
oqtion with all local Agricultural Societies, and as 
Fir #8 pos-ible place his eerviees at their disposa) 
ard dohiver his instructions under their auspices. 
Fregolved, That the Board of Regents will take 
chareo of, and will them3elves procure, as'far as 
pc83ible, from all quarters, at homs and abroad, 
rare and valuable s2eds and plants, and will dis- 


tribute the 8ame, tarough their Serretary and Pro- 
to820r of Agriculture throughout the State, among | 


8uch per:0n8s as may desirv to tes; their growth. 


| Branch of the Mechanic Arts tollege to be E8tab- 


lished in San Francisce, 


Mr. Doyle introduced the following, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, \ N- 
branch vt the Mechanics' Arts College of the Uni- 
versity, in the city of San Francigo0. and that to 
this end, suitable cours of free evening lectures, 
to be known as the *'* University Loctur es,” *hall 


| be given there by several Profezsors of the Uni- 
| vers1ty. 


These lectures ghall be arranged and prepared 
With special reference to ths instruction of young 


; men engaged in mechanical, manufacturing and 
| other industrial pursaits, in their 8pecialties 


| 


| 


| 


At least two l-ctures per week 8hall be de- 
livered, and they sball be illastrated by proper ap- 
paratus. 

A!l per80ns who enter themezelves as regular at- 


| teudants on these lectures, ghall be enrolled as 
| 8tudents at large of ths Meo* anics' Arts College of 


| 


the Un-iversity; bat this 8hall not be constrced to 
excluds any who may degire to attend only a por- 
tion of the conrse. 

Resolved, That the President of the University 


| be instruoted to consult with the cflicers of the 
| Mechanice' Institute «f San Francisco, and with 


them maks all neces8ary arrangements to carry out 


| these resoilutions of the Board at as early a date as 
| po88thle. The Pregident shall prescribe the various | 
| 0007888 of lecture, and shall aszign the several Pro- 
| fee«n0rR to duty. | 
| {tevolved., That begides the regular Faculty, the: 


Regonts will engage, from time to tice, euch gen- 
tlemen as lecturers as have attained eminence in 


30190 branch of 1ndustrial sctencs, 


Law Department. 


Mr. Butterworth introduced the following: 
Rezolved, That the Committee on Inatruction be 


direotod to prepare a plan for the organization of 


a Law Department in connection with the Uniyer- 
«ity, and report the 8ame to this Board. 
[1 support of the regolution, & letter was read 


/ urging the peces*ity of 8uch a Dopartment. 


[ 


1he re:clution was adopted. 


 Justice Field, of the VU, 8, Supreme Court, Elected 


Profess0r of Law. 
Mr. Butterworth nominated Jastice Stephen J 


Field, of the Unit:d Srates Supreme Court, as Pro- 
feasor of Law in the Uaiversity of California. In 


| connection with the nomination it was stated that 


Justice Vie'd, if elected to the office (to which there 
is n0 84lary). would carefully prepare and deliver a 


00urse of lectures on law ard in such sbaps as to be 
delive ed and printed on his retarn from Wasbing- 


ton. 


Jastice Field was unanimously elected to the 


position. 


University Commencement, 
On m- tion, it was decided that the public com- 


monecement of the University should take plece on 


the 20th of July, the expiration of the scholastic 
year, and that the Faouity be authorized to make 
all arrangements therefor. 


Latla and English Diplomas, 


That it is exvedient to extablish a 


ind is prezumptively an able and learned 

agn. Though he has no eminent reputation, 

16 comes highly recommended, and he may 

(ccuire the reputation waen placed in & 81tu- 

tion that will give 8cops to his talents 

Perbaps in jthe incipient condition of our 
University, we could scarcely expect' Lo get 
\ first-class man, whoge reputation 18 glready 
nade, Judge Field is sufficiently distin- 
:uighed in his department for any Univer- 
ity, and we trust that he will accept the ap- 
ointment and deliver & course of lectures 
.very year, By 50 doing, be will help to 
trengthen the institution, and render a £er- 
7ics to the State. 

The University would be incomplete with- 
nt Mechanics! and Medicsl Departments, 
ind those should for the prezsent be in 
his city, where alone they can be main- 
ined or be of benefit to many s8tudente. 
"oland Medical College is & guccess, and 
nost, of the members of its Faculty Are OX- 
.allent men for their places. To bave at- 


þ. 


from Judge Crockett of the Supreme, Court, strongly | 


| 


b 
' 


| .arnpted opposition at present would have 


566 expensive if not ugeless, 
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' that the students of St, Vincent's Coll 


; © allen. At 


Commencement at St. Vincent's College, 


Los ANGELES, June 25, 1870, 


EpIToR MoNITOR:;—The ancients es- 
teemed education and appreciated the pre- 
ceptors by whom it was imparted. Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander the 
Great, at the birth of his 8on wrote to Aris- 
totle, thanking the gods, not 80 much for 
his birth as for the happiness he. had in 
coming into the world while such a man as 
Aristotle was living, With greater reason 


, we Should thank the Almighty God for the 


[ 


- 


| blessing of living in a country in which we 


G | 


are provided with the best system of edu- 
cation and the ablest preceptors that the 
age can attord. We, the people of Los An- 
geles, are peculiarly blessed in this respect. 
With other admirable institutions of learn- 
ing, we have St. Vincent's College, the 
fourth annual Commencement of which has 
taken place to-day, The exercises this 


Mr. Butterworth moved that the Committees on 
| Public Instrugtion be authorized to prepare proper 
| forms for diplomas, to be expreesed in Latin for the 
' College of Lotters, »nd in English for the four Col- 


in a Pavilion fitted up for the occasion, 


time have been held on the college grounds, 
To 
Send you a lengthened and exact account 


leges (f Arts, and that the zame be engraved and 


io reatiness for delivery at the approaching com- 


6nc:mentr. ; 
On motion, the Board adjourned, to meet July 
9th, at 10 a M. | 
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THE UNIVERSITY UF CALIFORNIA, 
ef FW 100 A Bo +, 


The 


egents of the University of Califor- | 
ig held an important meeting, elected » | 
President for the institution, chogs Judge { 
Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 


Profess0r in the Law Department that 1s to 
Deegtabligzed, determined to have a Mechan- 
cal Branch Oollege in this city, and made 
ſolagnd Medical College one of its depart- 
ments, Mr, Gilman is ; Professor at Yale, 


jon o_—__ 
COURTE>S ?! 


of the entire exhibition, I should send a re- 
port that would fill three columns of your 


| Journal, a work which I consider unneces- | 


| 
| 
[ 


: 


| 
| 


taken place in this citv., It was in every 
respect a great sSuccess—a 8uccess Which 
s8peaks volumes in praise of the talent of 
the students and the ability of the pro- 
fessors. The music from the College Band 
at the end of the various exercises added 
wonderfully to their 8uccess, and to the 
pleasure and s&atisfaction of the entire 
audience, Never have I seen a greater 
proficiency in music at any collegiate ex- 
hibition at which I bave had the pleasure of 
being present, Every one 8peaks of it in 
the highest terms, Indeed, the progress of 
the s8tudents reflects the highest credit not 


; only on themselves, but especially on Mr, 


Maynard, the Professor of Music. It is a 
Saying among the Germans, that «where 
muxic is not. the devil enters,” It is hoped 


ca YOADVUTL 


ary; Suffice it to say that it has surpassed | 
every display of the kind that has ever | 
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. ® "ge, 
even after having finished their c116gj,, 
514K 


course, Will still cultivate the beautify] art, | 

The next grand performance wax tha | 
drama of *Sebastian, the Roman Maryte,» | 
I have never 8een anything which $0 viyiq. ! 
ly reminded me of the statement of Macy. 
lay relative to the Church than this dramg: 


| *No other institution 1s left Standing which 


carries the mind back to the time when the | 
smoke of sacritice rose from the Pantheon, 
and when camelopards and tigers bounded 
in the Flavian amphitheatre,” PFEyery 
performer in this tragedy did his part ad- 
mirably well, The pupils who acted the 
part of Pancratius, Sebastian and the Em- 
peror, attracted particular attention, The 
performance of the drama occupied nearly 
three hours, The repetition, or rather the 
representation of such scenes as the mar- 
tyrdom of the saints of the tirst ages of the 
Church, appears to me to be highly useful 
and instructive, although living in this 


republic and in this nineteenth century, 
We may before long require the spirit of 
martyrdom, and representations like this 
Should certainly be encouraged, St, Vin- 
cent's College is doing its part in tkis lauda- 
ble exercise, 

© What sculpture is to a block of marble,” 
8ays Adagaison, * education is to the haman 
S001,” The sculptor is a type of the educa- 
tor; a rough block of marble is a type of 
the mind of the uneducated. The work . 
which a sculptor has to do upon a block of ' 
marble or stone before he has formed it | 
into the intended $hape, resembles the work 
which the educator has to perform upon the 
mind of the youth, The work of the latter 
is more laborious and of longer duration 
than that of the former, The sculptor 
may be able to shape his block into a statue 
in a few months, but the best educator will 
require years of hard labor and cooperation 
to complete his work, The parents must 
aid him in the undertaking; otherwise, he 
will not succeed. They also neglect send- 
ing their children to learn 80me useful 
trade or profession, when they are qualified 
for it, This is the reason that many youths, 
after having been educated in Catholic 
Colleges, turn out contrary to the expecta- 
tion of their parents, Consequently, they 
may end their days in a State's Prison. 
AccorGing to accurate reports, more than 
three-fourths of the convicts of the United 
States have never learned any trade. Not- 


withstanding all the obstacles to education, 
and all the rough material upon which the 
Professors of St, Vincent's College had to 
work, I believe it is not surpassed by any 
institution of its facilities on the Pacitic 
coast, or in any other part of the Union, 
JUSTITIA. 
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THE CONDITIONS AND 'YALvk Of THE HAWES 
UNIVERSITY DONATION. 


The death of Horace Hawes unfortunately 
prevents any amendmeat of the vexatlious 
conditions of his gift of land for the estab- 


| 
| 


lishment of Mont Eagle University—changes | 


which he could perhaps have heen 1n- 
duced to make if he had lived & year or two 
longer, He reserved the privilege to alter 
the terms, but as he died sixteen days after 
zigning the deed, and was Seriously » 111 
during that period, we pre8um® the con- 


ditions remain unchanged. The mater has 
s general public interest in two a6pects; 
first, on account of the litigation which 1 18 
z8id will be commenced by the beirs-40 80 
the deed aside, and secondly, 0 account 4 
the question whether if the deed be 8ustaine 


by the Courts, the gum demanded Þy Mr. | 


Hewes from outsiders, can be ra18e 


d 80 48 to | 
axtahligh and maintain the University- 


_— 


The rumors already current about the ex- | 


pected litigation to 8et aside the conveyance 
the deed nothing that suggests the idea of 
invalidity, The words of the grant and the 
degcription Are clear, the grantees are Com- 
petent to bold land, the consideration is 8afh, 
cient, 8nd the purpose is one that is favored 
by the 18W and public policy, The only ap- 
.grent point. of attack would be on the 
round of the grantor's insanity, of which 
re ind no sign in this document, unless in- 
-icate legal phraseology, such as 18 common 
n our statutes and conveyances, indicates 

.ns0undness of mind, 

Preguming, that, the deed will be gus- 
ained by the Courts, if ever called in ques- 
ion, let us look at the probability of the es- 
{ablizhment and maintenance of the Uni- 
yersity, The property given consists of the 
Redwood Farm, of 2,020 acres (excepting 
the Mansion Houge tract, 8ize probably 200 
gcres, in the eastern corner) in San Mateo 
County; the northeast half of the block 
hounded by Folsom, Harrison, Tenth and 
Eleventh streets; the 50-vara lot on the 
with weet corner of Pine and Sangome 
reets; the block bounded by Folsom, 
Howard, Ninth and Tenth streets; and 
Beach and Water Lots Nos. 7 and 10 in San 
Francisco, The grantor in the deed reseryed 
to himself the right of subjecting by will 
the land conveyed, excepting *f the Univer- 
' ﬆﬆty grounds,” to the payment of annuities 

or income, and also rezerving the right to 
himself to reyoke or annul, in whole or 11 
part, his giſt, 

The grantees, Horatio Stebbins, Horace 
Davis, J, W. Brittain, George H. Howarl of 
San Francisco, and E. P. Evans of Michi- 
gan, hold in trust *'ſor the esteblishment and 
mnaintenance of an institution of the high- 
*'ogt order for the increase and diffagion of 
"knowledge among men, to be known by 
"the name of Mont Ksgle University, with 
'the intent that said University 8ball furnish 
"for resident 8tudents the most comprehen- 
"81ye course of instruction, and all the ap- 
*'propriate moans and facilities for the most 
**profound, liberal and complete edueation 
"that now are or hereafter may be gupplied 
by any university or establichment for the 
"increase or diffusion of knowledge, and 
'|hall moreover embrace and contain in its 
"organization tho 8ix distinct professional 
-industrial departments of Law, Medicine, 
"Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Commerce 
and the Fino Arts; 80 that therein young 
"men may be instructed and fitted, not only 
"for & 8uccessful career in those respective 
'professions or callings, but also to elevate 
"thoze professions and cailings in point of 
"dignity and public respect,”” 

This purpose is liberal and well expressed, 
and an institution en guch & plan, started 
with 8uch-a munificent basis, and well 8UP- 
ported afterwards, might be of great benefit 
and credit tothe State. But the start is not 
yot made; the gift is burdened with further 
conditions, - Within 15 years the gum of 
$100,000 must be contributed from other 
50urces; Within 30 years the gum of $500,000; 
vithin 50 years $1,500,000; and within 100 
y2ars $4,000,000, The deed does not ay 
urther 8um,”” 80 we prezume that the total 


nn era 


may be unauthorized, Woe have found in, 


1 of Education, the public gchools 
were re-opened Tuesday, after enjoying a vacation of 


built on the Mont Eagle tract of the Red- 
wood farm. 

Having considered the grant and its con- 
ditions, the question arises whether the trus- 
tees 8hould bother themgelves with the labor 
and trouble of & gratuitous trust—the deed 
expreesly provides that their gervices as 
trustees $hall be gratuitous, Is there 
reasonable ground to hope that all the 
payments will be made? tuch a hops we 
think there is, and therefore we trust 
they will accept the burden placed upon 
them, because they were gupposed to be 
friznds of education and worthy representa- 
tives of the public epirit of California; and 
in that supposition we pregume Mr, Hawes 
was right. 

The next question is whether $4,000,000 
can be raised in one hundred years, or the 
8maller 8ums in the chorter periods, We 
889 $4,000,000, although tho meaning is not 
clear, and the heirs would probably bring 
Suit for forfeiture if the total outside pay- 
ments did not amount to $600,000 in thirty 
years, $2,100,000 within fifty years, and $6, - 
100,000 within one hundred years, The 
8maller 8ums, we think, would be sufficient: 
but we do not 8ee now how even those could 
be raiged. Fifteen years, however, is & long 
time for consideration, and in that interval 
other millionaires or the state or the genera] 
public may as8ist to project and greatly im- 
prove the prospect of final 8uccess. There is 
little probability that the project will be of 


any 8ervice to the State or education in the | 
life-time of the present, trustees, and whether | 
it will be to the generation that follows them 
will perhaps worry people of the twentieth 
century, 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


' General Condition of the Public Schools —A 
New Building Occupied. 


In accordance with the mandate of the Board 
of the ciry 


two weeks. As evidenced by the elaborate report of 
Superintendent Denman for the fiscal year ending 


inount demanded from outsiders is $4,000, - 
WW, none of which must come from the 
'ents or profits of the property given by Mr, 
dawes, For 15 yoars, at least, if the deed 
' valid, the trustees have charge of the 
roperty, and. it $100,000 are then raised, 
v%y nave it for 15 years more, If the 8ums 
quired are not obtained within the times 
ited, the grant becomes void, and the 
operty goes to the heirs of Mr, Hawes, 
liztrustees may ell part of the Redwood 
i after 100 years; but never any of the 
M Franoisco lots, which are to be leaged 
" Field income for the University, to be 


June 30th, 1870, the schools are in a highly prosperous 
condition, and ample acco mmodations have been pro- 
vide1 to meet the growing wants of the community. 
W hile there is an abundance of roo or the children, 
in the b1ildings occnpied for school purposes, the ta- 
cilities ge not all that could be desired. Dark, 
gloomy basem-:ats, and 8gmall cottages, do not conduse 
to the haalth of children or teachers, who stay several 
hours per day in them for months at a time, * The 
guardians of our educational interests are displaying 
commendable enterprise and sagacity in governing 


school affairs, and cannot be expected to accomplish all ' 


the necessary reforms immediately. In this connection 
a few tacts concerning the general status of the Depart- 
ment will be read with interest. The number of chil- 
dren in the city under fifteen years of age is 45,617; in- 
crease for the year, 4,129; number of children between 
five and fifteen years of age who are entitled to draw 
public money, 27,055; increase for the year 2,267; 
'average number belonging to all the public schools, 
16,371; average daily attzndance of pupils-in all pub- 
lic schools, 15,394; amount paid for buildings rented 
by the School Department during the year, $13,868 50; 
Whole number of public schools of all grades in San 
Francisco, 58; total expense of the Department for 
the year ending June 30, 1870, $543,519 78; increase 
for the year, $142,677 56. 
NEW 8CHOOL BUILDINGS. 

An elegant, commodious edifice is now 1n process 
of erection on Bush street, near the northweet corner 
of Hyde; it will be occupied as a Girls' High School. 
Two grammar school buildings, calculated to accom- 


modate 960 pupils each—one on the north side of Mc- 
Allister street, between Franklin and Gough; the 
other on ths east s8ide of Valencia, between Twenty- 
moond and I'wenty-third streets—are at present being 
uilt, 
THE EIGHTH STREET BUILDING 


On the the east side of Eighth «treet, between Har- 


risz0n and Bryant, was occupied yesterday 'by the 
Tenth street s8chool pupils. Unfortunately the non 
completion of the building, or rather the delay in ar- 


' ranging the turniture, hindered the thorough organ- 


; Will be transferred to the magnificent new building 


| ppectally erected for the purpoge at: Seminary Park, 


1zation of the school yesterday. The youths and migses | 
romped about the house and the adjacent lot in high 

lee, and seemed delighted with their new quarters, 
Through the courtesy of the principal, J. A. Moore, 
our reporter inspected the building (which has already 
been described in the Bulletin) and gleaned facts rela 
tive to the school., The building contains 17 rooms, 
including a pleasant as8embly room. and js COnve- | 
niently arrangdd. The corps of teachers is 


as follows: Principal, J. A. Moore, Vice-Principal, | 


Mr. True; Head Assistant, Mrs. Deane; As8stants, Miss 
Jennie Glasgow Mizs Galvarv, Miss Brown, Miss 
Hassett, Mrs. Wright, Miss Donoyan, Miss Byrne, 


Miss Swain, Miss Frissell, Miss Dowling, Miss Gor- | 


man, Mrs. Crocker and Miss Winn. The Sehool com- 
mences the year under favorable circumetances—as 
regards locotion, management, etc., and will probably 
Succeed admirably. 

THE ATTENDANCE 


In the Schools throughout the city has been excellent 
—as we are informed, and the new year has a bright 
outlook for the growing youth, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, 


What it has Accomplished During the Year, 


The Sar, Francisco Benevolent Association was or- | 


ganized in this city in 3arch, 1865, under the manage- 
ment of eleven of our wealthy and philanthropic cit- 
izens. During a period of over five-years the trustees 
and officers of the Society have labored zealously and 
patiently in the gieat and noble work of charity, in 
the amelioration of thousands of our destitute and 
deserving poor. How well it has fulfilled its miss1on 
since its organization, is known only to the thirty-six 
thousand greatful poor who havye been relieved, and 
' to an All-Wise Providence. It may be well here to 
mention some of the leading objects of the Ass0ctr- 
tion, and for which it was organized, It was ina 
great measure to cleyate the physical and moral con- 
aition to the indigent. 


each case, by visitation and enquiry. 


sug8ceptible of abuse. 


| into the case. 


ing, shelter medicine and medical attendance, 


tions the already depleted treasury. 


{| in their relief: 


To give relief only after a personal examination of 
To give only necessary articles, and such as are least 


To give relief at the right moment, without allowing 
| the applicant to suffer by delay in making due inquiry 


[ [ 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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It enters the habitation of the sick and dying poor, 
and furnishes its beneticiaries with food, fuel, cloth- 


In a noble charity like this, our citizens shonld 
| promptly come forward and assist by their contribu- 


The following is a summary of the operations of the | 
8ociety during the past year, 8howing the number of 
persons aided each month, and the amount expended 


x aided in January, 641, at a cost of $1,842 94 | 
ace aa ” hahregay, . 65%, $6 ho 1,717 97 | 
_ 7 March..... 009, 6s os 2,953 5 | 

as A OY —_—..” " 1,901 TL 

ve « " Sav7..:.. oo. ** 66 1,645 15 

= + JUNE... +++» 109. & _" 2,154 55 

T « JUIy..- eo: oy 2 - 1,769 Bl 

”  August..... 665, *© '; 1,974 35 

" ++ S$eptember. .609, : 4s 1.54 8 

1 © October..... 648, * N 1,877 T1 

; *% November..67l. © ” 1,931 65 

: * December ,.68, * oy 1,968 75 


THE MILLS SEMINARY. 


Removal to Brooklyn — Magnificent 
College Building Erected—Beauti- 
fal Surroundings—Advantages En- 
joyed by the Pupils—Its Aeccessibil- 
ity—Etc. iff { F/ i-Y #. WS, 


Ke. A » 

Among the many admirable schocls and colleges, 
f which California may justly boast, none has been 
nore favorably known than that for the education of 
70ung ladies, conducted by the Rev. C., T, Mills and 
yife, at Benicia, That 8chool was founded in the 
jJumuer of 1852, and of its class is undoubtedly to 
»6 counted as the tirst the pioneer, Twelve hun- 
lred young ladies have been educated within its. 
walls, & large proportion of whom have graduated | 
Fith distinction, and they have always been the! 
laughters of our most respectable, and frequently, of 
”ur most respected citizens. Mr, and Mrs, Mills 
agve always had a corps of the most able professors 
ind teachers, and it is very much to be doubted 
whether parents can reap any. advantages for their 
laughters by ending them to Fastern or European | 
2ducational exubliskments when guch a college &x- 
\8ts an our midst. 
—_— CHANGE OF LOCATION, 

The rapid growth of the above named Seminary 
demanded better accommodations, and the g8chool! 


rooklyn, Alameda county, which is, We homstly 
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believe, destined to become the Vaasar of the Pacific. 


\,, The building is acknowledged to be the finest for 
- «001 Purposes this sile the Rocky Mountains, and 


Phe preseut efficient corps of teachers, with some im- 
portant additions from the East, as well as the clagses 
now pursning their studies, will remove with Mr. 
4nd Mrs, Mills next term, and thus, though beur- 
ing & neW name and finding a new home, the institu- 
tion remains virtually the same, only conducted on 
4 more liberal and important gcale, Mr, Mills being 
the owner of a large tract of land near Fruit Vale, 
g8uggested to 80ne of his friends, notably to Mr. T, 
0, Blaridge, of the firm of Newanall & Co., that if 
the neees>ary mcans could be found it would te & 
splendid locality for the gchool. The idca was 
taken up. warmly by the aboye named gentieman, 
who, with other friends, has raized a gum of $30,000 
by subscription, the list including a large propor- 
tion of our most prominent citizens, The total cost 
of the building (furnished), will be $100,000, 


THE BUILDING, 


. 


will furnish accommodations for 180 pupils. It is 

three stbries in height, with a handsome chocolate 

colored Mansard roof, zurmounted by a cupola, It 

pregents a front of 218 feet—only eighteen inches 

less than the length of the Grand Hotel-.and has a 
wing 50x130 feet. The whole is built in the most taste- 

ful and substantial manner, and is diagonally braced. 

The ceilings are high, the halls ample and airy, the 

stairways broad and numerous; the pupils” rooms 
alike, as Car as possible, each furnished with lighted 

cloget, marble basin, running water and gas, and are 

gunny and well ventil=ted. There aro 165 rooms in 
the building, The ſurviture will be in uniform ets, 
neat and substantial; the walls are tinted with .goſt 
colors. The s8chool-rooms are 80 arranged as to be 
thrown together, making one large hall, when re- 
quired. The dining-roont and Kitchen ure attached 

to the main building merely by a corridor, thus leav- | 
ing the rear gunny and airy. The kitchen Bus every 
modern improveinent, including a new baking ap- 
paratus imported from thc East., Gas, wanufattured 
on the place, lights the whole establighment.,\ Each 
floor is furnisLed with a fire extingufisher, and water 
is distributed in abundance to all parts of the house, 
The. apartments have inside blinds, and the gun 
shines on every room, 

Epecial rooms have been arranged for the uge of 
visitors; for sick pupils there is a library, reading- 
room, etc, The mugsic rooums are a great feature. 
All of the above ure elegantly fregcoed, the music 
ro0Us having especially handsome ceilings, beautiful 
zircutlar designs, foliage and birds, gurrounded by 
Etruscn borders coycring them. There is @ hall for 
'hapel eXerciscs. 

THE DASIGN AND EXECUTION OF THE WORK, 


The design, Which is handgomse, massive, and 
pecially well arranged, was made by the well 
town architects, Messrs. S. C. Bugbee & 8ons, and 
heir high reput:vtion will be considerably enbanced 
I5y this conception, The earth was broken for the | 
Fork June 1870, The temtractor for the work was | 
ſ, W. Wilber, who las in every respect made it |, 
qual to the design, and has performed every part of 
t in the most thorongh and conscientious manner, 
Probably there is hardly a better constructed college 


milding in the United States. We have one more || 


-Aucational building which, with its beautitul 


:afely be pointed out with pride tg our Eustern 
ind other yisitors, Sheppard Brothers were the con- 
tractors for the plumbing work; P. M. Farwell, the 
painting, aud Wm. Moore the piastering work, The 
tasteful fregcoe work was executed by Pellegrini & 
Buzzi. The curpenterimg has been executed by Mr. | 


Tounds, gardens, und other gnrroundings, may || 
| 
| 

] 


William Edwards, of Brooklyn, who is still engaged | | 


Snisbing his work, and to whose politeness We Owe 
g0mMe of the above information. Our thanks are 
480 due to Miss Willey, Matron of the establish- 
a.wit, who kindly showed us over the building, 


THE GROUNDS AND SURROUNDINGS. 


The* grounds and garroundings cannot be excelled | 
n bear aty by any in the State. Yhe whole conntry 
onnd i, v rich and fertile, and dotted with handsome 
egidenc, 8 and tarm houses, while the 8pot itself is 
urpas8in, uy lovely. - The territory occupied 
y the & \winary and its grounds is 8ixty- 
Ve Acres. The drive thither is extremely 
leagant, and over the best Of roads, There is a 
ine 01d orchard attached; vineyards full of imported ! 
Tapes; two loye'ly and well laid out gardens, 
vatgred and euclox ied by two living brooks, which 
un the whole year' Found, Behind are the green 
1ills, with many chy Ting glens and woody dells. 
From every window of the building there are charm- 
ng views, while from $.16 cupalo and upper gtories a 
mand panoramic pictui® is geen, worthy of the 
painter's brush. The bli1e waters of the Bay stretch 
zut in all their beauty, the view extending from | 
the southern part of the c1fy to Santa Clara. The 
gSzn Bruno hills rise finely it the distunce; the fore- 
ground includes Alameda ard Fruit Vale, dotted 
with happy Lomes, the land generally in very Com- 
plete eultivation--the whole m aking as charming a 
rural 8£cene 48 can be found in California. No mere 
words are capable of giving an exaggerated idea of 
its beauty. The park is finely wooded. The 
roxds to the Seminary wind among groves of 01d oaks 
and geyeral rustic bridges which have been built 
are in a thorough keeping with the landscape. Gym- 
observatory, SUmmer-houges, etc., now in 
course of construction, will be added to the many 
attractions of the place, Fine oaks, alders and wil- 
lows adorn the grounds and overhang the gtream of 
water, which, winding through the grounds, add ma- 
terially to the beauty of the gpot. And, whatever 
art has attempted bas been in accordance with the 
smrroundings, and no gingle instanceof bad taste can 
be cited. There is & 8pleQdid lawn in the front and 


nasum, 


| ent—0O, P. Fitzgerald, A; S$. Hallidie, Samuel Mer- 


a Ir renee. 


ITS ACCESSIBILITY, 


The Seminary is situated about five miles from 
Oakla, Wd, by the San Leandro road, one of the best 
in the State. It may be reached via the 
Central Pacific Railroad, 8topping at Simpson's / 
Staton, a 1, Vie and a half distant; or from San Frun- | 
cisco by Oa, *land boat and cars, 8topping at Brooklyn 
Station, threes miles distant; or by the Alameda boat 
and cars, gtoz Ping at Seminary Park Station, one 
mile distant fro Wn the Seminary. The roads from any 
of these points a, *e each and all excellent. 

THE ADVANTAGES AFFORDED BY THE INSTITUTION, 


The reputation of the 8chool at Benicia was 80 
first-elass that nothi vs We can gay Will materially 
add to its reputation. 1ts praiscs are in the mouths 
of all the relatives of $0me twelye hundred young 
ladies who have since its Opening term been educated 
there. The degign of the school was to afford &. 
Christian home for the yo ang ladies entrusted to its 
care, 

While not 8ectarian, it wi 1] continue to be eminently 
a Christian school., The a\m will be to give the 
highest moral development, as well as the best 
mental and physical culture. Every*care has been 
taken to arrange the Seminary building in the most 
recent and scientific manner, and in this respect no 
hotel in the city is mgre complete. The 8alubrity 
of the district is undoubted, as it lies on high ground 
among the lowef foot hills, Its proximity to San 
Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, etc., is a great point in 
its fayor, The school is not intended for day 8cho- 
lars, but entirely for boarders. The terms aro as 
mogderg$s as is consistent with the great advantages 
afforded, The present term at Benicia closes on the 
31st ingt, To-morrow and Wednesday the usus1 eX- 
aminationg Will be held. The next term will open 
at Seminary ETk on Wednesday, August 24, 

In giving 80 11 CB 8pace to lay before the public a 
complete 8ummary Of its many advantages, we do 80 | 
in the firm belief that ,*t is 'one of the most yalnavie 
institutions in the count,”V, 82d one of which Cali- 
fornia may unhesitatingly YOagt, Her daughters, 
educated at 8uch an establighu?<Bt, Will be able to 
hold their own with any; the culti ated, refined and 
virtuous young ladies who will leave i{t, may excite 
no gmall influence ir heightening the tone of Cali- 
fornian 80cie! , and eventually become the mothers 
of a generation of noble children, who in their turn 
may 80me day reap the advantages afforded by this 
institution. Those who believe in affording their | 
daughters the advantages of a really thoxough edu- 
eation, not a flimsy or 8howy one will do well to en- | 
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* into the merits of the Mills' Seminary. ' 
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| "The Board of Regents of the University of Call- | 

| fornia held & gpecial meeting on the 15th instant, 

| bis Excellency Governor Haight in the Chair. Pres- | 
ritt, Richard P. Hammond, John VW. Dwinelle, Sam- 
nel B, McKee, Louis Sache, Edward Tompkins, John 

'$. Hager and William C. Ralston. 

| A Committee of Arrangements was appointed-..- 

| Messrs. Tompkins, Fitzgerald and Dwinelle-—to mgke 

the arrangements for - celebrating C mencoment | 

lay on the 19th of July. After the allowance of gore | 

$m4aller ainounts, & Werrant was authorized drawn | 

| in fayor of the President for $1,000, for, the gnpport ! 

| of the studeuts holding the five scholarsÞips, in full | 

| of the appropriation for the year ending July 21st, 
1871, 

| The Mairman of the Committee on Buildings and 

| Grounds was authorized by resolution to insure the \ 

| University buildings. | 

A communication was prescnted by Mr. Hammond 
from BH, A; Higby, Land Agent, Telutive to agricul- 
tural College lands, which concluded. by stating that 
there are vow on file in the office applications for 
more than 100,000 acres of nusurycyed lands, The 
appropriation for 8urveys of public land in Califor- 
nia will be available on the 1s8t of July next. 

The Secretary was instructed to agk the conxent 
of the United States Leud Commig8ioner at Washing- 
ton to the propositihons named : | 

Mr, Hemmond introduced the following : 

Resolved, That in all cages where applications tor 
the purchase of Agricnltursl College lands were 
made prior to tho igguance of the instractions of the 
Committee on Lands, dated April 9th, 1871, the ap- 
plicants will be required to comply with 881d in- 

» gtructious us far as the sawe relate to the additions 
affidavit and the deporit of one Aollar per acre. The 
Land Agent of the University 8hall trangmit, by 
mail, to all gnch applicants, copies of the instruc- 
tions and this resolution ; and upon” their failurs to 
comply with the game within thirty days, they will 
be deemed to have abandoned their locations, anc 
the Copmittee ON Agricultural College Lands may 
withdraw all $uch applications from the United Et 
Land Ofhce. 

Mr. Hammond s84aid4 he had received a communtca- 
tion from H. A. Higby, Land Agent, desiring to naw 
0nN what terms purchascrs of timber lands, in grants 

of Wore than eighty acres, would be allowed to ac- 


——— ——— 


gurrounding the buildings 


Sp title. On motion of Mr. Dwinelle, it was 07- 
Tgered that all timber lands be 8014 for ca8h vnlr. 


| ——rn r—_ 


mers for not giving their s0ns a high collegiate 
education, that when they are old enough to 
receive it, their absence would be felt from the 
daily labors of the farm, and the money from | 
the honsehold conld not be s8pared tor {thor 
tnition away from home. It is thus, that atter | 
recerving from the common and ligh SCl001s | 
a :uuwledge of the lower Lrancues of sclenuce, | 


©] 'T: 


| Mr, Hallidie introduced « regolution | 
[tat 8 estrblighment of a botanica] gard » Telutive | 
erection of & temporary building at "+, hop and th, | 
Oo the requirements of the College of x 27 Suitable | 
Which was adopted, The Building hn ST.CUitury | 
report to the Board at the next meeting ININitteg w " 
Phe Secretary was directed to give tho H =; 
Brooks, Japancese Consul, a11 inforination i1 pry A 
the University, for trausmission to the 1 1 regard t 
Minister there. e United State; 
Edwin L. Gonld donated to the University Li | 
4 Yaluable collection of 8tandard works es, 
| over $1,000, A vote of thanks Was as. C 
| Pug as poor young men in Calaveras County «ate, | 
or the n8e of ten acres of the Berkeley lands a8kec | 
_ promise to cultivate, and 80 earn Forage cans | 
while at the University. Referred ho I <p £XPEnN8EK 
on Buildings and Grounds, "X  ERInEs 
0. P. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Commit 
instruction, reporied as follows : mmittee on 
The Committee on Instruction, to who 
referred & commun:cation from Prexident ns WAR 
with reference to the Fifth Class of the ya nat, 
r-commends that the matter of the for T8ity, 
of branches of the Fifth Class, in different Is 
tho State, be referred to Professor Goon _ T Parts 04 
Master of the Fifth Class, and Dr. 0. Þ. Pity, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction | Fo ap: 1 
power ; provided, that in the formation of oy 
clas8es, the Bogrd of Regents 8hall not he in TER 
11 any pecuniary lability. A 
The repert was adopted. 


O&t / 


PRESIDENT DURANT'S QUARTERLY REPORT, 

The third quarterly report of Pregident Durant 
was prezgented. It states that the 8tudents bd on 
tho gvcrage ſally maintained their former eandin, | 
[ho regular 8tudics of the curriculum have bow 
pursned, with the exception of elocution x, 
declamation, due to the want of a teacher or > ; 
{e880r in that department. In the Department of 
Modern Languages, besides French, German and 
Spanish, a Clas8 has been instructed in Italian. The 
work in this department, which is very great has 
nuvertheless been faithfully digcharged. b"7 

To the suite of apartments devoted to the chemical 
laborztory, the chapel has been added as g lecture 
room, and has been extensively provided With cx _ 
and other fixtures for the 8ettins up and"nse of hy 
paratus and material on hand belonging to the r 4 
partment. The lecture-room of Profosgor Joseph 
Any Conte has been fitted in & similft manner and , 
:argo collection of casts, drawings, maps and min 
erals arranged there for the Special uge of the "i 
partment. 5 
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Our Free Ukiversity. 


We often hear, as an excuse among our far- 


all education Ccages, and experience COM ; 
With its laws to take the place of the 8chGot'e 
auster. 'Thet : 4 have no kuowledge of LC £0! 


entific principles which govern every 0Pera- 
tion of their farming life. 'The laws relating 
to the rotation of crops, to thu clove SOLL 11 
a particular production, to the renewal C1 
worn-out fields, and to the thousand and oe 
different occupations of the agrieuitunst, 
must. be learned by totlsome observation, 
or chaneed upon hap-hazard. A 8ystem ol 
public schools h2s always been a feature 0: 
the American uation, but they only reach a 
certain- point, beyond which they do not go. 
The ;completeness of its public educational 
8ystem, 18 the best gnarantee of the progre3s- 
ive character of a State. Indeed, it 8hould be 
the first thing to be cared for, since in tie, | 
its youth become its citizens and rulers, | 

California has taken the foremost rank of 
the world in this regpect. Many a poor 80u- 
dent has had Utopian dreams of the time when 
there would be no fees of any kind, and when 
all the branches of collegiate ingtrucuon would 
be free to all. And here in this country, 
where one would expect it least, we have $et 
an example which calls for the admiration 01 
every one. No matter how poor © student | 
may be, here in oar Uniyersity can he obte1n | 
an education of the best character, free from | 
all cost. Not only the usual collegiate cCoOuree, 
where the dead languages are the clue! diet, | 
which, when a man has learned, fit hum for no | 
business nor profession, but als0 the practicat | 
and scientiftic knowledge of our worth1est v--| 
cupations, Agriculture, Civil 


I im 9mm 


and Mining ' 


Engineering, and Mechanic Arts. 
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Santa Ynez Col 


O_o __ 


EpIrOR MoNITOR : Many matters of in- 


[egO, 


*ials ew TO 
arost to Catbolics, and to Catholi: 


1articularly, Pass from time to time without 


parents 


zing noticed in yoar paper, not through 


+ 


any fault of yours, but through the indo- | 


lance of correspondents, who look upon the 
trouble of writing a. tew lines as a work of 
ricantic labor that could not be undertaken, 
LO 


public no- 


\| do not wish 


ny persons, no doubt, 
ive their names brought under 
tice, and prefer doing the part of usetulness | 
that | 


' reasoON there are Some useful institutions in 


'1 Silence and without s&how, For 


this State almost unknown to public notice; 
it is particularly the case with the College of 
| Santa Secluded L 

' heautiful place in Santa Barbara county, it 


Ynez. In a remote and 
[js doing its work of usefulness in the field 
of education in a manner truly admirable, | 
Brother Paschal Doran, the worthy Presi- | 
| dent of the institution, and the Rev. Father | 
'Bass0, its zealous chaplain, are, with the 
zreatest zeal, exerting themselves without 


: 


ostentation to promote the temporal and 

epiritual welfare of the youth of California. | 
heir names are Seldom or never mentioned 
in any public journal; they do their work 


+» 
Wh 


of a gentle rivulet 


Silently, reminding on 
which noiselessly conveys its limpid waters | 
into one yast reserynir for the general good. 
It is 
only a few months since the Rev. Father 


Snch is the hidden lives of the Saints, 


[ 
Bass0 conducted a $piritual Retreat for the | 
The good Father - 
every , 


pupils of the College. 
Said Mass at a convenient hour 
morning during the week, and preached - 
three times every day with a success and , 
eflect traly wonderful, If the good pastor » 


of Santa Ynez had been in California in the 


F* 


H. Aerden, O. P.; B. M. Doogan, 3.4 
Hyacinth Derham, O, P.; and Fathers 


Gibney, Speckles, Garriga, Valentini, Slat- 
tery, McCullough, IH. P. Gallagher, and 
Rev. Bro, Justin, President of St. Mary's 
College. 

The exercises began with a duet by Mr, 
and Mrs. Uhrig, after which Mr. Lawrence 
Nolan, the Recording Secretary, read the 


following 
Report. 


After referring very briefly to the e&tab- 
lishmeut and progress of Catholic churches 
and scnools in San Francisco, and remark- 
ing that up to very recently no movement 
tending to a uniform system of instruction 
to the children had been attempted, the 


1zation rendered necessary for the due ob- 
Servance of the late Pontitical anniversary, 
had finally given rise to the much-needed 
Union in a permanent form, At a meeting 
held in connection with the celebration, a 
committee was appointed to draft a plan for 
the organization of a Sunday School Union, 
After several meetings an organization was 
effected, and the following named gentlemen 
were elected officers: President, John C. 
wobinson; Vice-Presidents, H. N, Adams 
and A, B. Maguire; Secretary, L. Nolan; 
Corresponding Secretary, P. J. Thomas; 


Treasurer, M, Ward, At a subsequent 
meeting Mr, Robinson resigned, Mr. 


Adams was elected President, and D, W. 
Hart Vice-President. At the same meeting 
the Archbishop's letter, appointing Rev. 
Father Prendergast Chaplain of the Union, 
was received, He entered immediately 
upon the duties of his oftice, and the organ- 
1zation of the Catholic Sunday School Union 
was complete, Examivations are being 


Schools once < 


Mission times, he might have become as re- | 
nowned as any of those great missionaries 
who lie revered in their silent graves, He |} 
Spent a considerable part of the week of ||: 
Retreat in preparing the boys for the recep- 
' tion of the Sacraments of Penance and the 
| Holy Eucharist, and his preaching has al- 
[ready borne ample fruit, Parents and 
| teachers can $866 a remarkable change in 


| 


[ 
| the $tudents of the College; and certainly 


the preacher must feel satisfied that his dis- 
courses had the desired effect. The boys 


| Mary's, 


held in the i month, or 
tener, 'Those already held in St. Mary's 


tory. At present there are seven Sunday 
Schools represented in the Union, viz: SS, 
Patrick's, Francis', Joseph's, Ig- 
natius', Bridget's and Peter's. Members 
on the roll, 82, 
Father Prendergast's Adidress. 

The Chaplain, the Very Rev. J. J. Pren- 
dergast, then delivered the following elo- 
quent and masterly address: 


felt delighted at the result of the Retreat, 
' and wlli long remember it as a great bless- 
'ing conferred on them by their zealous 
'ghaplain, The College is undoubtedly well 
conducted, and if boys under such training 
become bad men, the fault will entirely be 
theirs, VERDAD, 
SANTA - YNEzZ, July 25, 1871. 
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CATHOLIC SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Success of the New Movement — An Able 
Address by Father Prendergast. 

Vn last Sunday afternoon 'a meeting of 
ihe Catholic Sunday School Union was held 
In the basement of St. Mary's Cathedral. 
The attendance was very large, the room 
being erowded in every part. On the plat- 
form with the officers of the Union were | 
| the Most Rev. Archbishop Alemany and 
Yery Rev. J. J. Prendergast. The follow- 
ing clergy men were als0 present: Revs. J, 
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— cal authority, ir the wide field of religion and faith, 


Although often forgotten, and very often ignored, 


' the obligation of the laity to cuoperate, personally 


and actively with the clergy in the sphere 9of religion, 
Seems to me to be undeniable, The Clergy are, ex 
officio, the teachers and defenders of Christianity 
and + the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” But 
Christian taith aud Christian civilization are the in- 
heritence of all alike, andall are bou 1d to protect and 
perpetuate them. Priest and people have trans- 
mitted to us; upon priest and people it devolves to 
transmit them unchanged to coming generations, 
Chis cooperation in guarding and preserving un- 
| {Impaired the priceless gift bequeathed to the world 
by its Redeemer, has its pergonai advautages; for 
there is n0 8urer Way of excidfndg in men au interest 
In apy enterprise than waking them responsible for 
its $UCCes88 or failure, The. more Catholics are 
laborously engaged, under the guidance of ecclesias- 


the greater is the hope of their contiuuing steadfast 
and practical; the less they are $0 engaged, the 
greater the danger of their perishing of apathy and 
iudifterence. Henceitis degirable that parents should 
be personally employed at hume 1n the rehgious ed- 
ucation of their children, and that parents aud Cchil- 
dren, old and young, should give their willing aid and 


cooperation tu their respective pastors, 80me in one 
* manner, othe$$ in another, 
Are true under Bll circumstances and at all times, 


o 


/ they are especially true and practically most import- 


Now, If these principles 


ant in our country and age. The clergy have cer- 
tainly much to do—with the greatest and most Perse- 
vering exertions they cannot do all, What, between 
the Mass, and the office, aud the confessional, and the 
Sick call, and the 8ermon, and the lecture, and col- 
lecting, and building, aud the miscellaneous work 
which cannot be described yelcousumes much of his 
precious time, the priest Is in grave danger of fatelly 


| neglecting that portion of his flock wllght is most ex- 
"posed,, yet least able to pr 


1p os! In need, 


Ct 11864 

Yet least inmportunate, Oo vt live Ih an 
aetive aud aggreesive age, andthe warſare is in many 
ets. new. Time was when tWe buttles of faith 
Waged in the halls of councils and before the 

ela Seats Of Kings; now the hostile forces are 
a the popular arena, The Church is no 
FT a888iled on doctrinal or moral, but on social 
| grounds; and, theretore, as the point of 
Hd be als0 the rallying poiut of defence, 


Secretary went on to show how the organ- || 


and St, Francis' were pronounced satisfac- 


| heroic 


-- 
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£4 wt the Church to develop and bless among | 
$M that system of mutual aid and encour- | 
EPO Which $e was the first founger; and it * 
Ve: "the laity to enroll themselves in 81ch as80- 
Cl; and 80cictics as enjoy her coutidence and 
a. In. this way, one of the worst tempta- 


approbatl 

tions of the age may be Successfully resisted, and ' 
Catholics, Winout imperiling their faich, may possess | 
all the rea nd $91id benetits that as8oclations are | 
calculated - He8 ow... That this cooperation of the | 
Lally, epeciyfaraetine when, the harvest being 
great but cn refs few, her ministers are Unequal 
to the wo6o _bef re: them, is in harmony With the 
Spirit of the*EThareh and the precedents of other 
Limes, 1s a fact that may be eaxsily established, The 
Church [8 o mother Who reposes unlimited Lrust In 
her children, avd 18 repaid by their eVer-Increasng 
love and fidelity, To take one example as an illustra 
tion, 1 will relate the story of the boy Tharcisius, It 
was about the year 257. The edict of Valerian went 
forth,the Sth general persecution began,and the Roman 
Empire, over its yast and interminable domain, Was ' 
drenched with Christian blood, Decimatedby tire and 
SWord, watched aud tracked like wild beasts, the 
priests were 80011 too few to perform all their sacred 


; functions; and the laity, worthy .o be associated with 


them 1 martyrdom, were deemed worthy to be a880ci- 
ated with them in their minis cations Under thes: 
cireumstances, Tharcigus W/ 3 entrusted with the 
Holy Communion for 8o0me 0 pjng Christian, or 80me 
Soul aWalling in #@. s8olitary dungeon the 
martyr's palm. On his Way he was Spied out by the 
Pagans, arrested and exariined, but neither bribes 
nor threats could force from him the secret he bore: 
and on the very 8pot he/gave up his young life to 
(304, crushed to death bythe cruel blow of the Roman 
S01diers, But we need 1,0t retrace the bygone ages to 
tind examples of lay CyuOperation, intimate and 8elt- 
Sacrificiung, Look at- the missioner as he departs 
from his native laigq, bearing messages of eternal 
life to an unvelie/yjng nation; by his 8ide is the 
catechlst, In an hamble yet not less us»>ful nor meri- a8 
LOFIUUS CAPUCILY, / Again, luok at the various Religious 1 
Orders In the ghurches Many of them are lay, 
belonging nelt'ger to the tribe of Leo, Levi nor to the 'Y 
family of Aa'#gn; yet it would be imposs!ble to over- | 
estimate th (jr gervices—the services of the Nuns of 
the Prese* ,tation, of the Sisters of Mercy, of the 

SISters Of” Charity, of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 

of the Si tors of St. Dominic, of the Sisters of Jesus | 
aud Mary, and if last not least, of the Brothers of | 
the Christian Schools, And as we contemplate the 

marvelous array of thege glorious societies, if we are 

Strack on the one hand with the innumerable bene- 

fits the Church derives from them, we are $truck, on 

the other, with the happiness of a life devoted to 

religion and to God, Moreover, the Vicar of Christ 


ET IE es om, 


has 8poken on this very subject of the cu)peration of o 1 ; 
the laity, calling for aud blessing it. From his high ' F 


watch-tower the Holy Father has pointed the finger 
of warning to the evyver-increasing torrent Of error, 
destined, unless confined by mighty barriers, to break 
over the nations and carry away in Its devastating 
course the grand fabric of civilized and Christian 
Society. Put the Pope is a prophet of evil only be- 
canse he is an evangelist of good; he provides the 
defence while he proclaims the danger, He exhorts 
all good Catholhcs to gather around their chiefs and 
form themselves into one powerful but peacefal 
crusade in defence of the Church and of civilization ; 
and, at his cal, the Catholic Unions have Started into 
life. 

But how is this cooperation to begiven? It may be 
given indirectly and directly, It 18 given indirectly 
when men are faithful every day and In every place 
ty the convictions of their 80uls and the great princt- 
ples of their belief; and unless they are, their lite Is 1 
contradiction and their religion a Sham, In the 80cial 
as8emblages, in the courts of justice, in the halls of 
legislation, in the 8ancwams of ihe press— wherever, in 


HF, 


a word, man has an influence over his fellow man, he 


is bound to use that influence conscientiously, T do 
not, ot course, mean that a Catholic in public life is 
| required to infringe on the equa! rights of others. 
This is what I mean: that as justice, truth, charity, 
' and equity are the foundation of the Catholic Church, 
every Catholic, by observing these great virtues, may 
indirectly cooperate In promoting the intercsts of his 
faith, 4+ The Church,” writes Dr. Brownson, in lis 
able article in the Catholic World on «The Kiot of the 
Twelth,” «asks only What is just, only to be protected 
in the posses8)lon of the equal rights before the State, 
guaranteed to her by the Constitution of the State, 
and which are not always respected by the popular 
{ Sentiment of the country, The care which politicians 
take to show themiselves Independent jn their politi- 
cal action, if Catholics, gain them no credit, and a 
frank, open, straightforward and manly course would 
gain much more respect for themselves and for their 
religion, 1ndeed, their sensitiveness and over-caution 
eXCILe 
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On this point tend to the very $SusÞpicion 
they would guard against, or the 8uspiciun that 
their conduct is diplomatic, and that they have 


80Mme ulterior purpose in reserve Which they artfully 
and adroitly conceal, The only way to repel this 
false and unrjust SuUsPpicion, is for such Catholics as are 
politicians to 8how in an open and manly manner that 
neither they nor their Church have ay sinister pur- 
pose, and that in being devoted to her interests and 
acting under her influetce as good Catholics, they 
have notbing to conccal, and no end to gain for her 
incompatible with their Plain duty as American citi- 
Zens, or Which they tear or hexitate to evow in the 
face of all men,” 

The cooperation of the laity is given directly, when, 
in the sacred cause of religion, Catholics form them- 
selves into some spectal organization; or when, single 
and alone, they cousecrate their lives to deeds of 
|Cuarity and to the 8alvatiou of sovuls, Among the va- 
rious ways of direct cooperation may be enumerated 
' Catholic Unions, Confraternities, Sodalities and Socte- 
ties, and cspecilally a s80ciety ike ours, which accom- 
plishes at once a tWo-fuld good—the improvement of 
the teachers themselves aud the inproyvement of the 
Children, 

On the importance of a Christian Doctrine Society 
It is not necessary to dwell at length, 1 here are three 
things whose combined power is requisite to form an 
intelligent, VIrFruous and religious generation — the 
Church, the school, and the home, The Church 1n- 

fallibly lays flown tne grand prinfiples of morality 
and faith, but the school and tl OMe are necessary 
| to give expanslon, depth, vital.c, and efficacy to her 
teaching, Now, in many instances the influence of 
home Is useless, if not positively pernicions, Many 
'pParents are not sutticiently instructed to instruct their 
children, Others are too tired and worn out after the 


*long labors of the day to enter upon anew and uncons 


| Lo 


gelial work, Others, again, are compelled to commit 
their children, deprived by death of their mother's 
care, to the hands of incompetent Strangers, Thus 1n' 
many Ccases it is sheer nonsense to talk of home and | 
its Influence as a means of religious education, As to! 
the Church, it is obvious that the children can be 


brought under its direct and immediate influence only / 


an houur or a few hours each week. Consequently for 
the majority of children the great work of Christian 
education, to be done effectively, must be done in the 
8chool, And apart from all considerations of neces- 
SIty, mn<st it not 8eem an incomprehensible proceeding 
to exclude from a school of moralily and science the 
most powerful moral iy fluence and he most indigpen- 
sable 8clence—the moral influence of the Church, the 
Science taught, not, by faltering phtilosophers and 
Sages, but by God, oar Saviour? This proceeding has 
als0 its ridiculous aspect, Few men cunid be found 
80 careless of their reputation as to veuture on offer- 
Ing any opinion on the teaching of any secular sCience 
Of Which they were Wholly ignuoraut; yet niany men 
cla\m to be eminently qualified to decide how the 
Christian religion $hall be taught, althuugh they know 
nothing of it! 

When we Pposs8es88 a Christian syslem of schools, a 
Christian Doctrine Society wili not be AS NecessSAary as 
it is now, 1t will, however, be $till necessary, There 
Will always be a large number of children who will 
not be able to enjoy the advantages of such schools, 
and these it will be the duty of their brethren to seek 
out and iustruct, on the priuciple that HALF a loaf is 
better than No bread. 

There is no doubt that this organization may be 
made the instrument of effecting a.vast amount cf 
good; but for this it must be properly established and 
encuuraged everywhere, Its Success depends chiefly 
on the pastors, but alsv to Svme extent on the teach- 
ers. Istly, the teachers 8hould be actuated by high 
and huly motives, and Should learn to regard their 
work as a labor of love, else they may 800n grow 
tired and become inefticient. 2dly, they 8hould con- 
$1der that they fultill only a portion of their duty by 
teaching the children avio cume to them. and that 
they Shou. d 8eek out those who do not come, For 
this purpose it would be necessary to $ubdivide the 
parish into districts, assigning a district to one or two 
teacheis, Monthly, or oftener, the teachers could ex- 


plore their respective districts, make a list of the, 


children, invite them all to catechism, allure them by 
kind words and little presents, and thus become true 


friends of the young and valuable auxiliaries of their © 
3q1y, Some provision 8hould be niade for ex: b 
plaining and 11.ustrating the catechism. The questions C 


pPasStors, 


and answers are bald, dry and uninterrsting to the 


ninds of children; and this circumstance accounts T* 
or the extreme reluctance with which they approach Y 


.heir Sunday less0n, While they read other things 
Vith pleasure and avidity, 4thly, it is necessary tO 
mpart to children a taste tor Catholic literature. 
Jatholics agree, theoretically, in two things—the per- 
11cious effects of irreligious and immoral publications, 
and the necesslty of spreading good books and papers 
broadcast over the land, It were useiess to fo: bid the 
0ne without supplying the other, People will arink 
muddy water rather than die of thirst, and eat poison 
itself rather than suffer the pangs of hunger, But 
when we come to action there 8eens to be either an 
ahsence of a proper cunception of the magnitude ot, 
the evil which we all wish. to counteract and neutral 
1Ze, Or 81 vvers8ight, a neglect of the means we 8henld 
employ to accomplizh our end. I take it to be at 
axiom that, if we are to Succeed at all in sanctifyins 
the press by makltg it the handmaid of virtue and 
truth, we mnst b-gin at the beginning, we must lay 
the foundation, The impressions made upon the keen 


Senses and vivid imaginations of the youug are inef-: 


faceable; and the tastes acquired in early life, partic- 
uarly if they are Cultivated pari passu with the devel- 
opment of the mind, are usually permanent. Here, 
then, 18 a-great law to guide us, and a great hope 
to SuUStaln us, Now, When we consider this law in 
connection with the wide ditfugion of all kinds of bad 
publications, and with tbe invincible and laudable 
love of reading, whici is almost universal in these 
days, it becomes our imperative duty ty provide Cath- 
olic papers or magazines for our Catholic children, 
We have $0me already, among them one which it 
would be difficult to surpass, or even equal. I mean 
the Young Catholic, published by Father Hecker, of 


New York, a paper which, in my opinion, should be | 


in the hands of overy Catholic child and on the table 
of every Catholic household. But the Young Cath- 
olic 1s litended for children, We need a magazine 
or paper for our more advanced boys and girls, $8upe- 
rior to anything we now possess, To edit such maga- 
£1Ne, One Wcrthy of the Church and suitable for 
\merican youths, requires more varied talent, more 
Pallosophical and Hhistorical knowledge and more 
Judgment than would be necessary for conducting a 
tirst-class periodical like the Catholic World. But, 
given the requisite qualifications, what a wealth of 
fact and legend and example awaits the editor of a 
youth's magazine or paper in the history of that glo- 
rious Church which reaches back through the ages, 
and claims as her own all tat is true, beautiful, Cap» 
tivating, heroic and divine In the life of Man! Shall 
we have Such a periodical? «A magazine of the 
Kind,” Father Hecker writes, *is a necessity, a great 
one. It has been on my brain for years past. We 
niust Keep our youth, and this is one of the indispen - 
Sable means. A magazine 8uch as we need is-not a 
Small enterprise, It Should have illustrations to be 
altractive, and original pens to. write for it, and it 
would require the entire time of one capable person 
edit it. Considering the requirements and ex- 
pense of such a magazine, in $8pite of the couviction 
ot Its necessity, and the immense good it- would 
do, I confess to a sense of inability to underiake i! 
Just now. To a large extent, I have accumulated 
matter, and have the Knowledge of a large $stock ot 


| Illustrations that might be obtained, and many pens 
' Which wuuld engage in 8uch a work: but where is 
| the man to be found to edit and give his time to it" 


[ say give, for I know of no Catholic journal in the 
United States that pays for the work that is required 
to produce it, However, if we could find a wealthy 
and ' generous Catholic who would say, «Go abead, 


| and 1 will finance for you until it becomes a Success,” 


it might be s8tarted.” | 

Who knows but some Catholic, wealthy and gener- 
ons, may be. fuund someWhere on this bruad conti- 
nent to give the Catholic youth a magazme or paper 
they 80 much need? They ask It as aun aid to hold 
fast the faith of their childhood; they ask it to be 
hetter instructed aud better prepared for the battle 
of life; they ask it as an antidote against a literature 
as hostile to pure morality as to their holy rejjgion ; 


a TESY OF HANURU? 4 


voung ladies and gentlemen to join the Christian 


All Þoc A. 4 
*- | to e8tablish it where it does not yet exist. 


Sociations throughout the country, Subordinating | we may assume that there are 32,000 in their 
16r80nal and local considerations to the COMMON goou, } 6 W ; 6 
to unite with us iu calling for a first class Catholic |} Slxth year, v ho are really to0 young to profil 
publication 
Started, 


Catholic paper of this city, and sent to the various 
Sunday School Unions of the East, 


Toepka, Uhrig and Charles, the meeting 


adjourned 
Archbishop 


1 
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* Wo): YA. VO | "1 Statement , | 
Mr. Nolan gave the following st alement very young children, there should be a large 
ot the attendance at the Sunday Schools In | 1:&@4.unw Adding together figures pre- 
this city: viously given, we have 196,408 children 
St. Marv's—Average attendance at the Sunday | "Ps PID , ? 0 State. or 
[EohootOGiris, 350; boys, 30.—total, 650. Day schoo! ander fifteen years in the State, 


Lney ask it as a means to fit them, when they grow 
01der, to prize and encourage Catholic literature and 
aphold Christian civilization, And WIll no man re- 
$pond to their appeal? Certainly, to give the Catho- 
lic youth of America an interesting, iustructive and 
high-toned Cethole prriodical would be a more mer- 
itorious work thaa the building of achurch, au asylum 
or an orphanage, 

The leading ideas of this address I have embodied 
in res&0lutions Which will be read by the Secretary, '« 
If yon think well to adopt them, they will afterwards 
he 8ubmitted to his Grace. But whatever may be 
the fete of the resolutions,. I hope we <&8hall 
all work, energetically and faithfully in 
this glorious cause, Let there be a friendly 
rivalry between church anvd church, between 
class and class, Let kindness and zeal char- 
acterize all our relations with the little ones of Christ, 
and intelligence direct all our undertakings in their 
hehalf, and the fruits of our labors w.ll appear in 
gue time, Catechism will be better attended; the 
children will be better instructed; the pagtors will be 
encouraged and consoled; and, as to the teachers, 
(50d himself has made them an unfaiing promise:; 
« Thos8& Who instruct many unto justice $hall shine 
like Stars for all eternity.” 

Preamblc and Resolutions. 
The Secretary then read the following 


which were 


gregate atiendance of girls and boys, 7,121. 
Number of Catholic day Schools, 12, Average &t. 
tendance of girls, 2,750; boys, 1,200—total, 3,959, 
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MON SCHOOLS OF CALIFOR-. 
i 8-4/4 

The Free School System of Oalifornia, for 
which liberal provision was made by the 
framers of the Constitution and by the Con- 
gressional donation of 6,719,324 acres of Fed- 
eral land, went into operation in 1851, when 
the State had forty-nine free schools and 5,906 
School children between the ages of four and 
eighteen. The increase of both schools and 
children has been rapid and constant in the 
intervening twenty years, and in 1871 we had 
130,116 school children between the ages of 
five and fifteen, 1,590 8chools and 2,052 
teachers. The scholars enrolled in the com- 
mon schools number 91,332, and there are 
besides 15,524 at private s8chools. Many, 
however, do not attend regularly, and the 
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preamble and resolutions, 
unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, It is the 8acred duty and the inestimable 
privilege of the laity to cooperate with the clergy in 
upholding, extendiog and perpetuating the ineffable 
hlesssings of Christian faith, morality and civilization 
aid 

\Whereas the Christian Doctrine Society offers a 
practical and admirable way of fulfiling this obliga- 
tion, Viz: by aiding the pastors in breaking the bread 
of life to the young, and thus laying deeper and wider 
the foundations of our holy religion ; and 

Whereas a good illustrated Catholic magazine or 
paper would powerfully contribute to retain the more 
advanced boys and girls under the salutary influence 
of the Church, by enlarging and perfecting their 


knowledge of the faith, and making them more fami- average allowance in 1871, at the common 
liar with its sufferings and triumphs; and 


8 | schools, was only 64,286, or about half of all 

Whereas $uch a publication cannot be Properly !} W ASSO Sz L 0 
ited unless it is adequately Supported, and cannot | of school age. It appears, however, that 106,- 
e adequately Supported uvless all the friends of |'g=6 {1 1 went to school last year, leaving 
atholic youth combine; therefore It is gh ; | o 
Resolved, That we take occasion of this our first | 13,500 who did not go to school, and of these 

F __ . Selves anew to the great X , : PR 
where” 1 Hens PUrNe OT 3 $70 |, a considerable proportion were either sick, or 
0 ass\ . E aj 

Regolved, That we earnestly invite all Catholic | 8mall, or were excluded on account of color. 
' The number of children under five years of 
and calculating from that figure 


trive Society where it is already established, and 


| age is 66,292, 


Resolyed, That we respectfully 80licit kindred as- 


for youth, and in supporting It when ' 1110h by teaching, and these are nearly as 
many of those who did not go to school. This 
Showing g8eems to us very 8atisfactory, and 
imphes that but few children in the State will 
grow up in ignorance. The people, by voting 
in favor of compulsory education, have prom- 
cave the Benediction of the 18ed that California will strive to protect all 


ws : f \ . - . .* being 
Holy Sacrament, and afterwards delivered her children from the grave 1njustice of © 
, bred in ignorance. 


an address congratulating the teachers and |} : tf 
oY T 6 \., | The number of children under five years 1s 

the friends assembled there upon the suc- 

cess of the tirst reunion, 


The Sunday Schools. 


Resolved, That these resolntions be published in 
After some excellent singing by Messrs. 


to the Cathedral, where the 


11,234 more than half of the number between 
five and fifteen, whereas we 8nppose that wn 
consequence of the greater mortality among 


thirty-five per cent. of 560,247, the entire pop- 
nlation of the State, The increase in the 
number of children of school age, 1s about 
9,000 annually, or a gain of one-sixth of one 
per cent. on the entire population. 

The total amount expended on the common 
schools last year was $1,700,000, including 
$1,100,000 for teachers” salaries, $400,000 for 


— boys, 1vU. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Taylor street—S00, 
St. Francis' Sunday Schoul—Girls, 270; boys, 840— 


total, 570. 

Pregentation Cunyvent, Powell street—CGirls, 750, 

St, Patrick's, Sisters of Mercy, Rincon Hill, Sunday 
School—Girls, 180; boys, SV. Day School—Girls, 300; 
hoys, »0V. 

St. Rose's, Brannan street, Sunday School—Girls, 
230; boys,/90., Day School-—Girls, 1.0, 

St, Vincent's, Jessie street, Sunday School—Girls, 

10, Day School--300, 

St. Patrick's, Market street, Sunday School-Boys, 
300. Day School—Boys, - 200, P. J. Sullivan, Super- 


8ites, buildings, repairs and furniture, and 
intendent. q— 
St. Ignatius' College, Sunday School—Boys, average! $200,000 for rent, fuel and . contingent ex 
450. Day School—-ayerage attendance, Penses. The valne of the School property now 
T2F X | . M0 6 yp  C , y , 
St. Tgnatius' Sunday School is under the directioa| on hand is $3,362,580, In the last twenty 
of Rev. Father Natini, Supezintendent, with a corps "44 , L 1 ynended for 
of ten Rey, Fathers and eight 8ecular teachers. Years $13,203,650 have been expe 
Total number of children in St, Patrick's Pare os school$urposes. In 1856 the cost of main- 
cluding St. Ignatius —boys attending Sunday SCAOOL, , 4, , ; | 
1,720; day, 1,525, D., W. Hart, Superintendent, taining the schools was equivalent to a tax of 
St, Joseplh's Sunday School—Girls, 590; boys, 450— TO | 10) "oi aggeaged value of 
total, 1,000, Day School—Girls, 250; boys, 150—total, 3 cents on $100 of * tl 
400, | property; now it is 6:4 cents, or about one 
St, Bridget's, Sunday School — Thomas Bloomer, F3 s | : ns of 
SuUperintendent—Girls, 200; boys, 175—total, 379, g1xth of one per cent on the market b, | | 
tho property of the State, That price 15 4 
| Uhilo 
moderate one to pay ſor our schools. W Jl 
there is mnch room for improvement, 1t 15 
gratifying to know that they are generally 


St, Peter's, Sunday School—A. B Maguire, Super- 
intendent—Girls, 150; boys, 155—total, 305. 
creditable and beneficial. 


attendance, 


» ys © 


Holy Cross - Mr, Law ton, Superiutendent—Girls, 90; 
DOYS, 70—total, 1659, 

Misson Dolores, Sunday School—Boys, 130. 
School—Boys, 100. 

Convent Notre Dame, Sunday School—Girls, 250, 
Day School, 300, 


Day 


Notre. Dame des Victoires—Boys, average attend- 


ance, 50, 

St. Boniface, German Church—A bout 200, Children BY TFT, 
attending s8cho00: at this church, and are (like those of | IE ( Ht —_ ZN. }3-/1 , ' $6 
the French church) instructed by the pastor and hls *\ F; 1 AA AA) , 
assistants, EE, | IIS 
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Total number of Sunday Schools in the city, 19. 
Average attendance of girls, 4,420; boys, 2,701. Ag- 
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16 lat of IS4LUN 7 r formed ON GINNY | 

yice to the Stat 111 DIACING tne State ) 

| [niversily on a stable basis. Ample pProV1s- | 
ions have been made to render tha! ingtitution | 
reat power 1n the development of Califor- j 

| PIOVICNG dd the I: #4 ts [> rſorm their , 
ty—and we have no doubt they will do 86. 
"he oreat want of California is prod | 

(6 have, already, a plethora of *middle men.” | 
Lt [AYDLETS, VW LIKE DrOducers, Wook orow-| 
il mechames, These OCCUPations we | 

s respectable, in themnsetves, as Law, | 

F 116, O1 Divinity , Vit, unfortunately, L1G | 
LLWAY to! Ward them 15 {111ed with ODSH4CIEE, | 

| Mechames won't allow their children to | 
learn trades; and professlonal men, as a rule, | 
ject to It. Why 1s it? On one hand, | 
lncation and morality 1s not yet 80 gels | 
= dillnsed as to protect youth from con- | 


| tL0N, 11 the az80Clations mcident to ap- 
[prer nticeships in trades; on another, the Trades 
{ {1008 pPuUrsSUG 2 conr8e proh ibitory of more 
than a few boys in one shop; and last, but 
not least, the false pride of parents encourages 


I I ne ns 


þ 
|| boys and girls to indulge In aspirations be- 
| the pra 1Ctical, 
"W 6 look Torward with hopes to the influence 
f (he Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanics, 


[in the State Untverzity, and we rely upon the 
[00d 8ense of the Regents to pat those Col- 
[ 1; 7es on a firm working basls, as early as pos- | 
1010, Make 1t re8pectab for boys to learn | 
| trades, and give the boys a chance. Elevate | 
| the 0CcuP! ation ot farmers and mechanics to a | 
| ${1n dard that will attract the ambition of | 


{youth, and we will then have more producers, | 
[and Tewer idlers 1h our midst. —Squcelito Hers | 
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of? the Agricultural College —'The 
Preparatory Department. 
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An adjourned meeting of the Regents of the University 
of Callfornia was held yesterday afternoon, at which the 
{ollowing Regents were present; Hallidie, Merritt, Martin, 
Switt, Sachs, Moss and Ralston, In the absence of the 
Governor, Mr, Moss was called to the Chair, 

Agricultural College to be Completed. 

The following report” was precented : 

Uo the Honorab : of Regents of the University: 

-GHENTLEMEN :- Your ( ttee on Building have the 
10n0rT to report that they rertised in twelve daily papers 
vr elgntecn days tor proposals to complete the building 
as the Agricultural Oollege building, already 
Commenced at the University slte at Berkeley. 

Proposals were Invited, 1st, for the completion of the 
work 4s one contract ; 24, for the several parts of the 
work separately, to-wit ; for mason work, for brick work, 


tor carpenter work, for iron work, for plaster work, for 
rooters*' and plumbers! work, tor grigeeo work. At 
[2 9 clock >, on the 24th of June, the time appointed, the 


Committee met and found that twenty-eight bids had 


been made, of which three were for the entire work, four ' 


for the mason work, three for- the brick work, five 
[or the carpenter work, three for the iron work, two for 
the plaster work, three for the roofers' and plumbers! 
work, and tive tor the painters' work, 

The bids were opened in the presence of the bidders and 
the tollowing proved to be the lowest bids for the geveral 
classes Of work : Hanscom & OCo., iron work, $39,958; FE, 
[., Mayberry, carpenter work, $38,900 ; Robert Mitchell, 
brick work, $25,900 ; O, McVicker, mason work, $9,200 ; 
Lem & Wagner, palnters' work, & ,A485 ; Henry Fisher, 
plaster work, $6,500; James Maguire, roofers' and 
plumbers work, $4,725—making the total cost of the 
f ilding completed, $134,668, The lowest bid for the 
completion of the bullding as one contract was that of 
Dennis Jordan, tor $126,000, As this is $8,668 less than 
[ne aggregate of the lowest bids for the separate classes of 
work, your Committee unanimously recommend that the 
contract tor the Completion of the building be awarded to 
Dennis Jordan, for $126,000. 

Your Committee would further state that they required 
cach bidder to- furnish a certified check for.at least five 
per cent, oft the amount of Hhis bid, as a gnarantee that a 
cont] 'act will be entered tnto for the pertormance of the 
work It the bid should be accepted. 

They propese to require a bond in the sum of $20,000, 
414 1Urther recerve twenty-tive per cent of the value of 
[he work performed, as security for the fulfillment of the 


Contract, 


It should be stated that all the bids were made with 
the understanding that the succeseſul bidder should have 
{he use of the materials, tools, etc., already paid for and 
011 the ground. | 

Your Committee are of opinion, in which the Architect 
and Superintendent concur, that the bld of $126,000 for 
[le completion ot the bullding Is altogether reasonable, 

Your Committee have instructed Mr, James W. Dun- 
can, the Superintendent, to continue the supervision vt 
ihe work; his ealary—$200 per month—to recommence 
on the 1st day of July next, Signed, 


FG) AP” 
AC} 
SAMUEL MERKITT, 


J. MoRa M 088, 
A. S. Halivpit, 


On motion of Mr, the Cuntract was awarded to 
Dennis Jordan. 
Not to be Interested. 
Mr. Sachs offered the following resolution, 
| adopted: 


| Resolved, That no Regent shall be interested, directly 

or indirectly, in ſurnishing labor or any kind of materia] 

{or buſlding the different structures at Berkeley, 
Preparatory Department. 

A communication was read from Geo, Tait, 
the Preparatory Department. The 
months ending June amount to $3,697 54, 
ments $3,378 98, 
18 116, Mr, Tait requesrs the Board to make Public 
intention in regarg to the 
may become demoralized by the 
Is to be abolished. 

ihe communication 
on Instruction, and thereupon the Board adjourned, 


Martin, 
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'use, has conceived a most violent animosity 


| for the State Univ ersity and is unrelenting in 


Z 


—— 


Its attack upon it, It does not, however, as- 
Sall the management of the institution but 
Strikes at the very foundation of a University | 
education. It says that the few are educated : 
at the expense of the many, the rich at the 
cost of the poor, and that no advantages are 
received from a course extending be -yond the 
actual wants of Nie. And yet it is safe to 
afttirm that the writer of these sentiments 1s 
himselt a highly educated man. How can he 
venture to state, in the face of history, that a 
University education brings no return? Is it 
at all likely that a single College or University 
would exist were they not deemed absolutely 
necessary? From the force of ciremnstances, 
the rich have received the edneation from 
which the poor were debarred. But our Uni- 
versity, the tirst free one of the world, gives 
equal advantages to all. Is it its fault that its 
halls are not crowded with students? Rather 


blame the people who will not $eize theadvan- | | 
The High Schools might as | 


tages offered. 
well be g80ught to be abolished because they 

receive but few of those who enter the Pr 
mary Schools. "The University wants time to 
develop its members, It ts es8entially a prac- 
ical institution, where may be brongat forth, 
the man of sclence, the lawyer, the doctor, 


the mechanic, the engineer aud the agricultur- 
ist. Already do the people of the country see 


its advantuges. Every new class is double or 
treble the s1ze of the preceding one. Nor are 
they the 80ns of rich men alone. 
4nd position of soctety is represented, and | 
there are many who support themselves while 
pursuing their studies., The State can not do 
more than give free instruction, 1t can not 
also be called 1pon to provide for the student 
in every respect. And can not the Union ee 
the resnlt if unfortunately the University 
Should cease to exist. "The rich wouid still 
be able to obtain an education, but the poor, 
for whose spectal benefit the University was 
founded, would be forced to do without, 

If the. Union wishes to interest itself in the 
University let it honestiy criticise 11s manaye- 
ment and thus endeavor to perfect, and not to 
destroy, an institution of which Calfornia 
may well be proud. Let 1t speak of the in- 
fluence politics have, of the sums of money 
ueedlessly spent for property, of the fortunes 
made out of the sale of its land, of the 8um- 
LUAary dismissal Th prof SSOrS, of the seccret 
Ses810ns of the governing board, of the en- | 
deavors of a Regent to become the Preside :1t, 
of the vesting of power 1n an irrespon-ible 
Board of Regents, Let 1t 8peak of all these 
things, when "there is canse for complaint, 
an not attempt to wage a Quixotic combat 
with the established educational 8ystem of the 
world.--Saucelito Herald. 
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' UNIVERSITY OF gg 7 
> 


A Munificent LORA MME 

Edward Tompkins—A Tract A p97" 
Valued at $50,000 Donated —Agas* 
siz Protessorship of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature to be Cre= 
ated—Experimental Garden to be 
Established —College of Letters to 
be Built. 


A 3pecial meeting of the Board of Regents of the State 
U nt ersIty, was held yesterday afternoon, at which the 
following Regents were present; S, Merritt, in the Chair: 
A. S, Ha! idie, John W, Dwinelle, Horatio Stebbins, J. 
West Martin, J. Mora Moss, Edward Tompkins, 
xperlmental Gardens. 

The report of the Special Committes on experimental 
gardens on the University grounds Was, on motion of Mr, 
Dwinelle, accepted and filed, (The re Dot was published 
in the ALTa two months since). 
Mr. Bolander offered &a resolution, which was adopted: 
That the Building Committee be authorized to have a 
green house constructed at an expense not to exceed $500, 
payable ont of the Building Fund, and that the Protessor 
of Agriculture be authorized to employ a competent gar- 
dener at a salary not to exceed $100 per month, 

College of Letters to be Enullt. 

Mr. Tompkins offered the following resolution which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Building Committee be and they 
hereby are instructed to proceed with all reasonable expe- 
dition to perfect the plans and specifications for a build- 
ing for the College of Letters, to be constructed of wood; 
and when the same shall be perfected and approved by 
this Board, to take the necessary measures to put the 
Same under contract with as little delay as posstble, 
Munificent ndowment—Aguaaslz Profeasor- 

zhip of Urlental Languages and Litera- 
ture. 

Mr, Tompkins in the following written communica- 
tion, presented to the University a tract of land in Oak- 
land, Which, it 1s expected; will realize $50,000, 

To the Regents of the University of California: The 
business between California aud Asia is already very 
great. Its tuture is beyoud any estimate that the moct 
Sanguine wonld now dare to make. The child is now 
born that will see the commerce of the Pacific greater 
than that of the Atlantic. It is carried on with people 
of whose languages we are wholly ignorant, and in all the 
yast transactions that it involves,we are dependant upon 
native interpreters, whose integrity will, not become more 
reliable, as the magnitnde of their temptations sball in- 
crease, Lt is, therefore, of the utmost consequence for 
California, that the means shall be provided to instruct 
our young men, preparing tor lives of business activity, 
in the lauguages and literature of Kastern Avia. It is the 
duty of the University to supply this want. 
be done by a well organized Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature, and every day thet it is delayed, 
is an injury to the State. Fully believing that it is to be- 
come not only an important but a leading department of 
the new education that our pecullar circumstauces de- 
mand, I have hoped that it might be my privilege 1 en- 
dow the tirst protessorship specially devoted to 11. The 
wish has not brought with it the necessary means, and 


the money for the purpose is not within my control, 
But I have property that I can {spare without 
wrong to any claim upon me, and rather thar longer 
postpone an object that I deem 80 importarit, I yenture 
to make you the following proposition; 

Conditions of the GIftL. 

I have prepared and now offer for your acceptance, a 
deed of about forty-seven acres of land, with gocd title 
and free from encumbrance, at the Junction of Bread way 
and University Avenue, Oakland, upon the following 
terms and conditions: 

You $shall forthwith establish, and as 8001 as pactica- 
ble fill, a professorship of Oriental Language and [tera 
ture in the University of California, with the same sal- 
ary as the other regular protessorships. 

You $shall take possession of the land con veyed by me, 
and gell the same as rapidly as it can be done Judiciously, 
| until you shall have sold the whole, or enough thrreot to 
produce the sum of fifty thousand dollars in gold coin, 
All the money s0 realized, shall be set apart as an endowW- 
ment fund tor sald Professorship, It shall never be 
mixed with other funds of the University, or loaned in 
whole or in part to any other ſund, or to the Universlty 
itself, in any Manner or on any pretext whatever, It 
shall be kept invested in mortgage Securities, upon unen- 
cumbered, productive real estate within the limits ot the 
present county of Alameda. If the income shall exceed 
the salary of the Professor, the snrplus shall be added to 
the principal, to provide as far as possIlble for the time 
when the rates of Interest will be lower than they now 
are, 

My consent ir writing, or that of my legal representa- 
tives, if I shall not be living, shall be necessary to any 
Sale of +vald land, or any part thereof, within five years 
from this date. Aﬀter that time, no sach consent shall 
be necessary, to any Sale Or 8ales not exceeding in the 
aggregate the 8aid sum of tifty thouxand dollars, 

Whenever saildl sum of fifty thousand dollars shall have 
been realized from <aid land, either in money or in ob- 
ligations, or s8ecu:itles, and there shall remain any 
Surplus, either of land, or money, or securities, such ex- 
cess Bhall be conveyed or paid to me, my legal represen- 
tatives or ass!zns, it being my intention to give for the 
endowment of «aid professorship the sum of fiity thon- 
8and dollars, if -ald land shall produce that sum, and no 
more, | 

The xalary 8ald professor, until the same can b« 
paid from the income of sald endowment fund, and al! 
expenses of the execntion of this trust, or of the 4nves! 
ment or reinvestment of the fund, shall be paid by th: 
Regents, and no money thus paid; whether for salary 0! 
expenses, Sball be deducted from +said tund, or the 8ubse- 
quent income thereot, It being the inteution hereot tha! 
neither said fund or the current income therev! «hall eve! 
be diminizhed by any claim tor advances made 01 Its ac- 
connt, on any pretext Whatsoever, 

If s8ald protess8orship shall not be kept up, or the 
colgitions herelnbefore stated 5shall not be compilie« 
with, said land or 80 much thereof as has not been 801d, 
and the proceeds of all that has - beer. 501d, shall forth 
with revert to me, my Heirs, or assigns, and shall b+ 
conveyed or paid over by said Regents without delay, 
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| Compllment to Pro.ecasor Agasslz, 
| AS a recognition of the debt of humanity, to the great 
| and g00d man now honoring our State with his presence, 
| 8ald Prolessorship shall be known as the **A gags! Pro- 
| {e880rship of Oriental Languages and Literature,” 

As the department thus organized will at first not be 
ſally employed,- I hope that it may also be utilized for 
the education of such young men as may come here for 
that purpose, from Asla, upon $uch terms and under 
Sch restrictions as the Regents may prescribe, As a 
lover of California, I feel deeply the hnmiliation of see- 
ing them pass by us in almost, daily procession to the 
other s8ide of the continent, in search of that **Intellec- 
tual hospitality”” that we are not yet enlightened enough 
lo extend to them, and yet inore that I1 cannot impose 
this as & condition of this trust, without danger of in- 
jury to the great interests that I most carnestly deslre to 
promote, 

1 repeut the expresslon of my regret, that it is not in 
my. power to s|\mplity this trust by the direct payment of 
the nece=sary money. Desiring to place it beyond con- 


prosperity by which I have been blessed ip California, I 

nave decided to postpone it, no longer, but of snch as I 

have of that, freely to give, I humbly-pray that in the 

coming tirue the Agass!z Professorship may be an Instru- 

went of great good to those tor whose benetit it is de- 

sIgned, EDWARD ToOMPKINS. 
OAKLAND, September 18th, 1872, 


Descr)ptlon of the Property. 


—_— 


The deed of conveyance describes the property as fol- 
lows: 
All that certain plece or parcel of land laying upon 


hoth <ides of Broadway in Oakland, bounded northerly 
by the Peralta Reservation, s0 called; easterly by lands 
of FViint and Meagher; 8outherly of the old road leading 
from Oakland to Haves Valley; and westerly by Unlversity 
Avenue, containing about torty-seven acres of land more or 
less, belng the same premizes formerly owned and occu- 
pled by Richard Comertord, and known as the **Comer- 
| ford Ranch,” This conveyance is made $subject to the 
[right of E, M. Birdsall to remove the buildings occupled 
by him; to all the 
Broad way and University Avenue, and to certain condi- 
tlons this day agreed npon between the parties hereto, 
and that are expressed in the minutes of the proceedings 
of the meeting of the said Board of Regents this day. 
Tne Gift Accepted. 

Mr. Stebbins thereupon offered the following, which 
was adopted: 

Re8olved, That the Regents accept the conveyance of 
lands in Oakland, this day made to them by Edward 
Tompkins, upon the terms and conditions in the com- 
munication from said Edward Tompkins accompanying 
«aid deed expressed, and that as evidence of such accept- 
ance the Secretary deliver to sald Edward Tompkins a 
copy of such conditions and of this resolution, quly certi- 
fled, and that he attix the corporate seal thereto, 


Mechanles*! Art College. 


Ir, Bolander ottered the following: 
Resolved, That the President of the University be re- 
[1ested to conter with the President of the Mechanics? 


' Institute and arrange tor a course of lectures to be deliv- | 


ered the coming Winter, in the city of San Franclsco, and 
{n connection with the Mechanics' Art College, 


— - ror 


ne tat... 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Inauguration of the President. 
Address of Welcome to 


Professor Gilman, 


[nangural Discourse of President Gilman 


Thursday, 7th fnst,, was remarkable in the history of| 


Caf ornia educational affairs as marking an important 
VrOgTes881Ve MOYEmment by the State Univyersity, in the 


Nauguration Of a learned and 8agacious Pregident—! 


mY gentleman Whose prezence gave tone to one of the 
leaving 8cCientific schools of the cc antry, whos? abili- 
es haye won for him the re:pect and esteem of the! 
people, Profes80r D, C. Gulman was born in Norwich 

Connecticut, 1831, removed to New} York in 
boyhood and entered Yale College therefrom, 
graduated in 1852, studied for | 
New Haven and Cambridge, and then became attached 
to the American Legation at St. Petersburg, 
3tudied one winter in the University at | 


ingency by completing it during my own life, and to} 
make such return as I am able, for the Klindness and |! 


rights of the public to the use of: 


A , J te : | * 
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one year in?! 


He! 
Berlin, was | well as by night, till it became to me as t 


The members of the Board of Regents of the 
Academic Senate, and the battalion of University 
Cade's asgembled at the Broadway s8tation, to meet 
Profegg0r Gilman on His arrival. A process8l0n was 
then formed in the following order : 

Cakland Police, Captain Tarbett ; Walcott's Band ; 
Battalion of University Cadets, Major G. C, Edwards, 
egcorting the President ; President of the day, Hon, 
Edward Tompkins; Regents of the University ; ACa- 
lemic Senate; Cadets of the California Military 
Academy, 125 in number ; Alnmmw of the University, 
and other institutions, and citizens generally, 

The procession movyed to the Congregational Charch, 
where a large number had already az8embled, The 


»2xercizses were opened with prayer by Rev, George | 


Mooar, OD. D., when Nathan Newmark, of the Senior 


Class, delivered the following 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME : 

Honored Sir—In the name of the students of the 
University of California, greeting: Welcome to the 
ahores of the snnset land, and to the trast which has 
called you from the towers and elms of venerable 
Yale, 
strength that shall quicken the current of our college 
life. Our retiring President re-enters private life 
covered with many honors won in the conrse of along 
career ceongecrated to the highest ideals of education, 
and earTying with tim tokens of deep regret and grat- 
itude, To you, Sir, our new guide, we now pledge 
our firm allegiance and MT gympathy, We students 
here cannot s8peak of old Alma Mater, for ours is 


young, Onr Senior Class is of equal age with the | 
University, and you $see before you the entire anti- | 


quity of the institution. In less than a year we 8hball 
b1d farewell to the familiar halls, 
long enongh to enjoy the delighls of learnin 
the groves that keep green the memory of Berkeley, 
Onr 8uccess80rs wiil not 80 800N leave your care, But 
be the time of sowing <hort or ap Herr us, the 
seed will sink deep. In after years, mn the turmoil of 
the world, no words will 80 linger in our minds as 
those bright with the college halo. _ 
| The future of the University is luminous with hope, 
We have faith in its destiny, for 18 not the past an 
omen and an angury ? Won!d the miner in the Slaices, 
in the days of the gold fever, have dreamt how, from 
the chaotic elements of pioneer life, wonld s8pring 
modern Califorma ? Trees aged and gigantic, water- 
falls of misty glory—theze are Nature's gift to* Time's 
noblest offspring.” But, by the works of man alone 
can We meagsure progress, And who will deny that 
the founding of a University in a country even now 
bat sparsely peopled, is a grand fruition of twenty- 
three years” growth ? | 

Read the record of our loved institntion: A free 
University, open to buth sexes, in a new land, and 
hence untrammeled by ancient customs, Lacking the 
pomp of older colleges—but what matters the forin, if 
the 8pirit be there 2 Not in doubt whether Classics or 
Science 8hould lead, but, trae to its name, happy in 
their harmony and union, With no trace of 8ect or 
faction iu its councils or its goyernment ; ever ready 
'to cast ont an evil, or to graspP a new idea, it aims at 
the broadest cnlture and the freest thought, 

A faculty, © gathering all the fruits of peace and 
crowned with all her flowers;” whose merit is ob- 
8cured in the hurry of this land of business, but 


among 


Students gathered from the gunny cornfield, the 
quiet village aud the crowded city : their homes not 
in our Golden State alone, but placed * where rolls 
the Oregon,” and scattered over the whole Pacific 
8lope: enjoying the bleggings of home-edneation, 
and breeding no impetus but the contagious enthusi- 
as of their instructors. 

Is not the bow of promise iris-hned? In the rosy 
fiugh of youth stands the University, energy in its 
countenance, - ambition in *its palses, When time 
8hall mellow It, io what pms of vigor may it not at- 
tain? O Panorama of the Future, unroll your mys- 
teries to the eye, I see temples of learning in the midst 
of blooming gariens; a library *Tich with the 8poils of 
of time; a musenn of rare curiosities ; riches with 
relics from the lands of the fine arts ; a vast machine- 
8hop, an experimental farm, an observatory, and sun- 
dry balls where law and medicine have their shrines, 
I 8ee Professors and 8students suited in number and 
quality to the fame and the grandeur of tic insti- 
 tution, With this vision, I again welcome you to our 

Uniyersity and to the hearts of 8tudents eager to in- 
SCribe your teacher and friend, 

This hrief. address WAS uctlVeErecu iu @ ovyic UCLULULULu SE 
its excellence, and was received with much applauge, 
| After music by the band, an address on behalf of 
; the Academic Senate of the University by President 
delivered, He 8poke as follows: 

WELCOME 

President Gilman, a more welcome 8ervice conld 
aot have been as8igned me, for this occasion, than 
;hat of bidding yon, Sir, in behalf of myself, and the 
- Jeveral faculties of the University, welcome to that 


Mice from which I retire, and into which you arg 
about to be inaugurated, _ 
PERSONAL REGRET, 

If with some 8aduess I take leave of a work which 
has been at once the burden and the joy of my lite; 
for which I longed as I dimly saw it in imagination 
while I was yet a boy ; of which I dreamed,” by day as 

he revela- 


; Puraut was 


far off prospect, nearing and brightening and allur- 


Secretary of the Commigsjoners to the P aris Exposi.- | Lon of my destiny—a bright and charming vision in the 


On of 1855, and afterwards returning to New 
Haven, became tnterested in the eztabligh- 
ment of the Sheffield &chool of Science, a depart- 
ment of Yale. He was librarian of the Col- 
ege from 1856 to 1865, and Professor of Physl- 
Al Geography and History in the Shefleld SChool 
rom 1863 to t0 1872, For 8everal years he was als0 
zuperintendeat of the City Schools of New Haven 
ind sub8equently State Superintendent of Instruction 
n Connecticut, He has Written for the North Amerie 
an Review, the New Englander, the Journal of Seience 
md other periodicals, He is undoubtedly the right 
nan for the position of leader in our young and ambi- 
10us UniyerBity, 
2 « THE RECEPTION, 
President Gilman, accompanied by his family 
*eached Oakland by the 10 o'clo:k train, Thursday 
noruing, 7th inst,, and was cordially received, | 


ing more and more, as step by step, year after year, I 
trod the long and rugged way of PEER till! the 
goal was reached and the work of my life-profession 
wag begun, npon that once anticipated work as now 
in the t, though untinished; and I am to leave it, 
impertſect as jt 1s to resume 1t 10 more, and in leaving 
it leave the institution als, with which 1t has been 
a8g0clated for 80 many Iu and to which 1t has 
bonnd me x0 elosely an 80 long; and henceforth, 
only asa 8tranger, I am to enter thoge familiar doors 
which heretofore have introduced meto my home; and 
1 have No more any business there ; no as80ciates in 
office or l+hor there; nv classes to. meet there any 
more in fellowghip and intimacy of instruction and 
learning; if it be With a s8ad regret that 1 drop my 
work Jjust here aud 30 the feeling is 


COMPENSATED 
And more than compensated, it is overpaid in the re- 
Qection, that tizese beginnings of the University in the 
pazt, with which 1 have been x0 | humbly connected 


e hail your advent as the harbinger of fresh | 


We 3ball not 8tay | 45-98 with them in the buildin 
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| their confidence, for they are as ira! 
worth as they are traly 


whose reputation will widen as the years roll by, / 


- satisfaction which always crowns well-directe 


' then made a, brief address of welcome on behalf 0 


| 


, Blty, 
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with others more worthy tan I, will be taken UP (ag 
we leave them) and carried on and elaborated, toy... 
their ends, more fully and perfectly by those whg are 
coming aſter ns,» I 8gy more fully and perfectly 

it is not possible that those who begin a work—jf'1x 1. 
a work'of any consequence, 8hould bring it tg k 
tion, That were a poor !e-work indeed which gn+ 


+ for 


perfec. 


life time 8hou1d suffice to finish, © We labor” gt; 
inen enter into our labors;” * He 8hall increaze; 
shall decrease,” are the terms of all human progreag. 
S0 that when we give up our work, eacn Tor himgelf 
that we may retire and die, we Should rejoice to give 
it up, that it may not die with us to be buried in the 
grave of the pas/—but gurvive l0 be translategd, a 
iiving power, into the future, 
FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

{t is in the future of the University and not in its 

past that the present 1s chiefly interested. What 1 


has done, or has been, 18 of no cons8equence, if that 
be all of it. To have consequence it mnst havye a fn- 
ture, What is the University to be? is the questiou 
for us tO ask—and what is more, it is the question for 
us to angwer., What it shall be depends npon many 
agencies ; upon its Regents, the Legislature, the 
people at large, its special friends, its papilage « but 
above all these, though not without them all—-upon 


ITS FACULTIES, 
Of the gentlemen composing the Faculties I scarcely 
know Which the more to congratulate, the profegsion 
and teachers, or yon, 8ir, the President, For them I 


may 8ay, that being young men, (with yourself, zir,) 
or men that never grow old, imbucd as they are like 
yourself, with the spirit of new cducation, like your- 
2elf, abreast with all the progress of the age, they will 
nave little occasien, 1n their devotion to your yiews to 
zacrifice their own, for they will find you already 
and working *the 
coming University.” And you, slr, on the other hand, 
will find in them strong and able men, perfectly com- 
petent to their places. You wil ftiud mm 


he be Wa fricaulyls , fur wmey are 
on jc nin In Lheir nature as they are 


ripe and FT e In their OROLITRSLOR. You will have 
y appreciative of 
88eg2ed Of it, In their be- 
half I present you the right hand of fellowship; pledg- 
ing you, at the same time, that to all your claims upon 
them as the head of the Faculties they will be as re- 
8por$1IVe as they are responsile. For myself, believe 
me, that wity unfeigned pleasure and joy, above what 
[ can express, I resign to you; to you 8Ir, the Presi- 
aency of the University. 
Tribute to Professor Durant, 
Professor Durant is held 1n great exteem by the 
students, and notwithstanding the great merit of his 
more youthful guccess0or, the young men of the Uni- 


versity could not contemplate the final parting with 
their venerable President withoat a pang of regret, 
The address was 11stened to in painful silence, broken 
only by occasional manifestations of applause, and a 
burst of enthusiastic approval at the close, when Mr, 
Durant offered the right hand of fellowship and 
pLogged the support of the Faculty and s8tudents to 

egg80r Gilmen. He took no credit to himself for 
the part he had taken in the organization of the inst!- 
tution, but rather apologized tor his prominence by | 
8aying that to be instrumental in the fonuding of 8uch 
a 8Chool had been the dream of his life, 

President Durant, for his eminent gervices in the 
cause Of liberal education on this coast, is deserving 
of the gratitude of the people, He was & pioneer in 
the cauge. Now nearly geveuty years of age, he has 
given twenty of the riper years of his life to the wort 
of building np an edncational institution of which the 
people may well be proud. He was one of the moving 
Spirits in the work that led to the founding of the 
College of California, of which be became the sentor 
Profeggor and teacher of ancient languages. He 
brought to his task a genuine enthugiasm and the 
ri classical scholarahip of the times, Familiar 
with the whole range of exact sclences, he was not 
1ess at home in the realm of speculative philozophy. 
He had great faith in the future, and believed he 
Should live to gee the day when the foundation he was 
laying would gerye as the basis of the coming Unver- 
sity, He has lived to 8ee that day, and to receive the 
hearty congratulations of the friends ot liberal cednca- 


tion on this coagt, May he live long to enjoy the 
CO- 


aleavor, 
At the close ot the address he gave to Prof, Gilman 
the right hand of fellowsbip, amid great applanse, 
The President of the Day, Hon, Edward Tompkins, 


the Regents of the University, He promiged that the 
Regents.and the people of California would gustain the- 
institution with material and moral gupport, His ad- 
areess was imnromptu. Mr. Tompkins taking the plac 

of Governor Booth, who was unayoidably abgent, 
At the cloge of his address, Mr. Tompkins delivered t0 
Profegs0r Gilman the charter and keys of the Univer- 


The President's Inangural Address. 
On recelyin; the charter and keys, Protess0r Gil- 


man 8aid ;* 

Grateful for the kindness with, which 1. have been 
met, and full of hope for the futnre which opens be- 
tore us, I accept the trust now put upon me, imploriag 
for the University of California the generous gupport 
of all Food men within this commonwealth and oy” 
ing the divine blessing upon our united efforts my the 
advancement of knowledge, the promotion of sctence 


2nd the furtherance of the gem = yg ee _ 
11Nic usage onr land &? 
oo incoming officer shon! 1 g1ve 


ccas1ons like this the 
utterance to his views upon the higher education, __ 
the usage cannot well be disregarded, when one on 9 
is almost a stranger first enters a Community 0 k Xe 
perienced teachers and aspiring Scholars 1ITe 5's 
which is here ass8embled, My theme will hererore ve 
'TBE BUILDING OF THE UNIVERCITY, ro 
Since the University of California War organized it 
has tappened that several-of the 1eading colleges of 
the country have witnessed ceremonies like wy, 4 n 
which we are now engaged, and 50 thers gobbtÞ: wn 
ample and fresh discus810ns of 50me 0! Me fete 
which most interest us, Al Cambridge, BY os 
and Princeton, those histortc eats of 1: 2 at Ithace, 
traditions and usages both help and Ferrer, © nn 
Aun Arbor, Minneapolis and St, Lou 
freer and harder circumstances, and In Pe ons 
which are neither 014 or new, Bere 129 Voree 3f,te, 
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\ rience, and there the yoice of nope nas been neard, 
| connafmg different notes in harmonious eulogy of 
| 1carning and culture, and in earnest plea for progress 
| gnd support, Whoever reviews these various utter- 


| ances and makes a note of the topics which, are taken | 


| up must be Impressed with the fact that great changes 
' have come to pass in American education within the 
| 1g8r few years, great improvements have been made, 
and great regults are not far off, If then he turns to 
| the yenerable 8hrines at Oxford and Cambridge, 
| yefore Which every scholar loves to bow, and traces 
| the wonderful changes which have been introdnced 
| into those homes of conservatism and precedent since 
| the Parllamentary inquiries of tive and twenty years 
| 8g9 began their revelations, he will find abundant 
| reg8Ons for gurprise and congratulation that the doors 
12ve been open to modern 8cience as a teacher, and 
t) nonconformists as pupils, If his eye Is turned 
toward the Continent he may gee Scholastic 
Germany, the United States of the old world, 
enzaged at this very moment in the fonnda- 
tion of & new University at Strasburg, as the greatest 
h00n Which can be given by a triumphant nation to a 
recovered province—a University which, in its com- 
prehensive faculties, its liberal structure, its probable 


| power, approaches the University of Berlin, and may 


well &erve as an example to those in this country who 
degire completeness, and who want it quick. 

Side by 81de with the Uniyers1ty toundations, S0me- 
times a part of them, oftener apart from them, the mod- 
ern 8chools of sctence and tecnology are springing up 
as at Zurich, Aachen, Carlsgruhe and Vienna, at many 
places in the new born Kingdom of Italy, and in every 
<tate of the American Union, partly under the benet]- 
cent action of the Morrill bill for the formation of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, and partly under 
the generous giits of Sheffleld, Cornell, Steyens and 
their peers, Everywhere, among enlightened people, 
Universities in their most comprehenstive 8pirit are in 
this year of grace, receiving impulses which are $8 
creditable to the 8pirit of the age as they are hoperul 
for the ages yet to come, Egpecially in this country 
our State and National Government have discovered 
that the questious of the higher education must be 
met in legislative and administrative councils and in 
many places are vieing with each olher to devise 
wise 8chemes of edacational development ; the build- 
er's hammer is heard in many seats of learning, at 
Harvard, at Yale, at Amherst, at Princeton, at Cor- 
nell, at Philadelphia, constructing the walls which 
shall furnish homes to guccessive generations of 
pupils; collections of books, maps and charts, of 


' works of art, museums of geology and natural history, 
and archeology, laboratories for chemical, physical, 


botanical and Zoological researches are multiplying 
with a marvelous rapidity ; lenses are made for the 
microscope and the telescope gurpassing any which the 
physicist and astronomer have hitherto poszegged ; 
prizes, 82hojarships and fellowships have been en- 
dowed 8ometimes for continued regidence at the col- 
lege and £ometimes (like the Kirkland 8Cholarsbip, at 
Cambridge, just viven by the historian Bancroft) pro- 
viding for residence in foreign Universities; to the 
traditional schools of law, medicines and theology 
and 8cnhools of advanced study are added gchools of 
philosophy, of history, of the fine arts, of chemistry 
engineering, agriculture and mines, devices and 
arrangements to alinre young men to higher attain- 
nents and to aid them in their onward 8teps ; under- 
lying all this, — all this, indispensable to all 
this, have been the prolific gifts of men of weal 
ſarsighted and generons benefactors, whose nanes ga 
gratetul posterity will cherish forever as the trae 
nobility of the Republic, the lord and gentleman of 
the American State. ” 


CALIFORNIA'S OPPORTUNITY, FP 


_ Such 18 the hopeful agpect of Uuivergity education 
in the States beyond the Alleghanies. Now comes 


—_— 
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- Courage that s 


the turn vf this new Empire State, California, Queen 


of the Pacific, is to gpeak from her golden throne, and 
decree the future of her University—California, the 


land of wonders, riches, and lights; whose valleys are 


decked with purple and gold, the lascious vine and 


. the life-giving corn; whose climate revives the invalid 
| aud upholds the 8troug; whose harbors are the long- 
 80ught doorways to the Orient; whose central city 


| co8mopolite like Constantinople of old ; whose 


[ 
. the charter and the name declare that this 18 the Uni- 


i0- 
neers were & bold, strong and genorous class, illustra- 
tions of the. modern nation that in the 8truggle for 
Hfe, the fittest must survive; the builders of whose 
i11st{tations have been far-slghted and catholic, bring- 
ing hither the best ideas of many different climea, and 
laying with faith. hope and charity, the fonndations of 
4 modern Christian State, whose people are patriotic, 


— 0 


{etermined and intelligent in a very uncommon de- | 


gree ; whose future no 8eer can foretellL 

California thus endowed and thus: inhabited is to 
bud a University, What 8ort of an mnstitution 8hall 
it be? This is the question of the hour, Let us con- 


(er it well, for though time only can determine the 


ansWer, fore-thought and faith may be factors in the 


$ructure, 
A UNIVERSITY IN FACT, 


Two things are settled by the charter of this insti- 
mtion and are embodied in the very name it bears, 
First, it is a University, 8nd not a high 8chool nor a 
college, nor an academy of 8clenuces, nor an industrial 
*chool which we are Charged to hnild. Some of thege 
elements may indeed be included -in or developed 
With the University, but the University means more 
than any or all of them. A University is the most 
comprehensive term which can be employed to indi- 
cate a foundation for the promotion and diffusion of 
knowledge, an organization to advance the arts and 
8clences of every Sort, and to train young. men as 
*Cholars for all the various professions of life. Uni- 
versities greatly differ 1n their internal g8tructure, 
The older institntions are mostly complex in their 
organization, including a great variety of c)lleges, 
chairs, halls, s8cholarships aud collections, more pr 
le8s Clos8ely bound together as one estaylishment, 
endowed with investment privileges and immunities, 
and regarded as indispensable both to the moral and 
material progress of the commnnity, or in other 
words, as egsential both to Church and State, In this 
country the name is often misapplied to a 8imple col- 
exe, probably with that faith which is the 8nbstance 
of things hoped for and the eviacnce uf things not 
en, You must beware lest we too have the name 
without the reality, Around the aucleus of the tra- 
ditional college which has been well maintained 8I1nce 
the earliest days of this State, we must build the 
«chools of advanced and liberal cnlturc in all the 
great departments of learning, just as fast as may be 
pv88ible, and we must at least begin to recognize the 
Various Sciences by chairs which may each in its turn 
be the nucleus of a 8chool or department, Secondly, 


versity of California. It is not the University of 


an 


A # 
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Berlin, or of New 1iaven, it is not the University of 
Oakland, or Sau Francisco, it is the University of the 
State vRIch has created it, It must be adapted to this 
people, to their public or private 8chools, to their 
peculiar geographical position, to the requirements of 
their new 80ciety and their undeveloped resources, 
It :$not the foundatiun of an ecclestastical body or of 
private individuals, It is of the people aud for the 
people—not in auy low or unworthy 8ense—but in the 
higheft and .noblest relation to their intellectual and 
moral well being. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 8TUDIES. 
Bearing then in mind that this is to be a Vntversity, 


. and that it is to be the University of California, one 


of the first topics to be considered is the relative im- 
ortance of different branches and courses of stady. 
'hat 8tudies most degerve encouragement ? Shall 

literature and language, the traditional classical 

conrse of our colleges be made first in rank? or ghall 
the place it has held be given up to 8cience in its 
theoretical and practical aspects? are the modern 
languages to be chosen rather than the ancient ? 8hall 
mstory and political 8cience, with the gtuly of the 
Roman law, or the theory of the State be preferred ; 
or 8hall mathematics be the dominant theme ? 18 the 
acquiition of knowledge, or the acquisition of disci- 
pline, as it is called, be the end of instruction ? Shall 
general 8tudies which may be pregnmed to have an 
equal valne in all the varied callings of life, or s8pecial 
studies which have decided reference to « profeggional 
or technical career be commended*to the youthful 
student; shall lectures, or 8hall recitations, or shall 
literary and 8cientific regearch be the method of 
educajiion ? shall aniversity freedom of choice and of 
work be permitted, or 8hall collegiate restrictions and 
control be jnsisted on? These and a 8core of kindred 
questions are now under discnsstion in the various 
colleges of this country, A part of the difficuity 
arises from confusing the cireumstances of young 
gcholars, like those who hive just left the high school 
and the academy, and those of more advanced 
8tudents whose taxtes, talents and wants are 8pecial- 
ized, Give the former, prescription ; give the latter, 


' freedom ; but let prescription vary with the varying 


peculiarities of individuals—and let the freedom 
allowed, be the freedom which is governed and pro- 


| tected by law. College work for college boys implies 


daily gnidance under prescribed rules; professional 
work 1implies voluntary, self-impelied enthusiasm in 
the acquisition of knowledge, 


THE MODERN SCIENCES, 


Another difficulty arises from the rapid extension 
of hnman science, It would be impossible for any 
one, were he gifted, as Leibnitz, or-long-lived as Hum 
holdt, to master the details of modern regearches, 
The average 8cholar, having neither the gening of the 


, ONe, nor the life assnrance of the other, must be con- 
. tent to fill a much more restricted field. 


I take it for granted that iv the State of California, 


' there is oceasion to make a plea for the 8tudy of mod- 
Cc 


ern 8cience, The need of civil, mining and mechani- 
cal engineers, of expert geologists and mineralogists 
of devoted naturalists and physicists, of chemists and 
metallurgists, of topographers and mapmaKkers, of 
agriculturists, mechanics and manufacturers and mer- 
chants, well trained for their various callings is now 
g0 obvious, that I need not advocate the importance 
of 8cience in education, Its place is acknowledged, 
The question is how to gecure the beat 8ort of instruc- 
tion, the fullest sequence and relation of studies, the 
most eminent teachers, the most complete laborato- 
nes, and the best apparatus; and likewise how to en- 
ial proficiency which 1s indispensa- 
ble to sncces8 In modern 8cientific professions with 
that literary culture which makes a sCholar, and befits 
a gentleman. Health, wea:th, popular intelligence, and 
the spread of Christian ervilization are 80 dependent 
npon the discoveries of science, and the applications 
of these discoveries to a thougand useful arts, that a 
young and xtill undeveloped State may well afford to 
be liberal in the encouragement of this class of studics, 
How bext to secure this 8cientific education it would 


take long to tell and I postpone the gperial considera- 


tion of this theme for another near occasion, 
BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


But while nature and its laws in all thetr varions as- 
pects and applications are thus engrossing, Man and 


all nis experience and achievements are likewise Of | 


trauscendent importance, Ahove all matter is man , 
above both matter and man, 18 the © Divinity that 
8hapes our ends, rough hew them as we will.” 30 
that the individual or the institution that regards the 
natural forces of this globe ouly. without observing 
tkewise the intellebtnal and gpirttual forces which are 
also at, work, 8ees only half the world, I recognize in 
the tullest degree the need there is of science, Give 
ns more of it and not less, Encourage the most thor- 
ongh and prolonged search for the truth which is to 
be found in the rocks, the g8ea, the, s0il, the air, the 
s1n, and 8tars ; in light and heat, and magnetic forces, 
in plants and animals, in the human frame, in physl- 
cal ethnology and in archeology, but let us als0 learn 
the legs0ns which are emvodied in lauguage and lite- 
rature, in laws and institutions, in doctrines and opin- 
ions, in bistorical prograng and — —_p— __ 
t language, history and, » oratory, poe 
re art atill form a chief part of liberal culture, while 
n.athematical, physical and natural 8clences he ad- 
mitted to the rank from which they have long been 
excluaed. ” When the time s8hall come to discuss in 
detail the possible changes in the university courses, 
when an enlarged facu!ty and increasing funds 8hall 
enable the authorities to provide a more generous and 
varied culture, we hall find the experience of other 
institutions in a high degree guggestive, 
BUILDING THE UNIVERSITY, 


7 @ © i1d 
We have as @ foundation on which to bu 

a vast amount of scientific and literary work of the 

| already performed, and which is good | 
| itzelf but as the geed-corn Of fntare har- . 


highest order, 
not only in 

vest, 7: rK 0 
for example, In | 


with men of science at the Ea8t 
of agtronomical and 


—_—__— 


renown for California gclence, not in our own 


country only but in Europe, 
far off, when the geodesy of £ 
connected with that of the A 


The day 1s, I trust not 
Paciic coast will be | 
lautic 8ea-board, and 


the triangulation of our _ coutinental domain 


will thus be com 
graph, A kindre 


ted as a bagia for all future carto- 
pod and of eaual merit has beeu 
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rendered by the engineers of the army. Then there 1: 
THE GBOLOG!|CAL SURVEY 

Of the.Stats, which gurpazses in thoroughness and 

complgeness any kindred work undertaken mm the 

countryfand is the delight and pride of all Ameri- 

can 8Cholars who take an interest in the lasting inves- 

Uigation of the natural characteristics of the inn, 


either for its OWN SAKE Or regarded as & basis ſor g0cial 
and political growth, I have gometimes thought that 
this great work would have been more popular i! its 
auceignation had not been restricted to Geology, for 
tlie Jaw requires and. the obgervers carry on much 
more tan geological researches, There is no State in 
the Union which has such goo? maps (Magsachusetts, 
not even excepted) as those prepared by the Geologh- 
cal Survey of California, ani! when the extraordinary 
diversity of the gurſace, its vazt area, and the lack of 


of roads and habitations are remembered, it 18 won- 


derſul that x0 much has been q4one and 80 well done 
in this short time, But the topography is only one 
part of the snrvyey, its : geology, palaconthology, orni- 
thology and botany, gubjects on Which I haye less 
right to speak, are equally commended by tioze who 
are expert in these branches of science. Growing out 
ot this survey, though beyond the limit of the State, 


and nnder the national authority, are the excellent | 
8urveys of the fortieth parallel, by a party of civilians | 
attached to the corps of army engineers. | 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

Binding all men of science together as a brother- 
hood ot scholars is the Academy of Sciences, whose 
publications are of great scientiflc valne—so valuable 
that you need not be surprized to learn that a part of 


the s8eries, the enpply of which is exhansted, was 


transcribed a few days ago with pen at the request of 


Agas81z, as egasential to his work, A yonng zoctety 


which has done 80 well, will be an important 8up- 


porter of our growing University, 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE, 

I would remind you that the literature of this coast 
has already, like the fraits here growing, a richness 
and flavor of its own, £0 that some have even 8aid 
that California has alone of all parts of America made 
quite new and original contributions to our literature, 
The humor, the wit and the poetry of the Sierras are 
fresh as the breezes of the hill tops, and as spicy as 
the groves of pine, Oratory has here 8poken with a 
golden tongue, the echoes of whose patriotigm Still 
are floating around us, To foster genuine literature 
there is & mal whose fame has gone Overland and 
over Seas as well, the encourager, the SMggeater, and 
the prodncer of that which is choice and enduring. 
Where g8uch science and such literature fNourish, the 
day of the universityhas certainly dawued, 

HE FACULTY, - _ 
It is on the facuRy more than on any other hody 


| that the building of a University depends, They give 


| their hives to the work, It is not the site, nor the 


| of teachers will make a Univereity any? 


AI 
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The work of the United States Coagt Survey, | 
| ts Careful truly or the bydrography | 
the t, its accurate deltineations of the harbors 
+ of the coat, its accnrate aennueations « ors, 
its $tudy of the tides and cenrrents, its co-operation 

in the g0lution | 
eodetic problems have gained 


 hasty action 


apparatus, nor. the halls, nor the library, nor the 
Board of Regents who draw the scholars—it is 8 
body of loving teachers, $Killed in their sp&ejal 
eminent in their calling, loving to teach, Suey y 
abko#7 > Ju 


8iz wherever ue goes is gurrounded by &&om 
disciples, Whitney wonld have his clas84 


at Berlin or Benares, Such men will draw* x00 ; 


only, but the books and the collections they” require 
as I ly as the voice of Music iBwithe rocks and 
ith The.genius loci, the Bj the place, will 


Tand culture are 
ourish in the col- 
; ciives-of unworthy 

he trust they bear 


16 Faculty, 
iture 


"11 EMore than anything 6146, a Unjversit 
requires a > and vigorous staff 80 that the various 
8Cience anguages may have their devoteeg, 


Hrerent tastes and Characters may 
q, the idiosyncracies of one gchoot Or 
> modified and counterbalanced by the 
{ another, It is now diffleult both in 

this country to gecure enongh eminent 
Tor other walks of life are better paid and 
N equal honor ; let then thoge who are honh- 
gazed be not suffered to depart and let their 
2rg be increased at every opportunity, 

Ax THE REGENTS, 


Regents or Trustees of a college have the great 
Jn8ib! ity of appointing the body of teachers and 
Epromoting their work. They are the power behind 

e&throne, unseen in the daily work of the college, 

-never for a moment nafelt, - Upon their wise 


cholce of instructo 
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| 


their careful guardianship of | 
 fnnds, their constructions of builMngs, their deyelop- 


ments of new departments and schools, their mode of | 
presenting the Untiversity to the public, will depend | 
the confidence and liberality. of the community, On 


them the shafts of criticism are often incongiderately | 


harled, but in the loug run, they will add the gratitade 
of the community to their own cons8ciousness of 
fidelity and self-8acritice in behalt of learning aud the 


GOVERNOR AND LEGISLATURE, 


The State anthorities, executive and legislative, 
haye ming 6 IVE part to perform in the 8apport of 
the Universlty, not by over much legislaiion, nor by 

in regpect to its deyelopment, but by 
steady, munitficent and confiding gnpport, 


THE CLERGY, 


None of the higher educational establighments in 
this country will flourish without the 8nupport of the 
ministers of religion, Their connsels, and those of 
other educated professions, are continually 8ought ÞY 
parents ani young men; they zre interested in al! 
that promotes intelligence and truth ; they have been 
from the earlliest onis! days the fonuders, gnar- 
diangs and teachers of our best institutions, 1 trus! 
this Uniyersity will always merit their support, for If 
worthy, it will gurely win it. | 

THE PRESS, 


The press 18 another 80cijal power on whose help Wc 
muzt rely. 
of a complete University, by its fgypring or cens0- 
rions attifde., Its criticigm, the -Unfiyersity 8hon 1d 
not fear, Powerful everywhere, the press in & free 
country 18 & force which all must appreciate ; let 1s 
hope that its as8i8tance will be geuerously accorded. 


11 


MEN/OF WEALTH, | 


On the men of weatth in this community I greatly 
rely. It is trne the Rtate has baen. and is likely to be 


It can quicken or retard the eStablighmoent | 


© ns CAM. 
ee EY x 
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+ s 
«| liberal in its appropriations; but a new University re- 

qr almost unlimited means for its gnpport,. . The 

library alone could well employ in the purchase of 
yooue and the payment of salaries, the income of half 
a imflion of qollars. - A 8chool of sctence would not be 
liberally endowed with a capital of that amonnt. 
Funds to the extent of several thonsand dollars might 
be arinnally employed in scholarships and prizes. 
Homes or halls will be needed in gome form or other 
4 for the occnpation of the 8tudents when the Univer- 
*Ity goes to Berkeley. Ay prog repregenting 

er 
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' g6comiplisbed villain. from death. Its 
> was farther exemplified in the 


force 
administration of the law. Educated 
people were the only persons who 
could be Lord Chancellors of England, 
churchmen were the only educated 
Persons in the middle ages, and conse- 
quently, down 10 Wolsey's day, 
echnurchmen administered Justice, 1or |. 
the greater part. 

We have now reached the era when 
knowledge is $till as powerful as ever, | 
but is no longer ungenerous, The ed- 
neated man of to-day would feel him- 


stndies which are not tanght to radergradnate 8tu- 
dents, but which 8hould be cherished in the Univer- 
sIity must also be founded, TI trast the day will come 
when the spire which s!lently points heavenward will 
"mark our place of worship. But for all thege things 
we cannot expect the public  treasury to be opened. 
Relying upon that for the most ex$gential things, we 
mnst look to men 0z wealth to provide more complete 
TMdoOWMmeuts, 
THE NEED OF. A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, 
With all the experience of other places before ns it 
/s my belief that one of the first wants of California ts 
a distinct, complete and welkorganized gchool of 
$cience and technology, gnuch as your organic laws 
contemplate, in which men of eminence shall have the |, 


;C 
a 


7 means and leisxure to make researches IN all the de- i . is \ 
. partments of investigation, to whom young men 8hall þy self Aebased if he. were to plead DIY 
; resort for training in the smmaies wurn are vocly I snperior education in mitigation Of |: 


related to the development of mines, agriculture, 


manuſactinres and means of transportation, and erime, It would now be universally 


| from whom the public at large, by the press, by T . to ont 
| the lecture and by informal congultation, inay | {regarded as deepening his gnilt. 
be instructed in But the advantages of a thorough ed- 


the characteristics of this re- q | 


markable conntry and the mode in which its resources | ; A : ae"; _ 5 Q 
can be made most serviceable to mankind. My chief | * neation are $0 great; they appeal 80 


_ & 
WE... ag g 


at once, 


;0uUr educational 


| yantages of education could be cited | yery magician's wand, that transforms 
| than the * benefit of clergy,” familiar the poor boy into Premier and Prexj- 
| to the lawyer, which could excnse an qent, 


What are we doing for education in 


San Diego ? So far, we are atraid, very 
little. 


This record must be amended, and 
The class of people who will 
ome to San Niego in large numbers 
re 8Uch as will be-sensitively alive to 
facilities. It may 
ound overstrained, but, if our means 


of education are not increaved, and im- 
mediately, very largo numbers of cnl- 


ivated and enterprising people will be 


1eterred from coming to our city, Peo- 
ple won't volantarily come to a place 


 & 
yrhere they are not sure of having their 


hildren properly educated. The whole 


heart of any properly constituted hu- 
'man Heinz is bound up in the woll. 
being of its nurselings in every stage of | 


” *x7 ' Ys , yz v4 or © FA 3+ 4 's | L, ( 
growth, and we mus $80.10 18 that, Lnls 
} 


i1st and natural impulss shatiradmitl 
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anxiety is whether the people of this coast are yet 
ready to pay for the Inxury and4 the advantage of 80 
<erviceable an instifntion. It will require &a great 
many teachers, costly laboratories, large funds—more, 


powerfully to the Springs of sweetness 


and ambition of the human family that 
the race for learning is far more in- 


of being $atistied in San Diego. 
And why not? In the whole range 


[ fear, than the University with all the claims upon 
its treasury is yet able to command, Pernaps 80me 
individual whose expericnec has taught him the value ) 
of guch knowledge, and who has an honorable ambi- ' 
tion to have a name among the benefactors of the 
State, will supplement the rezgources of the Uviversity | * 
with a geuerous private gift like those which have 
done 80 mneh for the cultnre of Eastern youth and the 
improvement of the Atlantic States. 


VARIOUS OTHER TOPICS, 


The preceding will suffice to give the Key-note b 
the President's admirable address. After this intro \ 
dnetion he took up the consideration of © What the r 
University has to baild npon.” Here he 8poke of the 
Charter, the Board of Regents, the College inherited 
ſrom the Coltege of California, the good system of 
public instruction in the State, the Berkeley 8ite, and | 
the 8cientific work already done and well done in this 
vicinity hy the United States Coast Survey, the State 
Geological Survey, the Academ; of Sciences, and of 


tense than in the days when it gave.a 
man a brutal advantage in a game of 
life or death. 

Genuine education — good, sweet, 
wholezome education—is the greatest | 
beautifier and purifier of lite, There 
is az much ditference, for instance, be- 
tween a beautiful and thoroughly cnl- 
tivated woman and a physically bean- 
tiful but nncouth female as there is dis- 

. | tance between the antipodes, All ex- 
cellence has for a baSis a good- moral 


ths ety werk of California writers now. famous I endowment, but given that, men and 
through me land. | x eh ad. 
The next topic was, *Who are the Ballderg 2y | Women can, when thoroughly and 
and co as head the part to be ——— by the | wholesomely cultivated, redace the 
aculty, the Regents, the State authorites, the Fress, 'Þ* | 1; forence' between | themgelves and 


the Ministry, and the Teachers of the State was | 

briefly indicated, A few seutences were given to the þ 

. g8nbject of the Spirit with which the bailders are to 

work and the high ideal they are to cherish for the 

University. 

A gpecial statement was then made of the gpeaker's 

views on *The New Etncation” and the importance 

{if to California of a complete School of Science. A 

'F - further considergtion ot this sgnbject was promised 
| for an early lecture at the Mechanics' Inst:tute. 

T3 A plea for the st1dy of Langnage and another for 

the study of Hiztory and Social Science by the Modern 

Methods of Comparative Study, came nexi in order, 

Che relations of Religvim to the higher education 

were afterwards considered, The address conciu'ied 

with the question of *What js all this Bnilding for 2” 

and a eulogy of the services which high schools of 

learning have rendered to the world, and an appeal 

for generous COnN'idence and support, that the Uniyer- 


the winged angels of Heaven to one of 

mere locality. In fact, a perfectly cul- 

tivated woman is leagues in advance, 
to our appreciation, of the convention- | 
al 8eraph. _ , 


There 5s a lovely.principle in human 
nature which we have often called, in | 
our own minds, the theory of the re- | 
sarrection of haman kind, Tt js the |} 
eternal answer to the debasement into | 
which the Woodhulls and Claflins &cek | 


to plunge humanity. No matter how | 


_ 


% sIty of ONT may become worthy of the great 
y name of the State and of its leading pozsitiou in the dopraved man or w — 
\ next phase of hmnan civilization, Pp | ORD 00 IT 
1 _. matter to what depths of filth ana. 


'* abandonment they may have nk. 
they always wish to sce thoir offspring | 
free from the fouling and debasing 0Xx- | 
periences that made their own lives 
ignoble. Whatever extremes of crime 
may have-stained their own careers 
they are always anxious that their chil- 

_qdrenmay be pure and innocent, * It is 

 aholy instinct, and the moxt brutal 
Soul has difficulty in Shaking off its 
Sanctifying influence, | 


—_ ' - Ro o 
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EDVCATION IN SAN DIE90; 


There are ſew cireumstances about 
the United States of to-day that are 
more $suggestive than the universal in- 
terest lately developed in the subject 
It is an agreeable and 
national 


—— 


 _— 


SO With the innocent and ignor: | 
They 8et/ an toltbidivins Abel on 
education, They kuow how it beauti- | | 
es a lite otherwise rugged. While, in | | 
Some lamentable Case6s, it merely |. | 
tion of printing, even, ignorance ruled | awakens 8ensibilities to morbid activity | 
the world. 'Those who. have not held without gratifying aspiratiou, as in the f 
this ſact in mkad can never hope to | caSo-of-the proud and gifted Burns, fn 
have a correct appreciation of the aph- 
orism of Lord Eacon, that * Knowl- 
edge is power.” Bulwer, with his 
nsaal fondness for 8ubtle meanings, 
tries to retino away the force of this 
phrase, and. gives it an interpretation | 
as fanciful as ingenious. 1t was liter- 


of education. 
Fa reasguring 
character. 
Hundreds'of years after the inven- 


feature of our 


| 


It is far better. that SensIbility shonld 
he awakened, even if pain follow; than 
hat man shonld wallow like the 8wine 
inowing animal ease accompanied by 
mental yacuity, ; 
But in most eases the result is won- 


|ren to colleges, for instance, 


' ber, 
| young - people from, every. quarter of 


nearly every case the resnlt is happy. ! = 
X ! 


. 


o' Europe _— America there is no 
place presenting greater inducements 
for the'establischment of educationalin- 
s.itutions than San Diego.- Care for the 
health is a1 overruling consideration 
with parents in entrusting their child- 
Where 
can physical well-beigg be more cer- 
tainly guaranteed than here? We 
ought not only to have institutions for 
the education of the youth pow here 
and to come, but we ought to establish 
male.and female colleges without num- 
We ought to receive myriads of 


the United States to benefit by our 
gonial and yitalizing.atr. 

We want Normal Schools and col- | 
leges of the most advauced standard. 


Steps should be taken'to secure ; them 
| at once, | 


What advantage has San Jose that 
we have not? | Our. climate is mnch. 
preferable, and sanitary considerations | 
should secure ns an unlimited pupilage | 
of delicate youth from every section of | 
the United States. | 

We are glad that we are nob. to be 
long unprovided with these necessary 
and humanizing institntions. Amongs!t 
the crowd of persons who have throng- 
ed to San Diego to rehabilitate their 
health was Mr, Fell, of the Normal 
School of Tllinois, This gentleman, 


' we are reliably advised, intends to es- 


tablish a similar institution in our city. 
The Rev, Mr. McFarland, of the Mat- 
toon, Female College. also intends to 
duplicate that institution here. 'This 
will be a good beginning, 

It will not be long until we shall 
hav? a college in San Diego with a cur- 
ricudum as extensive as that of the 


| most advanced eastern universities. It 


is the very Spot upon which to estab- 
lish institutions of learning. Scholars 
would flock here from the bleak New 
England States, from New York and 
the whole United States. Meanwhile, 
our public-spirited citizens could . do 
nuch to hasten the advent of such 
bles8Ing-dispensing adjuncts of civili- 
zation. It would not be at all amiss to 
tender donations of lands to any com- 


petent and accredited educator, who 
could be induced to come here with 
(hat object. 


ally trae of the age in which it was 
written, and was tar truer in the pre- 
ceding ages. 
fal, and dominated ignorante with re- 
mors61less rigor. ,No traer exemplitica- 
tion of this nngenerons use of the ad- 


knowledge was Power- 


AA RaTESY OF 


derfully otherwise. Great natura] giſts 
utilized by education, in our own boun- 
ry, and painfully acquired, often, have 
madg swch men as Webster, Clay, 
Chase and innumerable others, and 
Such'men as 'Thiers and Gladstone in 


) ' 
France and England. Tn fine, it is a 


RANGER: o wer ET - 
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Their growth should be 
tostered in every possible way. Kan | 
Diego is destined to be a seat of learn- | 
Ing in the near future, and let. us help 
the day-0n. The day that 8ees a first- 
class college for hoys in San Diego, a 
round half dozen of seminaries for 


>irls, in which could be included a 
-10ple of conventaal schools, will be a 
carer guarantee of speedy settlement 
n San Diego than any other single 
avent outside of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway. 

'1 our is8ne of yesterday we pub- 
iched an exhibit which sbows that.our 
<cho0l 8yStem has been taken in.charge 
1v 4 coinpetent, and intelligent mind. 
\Lr. McLafterty has done much,in 8ys- 


comatizing our School districts,, to inau- | 


ovate an era of common 8chool educa- | 
ton which will in the futures be big 


with results. 
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4IGHER EDUCATION THE ONLY SURE 
REMEDY FOR SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL INJUSTICE, | 


FO #81 F, Fe 
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The following letter has been handed to us for publlca- 

ion by General Winn: 

"_ A, M, Waxy, President of the Mechanics' State 
Conncil: 1 beg leave to decline the appointment of mem - 
her of the Committee to report a bill for the establish- 
| ment of labor schools to give an education In 80me usC- 
fl art to all the boys of California, regretting that I have 
not time to devote to its duties, 1 am heartily in £&ym- 
pathy with your movement, and having devoted much 
«tudy to various questions inyolved in It, I venture to 
write down a few observations, 
One of the highest duties of man in our time, 1s as It 
was in previous ages, to help to liberate the many from 
the tyranny of the few, Such liberation 1s the [Ns Para- 
ble companion of progress, A cheering feature of our 
civilization is the elevation of mankind as a race, without 
regervation of its favors for the Kings, Nobles, Priests, 
and other privileged classes, who ſor thousands of ages 
monopolized the powers, honors, prefits and pleasures of 
ihe world, with no thought that the multitude had any 
izhts &ave those of obeying and tolling tor their $gu- 
eriors, 
| Oppresslon does not cease With the overthrow of abs0- 
lute monarchy, hereditary nobility, personal slavely and 
eccleslastical intolerance, While they have bcen tum- 
bling down under the assaults of progress, new forms ol 
financial oppression have Been growing up. The tyrant 
whom we now fear Is not a master driving us with & 
whip to till bis field every day from dawn to dark, uor a 
King holding the legal power to execute us at his un- 
checked will, but a money-lender or a land-owner who 
exacts from 11s one-third or one-half the proceeds of all | 
our hard earnings for the privilege of using his property. 

According to my extimate, the pocr of the world pays 
annually in interest or profit to the rich about $11,009,- 
990,000, including $4,000,000,000 on large estates in land, 
$2.000,000,000 in the excess of the salaries of high ofli- 
clals above the average Income of the people, $1,200,- 
000,000 on large manufacturing establishments, $509,000, - 
v0 0n public debts, $500,C09,000 each on private debts 
and railroads, and $1,000,000,000 on large capl 
invested in commercial and financial business 
Included under previous headings, As the producing 
workingmen, who are the ultimate tax-payers, do nut 
exceed 200,000,000, It follows that each must, on an 
average, pay directly or indirectly $55 for the privilege ot 
earning his Hvying. In the United States and Westeru 
Europe, where the burden 1s mach heavifr than in poorer 
countries, the average is conslderable higher, Proof 
that gorne of these figures are approximately correct can 
easily be obtained, but precisfon is neither necersary nor 
Do8s1ble, All know that the Inequality is great; aud as 
vur literature contains no accurate information, It is my 
privilege to offer s0me statistics, even if made only by 
CUesSINg, 

In theory, Governments are establithed and main- | 
tained to protect the good agailnst the criminal; but in Þ 
{practice they have «lain in wars, religious persecntious Z 
[and famines, brought on by excessive taxation and un- | 
\wise Imndustrial and commercial restriction, a thouzand 
[1Men for one kllled by murderers; and for every dollar 
[*t0len by thieves they have exacted thousands for taxes, 
The wrongs done by the law have, in all ages, been a 
'housand-fold greater than thoze committed in defiance ; 
7 If % 


While anxi0us for the reform of Government abuses 
aud pecuniary Inequality, I protest against any ants 
mosity toward the the rich and the rulers. They are the * 
nelrs of circumstances, which do not admit of sndden 
14076 with safety, and poor men elevated to their place 
Wonld do as they do. Most of their principles of action 
ne, If not indigpeusable under present conditions, at 
"ust far preterable to such dangers as would accompany 
ny attempt to cure the present evils by sudden er revo- 
[lutionary remedies. T am in favor of reform, not by 
[aWless violence, not by communistic law, nor by any 
change based on the Idea that ownership is rotten but 
by giving to every boy aud girl a general educatio in the 
Sful arts and physical sciences, With a speclal training 
1 at least one branch of each department; The school- 
bouse a10nec Can cure our political and social allments, 
\ll kinds of tyranny will rapldly (isappear 1h & Ccoll-, 
munity where all the people are highly educated, En- 
\ghtenment and ſreedom go band in hand, 

The industrial arts and the physical sclences are noW 
he xources of the chief profits and honors of Individuals, 
Hallons and the race, Poetry and preaching, 
idling and dancing, metaphysical philosophy 
and the study of the dead languages may be very good 
In their way, but they are only small parts of the SUper- 
*iructure supported by agriculture and manufactures. 
the world is beginning to discover that Its greatest men 


| 8olomons, Platos and Luthers, who almost monopolize 
the pages of our historical books, but the Guttenbergs, 
Newtons, Cuviers, Lavolsters, Bichats, Jenners, Watts, 
Ark wright; 
Leibigs, * 
| hofts 
of man over nature a hundred fold: 
compete with Engtand, Gefmany and France in the in- 
dustrial production, or in the honors of the inventions 
and sclentitic discoveries of the tutare, her children must 
be more hizhly educated, 
are Indispensable to wealth and glory, to prosperity and 


Fultobns, Stephengons, 
Bessenaers, Kirch- 
ſncreased the power 


If America 1s to | 


Whitneys, 
Morxes, 
have 


Corts, 
Wheatstones, 


and Bunsens, who 


Improved Inqdustrial schools 


JOHN S, HiTtTELL, 
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COMMENGCGEgMENTD 


Remarks of Govermor B29th and Pro. 
dent Gilman. 
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Yesterday, after the completion of the reading of the 
Thescs, the degree of B, A, was conferred upgu the fol- 
lowing graduates of the State University : Nathan New. 
mark, Frank Otis, Jacob Reinstein, Ebenezer Seott and 
Clarence J, Wetmore. The following &radnates of the 
Scientific Colleges received the degree of P. B. (Bachelor 
of Philosophy): G.J, Ainsworth, J. M. Bolton, J. H. Budd 


G. C, Edwards, L. L. Hawkins, Franklin Khoda, Kbenezer 

Scptt and Thomas P, Woodward. After the d-grees had 

£1 contegred, President "Gilman step; ed forward and, 

LASER 11 cmbers of the graduating, Class to whom 

aissio0ns had been i88ued: Theg? wers 

M Tt; Thomas Þ, Woodward, Cap: 
rth, Cap 

un 


” 


tain; Frank Otis, C.J. Wet- 
d, J. M. Bolton and F. Rhoda, 
Nathan Newmark, Second Lieu: 
rs CLASS STANDING, 
Br Gilman then announced the five highest of 
Ruatcs in the order of their-merit, which was de- 
med by taking an average of the whole four years 
Ursc = the wrought mer ds The names were Frank Otis, 
ann Newmark, Jacob Re | >C. EK r 
homas P, Woodward. NT peorgs ©. x e_nr_s, 
| THE AWARD OF HONORS, 


He stated that there were fiye contestants for the Uni- 


_ versity gold medal, the yalue of which somewhat exceeds 


— 


; Paimer wat, 


COT 


| tains, Thomas P, Woodward and 


in y Ty q 


irs not the Alexangers, Cazars and Napoleons, the 


one hundred and fifty dollars. The successful com- 
petitor was Frank Otis. Special commendation was 
awarded to Nathan Newmark. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 

After the exercises a business meeting was held, A 
large number of gentlemen remained t» take part in the 
proceedings, - Dr, Dwinelle pregided. On motion of Prof, 
Jones, commandant, the following-named cadets were 
elected to, the commands gpecified in the battalion of 
University Cadets: Major George C. Edwards ; Oap- 
; eorge d, Ainsworth ; 
Virst Lieutenants, F, Otis, L. L. Hawkins, J. M. Holton, 
Clarence J, Wetmore, F., Rhoda, J. H. Budd, N. New- 
mark, E. E. Scott, | ; | 

The meetinz electe4 A. L. Stone President of the. 
Atwani Asz0ciation_for the enzuing year ; Martin Rel. 
10&g, Seeretiry pg I PESP.Ier ; and E, McLe:m, OC. D:. HB; 
, Dwinelle, the Executive Committee, 
ALUMNI FESTIVAL. | 
The Acs80ciated Alammni of the Pacific Coa=t held an an- 
nual snpper at the Gran1 Central Hotel, Oakland, last 
evernin”. which was attended by about one huudred 
lactic. cud gentlemen. W, H. L. Barnes delivered the 
address of welcome, and toasts were offered and re- 
gponded to as follows! 

*7He State! —Re sponded to by Governor Booth. 

* The Upivrersity''—KResponruded to by. President Git- 
mon.- 

* The memory of the late Chief Justice Chase”—Re- 
&Donded to by Hon. Stephen J, Fleid, of the United 


* The ſounders of the University”—Responded to by 


”States Supreme Coutt. | 


© The former Presidents of the As80ciation,. the late 
Eiward Tompkins, and the la'e Ozcar L, Shafter” —Re- 
sponded to by Rev. L. Hamilton. 
The exercizces terminated at 1) o'clock. % * 
"M8 — — 
: 462 Commencement, 
mm encement exerci-es Of the Univeraity were 
aiterncon iu the prezenc? of a gogdly agg-m- 
is Centlemen, inforeviaegkia. the in 
. 'The 
b0PDis, 


ch olg dab nbljc 
"As MY ayer. the 


SC11006 's 


82th wank Otis, 
of SairBr? " 
Tran "Y 
Respected "a 
mencenent th? 


F al 
Orate 
' isMatab]- 
ay. WW University. 
Emonstirates th» 
mendship for our 
Sire to gee it make 
{ & completion, Th-> 
reeent 8entor Clags, Whose NERD »-(ay-recelve their 
iplomas, has pa*-sed four fleeting yÞars in purzning the 
college course,. It entered the University at the time of 
the latter's incorporation and consequently both have 


Latn lanfua: 
who have asse 
its graduation, WS 
evidence cf the ing 
The mere preS8ence 

exi>tence of a stroft 
beloved institution” am 
progressive steps LGW? w 4 
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To the 8ame age. .We constitnte the first cias 3 

t} _ 1 bas been wholly educated nnder the auapicey of 

1e Present instructors, ali of this we are especiaily 
"on 


proud. k 
T1 ; 

% { day marks the -eloging epoch of our 

_ { 4» Ca Peer, T he OGCA On is rite with _ I 

ections of the Pat : with anticipations of the 


tutnre. Tt is the culmination of our college course; 
the zemith point: of our Uniyersity education, and, az 
EUCH, it will ever CCUNY A C01 £picuons Ppoxition amon 
ur hives, It will ever seem to us to 
We te drama's first act, the termi 
was but the inauguration of ot hers 
DOA of onr college career with live] 
toeel that our persſstent endeavors 
Al educatioiz—one which has cult: 
mrintellects—gre more than amnyl\ 
pieaznre winch gh 
CUSE YIE the broader platform from which 
© Can VieW and comprehend both the phenomena ot 


narnire and the philosgophical and scientific disenssions 


__ 


| 
| 


: 
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ot our enlightened age, We by no means venture the 
a-8erfion that our education ha= even approximated to 
cCOoinpieteness, The more man learns, the more does he 
PRoonae jinpressed with the vastness of what is un- 
BATNEc, 

It is with conscious pride that we hive watche 1 
the constant progress , of "Orr Univergity durcins 
titre brief period we have occnpied its famitiar 
hails. It is with gladness that we behold 85 grand an in- 
stitntion erected from 80 meagre beginnings. From at 
firet a mere conception of the mind, oar Uniyersity has 
gathered nourighment from numerons snrround ny 
Sources, and each year has angzmented its vital energies, 
has infused new blood into its yeins and arteries, The 
vexatious barriers hindering advancement haye b-en, 
though not withont difficulty, demolished. To-day our 
Alma Mater stands triumphant, full of hope and enerizy, 
only stronger for the ordeal of trials aud embarrass 
ments to which she has been gnbjected. 

Behoid these gigantic, maszsive gtractures, now in 
course of erection, adorned with fitting style of archi 
tectnre, and at the same time su betantial and endaring, 
These are but prophetic of the proportions which our 
University, before the lapse of many years, Will assume, 
It is true that he lacks age, that she is deficient in the 
customs, the pomp and pazeaniry of older colleges— 
those attributes which in a £acred charm abont 
them. Yet, from another point of view it is well that ghe 
is untrawmeted by thocee customs. She springs wmto 
exiStence new, in 4 new land. 

But we leave others to judge of the prospects of our 
University, to determine whether they are glorious. or 
otherwise. Is i: not the tfi:st absolutely Free University 
in the world ? Is not this tact alone signiticant of gl>- 
rious regults to be effected in the futnre? Is it not a 
tribute to the enterprise of California's citizens? Let ng 
congratulate ourseclves on the prescut healthy condition 
of affairs; let us congratulate California, our © Golden 
State,” on an acmrsition £0 valnabl» to her institutions 
of letters and of 8cience: and, fellow-studenr ts, let ns con- 
gratilas ours 8 08 being £0 fortunate as to partake of 
these «my r adv: es 10W offered to the young inen 

n Conymeeartnat the enccoees of the Univer- 
een Bighal; confident that the tnstitution is des- 
( ine a8 a Star of tbe first magnitude in the 


Af ; ; 4 |» 


he Moderns 
11h English, delivered 


8 cer elBItity's slaves and the partisans of the 
prFezent, between the worshippers of the poet's Golden 


;Age aud the lovers of the steam and lightning era when 
have there not been word-bickerings, heavy blows of pen 
and tonne, quarrel and contest? Endless the struzgle, 
Vain the wreetling of minds; ever will there be two 
Claf&ses Of men, one preaching our degenerate days, the 
pertections of our ancestors, the world out of joint ; the 
other too fnll of 8peed and nope to 8ee anything but the 
glory of the time and the promise of the future, too selt- 
eonfident to look back for help to the treasnred wi-dom 
of the past, Eyen two hundred years ago the engros: ing 
debare of debates was atout this very question; are tne 
ancien.s $0perior to ihe moderns ? Lhe worid of letters 
was filled with the din of the ferce warfare, Eyen th 
books themselves, Swift fancifnily teils, could not con- 
tain their wrath; the 8heives of itbraries were their 
battie-gronnd ; enacased in armor Of yellaom and moroces, 
the works of Homer storined mighty Milton's yoinmes, 
and Shakspeare's ſolios besieged the dasty quarters 
of Acschylus. Bacon flashed fort his 8Juticn, of the 
problem 1m a sentence briet but pithy, © We are the an- 
cients”; 1mplying. tatt 80 muca ot eterernity._ is 8tiil 


tO COIN, that ay calm to be modern 18 utterly [1172 
tenable, But hall we not expand the sentiment, 
amd rather wav, in the mellower light of 


recent thonght : Wedo not know who are theo ancionts, 
who the modern= : 8trict time-marks in hietory mint bh: 
obliterated, and (Le circle of the pacst widened by thz- 
gleaming border of new discoyories. No more do two 
nations form almozst the gum of antiquity, for nov ww: 
know that Grecian art and ripe dreams of the wods, Rn. 
Iran prowess and spirit of conquest were preced-l by 
thongznds of years, of Semitic prophets with «o0nls 
azlow, of fixed castes in India and animal worship in +115 
liaud of the papyrns and the lotus. From tri-lingu 4) 
tablets and wedge-shaped letter groups, s8cholars have 
eyolved the secret of their silence, and now we «lip into 
the records of older civibzations, empires of the East 
which flourished in prime of vigor, when the earlicst n9- 
tions of Kurope were lisping in infancy. Unxealed is tho 
mystery that hung over the mummy-land of date and 
Sand ; unearthed are the cernmbnng ruins of Nin»yanh 
and Babylon ; a new revelation of gpiritual thought 
Speaks from the sacred books of the rice-bnilt Hindoo 
reamn, 

But what backgronnd of time does this enlarged view 
expose ? When we ask history whether these endurin. 
monuments, these driverse forms of art, thege barriers 


between classes, these vyarving &chemes of tits 
and the Hhereatter, have 8prung up in &a day, 

are pointed to the &low- growth of law: 
customs, ideas, &ystems, in later times, and ws 


mau=t betieve gnch a state of men and manners the out- 
cone of gradual progress from rude begianings, When 


; We call for hght from scienee, and for traces of thess 


primitive 8teps, we are slown the flint hatchets and 
s8pear-hceauds of the marrow Sucking 8avages who, epochs 


% 


previous, lit fires and feasted in sheltered caves, and 


passed tLrough the awes of stone, of bronze and of iron. 
Phose peoples of the Orient, who no donbt have 8pruns 
from £0me barbarous race, are gnrely to be connted as 
moderns, when contrasted with their pre-historic an. 
cestors, thoze oldest of the ancieut s? 

S0.when we trace the lurking meanings of the :ymbols 
which cover the obetisks around the Nile, we cin real 
the tale of dusty antiquity in the writing on the wall. 
Here jn the land of the Pharoahs were the words of the 
£ewptor and painter, though 8ULift and unchangeahye; 

'E Was 4 well-developed anguage; here w>re the 80l- 
writes of a mystic reh#10n; here were the col, he 
ranidgs; which onr Stephens0ns &nd Brunels mizl! 
1 pazzte their brains to construct, Judging from thi 
time that would clapse before ua barbarous race could 


Mframe even un alphabet, in what period of dim obscurity 


Zthall wo date the birth of this ol, 


eat of the natzons, 
Thus in what we deemed the youth of the world, we de 
tect the wrinkles of age; hence it is not strange 1f ami 
this confuxion, this uprooting of ovr inbred ideas of 
tins, we begin t2 _—_ even our own duys, and to ask 
ourscives, © Are we the moderns 2 We look about vs 
and reazgured1l, point to the miracles wronght by Science, 
which do not need thering or the lamp to call them forth: 
more enrions than the mech fables ot mythology, more 
maryclous than the gtories of the thouzandramnd-one 
nights, In trivmph we detail our power to tame the el: 
ments: to fight the ea with dikes an41 the river with 
ley 208.  ATrmuel pizreinz tho Alps ; » calal over tho 
I8thmus 07 Snez; a ralliroad facross the American conti- 
nent; the world's products and progres at the Worlq's 
Fair—tilicze are the monuments of our activity, Yet a 
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aeep ehadow darkens the happy picture, 45 WS Bee, 8ide 
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by side with these crowning 8igns of material #1c0: 3g 
*YmMptorns of ignorance and barbarism ; as we think © 
[ne 8Warming millions in distant lauds, to whom onr 
achievements aud comforts and +etrivings are all un- 
known ; of tribes which cannot count beyond two and 
crowds of human beings who have no conception of 
tne or distance or compariso0n,no names for individuals, 


| 


no words for yirtues and no idea of the wrong in crime 
Weighing all these things, the till unsolyed. problems: 
the floating fallacies gt1l] potent; thinking of-a mshouses 
&Hll crowded in t:e days of machinery and division 
of labor ; of prisons uever empty in the era of social 
SCIENCE, Of the war-dram 84H throbbing (lespite arbitra- 
tion, we must confezs that civilization is too varied and 
complex, too full of contradictory elements, to be 
measured and bounded by our close chronology. ; 
Bat to coufuse the 01d days and the new, to throw agide 
the dates which seemed 28 fixed as nature's laws, to al- 
most cast-the element of time out of history—how is this 
to be jJustified ? Those great inventions which 8eem the 
Pecul1ir POS&EE&81008 of the last few centuries, and thor. 
oughly interwoyen with our prevent mode of life, are 
they wot the gift ot the modcru mind? Can we not fix 
the exacttime of their advent? Are they alzo older thin 
they 8ecm, and 18 there really nothing new under the 
«ny? The answer and 1s proofs are at hand, Over 4 
century ago, as history relates, Watt invented the fteam- 
engine. But was this mighty machine ereated by the 
81dAen mepiration ot one man? Can its beginnings not 
be traced turther backward ? Can we not ee the origin 
O1 all ailer-%eps in L116 1n 'OULN 8A vaze who ISL drew 4 
park by the friction of dry twizz? Unpoetic thoizgh 1: 
xeeM, he was the trne Promethens who s8tole fire from 
heaven. But ever ailer the tuel-red flame burst torth, 
what rep ated {trugglings before the first wheel was 
fashioned, before the metals were wrought and the me- 
chanical powers contrived! What testinzs of motive 
powers, until steam finally won the day, ard only that 
part of the work remained which it was possitble for a 
gingle mind to compass, Who then will begin the history 
of the steam-engine with the picture of the young W- 
ventor watching the 8pont of a tea-kettle ? | 
The telegraph, was it not anticipated by Strada, who, 
two centuries before its accredited inyention, was pleased 
at the idea of *laying the quill an offering on the altar 
of the loadstone 7” All our great reyolutionizers of 80- 
ciety—paper, powder, printing and the compass- mo © 
they not known, long before Europe gained them, $0 vn 
«tationary Chinege nation, upon whose petrified CLVILLZa- 
ton we 100k with pity ? The magnifying lns, which w: 
thought one of our recent glories, how Btranze to find 1| 
heneath the ruins of Assyrian cities! How a!l _ gc 
-r0 Wonders £eem to awindle when the LOW DADE INE Vid 
zravyers tools appear among the hieroglypnhics 0 ; SY py. 
and amid the yestiges of Babylonian arts we m—_— bl 
the cutting of germs and the pertection of zlass-ma Os. 
But thus to efface time rom 8Clence, h1STOry —_ the 
ters, is it not to crush our belief in the prozress Or Uni 
baman race? No, unlees that faith W GENTE ofn a 'l 
SWILLT LID UVa 
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4 force, it pusnBes | 
ends st3111 or even turns back. Thus each ag? 15 
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Owe tie irs! 
Of letters, as 
4881C8 which has 
and, ike all excess, 
vdamirat: Mi, eEYeh Woralip, Were 
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1Ging of untvereities and the roviva 
atudy of the « 
116Qq the schoois, 


PS t00 MUCN 1 
gt Were 
ONce excited, No doubt 
IN ovr higher edncation for 
141d we mother-tonencs Of 
our Own I1:nelgh e8peech, rich in the sweet coalescence of 
P4ux0n and Roman and Norman elements But will 
£62069 dispenrse wholly with the clagsics, and throw 
away the ladder which has helped it to reach its present 
CWWeBCE? Ve may not care for an echo of the much- 
rourinZzeea, Or @ glimrpse of the rosy-tingered dawn, or 
a'l the fresh poetry of Grecian days; but if woe wislh for 
| EC Once, Where &nail techmical terms be drawn, nnlexz 
from the ancient fount? Tf the great truths aud prob- 
| IMs Ot £CIence need beauteons unfolding, who can dit- 
fue them withont knowing the orivin and poctry of 


re 8honld bs an ample place 
26 Study of Natare's 1: 
men? not iea<t for 
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words? Tyudall himeelf says that sc'ence is the food of 
thought, but langnage the stimulus of feeling; and 1n 
the pleasing metaphor of Emerso0n. © If thought is form, 
s&entiment 1s color, It clothes the 8keleton world witu 
«pace, variety and glow.” 

When we hear arguments for the hanishment of the 
transmitted works of those old peoples, we ask ourselves, 
will there come a time when the earth-A4wellers of to-day 
hall become the anetents, in the eyes of the historians 
ot the future, secking Slyns of perished races 2, Will the 
languave of Browning and Dickens conquer the world, 
thea meet the fate of wen and empires, and £0 decay ? 
Wil ic ever become a Clasgic tongue, dead and unspoken, 
. | yet ivirgin other tonvuwes as their revered ancestor ? 

Will it come the apeech of the learned of those far-of 
n cauys, its literature adored and 8tudied in the s8chools, 
antii, in the etruggle tor life and survival 9: 
the tittest, the fresher leaps of knowledge 8hall rarust it 
aside, to make room for the 8cience of the aw-ship and 
the theory of the tunar telegraph? Is it indeed pos8ible 
{lat some day patient book-loyers will s8pell ont the mu- 
$:0at hnes of Tennyso0n and Wordswort!i: as we spell out 
the Romance of Beowulf or the Saxon Chromele? From 
the wreck of our writings will not 8ome precious parc!” 
ents be regneed—perchance our immortal Declaration 
ot Independence—to be deciphered as we gropingly de- 
cipher the musty mannsCcripts of the middl» ages ? ic in- 
deed there is to be such an oyerwhelning of our works, 
though the centuries roll between us and the time we 
picture, yet our lives make up the record which posterity 
s191] cengure or 1ndorse, Then let ns take the midway 
, Stand which reagon Jjugtifies and experience 8trengtii- 
'* eus; not to yield to the tyranny of custom or the fascin- 
| ations of tradition; nor on the other hand to underrate 
the legacies of the past, which are rich with leg&ons, Let 
1s remember we are the heir of all the ages; and $0 let us 
strive, out of the craving for knowledge, the fire of am- 
bition, and the prombnees of virtue, to make for our- 
$elVes, IN history aud e, *a local habitation and a 
IL4T1eC, 

VALEDICTORY, 

Four years of college life have yielded their teachings 
and their influences, and to-day comes the crisls in our 
affairs when we part from all but the memory of these 


times and commence our work in life ; each one with his 


_ 
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tears and dreams, and © ail the world befure him where 
to choose,” At this turning-point in our history, delight , 
in change and hopes iO rise give ns courage and dispelthe : 
unquiet spirit of the looming future. 89 original an1 
gure-footed are all our plans for the days to come, who 
would be cruel enough to blow away the airy caetica ? 
One of our numver wisnes ty be an engineer 7 - his 1 vyen- 
tive mind will grasp the utmost vossibilities of his craft ; 
he will distance all rivals, and bridge the Pacific Occan, 
Another is haunted by th» 1dea of being an author, per- 
chance a poet ; his pen will be made by & new process 
and will have maglc power to win the bubble reputation, 
A third, undaunted by ihe gpectres of catt-bound yol- 
umes to be overcome, wil! enter the law, and already 8eeg 
pleading with youthtui energy and exciting Ihe wonder 
of the graybeards, Not ona willing to discover the 
01-6h Polor Seq, and be a art or science, but. geveral 
will wait for the Pregidency, that 'Ublicious morsel h-1d 
up temptingly before the youth of America. Meanwhile 
we Will allgake £uch eurp'is gifts as the gods may 8end 
; and may all become greater thun Prezideuts and crowned 
, Kings by each ruling bis own sirit Rnt we wiil nut 
i Fi, ApIuEs,S » 
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Lurwer uis1086 the details of thege projects ; the 8um 
and cubetanwnve of them all is gnccess aud fame, by the 
a8hort 12d. 0 age pinlosophers and inage-breakets, do 
not diguurb Thege gorgeous yisions, for are not lope aut 
illusion We $alvation of the world? 
Summoning the echoes of the pa+-t, the gpeaker Said ; 
© We of '73, who entered the JUniversity at the first open 
ing of the doors, are proud of being the plowger clans, 
and happy if ve may hay» helped to clear thE path for 


others. During our stay the institntion has been map- 
Ping OUT its field of work : change and Experiment have 
0415e4 ns losges, but our Alina Watcr is dearer to us by 


1s 8hared, and our joy 18 

f prosperity, May the college 
atrmosphere ever lnger about us to gnstain us with do: 
lights of reading, and id vs into paths of cnlture.”” 
Atie: thank 1g theantborities and the facaity, thespeaker 
oeonclnded as follows: tOFrellow-students, we will not 
burden you with Wee wili only prompt you. to 
chenegen your We! EOS, 


know that we WUl not 000 
forzet your faces and your kindly acts. 


reagon of thege early Str; 
gvrPegter at the Pr« Spects 
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My class8mates, 
we may 800n be geattered and gee little of oue another : 
bt we go ont into the futor> in 8trong bonds of fellow- 
hip, Now that the home of the University is to be here 
V1 theeo hills of Berkelcy, our fate is in 8ome degree 
1:e that of the lawgiver ct old in the wilderness, we 82? 
the prowised land but caunot enter it. With well-wishers 
around ns, and s8weet menories to cheer us, we enter the 
active worid, and end our Unuiyergity career, as through 
the air, in monrnrul yet not dezponding tones, that word 
ful of -exquisite-sad meaning, that slimple word, Fare- 
well.” 
Address of Fresident Gilman, 

Proesident Gilman's address came next. 

View we were hoping to hear at this time the voice of an 
honored orator from the Kast, one of the builders of this 
hall, pointing westward, said to me one day, © There will 
be his £ubject ; the Pacific Railroad uniting us to the 
past, the great city which speaks for to-day, and the 
Ocean opening to the future.” With snggestions like 


these, this place is indeed at all times eloquent : but to- 
day a new sentiment blends with those which havye nith- 
erto been dominant, the gentiment of satisfaction that 
aiter years Of hope and promise the University of Cali- 
tornia has actually entered into its promised land. 

Aihough the sonnd of the hammer is 8till h-ar4 non 
the walls, and the gronnds are not yet graced, wo hay. 
come Up hither to this home of our expectitions, that 
{he ciass of 1873, the first to complete a four years c 
In tl's Univermty, might receiye their divlomas d: 
Nl 2: rxely; aud ais80 that a formal declaration 1 
be made to the generons people of this State that | 

B47 bt rality, theee two great college hinktlinsgs 14V 
been made ready tor the instructions of our youth. 

Let me a8sk you, now, to taize a view of our materia! 
DT GSPOCt8, 

Incomplete as are the gnrronndings, the plan of theg: 
edinces 18 obvious; the one a <4 ma831ve and endur- 
INE iiatl, Proot, it is hopeo, against the quakings vf the 
-arth, and the inroads of time; the other spacious, e:0n- 
omIcal anda in 4 lnagh degree convenient, but pos21bly lia- 
bc at gcmec future day to yield its place to a more 8 11d 
structure, 

inthe building to the 8onth, the well farnished labora- 
tories WHICH are designed for students in chemistry and 
igrien'tyre will be placed; and there for the present at 
least, will be arranged the collections of the State Goo- 
logical Survey, the valuable cabinet given by Mr. Mills, 
with esnch other illustrations as may be brought tozether 
of the mineral, metallurgical, botanical, zoological and 
ethnological characteristics of this coast. Two other 
choice collections in natural history, thoge of Mr. 
Kdwards and ot Mr. Stearns, offered to the University at 
moderate prices, and of inestimable value, await a pur- 
chaeer, who will find prepared for them ample room. Is 
{here not 8ome one who will secure them for us? Here 
00 Will be placed the Library, which numbers already 
11,000 volumes, and has the promise from a generons 
g0urce of ry defxirable additions, Portraits and, other 
paintings are hkewise offered to us forkhe decoration of 
the walls, and the promotion of a love of art. , 

in this North College, where we are now a88embled, aro 
not less than twenty well-arranged lectnre-rooms and 
las88-roomse, ranaws in aize from this, which holds per. 
baps five bundred persons, to the class-room for tweut y 
pupile, Two of these r , Wat of ancient languages, 
and that of civil engineeringoare to be furnished with 
their appropriate apparatus by the tiberality of two 
friends, ere, 100, Will be established the offices of the 
Faculty and Regents. | 

the original incorporation of the University provides 
for a central building or © Halt of California,” for ich 
the funds have not been appropriated. A & 
library and a museum WiHy, one of these days, be neeied, 
An astronomical obseryvatory of costly character we can 
aftord to wait for, bat a phyvsical observatory—for the 
study of magnetisnm; meteorclogy, and the phenomensg 
of = uakes, not afvery coatly outlay should be at once 
provided. 

For the laying out of roads, walks, aqueducts and 
bricges, a competent engineer has suggestod an elabor- 
ate plan, based npon the plot which was made for us by 
the Coast Survey, Much of the park, as you have 00- 
8erved, is already planted with rapidly growing foilage ; 
go0me choice and rare plants taye algo been get out. Cer- 
tain 1 ortions of the gronnds are to be reseryed for avri- 
cultural and horticutiural experiments and practice, 
Snch sjtcs as are 8nited to forest cnitnre, will be thus 
improved, thongh to render that service to the Stats and 
to colence, Which 18 londly called for, a4 much 1arger 
tract of land than ours would be requizite. An earnest 
plea has lately come to us from DÞr. Gray, the world-re- 
nowned botanist, of Cambridg-, asking in this respect 
the co-operation of this Univeraty, 

Un the borders of thissite, and beyond its limits, h»mex 
must g00N be built for officers and gtudents; schoGis and 
CHU GCNES, NOotels aud murket-s810ps are already roquisite, 
In these particnlurs the University needs at this moment 
the strong co-operation of all its friends. Lodging 
houses for xcholars and teachers are needed in abund- 
ance, and at once, with weans of ravid and eazy transit 
from both Oakland and Sun Franciseo. More than two 
hundred pers80vs are Peady to take up their homes at 
Berkeley next autumn ; two hundred more would follow 
next spring, 1t the houses were provided for them. A 
weneruns gitt of geveral acres of tand, and offers of at 
least $5,000, have recently been made tor a Srudents? 
Holl or Jodging honse, to be ic-nted near the Unyersity, 
T jong to s8ee its wal's azcend. 

_ As we 8urvey the s8ite, in all its ricness, 1-t us pang: 
for a moment, and reader a tribute of tratifuge to the 
pers8everance and toresight of the Cotieze of California 
winch secnred for all time this beautiful pozsesson. , 

But ail these material advantages, £0 CESEMrtial to One 
welfare, would he nothing without the tive men to inter. 
prot and employ them. All this outlay is for the trajnin 
Of 11nd, for tie cnitivation of our yonth, for the intel- 
lectrual and moral advancement of California. Already 
tor th's parpose, im a modest way, three departments of 
{he University are organized, a gchool or collee of 
In 
the literayy ard 8ctentitic courses, one hundred and 
e&izhiy-five gchotars have been enrolled the past year, In 
all departments, the aim of the instructors is to do with 
thoroughness whatever is undertaken ; but we need at 
once, in order to provide for the special courses in 
=cience and letters which modern syftems of edncation 
call for, a large increase in our teaching forces. These ac- 
cosstons to the faculty nust be profided by the State or 
by individuals, if the people of this community are to 
g1ve to their children that varied, higher, general and 
Special training which is 80 earnestly demanded, A well 
cquipped school of mines 18 one great want, and profes- 
E£Ore&hips in $6Veral other de )aptments ot learning, not 

ot recognized umong us, are Iikewise imperatively cilied 
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aage, Philogophy 
ences of Human- 


Literature aud Oratory, the fruits of enlture, will here, I 


hope, forever dwell; while Geometry, Chemistry aiid 
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| Here it is tzat our contest must be fonght, with th os 
| forces, on this field, with these imperfect Weapons, wo 
| with these fresh recruits. 18, An« 


— —— 


| graduates, 


| California, a triumph none the less 
will be silent and serene. Permit me to ask your azxist- 


hy#1cs, thc bas1% Of tne USeIUL ATE, Wit tiew,. 
their earnest yotaries, Sucn 18 the Pogiti.g” n5pire 
Uniy:rsity of California as 1t enters npgu jts bor th 
Berkeley. + 

To Governor Booth —I tarn to you, 8Ir, as th« ho | 
r-prexentative of the people of California, an1 he oay 1 | 
edge their generous confidence hitherto, ang a% their 
continued co-operation in future. Mistakes hay. Jon + 
less been made ; errors may hereafter Creep in RB: 6 
where is the batt)e-field on which noboly vlang+r-4 * 


: 
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Ours 18 the contest of eqnca- 
tion against ignorance, of SCIENCE Agalnst empiricizm., of 
civilization against barbarizm, of Day against Nizht,* 1f 
victory perches [upon the University 8tandard, it 'will 
show the triumph of all the goo forces now at work in 
glorious becanse it 


ance, and that of all wise lovers of the State, in &haping 
the future of the University, 80 that Publicity may 
zive confidence to a}l onr counRsels, that Fruzatity way 
win income for our treasury, that catolic Charity may 
rule in all our disensslons, and that Truth may abide 
4mONg us in the class-room and theo study, 

To the Class: Young gentlemen of the Class of 1873: 
The last moments of y our undergradu: te 1:fe have come, 
and you are about to be wele-med to ine ranks of the 
This is no 1dMe ceremony which we pertorm. 
Hallowed by past associationt, honored by the pregence 
of many honored men, graced by the familiar faces of 
kindred friends, the day at last has core when yon c£e486 
to be nnderegraduates, and *f commence” your carer a8 
equcated men. Long maiy the word *commencemont 
mark this day, declaring ey-rywhere that there 13 nv 


guch thing as a finisheq education; and that each epoco 
to the scholar is the commencement of new toil; each 
honor, as he gains it, the commen: ement of new efforts h 

In tbe year 1642, at Camoridec, 1 Mass1chus -tts, the 
first American © commencement,” bag ON the as8age of 
old Cambrid.e and Oxford was publicly held. The his- 
torian tells us that ** upon this noyel and auspicions 0c- 


cagion the venerable fathers of the land, the Governor, | 


magistrates, and ministers from all parts, with others in 
great numbers, repaired to Cambiidge and & tended with 


detight, to refined displays of European learning, on 2 
pot which jnst before was the abode of sayages.” From 


that day to this, in uubroken sequence, each haryest time 
has welcomed- a new acces810n to the 8cholars' ranks—- 
and we are now repeating on the shores of the Pacific, 
those academic nsages, With these external right az, let 
us 8trive to perpetuate the old $pirit of the s8cholar, the 
8pirit of labor and self-sacrifice, the love of learning and 
culture, the desire to gather up the experrence of the 
past for the benefit of the future, With t':is bigh com- 
117810, the University of California sends you forth 
the first of its four year clas8es, You are twelve in nam- 
ber; be jurors, 8wern to declare the truth as you find it; 
be Apostles, bearing every waere the Master's lez80ns ! 
Young gentlemen, as we part, I invoke upon you the 
bleszsing of Almignty God; ] bid you we c me to the res- 
p mM&ib:lities and the opportunities oft educated men; 1 
Warn you av ainstdishonesty, selfishness, and sloth ; a 14 in 


the name of this band of iastractors, Wao haye warghed 


for four years the unfolding of your charazters, and wio 
will ever be your 1iriends, [ bid you, wit 4 mingied hopes 
and fears, an affectionate rarewell. 
Conierring Degrees. 
ihe dexzrees were formally conferred, after Which cam? 
(:vyernor Booth?'s Address. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and ladice and gen. 
tlemen, upon this augpictous day, Here, upon this sIite, 
commanding a landscape of 8gurpassing beauty, with roll- 
ing bills and gentle slopes, the bay, the Golden Gate, tle 
city and distant outline of the mountains; in this de- 
lightful climate where eyery day invites to healtht ul toil 
and every night to rest; here, with the great continent 


teachers, earth, air, 8ea and 8ky, whose Uncongscious 1n- 
finences blend with the thonght and temper the spirit 
DTT in their pen cn by agpects, is to be the scat 0 
: iyersity altornmia. 
he buildings to- dedicated to their high purposes 
inspire us rather with hope than with pride. They are 
not 80 much the visible sign of what has been done as te 
pledge of what shall be done—the as5urance that this 11- 
stitution 8hall ke{p abreast with most atvanced thought, 
generous £pirit and hberal ideas of an aavancing age 
that it will not be a hiding place for bats and owls, but 
the home of the morning-greeting lark, All hail the 
hereafter ! a SAS Hal 
We do not want a University becanse other States ha J 
them, and it is the State fagh1on. We do not desire It 8 
an external evidence of our civilization, taat we 935 
bring distinguished visitors to it and make proclama 100 
through the newspapers. We do not want 16 a5 an orns 


The buildings to-day 


Riches may 8erve to make POOF. +" 
be was wasting his gubstance 1h FT! 
richer than when feeding upon 
snits, he was poorer—in the 
ward; in the other, homeward. 


not sufficient. 
enthusiagm, devotion. 
people expect much of you, 
11 $OrVINg mer q16aht0e "> 
and makin eir paths, £ s 

time when Popular gcjentific inquiry Was 
frenched £0 closetly upon we -OrS 
Never was there 80 many Purve) "4 
demanded £0 
keen an analys 


only give direction to force. 


elcctricity will not answer. no. Wo - 
SON £oMmewhere advises us to hitch our W 


been «aid about the power of moral gravi 
force pulls both ways, and it 
in the right direction you ma 
at 80me 
impulse and 80me men are kee 
gent.emen Regents, aud you, 2 
men of the Faculty, and our 4a! 
the snccess Or failure of the U 
ized, depends, 
£itts will not answer. 


know not what 8hape they Will ! 


INCL = flag us jowe 
use, not «how; for every-day wear, 10t hoNidsy ail 
We want it to establish a bigher standard of culture an 
morals, We want it not mereiv as a teacher and dissem 
inator, but as a searcher after truth, an investigator, 4 
Q118COVYeErer, ( ; 
the professivns, but for the people, in sympathy with 
their wants, instinct with their lite, aglow with their 
<1irit, marshating them in the way they ought to &0, 
ghowing by teadership and example that the edneated 
man 18 not a member of a caste—a drone, a penSlOnEers en- 
ted ns 80h to the easy chair and comtortable place, t0 
be fed, clothed 2nd adinired, but that his guild is humar- 
ity. The more educated he is the more hnwan he be 
comes, the more impact with manhood and tie Inga+r } 
bis obligation to manly neefulness—that his UniversR) 
dip)cma is but a certificate; bis degree he must confer 
100 himeelf ; his credentials bear his own 8ignature and 


Ss eee ents 


firied 


We want an Uniyersity not for a class or for | 


in this aze, when 80 much is expected from organiz4%- : 
tion aud £0 little from persona! eftort, in estimating the 
value of inz{itntions we are constantly in danger, or. 
leaving out of far calculations one Very 1tPÞ oP; nt fac- 
tor—iudividual manhood. The most £kiHNful) evVised 


- g p rv £3 | 1t 
machinery cannot expend a grair of power more than } 


receives, and the most perfect human jnstitut'on cannot 
accumulate any moral power which it does Not Fecerye 
from the human will, Result will be the exact equzya- 
lent of richt effort, and institutions, like macinngery, Can 
Tn tis institution of OUPS 
Tt will not run itselt, 


there must be no wasted force 
y wt | & g00d deal of It. 


It must be run by brafn-power, an 
There must always be a man at the crank. Slam Or 
No, nor wind either. Emer. 
agon yt _—; 
! 0 , a6E8, A £004 ea nas 

but starbeams don't make good trac AT but that 
you £68 anything moving 
- be sure that 80MeWlere, 
as given it the rPizat 
ing itup. It 1s upon ws, 
Ir, President and geatle- 
and your g{4CcesSS0r8, L147 
niversity, 2s n9W organ” 
ants and munifizent 
There mugst be th: 1 izht apo 0a 
economical, wat*btm, no0nzs:, 
The prod (a1 £20, Wael 
otous 11VIng, Was not 
huaks, Looking to re- 
he w.is going devi:. 


time, 80Me man 


Princely endowm 


100 of money — wise 


one Case 
bs 


learning and repnta'i0n are 


be determination, zeai, 

A INS NR: men of t2e Iacuity, th 
They took to z Ou ror " 15 
rYemovingz their difficulties, 
There never was 0 
$0 T@ucral wand 


[Itimate truths of !?fe. 
the 1 of facts—nev*r were 
a sifting, 80 C10% « 8FUtIOy, 80 
oh broad gen-ralPathon, 
the eve as Perhaps they will 


Chairs filled by men of 


pation 
We 8eem to be unon 


behind, the vast ocean before; here, where nature's sllent , 


five 
$rec 
back 
VvOYe! 
Ur 
tie q 
Up 
© it; 
Otter 
BECOn 
Crs 
they 
lins 0 
11190 
07 the 
12Min 
I:200 
bs 
190Þ 
Virde 
ith 


-;me in unexpected ways. Small things are not to be 


Jospised. A convex glass brings the planets near 05, 


nd reveals a Hying world in a drop of water, A tinnge 
yr priem of glass discloses constituents of the £m 

+4 of the tea-kettle is raised and continents. v#; 

irs, A frog Arevsed for Galyani's 8npper 9” 

114 ipto ins8tant communication. Gy) de) 
What will future discoveries do—the 2. -yov 


> npon Society, law, politics, industry; [ALog0Pi) . 
ifs 9 Will they give us.a2 cheaper motive POY &r a” 
:egm, better building materials than woog- . 35's 
moztar, 8tone and jron 2? Will they mane. 1” -gt ben 
inctive, and aerial navigation vos#ible? Ni TER 
02d to the poor—chect concentration "ot capital a - 
| 111ati00, equalize distribution, make the yoter mor- 
i the officer. more honest, reduce taxes and the 
f Government, -40 away with eoldtors, warz- 
blasting agent ant wa? a memory 2 Wall they 
the pains of sickuess and aoftea the bed of 


| 10{6! zen 

friction 0 

| M0 Wat r 4 
a (1 V 

} 

i 


. 


1? W:1! they viveus clearer vision, make the heart 

quicker, te hlood run redder, 8end a_ finer 
. } J3 

6£-TOrCce TO 


geat 
' a the brain, Aituzse more eth-rea] Pregeance 
houeh this corporeal frame and Teveal the thrilang 
orets Of the EpIrit's DIPUN 7 "" 
Wo g8eem to be drawing nearer 10 the waters for WHICH 

nv 8omks are athir:t, It may be a mirage. It may be #18 
en8tliD& of the winuas, not the ripming of the waves, that 
#18 Upon Our cars, We may fall by the wayside. Tt 
" v he that hunnan eye shall nevyer ee, hnman lip never 
oo. but the inmpulse within #ays © Onward !” Gentle 
men Of the Uniyersity, 1 the naine of tne people of tne 
tate 1 bia you onward, at the head of the column ! All 
hatl the hereafter ! 

The Berketey Portrait Presentation Addr=25s. 

The address, written by Bi:hop Kip and read by 
Rey, H., D. Lathrop, opened as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Prus- 
tees:—] have been honored to-day with the offices of 
presenting to you the portrait of Bishop Berketey, 
which has been executed for the gallery of the Unt- 
veraity through the Iiberality of Mr, Billings, the for-" 
mer Presideat of your Board, I regret exceedingly 
that a professional engagement which I could not 
forego prevents my personal attendance, and I revuc- 
tauiiy resort to this method of arischarging this trust, 
it how many threaq1z of as-ocitattons are there 
in the circumstances of this presentation 
connecting us with the distant and the 
pazst? The portrait comes from Yale, ty whoge 
o4llery the origmal belongs, You and I, - Mr, Prest 
dent, both rejoice in being alumni of that yenerabl? 
institution, and have often gazed upon the picture of 
which this 18 a COPY. 

Here followed a review of the life and labors of 
Bishop Berkeley, continuing as follows: © And now 
to-day, in this distant region of witch he never 
dreamed, just 120 years from his death, we are calle! 
to commemorate his devotion to th2 canse of educa- 
tion and religion, We are told that the * evil men do 
lives after them,” but 80 also does the good. To-day 
the 8pirit of Berkeley 18 with us, and may It not in- 
pire us to tread In his footsteps.” 

The address closed with a copy of the letter of Fred- 
erick Billings to the Regents, in relation to the pur- 


robbing to be revealed ? What inftven oa will : | 


cha8e of the picture, 
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X00 MONEY, NO SCHOOL. " 


[f the San Francisco School Department has come 
0 8UCH 4 pass that the gchools must be clogsed for 
ick of Tands, there hag gnrely been grogs migman- 
ement or gomething worse, Such a gummary 
ueacure would cause greater distress than can be. 
mlculated, Five hundred men and women would 
be deprived of their daily bread, since the ordinary 
Wages of a 8chool-teacher does not leave much mar- 
210 with which to provide for a rainy day, Twenty- 
five thouzand children would be thrown upon the, 
8trects, and the whole gystem would receive a b. 
bacr, from which it would take it a long time tgf 
wrer, It is not probable that 8uch alt | 
len; but that we have been event 
tis danger ghows g0mething «« rot; 
Upon the very heels of the pres 
© itartling figures to the Board of Edu 
oiuer evening, &a gapient Director moyed, and J”. 
*$001ed that the most expensive gtudies in. the | 
its be retained. Surely these gentlemen take an 
*y view of a difficult gituxtion, No man in any 
89 of business makes enlargements and additions 
Wil he can pay. bis running expenses, Yet in the 
" of this, the egtimated amount of monoy required 
07 the erection of new 8chool houses during the 
'Yuing year, including a contemplated Norwal 
2001, is from $150,000 to $204,009, Now, it is 
 impression of yery many Sen8ible 
0Pis, that if eyer the Stato was 
Yrdened with a mogt tremendous and palpable 
aubug, it was the Normal School, Granting, 
Wyever, that it is a very good thing, let tbe 
Vepurtment s8top and think, before they build, 
at there once was a Normal School in San Fran- 
829, that heaven and carth were moyed to get it 
MY of Ban Francisco, aud that as the gchools hays 
Town and flourighed during the four, five or six 
Wits it Which we have been without one, we can 
Mtly afford to £2 without a little longer, at 
legs: until the tide of monetary trouble is 8temmed, 
, other Director in bis plan, moves for the dis- 


oation t 6- 


b 


miggal of all music and drawing teachers, excepting 


* 


tion, but who regard themnselyes as 80journers, 


[ Fs heads of those branches. If a blow be struck at. an4'to whom the real interests of the conntry 


it is neces8ary that it be gharp and de. w Pl x 
raVagance, 1t 18 nec F P "as uviamiliar and uninteresting, California 


cisive. Every leak must bs stopped. The heads 0f 


in tte Past uwnavoidably 8nftered to an im- 


those branches are of little nes withont their a88ist- mrence &xtent from this cans : and as the pecu- 


ants, begide which there is DO 


gumicien; nigry g4ius to be obtained by settlement in the 


reas0n why any fayoritiem ghoultd be 8bown, We country become, with a growing population, 
have gone beyond our depth, and we mugt 8tep Jes disproportionately great as compared with 
back till at least our . heads are aboye water, We: Gider communities, would snffer much more 
should lop off immediately and decisively all = a policy were adopted in future. 


gtrength-conguming branches, We have no right to 


e might trust to self-interest to produce pri- 


n>w buildiegs, ornamentation or accomplishments VAate ins{itutions intended to impart higher equ- 


t0 any extent whateyer, till every dime of indebted- 


cation; but alas for our future. shonld this be 


nees be paid and the running expenses be provided Our only resource. Such a course would annji- 
for. It has been euggesled that the teachers be de- hilate the legitimate aspirations of all young 
prived of their salaries in vacation. This they have people but the children of wealthy parents, for 


no right to do, The teachers are paid by the year 


receiving their money in monthly installments, 
Begide which, shutting down upon the payment of 


hard-earned money is not the way to ecounm! 
The Sehool Fund is & very large one; qui & 
enough, if properly used, to pay all necdar) 
penges. Extravagancs has fastened upon 47 
fungus. Out it off, root and branch, and wo 8he 


A. 


The late Board left the new Board a prot gan gale 
dow they will get out of it depends upon th 
udgment and good gense, £ $7 


11,3 operation, 


-| only enormous tuition fees would enable any 
private as80cCiation to conduct snch establish- 
meats, And even With fees that would exclude, 
probably, nine-tenths of the present students of 


urge the State Uniyersity, including a still greater 
x-) proportion of those who give the best promise, 
z 00 tolerably efficiert institution could be kept 


Harvard University receives 


| | ; above $100,000 ition fe , >t he 
326 how very easily matters will adjust theragel'ves, ahove $100,000 in tuition fees each year, yel her 
SJexpenscs are less than halt covered in this way, 


py 


ata Athe remainder being derived from the gradually 


accuniulated private and public endowments of 
'enturies; and there is not a single University, 
"worthy, eyen with great latitude in its applica- 


— } &© - a, f | - A 
AX AI 's Tax / Ka þ, tion, ot (Nat name, in America or Europe, sup- 


Public Education and the Carpenter 
Bill, 


Encrgetic appeals are being made to the 
Legislature and to the people of this State to 
readjust the public educational zsystem in snch 
A Manner as 10 increase the value of its relation 
to the professional and business life and occu- 
pations of the community. No object can 
be more landable, The method, however, by 
which this object can be reached is far Iess 
evident than the excellence of the purpose. 

To many it gecems improper that the State 
8hould offer its citizens anything more than the 
elementary instruction, recognized as indispen- 
8ible to the exercise of eyen the lowest func- 
tions of citizensghip. All education beyond this 
point shonld, they think, be acquired at the 
private expense of such as may desire and 
can aiford it. Others deprecate the exietence 
of schools of general culture or protessional 
training above the primary ; and demand that 
Buch as we already have 8hould be transformed 


a mw rE 


iuto indnstrial establishments, where handi- 


cratis may be taught. Both classes base their 
opinions upon the ground that no adequate re- 
turn is made the State for the outlay involred 
iv imparting the bigher education, either be- 
eaiise sOme of the knowledge imparted is not, 
as Such, marketable, or because only a fraction 
of the youth of the State has both the will and 
the power to avail itself of the opportunities 
afforded, while the expenses are defrayed in 
their proportion by all tax-payers alike. 

Such opivions, however, #ecm to result from 
x SONewWhat narrow view of the interests of the 
*0mmunity and of the advantages of culture. 
We must have etatesmen as well as yoters ; we 
nust have civil and mining engineers as well 
ts Mincrs and machinists ; Journalists as well 
is printers : and doctors, lawyers, teachers, aud 
t hos of other men with acquirements more 
x{ended, and more $Spectal than the schools of 
rimary instruction can give, are indispensible, 
Nithout these persons the community would 
© incapable of civilized existence, as.all must 
-oufess :; and we must thereſore have them, 
:08t what it Wil. 

But professional mey can be obtained only in 
ae of three ways, We ean import them, we 
nn trust to private enterprise. to *develope 
hem, or the State may produce them at its own 
*xpense. If we trust t9 other States and coun- 
ries to snpply us With educated men, we zhall 
»we a debt of gratitude to the wisdom or the 
'olly of the communities which prepare leaders 
in the affairs of life for us, who are too poor, 
or too unenlightened, or too selfish to train 
them for ourselves, and we must accept the risk 
to our welfare involved in the employment of 
61 W110 come to ns for remuneratiye 0ccupa- 


ported by its pupils. To trust to self-education 
—that most difficult, most costly and most im- 

_ perfect of all methods—wonld be stilt worse, 
and a incre make-shift for higher education 
alone could, therefore, be furuished the Pacitle 
Coast by private exertions. 

Unliess, then, we are satisfied to be governed, 
doctored, engineered, taught, and, in short, 
*run” by imported brains, or to put up with 
z1eh inferior training as rich men's 80nz can 
obtain in private establishments, whose object 
is money makiug, the State mit furnish the 
kigher education, 

_ How high 8hould this education be? Tow 
high can the yalne of its relations to the oceu- 
|pations of the people be promoted? In an- 
'zwer, we a8k : What are the needs which every 
\hiovking man feels in his own training every 
Jay of Lis life? Is there any such in the State 
who does not regret that his knowledge is not 
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Jeeper and broader, his grasp of principles strong- 


2r, his knowledge of details fuller, his acquaint- 
ance With the experience and thoughts of other 
thinkers greater? Is there a single one who 
docs not teel that it would be aot only to his 
own adyantange, but to that of the community, 
if Lc and others were better trained and betier 
informed 7 

No man can ehut his eyes to the incalculable 
loszcs which ignorant farming, ignorant mining, 
wuorant manufacturing and ignorant banking 
entail upon the country. Iu peace or war, in 
gO0d times and In bad, the annihilation of bardly 
earned hundreds of thousgnds, through the 
failure of enterprises ignorantly undertaken, 
and ignorantly managed goes on, forming a 
20nstant drain upon the energies of the com- 
minity, During our late war recruits were de- 
yeloped into goldiers with extraordinary rapid- 
ty, and we all justly congratulated ourselves 
hat it g8howed the power of common- 
001 education. But endless trouble was ex- 
Derienced before a competent set of leaders 
vas obtained, because we had 50 few men with 
ny of the proper sort of higher education to fit 
hem for commanders, aud were 580 Iloth to re- 
'0g1ize the claim of special training in the few 
vo had. What innumerable dollars, what 
riceless lNves It cost us, that there was $0 little 
Gucated military talent at our command ! 
Who :hall say what portion of the terrible mis- 
management and corruption which seems at 
regent to infect the country. like a pextilence, 
s due to the loss of the talant and integ- 
rity that needlessly expired on our 
battic ticlds? And in the administration of the 
country's peaceful concerns It i3 not too much 
to s2y that, were the whole educational system 
Of the United States endowed with but a frac- 
tioa of what France bas s8aved in paying the ex- 
pens: of her war, as compared With our own 
country, by employing educated financiers to 
manage her treasury, instead of men destitute 
of a knowledge of the most elementary princi- 
pals of polical economy, like our Bout wells and 

z 
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" Richardsons, American tax-payers and their ae- 


$cundants need never be called upon for another 
dollar for educational purposes. 

[s education an infallible remedy for th evils 
produced by ignorance ? Certainly not. There 
arc men whom Nature intended to wield a pick 
til the end of life, but who by 8ome accident 
have partaken in the training intended to de- 
ye10P u higher order of ability ; but it 1s at least 
a recommendation for a man that everything 
poxsible has been don2 to fit him for his bust- 
nes, and caucation is Hmited in its curative ef- 
fect upon the 1s produced by ignorance, only 
ty the imperfection of nature, 

Moreover, one of the great clauns of knowl- 
edze upon our coneideration is, that though we 
cau Often definitely assert that it will be advan- 
tuwcous to material interests, we? can never 
safely predict that it will not. The Greenwich 
Observatory and the astronomers who haye 
puzzued their studies in it, by rendering naviga- 
tion safe and its extension possible, have con- 
tributed as greatly to the welfare of mankind 
as the locomotive and its inyentor. Yolta's cu- 
rious experiments payed the way io telegraphy 
and clectrotype. Kirchoff's optical investiga- 
tions produced the spectroscope, now regarded 
as an indispensable instrument in the manufac- 
tnre of Beszemer steel, and this list of the bene- 
lilis conferred upon our immaterial inter- 

is by discoveries made in the pureutit of pure 
$0i6106 might be indefinitely extended, 

\ 1] literature—can it be poesible that in 
vs, when every One reads the papers, 

at least onee a week that ihe pen 
hticr than the sword'—any o0N% can be 80 


4 
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the insrument by which most oOf- Our amuse- 
nent ang our 1nstruction Is CONY yed 0 US, »y 
which cur abuees are Corrected, retor 
ved, by which empires are overturned and 
vernnents get up? Is it really not worth 
1110 that a few at least shoud have an oppor- 
nity of making themsel res familiar with 8ach 
1 {02069 08 ths? 

No educational system, then, will answer our 
yants from a merely economical standpoink, 
1 docs not give every poeiible opportunity 


18 11gro- 
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{ur the deepest, broadest and most varicd eul- 
1tG, And wiiich does not enconrage every mai 
7 as much of it as he bas time and 8trength 
(yr, Once well working, It wil T2Lurn ts the 

Any tunes SUMLNGCCESSATY £07 iis 8uUP= 


L : 
n the Treasurer's ledger. jt the State pays 
1s expenses, the student gives his time, and 
1 acGition made to the productive capacity of 


: 8tate throuch the addition of an educated 
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considered management on the part of the men 


_ entrusted with its affairs. 


The Uniyersity, no less than the Bench, 
zhould be removed from the strife and the pos- 
sible corruption of party politics, Truth alone 
shonld he the object aimed at by each. But 
that must ceasec to be the cas6 If the Unjversity is 
controlled by popular elections ; political capital 
will be made of it, Members will be elected 
ander pledges to this or that alteration in the 
scheme cf edncation—elected because they wil! 
give such pledges, and not because of their fit- 
ness for the <ffice, and they will be obliged to 
faltill their pledges, whether on consultation 
with those who give the instruction-—and whÞ9 
s$hould be the best men the country affords— 
they deem changes advisable or not. The prop- 
erty of the University will almost inevitably 
#nffer, for the State Superintendent of Publ” 2 
Instruction, who is to be Secretary of the new 
Board, has quite enough to do in the office to 
which he is elected without performing in ad- 
dition what Is far more than enough work for 
a separate officer—and the chairs in the Uni- 
later become party 
spotls. Good men will stay only till they can 
bear of an opening elsewhere, and those who 


; gneceed them will neither be gble prepariy to 
represent the different branehes of learninrn, 


1stead of an uncducated man to the ranks o 


fits workers will pay far more than a hundred 


Der CENT, TH00) 8 the investiment, And 9 3ingle 
cientific investivation may, should we develop 


6 talent, pay, like the telescope, thouzards in- 
tead of hundreds per cent. upon the cost of 


his deyclopment, It is most unjust to object 


hat the egtablighment of a 3ystem of aighe 
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ONhjection it shares With almost all investinents 
ie State ot California has 


higher education. 
doing excellent work in a yariety of branches 


education 1s Expencive at the outset, tor this . 
made a very 
creditable beginning in the direction of the |, 
The State University tis 


b 


{eohnical and other, and is eagerly awaiting 


IneoronAtE ICEOUT'ES 10 COYEL «till [Ore rround 


Toapumt of these developments the State has 


Heuged 1iteel 


yet, and notwithstanding the 


10] War complaint that not enough is done tor 
-chrology, Without making any provisions to 


y them into eftect, 


—— 


A mining 8choo], for 
ex-mple, has been establisched by law, but not 
a (ollar has becn appropriated by the LegisIln- 
(1: of this great mining State to defray the 


, eX| en+c8 Cf zxuch & department. The number 


' of +Sindents Is already large—over 


three 


bui.dred, without counting the medical college— 


- _ -—— 


and the yearly increase very great, The s8tu- 


dents arc inferior to none in the country mi 
induetry and in appreciation of their adyan- 
tages. They are ng, as a rule, the children of 
rich parenrs, but Come fron: that thrifty lazk 


which forms tire most stable vlement in 80ciety, 
and which pays the greatest part of the taxes. 


The Faculty 1s a good one ; the 


apparatus, $0 
far as 1t goes, admirable; the coxt of instruc 


tion, when permanent investments are deducted 
and the expense of starting new branches of 
inslrnction considered, not cxceesive : and 
WAL ryvihinsg secms to 8l0w Judicious and wenN- 
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nor willing to take the trouble if they had the 
ability, No student who can possibly make 
other arrangements will geek the instruction of 
party hacks, and California will be thrown 

ack decades in her development as an inde- 
pendent community. 
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TILTON ON EDUCATION. 


Brains that "are 'Crammed . with 
Books Not Always ſhe Beit. 


From the report " lecture by Theodore 


Tilton, in Chicago, 
that city, we extzact the following : The 
human mind is*the masterpiece of God's 
workmanship. How can we best develop 
it and bring its energies to the noblest use ? 
The ugnal answer is, ** Take the child and 
send it to 8choo], and then to college,” as if 
that were &1!. I have traveled West and 
geen the Western passion for schools and 
school-houses., At Omaha, on a command- 
ing eminence, 18 a school-building that sur- 
pagses any in New York, Boston er Phila- 
delphia. As out on the ocean I have ob- 
served a white peck just above the horizon, 
and on inquiry have learned that it was a 
8411, and that presently the hull ef the ves- 


gel would rise to view, 20 in "traveling ever 
the Western prairies I have here and there 
discerned in the distanco the dome of a 
costly 8chool-house, eyen before the =pire 
of the village church was to be scen, Where 
the beet warehonsse in these towns cost per- 
haps $5000, and tae best churca $10,000, 
the 8cho0!-house had cost $100,000, Say, 
if you please, that 

THE SCHOOL-HOUSE 18 THE CHIEF GLORY 


Of a town, and that it is doing more good 
than any palace in. Europe, and I will 
agree With you, I never saw one that was 
too good, When the Duke of Wellington 
was approaching his diss0lution, he called 
to his attendants and ordered them to put 
him on his horze and take him back to the 
Eton s8choo}, His order was obeyed, and 
as he 8aw the venerable pile he pormnted his 
bony finger toward jt and triumphantly ex- 
claimed, *'It was there I won tae baitle of 
Waterloo!” Fifty years hence the gray- 
haired ehildren of to-day will point to their 
school-houses and gay that it was there 
they won the battle of life, 

Il agree with you that these schools are 
all-important, but over against them 
would get up a warning, 1 have dis- 
covered that the popular notion of educa- 
tion is g8omething like this: Here is a 
cranium and there is a library, Transſer 
the library to the eranium, and the work is 
done, This is the saddest blunder. Though 
men make books, books don't make men, 


MEN OF GREAT ABLLITY 


Mo 
Cn. ET 


yen in the Times of. 
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| Are not generally men of great Yearning ; 
| neither ire men of great learning always 
poxsesse6d of great ability, There are ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove the rule. 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth had but 
| little learning, 80 called, The Athenians 
| neither wrote, 8poke nor understood any 
language save tagir ou There is an 0x- 
aggerated idea as to 8&t books can do. 
The head may be 80 crowded with th 

that a man may become "Reading ; 
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reads should converse, ing. 
the stagnant vool. but talking ie 
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 * divine afflatus” of tne Holy Ghost—call 


| ning stream. "When a man has atts; 
ease In conversation, and the rapien anne 
of flashing wit, there is no danger jn that 
he will read .t00 much. As Sir Thomas 
| Brown #aid, ** Thoss men do most with 
ooks who could "de most without they”. 
A _ CISDArAES Rs. would hold 
| 11 they would bear e 
of coronation, W hat is a book? > LE zo 


THE BEST BLOOD OP A MASTER SPIRIT, 


In his library a man stands like a ki 
his palace with the illnstrious of all —_ 4 
his call, Remember one thing—storing the 
miud is ono thing, and using it quite an- 
other, , Every housewitfe understands that 
putting flour in & barrel is: not makin 
read. Go whers you choose, and you Wil 
find that the morea large proportion of men 
learn the less they know, They ars stuffed 
30 full of the thoughts of others that they 
| have none of their own. A brain that is 
crammed represents amind that is dammed. 
Ihe most persistent reader cannot read a 
thousandth part of the books worth read- 
ing, Hence there must be me better 
method of developing the mind than by 
reading, as great learning is an impossihle 
| thing. What is the better way ? Set aside 
the mind for a time and let us conzider the 
whole human constitution. 


THE BODY IS THE BASE OP THE MIND, 


The brain needs every ounce of blood 
every bone, every fiber of nerve, and every 
bound of flesh, He who has learned how 
to eat well, sleep well, walk well, 
talk well and py +: well nas 
just begun to know how to learn. 
Corrupt theologies that frighten men out of 
their wits, originated in eorrupt bodies. 
Headache 1s of the devil, and dyspepsia is 
of hell. It takes a sound body to make a 
80und mind, Work is not vulgar, $9 long 
as the brain needs the juices ot the body, 80 

ng will hard work be the fundamental el- 
nt in the development of the mind. | 
ness 138 eminently fit for a man of ge- 
and to earn a livelihood is the best way 

to sharpen one's wits, 
Je influence of the moral natnre is to 
imulate the intellectual faculties. God 
made the moral faculties to stand pre-emi- 
nently in cxcess over the intellectual. This 
is 8hown by the fact that the majority of 
men are not eap2ble of proſound reasoning 
ceases, although capable of protound 
al influences. While but few under- 
d the 12 problems of Euclid, all under- 
stand the 12 beatitudes from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Why is it that the moral 
faculties (veep a limitless horizon, while 
the intellectual are bounded by a small cir- 
cle? Because they were created for a 8u- 
prems epd. They are snyplemental to the 
intellectual ; they are the higher reason. 


INTELLECT COMES NOT TO 1TS FULLNESS 


Until it is surcharged with the glory of. 
woral feelings, It is the mere cutting edge 
of the ax, to which the moral element gives 
momentum and swing, What follows 1rom 
this? The error in intellectual education 
consists in making it too exclusively inte!- 
lectual. To 8tudy is good, but after learn- 
ing the books the child should be taught 
Bacon's maxim, *'Studies teach not their 
own use,” Coleridge tegches the besi 
method when he 8ays, * Axingie hourspent 
in s0litude 1n struggling with and in con- 
quest over a &#ingie bosom sin will produce 
more intellectual culture than a whole 
year's study in the schools without.” This 
shonld be written over the entrance of 
every 8chool-houee, Intellectual vigor 
comes only of moral inspiration, As the 
body needs breath, 80 the mind, which is 
an organism parallel aiter-it, needs the 


it what you will, Good acts and lives 8hine 
through the face. If the moral natnre has 
power to change the face, how muca more 
; to change tze mind ? Homer says no wicked 
man was eyer wise, We live in an age 
when everything is mixed with brains, Lt is 
l1gh time now that brains themselves should 
be mixed with morals, I say this in the 
interest of intellectuality, although that is 
y NO means the greater interest, Since 
moral virtues become intellectual forces, 
the best thing to do is to take care of our 
morals if only ior the benefit of our minds. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Che faculty of the State University 
do not appear to advantage as critics of 
Mr. Carpenter's bill. They sRow them: 
gelves far less familiar with the wide 
tield of pnblic education than they as- 
SuUme Mr, Carpenter to be, We have 
already pointed out the defects of the 
bill, and cannot be accused of partisan- 
Ship in calling attention to the fallacy 
of the positions taken by the teachers 
In our State High School, for while the 
University is 8upported by the people 
it 18 s1mply the highest public gchool. 
Other $tates have 80 held Universities 
Similarly founded, without inflicting an 


WR 
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\ intolerable degredation upon the gen- 
yen employed as teachers in them, 
't is comforting to know that the 
ell University has survived what 
,-1t Pixley in the San Francisco 
-onicle and the University faculty 
; will prove **& death blow to our | 
Michigan University is till 4 
141rishing, after having elected its Re- 
ents for more than twenty. years. 'The 


nity say that they know of Fno conn- 


y © where such a thing 1s even at- | 
| * ted or proposed, ”' X 

hese revolutionary meagures were | 
[upted in 1868 by Alabama, upoa the | 
\lvice of States hampered by other pro- | 


rigions. TJowa whose univerſity and | 
,blic schools are under one manage- 
it, is not backward in public ednca- | 


tion: her s8chool laws was framed by | 
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Horace Mann —_ her Single board 18 clect- 
61 by the people, | 
[t is not flattering to the people of 
(California who pay the salaries of these 
1ioh-toned gentlemen to assured 
that they are less competent than the 

We Of States to the 


)10siness managers of the large funds 


be 


otaer choose 
they have 80 generously contributed. 
[tis not the irretrievable ruin of the 
University which 1s menaced, but that 
style of higher education which holds | 
the pursuits of the physiclan, jurist, 
journalist, statesman, as more honor- | 
able than the occupations upon which | 
ail these rest, and which require 1ntel- : 
ligence to make them soincthing more 
handicrafts. Educated 
Eraftsmen, gentlemen of the faculty, 
Way be trusted with the political safety 
ff the State, even if the wealthy few 
Should send their 80ns out of it for a 


than 


liberal education. 

And should Mr. Carpenter's bill be- 
pcome a law, *f degrading onr statute 
book to be a langhing stock and a scoff- | 
inc to all the eivilized world,” it 1s not 
aulikely that the more generons salaries | 
oftered by the University of Caliſornia | 
might attract teachers of as large ex- 
pertence and renown as these remon- 

Strants. * 

Why the land business of the Universi- 
ty should require ** the appointment of 
811] further depatics, '' the lands having 


been 801d; or why 


It will be 1mpossIible 
to find men less ** burdened with pub- 
than the Judges of the Su- 


prone and Circuit Courts who now hold 


116 duties ?? 


tic office of Regent in plain defiance of 


[le Convtitution of the State, are co- 
nndrms which we 8ubmit to this 
wned faculty Lo AnsWer.. 


wy, 


(4 


handi- / 
this State for the use of a Univyersity; 
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"That the radical change proposed to be made 
in the organization and government of the said 
University by the Assembly -bill now betore 
your body, which reconstructs the Educational 
Department of the State, and is known as the 
Carpenter bill, would be in conflict with the 
Constitution ; and, if notliable to gueh an 095Jec- 
tion, would be productive of irreparable injury 
to that institution, and tend to diminish 1ts rep- 
utation, degrade its character, and destroy lis 
ueefulness. 

Your memorialists, entertaining the most 
profound regard for its prosperity, from welr 
long as80ciation With its management, and con- 
sLituting, in their official character, its guar- 
dians against external axzault, deem it their 
duty to present to your honorable body their 
protest against the bill aforesaid, and their rea- 
£0ns for urging that it shoulu not be permitted 
to become a law. ; 

The University of California traces its ofigin 
'0 an Act of the Federal Congress, approved 
July 2, 1862, donating to this State 150,V00 
acres of the public lands and the proceeis 
thereof © for the endowment, _ support and 
maintenance” of at least one college where 
* the leading object ehall be, without exclud- 
ing other screntific and classical 8tudies, and 
including military tactics, to teach 8nch 
branches of leariing as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” which Act ot Con- 
gress annexed to the aid grant of lands the 
condition that, if accepted, the State s8hontd, 
within five years, provide not less than one 
college of the character atoresaid. 

This valuable donation was promptly accept- 
ed by the-Legislature through a-concurrent res- 
olntion to that effect, adopted March 31, 


ft 


1864. An earlier Act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 30, 1855, . had made an-: 
other grant to the State of California 


of two entire townehips, or s8evyenty-two 8ec- 
tions, of pabhc land for the use of a s8eminary 
of learuing. 

CONSTITUTIONAL, OBJECTIONS, 

That 8wch endowraents, or- others of a Kin: 
dred character, would be made by Congress 
was anticipated by the framers of our Constt- 
tution, and accordingly it was therein provided 
(Article IX, Section 4) thay the Legislature 
should take measurtes .or the improvement and 
disposition of such lands as should thereafter 
*be rezerved or granted by the United States to 
" and that 
the funds accruing from the rents or sales of 
s$uch lands should become and reinain a per- 
manent fund, the interest whereof shonld be 
applicd to the snpport of gaid University, with 
guch branches for the promotion of literature, 
the arts and eciences* as might be authorized 
by the terms of 8wch grant 

It thus appears that a University is created 
for this State by the express provision of the 
Constitution itselM. It further appears that the 
Constitution intended swch University to be an 
independent institution, having a complete 
unity in itselſ, and distinet from the general 
8ystem of Common Schools; vince, while it 
alone is created, defined and provided for by 
SQid Section 4, Article IX. of the Constitution, a 
separate Proyision is made creating and detin- 
ing the character of **a system of Common 
Schoois” by a separat2 g8ection ot 84id Article 
IX.; numbered Section 3, wherein it is speciti- 
cally declared that the Legislatute shall pro- 
vide for a Common School system, and a' dis- 
tinct plan therefor is expressly prescribed. 
This system is adapted and limited to territorial 
districts, while no authority is given to place a 
higher acad,my al the head. of ail the public 
zchools of the said districts, having the entire 
State for Its territorial jurisdiction, Moreover, 
the Constitution provides that there 8hall be 
created a University, **with 8uch branches as 
the public convenience may demand,” which 
significs that the University itself is the trunk 
f om which those branches sDmring. 

Nox, if the University were made by the 
adoption of the Carpenter bull a part of the 


» 1 7D -zeneral common «chool 8ystem, it would only 


be a branch ol that gystem and would losse its 
:istinctive character of trmk, that is, sterm or 
hoay, given by the Constitution, since it could 
rot be at the same time or at all, both a &unk 
aid a branci. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY, 


Memorial by the Board of Regents. 


THE. 


Disastrous Eftects of the Passage of the 
Carpenter Bill- Its Unconstitutionality. 


| the following memorial has been addressed 
"7 t1e Board of Regents of the State University 
'0 ihe Legislature : - 

To the Honorable the Senate of the State of 
1Jornia: The memorial of the nndersigned, 


\erents of the University of California, re- 
*Decttnily &haws » 


La ae news a 


The plainest rules of construction t#how that 


the Constitation dci>erimmates between the 
common school zystem and the Uniyersity, It 


will he perceived, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tion at the very outset adopted. what bas been 
universally recognized as the rule ever s8ince, 
by determining and providing that the common 
school s8ystem aid Uo University should be two 
distinct entities, having organizations entirely 
separate and heterogeneous, gnd existing in a 
constrained independence of each other, 

Your memorialists &ubmit, they, as a primary 
objection, that the- proposed combination of 
the common schools with the University, as 
contained in the zaid Carpenter bill, is uncon- 


.stitutional. 


And your memortalists further s20w that 
after having accepted the said second donation 
from Gongrees With.its conditions, aud becoine 
the beneficiary of the zaid firs douation there- 
from without conditions, the Legislature pro- 
ceeded to create and organize the University of 
California by the Act 01 March 23, 1868, where- 
In it declared that it created a State University 


—— 


**pPUr=nant to iNC ; 
Article 9 of the Conziitution,” above referred 
iO, And **in order to devote to the largest pur- 
poses of equcation the benefaction mage to the 
State of Colifornia vader and by the provyigion 
Of an Act of Congress,”! referring io the said 
Congressional Act of July 2, 1892, donating the 
100,U00 acres, the Univrersty was, theretore, 
duly incorporated by virtue of said Lecislative 
Act of March 23, 1$68, taken in counection 
with a general law then existing, approved 
March ?1, 1868, and authorizing the incorpo- 
ration of the Untvyersity and other educational 
corporations. | 


Among other enactments of the 8aid incor- 
porating Act 1t 1s provided that all landz and 
other property donated to the CUniversity shall 
ve turever held by tne Regents, in their corpor- 
ate name, in trust for the University under the 
conditions of the gift. This provision of itzelf 
defeats all attempts to transfer such property 
ar d donations to a new corporation. 

A NEW CORPORATION CREATED—FORFEITURYK 
OV GRANTS AND DONATIONS, 

The Carpenter bill does not purport on its 

face to repeal the general law above mentioned 


andertakes to create a new Corporation by a 
epecial law, and directs the existing Board of 
hegents to transfer the corporate property of 
he prezent Universlty to the new corporation. 
[hat such an attempt is clearly unconstitutional 
and cannot legally effect the contemplated 
transfer, must be admitted, while, even if a 
loubt existed it involves inevitable embarrass- 
ments in the future, and seriously jeopardizes 
he proeperity of an institution which is now In 
the full tide of snceessſul operation, 

In the said Act organizing the Univerzity it 
was provided, among otber things, that it 
zhouid be *Jocated upon the grounds heretofore 
zonatled to the State of California by the Presi- 
Jent and Board of Trustees of the College of 
Calitornia, 

By £0 locating it, the Legislature accepted 
51ch donation, ang consented that its condi- 
tions E&honld become binding on the instivution 
hus created. The *QCollege of California” 
_ a college of sclence and letters, thereto- 
_ incorporated, and then existing, which had 
1ecquired a large landed property. It was a pri- 
vale organzatilon, notconnected with the State, 
and entirely exempt from political control. 
Regarding the contemplated, University as 
about to be similarly constitutes with itself, it 
was WuUling to merge its being in an institution 
which would cominand higber facilities ſor at 
taining ultimate equality with the most eminent 
colleges abroad, and accordingly coupled its 
donation with an expresslon of its ** carnest 
hope and confiding expectation” that the State 
would fort} with organize and punt into opera- 
tion upon the donated site, **a University of Cal- 
itornia, which ehall include a College of Mines, 
a College of Ciyil Engincering, a College of 
Mechanics, a College of Agriculture, and an 
Academical College, all of the same grade, and 
with courses of instruction equal to those of 
the Kaztern Colleges.” By a further resolution 
#f the College of California this *earnest re- 
quest,” and aJs0 a virtual requirement that the 
id University shou!d be an organization hay- 
ing an individual existence, disconnected from 
all other bodies or 8ystems, were made con- 
structive condations Oi the gift. The terms of 
this donation were faithfully complied with, 
and intended £0 to be, by the Legislature in 
their 8aid Act organizing the University. 

Your memorialists therefore contend that 


in agecepting this donation the Legisla- 
ture charged the University with the 
obligations which accompanied it, and 


s« % i , 
cQurenents of Section IV. | 
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ander which the University is incorporated, but | 
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that the gift thus made to one corporation can- 


not now be transferred to another, to wit : the 
new corporation songht to he created by the 
Carpenter bill This gift must therefore 1a pse, 
if the proposed change be effected. 


And your memortalizts further show that a | 


Similar objection applics to the donation by the 
late Edward Tompkins to the Uniyersity, of 
lands valued at $5,000; the donation of 
Michael Reese of the Francis Lieber Library; 
the donation by F. L. A. Piovche of his library ; 
the donation by D. O. Mills of a cabinet ; the 
donation by 6undry citizens of the celebrated 
Hanks cabinet ; the donation by snnd1y citizens 
of a medal fund ; the donation of a printing 
establishment ; the donation by Dr. H. H. To- 
land of a Medical College Edifice and grounds ; 
and the donation of the Lick Observatory, All 
these donations, like that of the College of Cali- 
fornia, were only made because the Institution 
to which they were given had, or was to have, 
a permanent organization as a corporation in- 
capable of change or of political. influence and 
control. To this end it was expressly provided, 
by the 8econd subdiyision of the 11th section 
of 8aid Act creating the University, that those 
| Regents who were not snch ex-officia as State offi- 
| cers, and upon whom the chief responsihility and 
| duty of its management devolyed, should bold 
| their office for the term of 8ixtecn years, and 
( in order to enable them to do 80) it was fur- 
| ther provided by the third 8ubdivision of s8aid 
| section that- no member of the Board of 
| Regents, or of the Untverzity, shall be deemed 
-a public ofticer by virtue of such membership, 
or required to take any oath of oftice, bnt his 
| employment as Such e8hall be hcld and deemed 
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"to be exclusiyely a private trast.? In this inan- | | 
[' 
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. from their very nature and origin, are intricate 


ner the Revents were exempted from the opera- | 
it clans of the consftitution | 
duration of public 


tion of ti which 


limits the 


\ term of Your years, and the | 
ject of C12t Legizlature which crcated the in- | 
(itulion, and of all thoge who hbayc bestowed | 
50N it donations or endowinents, was legally | 


ilalned, 

[t was hecause of this permanence in the or- 
M4N1Zation of the Univereity, and this tong du- 
ation of the term of office. of its Regents 
wherd'y a uniorm aud conflnyouly CONdiatent 


policy of administration conld be secured and |! 
the vicissItudes and fluctuations which regsult || 
from political interference conld be avoided) |! 


that the foregoing donations have been made, || 


and their retention is dependent upon a contin- 

ance thereof. 

OTHER DONATIONS PROPOSED. 

Beaidcs these donations, your memortalists 
bave actual knowledge of numerous bequests 
ade to the University in the executed wills ol 
certain wealthy citizens, now living, one of 
hich is for the 81m of $150,000, al! of which 
were based upon the consideration atorezaid, 
and all of which, with such others as would 
bavye been made hereafter, will be revoked or 
withheld if the threatened change is made. 

Your memorialists, therefore, 81b11it that if 
the Carpenter bill should become a law, the 
Lick Obzeryatory donation, the Tompkins do- 
nation, the Toland donation, the College of Cal- 
ifornia donation, and the other donations 
above £pecitied, would lapse. 

And your memorialists further s)10w that the 
grant by Congress, under the Act of March 35, 
1853, donating to the University & seminary 
fund of zeventy-two gcctions of land, was ac- 
cepted and applied to the benefit of that insti- 
tution by a eale of the land and an appropria- 
tion of its proceeds ; and that the donation by 
Congress of 150,000 acres of land under the 
Act of July 2, 1862, constitntes, in the portion 
thereof remaining uns01d, and the proceeds of 
what has Vecy £019, the chief fund npon whica 
the University now depends for its main- 
tenance, and, indeed, its very existence ; 
yet both those donations were made to an insti- 
tion which was a unit in it-elf, having 
an independent existence and character of Its 
own, and not to one of the schools belonging 
to the general common school systerm of the 
SLAULC, 

Your memorn1alists, therefore, submit that the 
contemplated change would be in conflict with 
the conditions on Which said donations were 
accepted. Those conditions entered into and 
hecame an integral part of the fundamental or- 
ranization of the University ; wherefore the 
new corporation, in which it is proposzed to 
merge the Univereity, would violate tizoze con- 
(litions and be absolutely void. 

LAND AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY—AN ACT WITHOUT A PRECEDENT. 
And your memorialists further show that the 

financial and land affairs of the 8aid University, 
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and complicated to 8uch a degree that they re- 
quire to be condueted by those who have estab- 
lisxhed, and are bringing to a snccessful consum- 
mation, the system on which they are adminis- 
tered, Their transfer to a new Board of Man- 
agement, 80 few in number, 80 separated by dis- 
tance, and 80 utterly unacquainted with the 
nature or requirements of a property s8ystem 
which it has taken years to arrange, harmonize 
and perfect, and which is in 1ts yery nature con- 
nected with voluminous details, would result in 
inevitable mischict and confusion, 

And your memortiatists farther 8how that by 
the annexation of the University to the com- 
mon schools, and its incorporation with that 
zyztem, While ter condition will not be 1m- 
proved, its character and usefulness will be de- 
gtroyed. Such a connection would inevitably 
reduce it to the grade of a high schook, and de- 
prive it of the reputation, surroundings and in- 
!nence of a Univyersity, which it would there- 
after be In name alone. 

In no other instance, 
ics or Europe, $0 far as 
[lists ,are informed, has 1t 


Amer». 
1:emort- 
hen at- 


cither 1n 
your 
CYer 


||| 
officers to | | 


mpted to amalgamate a College or Unversity 
longing 10 the highezt class with those' pri- 


he very rudiments.of education. Such a com- 
nation in the opinion of educators and of all 
those_ conyersant with the 8ubject, 18 unadap- 
ive, impracticable, and must end in failare. 
pon the University itself all the evil conse- 
quences thereof would necessarily devolve, nor 
would the injury entailed on it prove 1n the 
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slightest degree beneſicial to the other depart- | 
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ments of this unnatural alliance, 
PRESYNT PROSPEROUS CONDITION, 

Tye Univereity of California as it now exists 
has already achieved zuch progress that It prom- 
ises to rank in tbe future with those older insti- 
| tutions of like character which have shed their 
| . . 
| lustre on our country. All this prospect and 
| PrOgres+i0n will be forſeited under the proposed 
change, because no jnstitution at home or 
abroud, whatever its title, can eveFacquire the 
reputation, perſorm the functions, or COmman 
the influeuce which belong to a Uniyerslty, 
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properly £0-called, without® being alike inde- 


| pendent of educational estabhzhinents of the 


ower grades and of political snapremacy. 
DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTS, 
And your inemornlists further ehow that sweh 


ruins of the present University can never conm- 


' mand a Paculty of eminent professors, for two 
' reas&ons, becauce its diminished reputation and 


dependent condition will never attract talent of 
the bighest order, ant becanse no stability of 


| Position can be acquired by those who are snb- 
| ject to the per>onal or political purposes of a 


board of rulers who may be governed by the 
fuctuations of popular caprice, and who are 
continually changing. / 

And your meinorialists farther show that it is 
ImpPossible for the ex-oficio members of the new 
organization under the Carpenter bill, from the 


| exient of their other public obligations, to vive 


woie than a casual and wperiect atteniion to 
the 8chool department of their labors, the man- 
agement whereof must, therefore, mainly de- 
volve upon the eigtt metbers elected from dif- 
ferent, and in part, extreme portions of the 
State, Their extended functions Will embrace 
a large circle of duties, of which the govern- 
ment of the University will only constitute a 
pait, 1t would be simply impossible for them 
to properly conduct the Untvereity, however 
zealous or Indnsirious, from the paucity of 
their numbers, the remoteness of their rexi- 
gence Irom the point of action, the magnitude 


; of their official datics, and other cauzes of. pre- 
' Vention, 


In organizing the Uniyersity it was 
deemed expedient to render zone of the princi- 
pal officers ot state ex-0/7co Regents, that they 
l1pht egcrutinize the management thereof and 
prevent misconduect, while it was intended that, 
from the very necesstties of the case, the great 
Lurden of executive duty shonld rest upon tiose 


[ , x . . 
who were made Regenis by appcintment. Of 


these there are sixtcen, and though they were 
purposely sclected from snch of our residents 
as dwelt in the vicinity of the University and of 
each other, and though they have devoted 
themsclves assiduously to the performance of 
their trust, yet they tind it diffienlt to discharge 
the numercGus duties which that trust includes, 
or to secure a quorum ab ail times when they 
meet. So ramified and exacting are those du- 
ties, that monthly, or more frequent meetings 
of the whole Board are indispensable, while the 
various committees and sub-committees arc 
more or less coutinually in session, Your me- 


| morialists profoundly realize that the perform- 
| ance of those dutics by a board of management 


of euch a number, and derived from 8uch 
E0ureces of location, and charged with =znch col- 
lateral datics as the Carpenter bill prescribes, 


 wonld he utterly impracticahle. 


Ard your memorialists further 8how that in 
the history oi all inslitutions of the higher edu- 
cation, it has been Tftonnd that they owe thefr 
proxperity and the valuable endowments they 
receive to the commanding tact that they are 
organized upon a principle indestructibly uni- 
form, thovgh progreezsive, and that they are 
organically exempt from the dizturbing. effects 
of political interyention, In znch a position 1t 
was the purpose of its founders to place the 
prezent University, It that purpose should 
ſail, the State will have to charge itsclf with 
the entire maintenance of the insftitution, as uo 
foundations, endowments, Conations or bequests 
will eyer be inade in the future, after a change 
in its orvanization £0 absolnte has been effected. 

Aud your memorialists further show that 
diplomas obtained from the ere head institu- 
tion of-a State 8y#tem of common &chools, 
thonzh denominated a University, would not 
have the same effect or dignity in the estima=- 
tion of cither students or residents of this 
State, and especially among the citizens of 
olher States, as if they emanated from an insti- 
tution having the eharacter, independence and 
individuality hereinbefore described ; that the 
popularity of the University will be diitinished, 
its honor lets eagerly songht for among the 
rising generation, and the number of its 8tu- 
dents greatly decreased it this objectionable 


bill should be adopted ; that it oyerturns an ex- | 


isIng system which has alike realized the most 
gratifying enccess and the highest meed of 
public approbation ; to substitute therefor the 
experiment of a new system, not exacted bv 
any necesslty, nor demanded by the people, 
the event of which may be incalculably harm* 
ful ; that the noxions effect of gnch an ill-as- 
yorted union would act and re-act upon the 
public schools and the University to the detri- 
both and. the impairment of 
the efficiency of each; and, finally, 
that it has incurred the unqualified 


condemnation of the - Prees, & resnlt which b»- 


comes important 80 far as public opinion tinds 
its utterance throuzh that channel. 

And your memorialists further show that at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Regents a pro- 
test of the Faculty of the University - against 
the proposed change was received, approved 
and by the said Board ordered to be presented 


to your honorable body in connection with this | 


memorial, which protest in conformity with 
8aid order is herewith respectfully submitted. 
Wheretore your memortalists pray that your 
honorable body in Senate + anath aþ as faithful 
canservators of the interests of the people 


| an institution as is p:oposed to be erected on the ' 


Carpenter bill, and preserye t 
ization of the University. 
JO8s. W. WINANS, J. Mo 
$ o by PS \ RA ) Q« 
J. WEST MARTIN, D. O. "PW 
HORATIO STEBBINS, SAM Barr M '> 
Jx0. S, HAGRR, JOHN PF, —_ ", 


he exit; 
exlSting Orgay- 
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JOHN B. FELTON, Wrkiray Mzrk 
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President Mechanics! Institute 
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The High Schools and the University. 
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To an inexperienced person & proposed pub- 
lic measure often 8eems an unimportant matter 
when its concealed consequences may happen 
to be far-reaching and disasirous. A bill may 
be, eyen In the mind ol its mover, a most jnno- 
cent yentnre, designed to express zo0me ap- 
'parently harmless hobby of his own, or gime2. 
with the dest intentions in the world, at xome 
\triftirg defect in the-working of the public ma- 
hinery, Its practical operation, however. 
(might involve 8uch an up-tearing and smazhing 
'to pieces of the machine itself as would cause 
ts unsuspecting originator, if he could foresce 
'the end from the beginning, to shrink back in 
[horror. One needs only {to watch the proceed- 
ings of any legislative body, compozed mainly 
of men but little accustomed to public affairs, 
as, for instance, in the newly reconstrucied 
IStates,) to see painful illustrations of this 
truth. 

This is not merely a phase of hnman imner- 

tection calculated to interest the cool observyer. 
ft becomes a most serious phenomenon to those 
whose duty is to forccast the remote conse- 
quences of proposed measures, in order to pro- 
—_ ſhe people whom they represent avainst 
rach experiments. 
{ The bill which propozes to prevent the Pub- 
'ic Nigh Schools from sending pupils to the 
;University is xuch an one. It has not recei; 4 
the attention its importance demands. There 
are a few points in connection with it which 
2yerv educated man, and espectally every men- 
er of the Legislature, ought to carefully coa- 
&ider. 

The measure Is in direct opposition to the 
»pinion and the practice of -the most enlgiien- 
2d communities in this country and abroad. 
The edncational 8ystem which it propos:s t9 
3nbyert has been Enilt up with more deliberate 
carc, and aſter a greater amount of cons1dera- 


, vate 


whom you repregent, defeat the passage of said | 


Lion and diecus8ivnu, than auy other institution 
of modern s80ciety. Throughout the most 
.ntelligent portions of the-United States and in 
Germany, the public schools are consld- 
ered the proper feeders of the college. 
Especially ao the 110st advanced 
practical and scientiffie schools of Ger- 
many lay great stress on the preparation of 
pupils for the university, and by means, i100, of 
that yery instruction in the languages which a 
tew speculative minds among us would hlastily 
abolsh as a petty experiment. 

There will be in any civilized community 
aboutsnch a number of educated men to fill the 
most responsible and influential positions in 
society... The only qunestion is, from what claas 
shall they come? If the free high schools fur- 
aisb, as they should, to rich and poor alike the 
higher studies, requisite for entrance into any 
respectable uniyersity, then these positions will 
continue to be open to all classes equally. Or, 
shouid there be a difference, it is not likely to 
be from the wealthiest and most lnxurions class 
that we 8hall get the vigor of mind and 
character best worthy of receiving a com- 
plete training, If, on the contrary, the 
expensive and comparatively inefficient pr- 
schools are to have the monopely 
of. furnishing pupils to the UniversIty, then the 
power and influence of s8ociety can come from 
the wealthiest few alone. Are we prepared, 11 
any guch hasty fashion, to overturn Our sturdy 
Republican institutions for the sake 0! gueh an 
aristocratic obligarchy as this ? 


| 
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California is assuredly not 80 far behind the 


— __ 


times, NOT 80 cut off from all knowledge of the 
results of adyanced thought in the rust of the 
world, as to wish to open at this late day the 
question whether education is desirable or not. 
We are too far along in the nineteenth century 
for any Rip Van Winkle to wake up and ob- 
ject to ** edication” and © book-larnin,” A few 
things we may look upon as settled, We shall 
continue to have colleges and educated men ; 
the sleepiest Rip Van Winkle may rest assured 
of that. We shall have trained 8kill in eyery 
department of industry. We shall have the pul- 
git, the press, the bar, the trained teacher, 
100ks, and the. men who can write and read 
ticm. The only point for ns to determine is, 
Nall these honorable and lucrative callings— 
these Sources of 8afety and power in the State 
—he open as now to the people at large, or || 
&hall they be rasbly handed oyer to a small, 
privileged class8? Moreoyer, it is useless to 
pretend to have a University equal to those of 
other States and countries, if its s0urces of snp- 
ply are to be cut off by severing its connection |) 
with the only feeders it now has, or in this |! 
State can hope to have—the publle s8chools, 
('ertainly no eccentric mind should be permit- 
ted to ride his apparently harmless hobby to 
any £uch lengths as this, 

it is to be hopedthat our legislators will at 
1cas give time and thought enough to this dan- 
werous measure to 8ee that it is a most eccentric 
and radical one. No man ought to vote on s8uch 
a bill while in ignorance of the easily-ascer- 
tained fact that it has the *\1ole weight of edu- 
cational opinion and. experience, both of the 
United States and of Germany, opposed to it, 


If it were to pass, it would most assuredly be 


reversed by the people, after trial, at their very 
varliest opportunity. 
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| Theees Recnding by rhe Graduating Clags of 


"GeOaklang Draw-brdgeefoint Bonita 
LighthouseeFachero Creek 
Greek Minde Wonce as Physicians, and 
Other Subjects, 


THe reading of the Theaes of the graduating 
C1258 Of *76, Of the Univers!ty of Cmiifornia com- 
menced at Berkeley on Monday, and concluded 
yesterday atternoon. Owlng to the size of the 


| Class, all the members in each College were not 


permitied to read. The theses Of the 
. members of the College ol Engineering 
were read first, then those of the Col- 


, Students, 
 narked abllity, the theses by the 82:tentific 8tu- 


lege of Chemistry, and 1ast, those of the clagstcal 
Many of the productions dAisplayed 


dents setting forth the practicabllity of much 
they had previously acauired only in theory, 
white those of the opposite College evinced care- 
ful 8tudy and 8ound reas&cning. Appendqed is a 
brier outline of zome of the princinal thezes : 
OAKLAND DRAWBRIDGE. | 


Connie The ' 


plateau. The reastbility of the plan was Uultus- 
trated by carefully drawn dlagrams. 


practicability of a propcsed canral from a point 


of Pacheco, Contra Costa county, to the mouth of 


canal is to throw the point of Shipment nearer 


* endowed with those mental qualities necessary t0 


The thests of F. L. Button, of the College of | 


| EDgineering, Was a discussion of the Webster | 


| *treet Drawbridge, Oakland. 
 $4erable departure from the ordinary Howe Truss 
| draw, as the upper part is a circular arc ; ence 


- 


The bridge 13 @ con- 


*Declal methods of 
SUTY, The method 

Graphc-Statics, the gstrains 'on the ati- 

rent parts of the hridge being computed 

Dy a Series OI Carefully Rexecuted Aiazram:. | 
16 SUAINS being found for We various Conditions | 
0! 10ading, algo when the draw is open. These 

vere Hluetrated graphically by Magrams, ghow- | 
ig plainly to the eye the law of their distribu- 
t0n, Certain results were given relating to the 
p79Per proportioning of the parts in similar draw. 
[rufeses, In conclusion, by a careful calemation 
07 breaking weights of the principal. parts, and a 
C01} ArISON WILh the strains Coming upon them, 
10 E8Ay1St Tound that the draw possessed a great 
EXCERS OL Strength, and was eminently a Safe one, 
POINT BONITA LIQCHTHOUSE AND F0G SIGNAL STA-s 

TION, 

The thesis of W. H., PeJmer was a lengthy Qis- 
-uSSION ON all the posstble ineans of improving 
r0INt Bonita as a lighthoase and 1g. s1gnal sta- 
On, Mr. Palmer firsb discussed_ the .stabllity, 
cONVENIenCE and cost Of the different plans, and 
10Xt referred to the proper position of a Ight- 
10456 and fog 8ignal. e concluded that the 
brezent lighthouse shoula be removed out on the 
We>t end Of the Point, and the fogsignal placel 
Urectly east of this, at the Juncrion Of the two 
points, This, he constdered, comd be accompiished 
" 1owoling The Point. $0 as to form a table-tand or 
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Are Neces- 


tat of the | 
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CANAL AT PACHECO CREEX. 
Vincent Hook read an elaborate thests, fIus- 
trated by maps and diagrams, Setting forth the 


three-quarters of a mile to the eaSt oft Lhe town 


Walnirt creek, on Sulsun Bay. The object of the 


= 


the centre of trade, and to have It at a point 
Which will be accessble for the farmers at alt 8ea- | 
SONS of the year, and ais0 to avoid the delay 
caused by the creek being of insufficient depth to 
admit shipping at both high and low tide ; als tO ! 
avoid the heavy grade over which the tarmers are | 
at present compelled to haul their produce irom | 
Pacheco to the warehouses. By this canal boats 
of muclr larger dimensions can be us29d, both at 
high and low water. He showed that produce 
could be shipped to and from Pacheco valley at 
the rate of fitty cents 1ess per ton than at present. 
The proposet canal 18 434 miles long, with a width 
of 43 feet ground level; side $8lopes 1; to 2. 
There are four $1de cuts tor tte purpose of giving 
room for boats to pass. The canal has 4 mean ! 
aepth of 825 feet and a terminal bastn $6x159 feet, 
The estmated cost of the canal, including ware- 
houses, locks, land and fencing, 18 $63,000, 

THE GPERK MIND” VIEWED THROUGH THE GREEK | 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Miss Hattie J. Hodgdon read a careful treatise 
on **The Greek Mind viewed through Greek Myth- 
ology.” She began by 8peaking of Greek culture 
in general, and 0: 1ts influence as s8hown in our 


art, literature, JOERRE and government. She 
next gave brieily the principal interpretations of 
mythology ; Gladstone's, the historical interpre- 
tation, the ethical, the physical and the naturai- 
istic. 'She then 8howed that the mythology of 
each nation Is _ by all that aistingutshes 
that nation from others, and that 1t reflects the 
peculiarities of min4 of the nation from whence 
it, springs. To show the dtstinctive qualities of 
the Greek mind she compared the Greek with the 
Norse and Hindoo mythologles, keeptng In view 
the fact that the differences between the myiho- 
logical system shadowed forth a like dissimilarity 
in mental faculiies, Her comparisons were sUufli- 
clent to Show that the *Greeks were inventive and 
gensitive; that they possegzed an intellectual 
finesse or appreciation of niceties, a keen precep- 
tion of dre rye f and proportions, a marked ove 
for the beautiful, and, In general, that they were 


a people which was, independent of external ald, 
to work out the grandes culture the world has 
ever Known.” : 

OUGHT WOMEN TO BE PHYSICIANS ? 

Miss 8, I. Shuey pregented a thoughtful review | 
of the question, <* Ought Women to be Physl- | 
clans?” A woman's place in civilization, she af- 
firmed, is determined by the poiltion that society 


accords to woman. She then showed what the 
condition of woman hLad been in China, Turkey, 
Greece, France and Germany, and $8poke ot the 
struggle it Ainerica which had resulted itn L glving | 
to woman her present intellectual privileges. 

This 4 working world” requires that a wo- 
man, Independent of her present posltion, should 
have 80me means of earning a livelihood in cage {| 
of reyerses of fortune. Pursuits involving higher 
culture are aow open to her, for which $he is 
fitted, and in the adoption of which her spacre of 
usefuiness Will be greatly extended, another hon- 
orable means of ape afforded, and ghe herself 
will be elevated. Among pursulis of this kind 1s 


—_——— 


the professlon of medicine. She then refuted 
many of the arguments advanced nst women 
becoming physicians. She showed t woman 18 


intellectually adapted to such a profession. That 
her health need not be injured or be an obstacle ; 
or that there is danger of her becoming coars? 
and masculine. Als0, that such a pursuit has no 
more tendency- v0 interfere with house Hfe than 
other pursuits which are generally conceded t9 | 
Women. 
GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN ORATORY., | 

The thesls of R, B. Wallace was an interesting 


review of © The Golden Age of American Ora- 


| tory,” woich he described as the period from 1813 


to 1850, characterized by such men as Clay, Web- 
ster and Calhoun, He reviewed the influence of 
the age upon literature, politics and law, and in 
20ncluston said : * The gpread, of education has 
weakened, almost destroyed thb power Gf oratory. 
The Progs reaching as it does ost every edu- 
cated person at least once In every fwent:'-10ur 
hours, has stolen its influence. In this practical 


age man es the time 
ORtions. ores wants the 8ho ithy editorials 


which can be read at any moment of leizure.” 
CIVILIZATION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

J. N. EK. Wilson's thesis was entitled © CiIviliza- 
tion in the Roman Emplre-during the First Two 
Centuries of our Era, and in the United States 
to-day.” The speaker drew a comparison be- 
tween the two civilizations, referring to the mind, 
manners and. morals of each, and claimed that 
the chief superiortty of the United States lies in 
the fact that we have a middle class, whereas the 
o1d Roman $octety was divided 1tnto only the rich 


and poor. 
HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE, 

The thesis of George T. Wright was a flnished 
atscourse 0n 4 The History of Eloquence,” The 
writer after showing what was meant by true 
oratory proceeded to answer gome of the popular 
objections urged against eloquence, The condl- 
tions favorable to its development were consid- 
ered together with the reasons of its non-occur- 
rence 11 very ancient times. Phe rise and fall of 
Grecian and Roman eloquence was then traced 
and the cause thereoT glven. 

QTHER THESBS, 


«Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea;” R. Harmon, 


xxr 


uired to listen to * 


” 


| 


Other theses read were by P. C. Sander, 


| * Analysis of Yyrophyliuite ana yyroxene:” a. tv. 


SCOtt, © Analysls of Tetrahedrite i” A. N, BU- 


chanan, © American Poets ;" 


M. Jacobs, © The 


Sources of Shakspeare ;” N. A. Morford, © The 
Vicissitudes of Political Liberty as an Element, of 


Englizh Constrtation 
Germanic Polity to | 


from the earliest period cf 
to the close of the Thirteenth 


Century ;” F, Searles, * Roman Law;” B. P, Wall 
«The Relation of Religion to Architecture” J' 
R. Frend, © Regumption of Specie Payment.” 


' 


named 
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Oakland ; A. 
San Francisco0; Hattie J. Hodgdon, San Francis: ; 


a. 
the banqd marched rrom the balldinzs to- Lie | 
grove, escorting the Faculty and Regeats, 
rived at the grove, the Cadets drew up in parade, ! 
and $caluted as the gradugting class and b2 | 
Trustees and ihe Faculty marched by and £00k 12 | 
the positions assigned to them upon the 
After &-prayer by Rev, 
the Independent Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 


Barber of Seville, by Rossini, end a Umntennial 
hymn with tine effect. 
tory -1n Latin, by Miss Hattie J. Bodgdon of San 
Francisco, 
a clear voice and a sel-possessed mag 
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Ccmmencemecnt ' Day -= Bxorcis2s i 
the Grove at Berkeley-s 
EBssays Reade 
Annual. Meeting of the Asgocinted Alimni 
of the Pacific Const - Address Þ) 
Proteaor Joeph Le Conte 
Pocm by Ina' Þ Coolbriti. 


{BY TELEGRAPH TO THE BUILETIN.} 


PE ee Rr COOnnn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNTA, } 
BERKELEY, June ith. þ 


The pleasant grounds of the Universfty are 
thronged this morning with stwudents an'l the 


ID WC — 


alumni and friends of the Oollege, drawn 
together tor the Commencement, exerclses, The 
day 1s unuxually propitious, The ar 18 


calm and 8t{iil, and the broad bily and its wurs 
ronndinz hil:!s &tand out bcldly In the clear at- 
mcsphere. The exercises take piace, In;the grove | 
on the Western side of the grounds. on tho b 1aks | 
of Strawberry creek, aw under the trees benches | 
and chairs are placed fo the accommodation of | 
the audiepce. The Sant Which has been erccled | 
fr the speakers, : the Faculty, and ; 
the gradumnvtes of the Univeraity, 1s pitched unter 
a Spreading oakr, jn wlose branches two larz? | 
American flags are airayed ih graceful folds, 
2d4ding an indescribab'c cnarmn to the beanties or | 
the grove, and formin” ® pleasant reminder of / 


the Cantennt al class and year. Other flags are | 
arranged amid the iviiagge Of the grove, | 
ana the Fourth Artery Band, from | 
Fort Point. distourses tine mmsiz from 

a SLand creeted lor their accommortation. Tae | 
charge from the usaally crowded nails ar Com- | 


mencement 10 the pure alr and bright «unshint of / 
tne open Helds Is a 
and audience Seem 
nary s&ympacby. | 


leaSant one, and the orators | 
eld by It In more than ord:- 


THE GRADUATING CLASE, | 
The present Cclass is the largest that ever grad-” 


uated, being thirty tn number, as follows : 


Candidates for degree of Bachelor of Philoso- | 


phy—Elizabeth Bragg, engineering, San Pran- | 
clsco; F. L. 
W. 
E. | 
clsco ; D. Cumminigs, englneering, San Francis0o : | 

| 


Oakland : 
Oakland ; 
San Fran» | 


engineering, 
CHEmistry, 
Chemistry, 


Button, 
Chamberlain, 
Conroy, 


H. 
TG, Us 


T. J. Fitzpatnck, engineering, San Francisco; 
W. F. Hardy, engineering, Oakland; R. Harmnn, 
chemistry, Oakland; V. 
checo; W. S. Palmer, engineering, San Franclsco : 
HM. A. 
Scott, chemistry, San Francisco:; C, E. Washburn, 
engineering, San Jose ; D.S. Watkins, englneerincy, 
Santa Clara; 4, 
Rafael. 


hook, engineering, Pa- 


Redfield, engineering, Oakland; A, W 


H. Wilkins, engineering, S811 


College of Literary Course—M, JTacons, San; 


Francisco ; N., A. Nortord, Greenvifte, Pa.; P, F. 
C, Sanders, San Franctsco: Sarah Shuey, Fruit 
Vale: B P. Wal, Oakland, 
degree of NBacheltor of Arts, 


candidate for the 


College of Letters, Classic Course—W, L. Brown, 
N, Buchanan, Berketly 0 Jd., |'Þ To l, 


H, M, Ponpd., San Francisco; F. Searls, Nevwula 


City ; K. B. Wallace, San Francisco; J., N. E., Wil- 
£0n, San Francisco ; George T, Vright, San Fran- 
C1800. 
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The exercises were a little delayed, as 18 0115- 


tomary in the multiplicity - of arranue- 
ments ysual to guch an occaslon, bu: 


11:15 - the Unfiveraity Cadets headed by 


\r- | 


«! i Wy 


Dr. Kamit'ton, pastor 0 


and invoking diviGe blezsing upon the | 
exercises and the graduating . Clais, | 
the friends, trustees, and faculty of vhe | 
College, the band played & s8election from 7. - 


Then followed the 8aluta- 


This effort was delivered In 
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| 


| 


} 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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| 


ner, WILNROUL any TETerence tO WiC minus 
«cript, as 1s nsnal in gucnh CaSes. 


Heterogenity in American Society, 

After a 8election by the band. 1s my darling true 
to me, Jacob R. Fread, of San Francisco delivered 
an oration on the © Heterogentty of the American 
people.” 

Almost in vain do we search through the an- 
nals of history for the ftirst home of the bunan 
family, and 8M inore hopelessly do we attempt 
to solve the problem of the unity or diversity of 
the origin of man. There Is no circumstance In 
the natural world more- lnexplicable Laan the 
8triking variety of form and color in the human 
gpecies. 

Permanency of type has cyer been and 1s the 
prevailing law of all races. Each race has its 
well-defined and permanent marks, modified but 
always found throughout that race and very g21- 
dom in any other. Blumenbach, the most pro- 
ſound anthropologist ef the last century, ats- 
tingulshed five races of men—the Cancaslan, the 
Mongolian, the Atrican, the American and the 
Malay. These five remarkably distinct groups of 
mankind have lved in the past as diyerse as at 
present; parted like the branches of a tree. There 
can be no reas0nable hope that they wil ever 
hecome united, 

Each race has ever posses8ed Its characteristic 
qualities, as It were inherited or inate. Assimt- 
lation is possIble within any one of these races; 
even amalgamation between the members of the 
game race otten produce a superior element, But 
history falls to give us a slngle instance of a Suc- 
cexsful union and development of two of these 
races, and amnalgamation invariably resnits in an 
inferior element. In a word, these races are 
heterogeneous, 

'The 8peaker next referred to the two only ex- 
amples in history where these distinet races ever 
Camein contact. First, durtng the Ilnvasion of 
MexICO In the 16th century ; gecond, the hetero- 
G6e16008 rACES In the United States. The cons2- 


quences of this anomalous state of Society hw 


no0L yet been fully developed. 

in attempting to anticipate gome of the reguts, 
the speaker 8atd 5 A government is the outward 
Cx presston of man's soclal and political instincts., 
[t, derives Its character from the pecular ideas of 
a race, Thus we tind that each race nas a go9ov- 
erpment evolved from the nature of its people. 
Without going further into the gubject 
of ethnology it is easy to 866 why It was possthle 
Gi representatives of all the nations of Karone 
LO COME to this Western country, and create, Hz 
re150n0 of axsimilation and amalgamation, a novel 
and better state of society, The founders of tht 
Republic beloaged to yarious nations, but all 
these nations were slzters Within the grand Cau- 
CaSKan race, 

Su-zh a fustun of different elements, easly ren- 
dered nomogeneons, constitutes the strongest 
guarantee or the future stability of our Goyern- 
INCUT, 

The effects, however, of the Introduction of a 
hetriogoneous Glement—one that will not, anf1 
irom its nature cannot, thoroughly ass!milate 
With our eSlablished institutions and customs— 
are rar otherwise, Such an eleiaent entering 
a Society $0 highly developed as ours, bringing 
with it ideas different from those on Which our 
GOVErnment is basod, and rejecting the means oi 
JOYLTESS EMPOtHied 1 OUr CivVillzation, can only 
ze a heavy burden, It becomes not only an 1s0- 
lated member of soctety, but one that even re- 
f130s 0 accept the noble gitts of advancing cul- 
Lure. 

The inevitable result, of the exlistence in a com- 
unity of an inferior order of persons, 1nsuper- 
ably separated irom the rest, 1s to create castes, 
S0 500N as one district portion of a community, 
pertorming the lower occupations of life, and 
unwilling 0 elevate Itselt, 1s looked upon as 
an inferior class, It gradually loses all in- 
fluence and thez respect both of itself ana 
Of others, it etiks to a still lower level, 
and becomes subject to the upper part of gociety. 
Thus the tendency 1s to divide the people into 
two marked orders, The one powerful, wealthy, 
dominant and haughty ; the other weak, poor, 
depenaent and degraded. The one would be 
lords or Masters:; the other would be serfts or 
814VCS, $0 person&l rights are unrecognized anq 
capital refuses 10 8ee in the laborer anything but 
"uy Servant, In this way the vital principles of 
AlLLLOCNCAN 


e 
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Government Would be defeated and ! 


destroyed., Like the quasl Roman - Repuvlic:.ns | 


there would be Plebs and Patricians. * Liberty, 
equaiity and fraternity ” would $00n y!eld to des- 
potism, inequanty and strife. On account of the 
unique structure of our Gonstitution as amended, 
this heterogeneous clement in a Short time he- 
comes Investeqd with the rights of American citt- 
zenship. Not appreciating the character of our 
public insirutions, and having nelther ſaith nor 
Interest in our government, they are unnindfnul 
2 the Sacred twrust that has been confided to 
1eIn, 


However dangerous the consequences Of a hete-" 


ro0gene0uUs Class In thine of peace, they are far 
more dizastrons in a period of war. On account 
Of the peculiar organization of the Republic our 
s\rength In war is depenauent on the patriotism of 
every Alnerican citizen. If there extst in our 
inidst a large body of pers0ns who in realty ad- 


| here tO another rorm of government and whoze 
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10648 Of governinent 1ail to hirmenize With ours, 
it, 4urely would be most, hazardous to attempt 
War under Such ctroumstances, In them the en- 
ermtes of our tneritutions wonid tind strong allies 
wo integrity of, our national life be threat- 
ened, 

It is hardly to be doubted thit the commercial 
Incustrics Of a country arc rapidly developed by 
the nrcduction of a class of persoms, who from 
their nature and the circumsLances of thetr life, 
can afford to labor at very 10w wages. Especially 
in a new State, with large mineral and agricul- 
tural rego0urces, and where there is but compara- 
tively luttle capital, the demand for cheap layor 
is exceedingly great. And if the highest atm and 


Object of civilization were merely to produce the 
Yreatest amowirt of material wealth at the loweszt 
poes8ible expenditure, then perhaps $uch a hetero- 
Ceneous Clement Of workinen might be welcome, 
ut this Is not the goal of christan ClyYLHization. 
[ts purpose 1s tO make manking better, higher, 
10D1ICT, 


«The end of the State,” as Aristotle 3ays, 


COUYUKLES : 
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© 18 not merely to Atve, But lO Hye noDIY.” 
Material weaith alone is rather a curse thana 


blessing. COuly $0 far as it tends to elevate a 
people to a higher plane of development 18 It 


valuable. 

+ 11 fares the land, to hastening ils a prey, 

Where wealth accurmnniotes and men decay.” 

We have, then, committed a serlous error in aqd- 
mitting these heterogencons elements into our 
government, We had committed a dlsastrous 
error in granting them equal priviieges with our- 
8elves. tan actor which neither ancient nor 
modern times offers a precedent. No govern- 
ment has ever extsted whose citizens included 
different races on equal political level. Barbari- 
ans they were, to be sure, at Rome and Athens, 
but they were neither Roman nor Athenian Citt- 
Zens, Even their very exixtence in those 8octe- 
ties 18 not a parallel case with that of the United 
States, For the barbarians who entered the 
lower 8tratum. 0f those ancient organizations 
were almost unexceptionably members of the 
CaucaFtan race, to which the Rowans and Athen- 
jians tlremselves belonged, whereas In onr gov- 
ernment different races participate. 

It cannot Justly be urged that we destroy the 
fundamental principles of Iepublicaniszm s0 800n 
a8 We exclude all but Caucasslans irom the enjoy- 
nent of our political onda There 18 a wide 
Aifference between a true Republic and a full- 
blown Democracy. True = lticanism acknow- 
edges the authority of civilization, looks to the 
nighest interests of Its citizens in the future as 
We<©ll as in the present, but embraces as.an e886n- 
tlal no g8uch doctrine as untversal suffrage. 
blown Democracy regards the quaatity rather 
than the quality of 1ts citizens, is short-sighted in 
policy, and has always proved selt-destructive. 
Plato, 1n lis Republlc, peaks of 8uch a Democracy 
as * the 8hortest passage to despotism.” 

Self-preservation 1s the first principle of an Ilndi- 
vidual, and ir a race be 4 8upertor people, it $hould 
4180 be the first principle of that race. Evolition 


| zeek 10 embody, EJucrition 18 Conteggen! 
| JATALLonN 10r 
/ MAL PUTSUILLS Of LNTE—bnr there has grozmn nog 
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yY & pre. 
1. e—tLhe N'gnest and moxst inte jp | 
| , In 
hese latier Himes 6 aeep abd wiregpreid is. 
SALUSfaction With Our senemes of higher edu: i. 
40D, as not only but adequately Hitting, by. 5 


2081tvely npfitiing for acuye He, £2 ys ov. 
mire tt Se NOW Tar Tons CuLarge iS 1s 
Eaucation is a Preparation . for iife, 04: 


| views of educalion therefore must, be ger-r. 


Fall- » 


auned by QUr VIeWsS Of lite, In this Centenagia 
year, therefore, 14 Seems fifting that we SOUL 
00k back over The P48L Ceutury and notre tha 
hy7g%'s WHhICh Nave taken place 1n our views of 
ie, 60 Lhe Curreepouriny Changes WHhICh oughr 
LO have taken PIACE 1N OUF SChemes of educarioy, 
A hupqrea Fears azo till men took Ufe far more 
eaSlly Than LOW, Life was then largely a ti,©e 
(or et joy Went—a Ume tO ve quteiiy, nigp!ly 
20d yi iugusly, This Was eSpectaliy trne of eqn. 
241d men, Education was then conflacd alm 1st 
wholly 19 a lel-ure clags—y privileged Class, #4. 
ucation was then a Preparation to live no3ly as 
well as happliy,and virtuously, The higher equ- 
GAi10n WAS par zy a Preparation for a few DC1Vb- 
legea PuxrSULts, Viz., the three lberal protes-1 ms, 
ard parilly,an ewgant culture, suitable w 8 
higher Clags 16 SCCIeLy ; an accompliehment ye- 
fitrtlg 4 genimanr, To-day the view of Hte 
is orfferens alLd Tzr wore 8erions, Phis is 
a hard worklrg, perhaps 4 109 hard working, age, 
Liſe 18 BOW &4 time for productive work, «4 itlme 
in Which, to accompiusn SCmething useful tor 
Self arid for scctety, To day education 18 19 
longer tor a priviieged few, but. for all, To-day 
the higher Education 1S 4 Preparation not for « 
ſew ptiivileged purentis. but for many, Ia &a 
word, Guting the pasrt century there bas been 4 
pPreMmg10us. advance In all the s8clenees of nature, 


 alid a correabondahig HncreRee In the number ant 
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the complexity 6 1atetilectual pursuits and pro- 


! Tes816ns, formed on tne applications of these 


| SC1EnCces ; but there have been no Commensurate 


toward a higher Standard is as true in the lower. |. 2banges in our sChemes of higher eancation, D6)s 


animal kingdom as It Should be in the conscionsly- 
endowed human kingdom. The law of the $ur- 
vival of the littest reigns Throughout the universe, 
48 Well in the Svclal and portticil as 16 does 10 the 
Db ys!cal worid. 

THE DUTY OF THE SCHOLAR, 

An oration on the Duty of the Scholar was then 
delivered by Benjamin P. Wall, of Oakland, as 
follows : 

The question 4+ why?” has been the cry of all 
ages, Through all ages we have put but one 1n- 
terrogation to the world. By a thous ind articles 
the srream of human knowledge has been arrest- 
&!, but it Still bears in its flood TIoo0 
to the nations, In child bood we all as8Kithis ques- 
{t'n, but in afrer life we neariy ail intermit 
our inguiries, and there are but few who re- 
wain as lttle chfidren, and enter into the King- 
gom of knowledge, Self-knowledge is good. 
Self-concett 1s a consmming tre. The arisrocracy 
of loarning lncludes all Study in ifghler branches 
{han that taught in public schools. There are 
Lwo directions in which a $scholar nay turn his 
efforts—toward his duty to his fellow men and 
his duty to LAimselr, The former 15 
bigher duty, for without it, the latter 
is an imposstÞbility. Solitude oss!fics a man anda 
make him gebish. It ts his duty, with his $tores 
of thought, to gevyote his Knowlndge to the 
world for the elevation of human Ms- 
| re88 and the INCroaser of human 
happiness, All gcholars Should be hound to 
themacives by bonds of $>ympatuy, and thoiitgit a 
home wan, Be owes 80 mmch to the world that 


he should come out of his dls9lation and 
repay his debt, The active questions OF Lhe 
day demand tho * leaQorsbip of a 


Scholar, with all his sLores of thought ant exmne- 
rience, Let the Scholar, then, use his powers to 
benefit the world, and while a benefactor to inan- 
kind, be wii be the greatest benellt to himseif, 
The oriticn was listened Lo Will deep tnterest- 


and WAR YEr?y {ntereStivg and tiyugall thryghs/ 
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THE UNIVERSITY, 

What it is To-day and what it Qught to bein | 
the utnre—(ieneral and Special Educas | 
tion—-The Truc Mission of the University=. | 


L> Conte's adadrexs to the A8%0rtated 
[he Pacific coast, duclivered wat 
ing held at Berkeley yesterday, , the introductory | 


Full Text of Professor Joseph Le Conte's 
Adidress before the Awociated Alumal of 
ihe Pacific Court. 


Following 18 the full text of Professor Joseph- | 
Ann of 
ALVLLGL 0: 


the anna meet. 


only or which had been received by telegranni 


hat £cems io we 1g: 


LI" «oo 


AY TtTDORWTAL 


16 time the Bul/etin went tO press'yegterday : | 


ly, addressing an a$Ssembly of graduites 
Specially on the - ocean Of the Un 

N-LCtlutnt 't tne Universlty of Ualllyr. 
119, It Scemed to me fhat Doo theme con'd be 


CIC GPPIUOpPreate ThAN the True 1461 of &@ LU niver- 


SULGLLEGIR (1 earting, 


THE TKUE IDEA OP A UNIVERSITY, 


Ity. alother cury of the educalred men of the | 


Slale 18 Clearly to concetyve 15, s&rontly to malc- 


aln it, and speeally tO embody It in our $:478 in 
[ Wian tO <how, hirsy, that 
he true idea ON the modern Untverzity is n3t 
hat Which has bren nanded down from 1m- 


Memorable tymes ; nelther.can it be ronad exiss. 


F 
'g 


aLy WuLere Atl the pregent tlme, but mus be 
eached Only 10h the 111fure, IT wisn tO SHOW NeXxG 
© hat true Idea which we 


> ALTFORNIA, 


'ts the irue cause tf the Qeep ditsatisfaciton 


_—_ cur Schemes of higiner education sPoken Of 
' 2VoOVeC, 


b 

| 

I Se8 b0iding extreme views on the gSuvj Ct of 
' 


EXTREME VIEWS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Thus there have graduaily artsen two 


Lhe higher education, According T0 the 068, 
| BQUCALIOU LhrvughRout even The highest 15 Only 
 2nlture for culture's egake; only the cuttuce and 
Jevelopment of the whonole intellectual man tt 
the highs, point of strength, s&ymmertry and 
Ceauty, prodgucing universat efticleucy and pre- 


; 
| paring tor rovie activity in any and every Souere, 
j DuL WILK OUT Special refergnce to Ang SIECH! 


the } 


, SUNiclent, 1ruvs, 


_m—_— 


! PUrSHIL, If gpecial trainivug be nece3Sary, 1: 
 QUsL He vie 10 appropriate scnoots elsewahere, 
he UbivVerivy bas nothing t© do With Its 
Acvcevroipg 10 the other, Ine preparation for ths- 
ctve purcentts of flew the only funciion of the 
ULVErSLYY, From Lhe EChOoLI, Or EVER LOwn, 11 
DOS ble, ecuratinn mutt diverge In various $Spe- 
"194 OUectio's, and become a dIrech Dreparatlul 
for the vert us vcoccarions of life, To 
21888 belorg most mev or culture and tyrelligeuc? 
—I3 &@ »019, moOSE COLifge aud uaivers(ty bred 
men ;. 16 the otarr class belong the great body of 
hard WOrking, earner, bnglness men, Tae one 
view !/StLeldeal ut Lhe Greexk, of the medieval. 
1s, Gf al! .men Cle bundred years Ago, and of 
Many Culfured men now, The other view 18 tie 
ideal Gf toe MmOUETL U Ulitarian, The on?9 Class 
Would 160 have Us iouch ove Stone of That Vener- 
able moz8-grown <etructure, the time bogored 
Untversity. the mos! 
nquity, The other CclaSS would raz? it to the 
STOURd. LOL leavitg One 8SLOne UpPIR anther, aud 


upen its Tuits consfruct another eot'rety 
Aifferegt aud fur more uzceful bulldlag, 
Both cf these extremes are fatally wrong, 


IGeanlWwhlle, however, Lhe grand and venerabie 
014 Is $1eacdbly yie!Ginlg 4nd musLl Continue tg 
yie:d 10 The vighrous and eggresstve new. I5 18 
une guty, therefore, of the educared yet pro 
gres8Nve Men Of the age, White accepticg and 
wWeleaming whul 1s True 10 te new tO Conserve 
WURL 38S good Wn the 01d; to combine these two 
Into a periect gcehewe gcuapted to modtry lite. 
True law cor heatthiy Hie and progres3 1n every 
realm of nature i= 8108 growth, and the mode of 
accretion 16 form 18 by the as:imilation Of new 
ang £36 relecition of effete materials, and not by 
SUCCEet>ilve cataStiophies; by Steady evoiu'ttion, 
not by destructiior avd re-creaticp. It is the duty 
O7 ECUCKLER en to underatang the law, anc 
Uvuide the courſe Of progrests, Exch extreiac 
VIEW 18S Tetaily wrorg, and even Gefeats itseir, 
The form er1s wrong 1 mMaklog cullonre reronn ate 
WiHOlLY WIL, CULLUTE, Only TOF Culture's Sake ; 
aercats 1telf, breunte Lhe HIZnest cutture Cannot 
be atfained by termintiiing ln Self, but only by 
rermluaiing courward on Scme worthy 09ject. 
The latter 18 wrong, and defeats 1t881f in fmay- 
[LNG Teal nigh projfexctionual SUCCESS 18 pozttone 
WilUGUL a $0/197 basis Of general culture. It we 
Iiken the Whole course CT equncation LY & tree, 
{hen the general culrure 1s the gol trunk and 
the Special cuitu:cs are the fruit bearing 
DIACents, The O06 view Ltherefore 1s Wrong, in 
imaginibg thas whe end of rthectree CITE 18 only 
LO grow ever UpWarce, CarelessoT rruit, The other 
VIEW I8-WIOGg [0 IMauy ning 1na% branches can bY 
rult berg wittnocub vital connection With &a 
The one Class commits 1h? 
(0:1) Of him who digs deep and lays & 80d 
'0uLQation, Buy builds nothing thereon; the 
Hher class the far greater folly of bullaing a 
'00mPlfx ard 1% a884970 ELLUCHHUIR CN An UnSUVSLAN- 
cal Towndgalion of Straw, 

TWO NECESSARY KINDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1 repeat, then, itiat the two mas be combined, 
There (is nobe 0 her foundation than Lak latd 0% 
tbe ancient builder, with the foundation of 59410 
general culture; bY on the other nand, 02 1041 
[0ULCSHOL We 10s) 1islst on bulldiug a FCA) 
uSe!u! and hablighte 8truciure, Tous, 120 LNeTe 
are 1WO Decee8ary 4106S of bigher educalion— 
ihe general and the Special, the liberal and Lhe 
practical or profr=&ional. The gole object of Int 
018 is tO ejevale the mind to the hignes! pane 
of vity ; the gle object of uh other 15 10 peo 
pare $3- Clal cuiture for 8bige 0n0%en, 14 ' 
leccaal pur8ult on that plane. The 011y ques29! 
reu alnlng 18 the Gue rflaitye proportion vt __ | 
wo. Now, the whole of the old [radifions 


LS 


1h one | 


recious heritave from an- / 


% 


«EINE OT Ceduncatl ln, EDQ DeATly all o3 tuye 
170+ eUt SChemes COns1grt only of generaldceurnure, 
(0002:2DCtbg Wh the primary s8Chool, up yard 
cos through the middle scnool, the high 
1004 the college, and even the untverstty, Bur 
38 noble a8 We all RQmit SUCh a course to 08, It 
10s Dgt—1t Cabn't, it cores pot protess to ba --01- 
*c11y prepared 107 1Be 8ncceseful pursult of any 

/1ng, Bowever infellecrual, In ract, the EXx- 
14108 ad yocates C1 Th culture look with 8COrn 
11 £UCH 8peclal Cure as far beneath their lofty 
\081(10D; QUE TRE COmpIrXiLy, of modern Ne, the 
TCrEASH & DUM ber Of IFuly intellectual PUrSULS, 
he eXtenElve and accurate knowledge and high 
016041 2CLUAL EYAPnhLT g DeCeSERTy ION EVEN A reSpect- 
\b!e POLIO 16 DTLOER Callirgs, render SUCCESS 
» vt 10 HADOsSIble wWIKhout a thorough ECLIONTING 
'ng in 8pectal directiong—in other Words, 
| ACT Crloal efucalion based upon general 

In reality thee is a Epecial culture for 
4 o7ade O01 general culture, vrepParicg or a 
1071 £8, O0UIDS gra9e of active life;.but the Or- 
-411216g Of this Special cultitie into ialoing 
11018 becomes imperative only lg the ingnesl 
-r4Jes GC! eACN, 

FAILURE OF GENERAL CULTURE. 

The general culture not only Joes nNOL 
re1.re tor active iite, but falls, and more 
1nd 0,016 lameniably, ina inis respect the 
rar her we Pus8h 1'. this pCiIntis 89 Important 
at we Mus Pause aWhlle 10 expliin itt, 
ec 18 a Kd GO antlagoutsm between 
he ecneartional 116, meanirg Ltnereby 
 06L al CUNLUCE,. ana Toe active HIk, Pine 036 
the general, the other to the 


+1 iy 
1,48 


[1:7 


13 


ECngs CEVEDT 19D 


pecial; rhe ore io the abstract, the other to 
We COUCTPLE ; LNE UUE CULLIVATES MIRIDLY Lhe re- 
\-(41ve, Lhe other {he Percepliive racuilies; tne 


Le OCIATERR, ElrVales; lae OL2Er CONLIACLES, 
har10D8, Intenslones. in £RGort, they belong Ly 
wo ferent WOLLCE—ihe ove the ideal worid of 
yOU2NT, PEtAtiON, aug reagsun; 118 oner the 


\Ct114t Wworlg of matier ard things, Tazre 
s #lways, LUberelore, S0te SARCCK, , SONY 
\harras8mcont 1 pasting from One TIO 


1@e Other, It requires A&A reagjummentr 
f (he Fuole DAlure !'0 1 
"hls is tyle UGLVETSALLY, 
te higher WE rise la the £Ecaile of cn 
The fturiber we parsve a mere genera] 
1ture. The fnriber we are Carried away from 
te Spirtt and MechNgs Of active life, Tanererore, 
OMIBENCIDE DrIOW Very AE&kr l0getlher, We Ut- 
761ge WMEe And Murt as we rice, each going 115 
Wn. Way until in tic Higher grage Of each rhoy 
re vVeliy Widely Separulcd, Thus The parsage 
i0I988 IM &Vy grid ' Of gereral culture to a 
OFVIESPORCITE grace of agotive mite becomes niwre 
14 wore Gus, until, tn the highest grade, 
| hecomes atwot inpossible, - Now, 
unction Of Fhe Secord. ing of egqucaition— 
'he teohnical Or pririesslonal — is "20 Mike 
bis Transit eary and S$Sate, In the town 
-C0001, the £eparation is yet, 80 Small fhab it, 1s 
2287 19 8I8Þ Acrass8 Ir 1 One to the GCther, NO 
<Pecta1l tratnh g SCheool 1s KecesS8ATy 10 enter S3- 
"e&6{ul'y Lhe COrreSpOt atg low grade of active 
Iffe at the Plane of the high £C1v0931,- Tae diverg- 
ence Is already greater, Lhere 13 already SOme 
Ificalty of feuce-SStul translt; but it Is n% 
2:0at, The $-CAlled DUSIBESS college 18 appar- 
ently fatended 10 make tne transit eater and 
15018 SUCCERETRI, But when we reath the tevel of 
he Callgge, abd SH inore Of tre uUniverslty, If 
[he general course aloue is continued, there the 
zeparation Decomes $0 greattnat the midoie pas- 
Sage Lecomes impaszable witbour gpecial culture 
Cr 1Lat purpose, This 1s the rrue tceundation ror 
[Ne 00WplAtnt that colleges and universn ies, in- 
SLead of lifting, actually untit foractiive fe, Che 
town £cn47301 gradnarte tens Witt eace from 


new eCnvironmeit. 
put moe and more 


118 giade of culture to Aa corresp3nrdtnug 
grade Of le, The Bigh school graduate 
ir08 More Cifiiouity in entering upon Þis 
nipher grade or active tle, The atfi- 
cnity 18 not Jjnsunerble hut the college 


gracuale and The Untivyersity graduate finds 
amaelt egucated up to 4 high grade of nfe, 
DUT UTTRCLY Unable fo take succeesful hold of any 
0! thoae complex, aitfficuit and highly lnteilectual 
DUrsQUS WHICH belong 1G bis grade of Intellectnal 
ACULVITY. 
to a LEW World, tor which bs tis unfitted, avd 
pervaps Orifls about, tor months, and CVen Years, 
before be finds his place and his work in the 
Wworid, Launched on the 8rormy $e2 Gf Hfe, with- 
Out chart, COmpass CT rudder, he Qrifts, he:p- 
1£851y MANY Months betore he tirds secure har- 
VOL ; ADby, EVen, are lopclessly wrecked, 
THE UNTVERSITY Og THE FUTURR, 

Now, Oue great and characteristic function of 
Us UBLVErSIty, WHICH 1ust not be 1gnoredq, is 9 
iu this cChasm—to construct PasSSAgeWAYS 
$r08g 10 the yarious intellectual pursuits of ac- 
ve fe, The general culture may be compared 
0 3 central column, risivg higher and hlganer, 
[ll ft reaches the College and the Universlty. 
The aCtive lite Sweeps round this, ris!ng Bigher 
and higher in cver-widenting circles as We as- 
cenud, Now the Untverctty must span Clls chasm 
vita Mary bridges, reachirg trom the tor ot tne 
Ceutral column ro the yarfous points on t082 wide 
C:rcies Of the higher intellectanl Pursuiis of te, 
Taree of these are generally rTecognlzed as be- 
Ohgitg to the Univers!'y, viz, the three well- 
Known liberal professions, * 

But there are now many 0!hers equally Uberal, 
brcaguge equally 111e1ccotunl, abd therefore equal. 
iy deserving recognition, These are the profes- 
5104s Of SClentific engineer, clvil, mechanical and 
liinting;  gclentific agriculturalisr, practical 
Clomist, metaliurgist, and; noblest of all, writer, 
Uipker, £cientific lnvesigator, . The Univeraity 
int rurnteh tralning schvols for all thee, and 
vDerbaps 10 time many more Which I go not Call 
Grind, Returning 10 cur educational tree, tne 
£lc0is are the firmly 1ized roots, the College the 
3lapely 4runk, the University the crowning Clus- 
ler of teat-Dearing. Nower-neering, rult-bearing 

v"2yches, firmly uniiag to the cuntinuting but 
nts bing trunk, ARS, then, 18 the ideal, as 1 
6 it, Clear, ungondto £04, 19 me, enlranciug, 
rimnk—an 10egl 5 rettized anywhere on the 
"3c6 of the earth, put WIL be regilized, 1 believe, 
5 the Univeraliy of the furure, There 
18 to#0 errors Which Iinregt ths Popular 


"TR DTFPIOULASES 1N THE WAY OF £73 GONCRPTION, 


the” 


? 


He finds himselt &ugddenly transferred | 


' Ih all LYE greet time-honored Untiverstttes, 


, Cloggea and weighed and obecured by traditions, ; 
Ul=cusSlon about untiversity retorm | 
they 90 107 even touch the vital point—the con- : 


NIB, #D 1 which L!2der the realization of this 
Ueal, Tae one 18, ial the Untverality 1s naught 
*I5e TRAN a COALLAY (t198 af,the general omwiture 
niferiwg ig degree ')ut 2ot Iy kind from 


2 14 


| 


all 


—_ 


preceding grades, The other 1s, that the Unt- 
VErSILF 15 Danghr else than a Coliection of pra:- 
tical SChcO1s, without any general culture ac- 


companying, and a totally irsufficlent general 
Culture Preceding, This world, in ravﬀt, make 
the Univeraty nothing more than a Cc2llecttion of 
hanoncratit echools, The former error 1s raat- 
110081, and ts, therefore, 2mnodied mor? or 168 
The 
IALLCF error is recent ; It 18 clamoritg tor recog- 
D110D, bur foriunately not yet emooaied ta any 
reSpeciatie inSttution, According fo the 0A4e, 
the cqucational tree is & palm, growing ever 
upwara without brarches; accordieg t0 the 
OLDET, IT 1S a ECrTuUbby brush, branching Irom tae 
VEIY ICCHE, 

I Dave culd the true ideal 1s far from realized 
aG6ywWwhere, The gieat altticnlty in the way of 11s 
CORCEDUON, MUCh more of its realization, I8 the 
1,CUDUS Of fractions, For, while The T2cent error 
may be the wors!, the tradittonal error has b-en 
{1} NOW Tar the 1most operatlve 


d01Val 10 REIT SPITIE, 


Euglltsh mind on this suvbject, 1t geems to me, 18 


In ali their 


' TEction Of Cuiliure With practical life Tneir 
SCLEIDES CT 1ceform go no farther thay 
the JuCcrease of the lecture at The ex» 


4 ES A ES 


per se Of the tutorial s8ys8rem, S90Me increas 
Vf FCIENCE at the expense of mathematics, Class- 
168 «nl DRL ofxophy, ard an endowment of &cien- 
00 research—excelient reform, certailniy, but 
NOT CNXLELUILE, RS ILought, 19 the aitachment of 
Profexs10Ual and techbvical schools, In orner 
Words, The 1dra!t Of the Eugleh reform Seems 10 
ve the German Univeresity,, But the German Unt- 
VErs:ty 1! SEL, though a Splenaltd tnsfiturlon, &180 
{4:1s SROTT, THTOUQSLA Etracliions, The ideal of a 
privileged CIass IS univeraal in Karo gear $0GIREY, 
aLQ LOWBEere +ELrOLger Ulnhan In Germany, Pals 
WIPK CichOolIiatl 16 huve affected the Uutversities, 
Thee 18, Theretore, An unnatural and Irrational 
Ars Ocrucy Of tcarvicg, cf Intellecrt, OL pursulte. 
i1N.,401S ariSLO0Cracy ON Pursuits only & few are 
recOgnizco, and these few ate tradaituloual. Only 
[ne $0-CAlled liberal professlons, togerner wr'h 
the protessiors 01 <cholar aud Scientific lnves!t- 
gator. Dtivng Lo Lois aristocracy. Hence the 
trChnICAL Ecbools are banknhel with scorn, as 
SaVOribg of the Epirit of trade Instead of toe 
SÞIr1t Or learning, 
THR BEAUTIFTL RESUTS OP THY 
THOUGHT AND ACTION, 
This unnatural divorce of thought and action 
OT Lhe 1Geal and practical twain, Which 8houtid 
ever Pe jolie vs che ln Indistoinble marriage, 
18 1 the nighesrt degree harmful to b2Lh, but es- 
pecia)ly 9 The latter; for elther the fechnical 
+C20018 IL15T lack higner general cuiture, or els? 
(Ne EXPELSER UT SUCH cuiture mus be repeatea 1h 
EVEry SUCH ECaROOlL as Well as In the umiveriity, 
Cu the other hard, by the union cf these the 
LAapplett effects must rezult, The untverslty, by 


DIVORCE OF 


1's atmocphere of learning and cutture, would (_ 
WNZE And vVItalize the techeTcal proftetsions lato | 


true Hberal protesslobs, and the technical s82hool 
wou'd give body and HUfe and vigor to the culture 
Ot the university., But It other countries have 
falleq to 7enllze the true idea of a modern unt- 
verSity, what fhall we Say Of America? 
I bEneve the Uptverzity of the future will Be firs5 


realized here, We are Iree tO Make experiments, 


We are. above 811, far less Obstructed by iraci- 
tions, We can look at the Subject with unclonded 
EYES. 40d Surely NO Where in America have we a 
fairer opportunity than here in Callfornia. Let 
us SEC {0 It, Lkat The true idea be carried our, aud 
bor another; anY?, inceed, it seems ty ine 
that the true idea was apprehehded with 
Sligular Clearress by the rounders of the 
Ubuiversity for Oailfornia, Al we can ask 
for or <Showd drs'r2 1s, that this origt- 
nal idea bes clearly held and consigtent- 
Jy Cariicd out to & Colplete development, Tae 
Uvliversity of Callfornla, as you all KnOW, Con- 
S18ES Ot 81x Colleges, 1n Which, geasldes the general 
culrure, there a:e at least the beginnings Of as 
wary £pectal courses, preparing for as many 
SPE C141 PUISRt'S, In the lowest, or rourth clazs, 
tne culture 1s vurely general, and therefore, the 
Same or all, In the Third and 8c£20n00d Cingses, 
the conrees begln to diverge and contirue to in- 
Crea8e In AlVcIgence ; but 8TH The culture is EE- 
c£enhtially general, Only In the tirst class dnets 
the Special CUUrEe become at all prominent, The 
C9urse, therefore, throughout, may be 841d to ve 
egsenttally general, The SpEClal Courses are 
on1y falrly commenced waen the gtndent grad- 
nates, Our course, therefore 18 c8+-entially a 
TFO2K, WILh Onhiy budding branches, not yet ready 
to bear rruit. + 
WANTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


To carry . out its i1ſdeal There are 
two great ard immediate wauts of Ltht 
Uriyers'ty cf Callfortla, which mus! be 
SAarisfied as $00 @&s prstule, Tone irs, is the 
eXieuston Or the speclal or practical courses 
without injury to Lae general COUrze, by the in- 
lroQuction of post-graauale- CCurses, Configulng 
through o8e Or W2re years, and entiling (thougn 
only after 1121d (XAmInation) 0 a fecoud Afrgrre 
or Dcctor of Philogophy, Doctor of Sclence, or 
Magsrer <T Arts, abd turnicg out englne?rs 
ready to take Le fleld, agriculturists reaay 10 
$CL an £Xamnrlc of scientific $01-Cl;ture T0 the 
S'ate, and SCUOLIATS TCAGY tO lead puPRNC optnion, 
The already bucdloy branciues mls BY allowed 10 
grow Wi connection whHh the nour3112ty trunk 
U0Hni they vi0ssOm ang are ready tO Gear 1rutt, 

The£econd mmegiate want of the University 
is-the elevation cf the Stardard ot agmisslon 
9rd the regwation of wuch of tThedarili work of 
tne lower Ciasses 19 The prepararory schools, 
wheres 1t properly belongs, and can be te ter 
Cone, AL 1leastL One year £50UL0, a8 8901 48 Pogst- 
ble, be taken Irom the Uolversity and given £0 


\ 


The great, Eng- | 
118Þ UDIVErcities are ESSEntiaily apd WAhOLLY me- | 
The whole thougat of the } 
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re {:Chools, In other weraes, I woultt cut off 
11001 the University course below ang add On 
aDuYe, 

| know there : 
log out Lſtils view, There .must De, for example, 
O4tlOLal PYrOTEE EOF, Or #1, lens! an 


ASSISTALT «SOT, 


PICLE: 
Bigh Seboo! crurss, though only ror thoge pres 
Faribg forthe Universty, But it us Keep Carly 
JG cur 1116s what we want, and £t2ar 8-at'ty 
in the Iequired clrection, and 10 Will be Speed ly 
ACCOM Pilithed, When It 18 accompUSROyt, vir 
ULLVETSILY Mey falrly ClLallenge COMPartzon With 
rhe Very bes! in the COUBLTY, 48 equal 1a Ce- 
VE!O00M:61T aNd Iar MOTE DErTeECL IA CORCEL.L0N, 
A ULIVersHty, then, 18, Or CUEUL TO Dr, 4 COLlEC- 
110n of profees8longl anf Cecortical SCALOKS gall 
Li LOLETA 
Cclusrer Of ITUllL- DEALIDY UPLCCUCS 
0116 trunk of the educational tres 
It js Bot, Bowever, be 17 ObSETVec, branches lone, 
DUT COD VILNICE wrunRk and Clusttring brarcyies, 


Te Oificntities in the WI y of CAN CE | 


in each of tie gpecial | 
There musL al-0 beg an exiceacion CT ite | 


PIE 
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TLE CORTINUALT.CE Of LLe general CUUrSE LUTOUgh- | 


Gut, aideven lis predemiGatce over acy 0iaer 


| $PECIAL COurse, 18 absoNLEely BECCSSATY, Lor two 


reas0nSs; First, it connects and nourishes and 
urifties ang ernobles and NDerallzes all with tae 
JoIty Sp!1t7 Of true culture. $20£2L4, It 18 neczg- 
8:ry 10 itst1t as a preparatton 10r the bighkes: of 
all protes81008, For the Untivers !ty is Et8entially 
proess 100&a1l and Practical tn iis eplirlt; therein 


Oirreritig eg8enitially from the college as 
usual'ly understrod ven the general 


course Of the Univerfity has or cught 
to have, 4 prac ical end. la the college, Cuicure 
is tor culture's Sake, 1n the Uniycraity, cuiture 
1s preparation ſor proquctive werk to the highest 
fieid, The general culture CC the college tLyuere- 
fore CODLiBues in the { atversity, right through 
and amr ong ner ciuttering chilaren, as a Qircet 
preparation for the nighest and noblest of all 
pP16Te=S1618, 85 the protesslon of SChOIlar, Lulnker, 
1: VesL!gator, teacher of tnankigd, | 

Yo T6LTUrn OBCe mare and fitany to our Nius'ra- 
G10, OT Ih DO Other way 041 1 $0 GClearty ex- 
press my Thought, .a tree of eflucat on 
Is LOL & balm, ${ALULY INGeE), and AN, bus bear- 
10g no branches; nOGr is It yet a SCrubby bub, 
ftinnkless and branchibg from 11s very 100ts; but 
It 1s raihyr one cf our own MmMeguntficent $2quias, 
far loftier and more £{at*ly tnan the vne and 
tuiier of branches than the other; 1s Bobble 
trunK LOt Oif80lving i18617 tn tits branches, but 
cCORUINUINgG Straſght through the sPtepdid ctuster, 
uidling hem all, NCUriSUING Lhew all, bearing 
[hem All aloft higher ang ever higacr, but 4189 
greater than all and nfgber than all; for 1t 
PASSES Through ail B0g aprears agoye all as the 
i-mingl <Þoot — the uUpreachilng, SEJ-Ppoiniing 
leader of all! 
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TE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
ef 22 > | 


Stats SBupefinfendent Carr on (Lower 
Education?” —Rev. 0. P. Fitzgerald 
on the ** Higher Bd ucations?” 


The Theoretical Ends of Education as Deter- 
mining the Practica! Means - Che 
Relztion of the High Schools 
to the Uprpiversity. 


The Bxamination of School Teachers. 


In the afternI0n 8easlon yesterday of the State 
Educational Convention in Lincoln Grammar 
School building, the State Superintendent of Pub- 


MI I Ae 


lic Instruction, Ezra D. Carr, delivered an address | 


on *Lower Education,” in which he advocatedthe 
adoption of the Kindergarten 8ystem and the ed- 
ucation of the young in the userul trades, Which 
he regarded as the only manner in which the 
ASlatic hordes would be conquered in the $8tritfe 
for industrial supremacy in this 
teaching of trades in the public 5chools he believed 
to be the only cure for the evil of hoodlumism, 
Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald then read a Short but 


inted r 08h * The Higher Education,” 
n which he defended both the Untveraity 
and denominational schools, and attacked 
the _ idea of Federal control over the 
educational affairs of the State, and the 
idea of teachers' employment Gaponabreg upon 
the domination of political parties. e Was 
eulogistic of the qualities work of the Re- 


gents. He was in favor of domestilc education, 
was opposed to foreign 8Choolhng, and 8poke 1n 


high terms of the State Normal School, and of its 
progress under past Principals, and its gratiftyinyz 
gSuccess under the pregent—*a gentlemen com- 


; bining Yankee 8hrewdness, Western energy and 
| California adaptability.” 


In the evening: 8e88lon Professor Allen, Princi- 
Pal of the State Normal Schoo1, delivered an ad- 
dress on *© Educational Progress in America,” in 
which the ideas and methods of the past with 
those of the present were contrasted. 

The Convention then adjourned nnth 9 0'clock 


this morning, 


To-Day's Seasion. 
The State Educational Convention moet at 9 
O'clock this morning in the A8zembly Hall of the 


State. The 
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Conven 


Lineoln School. D. C. Stone, the Vice Prestdent 
of the Convention, presided 1n place of Prestdent 
Anders0n who occupied a seat in the rear portion 


of the audience. 
The question of the 


of the res8olution 


offered yesterday by Mr. Kennedy of Sauta Clara, 
came up. The regolution was 1ost, 


Mr, Swett offered the ſollowing : 
Res0l 


t in the opinion of the teachers of this 
"How & State ard of Examination *hou!d 
get of questions of arithmeric 


grammar hy, reading, writ 8pelliin and 
runary uothods of teaching for we, Bing: for Third 


Pp. 


rade County Certificates. 
The resotution was unanimously adopted. @ 
ORGANIZATION OP A 8TATE TEACHERS” ASSOCIATION, 
The committee on the permanent organization 
zubmitted the following report: 


year 


r Allen $414 that LSLCO, 
Profes80 ang nn, 


Mfficulty was found in- 


officers of the he bo 
g$01n6 proviston wou | to provide 
at the meetings of the ASS0Ciatlon in the 
of the regular officers | 


THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TRACHERS. 
The suÞJeet of examination of teachers was 
then called up. Profesgor Allen gald that he 


given 


had 


uexted to resign. | 
angertion knew better, or 
better. I cannot 8&@ how 


i 


| Board of 


-he- 


| 
| 


| 


| aſs charge” can be 
maintained, nor I don't know how I can refute it. 


If it can be shown that any gpecial preparation 
or tavoritism has been gi to the pu of the 
Normal School I do not know it. I will 8ay here 


that TI have sent three teachers to the positions 


who were not members of the gchool to where I 
have zent one from the Normal Sc:1o00l. 


ANSWERS AFLOAT. 
Mr. Swett said that he was anxious three months 
ago to tender his resignation, but could not get 


the Board to accept it. As the aggertion has been 
made here by the President of this Convention 


that, the Board pedMied out the gquestions, I 
would s&ay that when Professor Allen and my- 
3elt first became members of the Board we found 


more than three-fourths of the candidates for 
certificates im Sacramento had got the answers. 
We don't know where they got them, but we 
know that 1,000 answer no were printed, 
Thirty-five per cent. of the de certificates 
were given t0 Fung girls in Sacramento who 
were never higher than the grammar | qe 
How they got out we have no legal knowledge, 

Mr. $Swett sald that he: had probably prepareq 
Some roolish questions. He thought that when a 
Xaminers was organized, with 
the Angel Gabiliel as Chairman, and Six 
other angels as . members, there might be 
nestions prepared which would guft every one. 
lie aid not claim that the Board was pertect, but 
he thought that they would not be affected by 
what had been stated in this Convention the other 
morning. 

Mr. Kennedy of Santa Clara said that he could 
well understand Mr. Angerso0n's motive 1n bis at- 
tack on the State Buard, If he (Kenned 
were in Mr. Andergon's place, and ha 
a private normal class to compete with 
the State Normal School, he would make 
© Rome howl” with his attacks on the State 
Board, Mr. Anders0n's private Normal class 
makes him wondrous tond of the dear teachers. 

Mr. Anders0n Said that he did not intend to 8ay 
more on the subject than he bad yesterday morn- 
ing. He had Said that he knew that $600 had 
been Paid for the answers. He gaid that 
aid not axsert tnat this Board or any 
other Board had peddled them around, but 
he could reveal. S$0me inatters that would be 
startling it he chose 80 to do, He would $say that 
through carelessness the papers had fallen into the 
hands of 80me -teachers. If his language, the 
other morning, in regard to the members of the 
State Board of Education, had been misconstrued, 
he was sorry for it, but he 41d know that pa- 
pers had got into the hands of teachers. 


A recess of tive minutes was then taken, after ' 


which the Convention was called to order to 
11sten to the address of Prof, E. R. Sill, of the Uni- 
versity of California, on *' The Theoretical Ends 
of Education as Deterraining the Practical 
Means,” Following 1s Professor SIll's paper: 
The Theoretical Ends of Education, as. De- 
termining the Pructical Idenus. 

It is a tendency Or the times to be 1mpatient of 
theories and theoretical discussions, when there 
are practical problems to be solved. It geemns to 
he telt that a 8uggestion of practical means for 
overcoming any dimeulty, carries with it a certain 
guarantee of g0lid Sen3e ; while an attempt to 
get at the theoretical exsence of the difficulty 
itself is likely to be coneidered as leading into 
fog or darkness. There are doubtless good 
grounds for this feeling, The world is ful as 
ar.q4 Vaporous Lneorlzl 
Neve 


to the Profeagor. He gaid that 
that it had been axverted on tho 
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have any rational Practice. 

For the reas0n men differ as to the practical 
means for accomplishing any desired end, 1s u$Su- 
aliy because they arffer, though they may not 
know It, as to the precise end to be accomplished. 
When a heavy track breaks down in the $street, 
and a crowd gathers about it to help put things 
to rights, you will ee a dozen men Ifting and 
tugging and 8training, all in contrary directions 
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and without any good regult. The trouble is that, 


n0 two of them are agreed as to just what is to | 


be done. - A grain of right theory would instantly 
atllize a ton of that wasted force. The scattered 
energies concenptrate, and things move the mo- 
ment 80me one asks the question, * What is it 
you are trying todo?” 

A WASTE OP ENERGY IN EDUCATIONAL MATTERS, 


in educational matters there seems to be, to a 
peculiar degree, this waste of energy, arising 
Trom the lack of agreement as to the exact nature 
- = end proposed, What is It we are trying to 

0 

There is generally only one good way todo a 
thing, and men generally See that way elearly 
enough after a little study and experience. 
Where there exists a great confusion, long con- 
tinued, as to practical means, It is always because 
of confuston as to theoreticar ends, It has been 
80 In rellgton ; it is emphatically 80 In politics. It 
18 not £0 muck that the political doctors disagree 
as to remedies, however that may be the pretence, 
The tact reaily 1s that they totally daisagree as to 
what they are trying to accomplish. 

*AS to the true theory of education, it is, to be 
Sure, easy enough to agree, provided we state our 
opinions vaguely and generally enough, But if 
we tate them in 8harny defined detail, it will 
probably ve found that there are wide differences, 
And that 18s simply the reason why we differ as to 
courses in High Schools, as to the relative time to 
be given to certain studieggas to the true func- 
tion of a Untiversity, and all 8uch matters. It 
might seem an ungraclous thing to thus speak of 
Aifferences were It not 80 entirely certain that we 
who are met here are in substantial agreement as 
to views and in essential iceling and harmony of 
purpose. 

Jt 8eems destlrabie to call attention to whatever 
fundamental differences of view there may be, 
because, W\ here people are to work together, and 
where they reel together, it is of the first inm- 
portance to them to tind out wherein they think 
aifferently; rot in order that they may quarrel 
but that they may to disagree; There Is, I 
know, a party in religion, in politics, in society, 
whose idea of unity 1s the 8moothing over and 
concealment of differences. But no permanent 
g00d ever came of such a hollow unity, The only 
wholesome and hopeful unity is that in which 
every one $tates frankly his own disagreement 
and comprehends perfectly that of his neighbor, 
and in which they agree to differ in opinion and 
to cCompromise in practice, conceding to the opin- 
10N of each whatever they can openly and peace- 
ably agree to consider 1ts proper welght. 

What, then, is the theoretical end of our whole. 
8ystem of public education? What are our kin- 
dergartens, and primary schools, and grammar 
Schools, and high schools, and universities, for ? 

There are many theories, but there is time now 
to xpeak only of two—one that is radically wrong 
and has therefore given 8upport to a vicious $sys8- 
tem of practical means; and one that is radically 
right, and will certainly some timein the future, 
however long the congummation be. delayed, give 
$Upport to the true system of practical means, 

THE FALSE THEORY OF AN EDU&ATION SYSTEM, 


The false theory 1s that the end of each of these 
SUCCESSIVE grades of education is, In a narrow and 
technical sense, merely the preparation for the 
next. The object of the kindergarten 1s 8upposed 
0 be Only to fit the chiud for the three or four lit- 
tle exercises and studies of the Primary School. 
The Primary School is Donne to exist only to 
enable the child to puss the examination for the 
Grammar School. The Grammar School, ta turn, 
Is 19 concern itself stmply with the requirements 
[VF admission to the =_ SCRo0k. The High 
SChOOIL, according 10 this false theory, needs only 
tO azcertain waat the questicns were at the last 
examination for admisston to the University, 
and cram Its pupils to answer glibly those: partic- 
ular questions, And now, what of the University 
In 1s turn? The same vicious theory would make 
the Uniyersity nothing but a technical prepara- 
Lion—a *practicol ” bt bo they call it, —for 
a Certain particniar trade or occupation un life, 


THE TRUE THEORY, 


The true theory —how Shall one fitly and per- 
[ectly describe it 2 For the true end of education 
verily depends on the deepest question which the 
human race ever confronted. It is the question 
what life itselt is for! Whatever is the end of 
human existence, education is to further that end. 
It is only concentrated life, It is only an attempt 
to do for the mind in the few years of most rapid 
growth, to do with certalnty, to Co with order aud 
system, that which the whole of life seems meant. 
to do ; but which, in this disJointed world, it does 
80 Slowly and $80 imperfectly, and in the great 
mass of humanity seems to tail to do at All. 
What, then, 1s this great end which Nature seems 
trying to-effect? It is a question before Which 
any individual voice becomes an impertinence,. 
But U8tening to the collective wisdom of all the 
wisest men, the answer 8eeins to be : revolution, 
It is, that is to 8ay, growth and development into 
higher and higher forms of betng. In Listory 1t is 
the development of the whole human race into 
higher forms, In the individual it is the develop- 
ment of realization of all his best posstbilities. If 
that is the end of life, what else can be the end 
Ol equcation ? 

THE ESSENCE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The whole 8ystem of public education is, in its 
ezSCnce, the effort which each generation makes 
wo give the next a higier, broader, better life 
than its own. The child comes tottering to his 


| feel, and 190ks abour him with wide eyes of won- 


| 


on ail difficult 8nbjects.\ 
eless, the right theory 0D allsuch gub *cam| 


| 13 prectsely the thing we must have before We can 
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der into his new world. It is to be his 
$chool-room. He has budding powers of body, of 
mind, 6f will. Life tis to develop them. The tdeal 
lite would develop them roundly and 'Syrametri- 
cally into the pertect maulod. But we, who 
bave lived our lives, know how tar ghort of that 
10eal will the Hfe of this new comer he. S0 we 
Lake the Note Stranger, and for a few years at 
least, vatt Wo 2Qh43lly nocd bis uolp in the work 


Treat 
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of the world, we try to 
egsence of life. Weo 
from the manifold 8c 
Nature those 8tudies and exercises 
most rapidly give him . what 1tfre 
to give him, but which the 
life fails W glve: strength 

Strength of mind; strengttr of will. 


ye lim the concentrate, 
a> his play, We Pi 
ool apparatus of Mother 
men will 


of 


— 


meant 
average | 
body ; | 


We 8elect, | 


for him from the forces 05.the world those which 


in turn, are most gaitable f 
comprehend. We gelect for 1 


him to grasp and |: 
from t e history | 


of his fellow-mortals those experiences which, 


one after another, will best 


nourish his growing 


agpiration and expanding powers. . We try to have 
him _ from those = Lanaences, those 
impoy ents of owl, w have 8tnnted 


and emb 
new, f goul, we would have go on 
plete limself to that Pre rounded 
which geems the original hright 
human goul. 


red our own lives. Him, at least, this | 


anda com- | 
minhood 
of every 


Thus we extablish what we call our system of 
School education—* common $Chook” education— 
because the right to lave It, the necesslty for 


having 


it is common fo every human crea- 


ture; *free common $schoo!” education, Since 


is the least we can qo 


It 
after us, in return for all 


come 


tor those who 


we have 


received from those who went before us, to give 
them the hogspitality of the planet, this education, | 


poor and imperfect as At is, as freely as 
and the air. | 


the water 


Can there be a reasonable doubt, then, as to 
what education 1s for? Is It for anything less , 


than to give this 
growth; to give 
complete development ? 

THE END OF LIFE, 


It the end of lite were 8go0mething elze than de- 
velopment ; if it were to ingest and digest cer- 
tain tons of food ; if It were to gecure a certain 
amount of animal pleagure : if it were to s8natch 
and hoard away from others a certain quantity of 


men's $service, represented by money ; 


to get the temporary —_ of men—$0 many 
of the multitude which 

15 80 well characterized by Coriolanus in the play; 
in 8hort, if 14 were any one of the false ends which 
for themselyes, 

of the many false 


cubic teet, of that breat 


e 


men haye $0m 8 proposed 
be that by one 


then It might 
pur 
grade to the highest, is that which 


Soul, There are not $0 very many 


which 


what infinite 1m ce each one! 


APPLICATION OF THE HIGHER THEORY 
TION TO THE PRACTICAL, QUESTION OF 


Let us endeavor to apply this theory of equca- 
uestlon Of means. 
grade: the 


tion = ws A; 0 _— 
ginning, then, e lowes 

ki arten is not merely to fit 
e few pariteular exercises 
t lacludes t 


Aaceo 


ble and natural at that age; to 


he next higher grade, if we look at it with refer- 


ence to the grades at all, as nearly as 
, Mind, Ctiaracter. 


on gents. ne ehild, in body 
recocto 
err # 


ugsic, 0r80 CON, but 


"FER. 


OBJECT OF THE GRAMMAR - 8$CHQOL, 


hool next Is not inte 
for the partionlar 
Stand on their own 


and 
believe Wat Ditch 


maturity or his intellect, by the 


Now, 
nuntverstty in its relation to the 


what sense * prepared ?” Do we mean 


e mean prepared for 
8ity—not stmply 1ts examination. The 


ly 
other RGnS be managed, under ing 


gupervislon, by a feyerish 
por weeks. The one fy Uh 
growth of mind and Character ; the other 


schemes of education should 8eem the true one. 
But if the end of Hfe 1s that higher and grander 
&, then the true education, from the lowest 

Wo the com- 
pletest development to every natural power of the 


powers; this human nature is not 80 very 
lex. A few definite faculties of the intellect a 
ew capacities for feelings, a few aAirections in 

he will has power—that is all. But of 

What an in- 

finite daisaster to go through Ure with a single one 

of them dwarfed and stunted by disease ! 

OF EDUCA- 


hat, to be Sure, and- 

that; but its atm and its full accom- 
rg” 1s much more than that. It is, namely, 
gle the child as complete a development as 18 


with an abnormal development, 


rely ure's wth; only 1 
orga aur $14 clover to its ow 
] the wisdom of human na- 
| ted eaxily in this loweet 

aseasily when it, 1s just 
| got, departmeuts of 


by one. It is 0 —- 
an 80 e 
16 Geo JT thoge pu | 


— has given 

of pon, he mellow- 
can be expected 
date t answer every 
tion, by dint of spectal 


ues» 
haracter, My the | 
trained Yigor of 
his faculties, to go on with the high schoot work. 
THE UNYLERSITY AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

isely the same ow is true of the 

\gh schoo!. 
wants boys well prepared betore they enter. eb 


merely to the entrance examination $uccess- 
fully? No; W the Univer- 


one 18 ne- 
cegsarily the careful, patient work of JRore; the 
at of 4 


e natural, ym 


growing mind a more perfect 
his developing $pirit a more. » 


if it were 


of these 
COM- 


MEANS, 
Be- 


the child 
of the 


farnish to 


A _—_ 
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ded mere- 
es of the 


(gh 


best 
on. 
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It 
propa 


and ex- 


metrical 
1s & nar- 


row, artificial, forcing Process, which enfeebles 


the mind and dooms It to uttumare ratlure, 

Why then, it may be asked, does the University 
publish a list of a tew particular s8tudies which it 
requires for admigeton ?  Because that is the 
reamtest way of testing a boy's general progress. 
What can wedo? Youcannot goreund a with 
2 yard Stick and measure his different intellectual 
and moral attainments. You can only take cer- 
tain studies as a test, assnming that the acquisl- 
tion of these has involved a process of general 
iralning Sufficient to give uim the proper develop- 
menu. 

THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 


The same difficulties have been met in other 
countries as here, With reference to the truc rela- 
' tion of the highest Schools to the untversity. -Lert 


| me quote an account of the solution of It in 
| Prussla ? 
- | « There was (at the beginning of this century) 
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no uniform standard of examination. The schools 


| made the standard high, the universities made tt 


low ; and numbers 'of young men, leaving the 
public s8chools without UNSergong the final 
examinations there, waited a little while, and 
then presented themselves to be examined at the 
Unversty, Where the examination was nolo- 
riously much 1laxer than at the school. The great 
epoch. of reform Jor the higher schools of Pruszls 
is Wilhelm Vi umboldt's year and a half at the 
head of the Education Department. The tirst 
words of a memorandum of this date on a propo- 
al not to require Greek, except of students ior 
orders, are : *'The thing 18 29 to let the gchools 
and universities go on in a drowsy and impotent 
routine ; the thing is to raise the culture of the 
nation ever higher and higher by their means.” 
The leaving examination is now held at the Gym- 
nasien only. The candidate is certified to be ref 
or unretf [ripe or unripe}. No one, as a general 
rule, can without a certificate attend University 
lectures at all; and no one without a certifieate of 
ripeness can be reguarly matriculated in any 
faculty. The leaving boy must have been two 
years {n the highest class. The examination 
work is to be of the same pitch as the regwar 
work of this class, though 1t must not contain pas- 
Sages that have been actually done at 8chool. But 
neither, on the other hand, must it be suca as to 
1equire any 8PeC revious 8tady., It embraces 
the mother tongue, Latin, Greek and French ; 
mathematics and physics, geography, history and 
divinity. Boys who have been at a gymnaslum 
and who have left, in order to prepare themselves 
with a private tutor, are not entitled to any special 
indulgence, indeed a public 8chool boy, who, to 
evaae the rule requiring two years in the highest 
class, leaves the gymnastum, goes to a private 
school or private tutor, and offers himselt for ex- 
4mination within two years. needs a special per- 
misslon from the Minister of Instruction tn order 
to be examined, 

* Too well,” remarks. the author from whom I 
quote, **ao the Prusslan authorities know how in- 
Sufficient an instrument for their object—that of 
promoting the national. culture and filling the 
professions with fit men—is the bare examina- 
Lion test ; 80 averse are they to cram, 80 clearly 
do they perceive that what forms a youth and 
what he should tn all ways be induced to acquire, 
is the orderly development of his faculties under 
zood and trained teaching.” 

What I have quoted 1s from a recent work On 
the higher 8schools in Germany by that eminent 
Scholar and critic, Matthew Arnold, Professor at, 
the Untverslty of Oxford, s8hows that they have 
met the same problems in Germany as here, 
and that they have golved them by establishing 
the- principle which I hope will some time be 


' established here, namely, that education from 


the lowest to the highest should be a gradual 


| and harmonious development ; and that whart- 


ever attempts to unnaturally hurry or rorce or 
narrow this development 1s radically victous or 
WrODg. 


| WHAT THE CHARACTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO BE. 

What, now, 8hould be the character of the High 
School course 2 It $homd, first of all, be liberal. 
It shonld be, I mean to Say, no narrow Special 

reparation for any particular direction of actiy- 

ty In the future; whether for that of an artisan, 
Cr a clerk, or a University 8tudent, That is not 
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what it is for. That would be speclal training, ' 


not Hberal education. You cannot get both, in 
the short three years of the gh School; and the 
liberal education 1s 1niinitely the more 11m- 
portant, of the two. It ha s, moreover, 
that this general education, Tt complete de- 
velopment, 18 precisely the spectal training which 


| 18 needed for thote who are to go on with the 
| higher equcation at the Untversily or elsewhere. 
| But for those whose public educatidon $8top3 at the 


end of the High School course : shall they have the 
ame? I answer emphatically, yes. They, of all 
others, 1f thelr opportunity for complete ; =, 
ment is to stop there; if the rest of thetr lite is 

he &ubjected to the narrowing infiuvence of some 
inechanical pursuit, ,they, of ail others, need to 
-&t the utmost posslble development by these 
ſiveral studies, to the very last minute of their 
Stay in the 8cChool. 

For wktat is it that society demands of these 
in-coming members? That they 8hould do their 
particular chosen work well, it is true; but for 
[his there 1s a very urgent and obvious motive, 
driving every man to his utmost of skill—it is the 
necesslty 1or bread and shelter. But the difficulty 
is to find the immediate stimutus to that much 
more lmnportant purpose—more lmporunt not 
only to humselm, but 10 soctety—the purpose to 
hea man; the complete equipment or intellect 
1nd character to make not merely g001 Shoes, 
or £addMes, or waisicoats, but als0 a manly life 01 
it, in this world—an intelligent, vigorous, up- 
right, wise He. 

IHE NATURAL TASTE OF THE STUDENT TO BE CON- 
SIDERED. 


Shall we, then, force every boy 10, Study 
everything—G1eeb, for instance—in the High 
8cn001? Agk him to, but. not force him. tO, 
There begin to be, at this stage of edu- 
catign, a crowd , os, Studies suitable and 
desiMfble. The fullest?.of our High School 
courses cannot, include, hem all. e Ulme 15 
t00 8hort for them all. One may Well choos© 
among them. There 1s grave aebate, indeed, as 


 atter, will be but one long pathway. 


to ths respective value of them for this ve - , a : « 
' po8e Of ered education, If a boy mo OE and daughters 7 The horse owes, no doubt, his 
| eratics, and his parents happen to. hold, with whole duty to the farm; but the best duty ror 
DeQuincy, that thar study is of little comparative him in his coltishe years is to run and race In the 
value to the mind, he may well take more Greek, Ppasture, herding = IF for the future Work. 
or £9 forth, instead ; but with the distinet warn- | Let the boy grows,  WRy harness bis body Or bis 
ing that his course in the sciences will always Þrains to plod in ard and GRTTUT furrow ? 
guffer ſor -it., If, on the other hand, he loves his Do not let us, for tre Sake of the petty advantage 
Algebra and hates Greek, let him get his lan- to the State to-day, cheat the State of the far 
guage 8tudy from German or advanced English : greater advantage from the mature gervice of his 
but with the distince warning that ae is foregoing Completed manhood. 
SO0Me 01 the richest tood for the intellect. Kut for HIGHER EDUCATION AND PRAUCTIQAL LIFE, 
the ordinary boy or girl, without eccentric notions, But, !tinally, we are told that this.higher equca- 


the Whole full course at our best, high. <cuools 15 tion leads farther and farther away from practli- 


none 100 broad and complete. al life, It ist to he sure, in the Sense in 
But, it will he eaid, 1s tnere not danger of making ach welately heard Iu, 80 well explainet, name- 
our boys Supertictal by covering too much ground ? ly, that the educated man 18 likely to preter gome 


| No; 01 at least not nearly 50 much danger as of protessio0n Which requires.a difficult apprentice - 


making them narrow by covering too Vittte. In Ship, rather than g0mMe manual trade WAen re- 


; the one case you only. at most create a remote quires but an easy one. But if the statenaent, is 


possIbility of their being snpernctal ; for they may. understoo0d to mean that the higher education un» | 


if they choose, and most of them will go on deep- is] 

ening their knowledge On all these $UDjects _ ou_ = ogy eg of he? nn =" 
throughout their whole life, In the other case tical.” $0 far as the 8tatement tnplies that 
you force them to be narrow, for they will never the Higher education leads the boy further 
Sus8pect the existence of the great world of ideas and, further, from the necessity of belng con- 


| IyIng beyond their own attenuated education, fined to the choice of any one particular kind of 


We heard from this platform the other day a tical 00, as ! : 
most striking comparison drawn between educa- raowegy Life, It latrag. © & AT, © be PR 
tion and an cdifice. of three connected. parts—a ents where there is the most weartzome ex- 


' central bulldiug with its two wings. The Henditure of force for the least result in 8oclety, 


analogy was ner: Aut : : 
26d the xorcentes ot it. £8 TRE wh ts my ang wy _ Y _ r- = rome 4 on 
we need to be particularly warned against one |' BO Cen education and practical ugeruiness, the 


+ That it is better to complete either one of these dugtry that serves s0clety, whether of the back, 


wings, $0 making at least **a habitable abode for c . "> : 
man,” than to merely lay the foundations of all E_anGs OO OT” FE. 
—_ _y 4 CY - we had better g1ve a | they not equally practical and equally honorable, 
20y a complete tramning in gome one direction— | gs yeing both necessary to the existence of clvi.- 
OED _ _ ry the philos0 Ry 1zed 80ciety ? 

rather than glye Nim Luc , beginnings 0! All these. | Nor can we admit that high education even of 
_ _ be An for 0s one Son TION itself alone leaves a man without any profession 
Th C bd Mo roq tt cage ty Une analogy. } ghort of: that one attainable by 80 few—that of 
AT RE HaRY 1 80 far as 1t 18 Car- | the original thinker and philosopher, For there 
OonGIed in Th SY o0l, FL, A ly } js one profession which is too commonty left, out 
- o toe of 10un ' og N al 1s PIe- |! of gccount in svch discussjons, - It, is that, of 1tv- 
OG A "I PUTPOSE | . bis EE was. de- | jng as an educated man in whatever walk of life. 
rag _ —_ —_ e VS ing during | That is a protession which mcludes all others. 
TR fee nes expected to. |! ror the practice of tit the college, the broad, gen- 
, 26 WOW ve a Sad MISIOTUUNC TOT ANY ONe of US TO | | exa1 education, is Itselt the professional 8cho01, 
be compelled to take the public education, which | | It. is reOver. a veritable bread and butter 
18 glven us in youth, and Stop at that, and make | | Profess on,” it one choses to clallenge it on that 
that our * habitable abode.” That would, indeed, | | Bren ee erples, if 
Ve No SUCH STATELY PRIACH as Was eloquently de- || one gets twice as much compensation as the 
picted to our imagination. No; we have a life- }' other, merely by virtue of his being an educa- 
time in WHICH t6 complete our building ; and Pre- | tag "man, is  i6 not literally true that 
cisely what we ask of public education 1s to lay | the difference ls paid precisely for the 


for us a broad and generous toundation, with just ft - education ? Besides, money 1s not, by any means, | 


as INANy Bold COrner-Stones as We have. Strength | the only wage for Which men work. They work 

Le Seb 1D PLACE, - : for esteem, and honor, and influence, and enlarged 

THE UNLVERSITY COURSE, Su ities. And in these wages, as well as in 

What 1 have said of High Schook courses the simpler wage of money, the world does con- 

is equally true of the Umvyorsity cours, The - Stantly reward with bread, and that, too, of the 

need is thy "Y p Jihere! ipeted at Hines wheat, the Services of educated labor. 

> — — A4HE SELF INTEREST OF THE STATE TO SUPPORT ITS 

narrow and techaical. For four years, at least, HIGH 8CHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 


after the High SCh90l course ts tinished; there 
Should be an opportunity for every one Who is ML! kn og DC OI 
far-seelng and patient enough to take advantage the yigh Schools to the University, and beyond 
over WD D {a6 Lian Intellect has yet extended gjignal scheols. It is the” merest 8elf-inter- 
its coNJuests. The essenttal danger here, as in ogg and selt-protection 80 to do. So far 
-as before, better be narrow and deep than broad 14 js tits highest interest. to get him educated. 17 
ang Shallow, we may reply that that is any 8uch alternative were possible he had better, 
50 Certain,” wven It Unere were any 'orthe interest of society, make worse 8hoes and 
Such neces8ary alternative, remember it 1s | 6 more of a man, He had better raise fewer 
ing of, The graduating "student has not |, pop as we look out on Soctety, what defect do 
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- completed his intelleetual journeyingr yet. In- |! we find tm people? It is not, that they do not get 


duced, he has only emnmenced it, What le needs th er -"c 3 Th: l 
efr work done VVel enough, but It 18 That they 

many 02.05, Rrgears, is fe winomng of Bis Nold | 2D Eiaees-WD vec amount to enough. / Take the 
of viston, that he mayfee Whither to journey; |" question nearer home: what fault have we to 
gliinpses and vistas of tar off reaches of attain- with our own companions and friends? 
ment ; vislons Or those *© Shining table lands afar,” | 17, jt not that they fail to manage thor 
to which hls whole le here, and maylap bere- | technical purguits well enough. 1t is that they 
7 themsclves are lacking: one in Judgment; an- 
But, in fact, there is no $UCh alternative of nar- | other ty tmagination; another 1n comprehensive 
rowness or Shatlowness. The narrow man cannot | roaurn. Take tt closer 8t1ll: what fault have we 
be deep in these days. Before one goes far into any | to gnd with ourselves { Is it that we were not 
Subject he finds that ſurther progress depends 0n | taught our particular trades better, .or_is it uot 
insight into $0Me other subject, Beginning with | rather an unavaliing 80rrow that the hest possl- 
mathematics where the relations are all of the | hyyties of us were not developed before it was t00 
Simplest sgort, those of quantity, this is least, ob- late? There is probably not one of us but keenly 


; Servable. But the higher we go into more Com- | feels that he belongs to that class whom the 
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lex studies, the truer It decomes that progress is ÞF ; mu miheg. GPennle | 
possible without extensive knowledge of other | COpMY parcon denoribes: , - epic of, Whom 


bn, 41 tl the highest Study of all, 80ciology, de- | wphijs, then, is What the State most needs, and 


2 the complete knowledge of every other | what gociety most needs—the nighest develop- 


Sludy—art, sclence, philosophy and all. AN at- | ment tor the individual. Well for him who can get 
tempb at parrow depth, theretore, defeats 1t8elf. | that education, which will lead him, not away Aa 
The totality of truth is a round sphere ; and from practical life, but to a point of perfected powe 
Whatever point we $8trike down towards the com- Where he may take his Choice of many honorable 
mon centre, we find the lines conve ing towards Services, and may choose the highest Service 
other radil. Our course must either include these | Which it 1s th him to do. And well for that State 
OUer COurses, or Musy Darrow and narrow itself | which is tar-geeing enough to freely offer 8uch an 


till it 18 attenuated to nothing, while it has . 
Scarcely more than dipped beneath the Surface, Rca0n 10, HISPICoVer of Its youth will enter 


THE LIMIT OF A FREE LIBERAL EDUCATION, The Higher Education Section. 


But, to what extent Should this broaa. liberal 'erv of Prof — 

education be furnished freely by the State? If A" _ = _ mo . s COD SIlI's lecture Wm 
education 1s a life-long process, where $hall the & SECLON OL HIgNt! 10D, a general dis- 
line be drawn beyond Which the tndividual |} cussion Sprung up. 

must pursue It for himselt ? The line Should be The following important resolutlon was 
drawn just where nature has drawu 1t—two adopted, after consderable debate. 

lines 1n truth, but Whey precigely Colncide. Free Resolved, That the Regents of the University of Cali- 
public education should extend, namely, over the || fornia be and arc hereby recommended to grant upon 
period of rapid growth and development, thar is, ppticaie to Principals of High Schools and- pri 
rovided the proper use 18 made of the oppor- |} Yate academies authority to i880e to their pupils a cer- 
unity, till about the age of 24 or 25; an tificate of titness 40 enter the University, which cer- 


d, [| SRoatc nr | | 
(hat amounts 10 the zam® thing,) Ul the Self” || Wheats wil outtle he applieant 10 onto] githout an 


Cc'illture of the indvidual, Which Is an in- ; irectly frem High  _ 
tiroot  xervics_ 10. 500letY, Con'LCt. with. the {| HR rate Wat econ and Kean 
duty of some direct gervice to $0ciety ; that js, || by a spe cial examination, 
again, provided proper use 1s made of the oppor- | , , Later in the se8810n the gubject of pringing all 
tunity, till about the age of 24 or 25, Till £1 or 22 |} the Colleges and higher s8chools of the State into 
the youth shLould have the general education gf |{ Perfect accord with the University, was brought 
=o ee, or workbo hf goo 45 LTP years I} up !or aiscus810D, 
aiterwartd Tor Speclal tratning 1h the Professional |} AN EFFORT TO BE MADE TO HARMONIZE HIGH SCHOOLS 
-— a2 um ow! not ny _ o_ of AND THE UNIVERSITY. mae 7" 
. e s only need 1s e all fit , a 
Milnves to bo the tront nomvieaatel 07 oe t jj A motion was made that a committee of tive 
farmer takes his colt, at 8x months old and |{ >* 2PPUpted, whose duty It 'Sha1l be to present a 
b him tn to bard work at the plow, 80 as to || 142 foF bringing about a proper, harmontous and 
the perfect animai that might have been Satisfactory co-relation of all the Colleges under 
herearter? And 8hall we treat the lower antmals || £2 1eadership of the Univergity. The resolution | 
With more far-sIghted wisdom than our own 80ns || 25 2OL preented in writing, but the foregoing 1s | 
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The expregsion of the debate was to the effect 
that the Committee should report the resgult of 
their labors at the next meeting of the Teachers? 
Institute, which wil take place before the Legts- 
lature COnVenes., 

Mr. Fitzgerald believed that the plan-could he 
cartled out $0 that all colleges could do their 
work without antagonism. Our conditions here, 
he Said, demand some Such co-relation of Schools, 
Then all diplomas may come within the gupervis- 
lon of the University. The idea is to tone up all 
ihese anftitutions and 50 elevate the University, 
In reply to an inquiry by Prof. Kellogg, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald $atd it would require a Board of Ex- 
aminers Independent Ot the University, 
To make the University of California the 
exponent of the higher culture of the 
State was the prominent idea. To carry 
it out, it would be necessary to harmonize and 
cons0liaate the scattcred and conflicting forces 
of education. up 

'The selection of the Comniittee was by the rul- 
ing of the Chairman, Mr, Fitzgerald, entrusted to 


| the section. 


The following gentlemen were elected to Ccon- 
«titute the Committee : Jobn Le Conte, Pregi- 
dent of the University; O. P. Fitzgerald, Profess0r 
McChesney, Oakland; A. S. Gibbons, S2nla Clara, 
W.'T. Reed, San Francisco; Professor Brewer, San, 
Mateo, and Professor Kellogg, State UniversIty. 

The discnsxion of Professor Sill's lecture was 
next, in order under the rules. The necessity of 
publishing it in full was talked of. Mr. Fitzger- 
41d thought it ought to be published in pamphiet 
form, or in the Bulletin, All the Professors agreed 
that if 1t, was published in the Bul/etin it, would 
70 to the classes they wanted to reach. The dis- 
c8Si0n was terminated by the announcement 
that the hour bad arrived for adjournment. 


THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SECTIONS, 


In the Primary and Grammar sections the rooms 
were densely packed with attentive teachers, who 
:e6Med to take a deep and active interest in the 
in the Grammar oy well as _—_— 
mary Department, very ee ene ork Dela the 
end and aim of these sections, everything else 
rave way to its introduction, and $0 the time did 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Professor John Le Conte on ** Tho 


Relation of the High Schools 


to the University.”” | 


nob.drag uor the tnterest lag rom the  opeutng 


s + 
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Function of High Schooks and Stndies which 


Y 


- 


more time to be devoted to the higher branches 
{In tne Univer8Ity course js every year becoming 
More and more urgent; indeed, It is now pressing 
upon us with fearful reatlty, The demand may be 
met In two Wayh: 15r, By prolonging the 
course Im the niversity from four years 
Say, 0 five or 8Ix years; 8econd, by delegating 
more Of the elementary instruction to the high 
Schools, Under existihg circumstances, It seems 
'to me that the gecond is the only feastble method 
br meeting the difficulty. Nearly all the ele- 
mentary branches, which now occupy the first 
year -of the University course, might, be 
transferred to the Iigh schools, thus adding 


| Of the University, And it, seems to me that, 
under the guidance of competent instructors, 
| these elementary branches could be better taught 
in the high Schools than in the Universlty, be- 
cause—tirst, more-thme could be devoted to them ; 
and $econd, becanse the methods of Instructions 
uv these branches are now more In consonance 
with the general style of teaching in the former 
Than in the latter. 

TUDIES WHICH MAY BE DELEGATED TO THE HIGH 


SCHOOLS, 


To be more $8peciflc, It geems to me that the 
lementary mathematics and all the elementary 
English branches might, with propriety, be dele- 
ated to the high schools. In the mathematics, 
his would include the whole of algebra and the 
whole of geometry, both -plane and s8o0lid. 
The elementary English branches might i1n- 
plude—Viret, what may be termed Prac- 
tical Rhetoric as modernly understood, for 
2xample, of the scope of Hart's larger 
work and that of Paine, rather than that of 
hately. Second—Historlcal $8ketch of the Eng- 
Ush language—i1ts component. parts, 1ts structure, 
as in the Word Analysls, etc. hird—A beglnning 
of the 8tudy of English literature—that Is, 8ome 
acquaintance with our best writers. Fourth— 
Some practice in the art ot speaking; and Fifth— 
Training in the art of expression of ideas 
Or ecmpositlon. The aelegation of these 


vzULdies to the High Schools implies, of course, a - 


7nat youths who quit the'primary schoo 

atvided into two classes, namely, those "I AY we 
able to devote only two years and those who c ne 
afford to glve five years to turther 8tudy, it W Rn 
Gecided that there should be two kinds of. mia}. 
Class Schools; the one to have a two Years” cours. 
and the other a course of five years. The fr ome? 
were designated the lower middle class, and the 
latter the upper middle class 8chnols, - 
Schools are naturally, those from which the most 


; 4mportant results are 10 be expected. In these 


nearly a whole year for the higher 8hudies | 


Schools the 8tudies are elements of mathema 

mechanics, physics, chemistry, natural « war 40 
eography, history and the Dutch language, and. 
n addition, drawing, 2ymnastics, and s0in84es 


| of political economy ; wen - come the foreign lan- 


Corresponding elevation of the standard of admis- ' 


810n to the Untversity, I am aware that it, would 


not be expedient to do this unless the high <2hools 
are fully prepared to 1mpart the most thorough 


Instruction 1n them, Under our present standard 


Of admisslon, the want of a thorough preparation 
In the elementary branches of knowledge 1s 
One of the most Serious ftmpediments to 
The successful progres of s&stadents in 
Tie Univyersity, This Is true tin relation . to 
the elementary mathematics; and the difficulty 


a! — Still more embarassing in regard to the elemen- 


ary :English branches, such as reading, . writ- 
Ing and grammar. But it 1s time that steps 
Should be taken 0 jnitiate 80me improvement in 
this direction. It may not be practicable to in- 
augurate at once the proposed scheme 1n all its 
completeness, for I am aware that it will be diffi- 
Cult, if not lmpossIble for the country schools 
to prepare 8tudents for Lthe' higher $tandard 
whict is demanded. Nevertheless, if any pro- 
gress Is to be realized, a beginning must be made, 
and we 100k to the high schools as the proper 
Channel through which the advanced steps are to 
Þec taken. The change will .require time. Pro- 
gresslve evolution in educational matters must 
necessarily be Slow. Nothing can be accom- 
pLnes by paroxysmal efforts. Persistent action 

ward a recognized, well-defined end 1s alone 
effective, If every year 80me portion of these 


| elementary branches. coutd be delegated to the 


may be Delegated to them—The Aigher ' High 8chools, the difficulties would gradually be 


* ficilency 


Educational System of Holland 
Compared with our own 
High Schools - Final 
Adjourninent of 
the Conven- 
tion.” 


The State Educational Convention met againlin 
Lincoln Grammar School yesterdaiy afternoon, 
With Vice President Dudley C.' Stone in the chalr, 
On motion of Mr. McChesney of Oakland a 

Committee consisting of MeChesney, Leggett and 
Carapbell of Oakland was appointed to collect, 
Qata and facts about labor 8chools, and report at 
The State Educational Convention next year 

Profess80r John Le C-nte, President, of the U 

";, C # - 4 nts 
veratly of CAO a, was then introduced, and 
AY od, "ng paper—the last of the gories 
Satiog') ..evious to the opening of the Con- 

Relatis,o of the High Schools to the Uni. 

versity, 

In the very brief paper which 1 propose 8ubmit- 
ting to your congslderation, all allusion to the 
Questlon of the right or expediency of the State 
nndertaking the conduct of the hlgher education 
1s discarded. In California it 1s no longer a ques- 
tion—it 1s an accomplished tact, The State has 
Organized a Scheme of free education, from the 
bp through the Gramraar Schools, 
and the High Schools up to the Untverstty, We 
have, therefore, to accept the heme as 4 fact, 
and the only question with us 15, © How it can b& 
taost efficiently carried out.” \ 

FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS, 

The MIgh Schools are intended to sunply a don- 
he function; first, or Supplementing pe MR of 
the Grammar Schools, and second of preparing 
z3tudents for the * nigher culture” of the Uni: 
vers|ty, Restricting myselt to the second nead 
[t 1s evidently es8Sential that the course of pre- 
__ in he Ig! ouoole $0114 be properly 
co-ordinate W © Terms of admission 
University. ny 

Without further preliminary remarks, I beg 
leave to 8nbmit for your consideration, in what 
respect and in what extent the High Schools 
Might aid the efficiency of the Univers!ty as a 
Means of 8 culture as well as of greater pro- 

chnitchal education, The neeq of 
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removed, and a higher standard of education 
76 eventually be established throughout the 
ale, 


| WHAT IT 18 DESIRED STUDENTS SHOULD KNOW 


WHEN ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY, 


It is oO desiranle that all students, 
both literary and sctentific, should before enter- 


' 1ng the Untverslty have ome knowledge of Latin 
/ And of one or more of the modern languages ; and 


Jt 18 no less a des|deratum that they Should know 
enough of elementary physlcs, cnemistry and 
natural history to render them familiar with the 
terms and some of the fundamental facts of those 
Sciences, But the acquirements and the costly 
BOPEINENe required for imparting accurate and 
efficient instruction in these branches induce me 
to forbear pressIng this point under existing cir- 
Cunstances, Many years must elapse before 
many of our Schools would be prepared to under- 
take this work, We must 100k facts s8quarely in 
the face. It 18 unquestionably true that we are 
far behind the nations of Europe in the extent, 
and thoroughness of the preparation required 
for the higher courses Of the Universtty. 
Let us not deceive ourselves with the 
tatal deluston that the gcheme of educa- 
tion in our Country has already obtained 
the culmination of excellence, Rather let us rec- 


conize and acknowledge the fact that Europe iT 
| far in advance of 18 in all that pertains to haigher 


equcation; and, moreover, that unless we are 
able to place ourselves abreast of the most ad- 


; vyanced nations we shall most assuredly be out-- 
Stripped 1D the race of civilization. 


EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


A recent report, on the schools of Hollany puts 
us in possesslon of some interesting facts bearing 
upon the potnt under congslleration., In Holland 
there are three degrees ofeducation, viz., LIOmary, 


Middle and Supertor. The Primary embraces alt 


SChools Intended for chlldren from 81x to twelve 
years of age. The Superior 1ncludes the gymna- 
$14, and the Uniyerstties, where the 8tudy of 
ancient languages occupies the tirst place. All 
SChools andacadamies not included In the one or 
the other of these categorles constitute the 
Middle Class equeation. These Middle, Class 
SChools In Holland correspond in 8cope with what 
1s desirable in the High Schools 1n this State. 

In 1862 Mr. Thorbecke, the Minister of 
the Interior, pregented a Dill which was 
passee into a law at the beginning of 1868, the 'ob- 
ject of which was to insure a suitable education 
tor y people who were not obliged to learn 
Þuasiness before the age of from 14 to 17 years, 
and for whom a deeper and wider lnstruction- is 
neces8ary than that which is obtained in the 
mrimary sChools. Setting out, rrom the principle 


oy 


CALIFORNIA, 


Og mo nr 


| guages—French, German and English, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND. 


The 8uccess of these Higher Schools has been 
astonishing—far surpassIng all expectations, 
The State 18 obliged to maintain only five of these 
Higher Schools, and yet, at the present time, there 
Is no town In Hciland having a population of 
above 15,000 which bas not tits Higher School in 
full operation. These schoo1s are not entirely free. 
The State provides a subsidy of about one-thira of 
the annual expense; a school ree of about $25 a 
year for each pupil! furnishes another third, and 
the town makes up the balance or remaimng 


from among those who bave certificates of having 
as8sed the examinations required by the law. 
ut, the bearers of certoin academic degrees are 
exempted from these examinations. Hence, for 
The mathematical anda phystcal sclences, the 
greater part of the candidates are ſormer #tulents 
of the universIties. These are generally young 
aoctors of sclence who have taken a high place. 
After an experience or thirteen years the com- 
Plete success-0f these e£cho0ls in Holland isuni- 
versally acknowledged. Nevertheless they have 
been the object of much aaverse criticism. 
First—It has been objected that, it is a mistake 
to found a g2stein of education which Bas nvy 


| Greek and Lalin as its basts.” To this It is replied 


*« that thege schools are not intended to produce 
8cholars, orators and sStatesmen. For these there 


15 the gymnasium and the untveisity, Moreover, 
it has never Freen proved that the profound study 


of a modern foreign language cannot, as mental 
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found practicable as yet to bring about this re- | 


—_— 


| most of the pupils never expect to enter th 


ymnastics, take the place of a Study of a dead 
anguage; besides, the Greeks, who are repre- 
s£ented as having left us models of literature 
and philosophy, never $tudicd a dead language.” 

Second—1It 1s also objected that the programme 
2s over-loaded—too many things are taught. This 
Objection might have been urged in 1866 and 1862 ; 
Þut now the experience of thirteen years has dem- 
onstrated its futility. The merchants of Holland, 
formeriy maintained that a man ot business has 
nothing to do with science, that 1t was rather an 
embarassment than otherwise. They now receive 
with open arms any young man having no other 
Tecommendation than that of having studied 
in one of the middle class schools. Moreover, they 
Say that at the. end of tive or s8Ilx weeks the 
new-ccmer 18 more usetul to them than the ma- 
Jority of their 01d employees grown gray in har- 
1e88. 

And, finally, many pupils of these scnools, hav- 
Ing acquired a taste tor tire mathematical and 
Physical sclences, nave entered untversities, fre- 
= x1 Surpassing thovse Who come from Gynmna- 
S812. 

THE LESSONS TAUGPT Us BY THE VIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM OF HOLLAND 
It is candidly admitted that while the 81ccess 
Of these s8Chools has been complete, yet that ex- 

erience has $hown that there 1s much room for 
mprovement. Thus, it would be much better It 
the course of &udy in them could be prolonged to 
Six years instead of five, But It has nov been 


form. Such 1s a briet outline of the s8cheme 
which has been adopted in Holland, and of the 
Tegsults which have actually been Secured 
in furnishing the middle classes of Society 
with an education adapted to the wants - of 
an advancing civiization, The lesson which It 
furnishes ts instructive to us, and s8woald not be 
1lost. The 8uccess has obytously heeu due to two 
clreumstances, viz.: First, the- organization of a 
Scheme which, without disturbing old estab- 
H8hed educational mstitutions, wet a4 demand of 
modern civilization ; and second, the employment 
of thoroughly competent instrructors. The 1m- 


he higher 


third. The town. councils appoint the teachers , 


Portance of {hls second cireumstance—the Secur- | 


Securing of competent teachers—in the SUC- 


cessful operation of $uchi a Scheme, Can- 
not be over-exlimated. Indeed, in the ab- 
Sence of it, every $Samilar project must 


It will be noticed that the ele- 
ments of gclence constitute a distinguishing 
feature in the prozramme 0r_stndics In these 
Schools, It can hardly be denied that the meth- 
ods or insruction inthe elementary branches of 
Science have not as yet been organized into any 
definite and recognized 58system, Such As 
has 40ng+ been established 10 relation to 
the «elasslcsl &stugies, Hence, very 1ew 
teachers are ſamillar with the methods of 
teaching $8clence, and are frequently dismayed 
at the very idca of having gnch a task lmposed 
upon them. In England, no lezs than 1n the 
nitea States, this will long continie to be a most 
gerious  difficuity in the way or the SUCCCS8Ful 
teaching of phys!cal 3clence mUnne higher $Ch0018, 
The s8ag:&fons Hollanders seem to have overcome 
the aifffenty by «ecuring the Services Of the 
young MOrtgrs In SeLence WHO WAVE dighingulzued 
/bemgelvegat te Univergitics, ih 6 
THE H1GH SCHOOL Of CALIFORNIA AND THE HIGHEN 
SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND COMPARED, | 


These higher 8cn0018 of Holland arr analogon! 
Lo our High Schools in one important Pal am 9 
viz, that they are not intended exchzlvery © 


teeders of the Universities, On the cOnventd'! 


versities, Nevertheless, as the 8ySLem of gore 
ed, the tendency Will naturally be that 4 Migher 
number of pupſls will scek to master 09 anon 
$tudies Of the University. It; 1s therets! B- thes? 
that, except for the students in the cans n im- 
higher 8eb00ls are destined to constitl the Unt- 
portant item in furnishing students 107 


necessarlly fails 


Mn 
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. YEerfEILES, 


In our own State the High Schools Should 90C- 
cupy a <Eimilar posttion. Indeed, they 8hould 
hold a Closer and more intimate relation to the 
[[niversity, corresponding to the time-honored 
Gymnasla of Europe. The organization of our Uni- 
yersity recognizes an aggregation of distinct Col- 
leves, Consisting of a College of Letters and 8ev- 
eral Colleges of Science, Henee the times of ad- 
1misst0n cannot be identical. Moreover, under 
existing clreumsrances, the time devoted to the 
preparation of students for entering the classlcal 
C0lege- aust be far greater than that required 
fr those entering either of the Colleges of 
Science. This mneguality is unavoidable. The 
st1dent who aspires to be an accomplished 8Cholar 
rust expect to devote a greater time to the 
croundwork] of preparation, than the student 
who prepares for a technical edgucation. Both 
classes Of Students Should take rank as intelligent 
2nd educated citizens, and be able to express 
their thoughts with clearness and perspicuity ; 
11t the scholar 1s supposed to have gone deeper 
into the phillosophy of literature. Doudtless, 
if the teaching of the elements of scijence 
c011d be delegated to the schools, the time de- 
voted to preparation would be more nearly equal- 
7ed., But, it is very questionable whether in this 
age and in this Country .any Procrustean $SysSiem 
is practicable or would he tolerated any length Of 


time 1f it were lpaugurated, 
TRE UNIVERSITY AND ITS DESTINY, 
With us freedom of study, of thought and of 


life $hould be the first principle; and 
the highest possible Opportunities of learn- 
ing $hould be jolned to it. Let the 


University be a great centre of intellectual 
activity; ani let it educate by stimwlating and 
then teaching—novot by imposing tasks, The idea 
of founding such an institution amidst nature 
of this western coast, on the margin of the mys- 
terions Pacific, and out of the reach of the old 
and obstinate conseryatism of the East, is in it- 
Self inspiring, 

But, on the other hand, we must not forget that 
from its very nature the growth of Such an insti- 
futon musTt be slow. It must to a great extent 
firs; create the very want which it 1s 
intended to meet, It wil require time 
and culture, and that culture the Uni- 
versity must -itself mainly $8upply, to ed- 
able our people to appreciate the broad views and 
lofty aims of its founders in providing an institu- 
tlon which is to furnish not amusement to the 
multitude, but within its prescribed sphere the 
_ nutriment to the best minds of the commu- 
nity. 

After President Le Conte had concluded the 
reading of his paper, a brief lecture On geogra- 
phy, 11lustrated by diagrams on the blackboard, 
was given by Protessor Norton. Mr. Hatch, alss, 
delivered an address on the subject of ** School 
Secularization.” 

A regolation of thanks to the various 1iecturers 
Wi0- had favored the Convention, was adopted 
Unanimously. 

A resolation indorsing the adoption of the 8ys- 
tem of 8chool papocti0n as now enforced in Eng- 
11nd was adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned to mect in One 

'from lazt Monday. 
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The, Amunl Election of Teachers Disnn. 
proved by Resolation—* Gught the State 
bo Support any but Primary Schools,” 

Yesterday afternoon; A, L, Mann, Principal of 

[lo Boys! High School; read a paper on © The 

Place of the High Schools,” before the State £d- 

warional Convention, in Lincoln School, in which 

le 841d 1% 1s obvious enough that the High School 


| belongy between the Grammar School and the 


| (Liversity, He alluded regretfully to the de- 
| *IeNCY Of the Junlor Classes of the High Schools 
| "mathematics. The course of mental arlthme- 
| [2 5hould be entirely remodeled, Fully one-half 
| 0 the Grammar Schools! text-books are In ad- 
| Vance of those 8Chools, and only fitted for the 
| Hizh Schools, especlally those treating of theoret- 
| WH arithmetic and grammar. The slady of the 
| Llasstcs should be preceded by the study of the 
Unglish language, There 1s yet much about our 
Plc 8chool s8ystem that is rude and provincial. 
He referred to an effort made by the 1ast Leglisla- 
ture to abolish the Grammar Schools, The prop- 
erl'y Of all Should be taxed for the elementary ed- 
LOition of our children. For every dollar given 
by the State to railroads, hundreds should be given 
0 the public 8chools, and for every acre of ground 
UOnated to corporations, SQuare miles. 8$hould be 
g1ven to 8chools, The absence of men of educa- 
lon from the arena of politics ts proportionate to 
le Inereasing vyenallty of our public officers, He 
Cenied that the children who attend the High 
N11001 are the children of the rich, The argu- 
Ment 18 frequently made that the rich pay for the 
Support of the Primary Schools as well as that of 


—— 


[le High Schools, 

Al evening s8es810n Was als0 held, in which the 
lollowing resolution was presented by Mr. Swett, 
antafter constderable digcussl0n was ax : 

. Reanlved, {-barbarons cnstom of elect- 
iD en tt the Se eht to be abolished in- all 


public schools that are con tinued during ten months 
In the year, 
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AN adgdaress was als0 read by Professor Leggett 
on *Schoal Supervision,” after which the Conyen- 
ton adjourned until this morning, 


To-Day's Proceedings. 
The State Educational Conventfon raet n the 
Lincoln As8embly Hall at 9 0'clock this moruing, 
Presldent 4A nferson in the chair, 


SE I Irs Anne 91h, 


On motion of "Mr. Swett the reading o! the 
minures of the previous meeting were dispensed 


witÞb. 
A motion was made by Mr. Kennedy of Santa 


Clara that a committee of three be appointed on 
ihe permanent organization of a State Teachers” 
As80cClatlon. The motion was carrieq, and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Kennedy of Santa Clara, 
Prof, Legget and Mr. Moore of San Francisco. 
The Committee were Ilnstructed to report to- 
morrow, 

Mr, Kennedy offered the following resolution : 
F Reaoeyed, Thet A gramprnntiogs 00S be 

ONAaucte 3 NEACr as Þ CavLvio uj7 
contained in the toxt books. oh - 5 

Mr. Kennedy $a1ld, In 8upport of his resolution, 
that the object was to lop off some of the gupertiu- 
ities which were attached to the questions sent 
out by the State Board of Examiners. He thought 
the Examiners Should be as Closely con- 
fined to the text books as posslble, As 
the President intimated yesterday, it 8eetas 
that the object of the State Board was to rule 
out all the young teachers, and rorm as it were a 
*'Teachers' Ring,” As for himselt and otker old 
teachers who held Hfe certificates, it made no dlf- * 
ference, but he thought it was an outrage to in- 
flict Such a 1nass of Supertiuous nonsense upon the 
young teachers. 

Mr. McClymer of Petaluma opposed the res01lu- 
tion, because he thought that any intelligent per- 
$0 Who read the newspaper3 0uZzht to be able t5 
answer the questlons in geography Which were 
gent out. 

Vrofessor Legget als0 Opposed the resolution. 
He thought that to tle down the examiners to the 
text books would have the effect of causing more 
catch questions to be propounded. There has 
been a great deal salid upon the snbJect ot the 
questions sent out by the Board that might have 
been left unsatd. 

Mr. McChesney inquired whether the ex- 
aminers were to be contingd to questions in the 
books or to the principles found in the books, 

Mr. Kennedy replied that they were, 

Mr. McChesney then wanted the author of the 


resolution to point out one question in the 1ast 


few years which was not founded upon the prin- 
Ctples Iatd down in the text-oooks. He knew that 
there were teachers In this Siate that sent revi- 
larly to the East for new books on geography and 
other 8ubjects, 80 as to be prepared to answer 
the questions. He asserted that the Board ran- 
Sacked all the encyclopcedias to get up questions 
for no other purpose than to pu :zie teachers. 

Mr. Svwett said he did not wish to be insulted as 
One of the State Examiners. He $aid that he had 
been preparing questions for the last twenty 
years, and he could say emphatically that he had 
not ransacked new books nor 014 ones to get up 
puzzZUNg questions. 

Profees80r Allen of the Normal School sald that 
he had prepared a great many anestions, and he 
resented the ass8ertions of Mr. Kennedy, 

Mr. Swett moved that the further consldera- 
tion of the resoluiion be postponed until to-MoOor- 
row. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Anderson s8aid that he wished to set him- 
SEM right before the teachers present, He had 
been represented as charging the Board of Exami- 
ners With corruption, 1h peddling out the ques- 
tions.. He contended that what he did say was 
that Mr, Swett had offered a reward of $590 for 
information that would lead to the detection of 
any person who had peddled out the questions. He 
contended that he had been misrepresented by the 
reporters, He $ald that he had known the mem- 
bers of the Board of Examiners for a great many 
years, and they were * a1] honorable men,” For 


one he was far from tlmputing any dizhonest . 


acts 10 members of the Board. He had intended 
to convey the idea that it was ftmposstble to pre- 
vent persons from getting -hold of the answers. 
It was the s8ystem ne attacked, and not the men. 

Mr, Swott invited the primary teachers present 
to accompany him on a viskt to the Mint. 

Ab this juncture a little 81de s8c2ne occurred 
which is not apt to be recorded in the minutes of 
the proceedings of the Convention, During a 
briet 1ntermisslon Mr, Anderzon, the pre- 
Siding officer, approached the reporters' Sand 
and dernnanded a retraction of the state- 
ment credited to him 1n the report of yesterday's 
proceedtngs, in which he charged the State Board 
of Education with corrupt practices. Mr. Ander- 
£0n's demand was rerased on tac grounds that the 
published report, was true, no:withstandtng the 
tact that the demand was accompanied by a tureat 
ginbecoming a teacher of the young, It is under- 
Stood that Mr. Anderson's Charge Of yesterday 
and his open denial of 1t to-day, will be made the 
guÞject or the Convention's conslderation to-mor- 
row. 


=== 


The Convention then lNstened to the address of | 


Prof,” Kellogg, His subject was: © Ought the 
State to support any but Primary Schools 2” 


_——_———_ 


Pr oceedings ef the Division on Higher Edu- 
catiou—Kegolutions Adopied. 


The members of the Section of Higher Equea-® 


tion were called to order by 7resident Fitzgerald, 
at, the close of A, L. Mann's lecfrure, at 3 0'clock 
vesterday efternoon, in the Assembly Ball of the 
Lincoln School. The reading, oft the minutes of 


the previous meeting was dispensed with, Mr. 
Mann, the Chairman of the Committee on Regolu- 
tions, appointed at the morning 5esslon Tor the 
purpose of embodying the results of the discus- 
Slons of the section, reported a seriles of four res- 
ee yp which were read by the Secretary, as 

0 WS: o 

Resolved, That the University should require for 
aGmisson to any of its colleges 8nch preparation in 
the branches usually tznght. in High Scoools, as 8hall 
make 1t necessary for a etudent to remain at least two 
years in a High School after graduating from a Gram- 
war School. * 

” 


| 


* 
: 
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ſtesolved, That the ancient and modern languages 
are proper and legitimate elements mw a High Sehool 
course of study, and when required by & snflicient 
Dumber of pupils are entitled to equat gonsideration 
With the zciences and mathematics. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this seotion of the 
Convention that a radical Change is needed in theo 
manner of teaching the modern languages in the pub» 
hic schools:; that the 8ystem of Lanabert Laurer of Bos 
ton, of using the lanrvnage to be taught as a medium 
for imparting the same etudies purened in English 
classes of tho same grade, instead of making 1tth» 
gubject of stuty, meets our cordial indorsement, and 
combines efficiency with economy of time and money, 
and that we recommend 1t in the formation of new 
clazes to all interested in the progress of education. 

Res80(ved, That the attempt to combine practical in- 
8truction in azricultural and mechanical pursuits 
with the course of study purzned in our public inxt;- 
tutions of learning, except for purposes of illuztration 
Or experiment, 18 erronevus in theory and a ſailur: 
In practice, 

In relation to the first resolution Mr, Mann 81d; 1t, 
Is 0ur province to indicate our feelings and wWishes 
in regard to the University. It would be [mprac- 
Licable to set the 8tandard t00 high. The stand- 
ard is already sSufticlently high in the Classical 
Department, and we have the assurance that, it 
Will be raised in the Literary Department. Let us 


| Pepartment may ralse its Standard also, 


— 


*... haart 


| 


express our wisk in Convention that the Sclentitio 


The 
res801ution was adopted. 

Professor Pioda Said in relation to the second 
reg0lution that it was the unanimous verdict of 
the Faculty of the University that modern lan. 
guages ought to be made subjects of examination 
ror those entering the Untversity, but that 1t was 
conslderea bad policy to ins1st upon 1t at present, 
He thought that it 8hould not be left optioaal, 
but should be made obligatory upon the High 
Schools to pursue the 8tndy of modern languages. 

Mr, Mann thought that the object of the res0lu- 
tion was 10 express & $ense ot the importance 
and dignity of thoge udies, and that it would 
not be wise to inake the 8tudy obligatory on all 
the high schlools on account of their yarious 
Stages of development, His idea was to place 
these studies oh a par With sclence and the clas- 
SICS, 

Mr. Towle objected that this resolutton involved 


the gqnestion of what 8honld be taught in the | 


Righ School, He thought it not applcable to 
Vallejo, There were already too mauy Subjects 
taught; there was 100 Uttle time; tie people 
were poor, many of them enggesting the doing 
away with the high Sehool altogether, They hal 
already been compelted to throw out Frengh and 
Greek. 

Mr. Mann explained that it was not the objec! 


| 
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of the resolation 10 compel country schools to : 


pursuc these studies, Or tO $1y what ghall or Waat 
Shall not be taught. 
mously adopted. 


The resoiullon Was uUnani- | 


Mr. Denman heartily approved the method |! 


Fuggested in the third resolution, though he 
thought the pun might not, 
ON account or its novelty. 


tered three languages by purzuing them uccord- 
ins to this natural mothod. 
Phe rezolntion was 1dopted. 


; | 
Mr. Rogers $ald in relation to the fourth rego- 
CONDININg |! 


iution that although he believed in 
theory with practice as far as posstble, yet he 
agreed with the views - expressed by ProfesSor 
Hilgard. 

This resolntion was als0 adopted. 

The tine having arrived cr the meeting of the 
State Edncational Society, It was moved and Car- 
ried to adjourn until this morning, 

WHAT DO WE HAYE HIGH SCHOOLS FOR ? 

This forenoon the dizcussion turned on the 


g1bject: * What do we bave High Schools for ?” 

Mr. R6ed 8poke of the poverty of ideas in High 
©cho0l puplls, and referred to the abgenee Of 
vigorous, pointed English fn compoz=ifglons, Wha! 
the pupils needed were Uumueas, and abllity to &x- 
press them in good Engilsh, 

Mexzsrs. Lang, Rogers, Bagnel and Towle partici- 
pated in the discusson. Some of the spearkers de- 
parted ſrom the gubject in hand, and one went $9 
ar as to branch out on general Criticisin On 

' Boards of Education, declaring that he hag heard 
It stated by a competcat equcator that Lie greate 
est hindrances 10 the cause of equcanogn were ed- 
ucational boards. 

Mr. McChesney $sald that his ideas had been 
falriy expressed by other speakers. He had ob- 
Served in the examination of teachers 2 lamenta- 
ble lack of knowledge regarding the Enghsh Jan- 
vFnuage, In 48kiIng an applicant onee to rYecast a 
gentence from one Of Charles Dickens works in 
Which the value of a man's check on 'Change was 
mentioned, the applicant confounded *Change 
with coin. 

Mr. Fitzgerald thought it was a heresy in high 
quarters for Mr, Reed to express Uhe thonghts that 
punctuation was worthiess. 

Another speaker spoke of the vaiic of punctus- 
tion, and Zcited an instance Where $2,000,000 had 
Ween taken from the Government ynder geemtn 
antbority of law, by & inere Tanzpogition of a 
COmINa. , 

Protessor Leggett 8aid a flowery writer alwsys 


punctuation marks. We halt teach nigh” art | 
when we teach pupils the art of writing wilknout | 
the frequent use 07 commas. 

The Chatrman announced that Profegsor Cart 


would addreas the Instituteat2 P.M. 


In the Primary and Grammar sections the al- | 


fendance was very large to-day, the audience in | 
each room being malnly compased of ladies, | 
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*Industrial Surveys and Ex- 


periment Stations.” 


- 


Prof, E, W. Hilgard's Views on | 


Education, 


The assembly lectures at the University 
- % . . —— 
on Friday afternoons arebecoming exceed 
invly popular. The variety of Subjects 
and the ability. of the lecturers make the 
lectures both interesting and instructive, 
They serve as 4 means of drawing the 'at- 
tention of the public to the University and 
of securing personal attendance and 1nSPeC- | 
tion by the persons who Sustain the ins 
tution, The lecture of yesterday Was by 
Prof. E. W. Hilgard, on © Industrial Sur- 
veys and Experiment Stations.” The lec- 
ture is well worthy of a careful readidg : 
You have heretofore heard from this 
dezk, several cloquent lectures on the sab- 
ject of Industrial Education. I do. not 
propose to repeat what has been 80 well 
Said, and 80 truly. My object 18 rather to 
address to you a few supplementary re- 
marks, regarding some of the practical ap» 
plications of that education, ani industrial 
Science, The course Which I hope 80me 
of you will choose to go through here, 
when completed, will have taught you the 
why and wherefore of agricultural and 
technical operations. It will have taught you 
how to observe facts or phenomena correct- 
ly and accurately, and how to reason upon | 
them, 86 far 2s this can be done within the | 
yery short space of time usually allotted, 
in this country, to general and professional 
education combined. You will all, I hope, 
come out, ahead of that undesirable condi 
tion of © muddicheadeduess?' or onesided 
$hallowness, which makes a little know). 
edge 80 dangerous. * Commolr sense "" 18 
as indispensable in SCLentiilc pursults, as 
in the most ordinary aftairs of lite. | 
Scientific reasoning is but the logic of 
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common $ense, strictly and systematically 
carried out in the most comprehens1ive 
manner. In the technical courses here, 
our primary object is, after a modicum of | 
general education which is an Indispensa- 
ble prerequisite, to teach you the princt- 
ples upon which you should work, eXem- 
plifying the , application to practice as | 
much as possible by examples taken from | 
actual life and practice. It is teaching you 
principles, and not handicraft alone, that 
we prepare you for the exercise of your 
chosen profess10n; not 1h one $pot or lim- 
ited circle only, but anywhere 1n the 
world. 

Now, when you go out, you will have to 
keep your eyes open, in order to be sure of 
your facts and premises, and $0'to come to 
correct conclusions as to what you should 
do, or how you 8hbould apply the princt- 
ples you have learned, at the right time 


— 


Nw 


: [with the logic of ſacts, to 8tand on your 


and proper place. Some of you, who will 
as I hope take time for x 8t-graduate | 
courses, will carry With you a sufficient 
familiarity with the art of observation and 


own feet, and cong$irue for yourselves the 
best mode of proceeding in each individ- 
ual cage. But many of you will go out 
with your sheepskin in hand, trusting t0 
magic powers to guarantee you the posses- 
Sion of tle knowledge and culture of 
which 1t is the certificate, and then when 
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blind experimenting, rather than to pay for' 
professional advice. 
cy, how could 80 many patent medicine men 
make a living and even grow rich? It has 
long been acknowledged that parallel with 
the duty of the State to provide for educa- 
tional opportunities not snpplied by private 
enterprise, runs the other duty of enabling 
the whole population to avail them- 
8elves of the advantages offered by the 
progress of modern science, at least to the 
extent of an examination, by competent 
hands, of the native resources of each 
State, Such examinations haye been car- 


National Governments, from the early part 


ord of which America nay well be proud, 
for in this respect we have taken the lead 
among the nations of the world, and these 
explorations begun in the shape of geo- 
graphical surveys, have gradually expan- 
ded, until they have been made to include 
almost every *inquiry of practical bearing 
that can arise in an impertectly known or 
thinly settled country. 

Since geology was not only the first in or- 
der of time to follow geography, but is of 
Such fundamental importance in determin- 
ing the teatures of a country, these explor- 
ations have very generally received the 
name of geographical suryeys, 

New Yotk took the lead in enlarging the 
Scope of - inquiry, in instituting her *Natur- 
al History Survey,” in which all depart- 
ments of natural history were officially 
provided for; and the act organizing this 
work 1s a page 1n her history of which 
New York may well be proud. The rec- 
ords of that survey, in which the services 


| of the most eminent men of science were 


Secured, form a classic library of reference 
and study,the demand for which has un- 
fortunately long ago caused 1t to be ont of / 
print. Since then, nearly every State or 
the Union has followed the example under 
S0me torm or name. Legislators have been 
much puzzled sometimes about the latter, 
wanting to know *how many kinds of sur- 
veys there were altogether?” In matter of 
fact, the progress of science and its rapidly 
ingreasing applications to the arts of every. 
day life, have rendered it necessary to in- 
clude 1n the investigation of a State's re. 
Sources, almost eyery department of natu- 
ral science. According to the predominant 
industries, one or the other branch has been 
given more prominence in diflerent States; 
but ultimately all must really be included, 
for all interlace intimately. Let us call 
them *physical surveys.” In this State, 
the survey, here styled geological”! in ac- 

cordance with the predominance, at the 
time of 1ts inauguration, of the mining in- 
dustry, was begun on a very liberal basis. 

At the outset, however, 1t was met by the us- 
ual difflieuity of the want of an accurate ge 

ographical map, without which it was im- 

possible to construe correctly, or publish 


Bat tor this tenden-. 


ried on under the authority of the State or | 


of this century; and they constitute a rec- | 


ment 

Many mistakes have doubtless been made 
by those to whom the management of State 
Surveys has been entrusted. It could hardly 
be otherwise, when we COnsider that there 
are probably no two States in which, were 
the work conducted to the best possible 

advantage, the order and manner of pro. 
\ceeding should be precisely alike, After a 
;Survey has progressed for $ome time, it be. 
'comes apparent how it 8honld he made- 
but in any case, as I know from persona] 
experience, It is 1mpossible to satisfy all 
critics. | 

I.do not stand here as the special adyo. 
cate of Prof. Whitney's order of procedure: 
vut 1 do wish to ay here, as an expert 
that whatever he has ordered to be done 
was work that needed doing, and it has 
been well done as far as it goes. 

The s8cientific groundwork has been 1aid 
and well laid. It now remains to work out 
its practical side; and right here, unfor- 
tunately, the Survey has been 8topped. I 
have no fears that 1t can long remain $0 in 
this eminently progressive State of Cali- 
fornia. A loud call for its continuance, 
and espectally for the elaboxation of its 
industrial bearitgs, was drowned, at the | 
last ses8ion of the Legislature, by the 8till 
louder cry 1ſor retrenchment. Now re- 
trenchment is laudable, but it may be en- 
forced at the wrong end. I say there was 
a loud call, and the call continues, and 
will continue and grow louder, until Leg- 
islators will heed it. But it is true that 
many of those interested are not aware 
what it is they are asking for. Look at 

| the queries column of agricultural and 
even general newspapers, and to the local 
communications they constantly pub. 


intelligibly, the results of observations in 
other departments, This geological survey, | 


which elsewhere has generally been pre- 
viously executed by the general Govern: y 
ment, was a very $crious addition to the 
time and expense requisite. While the 
Surveying parties were "really laying the 
indispensable foundation for the whole 
work, it was thought by many that they 
were neglecting the primary objects of the 
rryey, Our population 1s but too apt tc 
- a little too impatient of results; an« 
when disappointed in their expectation 
have but too frequently deprived then 
elves of all, or nearly all, the fruits 
previous expenditures, because the t 
would not bear fruit as £00n as they wan 
it to. All over the Union you may 1 
the scattered fragments of work thus nip] 
in the bud for the time being. © 
But somehovw, it will never stay nipp 
"the king neyer dies,” and 80 the mi 


you come face to face with the problems of 


si0nal advice IN any 


- | many men preſer to £0 to heayy expense Irin the advantages of the; 
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Situated as to be obliged either to learn halt a gozey limes, j 
from costly experience, or resort to profes- of the inherent j _ 

case of Uif- State 012, *Mt Justice 
ficulty. This is generally costly, and on to'its industrial clas: 
that account, nol us trequently resorted tOtion and intellio1þ1 8 | 
as would he profitable in the end, Todresources, ag will eds oft ON its natural] 


ar TLORNTAL 


headed hydraof these $urveys,” as an 1m 


«eut Tegislator once called it in Commi 


Wil always revlye, sprout ne ym 


a11y W heads 
"5 WA > 4er the temporary poplar 
ce. 'This tenacity of life, this re. | 


being [riumphantly *killed off » 

the Strongest proof 
of the idea, that the 
ens, and especially 


$, SUCh an examina- 
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0. CALIFORNIA, 


| Upon the industrial features, that any one 
can easily find in it all the details known 


Iish, and consider as of s8pecial interest to 


their readers. You will find that 
they treat to a very large ex- 
tent of local peculiarities, which are 


of vital interest to the settler, but regard. 
ing which he can find no authentic source 
of information. Look at the giowing ad- 
vertiszements of lands for sale, and the 
numerous pamphlets is8wved by private 
parlies, descriptive of particular districts 
in which they are interested, Much of the 
information thus conveyed is correct an 
Sound as far as it goes. Some of it is, often 
unconsciously to the settler, grossly exag- 


_— 


gerated and incorrect. Persons not in the 
' habit of close observation are very gener- 
ally liable to convey falze 1mpressions in 
| their descriptions. But where is tbe settler, 
or immigrant to go for authentic and un- 
biased information? Now, it is precisely 
this kind of information which is wanted by | 
every farmer, settler, immigrant or invest- | 
or: An authentic, systematic, intelligible 
and 8clentifically accurate account of all 
the practically important features of a 
State, and its natural subdivisions; ot the 
climate, location, s0il, natural and artificial 
productions and probable future industrial 
adaptations. It is just this class of facts, I 
8ay, that a State survey, call it by what 
name you-w1lll, should primarily furnish. 
While it would be a preposterous waste of 
precious materials to omit the publication 
ot che recprd of purely scientific obserya- 
tion, which must form the groundwork, 
there must Ve a portion of the report, at 
least, written cspecially for the industria! 
classcs, in the plainest language possible, 
giving the facts and conclusions that inter- 
est them clirectly, This portion of the 
Survey. report sNould, in other words, be 
the iext book from which every one inter: ! 
estecl In jindustmal pursgits could- at once 
cull the facts that are of interest to him, 
80 far as the natural features of the State 
are concerned. In illustration of this, let 
me ca:l your attention for a few moments 
to the colored map of Mississ1ppi, here ex-' 
hibited. Tt purports to be a geological 
map, the colors representing the areas 0c- 
capied, or rather underlaid, by the several 
geological formations. But it d6es much 
more than this, for with very slight modi- 
ftications, these colors also represcnt the 
several agricultural regions of the State, 
its prominent surface features, and special 
adaptation to. different products. In the 
report accompanying this map, I have $0 
far 8eyarated the 8Lrictly scientific matter 
from the portion bearing more directly 


"1 


regarding any part of the State; not only 


as Iggards the natural features, but als 
'witf} respect to thg experience thus far had 


in the culiivaiion of the different s0ils and 
their adaptation to different crops. Als0 
the resu1ts of the examinatien and chemi- 
cal analysis of soils, and of the materials 
and methods adapted to their improve- 
ment, that may be most available in each 
locality. 

Such is the outhne of the plan pursued 
by me in the State of Mississippi, and 
which met the approval of public opinion 
there, And with such differences of detail 
as local circumstances always necessitate, 
the ame plan substantially is now being 
carried out in most of the States having 8uch 
work in progress. Apart from the direct 
importance to those engaged in industrial 


pursnits, of the information obtained in 
the course of the physical survey of a State, 
there is another aspect which comes home 
more especially to you and your $uccess0rs. 
It is, that the knowledge thus obtained of 
the features and resources of the State will 
enable us who teach you to give you in- | 
ﬆruction of a more truly practical charac- | 
ter, For with this knowledge we will be 
able to tell you, not only what on $sound 
principles you should do 1n certain 8uppo- 
S$itious cases, but also todiscuss and prepare 
vou for the special cases that, in fact and 
in practice, you will have to deal with in 
your own State. Then, and then only, can, 
the limited time that you have staked out, 
ſor your professional education, be made' 
$1ch usc of as will overcome once for all the 
idea entertained by some that what we 
teach you here is not *practica].” 
Whenever we shall be enabled to jllus- 
trate by examples taken trom your own 
homes, all the principles we have to incul. 
cate, not only will you feel a more lively 
interest in the course, but 1t will convey 
to you in well digested, systematic and ac-/ 
curate form the rules of practice applica- 
ble to given localities, - and which, as mat- 
ters now stand, you musxt be left to construe 


for yourselves. 
Theze is another feature which 1s at once / 


$1ggested by the many practical questions | ) t 
nities. 


arising in the discuss80n of observations 
made, and of experience collected in the 
course of an industrial snrvey. 

This is the disability of a number of 80- 
called experiment stations located at guita- 


ble points in the different agricultural or | 


industrial subdivisions of the State for the 
purpose of testing on a scale sufficiently 
large, but under the guidance of expert ex- 
| per1menters those practical questions which 
as they refer to local circumstanes, can only 
be decided - in loco, while the physical 
and chemical examination of 80ils 10r ex- 
ample can convey highly important sag- 
gestions in regard to the best and cheapest 
methods of maintaining or restoring pro- 


rule, 1equire the test of experiment before 
they can be confidently recommended for 
general acceptance. 


tions. Nor. 1s it usually within the power 
of individuals to employ the best experi- 
mental means and appliances, or the best 
of professlonal advice. In the United 
States, Connecticut has the honor of taking 
; the lead in the establishment of a State 


; Experimental Station, distinct from any 
educational institution, yet under the gen- 


eral guidance of some of the highest talent 
engage in the latter field. This is as it 
Should be, for 1 this way the latest and 
best results of experimental research in 
| the industrial field, are brought directly to 
the young men engaged in industrial stud- 
ies; and few things 80 enhance 
the interests of £&tudents in the 


s1bjects of study, as the pursuit 


fresghens up no less the mind of the teach- 
er, in rendering his instruction ©live” and 
impressive. And last but not least, 1t es- 
tablishes a connection of feeling and mu- 
tual interest between the institutions of 
higher learning and the industrial classes, 
the want of which, although based upon a 
Simple misunderstanding, 80 often re-acts 
d1sastrous]y upon the interests of all. 

And now, finally, some of you, and some 
of our large farmers, whose crops are meas- 
ured by thousands of tons, may ask, cuz 
bono? Why $hould all this trouble be tak- 
en, and this expense gone into? Are we 
aot doing splendidly, and are not our big 
wheat' crops, our delicious fruit, and our 
big 8quashes and pumpkins, the envy of 
the world ? 

Well, yes, California is doing finely; and 


(he advantage of having all the experience 
ot older civilizations to build upon, with: 
out any of the troublesome inheritances 
that $0 grievously beset the way of progress 
in those older countries, there is every rea- 
s0n Why California should do excellently 


well, But if she enjoys all these advanta- | 


ges, she—and you, her s0ns and daughters, 
have also corresponding respons1lbilities as 
to the use you may make of your opportu- 


ductiveness, yet the indications will, as a || 


| 
[ 
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The agricultural grounds and laborato- 
ries of the University already constitute one. 
of these experiment stations, where practi- 
cal questions of a general character, or re- 
ferring to places 8imilar circumstanced, are 
investigated and determined. : 

But common sense as well as experience 
in the rest of the world, teaches that s8wch 
ations should be numerous on account of 


There are 80me who seem to imagine 
that California is a world to itself—that the 
natural and s8ocial laws in force elsewhere 
do not necessarily hold good for California. 
At least they act as if they thought 80, in 
disregarding the severe less0ns which have 
| been enforced upon all other communities 


'and nations before us. 


One of these most importaut and unvyary- 
ing les80ns is, that improvident and exhaus- 
tiFe culture, snch as is now but too preva- 
lent in this State, will surely, and with our 
1mproved implements perhaps even more 
rapidly, bring about the insolvency*of any 
agricultural confſmonwealth, 


the Southern States given timely heed to 
this important truth—had they known, or 
Sought to know, how easily their lands 
could have been maintained 80 as to be as 
fertile to-day as fifteen years ago, that sec 
tion of our country would to-day be in a 
very difterent condition from its present 
one. They have but recently found out 
that they have for half a century been dili- 
gently wasting the substance of their 80il 
. by fire and water, 1n burning their bagasse 
(as California grain producers now do their 


the impossibility of producing in any une 
locality all the various circunagtances that 


would influence the results of experiments 
made in the region speclally concerned. 
Already in Europe, and especially 1n Prus- 
51a, these experiment stations Are Scattered 
broadcast, over the land. To them are 
reterred, for decision by the most prac- 
ticed and reliable hands, all the practical 
problems which no individual farmer 
could be expected to settle 1n sLCh a man- 
ner as to render the results generally uSe- 
ful. Experimenting is a mosl difficult and 
complex art, especially in 1ts connection 
with agriculture. In few other industries 
does the experimenter need 80 much clr- 
cumspection, varied knowledge and sound 
Judgment, to decide even the RES 
questions. Witness the endless contradic- 


tions 11 the experience and 0p10100s ol ait- 
ferent pers0ns on the same $ubjects, my 
fill 80 many columns. of our agricultural 
papers, Experimenting1s rarely remuner 
ative at best. 
afford to undertake to carry on 


ly series of experiments, Such. 45 EY doo 
| narily required to settle agricultural qu 


64 


Few private individuals can | 
t consistent- ! . 


$traw), and considering cotton secd as a 
'nuisance to be abated in every possible 
way except by putting it back on the field 
where It was raised, Now they invoke 
eagerly the aid of that science which could 
have told them long ago what they have 
now learned from bitter and costly experi- 
ence, viz: That it they only had put back 
regularly the cotton seed and bagasse to 
the fields whence they came, the latter 
would have continned to produce cotton 
lint and 8:gar undiminished to this day. 
But while, trom the peculiar nature of its 
products, Southern planting has furnished 
the most striking illustrations of the dis- 
astrous consequences of irrational culture, 
the grain growers of the northwest have 


very generally practiced the same pernic- 
| lous sys8tem, and with like results 80 far as 
| they go, A more inteltigent 14boring 


| Class, drawn largely from the peasantry of 


Europe, has in a measure checked the 
'reckless waste which characterizes negro 
labor,” 

Shall California follow the example of 
Improvidence set by her older sisters, until 
the same ills which now weigh on them 


betore their eyes, of orzgznal re8earch. It, 


SHALL DECOME generally 1elt? Shall 8he 
not, rather, foreseeing the evil day, pause 
before IL arrives, and by tiniely measures 
forestall its coming? Her soils are rich, 
but not inexhaustible; in the older dis- 
tricts the need of manure is already mak- 
Ing itself' felt and the Steady diminntion of 
the average crops per acre is notorious. 
when once the point is reached beyond 
which crops will depend upon the pur. 
chase and use of manure, hundreds of 
thousands of acres will be left lying waste 
for years, as is now the case -in older 
' States. 

Let us not consider it too carly to take 
measures for the prevention of such a dis- 
consolate state of things. We are fore. 
warned, and ought to avoid the mistakes of 
our elders, 


with her delicious climate, fertile 8011, and 
7 


iv our public schools has excited much of 


_ Foremost among the means of prevention 
is the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
principles of rational agriculture, and of 
their application under the varied circum. 
Stances of s01] and climate existing in this 
State. From the position you will, as we 
hope, occupy among the rising generation, 
on acconnt of the superior educational ad- 
vantages you have enjoyed, many grave re- 
sponsibilities will rest upon you, students 
of the University. Among these respons1- 
blities, few will be graver than that for the 
iniluence which you may exert on behalf 
'of progresslve agriculture and industrial 
education, whether as legislators, or as ed- | 
|ucated leaders of public opmion. 
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Our Public Schools, 


The late action of Board of Educa- 
tion in reducing the salaries of the teachers 


gerious comment. The subject is one of 
grave import, myolving as it does the policy 
of officials in educational affairs. ,We pro- 
pose to look at the matter in some of its 


general bearings, and a.s0 in its more spe- 
\ cific details, Institutions which are s0 closely 
/Jinked with the public welfare are dear to 


\zeng are intelligent and discriminating, and 


Had the cotton and sugar planters of [movement of education in Our COMMOn= 
wealth, What they want is efficient work, 


schools of the very best type, where the 


the popular heart, and the mass of our citi- 


hey will brook no assault upon the advance 


most experienced instructors impart real, 
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solid information which 1s woven into the 
very fabric of the mind. To achieve these 
results the policy of the state in educational 
affairs must be enlarged and judicious, and 
the people are ready for liberal and pro- 
gressive action, They understand that the 
productive industry of any community 
bears a direct relation to the diffusion of ed- 
ucated intelligence therein; that the preser- 
vation and increase of property.are direct]y 
conditioned upon the educated intelligence 
of the people; that education is the economy 
of force in whatever direction applied, 
and gives :it a greater power to 
create value; that the wealth and income of 
the nation is but the aggregate of the wealth 
and income of the individual members that 
cympose the nation; that ignorance and 
pauperigm are clozely wedded, and bring 
forth a wretched progeny of crime, making 
u zad verity in the 01d proverb, that *s0- 
ciety prepares the crime which the criminal 
commits; that it is from the teeming crop 
of ignorant and neglected children who 
$WArm in our streets and alleys that our 
houses of correction are stocked and our 
penitentiaries are ultimately filled; that the 
preventive process Is far more possible than 
the curative, and tar more economical; also 
they understand that money deyoted to edu- 
cating the people thoroughly and untyer- 
8ally is the very best investment that can be 
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made; both tor the individual and the coms- | 
monwedglth. All these points are accepted 
by the great body of our people as axiomatic. 
In view of these facts, any movement caleu- 
lated to weaken or impair the efficiency of 
our public school 8system, my justly be re- 
garded with serious apprehension. Ik 1s } 


zufe to affirm that the salaries paid teachers | pargon of ordinary qualifications, who is 
«omewbat indicate the estimate placed upon , qubious about the future can be safely in- 
truzted with a school. Teaching to-day 18 
| a profession, A trade in this $6150—lt re- 
quires technical sk1ll, for the acquisition of 
which an apprenticeship must be served. 
| Experience, tact, 
ja imparting instruction cannot be expected 


their work by the public. For s50me years past | 
"there has been & s8teady and judicious 1n- 
oreass of. salaries all over the country, and 
the regult has been that better qualifications 
have been brought to the work, and teach- 
ing is riging to the dignity of profess10Nn, A 
regult heretofore forbidden by the slort- 
sightedness and parsimony of the patrons of 
education, or by the lack of legislative and 
municipal sagacity in the control and man- 
ggement of educational affairs. 'To 8ecure 
the best skill in any profession there must 
be adequate inducements offered to stimu- 
late the fullest preparation and evoke the 
highest talent. It is all very well to prattlz 
about enthusiasm and- teaching for the love 
of it and for the good of the rising genera- 
tiong but right in the face 
of this sentimentality flies the 
inevitable beard bill, while the last 
week's washing whisks and Hflutters 
to the breeze. The same logic would ap- 
ply with equal pertinency to any profession; 
but we bave yet to discover in lawyer, phy- 
sician, or even in the priest, any such self- 
abnegation or enthusiastic devotion to his 
calling, as to disdain full and adequate 
20mpensation for services rendered. In- 
deed, premiums in the way of extraordi- 
1ary emoluments are off:red for extraordi- 
ary attainments in every vocation, and 80 


economy of expenditure, The same Aargu- 
ment holds good in regard to employing 
' inexperienced teachers "in the primary 
grades of our public schools. Let us have 
the best in these depayttments. Let us have 
the best in all departments. 


hould it be with the profession of teaching. 


or give over all important litigation to the 


nanagement of mere shysters, all suffering ' 
md dizeazed ones to the tender mercies or | 


rofessional quacks, all religious interests 19 


he unfledged feebleness of untutored s8oph- | hy. at 1/44 
| having its origin in attempts made to g8up- 


"mores, than to intrust the intellects of the 
:hildren to the hazardous care of incompe- 


ent instructors. For the several depurt- | 


ments of school work the very highest tulent 
$hould be brought into requisition, and the 
$alaries shuuid be adequate to command 
$UCh talent, and they should be determined 
by the grade of the school and the amount 
or kind of work performed. 'There should be 
$SOmMe equitable basis upon which the salaries 
paid 2hould be adjusted. There may be occa- 
$ional exceptions, but, as & rule, teachers of 
the same grade of schools should receive the 
/ame compensation., And when it is re- 
 nembered that the most eminent educators 
>f our day assert that the crucial test of the 
ability to teach is found in the capacity for 
imparting ingtruction to the youngest, the 
wealkest and the least intelligent, then 
Should the faithful and sncoessful teachers 
of eyen the primary grades be compensated 
liberally for the arduous and less conspic- 
uous, but not less important, work to which 


they devots themselves. Indeed, the teach- * ; . 
| blesct congummation, one's energies and 


ing that a child receives in the primary de- 
partment largely determines his entire 
career as & student. The methods of study, 
the habits of thought, and the enthusiasm 
tor learning are all begotten in the scnools 
of lower grade, All subsequent acquisition 
and development are largely dependent 
upon the primal impetus given to the facul- 
ties, As Hesiod truly says, © The beginning 
is half of the whole.” Thiz undervaluing of 
primary instruction is vividly illustrated in 
the matter of inztrumental music, Oh, I 
cannot afford to pay 8uch a high price for 
piano lessons; my daughter is only & begin- 
ner!” and 80 the 8killed and competent 
teacher is get aside for the mera tyro, and 
the regult is, the formation of bad habits, 
incorrect modes of practice, and a faulty 
2ar, Not only a sheer wazte of money and 
time, but vieions habits that imperil all fu- 
ture progress, is the result of this falsg 
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The time is gone when any intelligent 


knowledge and facility 


in any high degree without adequate pecu- 


' wary returns, When gone ignorant buns 
Greg "FAVE 


| ger can earn more wages in the 8hop,"v' 
| s0me s1mpering girl command more gener- 


ons recompense As & lady's maid than even 
teachers of established reputation often re- 


celve, 1s it not too much to expect young | 


women and men of tine abilities to pursue 


long and expensive courses of study to fit 
themselves for the important work of teach- 
ing? Meager salaries invite meager acquire- 


ments, meager experience and meager en- 


thusigzm in the work. Now, which 1s the 


more sensible, to offer reasonable mduce- 
ments for fitting teachers for the best of ser- 
vice, or to pay them meagerly for expert- 
menting on our children year after year? 


The thing must be done one way or the 
-» 


other. Teachers should not stand as sup- 
pliants with such interests as these at <stake. 
Let the people, not politicians, decide the 
question, and there need be no doubt in re- 
egard to the ultimate verdict. Let the peo- 
ple see that the thing is true, and right, and 
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lhe mind of youth is material too valua- | desirable, and they will see to it that 1t 1s 


»le to be intrusted to unskilled hands, Bet- | 


done. 


In the discussion of this 8ubject, it 1s ogr 


purpose to go to the very foundation of the 


education? What is our American school 
system? It is an organic or historic growth, 


ply social and political needs. Like the 


army and navy, it is closely related ' 
'ts the well-being and defense of the | 
' whols people, the powers being vested 


19 the 8everal states, rather than in the cen- 


'not a ad disparity between the provisions | 
made for eflicient service anU reasonable | 


compensation therefore wn these two great 
agencies for the protection and well being of 


the people of this Republic? Atter years of 


efficient service our army ofticers are retired 
1pon half pay, and this 1s but just; 80, too, 
fn Germany, men who devote themselves 
to the gervice of secondary 8chools expect 
to remain as long as health permits, and 
that they may give themselves exclusively 
to their important duties without anxiety 
\respecting age or gickness, pens1on funds 
'have been established in most states of Ger 
many. What wonder that their system 0. 
education is 80 thorough and efficient? .In 
order to the highest efficiency and the no- 


emotions must press in full and continuous 
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current toward the accomplishment of a life 
purpose. The very nature of a teacher's 
work forbids temporary and half-hearted 
efforts. And to insure unreserved devotion 
there must be adequate compensation and 
reward, Ability, culture, experience, char- 
acter and energy command ther price, and 
if the state will not secure them by paying 
what they are worth for them, other walks 


of buziness will, and the highest interests | 


of the people—the education of the youth— 
must be committed to inferior hands. When 
interes's 80 momentous are at stake it is a 
grave matter to venture upon experiments 
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matter, and inquire -what 1s our theory of ; 
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tra] #0vernment of the nation. But is there | 
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of g0-called economy, Where matters of ' 


vital intorest are inyolved-the policy of re- 
brenchment may prove a very dangerous 
expedient, Thuz far we have been dealing 
with the general features of the subject. 
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We must reserve the consideration of de- 
tails in regard to the economic features of 
the late movement of the Board of Educg- 
tion in the reduction of salaries for a future 
article. 
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Our Board of Edac tion, | 
a £4 COR x i 
It is a matterof general notoriety that 
18 4 general rule the members of the San 
I'rancisco Board of Education have bcen 
nen po083CS8ing no special qualifications for 
mch a position, A very common Clazs of 
ocal politicians have, for sx0me reaton or 
zther, been if the kabit of seeking and 8e- 
-uring positions as School Directors. This 
agerness lo gerve the community as man- 
1gers of eclucational affairs en the part of 
nen not obtragively conspicuons for their 
public spirit or their interest in the canse 
}f liberal cultnre, has beeu & wyStery to 
1any thonghtiful perzons, the more es- 
vecially 2s the office 1s pnrely honorary, 
D2yINg no Salary, and affording, as is popu- 
larly 8upposed, Ke opportunities for ** per- 
1218ites,” Some persons of a cynical and 
$18Þ1cious turn of mind have hintcd that in- 
zzamuch as the appointment of the teachers 
in the vublic schools deyolves upon the Di- 
rectors, and the applications for positions 
are constant anu almoet innumerable, a 
mercenary and uncerupulonus member 
of the Board might make a bLandsome 
thing by selling bis influence to candidates. 
the market value of a vorition command- 
ing & $8nlary of irom $75 10 $200 per month 
may be eazily ealculoated upon the princt- 
plgs which goveru the price of annuities, 
But a8ide from any Such grom: and 8canda- 
lous suggestious, there are men who enjoy 
the power and preetige attcnding the dis- 
tribution of patronage, eyeu where it brings 
121 209 pecuniary prokt., A large number of 
the applicants for pozitions as teachers are 
WOmen, many of them young, beautiſal and 
othermize attractive, To hold a pcoeition 
whica cnables its cocupant to be the arbiter 
0! the Tate of & multituue of these charm- 
11g and geduetive creature,, to *tand townrd 
them wn the relation of a beniznant Provi- 
dence which by granting tucir petitions 
esithiishes a claim unon their gratitnde, 
world natarally be the object of the fervent 
aS$pirations of many who would 8pury & pae- 
enniary bribe. In thc unwritten traditions 
of the School Department the story snr- 
vives that a young lady {oacher of too rigey- 
ous notions of propriety lost her poxition 
14 consequencs of having ungraciously 
declined an mvitation from a School Dj- 
rector to gccompany him on a moonlight 
ride to the Cliff, Other tales of & similar 
character bave gone abroad, and it will bs 
remembered by the readers of tho Canon- 
101K that less than two years aco a scaudal 
in regard to the payment of money to ge- 
oure pozitions as teachers filled the locgl 
columns of the press for soveral days, and 


pO 


munity, In England the men and women 
intru-ted with the management of the 
public schools—for there women are olizi- 
ble to 8tieh poitions—arse drawn from: 
elaszes aboyo the euepicion of mercenary 
or yulgar motives, Eminent professors 
like HexLEY and TyxpaAtl, members of 


erary men, famous women like Harnrgy 
MaxrTINEAt, Mus, Lewes (ff George Eliot”) 
and Faeaxcts Powrrs CoBrx, are selected 
to <uperyise the work of education, VTiere 
talent, culture and acquirements are es- | 
teemed indispensable qualifications in 
thoss who exoercise authority in educa- 
tional matters, The English custoin £eems 
8 more $8epsible one than ours, which fre- 
gnontly bestows the power to regulate nop- 
vigr education upon meu who are destitute 
of tho qualifications necessery in an axsist- 
ant grammar mastcr, We chall 800n have 
znother munioipal elgotion, when & new 
Board of School Dircotors will have to be 
1hozen, Let the enlightened friends of our 
20blio schools and the cauge of popular 
Anoation make an effgrt on that occasion 
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CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
©  Z- 
glome Institutions Success nl--Mi!t- 
tary Discipline and Classical Cul 
ture Comblned—Pacitic Ceast Orna- 


1008, FAY 
[From & Lady Correspondent.] 
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Whateyer pertains to the instruction and 
deve 9 
t-day—the men of the eoming future—can- 
jail to be of interest tothe general 


lot 
eader, 
the leading educational institutions of our 
«tute will be eagerly sought for by those 
who wish to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of euch traming and education as will 
tay the foundation for & life of usefulness, if 
10t for a brilliant career, - 
Accepting the above premise as correct, 
xc made a recent visit to the splendid insti- 


tation named at the heading of this article | 


with a view to obtaining such knowledge 
regarding 1ts practical workings, as would 
orove valuable as well as interesting to the 
11merous readers of the PosT. An ex- 
'>nded tour of observation through the 8pa- 
c:08s grounds and the large and substantial 
»a\ldings enabled us to note particularly 
,0w completo 1n every detail 18 this excel- 
ovt inctitution, and bow thoroughly adapted 
it is to the purposes for which It is de- 
igned, - 

[ore 18 probably not another school on 
tis const Which occupies a field 80 exciu- 
:1ve and remote from rivalry as this one, 
wor could another meet the requirements 
which the California Military Aeademy 80 
wply fills, because it combines the fullest 
/itellectual and moral culture with the com- 
plete development of the physical man as 
well, It is «wrprising that often from the 
not humble and modest beginning great 
levelopments are made and grand objects 
acvomplighed. A brief review of the his- 
try of this academy 1s an illustration. The 
Nev, David McClure, who is the present 
Principal, founrled this inxtitution In 1865 


4 2 private gchool with a membership of 12 | 


DYoplls, lutendli:g to linit the number to 20 

:3 the maximun. 

:ystem of instruction, which combined 
MILITARY DISCIPLINE 

With a full collegiate course of studies was 

won acknowledged, and & numerous were 

12 applications for admission, that Dr. Me- 


Viire consented to enlarge his establish- : 


net, employ assistants and give the youth 
ot the remote West an opportunity to ac- 
quire an education 8uch as could otherwise 
be obtained only at West Point. The 
:chool was aft this tine located on Ninth 
blreet, near Franklin, Oakland, to which a 
roomy addition was built the fir-t year af- 
ter the founding of the school, and Profes- 
ror \WVilson, the prezent principal of the 
Lincolu Grammar School, San Francisco. 
was employed as assistant. The number of 
c1dets constantly increased, and in 1867 the 
the present «ite of the Academy was pur- 
chazed by Mr. McClure, and the following 
yeer the five main building was tinished 
und the school removed thereto, In '68 the 
Brnory, a two tory building was erected, 
vita year later, in '70, it wag found to be 
elvficient for the gccommodation of its 
mrensing patrons, and another large 
vuiding, three stories high, 75x150 feet, 
Was built, conuected with the armory by a 
vOVerd paxsage 20 feet wide. The tirst 
door was used for recitation rooms, und 
16 1Wo upper floors as dormitories for the 
cadets, 
A DESTRUCTIVE FIRE 

Vceurred on the 20th of September, 1878, 
Which completely destroyed the elegant new 
building, the armory, barns and other out- 
Nouses, inflicting a serivus loss upon the 


Proprietor, as the insurance upon the build- ! 
The main 


wgs burned was very small. 
bullding, occupied also as the residence of 


Rev. Mr. McClure, upon which there was | 


4 I2AyY insurance, was saved intact. 


,,othing* daunted by this calamity Dr. | 
NocLiure immediately set to work to have 


the dettroyed buildings rebuilt, the school, 
1 the meantime, occupying the building 
Lien recently vacated by tlie State Univer- 
Sy, Which was kindly placed at Dr. 
MeQlure's disposal by President Gilman, 
ad ny mterruption to the regular course of 
SiUdles occurred, Very $00n the elegant 


1 


ren 


and information concerning one of 


2, buildings, much larger and finer than 


and in the incredibly short space of two 
wnoriths' time were finished, furaished and 


ready for occupancy. The 
LOCATION OF THE ACADEMY BUILDINGS, 


Three in number, three stories high, is on a | 


beautitul eminence. situated on Telegraph 
avenue in the northern part of Oakland, 


and commands one of the most extensive 
and finest views of the surrounding country 
atforded in the limits of the city. The Bay 


lopment of character of the youth of and eity of San Francisco, the seyeral is]- 


auds in the former, the Golden Gate, and a 
tine view of the ocean beyond, are plainly 
visible, while Berkeley, Temescal, Fruit 
Vale, Alameda, and nearly all of this 
beautiful and extensive city is to be 8een 
from its-upper windows, 

The -extensive grounds are laid out in 
artistic designs, filled with a profusion of 
lovely flowers and shrubbery, including 
trees of choice $lection, and the surround- 


' $ags, as a Whole, cannot, fail to exert a salu- 


tary and ennobhng effect upon the cadets 
Whose mental and phy=ical training is cou- 
ducted under such tuvorable auspices. 

The proprietor has devoted his timae and 


energy to the welfare and instruction of the , 


Cadets Within the institution without striv- 
ingto bring it into publie notice in any 
other way than through the superior merits 


evidenced by the number and standing of + 


Is of three classes. 
'first, took the place of those degtroved, 1 1;gh and Scientific; 3. Buginess course, A. | 


preparatory department is provided for | 
 those who are not prepared to enter the aca- | 
into four classes occupying four years; the 


! course, Latin, Greek, French, German, an- 


country, and 


1. Claxssical; 2, Eng» | 


demic courss_ of study. The English and 
*Cientific and business conrges are UIVIGea 


bl 


classical embraces the advanced **Englizh” 


cient geography and mythology, The aca- | 
demic year is divided into two terms ot 20 | 
weeks each, beginning the third Wednes- 
day in July and firs; Wednesday in Janu- 
ary. The present term, which has been ® | 
most $8uccessful one. clozed today, | 


poned by at examination on the four 


ast days. | 

The next term will therefor» commence | 
in a few weeks. The academy 1s one Ot | 
the best educational institutions in the 
one of which Oaklanders 
justly feel proud, because located in their 
midst, and such a one as does credit to the | 


'Pacitic Coast. 
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The superiority of his | 


RN II 


Its students, The school occupies 8uch an 


exclueive field that the general public would 


be the loser through the quiet unobtrustve- 
ness With which It 18 conducted, rather than 
the institution itzelf for lack of patronage. 
Therefore we take pleasure in calling the 
attention of those who have the education 


of the young lads of to-day in band to the. 


merit of this uurivaled institution of learu- 
we. The 
EFFICACY OF MILITARY TRAINING 

Upon the average **young American” by 
teaching him eubordination to legitimate 
authority, by imparting a dignitied bear- 
mg, graceful and eacy deportment, besides 
Dmhyscal health and strength, must com- 
mend itself to every reflecting mind, and 
yhether the cadet choose a life in the tied 
zf arms or It quiet business pursuits, or 
he more <«tirritg arena of politics and 
tatesmanship, such discipline is alike yal- 
inble, 

The ot ject of the insftitution is not to ed- 
ate ftudents excluxively for a military 
zareer, but to impart xzch knowledge, in 
onnection with instruction in the manual 
»f arms, as W1:1] tit them for, any poxition in 
21vil life as well, The time devoted to mil- 
tary drill does not encroach upon study 
hours, but occupies the time usually given 
to recreation, and which is s0 often. wasted 


'or abuzed by the scholar. 


Though its military training is not an ex- 
clusive feature, the academy ranks with 
other military schools in the United States, 
aid has been recognized by the Govern- 


ment. The Legis|ature of California also 


by a specia] act conferring the title and 
rank of Mnjor upon the Commandant, 
recognized its 8tatus as a military school, 
and turnishes arms tor the use of the cadets. 
THE UNIFORM DRESS 
Worn by the students, which is cheaper and 
more durable than ordinary civilians? dress, 
is another commendable improvement over 
other s8chnols, in this, that it avoids all 


those iInvidious and sometimes mortitying 
Gistinctions in the style and quality of gar- 


| ment, observable where rich and poor 
men's g0ns drezs according to. means. 


The rules relating to punctuality, good 


| beh:vyior and perzonal cleaniiness are $trict- 
| ly enforced, aithough no punishment is ad- 
| ministered for in-ubordination, except sus- 
| Pen$%10n 
| pride of the cadet being constantly aps | 
| pealed to, 

face, hands, boots and clothes of each cadet 


and expulsion, the honor and 


There 1s an iuspection of the 


on us8&@mbling to march to breakfast, lunch 
and dinner each day, The use of tobacco, 
Itoxicating drinks, protanity, vulgarity, 
lying, desertion, etc., are causes for expul- 
£10Nn, and no applicant is received as & cadet 
who is morally bad, as the institution 1s not 
Qesigned to reform vicious boys and young 
men,. and all pernicious influences are 
carefully excluded, An applicant who has 
been expelled from another school for cause 
is not received into this. The principal 
$2ys it his gia to make this an academy 

ers the best culture may be secured bo 


erustworthy 8tudents. None others are de- 
gired, 


THE COURSK oF STUDIES 
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OUR LETTER BUX» 


[The editor is not responsible for opinions CX- | 
Yres8ed by COFreSPONURNULS, | | 


A Word for Qnr Boys. | 

EvDiTor Posr: On any leisure day vislt | 
the public schools of San Francizco and ee | 
be children gathered there, happy, bright 
ind intelligent, Many faces wonderfully | 
beautiful, clear cut features bold and strik- 
ing and quick eyes, giving evidence of 1n- 
tellect and foree, Litho and wiry, strong 
and brave to rashness, good material to up- 
hold the republic and to build up a mighty | 
state washed by the Pacitie wave. pSuch | 
Splendid youth, sxuch vivacity. Even their 
wild unrest shows the blood of the 014 con=- | 
quering races whose glorious deeds are | 
written in the history of the world. Here 
Is a, power to be utilized for good, to give 
golden fruitage in tne coming time. But 
if directed wrongſully the contrast will be 
terrible, and this state from being a peace- 
ful and a happy one will become turbulent 
and Jawless, with influence tor evil all over 
{ the Pacific, and San Francisco, our bright, 
particular star, the love of the Pioneer, the | 
young giant that in its infancy bid fair to | 
rival tho metropolis of the Atlantic, will ir | 
{| another decade be-among the dead cities of 
the Pacitic. 

In visiting the public schools we find 
much to gratify us in their order, in the 
progress ot the children and their scholar- 
8hip. But with the feehng of pleasure 
comes also the thought, what 1s tv be the 
future of our boys, and this is no idle 
thought to be passed aside without serious 
reflection, but in it 18 a question of great 
and immediate importance to every father 
in the tate, and of terrible import in the | 
future of the innocents. In this young 
country, flush with hope, bright with prom- | 
186, vibrating with the sound of Progress 
and improvement, it would seem that the 
Tace and victory to these young occidents 
(Was assured. Alas! It is not $0; and the 
bright-eyed mothers of these children begin 
to question themselves 8adly. and thought- 
fully if the future of their darlings is as- 
gared. And the answer comes quickly 1n 
tho muttering thunder of the times and 
echoes over all the state, for the air 1s 
full of portents, and the hundwriting 1s upon 
the wall, - 

Itlenoess is the parent of vice, the nursery 
of crime, with all its attendant horrors of 


[} 


want and #orrow, dizgrace and fierce 
degpatir. Therefore, as good citizens, as 


earne:t men, as fathers loving our children 
and feeling our responsibility before God, it 
becometh us to «ce that they bave, when 
ready. to begin the world, work for hand 
aud head, Now, 1s this provided for them ? 
Let me ask you all the question, What is 
the answer? No; and thousands already 
answer *Nog?"? with gaunt and hungry looks, 
and accuse us of robbing them of their in- 
[heritance, of selling their birthright for our 
| Immgdiate gain, and of planting criminflly 
| and upholding a 8ystem of £ervile labor 


: 


_- 
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WHMCN 18 Tobbing tliem of bread and of OÞ=- 
poriunity for advancement, which in hs | 
end will from the proad freemen of America 
reduce them to be the ubjtct slaves of pov- | | 
erty; | 

Canital with us has become a monster. 
unthinking and uncaring in its terrible 
greed, in aught 8ave adding to its millions 
When It turned the blessing of steam into A 
curse by bridging the ocean for the effete 
8erVile race of the Orient to 8warm its dusk op 
hordes upon our 8hores, to roll back our civ- 

U1zation and through poverty, want and 
crime to b2queath to our children a future 
too horrible to think upon. What did our 
athers leave to us? A heritage of glory 
radiant with the light of battle for the right, 
memories that thrill the heart with "the 
battle-cry of freedom—1 progress1ve CIVili- 
zZAtlon, millions upon millions of fertile and 
untitled acres, and the opportunity to work 
and conquer in the earnest battle of our life, 

ut How is it with us? Continue in our 
present course, our present down grade, for- 
getting our obligations to posterity. our 
duty to ennoble andelevate ourrace. Con- 
tinue this immigration of coolie slaves, en- 
courage all schemes to enrich the 'fow 
at the expense of the many, turn a deaf car 
to every noble aspiration, branding our 
vouth as hoodlums to be crushed down, | 
finding no safe outlet for their wild unrest, 
planning no profitable emyloyment for 
them 1s they ewarm from the parent hive, 
no wise laws of apprenticeship, no broad 
fields of industry, Do all this as we are 

Jolng now, and then—what then? What in- 
beritince do we leave to them—what angwer 
2a'1 we give to God when he asks us the 
31100 question upon_the judgment day? 
And now, our friend the Posr, I would 

ay to you God peed?” in your noble ef- 

torts In this cause, for the brave stand vou 
iro taking. Be not discouraged or dis- 
nayed, you will have your reward in the 
righteousness of the battle you are fighting 
iLalnst wrong. Never was lartee couched 
[ 
' 
| 


n nobler tourney. 1t is our own, our very 
»wn, you tight for, against great odds I 
errant you, but you will conquer «ure, 


Y ours, A PIONEKR OP '49, 
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of the distinguighed author of **Thana- | 
topsis,” William Cullen Bryant, and ander | 
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preseut it to your readers: 
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A Visit to Mills Seminary — De» 
 8eription—Lovely Location—Gem 
of a Flower Garden. : 
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San FRraxciso, Aug. 14, 1877. 

In my last I said I would te} you and 
your million readers of a visit to Mills Semi- 
nary, and I now proceed to give &@ brief ac- 
count thereof, I shall commence, then, by 
saying without fear of contradiction, that 
it is, without doubt, 
THE MOST PERFECT AND COMPLETE IN- 

BIITUTION 

Of' its kind in the world. The building it- 
elf is a model of taste and art, having a 
frontage of gome 250 feet, three stories 
high, with a graceful cupola, from which a 
magnificent view of the surrounding coun- 
try may be had; and jt gives me much 
pleasnre' here to «tat6, Fat is not, perhaps, 
generally known, tyat entirely through the 
exertions of the Popular auctioneer, 


— — 


J0 ELDRIDGE, ESQ., 
Fifty thousand dollars was raised to aid | 
in the establishment of the seminary. Mrs. af 
C. T. Mills mo+*t kindly showed me the ya- \ 
rious point: of interest about the premises, |' 
and 1 was perfectly charmed with the or- |: 
der, neatness and even elegance of the 


by 


| window ills, birds chirrup sweetly from | 


eye and charm you with their fragrance, 
Here is als0 


The bright leaves of the trees **waved on 
high their plumes of green.” Cowslips, but- 
tercaups and primroses seemed to peep up 


to greet me as 
golds gem med the ground in every direction, 
lovely daisies with with a pupil of gold, and 
an iris of snow white petals like a pale glory 
Surrounding it, followed in their wake seom- 
ingly by the sweet violet, accompanied by 
a trumpet shaped flower of delicate con- 
struction and of a palz blue color, that held 
up its slender head with a decidedly elegant 
and thoroughbred air, yhile dotted about 
here and there I noticed a little red flower 
that crimsoned with a dlush much richer 
than the reddest coral, a I crushed its dew- 
charged leaves beneath my careless tread. 
Then I s8aw some little, meek, white flowers 
nestling modestly away in the shelitering 


, Indeed, a delicious and charming retreat. 
' | They haveaiso | 


In quite a flourishing condition. In the 


through you, to thank the pupils of the Mills 
Seminary for the great tompiiment paid mo in 
giving my uame to their literary s0ciety. | 


to mo of lite, any cause to witkdrawa the honor 
they have done me. 


' poems, the latest edition; also a volume of my 
orations and addrosses, which I beg may be 
placed in the library of which you 8peak. 1 

| takes this occasion also to thank you for the cat- 

| alogue of your institution and the photograph 
of its stately building. 1 am, madam, very truly 
yours, 


' ferent rooms poured forth a stream of mel- 


tilda L0otz-MHiss Notte H0ppS$=Mfss ody, and, as I walked along the spacious 
| corridors and halls, I had my choice of 
composers from Donizetti, Meyerbeer or | 
Bellini down to Strauss, Wagner or Offen- 
bach. 
most musical in the world, for when I was 
last in Paris I was told there were 600 
American damsels studying in France and 
Italy for the stage,and each fully expecting to 
become a full-tledged prima donna. 
may Californians be proud of this splendid 
institution, certainly the tinest for s8chool! 
purposes that I have iu any part of the 
world visited, haying accommodation for 
about 200 pupils. 
very substantzal and elegant affair, the 
total cot of it and the grounds being some- 
thing over $200,000, The celiings are high, 
the balls airy and ample, stairways broad 
| and numerous, the pupils' rooms each tur- 
1 nizhed with marble basin, running water 
and gas, and the walls tinted with'soft and 
pretly CO1OrS, 
and music rooms are beautifully trescoed, 
A beautiful art room furnishes the best op- 
portuuities to classes In drawing and palnt- 
1g. 


| Of Mills Seminary is Seminary park, 
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apartments, ditterent rooms, arawing 
rooms, both public and private, Ws. 
room 1s perfectly complete in its appoint- 
ments and furniture; flowers. adorn the 


— — — 


the prettiest kind of cages, the golden sun- 
light streamed through the open windows, 
while the balmy air freighted with the odors 
of the flowers toyed with the tresses of 
ome of the loveliest damsels imaginable, 
and 0 bright, joyous and happy they all 
seemed! 
THE ID0CATION 


Is indeed admirable, situated at the baze of þ 
gom2e foothills, entirel7 sheltered from fogs 
and strong winds, and the surroundings are 


perfectly lovely. Fine old oaks are here in | Leoture by the: Rev. W. B. 


plenty, a magnificent lawn 1s in front of the 


| main building, a delicious stream of water, 


overhung with weeping willows and alders, 
looks cool and inviting, while thousands of 
bright and variegated flowers dazzle the 


— 


A DELIGHTFUL FLOWER GARDEN, 


passed, The sweetest mari- 


rass, betraying their graceful presence by 
anguid perfume, faint; but very sweet. 


A BRYANT LITERARY SOCIETY 


ibrary room is an elegantly framed picture 


t 18 an autograph letter from the poet which 
s 80 graceful and modest that I herewith 


Ney York, May 1, 1876. 
Mxs. C. T. M1118: Dear Madam—Allow me, 


I hope they will not find, in what may remain 


I send by express to your care a copy of my 


WW. C. BRYANT. 
MUSICAL PUPILS. 


Twenty-one pianos from twenty-one dif- 


The fact is American girls are the 


| ferred this lectures nntil after the local elections had 


' look them fully znd honextly in the face, and oe 


| which founded this Republic, and Obristizns claim 


growth of Romanism. 


tion, They are extremely popytay 
ceaseless in their endeavors for the c 
comfort and welfare of their-puplls, 
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« SECULAR SCHOOLS AND RELIGION.” 


Dm ———_— 


Platt, 
Reotor ef Grace Church, Oct. 2l:t. 
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| © Ye Fathers, provoke not your children to wrabh, but bring 


them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” ! 
James v1: 4. 

Believing that political termons, as 4 rale, 86Cus 

larizs piety without ganctiying politics, I have de- 


been held, lest it might be thought that I was taking 
a part in them, and this be regarded as a political 
discourss, I may be mietaken in the views i 
here express, and my sppreh-ugions may proys to be 
unfounded, which I wisk I conld hops, but I kavye 
spoken with much reJactance, afier long ind earnest 
reflection and observation, and & convietion that 
there is danger to onr civilization, 1 repeat that I 
«hon1ld rejoice to know that I am migtzken, As we 
gain notbing by gxntting our eyes to facts, let us 


what perils threaten our institations, Watchfuiness 
warns. 'The truest friend of Protestantizm is one 
who gees its weakness, and 18 not bliad to the 
8trength of Romeinism. Dangers are none the legs 
real becansze Wwe Will not ev them, Giants are not 
knocked down by straws, nor are great powers 1148- 
tored by mistakes and weak 8tragglss, Secular 
8chools may aim only at the Uburch of Rome, but 
the gun 8hoots backward, and hits only that of the 
Protestant, Let the question come up fairly and 
«qnarely, Every citizen should be earnestly in favor 
of any s8ystem of education that includes religion, 
and as decidedly opposed to all that excludes it. 
Who is for pagan civilizs/ton over Clristian CIVitgza- 
tion? The Puritans, why gettled the Eastern part of 
this conntry, were neither «« Jews, Turks nor Inti 
aels,” but Calvanistic Christians. The Cavaliers who 
gettle? Virginia and the South were of the Englisb 
Church, The Roman Catholics wero in Maryland, 
It was UChristian euterprise, Ohristian intelligence, 
Ohristian courage, aud Ubristian money 4nd blood, 


a chief jinteregt here, If we are in danger, it is 
from our own religious indifference, uot from the 


[ — AS PROTESTANTS, 

We ghould Christianize our education, becauges 
tiret, if our gecalar gchools were i1nsitated 
exclusively to build up Proteztanutizm, they 
were 4 great blunder, for they are breaking 1t down ; 
86cond, if to destroy Remaniam, they are utter fail- 
ares; and third, if to break down 811 religions, they 
are 4 crime againgt civilization. 
First Secular $8chools in the wnterest of Protes- 
tantism a fatal blunder, Protestantizm, nv 1e8s 
than Romanizm, needs for its inflaence and perims. 
nvenge6 tho religions training of the young. Ohildren 
are not boru religious or moral, but are to be brought: 
up «+ ih the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Religion was & daily instruction wi*b ths Jews in 
their best condition, They were diligently to teach 
the Communduzents vt God to their children, to talk 
of them as they gal iv their houges and when they 
walked by the way; when they Jay down and when 
they roge up, and to write them on the posts of their 
houses, and on their gates, | 
«« It is noc sufticient that the State educate during 
the vix days of the week and the Church only one 


day, The OUbristian religioa is a religion 
not only for Sunday, but for eyery d«asy. 
Uan the OCuurch pertmit her children to hive 


iQ the atmosphere of the world all the days of the 
week, have their as880ciations With children of un- 


Well 


believers, pursae their gtudies in 8chools where no 
pPogitive religions inflaence confronts them, 
4nd expect that all will be made right 
by an hour of religious instraction on 
Sanday? This view goes on the gupposition that 
ihe Ubristian religion pertains ouly to one depart- 


The building itself is a 
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The parlors, reading room 


THE EXACT LOCATION 


Brooklyn township, Alameda county, tive | 
miles from Oakland. It may also be || 
reached by Central Pacific Railroad, stop- | 
ping at Melrose, a mile oft, or from San 
Franco by Oakland boat and cars. 

\ Dr. and Mrs, Mills still continue to have 
the management and control of the institu- 
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ment of uature, and theretore can be s&atisfied by 
giving it only one portion of onr time and atten- 
tion. As though what is calfBd gecular learning can 
be complete ju itself and its wapts ſully attended tC 
apart irom Obristianity in auy forin, and then the 
Charch raay come in to complete the work by add: 
ing her religious ingtraction, Yhe two orders Of 
our life, the religious and the sscular, are not thu: 
related, The latter, to be true and complete in its 
Own 8phere, requires the constant pregence and ben- 
ediction, at all poiuts, of the former.” Mercersburg 
Review (Lutheran), January, 1869, 

Let Protestantism be xayed through the Proteaian! 
education of Protestant children, Secularism Saves 


| Nothing, not even itself, 


Second... If 8ecular 8chools were intended to destroy 
Roman Catholiciem, they are s$ignal / autures. Prv- 
testants have houestly deluded themeelves with 
the idea that gecular gchools, givins Universal 
education and enlightenment, (in whiob, in order 
not to offeud any religious. creed, &vV9R if they 
pleased none, religion 8hould be excluded ) would 
destroy the Roman Church, But do they do this? 
Was there ever & greater migtake? TROY rs gn» 


ee 


NOCOSEATY to keep Protestants ont of the Roman: 


Utarch, and they certainly do not convert the Re- 
man Catholics into the Protestant Uburch. On the| | 
contrary, as they *edneate the young in 
no religion, but out of all charches, they 
degtroy the Protestant Chnrch, not the Roman, 
That Church"makes the most of its circumstances 
"nt never abdicates its iaission. He has read the 
history of eighteen Chrighan centnries to but little 
parpose, Who cunclndes that the Roman Ohburohb 
conld ever fall into the folly of the Protestant 
Church, and educate itself jnty infidelity, Protes- 
tyntigm may, if it chooges, commit the mental ana 
moral rraining of its young to & gecular State, but 
Komanigm, with a greater wisdom, gathers her chil- 
dren into tho folds of the Church, and leads them on 
into life, She pays her taxes, but Keeps her chil- | 
dren, Thus Protestantiom gurrenders the religions 


«ide of our civilization almost entirely into the | 
nands of the Roman Oharch, or betrays it to ration- 
alistic infidelity. The Roman Ohurch sees that 


whatever religion there may be in the futare, it is; 


coming exclugively into its own hands, jnst as the | 
Protestant religion of the pregenut fades ont of 


Protestaut hands, With an organization perfectly 
evolved from the past— with a ministry inspired by | 


the devotion of the Martyrs—with an 6xperiencs || 


1 


traversing the vicissitudes of all controlling events, 
and & zeal unflagging as the energies of nature—it is: 
strongest When moet threateney, and ad yances when | 
most as8atled, It rejoiges in tribulations visited 
apon it by its God, and it sarvives with an ungaail- | 
ing faith all forced upon it by man, To pergecats |: 
is to perpetuate it, Remanism goes aWay only when 
gomething stronger and better comes, 

[t is alleged that the three eontestants for the 


control of our civilization are Romaniem, Protestaut- | 
As to Protestantiem, it is only 


ism and Seculariem, 
4 question of time when our pregeut system of pub- 
lic schools Will render it a dead factor. 'The issne 
is by these schools narrowing the contest down to 
Romanism on the Gone hand,. and Intidelity on the 
other, Secularisgm has now nearly all the hospitals, 
a8ylums and gchoo1s, formerly establisghed and man- 
aged exclusively by the Church, It 1s publicly 


charged and proyen that this gecular management Is | 


prodigionsly corrupt, The Church manages its 
charities with watchful economy, paying ths lowest 
for gnpplies where secularizm pays the Bhighest, 
In order not to gee to prefer any particular 
creed, the State is rapidly, perbaps unconsciousily, 
educating society into indifference to all. TInstead 
of a free COongcience, It 18 29 CONSCIENCE, 

Third, 1f Secular $chools are designed to break 
| down all religion, they are a crime agaunsl 
| camlization, It is not venturing too much 
to gay that gociety Will gee, in the eud, 
that while these schools were not +0 intended, 
they will have the effect, and are even nuw na8ed by 
the enemies of religion, to undermine faith and 
egtablish general gkepticiem, Protestantism has 
already felt their chilling influence, 
favor them because they let Qlirtstianity, which 
they hate, tremendously alone ; the infidel fayors 
them becanee they insidiously break down all re- 
ligion, from whose discipline he resolves to eaxcape ; 
the Protestant fayors them because, he thinks, they 
deaetroy the power of the Roman Ohurch, aud 8ecular 
enlightenment is better than Roman ignorance, But 
| this Protestant mistake is a most fatal one, The 
8word is not even two-edged, It has but one edgel 
and that is drawn across the neart of Protestantism, 
Rome has nothing to do with these schools, but 
carries on her own institutions all the game, as if 
geeular 8chools did not exist, The whole bearing 
of this mistake is on Protestaytigm, and yet Protest. 
ants £66 unable or unwilling to ge6 it, Thexe 
schools confine their instruction entirely to ths 
head, but bead edacatioa never has been, nor never 
can be, what civilization most needs, 
gaid : «« Mere inteilect never. moved anything.” 
Paul 8aid ; « Knowledge putteth np.” Heat is the 
power of the gun that moves snbstange, not toe 
light that only changes the poaition of the 8hadow, 
Neither mental knowledge vor moral knowledge 


Aris8totle 


ſail, It was 80 in Greece; 
it will be go with us, 


|| Our institutions are the outgrowth of religious 1aeas, 
and they have failed only 80 far as they have de. 


| parted from those ideas, When: religion frils, all 
it Was $0 in Rome, and 


The Emperor of Prugsia has 


; Fecently publicly warned his peopls against the 


| 


| 


| and immorality are gtrangers, but 
| and despotism are allies, 


Church, are enemies of civil liberty, 
champions of liberty, both here and abroad, have 
been educated tn sectarian 8chools, 
are 6expensiys, 
Jobbery in the books, jobbery in g8election of teach- 
ers, -Pablishers of certain school-books can afford, 
and have been reported to expend in other localities 


of dollars to elect 
be in the interests of thozse honses, 


growth of infidelity and wickedness, Trac liberty 
timmorality 
Secular 8chools, 80 far as 
' they take children trom the gpiritaal training of the 


Our preat 


Secular 8cho00!s 
There is jJobbery in their buildings, 


(and why not in this?) thousands upon thonesands 
cortain School Trustees known to 
The whole busi. 
ness 1s getting to be a moneyed ring to manipulate 4 
8chool fund of over a million dollars and to discard 
811 religion and morality. 

What is the remedy ? A mistake is hardly possible, 
Let education, like religion, be & matter of choice. 
No compulsion, no tyranny, no prodigions expen- 
diture, What, it may be asked, 8hall we have no 
general education ! General gecular education only 
; MaKes A Population more intellectually prepared for 
crime, certainly no 8tronger to regist it. No man 1s 


| a better Citizen because he knows the Calculus, or 


4 


in &ecular 8schools, He its 
and not 
| felons of eociety come from tho edacated as wel! 


out it, 
to be good citizens, gecure to them a plain Eugllsh 
|] edacation, saticient to enable them to manage the 
ordinary buxsiness of life and protect themsslves 
from imposition, and let them enter g0me trades or 
respectable calling, at an age when its work will not 


can trangslate an Xuid of Virgil or an Ode of Horace, 

Such education, while it is immengely expenstvs, 
does not make men better, There is no God-in it 
-—uothing for the moral affections, nothing making 
tim more h nest, truthful or pure. On thu con- 
trary, these virtues are deliberately kept from him 
wilfully injured 
morally hejped as 34% citizen. 'Phe 
as the uneducated clagges, 

general educaiion than now ; 


There neycr Was more 
there never was more 


general crime than now ; aud there neyer Was 4 11ore 
general indifference to reiigion than now. 


For what purpose are these 8chools kept up, any 
Way? Aro they to prepare our children to be pro- 
teg80rs 11 Colleges? If v0, go on, and add to the 


course Of study, and raise up 4 nation of ungodly 
8cribblers, and leoturers and litecary Bobemians--4 


race 100 proud to work and too ungitted to live with- 
If you are educating the rising generation 


be dradgery, We have but few American laborers 


now. They are all educated to be merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, etc., and the industry of 
' Alnerica is given up to foreigners, 
| youths are educated aboye it all, 
The Jews 


and Americau 
The girl of humble 


circumstances is educated above her parents; above 
marriage in her class, and jn-t high enongh t» 
make her uutit for what is most powesible to" her, 
Better be uneducated and virtuons than educated 
and yicions, 
make them vicious? I answer that, in itzelf, it does 
not nelp them to be virtuons, and in this everything 
biuders that does uot help, 


If it be asked, does z8ecular education 


In other words, eecular 
education may not lead to crime, but it is als0 true 


that in itselt dues not lead away from it; but religion 
always leads away, and never to crime, In this 
8ecularization of education we haye worghipped an 
140i instead of a god, 


If the evil be admitted a remedy will be found. 


All will admit that education ought to be committed 
to the educated, and the morais of civilization not 
left to the unenlightened ambition of pot-honse pol- 


iticians, or the manipulation of intidels. Schools : 


and education are great working helps of religion | 
and the churches, and for higher education let ns go | 
back to tbe ovid-fashioned scctarian schools and col- 
leges, 
of church 
Congecrated money, 


8napported by tho yoluntary tetdation” 
members, Let gchool money Þs' 

, X | 
A tax 18 80mething gecular, Let 


given by eecular gchools, if any be given, is «nfli-.tali 8choot tax be reduced to 8n amount NeceBary | 


cient. Human nature necds that moral and epirit- 
| ual diseipline and feeling 
the Church can 8npply. 
' gained at the game time. The mind, the consciencs, 
'and the heart, like strands in the cable geupporting 
the bridge, mnst do their work with an even and 
' united tension, Neither ia enfticient and the other 
away, It is demonxtrable from 
mers intellectualiem. as when (mar and 


came, thongh it had for «ix hundred years been 
ridicauling the life out of the ancient religions, and 
had the fnllest of all pogeible opportunities to re- 
build and direct the morality of civilization, had 
wost giznally failed, The Cegars tried It for five 
hundred years, and they, too, failed. Only Ohurch 
towers prop the domes of State, Education may Te. 
fine, but does not preveut crime, The mort edn- 
cated man may be the most criminal; but the 
mogt religious man must be the least crim-. 
inal. When religion, poor as It was, went, 
morality went; and while the common people 
laughed at the priests, they turned in utter in- 
aifference from the philosophers, A evcular deg8pot 
took the place of tho gacred priest, and human na -« 
tare 4nd 8ociety, though changing its magters, were 
trampled by the fron heel of animal power, Will, 
not conzctence, ruled, 


{\hviat 


- As AMERICAN CITIZENS, * 


We xahonuld Christianizs our education, The 


grand old Puritans and Englich churchmen 
who colonized this continent and built up 
this great political fabric, were men Who were 


edacated in religious 8chools and loved religion, 


which only religion and 
And thege must all be 


history that! 


| 


: Money to Romish schools ; 
Frotestant schlools, and 
gchools, Lot each maun be perfuaded in his own | 
mind ; 
but those who hate religion and 41ll that is beet in | 

> Civil liberty. 
are taxed to educate the childreu of Ubristian fami- ! 
lies out of the Christian religion ; 
children in religi04 is to edacate them in infidelity ; 
and to edaucite them in infidelity 18 to edacate them 
againgt civil liberty. 
of civil hiborty, 
rics of their representative men, « The greatest laws- 
yers have been Ulristians. 
the Lord Hizh 
Ubarch. 
clergymen, 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
« (ir6en's History of Ku 


feat at the Battle of Bouvines, it is 881d : 


ty 8upport merely elementary or primary schools 
and those who want and can zfford to give their 
children more extended advantages, pay for it them- 
gelves, and have as much or as little religion in it 
as they pleaze 
potically intolerent of all but the Infidel, 
inations are practically made in his favor. 
are to have religions liberty here, in fact, as well as 
in name, let oor religious money be as free as our 
religious opinlions..and I claim school money to be 
religious money, 


As It is now, this conntry is des- 
Discrim- 
If we 


Lei Jewish money go to Jewish 

«chools, it they chooss to establich them ; Romish | 
Protestunt money to | 
Infidel money to Infidel | 


otherwise there is Ko liberty here for any | 


* 6 | 
At their dictation Christian people | 
| 


for not to educate 


Religion is the tracest friend 
Infidels are welcome to the histo- 


For 8ix hundred years 
/hancellors were Bighops of the 
Most of the great laws were written by | 

The Magna Oharta was from the pen of 


gland,” lately published by | 
in speaking of King jJobn's de- 
« Hs Me] 


arper & Brothers, 


—_—_ from lis defeat to find the nobles no Jonger. 


bonded together 


in gecret conspiracies, but openly 


4 


united in a definite Claim of liberty and law. "TH&W 


author of this great change was the new Arch- 
bishop whom Pope Innocent had get on 
throne Of Canterbury, From the © moment of 
his Jlanding in England, Stephen Langton 
had ag8uned the constitutional pos8ition of the Pri. 
mate, 848 Clampions of the old Engliah cuetomns and 
18W, against the pers0nsl despotiaem of Kings, A8 
Auselm (als0 Archbishop of Canterbury) had with. 
st00d William thy Red, as Theobald (4180 Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury) had rescned England from the 
lawles88nees of Siephen, 80 Langton prepared to 
Withstanud and rescue his country from the tyranny 
of John, At his firet meeting With the King, he 
called npon him to gwear to the obseryance of tha 
laws of the Confessor, & phrase in which the whols 
of the national liberties were gummed np. Oburch. 


man vn he was, he protegted againgt the 
royal homays to the Pope (p. 162), 
With the failurs of religion, civil liberty 
has failed, The minimum of religion has 
over been the miximam of dexpotism, Secular. 
iem destroys liberty, It lifted Czar over prostrate 
altars, where Gods of gome gort had been wor. 


| 8hipped, to & thrones where C#ezar was & God, On 


the s1de of ecclesiasticiem is ranged the principle 
learning of the world, and the beet devglopment of 
domesRtic life, On the gide of gecularism ars all the 
dreadiul despots, from OCwgar down all the civil 


traitors, 6embezzlers, thieves, doefaulters, foryers, po. 


{ oped would be introduced, 


l 


+ 
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The 8chool Fatronage. 

Wet, (mw _—=x_——_ oy 
Tte © true inwardness”! of the pritciple upon 
which the patronage of the School Department 
is vistributed was very forcibly illus- 
trated in the matter of the Turk-street 
School, which is now about to be opened, 
The rule which at present prevails bears 
a 8trong resemblance to that which is 
in force in the Senate of the United States. 
The Directors dispenze the patronage of the 
<6yeral districts, Within his own boundaries 
the Director is a school dictitor, But it hap- 
pens that some districts have fewer #chools 
than others, The uew school was therefore 
turned oyer to the Director who had the 


smallest number of classes under his coutrol— 
a euphemism for the s1uallest number of ap- 
pointments. 

No doubt there 18 a certail degree of natural 
justice in this arrengement, 1f the way of dis- 


penesing the patronage of the Schools 18 by 
F yisi0n, the 800ner the whole number of offices 
is divided by 12 the better, But the tax-payers 
who built the school in question, and who will 
Pay tle salarics of the teachers, did not dream 
that any such principle as the one here deyel- 
Their idea was that 
the twelve directors who arc biennially elected 
would put their heads together and find 
out who are the best persons to employ in this 
ard 211 the other s8chools of the city, They ex- 
pected that the twelve would be a mutual as- 
sIstance to each other, Put if the places are to 
bh given away by each individual director, in a 
certain proportion, we haye essentially the one- 
140 power, Which was not contemplated at all. 

f this &ystem is to continue; there is no sort 
of senze in electing twelye men to look after 
the #« One man coultl do as well 
for the Whole as twelye men, each in bis dis- 


hools, 


trict, for the twelve parts. And it capable and 
fit for the pocition, the change would be greatly 
for the better, Certainly one efttcient, discrim= 
inatins officer would be more yaluable and use- 
ful than a dozen incapables, . 
ling el 
'- x” AA / \ p 
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Vur Common Schools. 


If there be one thing beyond all others of 
which Americans are proud, it is their com- 
mon gschool system, and it there be one 
thing more than atother which has tended 


- 


to the preservatitn of our national institu- 


tons, It has been our common schools. 


* 
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They have laid the foundation of an inte]- 
1|izent Patriotism.. When the nat.ion needed 
every avyailalle man, when personal inter- 
est was gubqrdinated to public duty, the 
teaching of the common schools became | 
potential, and the armies of the republic 
were filled by men educated in them, who 
marched to victory or death at the.call of 
thelr country. Without an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion, the triumph of the Union would 
lave been incomplete, and this intelligent / 
public opinion was the direct fruit of com- 
mon 8chool ed ucation, | 
California possesses a very efficient com- | 
mon 8@hool system, imparting education to 
at least 120,000 young people annually, who 


munion are in favor of non-sectarian in- 
structionz ome of the clergy, who live by 
*religious?? antipathies, alone favor the de- 


lem of instruction, But were all agreed 
In the point, it is manifest that Mr, Platt 
would banisk the schoolmaster altog ether 
in thinly settled districts, where every fam- 


national school. This, however, is what 
the Rev. Mr. Platt advocates in the cause 
| of religious knowledge. 


*W hero ignorance is bliss, 
''Tis folly to be wise.”” 


Again, Mr. Platt entirety misunderstandes 
the purpose of our common schools. 


otherwise vw n LAVe An «+ » I OT « Z X 
% Would not have an opportunity of | .:e not founded in the interest of Protes- 


otalning first class ingstruction. 


A. tew, of 


courge, might be sent by tleir parents to 
private schools, but the vazt majority would 
remain uneducated if it were not for the 


popular esvstem. Now, it would nat 


| tantizgm and to destroy Romanism, but to 
fit the young of both gexes for the proper 
lischarge of their secular duties. The Rec- 


lor of Grace Church wails because sectarian 
Protestantism, or as he styles it, religion,” 


urally suggest itself to Chnitian people of | jg disappearing before the instruction given 
Fn) 


every denomination that this educational ! 


s$ystem is one eminently dcserving the 
gupport and encouragement of Chriztian 


1nin1sters. 
any means. 


instruction, 


uous exumple., He is 


and Apostles! Crecds, 


from his printed utterances. 
Mr. Platt has assailed the common 


failed to bring a single proot. 
itt aszertion only, 
dogma, this is well enaygh; but when he 
azealls the common £chool system, and de- 
clares that its continuance will work the 
downfall of our institutions, and actually 
prepares the young of both sexes for a life 
of crime and immorality, we have a right 
to challenge this accuger for his proof. We 


have read the Rev. Mr. Platt's lecture,, 


printed, doubtless, from his .own manu- 
8Cript, and we traverse every statement he 
has made affecting our common school sys- 
tem. It is not true that secular schools are 
undermining Protestantigm and threaten- 
ing the existence of the republic. It is not 
trug that our common schools are run in 
Cie interest of ungodliness and infidelity. 


But it appears uot tc be 80 by 

There are Christian ministers 
who dv not geruple to axsail it, and in the 
eacred name of *religion” and *Chris- 
tanity'? lead a crusade against g8ecular 
Of this elass the Rev. W. H. 
Platt, rector of Grace Church) is a cons pel- 
of that order of 
clergy who exalt creeds and confessions 
above purity, charity and truth, and who 
think that the &um total of Christian duty 
is embodied in a recitation of the Athanasian | 
This 18 religion” 
with clergymen of the Platt stamp, judging 


It is not, true that tne knowledge of truth, 


honor and purity are deliberately kept 


from pupils in secular schools, and that the. 


£ecular system 1s a hindrance to virtue, 
These, and gnch like assertions, were 

made against s8ecular schools last Sunday 

by the Rev. Mr. Platt, and in doing $0 he 


Seems to have presumed upon the igno- 


rance and intolerance of his audience in no 
8mall degree. Indeed, a discourse in itself 


$0 intolerant and inconsequent, 80 full of | 
anaclronisms and incon<istencies, it would { 


be diflicult to find amongst pulpit utter- 


f 


ances outside of Grace Church, and withal - 


a Utscourse 80 absurdly impractical that the | 
least intelligent hearer must have 8miled at | 


the conspicuous absence of common gense 
which characterized it throughout. . For 
example, Mr, Platt thinks that every de- 
nomination g&hould siwpport its own 
8cnools, and that the school tax should 
be paid oyer to the religious bodies 
whose mem bers contributed it, But the 
reverend critic takes for pranted that 
Jew, Catholic, Lutheran, etc., who pay the 
education rate, desire to contribute towards 
denominational education, for the soke pur- 
poge of congerving eect differences. This, / 
10w&ver, is & purely gratuitous a8zumps- 
tion, without any warrant save the insolent | 
intolerance of that pulpit. The fact is, that 


the laity of nearly every religipus cg \/ 


ny 


* 
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in common schools, and he would have the 
tuition in them dictated by Protestant cler- 
gymen, for the preservation of Protestant 
Chrislianity, Otherwise he thinks Chris- 
tianity will be supplanted by Romanism, 


| 


[ily coald not maintain any purely denomi- | yatnable Statistics of the School Sys. ; 


They | 


which, 8trange to 8ay, will have nothing to 


do with the common schools. Now, if 


| Protestantigm cannot stand the multiplica- 


tiorr table, algebra, history and mathemat- 
ics, 80 much the worse for that religious 
8ystem. According to Mr. Platt, the Cath- 
olic religion can actually survive the £quare 
root, and a particularly devout 1dolator of 
that persuasion (for Mr. Platt ects out by 
dotining Christianity to mean Protestant- 
ism) might even venture to study logarithms; 
but Protestants, according to the Platt 
digta, must not yenture beyond the ele- 


| mentary branches of secular knowledoe h 
. - { \'805 e- 
schools. from various points, but he has | + 


He deals | 
po long as he treats of 


cause of its irreligious tendency. Educated 
men have been great criminals, ergo all 
educated men are great criminals, reasons 
the Rector of Grace Church, and upon this 


pontulate the reverend lecturer places his : 


ban upon the glory of our com mon country 
and the bulwark of the commonwealth. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Platt 
through his inconsequential wanderings, 
pPullice it to 8ay that he has the most hazy 
PossIble ideas of *freligion,” and fails to dis- 
crminate between the *gads of some sort?? 
of the heathen and the Great Author of the 
universe whom Christians adore. Worship 
of any kind, euperstition however gross, was 

religion,” according to the Grace Church 
rector, And, while he dechristianized Cath- 
olicism, in the next breath he lauded Stephen 
Langton aud other Catholic ecclesiactics for 
their championship of civil and religious 
liberty against the gecular power. Yet this 
was the outcome of religious education, Ac- 
cording to, Mr. Platt, while in the same 
breath, almost, he denies to the church of 
which these prelates were standard bearers 
any chare in the Chriztian commonwealth. 

-Perhaps hedid not mean to dechristianize 
Catholics any more than he meant to rank. 
the worshipers of the Olympian gods with 
the diseiples of Jesns; but a point was to be 
made, and the rector of Grace Church 
makes it without respect for logic or histort- 
cal accuracy. 
nothing to do. With his attack upon the 
common $6hool system we have everything. 
We ay that it stands immeasurably superior 
to denominationalism, and shoula be sup- 
ported. 
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With that, however, we have 
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nominational, miscalled religious,” «y3-' Needed Improvements in the Methods 


and Directions of Public Edu- 
cation. 
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*toms of Bifferent States —That Man 
Ignorant who Hlas Not Been Taught 
to Maintain Hlimself in Decency” — 
Hopeſul Signzmns of Kkiucatioant Pro» 
grees—MHore Attention to Technical 

nad ladusirial Subjects Required, 


— 


At the opening of the annual session of the 
Stats Teachers? As80ctation at Dashaway Hall 
this afternoon, Professor Ezra S. Carr, State Su- 
perintendent of Pubiie Lnstruetion, delivered 
tho following address on * Educational Pro- 


gress”:; ; ; 

The prosent £chool population of California, 
or number of children between the ages of tive 
and seventecn years of age, 18 200,087; tho num- 
ber enrolled in the public 8chovols, ] 32,9590, with 
an ayerage duily attondance of $9,999, ; 

The present number of teachers in the public 
Schools is 3,167. Of this number 1,154 are men, 
und 1,983 women. : . 

It is believed that at no time in the history of 
tho state have the teachers been as well quali- 
fied, or more oarnest and zealous In their work, 

The total income for —_ wg vorny from 

Il $86urces during the past year was 
$3,612,163 32: total expenUiture was $2,749,729 46. 
ho valuation of 8chool property 18 $0,993,245 04, 
1t we allow 10 per cent for 1ts us& (amounting to 
$593.324 36), th total expenditure, or annual in» 
vestment, of the stato 1n public education, ex- 
elusive of tho cost of text books, 18 $3,345,- 
33 82, Every citizen $hoald* feel himself a 
baziness partner in the employment of this 
fund, and directly interested in. tho results, 
The danger of carelessness and inditferenco In 
31S Manacoment is greater than all other dang= 
ers. Any good business mMAnager would ask, 


ciation. | 
; 
| 


__ 


what are the rosults or protits of this 1nyest 
ment an.civic ability, industrial power and the 
decroass of pauperism and erime? 


tle 
MAGNITUDE OF THE INTEREST INVOLVED. 


In order to turnisha basis of comparison' be=, 
twoen the condition and cost of educttion 1n 


California and the other gtates. of tho 
Union, I tako the liberty” tay preface 
hat of the 


this report with somerstautistics trom t 
National Bureau of Education. The last pub- 
lished report of that office, trhoug 


Whether. 
wo look at it rum an intellectual, g0clal or 17; 
dustrial s:aud point, it 18 ditlicult to oyerrater 


(- 


h two years old, | 


will not vary greatly from one brought down to : 


tho present year, excopt 18 the proportionate its 
crease of the population and oxpenditures. The 
grind totul of annual expenditure in the United 
States for public schools 1n 15/0 was $81,932,954. 

school property 


the total valuation of 
$173,833,545, New York, with a 8ch001l poputa- 


tivn of 1,583,064, furnizhes 175 days of instruce ' 


tion, at an annual coat of $11,001,249, Peausy l- 
vania, with 1,200,000, 151 days, evst $8 798,816, 
Unio, 1,017,726 8&hvol powulation, gives 149 days, 
at a cost of $8,711,411. Lilinots exponds $7,590,- 
03 upon a school population of Y95,UUs. Mus5us 
2uugotts gives 177 days. of 8chooitng LO 24,708 
ccnsus children between the school ages oz hive 
aid fifteen, at a cost of $6,410,514, Indiana, 
with 667,000 census children, expends $9,041,517 
and gives 120 days 8chooling. Jowa, with a 
$choot population of 999,4U5, g1ves. 136 days 
£eavoling, costing $95,035,498, to pupils between 
ths ages of tive and twenty-016, PFight statos, 
viz., Arkansas, Florida, 1iinois, Indiuna, Louls- 
ana, Norih Carobna, Ohto, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, ] | / 4 

and tweuty-0ne, or turnish 15 years tultzon to 
2ach public schvol pupil. Ten States, and among 
thoze New York, Missvuri aud Lowa, do., 8ixteen 
yoars, between the ages of five and twenty-one. 
The limit is longest in New Hampshire and 
Maine, 4—21; $Lortest in Massschusetts and 
Rhods Island, 5—15; California's limit 1s from 
3—17; that of Connecticut from 4—15 years, fur 
both twelye years tuition, ln compuring The 
uverago duration of schools in ways, Calliornma 
ranks as tho seventh 8iate, having 149 days; New 
Jorscy, tho | highest reported, has 194 
la proportion pvr capita to 8chlvol population 
Mussachusetis expends #22, the highest sum, 
aid Georgia the lowest, $1 1V. 1n proportion tv 
Pupils enrolled, Arizona actually expends tho 
most, $42 41; Massachusetis, $20; California, 1n 
1oiv, $41 V2; in 1877, $2204, Agali, in propor- 
tivu per capita to daily average attendance 
(ivaving out Arizona, $97 66), the annual expen- 
dituro of California, $25 82 in 1579, and $24 1n 
1877, ranks fourth, Colorado expending $29 75; 
the District of Columbia, $27 16, and Massachus 


fix the 8chool ago between 81x | 


VD— 


setts, $3V. lu no other 8tute aro teachers 80 | 


paid as in California, and $0 justly, 
Services rather than gex- 
Massachusetts pays her male teachers an aver- 
ago Salury per month of $88 87; her female 
teachers, £35 35, QUalifornia puys her male 
teachers $84 93; her fermwvlo teachers, $65 UL 
And in no state, .1t 18 believed, in proportion iu 
1ts age, rces0urces and population, have the edu- 
cational provisions beca moro hberal, more 
Wizely adininistered, or moro equal and lasting 
1n their benefits. | ) 
u 8chool population numbering in 1875 over 
14,0/U,00U1, ten and a half millions of whom were 
betwecngix aud $1xteen years of age, and 10U7 
and a quarter millions actually attending @ Puy7 
liz zeuool, we had 249,262 teachers, General 
Baton 8vuys; Largo us this number 14, 

1+ 100,000 - less than is required to teac 

the entire g8chool Population, allows 
uu ayerugo of forty scholars to euch teuchefr 

a , x [ » ad. --_- +*% n adAwant am 


loa the United States, for | 


_. 


SUTCLY LUSE&'WAy picHu 1UT LU EUUTCUUUL UL Vo 
wany Will not be accused of partial pleading in 
view of theso facts, and the equally pertinent 
fact, that by far tho greuter portion of the 
tcaching furnished is unprotessional in its ehar- 
actor, Mr. Phipps, general agent of tho Mags» 
achusetts Board of Education, expresses the 
0p1010n thut tho ratio of lnproveuent in the 
qualiication of teachers for their work is not 
£qual to that in buildings, appliances, courses of 
$.udy, otc., and that tn consequence tho benefits 
vi the enlarged outlay are of little avail to what 
thoy utherwise might be. *Comparatively few 
of our 8,000 teachers have hud the benefit of 
thorough, 8&yStematic, spcctal training for their 
work. Most commence with no well definev 
pian of the work to be uccompliished, are 
placed in charge of fifty or sixty children ol 
gitterent ages, habits aud attainments, and the 
wonder is that many accomplish as much as 
they do, when entire failure might reasunuably 
have been expeeted.” 
THK INCREASE OF NORMAI, 8CHOOLS 
In the United States is one of the most hopeful 
$1.13 of progress, Indeed, the condition of 
these Schools, and the thoroughness of thy 
training ia teachers? institutes may now be tu- 
ken aus a gauge of the oducational 
standing of a $tute, When John A. 
Dix and other patriots urged the establishmeut 
of the firet normal in the s8tate of Now York, 
it was With a wise forecust of tho economy of 
the meagure. The State has now eight normal 
8chools, with 7,U00 teachers in training, and 
pays $10,000 per unnuim. 10 order Tthut $12,000,- 
000 may not be wasted in the hands of incompes 
tout agents, Notwithstanding all this, the 
QUALITY OF THE EDUCATION GIVEN 

1s 8till far from satisfactory. The evideneo 
upon this point 18 overwhelming, especially in 
the light of recent events, of the present svcial 
disturbunce and insecurity, Superintendent 


Newell, of Maryland, in the opening address: 


before tho National Teachers* As80ciation, 
Vuiced tho popular 8entlment in 8aying; **Look- 
ing at tho ordinary and average common School 
programme 1n the United States, 1t will be found 
that the 1uterests of the few who completo it are 
Studied, more thun of tae many who do not 
completo it. But the true theory of a common 
8:hvol programme 1s that every 8tep s$hall be 
theo best possible prepuration tor s$tepping out, 
rather than for $tepping up. the school 8ys- 
toin, as it vperates at present, docs nut go down 
luw enough, does not stvup io take iu tho very 
class0s Which need 1t moust. Well clad boys and 
girls, who can give six hours a day to the pub- 
lic schovl, and an hour or two after 8chool hours 
to tho preparutiton of lessons, aro welcomed with 
open arms, But what kind of reception 18 af- 
forded to those who must go irregularly, or not 
at all? those who work half the day at black- 
ing boots or s8elling newspapers, but could bs 
induced to go to 8chool the other halt? 
ror those whose parents do not wish them to 
go to 8clool, and those who refuse to go when 
thoy are 8ent? PVinally, for the Ishmaetites of 
our 8treet deserts, growing up in outlawry, 
whoso hand 1s aguinst every man's and every 
man's hand against them. There is growing up 


in all our cities, towns, Villages and even in , 


g0me country distriets a class of yuung people 
who must live either by honest Jlubor or by 
erimse, and they are not taught to labor. What 
does the public school do tor them? "The public 
gchool not only aves not go Uown low enough to 
affect the very classes who have most need of it, 


but it deals tuo much with technical s8cholare | 


Ship and too little with practical utility; too 
much in mere preparation for advancement in 
the hierarchy of studies, and too little in-prepa- 
ration for the verities uf lite, A knowledge of 
8vme form of industrial labor is as neccssury as 
a knowledgo of bouks, and the state which ac- 
knowledges its obligation to teach children to 
Toad cannot logically deny its obligation to teach 
them to work.” 

Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, 
81ys8; "More attention 8hould be given to the 
education of veople for work.” He thinks 
*0ur 8ystom of education, judged by its fruits, 


1s not sufficiently practical;” that our public | 


8chpol leading should be not to the higher edu- 
eation, but towarus milis, workshops and 
farms,” and 8uggests the agencies through 
Wiich this may bo uccomplished, viz., univer- 
8a! instruction in industrial drawing, technical 
departiments attached to the high schools; 
that the technical departments of the colleges 
be strengthened; that the Siate Normal Schools 
be required to give 

MORE ATTENTION TO TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

SUBJECTS, 

In order that qualitied teachers may be oh- 
tuined; that municipal school authouritics 
Should gupplement their present 8ystems of 
publie 8chools by one or more industrial 
8cn00ls, or s8chools for artisans, where Suitable 
instruction could bo given tor future working- 
10Nn. 

Superintendent Searing, in tho IJast renort 
from the stute of Wisconsin, says: The pres. 
ent g8ystem of public instruction here, as in 
other s8tates, 1s, as a business 8ystem, far from 
being the best that can be devised tor the im. 
portant ends s0ught. Lt does nut secure resulls 
In proportion to the money expended, to gay 


nothing of those demanded by our political in. - 


{butions and our increazingly complex 80gial 


nd indygtrial life5 d ot keep pace Wiih the 
hater dovatontl of the country, The uvs 
rage country 8chooul of tu-day docs not 80 well 
JUALLLY the uveruyve pupil for the Struggle for 
ite as he now finds it, as did the same scnool a 
ronoration ago quilify this rupil's fathr for the 
mpler and less exacting demunds of that pes 
1104, ?? 

Superintendent Smart, of Indiana, 8ays: *'In- 
tellizgent ecunomy does not requiro that our 
3y8tem cost less, but that it produce more.” 
Educational businoss- Shuuld be conducted on 
the 80nnd business principles which wake the 
$1CCESS of other callings; n6!tther &ch00] officers 
nur teachers sh0uld feel justified in providing an 
inforior evurss of 8tudy, vartial in its. benetits, 
118toad of one which will bo of the greatest value 
to the largest number of pupils. Whenever ig- 
norance holds a mortzage upon intellect and 
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jindastry the hour of fureclouguro 18 near. LI-hould | 
that man ignorant who has not been taught how 
to maintain himself in decency; ho is ignorant 
of one of the first dutivs uf lite, isciylinary 
studies ure not suflicionc; they do very little to- 
ward this preparation. - *Questions of economy « 
{demund education in economy.” 

loachers, wo must sraud ready to answer the 
que=tions of parents, the miajurity of whom 
|foel their own ignorance resyecting the best e(l- 
ucation for their 80ns and daughters. It is high 
time for us to think of this, our LUSINGSS, 48 NUL 
ouly fraught with educational obligations tc 
pupils, but with 

FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS TO TAXPAYERS, 


—_—= 


With moral and civic respons1tbilities of tho 
gravest nuture, Which cunnot longer be lgnored 
or eyadod, OUno year ago @ 8ection of this 
as80ciation resolved that the attempt to cun- 
bine theoretical aud practical education 18 a 
dolusion and a 8nare. And yet we have the 
most abundant evyidonee that this is dong 8uce 
cesstully in hundreds of European 8:hovis. 

But we need not go 10 [urope for . examples, 
President Ruakle tas not only testihed to ths 
S$UCCo8s of Such a ScChvv] in Buston, to the excels 
lence of results ut a comparatively 8mall cost, 
but bas Shown bcotoro the National Teachers” 
As80ctation exacltiy how tho thing 1s made to 
Succeed, *Therso is nv diftculty in incorporat»' 
iug into-the educational schemeo of our eities 
and tuwns such 8peclal training an Varwns prac. 
tical arts as will enublo each pur il to carn his 
Iiving without interfering with bis mental cub 
ture in the least. The artiszan 8chools, incons 
junction with balf-time schools, yacation scnhouls, 
10 the cities, the rural tarm schvuols in the 
country, will do more to elevate our people, to 
end the strife between capital and labor tian 
all other agencies put togetacr,?”” 

Pres:1dent Runklo has sLown that in a course 
of 8h0p practice in connection With 8tudy, em- 
bracing thirty los801s of tour hours eaci, better 
results wero obtained 1n production than under 
tho ordinary apprentices hip 8ystem in three 
years, Wo hayo umplo provts from our indus- 
trial ;colleges aud schools that go tar from 


industrial culture interfering with intellectual 
culture, it really lends to it a yoworful g8upport, 
by strengthening the moral energies. For lack 
of anything like a balance of power in the facui- 
ties, we have pot onlxhoodlumism 11 the street 
but we havo 
HOODLUMISM IN THE COLLEGE. 
Whole classes 1n 8ome of our most venerable 
ligher ins{ttutions havo recently been cut off 
by their uthcers to Saye the claructer of the col- 
lege, The lstory of the industrial colleges and 
universities Shuws them to bo oxceptiunally 
' tree from theso orgies,” not because of any 
| radical difference -in the nature of youth, but 
from tho varied and rational disciplhne 
furnighod in the industrial schools four 
all the facultiess Disguise it if woe wull 
| deny it as wo muy, in every part” of 
tho world educational prozress 18 nut in the di- 
roction of general culture, increased mental 
dizcipline, or pure 8cience, ln a younger instis, 
tution than our University, in a new state, tou, 
| a larger number of youth are taught the whole 
circle of the 8ciences, lunguuges and litorature, 
and at the same timo tho practicul arts of pho- 
nography, telegraphy, printing, all the leading 
mochanical trades, furming, hurticulture, cvok- 
lug and even dressmaking. 4he Boston men of 
culture, of all creoeds aud politics, haye united 
1n askling the city fathers to carry this leayen 
intu tho lower g8choolss Mr. Hill, of 
Georgia, declares lavur education to bo 
the hope of the South. Still © lower 
down in the primary runge we find the 
kindergurten and its literature ey»rywhers 
Spreading, If we turn to Europe, we 866 adult 
Schools for tho instruction of farmers and arti- 
' Sans increasing, ln Denmark there are forty» 
nine *tarmers' high £chouvuls,” supported in 
{| part by the government, for tho benetit of stu- 
dents between eightoen and thirty-tive years of 
age. Over 2,000 men, and over 1,000 women, are 
in these 8chouls, I could multiply these evi- 
| dences indefinitely if time would permit. 'the 
great majority of our pupils aro to beindustrial- 
ists of somo gort., It is all that on our 
coust thero is no domand for eGucatcd 
labor—that the mechanical callings are alroady 
oyertull, and by a curious logic that thereforso 
tho hands of our children must remain un- 


Waits the idle hand. You may ids all day over 


Single Month to defoud property against idle- 


be corrected. There 18 power "enough in th 
body of teachers, were it uutied, to" 


INAUGQURATE THE NECESSARY IMPROVEMENTS 


{ Lun, 
Our business as teachers is $0 to form and in- 
form the budies, minds and 80uls of the pupils 
' committed to our care thut when they become 
men and women thero will be less need of the 
ery of reform, 1 hive been urging for more 
| than thirty years that the first los80ns in thritt, 
industry and economy Should be. the same fer 
girls and boys, in the hows as far as possibls, 
| aud in the 8chool because it is pussible to create 
a uniformity 1n the school which wo are not yet 
able to do in the home, 1 know $svme of the 
ditliculities of the initial 8teps to this changes, 1 
kuow if a teucher' of girls attumpts tov give 
instruction in . domestic economy, for 1n- 
Stance, she may be notilied turough tho press 
that s8chools uro intended for more digniticd 
work—tor ulgebra and astrouvumy, and the like, 


Are our daughters tv be cooks, vur $0ns to hold * 


the plow und plane when wo ars toiling to make 
them ornaments” tov g80ciety? What kind of 


\ The argument for houwe educatzon in ins 
dustry, for home educatioa iv morality, 
| Same foundation in experience 
as that for intellectual education, and no 
| other, Ignorance 18 but anvtner name tor dAlts- 
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| of California cannot all be stoek brokers or 

Pregidents of B8avings banks; cannot all be ors 

naments of 8octety” and liberal patrons of art, 

hey are to Maks vur laws, to occupy the Shops, 
factories and farms; to bo home builders or de- 
gtroyers; to fill or to empty the jails, prisons 
and lunatic asylums; to recruit the ranks of 11- 
dustry or of stroet Ishmaelites. W hich Shall 
it bo? Do our 8chools aim to confer either the 
ability or tho disposition to earn an hoagst Nv- 
ing, to look upou labor as honorable, to detest 
Vico and erime? LI hvld it to bo 

A CORRECT PRINCIPLE 

That while the common schoul does not aim to 
make farmers or mechanes, but loaves this 
to special 8chools, that it 18 the business of the 
common $chools (which educate tho mass0s ot 
the industrial popalation) to teach tho elements 
of technical knowledge, both sctontitic and art- 


duty of the state and municipal governments to 
provide gpccial s8chools of an industrial char- 
acter, 8s tv Support high schuols, And |] 
hold that unless wo can put a solid 
respect for usotul labor into our schovls, 
bringing intelligones und moral power 1nty 
direct relation tov the necogsary occupations of 
our people, we can hardly escape the concluson 
tliat our influence as teachers 18 Lhrown upon 


4 negation that labor 1s menial; that it 1s ered- 


certain kinds of theft and robbery are in the 
line of 80cltal and political preferment. Lot the 
lack of morul instruction 1n our 8chv0ils, the cons 
dact of school boards, the duily paudemonium 
on California g8treet, the gambling pools and 
zames Which degrade our agricultural fairs 
and church fostivals, euch tako its 
sharse in the responsibility of d6- 
bauching the children of Culifornia. 
Let the press take its rightful share, and cease 
to lay the eutire burden at tho 8choolroom door, 
Butlet us purify vurs»elves of all blaine, It 1s a 


lands waiting for the coming tillage and not 866 | 
a 8inglo home, whilo our cities s8pend more in a 


ness than the rural farm schvol would eost, | 


which would demonstrute how its evils 1h 
v | | Are our schools turning out honezt men and 


In the methods and directions of public educa- * 


industrial colleges and s8caools that 80 tar from | 


delusion and a 8nare to expoet a one-sidod cdus 
cutiun to glv6.,a completo mannoud ur womun» 
hvod. L1t 1s adelusiou tv expect our taxpayers 
to keop on paying (aide trum the cos: of text 
books and including interest on 8chuvul propers 
ty) $3,343,593 82 tor schovls, while jails, asylums, 
ulmshouses aud priguns ure crowded with the 
Viewwus, the incapable, the criminal clasges, 
without asking does public education pay in in- 
dustrial power, 11 Civic ability, in public and 
private virtue? If 1t does not pay, what theu? 
Wil more classos, more abstract mathemutics, 
moro knowledge of Atrican capes und unciout 
wars mend the matter? Let us, for a time ut 
leust, take a new departuro and direction, give 
ore training and less cramiming, impart more 
knowledge of things nocessury to be Known, as- 
818t tho public mind to a cloar conception ofthe 


[. 


work to be done, and, above all, insist upon a 
well organized, well paid, intelligent body of 
professional teachers to do It. 
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} Protessor Carr's Address. y 
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Thoughtful readers will find much/ fqud 
for reflection in Professor Carr's address | 
| before the State Teachers! Association, pub- 
lished exclusively by the PosT on Thurs- 
| day, It fairly bristles with facts, figures 
and 8uggestions which ought to be utilized 
'in the effort toward that stcady improve- 
ment of our common gchool education 
whick its friends hope to see maintained. 
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school expenditures, Her annual invest- 


$killed, and tind the ,ready mischief which ever | | ment in public education, excluzive of the 


' | cost of text books, has now reached the 
' Tstantly increasing. Are reults  8e- 
cured in proportion to the money expended? 


| women, not all aiming to become lawyers 
and doctors and civil engineers, but capge 
ble and wiliing to fall into the ranks of the 
producing classes, where the vast majority 
of them must eventually go unless our 


00,000 chilcren of school age. The real 
question at 8take 1s whether the state is 
giving them 8cholarship and culture, with 
little or no training tor the practical dities 
of life, or whether 1t 1s combining jwli- 
ciously & Course of instructionf fitted to pro- 
duce the future workingmen and women 


them to make our laws, to be intelligent 
Jurors, and to acquaint themselves with the 
complex 80cial and political questions of 
the day. This is the question to which 
\Pratfec Carr addresses himself princi- 


istic. And I hold it to be quite us much the | 


the opposite 81do of tho scale, We may teach by | 


high tfiguze of $3,343,000, and is con-' 


itubie to live upon the earnings of otiers; that | 
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California has never been niggardly wm her , 


| 


prisons and almshouses are to be lilled to | 
overflowing? It is a stubborn fact that 
there are to-day in California upwards of | 


| 
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of the community, with enough 
of hook - learning to. qualify 


pally, and he brings tv bear a yery ititer- | 
esting mass of concurrent testimony of pah- 
| lic educators in all parts of the eountry. | 
We cannot forbear to quote from the ad- | 
dress of Prezident Runkle before the Na- 

tional Teachers? Azzociation: *' There is no 

difficulty in incorporating into the educa- 

tional schemne of our cities and towns such | 
special training in various practical arts as 
will enable each pupil to earn his 
living without interfering with his 
mental culture in the least. The 
artiszan sChools, in cotunction with 
half time schools, vacation schools 
in the cities, the rural farm schools in the 
country, will do more to elevate our people, 
to end the 8trife between capital and labor, 
than all other agencies | put together.” 
President Runkle speaks *by the card,” 
for he has had charge of the zecently estab- 
lished industrial school in Boston, the ex- 
cellence of whose results his been demon- 
strated at a comparatively small cost. 
From every state in the Union comes the 
plea of leading educators for the introdue- 
tion of $something besides Garsc1plinary 
:tudies into the common schools, for some- 
thing that will prepare the youth to *main- 
tain themselves in decency? when they 
reach manhood and womanhood, The ery | 
cannot go much longer unheeded. It must 

$00n reach the ears of our legislators. 
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| STATE TEACHERS! 
TION, 


List of Teachers Attenoing the 
Convention. 


ee In 


IReport of the Committee on ** Induvstrial Edu. 


cation.” 


cena acne 


— INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 

— After recces, Mrs. Ezra 8. Carr, Deputy State 
Supcrintendent of Education, reaqd extrarts irom 
Dr. Schwab's letters on 8901] works8hops and 
Kindergartens, translated by Miss Marweael, 
Dr. SCAWab Claims that the moxt important ed- 
ucatlional problein Or our day is the introduction 
or Ndustrial education into the eXIlSLng orga mew 
of public sclools, In all civilized countries the 
Same tendency 1s 8een toward unity of the ait- 
lerent parts Of the 8ystern to a harmony Or ed- 
ucational ideas with popular needs to ed- 
cate both morally and intellectually S8Kkil- 
ul and useful members of SOclety, for their 
own mhappiness, the welfare of ; the COM 
munit "and the nonor of the State, The whole 
8 cret OI a oruQ PUBUO equeation lies in the rol- 
'OWIRg Points : Develop systematically the pow er 
Ot clear and istinct percention, Develop the 
power of endurance and responstbility. Develop 
Lhe POWer 0! Self-help and se1l-coutrol. The en- 
tire article was devoted to an able Atscussion of 
The means by which theze desIravle ends may be 
accomplished and the 81ccess of the £chool Work. | 
Shops and the Kindergarten mn Germany and 
AUSUIIA was polnted 10 as proof that mechanical 
"COUpAations are Or Immcense practical value itn 
COONS Independence and 8elt-reliance, 
| Mr, ZCT PresSented & regolution providing for 
. COmmiItree of {hred fo dratt a constitution and 
)Y-14WS for. Lhe State Education al DOly, Debate 
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D:scussion on the Rindergarten= 
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Upon The reSOlution Was postpboner <Aav : 
3 clock. poStponed until to-day at 
On motion of Mr, Denman, it was reeolv | 
"TH Ji MT, Nan, 1, was res0lved that 
4 committee or iive be appointed to consider our 
PIeSEDL SYSLelu of Study; and 1t 'vas als) dectded 
[nat a Committee of three 8hould be named to 
S6lect a place of meeting tor gext year's Conven- | 


L10n, 

John Ruddock of Menqoc 7 Was elect. 
eq Secretary and Mr. ps ogy bee 
COUnty, AgS+1SLant Secrotury, 

LAST EVENING'S SESSION, 

The Kindergarten (diseusston Was resumed 
during the evening <Ceszton, which Was q at 
Lincolin Grammar $Scho01. Me=ssrs, Swett, Sill- 
mann, Mann and Retd participating, The tone 
Of the talk Seemed to be 
MINE an experimental Kindergarten In San | | 

Profegsor Knowlton gave a &hort 
1NzZ adqdress On the phone 
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a and interest- 
[C alphabet, tltustrated 


Dy Charts. | 
= COMMITTEES APPO!NTED. | 
The Presldent announced the tollowilng com- 

mitees ; | 

LIESAS 
UNIVERSITY © 


« way 


4VOrable to the estab- | ; 


| Qevelopment of the community, 


| 


ns RIES 


Course of Study—James Denman, C, W, Childs, 


1. C. Rudaock, William Duenkel, J. B. MCChesney, 

Time and Place of Next Meeting of the A880Cla- | 
tivp—PF, Campbell, Superintendent-elect Davis Of 
Santa Rosa, S. G.S. Dunvar of SLOCKton, 

The tollowing was introduced by Mr. LysSer, and 
made the spectal order 1or three 0'c19CK to-day : 

Resolved, That a columittee of three be ap- | 
poinred to draft a Constitution and By-laws tor 
the organization of a State Professlonal SOCIeLy ; 
the object of bhe Society to call and conguecr a 
yearly Institute; tO exert an active and beneficial 
influence oh 8chool legislation ; 9 accumulate a 
fund tor the assistance of needy ana Supe rannuat- 
edjteachers, and, 11 geDeral, lO more firmly,cement 
the educational interests of the State. 

TEACHERS ATTENDING THE CONVENTION, 

Following are the names of Seventy-Ave tcach- 
Ers enrolled : 

San Francisco—A. L.” Fitzgerald, B. L. Brown, 
Mrs, E. B. Cooper, Volney Kabtan, H. C. Kinne, 
Albert Lyser, d. W. Ball, I. C. Ruddock, Lizzie KR. 
Burke, C. Lantranche, Miss Beales, Miss Thomp- 
80n, BR. Senger, Mrs. Mary W., Kinkade, Miss L. C. 
Hunt, Miss 8. A. Barr, 4H. G. Brown, James Den- 
man, W. T. Retd, John Swelt, Annie F, SLevens, 
M, BH, Pitts, Jobn A, Moore, . 

Alameda Cuunty.—Mrs, I. R. Stevenson, C. L. 
Metzgar, A, C. Bloomer, H. K, Newberry, J. T. 
Williams, Sarah Regan, Mrs. S. 8, Sanborn, Sadle 
E. Russell, H. J. Todd, C. F. Johns, Lulu Keroan, 
Sallie D, Barry, Mrs. P. A. Hinckley, A. F, Craven, 
Mary E, Wheeler, Edward R. Sill, Martin Kellogg 
(State Universlty), Geo. F, Becker, Miss Clara 
Germain, J. B. McCheaney, Lizzie A. Cheney. 

Marin county—S, Saunders, County Superin- 
tendent:; 8, M. Augustine, Miss L. McAllep, T. B. 
Powers, Kobert Furlong, Jozeph Je3se, W. d. 
Vilark, Miss Clara Upton, Miss Anna F, Barr, N. H. 
Galusba, George Ward, Miss Carina Clark, Emma 
Barnes, Miss Annie M. Johns0n, Miss Nettie Rug- 
gies, Miss Mary Randall, Mizs Emily O'Nelll, Miss 
M. A, Flomerfelt., : 

Mendocino county—John C. Ruddock, Superit- 
tendent, 

Humboldt county—dJ. B. Casterlin, 
ent ; Mrs. M. A. CaSteritu, 

$ono0lma county—D. S., Ingham, George W, Jones. 

Sijzkiyou count y—Mrs. Duenpkel, Superintendent, 

Jacramento county—E, S. Carr, Mrs, Jenute C, 
Carr, Mary J, Watson, Addie H., Wells. 

8014n0 Couanty—C., B, Towle. 

San J0aquim county—S, G. S, Dunbar, Superin- 
tenudent ; Mrs, Dunbar, 

The Teachers! Convention met this morning at 
Datzhaway Hall at 9 O'Clock, 

JOHN SWETT ON ** TEACHERS AND TEACHING,” 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting 
had been read and approved, Joun Swett, Princt- 
nal of the Girls' High School, addressed the Con- 
yention on © Teachers and Teaching.” 


Stperintend- 


The first subject touched upon was the relation 


btween principals and assisLants. In most cities 
the principals are merely deputy SUPerin- 
tendents of schools. Inexperienced principals 
often make a mistake in trying to force 4% 
kind of nniformity in the methods of teach- 
ing, allowing hardly any individuality on 
the part of teachers, One of the great troubles 
ot young teachters 1s that they cannot 
cause $80me ot their pupitk to advance 
in their $8tudies, as $S0me pupils cannot 
be made $Ludents. This worry the prin- 
cipals 8hould endeavor to allay, The Principals 
$110U1d $ee that the school libraries are nsed, and 


that globes and maps are not allowed to 
gather diust. One of the great difficulties 
in the graded course. Is, that courses 
are taken one year and Y4hen dropped. 


It requires usually more time than this to become 
familiar with any branch of study, In exaintna- 
tions the principals 8bould 1inzist upon the 
propounding ot general quesUyns, and not 
(1uest10Ds of detall, Advanced classes Should be 
exercised in oral examinations of the principles 
and elements in order that they may Know 80nme- 
thing and be able to tell It, One of the 
difniculics in the matter of compositions In gram- 
Mar Schools 1s the matter of corrections. Some 
of the classes have only three or four exercizes 
4 year, Principals should be sarisfed with a rea- 
$0nable amount of progress in puplls and of work 
on the part of as*istauts- The aignity of- work, 
elther mental or manual, 8hould be Impressed 
upon the pupils. When a principal loses his sym- 
pathy with children. when he torgets that he was 
OnCe a boy, it Is time for him to reslgn. As- 
s|Stants were a8ked not to constder all principals 
pertect, Puplis Should be, taught the practical 
things which they are seen t0 need, There are 
few places in the State where the children need 
to learn the same things. In school discipline, a 
reputation for fairness and impartiallty 1s ezsen- 
tial to good government, It 1s easter to win pupils 
to right doing than to drive them into it. To 
educate the moral nature rightiy is a particularly 
dainicuit undertaking. 

One of the absurdities regarding School matters, 
is the tendency, when Lhere 18 dissatisfaction with 
tle methods or administration of schools, tO aps 
ply to the Legislatura The way to raise the 
Standard of schools throughout the State and to 
abolish causes lor complaint, 18 to employ ouly the 
mos competent and experienced teachers. The 
Standard oft a school will depend upon the mental 
There can be 
no good teaching Without a previous trainiag 1n 
the methods of reaching, The only city in wwe 
United States where teaching is regarded as a 
nrofession is Boston,. There n0 pers9n can teach 
unless they have been educated for It, This IB 
the re=nlt of the high degree of education of that 
COmmunitiy, 

REPOKT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 

The report of the Committee, composed of 9 
B. McCheeney, Joseph Leggett and F. M. Camps» 
bell, appoiuted by the Convention of Teachers 
last year to report on the advisibility of joining 
@Manuaullabor department 19 our public 8cno001s, 


% Was Tead by the Chairman, Mr. Leggett. The re- 


port Was as foliows : 
AY u Convention of Teachers, held in this city 


aat TLONWNTAL 


in September, 1876, the following. res0lution was 
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' fcarcity of clever 


offered aud adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee he A] 
cCOne1der and report 10 Uie next General rnanga 
Lion ur On the agyvizabiiity of joining to dis v7 to 
le &cLoOlt 8yStem a Cepartment of manygi lat Tr. 

This regolhucton was offered with a view tro. 
VOKINE a MISCUSSION UPON One Of the foremast eu - 
caticnal topics of the day. We, as tegchers "are 
SuppPosed to be alve to all questions waicn have 
a bearing upon our protesslon, but particutarly 
must we be inferested In an innovation which 
would completely revonttonize Al our egtahlizhed 
metiods, by introducing an element, which has 
hitherto beew 4on8tdered foreign to our 8chool 
SYSTEM. 

W hen we obgerve upon our streets, at all hours 
of tae day and nigur, Crowds of idle and disgotute 
yYOUNgT MEN And boys, Who-ve CArMents snovest 
wretchedness, and whoege countenances inaicate 
an early familiarity WIth vice and crime: when tt 
hccomes impossible tw read @ newspAner withou! 
tinding Several accounts of rhefts, as8aults, and 
murders, committed too trequently by 

who <&honld be tin scheol: when we" 
realize that our Whole country 18 groaning 
beneath a burden Which exhilbits I1tselr, 
here 1n a Countles3 army 0t tramps, Ddezgine, yes, 
domanding, food and cicthing; there 11 arsons, 
rIO0tS and a WholesSAale des ructicn Ort property, and 
everywhere in lawlessness and &a Wtal disregard 


* 


)Ppotnted 10 


thNose 


| of the rights of person and property, we are led 


1) pause and inquire What can be the reason for 
2101 & 8$adl State of affairs. 1s it, as Some clairn, 
{he natural ontgrow th of our vaunted 8ch001 Sys- 
L111 2 If it is, a change Should be brought, about 
1M edately, and We, as teachers, Should be the 
{118i 19 advocate ln, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

Our public school System has been $0 10ng% In 
operation, 80 Successful in results, and has be- 
come <0 endeared to the hearts of the people, that 
any inhportant contemylated change in it shoula 
receive careiul consideration previous to Its 
acgoption or rejection. We cannot guard two 
cCaremnily an insLitution that has Served us well, 
neither $hould we be blind to 1ts In- 
perfecticns, but should endeavor by all proper 
methods to make improvement. © Probably upon 
NG OBE Of our modern insitfntions has tacre been 
heaped a more indiscriminate 1148s of blessings 
and curses than our public sChonls. The $Sto2k 
of adjectives has been well nigh exhausted 16 de- 
vizing epithets to 1pply to them. They teach too 
much, they teach too little, they are too exacting, 
their mctnods are excellent, they teach too many 
Subjects, or too difficultsnbjects, or the wrong 8ub- 
jects, Or, In brief, they are the paragons Of all ex- 
cellence and the hot-beas of all crimes. In Tract, 
We hear 80 much pratse proceediog 170m a 14CK Of 
judgment, and blaine arisIng Irom an excess or 1g- 
norance that we frequently ind It difticult to ae- 
termine the truth, i 

The subject 18 an extremely camplex one, and 
it is beyond the province ot your Colmmitree t9 
COnSLAET It, in all its bearings, We wish to re- 
port, briefly indeed, upon this point, namely: Is 
it advisable, or posstble, 19 modify the public 
SChool 8&ystem by introducing a department of 
Manual labor, e209 requiring a portion of each day 
or week to be devotea to acquiring 8Killin the use 
Or tools ? | 

THERE ARE NO GUIDES TO DIRECT 

We would be as:isteq very @aterially in an- 
SWering this question If we could point tc others, 
81milarly stuated with oursetves, who had made 
the subject a matter of experiment, Thelr 
methods apd success and failur> would at least 
give us Something definite upon which to 
plan and work, Unfortunately, however, We 
know Ot none, There are insLilutions in Which a 
portion of the time is devoted to study and a por- 
tlon to manual labor, but their surroundings 
are $80 different from ours 
that they arte of little value for our pres- 
Ent purposes, AS an example of these institu- 
we mention the Agricultural OVollege 
or Michigan, which is often referred to 
as being successful in combining intellectual and 
manual labor. 1t 1s supported Hy funds derived 
from lands donated for the purpose by the Gen- 
eral Government and by State appropriations, 
Its object is to teach by theory and practice 
methods pertaining to the farm, garden, orchard 
and stock raising. How well it is patron- 
zed by the people of the State, and what its influ- 
ences 18 upon the rarmers and farming interests 
of the State, we are not prepared to state. An- 
other example 18 the Worcester Free Institute, 
located 1n Worcester, Massachusetts, which offers 
Lheoretical and practical knowiege in me- 
Chavical and civil engineering, caemistry, 
physlcs, modern languages, drawing, etc. Cons 
nected with it Is an extenslve machine s8hop, in 
one portion of which the students are taught to 
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manufacture machinists* tools, and, in another, ' 


Various articles of wood. This institution 18 Sup- 
ported by private endowments. According to a 
catalogue published In 15876, the present 0Ccupa- 
tions of the graduates are chietly engineers, 


Lezchers, dAraugntsmen and superintendents ior | 


marufacturing firms. 

Among the large number of foreign schools, we 
Meniion one at St, Gall in Switzerland, called the 
Voluntary School ror the improvement of Mere 
Cnhants and artisans apprentices, It origtnated 
1 a Sunday drawing SCLoOt for apprentices, and 
= 2Hpported by the Board of Trustees 0, the Mer- 
'ANtiice Corporation and the Board of TrusLercs OT 
le Municipal Corporation, Instruction 1s 
book-kceping, geometry, Ui 
German, French, Englsh and- I6allan [aNgUAges, 
pPhysics and modeling in wood ani CIAY s (WITh 
sCQ001 Seems to have been founded 101 cx og 
po8e Of glving apprentices an Opporbunity ag 
quiring s80me of the fundamental _r*5 F.. 
book education, Quite similar 0 - yer; 
des/gns and scope is the * Arias Yue ewe 
of Rotterdam, Holland, Perhaps v7” bg ng 
however, 18 glyen to training young MH 
come skilled artisans. It was founde Hite = 
80Ciation Whose members are mos81y Are. oP - 
and master builders, at & __ wh niidabgd , 
and 6 
Tae labor of the 8hops pertains almosl, ads” - 
exclusively, to 'he erection Ol hers. 


g\VEn IN ArLENINGUC, 
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* /XOU WL .,oUtrrve that in all the echools to 
wIMCh We have ailnded there is a merked dis- 
SIMHarIty 10 Our puble $cbools, $0 that £n2cex8 10 


any or all. of them does nor prove that the ame or 


={mHAar methods would be Successrul in the tpub- 
OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAY, 

SUPPOSE. the Board of Education of this city 
Should deem it advieable to attach a labor de- 
partment to the Liacoin Grammar School, and 
provide Shops, with tools tor working in wood, 
A difficulty would arise at once, becanse . ome 
varents Would object to their boys working 
in wood; they would prefer to have them be- 
come WoOrkxers in iron, $0 an iron estab- 
is ment would haye 10 be provided, a black- 
$mith $nOPD, Cr a 10undry, or there would justly be 
a charge Of pariailty. But others st4ll would 
CNO0SEe nNeItner LO De WOrkers in wood or iron, but 
in leather, 80 Jt would be that the whole round of 
{he MOTe NR PpOrtant lrages and occupations would 


have to be represented in the scho91l Shops, Gr 
trouble would ensue. But ome may Say that 
We do not represgnt the casec fairly, that 
Le parents Should nave no cavice in 
the matter any Itore than tanuey (0 in 
Selecting tne text books to be uszed, 
Or In determining the course of study, Aqmit, 


for the sale ui tne argument, this point 10 be well 
LaKeD, ang ln order 10 avoid the endless expense 
and conrucion of attcimptine to teach ail the 


more nmportiant trades, the Buard of Educa- 
ton Should provide 1instruction in but ywwo— 
S1y, Carpenlering and Sho2making, The con- 
Sequences Of , Such a course are eviaent. 
Every carpenter and Shoemaker in _ thc 


Stute would rise in rebellion agalast a course, 
which It carried out, would result in floodigg 
the conntry with a class of workmen entering 
into direct competition with them. As the ques- 
tion of suppiy and demand regulates price, 
the wages OI carpenters and Shoemakers would 
be reduced tO a minimum, in fact © Chinese cheap 
labor” would not be a circumstance. to it. Sq 
viewing the matrer Irom Whatever $standpoint 


we choose, there seems to be insurmountable gb- | 


jections to having any $20Ps, Or a few, as far as 
the cities are concerned, Would the conditions 


for Success be more favorable in the vil- 
aige Or the country <chool daistrict * A 
Slight cxamination 18 s$sufficient to show that 
the difficulties would be aggravated in- 


| Siead of betrg lessened, Parents Uving in coun- 
try places always have work for their children 
about the tarm or garden; and £0 do not need the 
interterence of the State to aid them, They have 
no occaslon for labor schools. In fact, laborers 
are in such demand that children Hving in the 
Country are taken from school and put to work 
before they have enjoyed those educational 
privileges Which the State designs they should 
DUST ESS, 
OTHER DIFFICULTIFS WHICH MIGHT ARISE, 

3egldes the objections already given, difficulties 
would arise from the fact that the conditions ana 
circumstances which would surround the addti- 
tion of workshops to our public schools would be 
Such that it would be extremely difficult to turn 
out first-class workmen, Irregularity of attend- 
ance, a lack of interest in the work, an age at 
which manual 1abor 1s usually irksome, and to a 
certain extent unnatural, and other sfmilar 
canses, would conspire against the attainment of 
8atisfactory results, 

We tear That if the plan were adopted and Car- 
ried out, tor several years, we should be overrun 
With a Class Of poIr workmen, There would be a 
great many men who would be neither one thing 
Or arotner; they would have tried a little 
of this and a hitle of that, and 80 their 
earlier years Would pass away, and All 
they could $how for them would be 
a <Smattering, and a toral want of thor- 
oughness and accuracy, We think tuat 
parents generally would prefer that 
hours ana years usually given to 8tudy be de- 
voted &trictly to it, and not that the time be divid- 
| ed With other tmportant iaterests, Taczcharge 18 
' made now thar we are attempting 150 much. 
What would it be if the s8chool-house were 8Uur- 
rounded with workshops, WIth all Lhetr attendant 
[nNtCcrests ? 

SKILLED WORKMEN NOT NEEDED, 

If, however, tt is insisted that skilled workmen 
Could be obtained by thi: method, we-answer that 
they are not needed. Tha cry comes up from the 
whole country, from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, 
nat thousands of men art out of employment 
and that no work can possly be obtained. We 
were to1d by a prominent contractor a tew days 
120 that he could obtain a tkousand $killed Work- 
en 1n a few days It he neejed them. ' 

Trades unions Wiil not allow the owners of the 
extabisbments with which their memvers are 
connected to take apprentices except under re- 
Strictions nnposed by themselves, They 1nsIst 
on the priviiege of determining who shall become 
embers of their craft. Imagine thetlr conster- 
14110n upon becoming ayrare Or the fact that the 
Nate had gone into the buslness OI taking ap- 
nrentices and turning out SKIlled workmen at 
WHOLCSAILE, 

Practically then there seem to be gerious 0hj2C- 
tions to attaching 10 our public 8chool system a 
manual labor department, even 1f it were con- 
£1(jEread best ro (10 80, Let [118 consider the SUb- 
ject now from another s8tandpolint. Suppose none 
Of the objections enumerated above existed, 
Would 1t, then be a Wize and Sound policy for the 
State to train skilled laborers ? The 183ues In» 
volyed in this question are exceedingly important 
and 60 not appear at the first glance, 

THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT TO FURNISH EM- 
. PLOYMENT. 

Ina recent, number of a newspaper published 
1n this city, the following 8tatements occurred 
and were emphas1lzed in an editFrial of constder- 


able length : | 
First—* Everybody that neegs work and 1s 
w1lltng to labor, 18 entitled 10 employlnent at a 
falr COMPeLSAtion,” BE. 
Second It 1s the duty of the Government to 
fnrnich this jahar ”” 


the 


". 


4 4 AS ALES VASES, 


A momevyt's thought must convince you that, 
these are $turtling statements, and 1r cxrzled out, 
to their legitimate resuits, would completely 
revoimionize s8octety. Nonice the commencement 
of the first statement, © Everybydy that needs 
work.” Ot the entire population of the State, how 


wany gretblere who have reached the labor- 
INg age, Who do not need work? Admit 


that ten per cent. do not, and this number is far 
to00 great, and we are confronted with the 
aSt0uUncGing revelation that the Government 1s 1n- 
debted to ninety per cent. of all the labortng 
population of the State, men and women, to the 
eXLent Of furuishing them With Something to @&o, 
You may Say it does not mean this, but simpily 
thatthe State should 100k out for the unfortunate, 
those Who cannot just then find employment, But. 
this restriction cannot be placed upon the 
Statement. Who#ts to determine just what de- 
Tree of mitfortune a man must reach before the 
State gays to him, **I have work for 8uch as 
you”? Then, having obtained the coveted em- 
ployment, how long must it be given? Until 


'eDOUgSN AAS been laid by to purchase a home- 


Stead 2 Suppose one of the untortunates Should 
prefer t0 remain unfortunate and s8pend all bis 
earnings In dissolute living, then the State mnst 


adopt rim for the remainder of his natural life. 


By what process, we ask, did the Government 


Involve itseIf to this extent? If it. 18 the duty ol 
the {Government to furnish us with labor, we 


must have done Something whereby the indebted- 


aess was incurred. Suppose all leglslation, Fed- 
2ral, State and municipal, were based on this 14ea, 
What would the conSequence be 2 It is lmposstble 
Lo answer the questlon, for hlistory furnishes us 
with no example of the kind, and It is b2yond the 
power of man to conceive the confuslon and 
anarchy which would result from Such a s8ysStem 
persIsLently followed. 
STATEMENTS BEGOTTEN OF COM MUNISM, 

The $statements are false in doctrine and 
would be most pernicious In practice, They ate 
begotten of French Communism and the advocacy 
IN CUr Country WHI be attended only With evil 
CONSCqQUENCES, : 

The theory that it is the duty of the State to in- 


. 8truct in handicraft seems tw your Committes to 
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\ the uce of that? 


be anear relative tothe statemonts to which allu- 
SIon has been maJſde., We cannot sec Why 1t 18 no! 
a8 much the duty of the State to turnish labor as 
itis a trade. Both presupposec the idea that the 
State I> indebted to the individual, which 1s not 
tne, except That it owes bim protection and tor 
Unis the Individual owes It obedience, Any Iezis- 
lation tinding a basls beyond this simple State- 
ment 1s Iraught with danger. 

We do not wisbh to be consltdered as adyocating 
the proposition that no school could be Success- 
fully carried ON 1h Which both manual and intel- 
IeCuual labor are combined, We understand 
there 18 an Institution of this description now 1n 


New Jersey, and we beleve one might be organ- | 


ized in San Francisco, Attendance at a 8chgol 
Of this kind would be voluntary, and, of course. 
only thuse would send their calleen who 
wished them Iinstructed in the branches taught, 
whether tney were Engiish grammar or planing 
boards. 1t would be a private enterprise exciu- 
Sively, and would stand or tall upon Its merits 
alone and the actual neea for 8uch an institution 
in the community. IT there 18s Such a pressing 
neceslty for labor Schools, Is there not a grand 
Opening here for those who advocate them Lo or- 
Tanize one at once? The enlerprise would be 
{eg1 imate, anditimignut be LoUh us@rul and SUC- 
Ces81H91], 

TAE STATE SHOULD NOT INAUGURATE THE EXPERI- 

MENT. 

Our position, briefly Stated, 1s that it 1s not the 
anty of the State to embark in such an enterprise. 
We do conxsider It the duty, however, of every 
teacher to Incuicale, in every Proper Manner, and 
ON every Suttable oucaslion, Lhe idea That nothing 
IS More noble than loves labor, The charge 1» 
jrequently made that cliidren at the present day 
arc educated too much because they tog fre- 
quently Show an aversi9n to tolling with 
ibeilr hands, We deny that this statc of affairs 


is 2 natural outgrowth of over-education, If It eX- | | 


ists at all, It 1s because the quantity has been too 
Imited or the quality inferior, Who WEIL think, 
{alk and act the more scnsibly on this and all 
o0uher toplcs&—he who takes a broad and Ccompre- 
henslve view, Or L1G narrow and SUPErtCAal-ninde 
el? Let uxzglve our yout nh eaqucation Sullicient to 
expand 17109 8! FENTINECH their LNOugnts,” not sIm- 
DIY Aa Supe! Nclal view Of 'M ew elementary 
branches. The latter 1s t00 Irequently the prac- 
t C6, and becausec disappointment lyull0oWs, We near 


the cry of t00 1auch education, 


We think there 1s a yast amount of error atloat 


\ at the present day on the Subject ON Practical ed- 


ucation. These practical people zay too much 18 
taught that is of uo use, Cillidren shontd pursue 
only those Studies Which WI be of value 19 them 
in after iife, What kind of a course of Study 
would a committee from this Class. of people 
frame? The progress of civilization would wheel 
about and start off on a Hack frack m less than 
no time if they could get the wor:d 
on their &string, 1 once heard a man of 
this 8ort, berate the public Schools in a panlic 
meeting mos! roundly, Lecause Lty altempLled to 
teach 80 many branches that were nov Practical. 
&« Thore 1s muslc,” Sald he. * Waal earthly ue 
(the heavenly probably never occurred Lo him 
«can there be in teaching children NOW LO SINg? 
How can mustc help them along in Tone 
world ? Can a blacksmith make a bet- 
rer horseghoe because be can SIng by note? 
[ never CONnlid sINg a rung in my lite, anf 
dowt want to. Then there 48 algebra, what is 
[ studied algebra, when I wel 
t9 8cho01, and was pretty good at it, if t do SAY It, 
but it never did me any good. I Jusb wasted all 
the time I gave to It, All such branches as Lhese 
$h0uldq be put out 01 Our schoo1s, and (hey v ould 
be, too, it | 20114 bave Wy WAy, He Went On 
in this strain for Some time 1n Quite &@ 10gl« al 
Way, never guspecting, iN tne [nnoce wy of his 
heart, that he Bad probably derived rom the 
Same algebra the ability ne pos88es3ed OL 10using 
It 80 well. PEP ER. 
Emerson Says, **A man 18 & Dexgar Way 
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'they should be, 


1s unattractive, 


only 10 be nserul, and nowever he may gerve as 
pin'or a rivil in the soclal machine,cannet be 3atd 
to. Lave arrived at $elf-possession,” We. think 
altogether too much stress Is lald upon whit is 
Studied, and too Httle ok how It bs done. The ten- 
dency 18 more toward obedience to what Carlyle 
Calls * the Clay-grven manAate of © eai tion and | 
be filled” watead of to the God-given man- 
aate * Work thou in well doing.” 
THE PRACTICAL MAN, 

The practical man says to the teacher: 51] 
wantmy Þoy io be a merchant, and I wish you to 
teach aim how to write a neat hand, to reckon 


correctly, and to keep books 1n good shape, be. 
cause these cre the things he will be required to 
ao when & becomes a man. I want none of your 
Isms and 0logtes for my family.” 

The broad man $ays to the teacher: I want 
my boy to be a Merchant, and 1 wisk you to have 
him pursne those branches ol 8tudy Which will 
best develop the reasoning faculties and teach 
him how to think. When a bustness proposltion 
18 placed before nim I wish him to be able to ex- 
amine It in all its bearings, and $0 be able to 


arrive at correct conclasions, Teach him 
any branches you Choose Which will accompilish 
these results, and 1 shall be Satisfied,” The work 
is done as the fathers wished., The 5s0n of 
the practical man 1s taught to write Ike 
COpper-plate, he knows all about the forms | 
of notes, bills and drartts, and can Kkeep 


x SEL of books to perfection. The son of the man 
who was not afraid?ot too much equcation” als 
receives the mental training which was intended 
for him, He may not be able to conpere with 


the practical Þoy in penmansbip, but he 
has learned how to UnNIOK, and the 
probabllities are that In a few years 
he will be engaged in extelive and ,g1cc SH 


and the other boy will be 

his bFGogoks. Let miore 
attention be given the gqrazzty of The work done 
in the schooi-room aud we $hall Fear 1less Of 
thi Oreticel SLUAQILCS and the need of labor SCnoOITS, 
Let, vs not attempt to build a rvramid with the 
apex for a base ; 11 we would bulld, ws Wa 15% lay 


OBCTrAatlons 
employed to Keep 
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(RE VUBLIC TEACHERS, 

The teachers $houtd be bitter prepared £5 
(Oe Work, AS 10Dg% as Boards of Education will 
e03P1Oy Those to teach wao have hardly a thongnht 
DeyOona the, multiplication table or sImple geo- 
graphical definitions, we mngst expect that toys 
2nd giriIs vi want to leave 8Cho0l before they 
270 TOUrLeen years « t age, and attempt to make a 
living by their wits. What a wonderful revyolu- 
L10n would be created 1n public £gentinent, and 
now Yastly Superior the next generation would 
be 10 this If 8uch induccments were offered that 
Lhe very Dest talent of the whole country would 
engage In the noble professlon of teaching. Let 
there beau mere pittance doled out 10 any wno 
may asplre to this 1egponstble trust, and the next 
ZeDEeralion Wi be au over-edurcated 077, Surfeited 
VIEIL UrAlLlps, ignoralmuses and demagognes, 

But teachers are no0t aione, nor princtpally, res- 
ponstÞle for the reluctance on the part of young ! 
Men and women to engarve in honest toll. In fact 
anexceudangly Smal: portion of the blame can be 
attributed cither to what they have or have not 
accomplisked. We hold the parents directly ac- 
countable. How many of you have ever heard a 
parent endeavoring 19 instil info the mind of the 
child the idea that labor was noble? 
On the contrary, he is taught 10 conslder tit a | 
neceesity, and 1Co Irequently an evil, which, it 
possible, Should be avoided, Shonid you Know of 
a mother who dilgently endeavors to lmnpress 
1p0n the mind of her child the gyand thought that 
manuallaborls lonorable, and that the laborer 
Should be honored, you may safely Conclude that 
her mother Was 4 noble woman, and thar in her 
g1r1no00d She attended a good School and was no: 
over-eqacated, 

THE STATE IN THE PLACE OF FHE PARENT, 
There Seems 10 ex1ist at the present day a grow- 
ing tendency 10 SHIft responst bility from the par- 
ent 10 the public. If the child gets Into crooked 
ways the teacher or the schioo01l 18 to blame, and if 
he wantrs16 be an artisan tne State mnst teach 
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him bis 1irade. and then the trade having 
been acquired it must cast about an: 
tind <cmetiing for him to do, The idea that 


the parent Is In any Way accountanle Is pretty 
well ignored. Would It not be more ind accord- 
ance with the proper functions of the family in 
in its relations to the State, that the parents 
Shouid primarily and chiefly be held responstble 
for the character of rhe ch1id, Une teacher taking 
the 8econaary position, and als9 that the parent 
$hou1d put the child in a way t0 make a living ? 

You may $ay this 1s all yery fine talk, and might 
be accompltsned If parents and homes were What 
We will admit that the father 13 
Often £0 occupied in bis pursult after riches that 
he is inattentive to his offspring, and the 
mother is nequently weak anq1t 100 tond of 
Cress and Society, S0 that, when 100 late, 
they Suddenly become arcused to the fact that 
Lhe vigorous boy has become mas8ter of the house, 
It may be that the home Is a2 wretchued one, nol s9 
much from” poverty as irom Ignorance and 4 
total lack or elevating influences, the mother 
is destituts of refinement and g0 the home 
and the father preters the 
Saloon or the Corner grocery. * HOW 
Can any effective appeal be made to such parents 
as these 2? you may Say, Perbaps nothing can be 
gone for them by you or by me ; let them alone; 
our work 1s with the children, See 10 It, fellow 
teachers, that the fathers and mothers Which are 
to be, shall be more worthy than these. 

In conciuston, therefore, your Committee would 
respectrully report that arter having consldered 
the Subject in all Its bearings, and having en- 
deavored Mspasslonately t9 arrive at the truth, 
they are unable to presgnt good ard sufticient rea- 
80N8S Tor reporting In favor of modifying the pres- 
ent public sCL001 system by jolming 'to It 4 Man- 
uallabor department. 

We find objections of a most serious character 


| to the harmonions working of (ncnh 4 &vstem, Cos 


| 


a, 


mmbered, as 16 would be, with 1nterests $0 Im- 
mortant and diverse; also thab the. contem- 
plated change would not remedy the evils 
which 1t is charged the gysStem At present 
PI88E8808, but, on the contrary, would large- 
Iy augment Some which are now of 81all 
moment, besides introducing SULLL greater ones 
which are at present unknown ; and fipally, it 
would present o0ccas.o0ns [07 the introqueuon Of 
4iscordant elements which would only reguit in 
increasing ard Strengl henimg Its enemies and 
weakening its friends, and thus resuit at last 1 


Hsaster and ruin. | would break down the SCOOT, He Kknew 10 be gepended upon, His 16ea 18 that the Lheory 
K.- A A Ws yy the baraworking teachers : were teaching $h01'd be taught end practiced ta the lavoratory, 
me” of } 18F; ; & af Ds the dignity and Manlness of labor, 19 everything put that manual labgr Should not he attempted,” 

4 thy 1 * / p EAAAVV £EEL » 6 they do, This had aothing.to a0 WIHHh Kinder- THE OKIGINAL RESOLUTIONS ABOPTED 
'S.. Dal. 80 af cariens, 1 believe in more object teaching. I terre xotauticate Ws nad - D, 

Fa L- / 4 gon't believe induxtrial education Hnked a rr 8 SUVS vue Was Pags2d over, and 

{ s / / with cCOmMMmon $cho018 WIL nelp us | Mr. Leggett's regclnticns adopied, the word 

i wy Gut. We have already to09 many Stud- þ 6 Kina” replacing the word © amount,” and the 

ies, And our teachers b6egln to realize it, words © primary and grammar” inzerted betveen 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Discussion on the Report Presented to 
tho State Teachers? Associations 


Confiictling Opinions Expresscd. 


After the reading of the report of the Com- 
Mmittee Goh InGustrial Education at the State 
ſegchers? Ass0clation yesrerday, a Warm diIsCuts- 
31on followed, the $sptirit of which is herewith ap- 
pended : . 

WHAT MRS, CARR THINKS OP IT, 

Mrs. Carr $aid that education was and had been 
experimental, and that the poſition taken 
by the report, that the present School &ys- 
tem would be overthrown by the Introquction of 
manual inslruction, was not correct, In Boston a 
petition had been slgned by Goyernor Clatlin, Ed- 
ward E, Hale and many other prominent 1nen, 
a8klug for the extablishment of industrial 
Echools,. The speaker did not wish to have 
a work-shop grafied upon every School, but 
wished that the experiment might he tried at 
80102 Place Where the conditions Were IVOr- 
able, She expressed her belief in the elncacy 
of kindergarten insiraction in making good 
teachers, The Kindergarten 15 valuabic 12 that 
It draws the parents and teachers Logerner, and 
gives 1007e unity {0 the 1nSELUetion TECelT ed Trom 
each. WHhI regard to the pursuits t be taught 
In ingustriai schools, farmers are morc needed in 
this country than mechanics. We $8houid have 
[he yast number of Salt rarms Which makes lowa 
the rich and prosperous State that 1t ls, 

MR, JONES” VIEWS. 


Mr. Jones thought that the need of the £chool ' 


$y8tem was rest, The tcndency of the times was 
GW push forward Something new. Shauwd this 
new course be addod to the 8ystiem, tiere would 
be no end Of Lie workshops necessary, Every 
trade and employment would have t9 be repre» 
Seuted, 

NR, SWETI'S OPINION, 

Mr. Swett, speaklng of the different motions 
and r2s0lutions brought before the meeting, Said 
that he did not with to have the disensston 
choked off, The quesyJon Should be discussed 
fully. The logic 0 the report was applicable to 
-AnNy Kind of education in b1s opinton, 

MR; JOHNS' IDEAS CONCERNING THE STATE'S DU- 
TIBE, 

Mr. Johns, upon the question of the adoption of 
me report, eatd: I think the question a very Im» 
portant one, 1 have paid some attention to 


Uhls Subject, and agree With the report 
In that we are not ready for It. In 
Europe the idleness and want 1s thought 


by Many 10 be due to the multiplication of man's 
pOowels, One man can d0 as much as five or slx, 
or, Pernaps, Inory Perscns, Hfty years ago, Our 
waults have not 1ncreased. In many iIn- 
Slances Wants have to be manufactured 
T0 employ »IaHle inechanics and 1aDorers. 
Here jn this city. building has gone On 
In advance oTI the demand ror nlouses, In order to 
vive employment to Idle mechanics, We 
Uy nO0 Want more unemployed 14borers, 
or Fchools where pPpers0us are turued 
out to $8well the ranks of the unemployed. 
vhlould this sysStem be put jn operation, 1t would 
$00n become a political machine. I qo not belieye 
nat theSrate should usurp the duties of parengs 
[t has already taken upon 1tzelf too much tin that 
direction, 

WHAT THE COMMITTEE WISHED TO BE DISTINCTLY 

UNDERSTQOD, 

Mr, Leggett, one of the Committee, 8a1id : In 
making our report, we wisned all doctrinaires and 
demagogues to understand that they must keep 
bietr hands from the public school find. 

"WHAT MR. DENMAN 18 IN FAVOR OP, 

James Denman $ald that ne thought that the 
State Should take as much interest in the educa» 
tion of farmers and echanics, as of doctors, 
lawyers, and MInGters, He was 10 tayor of work- 
$hops, but noL ol Work-5h9ps in Connection with 
our public $CLO0018, 

TYRE KEPORT NOT OPPOXSED T9 INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION, 

Mr, McChesney Of Oaklang, contended that the 
report of the Committee lid not oppose Indas- 
trial Education. He believed industriat and 1n- 
tellectual education could be joſned together. 
He believed In labor, and defied any mAn or wo- 
man to Say that he or Any other member of the 
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HY } the worksbop. 


WANT OF SUCCESS OP- AGRICULTURAL. COLLRGp 
4 3%, 


Committee genied the dignity of 1avor, 
doubted the policy of throwing upon the State 
{he burden Of industrial labor. 


Protess0r Kellogg of the Oakland High School, Profesxor HMilligard,. - of the Agrigulturg1 
sa1d he (1d not ungerstand that it Was _ ws + Gollege of the University of Calitorays 
to atiach a workshop to every SCOOOL, e OY P tes, 
thought 1t was better to begin by establishing a aq y- toto the AR" SUCCLES Clatneg 
rewW £Cho91s on this plan and ee how Lhe principle for many- of the agricuitural colleges jn the 
worked, aud 1t 1 was Successful Its Iorce would country, _ ating, among oOthe fallures, tho 


not be checked until it was applied everywhere, 
He objected to the s8ystem as connected with 
common Schools, seeing that the burden Of cosr 


State Agricultural Colleges of Micnigan, of 
Mizsourt and of Kansas, and remarking, en nag. 
8ant, that catalogue detcriptiong are not, Aways 


therefore there 15 10 time to spare ior the work- 

Shop and the farm, It seems to be that lavor and 

education arc 1yo different things, They ougat 

not to be joined together. It they are combined 

We Shall gain nothing In labor aud 1lose much In . 
tae progress of the mind, 
| WHAT MR, SWETT THINKS OF THE REPORT, 

Mr. Swett said the Committee made a mistake 
in asking the AsSoclation to adopt the rhetoric, 
argument and loglc of the whole report, They 
vught to bave embodied the suvstance or It in a 
CUINPACL TESOLUTLON, 

RESOLUTION OFFERED BY MR, LEGGETT, 


the weras * pubilc ech 90183,” 

It, was perhaps sIngular Lat upon 80 importart 
' & questicr, and OoLe which Lad 6ccupled the atten- 
tion of the meeting during the enliire day, go few 
pers0ns voted, although there was a good attend- 
ance of delegates. 35S voted in the atfirmattvye, 12 
; ln tee negative, and at 16a8t 538 decilued to coms 
mit themeelves to either s!de of the aucetion, 

ANOTHER MOTION YOTED D@WN. 
Mr, Depman offered the following regolution : 


« That it is the quty of the State to atd and en. 
courage by endowment aid appropriate leglsla- 
tion the lndustrial education of the yourk of thts 


State,” 
A Short, sharp debate ensucq and the motion 
| was YoLed down, 


Mr. Leggett sald the Committee came to this 
body and prezeuted a report, and then asked to 


b2 discharged, In order to glve the gentlemen — 
; 80mething definite to discuss, L offer the follow- OILERS Py | 'F fo oo /t / 4 mM 
ing regolutlons : BF | ! x AA [/ Wi JU « / 
Resolved, 1, Thar it, would 'be unwise and 1nex- ef @ Fi, "SJ ZV ; / fy 7 
pedicat ior the State with its prezent educational TY 


endowments and appliances to do more than gtye 
the puplis of the Pubiic Schools that amount of 
educational training and mental discipline that 
is Decessary io make them intelligent citizens, 

2. That the Srate ought not, in its pregent, cir- 
Cumstances, to divert or apply any portion of the 
£©1001 fund to the purposs of teaching trades or 
manual employment, 

3 That any want of sklilled labor that may 
be felt by any particular locality or department 
of bus1ness, ought to ve Supplied by private en- 
Lerprise; and we believe that such enterprise 
would prove renumerattve to the projectors 
wherever there exlists a natural and healthy, de- 
wand theretor, 

4, That we, as friends of public 8ehool educa- 
tion, deprecate any and all attempts and projects 
Lo divide up and fritter away our but too scant 


Gs Ce uti. ___ 


Educational Pallacies and Half 
Truths. 


The report of the Committee on Practical 
Equeation to the Educational Vonvention which 
has been sitting in this city during the past 


Om CO 


£cho001 fund, on experiments of doubtful yalue or | week, is an interezting document and 
OXPEICNCY, YE. coeeY WE one which dispozes of a number of 
THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT ELEC 7 1- | <3 
educational fallacies whic 
A. L, Mann, Superintendent elect of San Fran- alot on wa.” a on  HREY DAG _m_ 
elsc0, made 2 8p6ech on the system of education | = great many oOcensions of 
late. One member hit the mark in 


in general. Describing our theory of government, 
he 8aid universal suffrage was the poison and 
nalvyersal education the antidote, He was radi- 
Gal enough to eppose universal Suffrage, He dtd 
not believe thal all men were created iree and 
equal; he did not concur In the 1dea that one 


the subsequent disenss8ion, by declaring that 
what the public scbools want is re=t. .They need 
to be let alove—to be accepted for the good 
they bave done, are now doing, and for what 


man's vote was as g£00d as another's. But 80 1 ive | bet + 
long 938 the Government was bullt on the founda- they "OR my _ the future. Nearly all the 
tion of universal swuffrage, it was absolutely educational tallacies which haye bekn' 
necessary for the public safery to maintaln the trampeted of late have been started 
3tapdard of tree education. 8 AIP 
or blown up as bubbles by? those 


DENMAHN'S VIEWS OF THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 

Mr. Devman thought toat a citizen s8nould not 
Dnly be 4a voter, but als be thorougyuly capabie 
of earging his avyelilnood, It 1s, thererore, as 
much the anty 97 the State to educate the ariisin 
as 19 equcaie the sceont teacher, and the only 
question rewains a8 to bow far that edgueation 


who either have had no practical experience as 
educators, or who have made no very satisfac- 
tory record in that vocation. The trouble is 
; not 60 much in the public school systerm as it 
BOW CXirts, as it is In the guperficial theories 


he improved, These improvements have been 
going ON in a conservative way for many years. 
A thousand fallacies have in the meantime 
been brought forward and exploded, 

The Committee in their report do not deny 
the yalue of industrial cducation, But the 
theory of those who with to see this combina- 
tion of public s8choo! aud workshop seens to 
be that a child should begin as" early as possi- 
ble to learn that which can be directly applied 
in the future vocations of life, and that those 
Studies which do not bear upon that yocation 
in 80me way, should be neglected. It is also 
inought that study and labor combined will 
make each more efiective, and that the zesult 
will be a new generation of workmen of the 
greetest skilL 

The subject of technical education is now 
under discusslon in England. The trades 
unions and guilds of London and other large 
cities baye taken the matter in hand and have 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT CARR'S VIEWS, mee $0 9% the quoetion. , They "have made 

Riizor 8. Carr 881d Uhst no one hai propoged 2PAny experiments from which much has been 
nor for that matter has ever thought, to abt4ch learned, George Howell, an English writer, 
workshops of any gpecifie trades to the puvlle Who has paid considerable attention to this sub- 
EChOOIs, but experience has proven that a technt- ject, xays : © The one great legss0n to be learned 
oa Eng het eohalonl and agrioueura pres 1 tis tat tochnioat edueation can, as Is Dov 
to the WOLderful guccess Of the technical 8Cno0lg ouly be supplementary to a gomething that has 

Lone before, that 8omething being a knowledge 


in Bcgtron and other Places, and to Our MIULCALCY 
Abd Naval acadenuicy at Wet Point ang ADVAPOIS, of 4.6 rractical details of the trade which can 
But 


Profegsor tiii, of the Univeraity of Caill- 
| fornia, was WTliling to vote for the res0 ls 
ton provided the word © kind ” bes substituted for 
| * gmount.” Tre regoiutiong draw &a proper live 
between nn who are tiitcd to take Pgls:ative 
rank in the State 40a men WwARg are Capable Of 192- 
tering tneir perg0nal welfare onaly. Intelligent 
| Meh make =atc citizens, 

* Mr. Zavriskie, naving asked permigslon to 
address the meetlrg. £poke at conSLgeravie length 
{in tayor of labor eaucattion, while he aeait 10 uns 
Spartng pOrsconallilies toward geveral of the pre- 

| Ceding Spearcrs, 

| Mr. Sheen followed in the game straip, barring 
dii6 pers9oBallies, . 

SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTIONS. 

A Short recets was taken, aud when the mcet- 
ing was again culled to order the Obailr offered 
thee res01u1ious as & Substitute for th2 whole 
Natter : 

That it is the business of .ths public gchool teachar 


to 86 train the bodies, minds aud evuls of the childrou 
commended 190 their care, to the end that they may 
begome gocd CIzens, £ , F, 

hut we need inore training and legs CYAmmIng —- 
wore teachivg ot what is worth knowing and 1e88 of 
what is of doubtful vitality-more respect for mdus- 
trial pursvits and more attention to gtudy—less text- 
books and more COLL ON SENSE, 


TI Ee I. 


| Von 
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|. WOUlg VOLe ag91ns! Ne YECSOLULLOD, 4 G 
Mr, Mzrks spoke to the same effect, who Ws not content * to " well enough 
WHAT PROFESSOR SILL FAVORS, alone, No doubt the public schools can 


as places Where nmuccle and ming” equally ” 
| aine0—the ons to act with ws other. In the ouly be obtained in the work sÞ0P- 
Public zcncols the children Should not be taight ould be 
the art3 Of techanizm, bur ghould be 80 prepared votore entering the workshop the boy 1 hmen 
that they can ready learn them wren they enter $ent to a- public school, and all Enghanm 
: who are interested in the working classes 0X” 


CALIFORNIA, 


| 


pect much from the better facilities for obtain- 
ivg @ general edncation which are now offered 


to the poor, It is expected that the mental 
training” obtained in the public schools will 
enable apprentices to master their trade in 
three or four years, to which time the length of 
apprenticesbip may be safely reduced, When 
the boy bas entered the 8hop technical educa- 
tion 8Lould begin, Mr, Howell says : 16 is 
now that ibe real work of technical edncation 
must begin ; the youth can only be taught the 


special scientific principles which appertain to_ 


his craft, and theirapplication in the workshop, 
aiter he has b-gun to learn his trade ; and his 
instruction 8bould be continued side by eide 
with the experience gained from time to time 
in his daily labor. Apprenticeship, in ome 
form or other, will still be needed, nay, is im- 
perative 1n learning a trade, as nothing can 
zupercede this.” 

The technical instruction which is proposed 
in England is that which all workmen, old or 
Toung, May be able to ayail themselyes of, Tt 
is proposec. to educate each man in his craft, 
but not to teach kim a trade. The latter he 
must learn himsetf, but to advance in it help 1s 


kold out. This scems to be the true 
proyince of technical achools, as far 
ns they relate to trades, and it is 


upon this plan that the most successful techni- 
exl schools of Germany ure founded. There is 
little hope that 8Killed mechanics would be 
turned out by our proposed combination of 
public 8chool and workshop. The pupils would 
$S00n regard th: work as work indeed, with no 
satisfaction of pay on Saturday night, or they 
would 8ce no use in studying books to teach 
them how to plane a board. 

There was a time when industrial education 
was taught to gome extent in the public 
gchools of New England. Forty years ago, in 
the public schools taught by females in the 
country districts, gewing, Knittiny and straw 
braiding were taught to the girls in an ele- 
mentary way during the snmmer months ; 
but nothing relating to handicraft was 
taught to the boys in the same schoo!s 
during the winter months, - They had been 
out on the farin or in the worksbop during the 
gummer, What they wanted mozst was to 
tegrn to read, epell, write and figure correctly, 
The public school system is 6trong 
becguse of its simplicity, But if it is 
overloaded with machinery or is made to 
earry ico much weight, it would be crippled at 
onete, It can do s0me preparatory work. Buk 
it cannot make a farmer, mechanic, doctor, 
lawyer, or merchant out of any pupil. By in- 
zguripg bim a good elementary education 
it can Jead him one or two 8teps 
toward his ultimate vocation, There it 
legves bim, wishing him a prosperous 
journey through life, There it has left thou- 
gands who look back with gratitude to the ad- 
yYantages which were offered them in the public 
zchoGls, 

It is not the province of the State to fur- 
nish employment nor to train in handicrafts. 
But the plan aud epirit of the public schoo! 
zystem foster industry everywhere, If 
young Men grow _ up in idlenes3 
that is not the fault of the schools, It is in de- 
fault of home education—of the training and 
example which begins and is patiently and in- 
telligently carried out in (Ge houzehold, 
Yet we do not impeach the. institu- 
tion of the family because idle and 
protligrate children are so0metimes the 
regult, The public schools will grow better 
year by year. There will be more competent 
teachers, a more elevated spirit, and a cloger 
alliance probably, with what is called industrial 


education. - But when these schools have done 
All that-is po=sible, the great work of practical 
education will be carried on without. 1t will 
be gceompliched in the family, in the work- 
8þ0p and In the field—the one process gup- 
planenting the other. 
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PUPULAR INSTRUCTION, 
The Ipertance of Unity in the Moths 
ods of Instruction inthe 
Fubtic Schoo!s. 


Paper Read by Professor John LeConte, 


Prevident 0f the Taniverdity of Call. 
tornin before the State Teacks 


ers? AsSoOctation. 


Feyeral yalugble papers were read before the | 


late State Teachers” As:ociation- which ore of 
cousiderable interexst tothe friends of education, 
One of ibece is th2 following on the * Impor- 
tance of Unity in tke Methods of lnstraciion in 
the Public Sebools,” regd by Profeszor John 
LeConte, Preeident of the Univerzity of Cali- 
fornia : 

In the very brief and imperfect paper which 
1 propoee -ubmitting to the consideration of 
Mis Azs0ciation, T ﬆ141l endeavor to dray at- 
Iention to the iwportance of £0 co-ordinating the 
methocs of teaching in all grades of schools— 
from the Primary Schools, through the Gram- 
mar Schools aud the High Schools, up to the 
Univeraity—thbat there may. be a barmonlons 
Connection in the entire scheme of Free Edu- 
Cation, 

During the year 1875, in the city of San Fran- 
#i5co, ihe numter of pupils who are able to 
dupplement their Primary School education 
exceeds 


| Dve-fourth the Dumber enrolled in the 
' former. The proportional number of those + 
who are able to slppleimcnt the Gram- 


mar Sc 00) werk by a High School conrse is 
much <1:2ler—rot more than one-eighth in the 
BAME city, Aid, of course, the nuinber of those 
wi:0 git able to embrace the Opportu ities for 
the bigher cvliure of the CUniversity is fill 
Bmaller. While tois condition of things is un- 


avoidable and inberent in our eoci2] and civil 


eryanizetion, thore 18 20 rea8con Why the meth» 
ods of instracticn in the different grades of 
achools should not pos-ess that unity and bar- 
mony Which is ee8eLtial to the maximum eifi- 


terms, there is no rea8on why the pupil, as he 
adyanccs from one Yrade fo another, should be 
perplexed with any radical change in the meth- 
eds of instruciion. 
IMPORTANCE OP GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 

Without sauctioning anything approaching to a 
| Proervsicansystem, which would cramp and stitle 
[the individuaiity of the teacher 4n bis methods 
of instruction, vet, it scems to ine that certain 
eneral vrineiples in relation to methods an - 
gerlie all cflicient instraction, For example, 
mhateycr may be the Cliyers8 lies In individual 
methods 0t imparting inztruction to youth, 
there can be no donDbt that the primary object 
Should Le to tore the mind with principles, 
and not with empirical rules, tricks and short- 
puts to k cowledee. 
FACTS ANN PHENOMENA NOT THE MOST 1IM- 
| PORTANT FACTORS IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

Aﬀter the child attains the school age, the 
mere acquicition of knowledge” is not the most 
mporiant factor in education, Ju early child- 
hood, Jloubtless, the obscrving and perceptive 
pewers are perpetually called into active 
eXercise, and the memory is 8stored with 
an ever-growing multitude of facts, - During 
this period of life ranch might. be accom» 
pliszhcd by proper management, in anvinenting 
Itbis 8tore of knowledge, But the develoninent 
of the memory in gecomnlating a multiplicity 


of unconnected and incoherent facts is not edu- 


cabion in any proper 8ense Of that term. This 
incoherent mass of knowledZe—tuis vast array 
of dizconnected facts, must be reduced to or- 
ader—uust be co-ofdained. The. dizcoyery of 
the fundamental principle or cOhnecting link 
hich binds wbole classes of facts fr phenom» 
epi tozether, at once reduces enhaotic contur- 
siov to order and harmony. Bat for such gen- 
eral principles anderlying and connecting the 
'@loements of buman knowledge, we would be 
overwhelmed by the ever-augienting multi- 
tude of facts accumulated during a brief life» 
time ; and no effort of memory would ayail us 
0 avert the inevitable clogging and 8tagnation 


kuwman knowledge is interconnected ; thus 
elassiication becomes pos8ible ; and thus it be- 


—S Zqmes practical to store the mind with,ideas in- 


#tead of isolated facts or phenomena. It is Im- 


oggihle to over-burden and clog the wind with 

deans; for guch is ihe igtereognection of all 
-Kinds of knowledge, that the principle of $1g- 
weglion or asg0ciation-wilk call up itlnstrative 
Tacts gind puenomena almoest without any eftort 
of menmery.. 
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| giency in the echeme of education, In other | 


— 
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THE RULBR OF THUMB NOT SATys FACTORY. 

Theze f1indamental principles or jdeas con- 
viatute thc mogt eggential factors in the ecience 
df toacthing, The, © Rule of Thwib” method 
s alike unzatisfactory to the teacher, as it is 
tgeless and perplexiag to the pupil. Even in 
he elementary mathematics, it the teacher is 
1nable {0 rite aboye the pregcribed rules and 
ormul® tor the golution of problems, to the 


reneral Principles reposing upon Our funda- | 
nenta! coveeptions of quantity and number, | 


16 1s in mo condition to impart instmuc- 
0D {0 the youthful mind. Arbitrary rules af- 
ford the pupil no rezources when untried prob- 
Jems Are Drecented ; any, IOTCOVEr, It Is Cx- 
Beedingly difiicnlt to retain them in the mem- 
DI'y. 


Lu the technical terms, a knowledre of | 
| 4 the principles of arithmetic enables him to | 


+ wiate ihe problem clearly and definitely ; when ! 


Mais is done, its s0lution is easy enough, Many 
teachers seem (0 be more zealous about indoc- 
WiBAinY their pupils into the art of doing 
thing than of making them comprehend the 
,Prancipics upon which the processes are 
{onnded, 


The means of shining in an exami- | 


nation, 0! in an aztembly, are made to hold | 


an important place ; and they think more of 
Tamiliaizing their pupils with the mechanism 
of anilimetical operations chan of cansing 
them to penetrate to its principles, They em- 
ploy arithmetic 1n the game manner as mort 
manuizcturers do the steam-engine—without 
reflecting on 1ts mode of action. 
FACTS AND PHENOMENA ARE ESSENTIAL, 
Do not imagine me to underrate the impor- 
tance 0! the acquisition of facts and phenom» 
PRA, Iindced, ihkey coustitute the basis and the 
fata {rom which the induction of the general 
priveiple is made, We must obviously have 
the 10G171GU41] facts aud phenomena before they 
ean be requeed to order, Neyertacless, after 
the general principle has been discoyered, 
all fhe facts gnd phenomena which 
were embraced in the original induction, 
and niangy others not thus included, natu- 
Tally £1 Gup themeelyes around it ; 80 that the 
pupil wiil be able, with the aid of a {ew illus- 
tative examples, to anply the principle to ey- 
ery ucw fact which may come under obserya- 
don. 4A knowledge of a vast multitude of facts 
18 acquired during childhood. For example, 
Pu mcchanivcal subjects, embracing the doctrine 
ef ivertia, and the laws of motion, our child- 
kood experience furnishes many faviliar illius- 
ratlicus ; 80 that, the teacher has merely to re- 
£all the=e experiences of every day lite, to im- 
press upon the mind of the youth the truth of 
these mechanical principles. 
ABSENCE OP KNOWLEDGE OF PACTS MAY BE A 
DIFFICULTY. 

In zome departments of study, the absence of 
[This preliminary knowledge of facts is 2a sericus 
Aiflicuity in imparting ingtruction, Thas, in the 
| 8380 Of chemistry, (aud the zame is true of the 
[#everal branches of Natiiral History) the ſunda- 
| menta! facts are not acquired in the ex- 
| periences of chilahoud, ur in those of every 
[day liic. Hence It is peeenbury to familiarize 
| the pupil with a suffieient number of chemical 
{facts io afford iNustrative examples of the 
'Souerao! laws of chetmistry. Cor 16 mus be rec- 
ellected that it is muck more ditRteuit to gain 
{A clear anpd visfinet iden of any proposition 

from & imple enunciation, than. to understanc 
| the bearing of the zatie law when ilinstrated 
[by 4 cingle familiar inztance, 

SAME FALLACY IN SCIENCE, 

The common fallacy that an accumulation 
of facts conastiinics educution, is not restricted 


[to the profes:10m of teaching, The same error 
for na long tlme cramped and dwart- 
'ed the progres of the natural gscicuces 
| In this country. The collector of 


| 8P@ 10108 Was confounded with the 
$cnNulnc Nan of £science. Not more than 
torty yoars ago, many coitectors 01 beetles, 
butterflies, minerale, sheils, znakes, toads, etc., 
were.popularly classcd as the irnc reprezent3- 
tives 0! American 8clence, wao had ecarcely 
more claim to such distiaction than tho colleet- 
ors of autographs and postage *tamps, or the 
miser who hoards his golden treazure, 
{proper to add that the better class of 8nch col 
lectors in natural history deyoted mnch time 
to the deseription of new snecies, and deserye 


the credit of accumulatinz facts tor future gon- 


eralizalicts, it is questicnable, however, 
whether thee cnterpriving 6D! ciefemalcers have 
not obstructcd the. avenues leading to th 
temple of science. They 8carcely comprehenc- 
ed tho great prineiple, that Bt nuineg SCIeN'E 
eoncizts in facts and phenomens reduced to 
erder, «nd thai natural history could not take 
rank as a gcience untill organic relations 
were studied and co-ordinated, 0 45 16 evolve 
weneral laws. The gpirit lnfused into the young 
naturalists of this country by the example, and 
enthusinem of the Nustrious,. Aga%iz, contriby 
uted powertfmly to elevate these lepartments of 
Lumnn knowledge to their appropriate positzon, 
$0 inzportant is this featuro 17 an educational 
point of view, that it may be $aie to assert, 
Wat 10 department of knowledge can advan». 
tageously be made an element in any ednea- 
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honal scheme, uutil it has been $0 far deycloped 
ns to eyoive ench general principles and laws 


c 
| 


ns Wil co-ordinate and iink the rumerons facts | 


Which 1t £mhraces, 


EFFECT OF DISCOVERY OF PRINCIPLES, 
Let ns coneider, for a moment, what takes 


place in the mind of the pupil when he attains 


to a perception of a general principle or lay, 


| The fruitless attempt to ac- | 
quire & Knowledge of mineralogy by studying a | 
text-book congisting of «n incoherent string of 
details, constitutes one of the most fearſul rem- 
WISCEOCES UE MLY college 8{ruggles. 


eonnecting the phenomena which he has stud- | 
ied, A wmass Of facts, which before scemed in- | 


genOherent and Unmeaning, azznme, on a sndden, 
the aspect of connection and intelligible order, 


The geparate facts and occurrences, which 
might hitherto haye geemed ciznal and without 
rea80D, are teen to be all exemplifications of 
be Iaw which hc now comprenends. The 


cbonge 18 like that which takes place when we | 


atiempt to read a seutence written in imperfect 
Ir hieroglyphic chargeters. For a time the 
;eparatc parts appear to be d1sJointed and 
irbitrary marks, The snggestion of poge 
ibie meanings, which eucceed each other in 
he mind, 1ail, as fast as they are tried, in com» 
dining and accounting for.these 8ymbols, But 
Nhen, at let, the true eunposition ' occurs, 
ome characters are found to coincide with the 
iCanIDg tins azsamed ; the whole line of let- 
Or £Y180048 @PPear 10 take definite shapes 
rq to leap into ihefr proner places, and the 
truth of the happy eonjectars fgeems to flasb 
FO Every part of the inseription. 
INACCUTATE TEXT-BOOKS, 

It would scarcely be proper to conclude tais 
vaper without alluding to one or two difficul- 
{ics In the way of a practical realization of the 
cas which I have precented, A very 8erious 


' 


112.011, 


obstacle to unity in the schemes of teucbing in / 


[Le 8everal grades of public schools grows out 

the inaceuracy of the text-hooks employed, 
tl icast 111 Some departments of knowlei.ge 
1 8Lall resirict myself to thoze relating to 
1Phy 812al sclence, - I trust and believe” taat in 


enher depar tracnts of knowledge, the texts 


1:mcks are far less defective; and even in physi- 
{41 8cience there has beeu great unprovement 
within the Jlact decade, 


It will scarcely be dened that a majority of | 


teachers 00 not conider themsetves competent } 


to pars jJndoment in relatioa to the gacenracy of 
OKs ON 
186 aSSUMBC the accnracy of the text-boors 
viiich ore put ito their bards, It is, 
Te, Of paramount importaucs that such books 
10u1d be free from errors, at legst, in the 
nnciation of fundamental princgples. 1How- 
VCi HNPelicct gnch books may be 110 the Expo- 
iti0N Of physical suljecte, there 18-19 reacon 
why they £hould not be accurate as far rs they 
J0. There 18 no reason why Aa pipil who 
nas etudied the merest elements of natu- 
1al philozophy, should hay to unlearn 
anything when he adrances to « higher grade. 
All teachers are aware that the removal of an 
erroucous 1dea is frequently more difficuit than 
the Inculcation of a4 new one, A <«ingle illus- 
tration will euftice to make wy idea clear. 
Ven the text-book exvyilains the depression ot 
mercury telow the hydrostatic leyel, in small 
vlase tubes, by atcribiug it to the repulsion of the 
gla<cs for the metal, the pup] will be asouished 
avqd perpicxed when bis sn bsequent studies as- 


Dbysical £c1evce, cons2quently they: : 


there. | 


ure him, that *o far from there being any rC- , 


pulston in the caxe, the ſactis, tha! the adbesion 

CI attiaction Of the glass for mercury 18 nearly. 
LYC Umes 48 zreat as the cohetion or attraction 

of, water 10r itse!f, He dizcovers that the: &X-4 
Pianation cannot be correct, and he must look 

[Or IHC cause of the depreesion In some other 

quarter. It will not require many <imilar dis- 

eGyerics to very ecrionsly impair his faith in 

[be yalne of the whole course of instructiou in, 
eICINEDtary ph yYsICE, 

EDUCATIONAL HOBBIES, 

\NO0tkcT £0urce Gl the want of unity and har- 
'rOny 18 the methods of instruction grows out 
G1 the fact, that, from their enrroundings no 
IC=3 than from their habits, teachers are prone 


Lo de hobbies, We ought not to be surprised 


o 


his tack, noither ought It to detract from the : 


nNcrits of this honorable 
LCHeT Hinds but few points of genuing &ym- 
pPathy with the members of a commanity 
around him, Who arc absorbed in pursuits: Ch- 
liicly foreign to the proper training of the 
youthinl mind. It is, therefore, not to be your 
dcered at that, in his isolation, his mind stonld 
terd to run in s8pecial c:annels, or that he 
El Gu!d exaggerate the importance of particular 
gchemes Tor the acquisiiion of knowledge, 
Perhaps he himself Las, aticr [Ong perpleyxiry, 
aizcovered a lnethod by which the fundanetital 
p11nciples Ot gome +tudy have, for the firs 
time, been rendered clear and divtiact gobuis | 
11 mind; He at once convindes that ke has | 


!0und the panacea for all diflleultics in oF ge- ' 
1i[tion of this branch of kuowledge. 'He 
/crlooks the fact that hereditary inswncts or 

Pruclivities impart an individuality to-guch dif- 
(iiltics, and that, consequently, [hes remedics 

104y be widely Gifferent In the case of difterunt 
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The methods by which the priveiples 
evome clear to bis mind might tend to produc: 
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perplexity and confusion in the mind of the 


We have pumergps ilustrations Oi hobbies of 
iis Character, Some of them bave become 
ular or fashionable, aud have flourished 

{07 & brief scas0nz or until ney hobbies 
have digplaced thent, It 15 remarkable _WRAL 
:reabimportance is agcribed 10 801me PAI LIE UA 

method of teacbing . grammar, arithmetle, 

ooOmetry or modern langnage. The mt Tnate 
1Jure of all labor and time-saving devices for | 


f 
\ 


umdreds of years in the past the averagze 
111m2n intellect has been eesentially the 8ame 3 
and it is probable, tat tor hundreds 01 years tO 
come, the education ot the mind will require a 
 milar course of real bard training and otudty, 
ind that all attempts atany great abridgement 
of intellectngl work v il] prove futile. 
DIETET:C HOBBIES. 

The jdex of accorpplisting great reults by 
attending to triling aud unimportant partleu- 
lars, is not pecrliar to teachers, It 13, 
gcientifle and ._ Iit- 


iikewise, found among .Þ 
erary men, Hor C xample, 1t 1s highly 
amusing to notice the great atlennon 


with which 80128 persons regard the veriest 
trifics in diet, and the hopes which they enter- 
{nin of the adyantages to be derived Irom 8trict 
cOnstancy It £016 particular Style uf C1{-man- 
agement, Some, like SAanctorious, Meazure 
with 8crupulons accuracy the prescribed quAn- 
Lity of their food and arink ; while others, like 
:onleau, religiously abetain from Sitting neal 
(1; fire, lest peradyeuture, 1t -hould dry- ap 
their radical moisture ! ; 
Notw.thstiandiug all this, man is not made to 
!agt forever ; and 1t is £carcely reas0nabte LO 
imagine, that he will eyery Carty IR «ils Vest- 
nocket enougzh of s0me concentrate Faliment © 
lat him during the year | Ttis hardly tg be ex- 
pected, that instead Of Sitting dOWN, as AL 


| presept, to-bhis kijogramme of roast beet and 
'\tre of beer, be will ever swallow for his dinuer 
' a small decizramme pill composed -of equal 
arts of -oyive and cerevisine, or 8ome snch 


matters of which physiological chemiztry has 
vet to be delivered ; but ratter, | 
lempts to work miracles On himselt, and render 
him ansusceptible of digease, must be 1rus- 
trated, and that he must always continue to 
exist, the £ame *fpoor, bare, forxed animai 

that he was oriziually created ! 
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The editor is not responsibls for opinions ex- 
presged by corregpondents, | , 


cating children, 8eems to indlcete, that for | 


| Plutt. Why 8ay *I1?” The question of tact 


that all at- 


Baz Al communications, must be written on one , 


vige of the Sheet only, else'we canuot publish them. | 


The Rev. W, HK. Platt on Secular Edu. 
CnLion nad Reli;ion. 

Evitor PosT: Following the usual line 
of critics at the outset, it may be admitted 
that not a few 1mportant facts and wize 8ug- 
geetions are $Ubmitted tor public cousidera- 
tion in the late discourse on Education?” 
of the Rev. Mr. Platt. But (ing 188UE 
with the lecturer on the leading question, 
all that is uow contemplated 1s to notice 
what seem to the writer notable detects and 
illogical conclusions. To reter only to lead- 
ing points, we are asked to accept a platform 
expressed in the language following: ** Every 
citizen $hould be earnestily in {gvor of any 
system of education which include religion 
and decidedly opposed to all thaz excludes 
It.?” This is, to 8ay the leat, rather a loose 
way of setting un the paramount claim of 
rel iglon, interpreted as to what 18 meant as 
religion, by the latitudimariun admissI0N 


the three torins of Protestant, Roman Oath- 
011c aud Jewish, not omitting from the cat- 
aiogue lnidel als, for infidelity has Its re- 


ligivus creed, This is asKking too much of 
every Citizen,” that he should accept and 


approve any systein of education, and als | 
auy form of religion, q 


Bat, more spectitically, Mr, Platt, in the ! 


judgment of the writer, errs in his method | 
of stating the 18snes of the 1nportant ques- 
tlon raised. between gecular education and 
re.iglon. True, he does not aftixm, but 
oli:y gupposes, in respect first to the inter- 
ests of Protestartism, a series of special ob- 
Jects, He says; If our s&ecular schools 
were WBusUtuted exclusively to build up 
Protestantizm, they were & great blunder, 
tor they are breaking it down; second, if to 
destroy Romanism, they are utter failures; 
and third, if to break down all religions, 
they are a crime against 'civilizauon.” 
Such a method of treating the question In 


hand 1s outside of the .Jiue of proper argu- 
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ment, vor, the logic of the $ubject velongs 
to facts, not hypothesay. *If,” ys Mr. 


is that on which the conelusion depends, 
Objects are assumed which the advocates 
of secular schools will not admit as ends 
propozed to be attained. For where has 1t 
ever been proclaimed that any one of the 
three conditions 8upposed by Mr. Platt bas 
been, or is the end of secular education?— 
«0 build up Piotestantizm,” to *degtroy 
Yomanism,”” or *to break down all reli- 
gions?” If this has not been done, it is 
asking too much to cail for - proof, or make 
denials that these ends have or have not, 
been attained. Hypotneses are not facts, 
nor assertions of 158ues joined under them 
arguments. 

The real and true intent of secular schools 
is to be learned from the character of the 
education given in them. 

Secular schools have not been founded by 
Protestunts or anybody to build up Prot- 
eztantism. They have not been fouuded to 
break down Romanism. They have not 
been founded to break down all religions, 
In the subjects taught in them, and the in- 
structors eniployed, it Is sate to say that 
these are not the ends designed to be reached, 

The second part of Mr. Plait's lecture has 
reference to the interests of citizens. 

Poubtless, there is room for 1nprovement 
in the methods of carrying out the designs 
of universal education. It is not claimed 
that the 8ystem, at present, 1s perfect. But, 
doubtless, the priuciple which underlies the 
&ysten1 is a vast improvement upon medieval 
education and the best which has ever be- 
fore existed, 

The argument of Mr. Platt. under this 
second* head, takes a wide range, He ar- 
gues extensively and wisely in !ayor of the 


paramount importance of religion, 
atlirm his positions on this point is quite 
unnecessary, Intersperzed, however, are 
unsupported assertions as to the eyil tend- 
eneles of secnlar education—a whole para- 
graph, indeed, of such as8ertions—which 
are controverted by the testimony of centu- 
ries and the authority of good men. Take, 
for example, the corroborative declaration 
of Macaulay in his noble defense of Greek 
literature; ** Wherever literature consoles 
&0IOW OF aAgSSuages pailin—wherever it 
brings gladness to eyes which fail with 
waketulness and tears, and ache for the 
dark house and the long sleep—there is ex- 
hibited in its noblest form the immortal in- 
YLuence of Athens,” Mr. Piatt is too ripe & 
sclolar, surely, to gainsay s0 weighty an 
OUPÞInlvun, 

And yet it is true that the church, as 
Mr. Plutt claims, holds in: the treasures of 
118tory those who take rank with the most 
Iistinguizhed of the world's learned and 
Jzeful men, But does: not the lecturer 
cave 18 his argument & vulnerable point, 
by referring to the times when learning 
was almost exCciusively the possess!0n of 
2ccleslatics and education was limited to 
-loisiers and monasteries, and when, for 
his reasoD, as in the times of Constantine 
ind later, clergymen were goyernors and 
judges, as well as lawyers, on account of 
heir Superior intellectual attainments? 

Admitting that great learning as well as 
moral worth was the distiuction of the men 
reterred to, there is another side of the pic- 
Wwre, 1n the ignorance of the neglected 
tnases, of all outside the retreats of abbots 
and monks. What then was citizenship in 
its rank and privileges? The veriest tyro 
in listory knows that was the age of slavery 
itt its most galling torms—whetn soul, mind 
and body were all held in the darkness and 
tetters of irresistible bondage, A mere ref- 


erence to the facts of histlory settles at once | 
Lhe questlon as between the past and pres- | 


ent, The prezent! No; not yet is educg- 
tion in Celvilized lands 80 widespread and 
beneticent as to warrant the philauthropist 
In folding his arms in the view of 
perfect auhi:yement, In enlightened 
Great Britain, and - doubtless 1n 
America, tv0, 18 even yet existing a condi- 
tion of which there is no exaggerated de- 
$cr:;ption 11 the eloquent appeal of Carlyle, 
Wiiich 1t is proper here to quote: It is not 
Decause of hiis twils that I lament the poor; 
We muzt all toil, or stcal (bowsoever we 


To re- | 


name our $stealing), which is worse; no 
tuthful workman tinds his task a pastime. 
The poor is hungry and athirst, but tor him, 
alzo, there Is food and drink; be 1s beavy 
laden ant weary, but for him. als0, the 
Neavens 8nd sleep'and of the deepest; 31 
lils 8moky Crib a clear, dewy heayeu 0 


rest envelops him, and fitful glitterings of 
ciuud-skirted Arears. But what 4 do 
mourn over is This, that the lamp of b1s 
S0ul should go out; that no ray of heaven!y 
ws, | es h Id 
or evet» earthly knowledge $0U 
Vislt him; but only wn & haggard 
darkness, like two gpecters, fear and 
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Wile We DOUy SLanGs $0 brawny, must the | learning has been appli | "2 | 
' . ; ON x ; = : [ ied, then 8S0methins Sa __ 3 'Y Rams | n " pr FG; 
-0ul be blinded, dwarfed, $tupeled, almost | #peakably excellent and notable is wont to wr ral», bringing to the 8urlace the richest ge- | "14 1 
annitilated. Alas! was this, to0, & breath } pear.” aÞ- yours The millionaire and the poor neue + : 
, 1 - a6 . C L _ , FO) y « P + Dp. . he o « 
of God; bestowed in heaven, but . TAE DONFO Rs _ 0-UAy NAY EXClange Places to-MOITOW. Lne 4 | 
i . < 4 , a Son 4 n ' , | 
01:e man die ignorant who hud (5p oy 4 ; But to mould the ordinary human clay, and infuences, may bucome in the future the man 
knowled ;, this I call a traged Capacity WT | to breathe into it the breath of independent | of world-wide fame. In a republic like this 
ma ih he Ve + Na, age Y, were 0 thought, is a slower process than is generally | (here Is no Bubstantial foundation on which 
GER ant | : | Wenly LIILES S minute, imagined by those that are accustomed tO to Uuild a superstructure of permanent Class 
as by wy computation it does, The m1s- | theorize on ths 8ubject, The unfolding of the giz{inctions. By a etrange inconsistency the 
erabie raction ol sClence wWheth our united reaSOnIugz LOWErs has but fairly begun ag | Opponents of a free higher education condemn 
mankind, It a wide univer=e of nescieuce, {the pupil closes his conrzee in the *eram- f Suck distinctions, and tn the 8ame breath op- 
has acquired, why 1s og this, with all dili- | mar school. During the period of his eg- | P9se the moet eflicient means for abolisbing 
gence, imparted to all?” The pregnant gig- [|ucalion juet completed, his instractors | them, 
niticaucy of this not over-wrought appeal have Leen mostly engaged in training his NATURE S BESTOWAL OF FAYORS. 
CONLAINS food for reflection in all phijan- | memory ad in deyeioping his powers Again, all will admit that many men bear na- 
turopic minds, oi perception, His reazoning faculties are | ture's $tarap as the leaders of public opinion ; and 
Au advance has been made towards uni- compu atiyely dormant. His entrance into the | whether educated, partially educated, or uned- | 
versal education, from waich there can be Sl SCLO0I at fourteen years Of age i8 a new | ucated, they are deatined te wield a tremen- : 
uo retreat; there will be none. The great wp = important era to himself 48 an .indi- a101s influcnce, and to SWAY their ſellow nem 10 q 
question of the age is, how to complete the Vid ug and 6s a future member of the body | good or eyil courses of action, Such men 
great work undertaken? politic, , 18 nk that bis mental mnscle and | are quite as often found in the lower strata 
, * SINGCW 'e PVP d Th ; « i tc OY 1 k vo + < 
It is due to 8ay, $1nce the aboye was writ- a=4 Tho eve oped for the labor that aWwalts 734 $0OCIeLy as IN the upper ; and, unless 
t2n, Mr, Platt, in an exvlanatory commu- 1m 1 the arena of business and poltical life, | the State assists them to procure a proper , 
1cation to the press, admits t} . How many fail in that arena from the lack of | mental and moral training, they nay become i 
I11CA LON 8] ] wy LO IC propriety Sufficient Choo! trainins \&3 » 4 . . ey P 3 
want then, which seems to be an abandon- TIE EXACTIONS OF THE STATE AND DUTIES OF munity. Is it difticult to conceive the power ; 
2Ul, a 8 wY ao e's rare ane wiclded by euch men as demagogues, inocalat- : 
ment of the position taken by him in his || wade 04M ins the minds of tho masses with the eubtle 
— k The State -exacts certain duties from all ber 20150n of false logic maddening the brain and 
haps, however, he 1s not fully understood in wrap _ It Ou 8ecm to be a correct | ring the blood to deeds of slanghter and de- 
this 1nstance. þ VP, »f P neat Fae ns at clllzens Should be ruction, It is a fayorlte calculation with gome , 
| entitied t6 claim from the State a thorough ed- ; 
| Po 1 time! treintus - ; A 0 estimate the exact number of dollars 
f _— {.,. + f5Jj F/ mucational training that they may be enabled to "We _ 5 | q 
P - AR XA, 1 De OR : dp POETS" %/r ab | - nd cents that would be sayed to the State 1t 
4 / WAS: If / Fperiorm faithfully and satisfactorily the duties ublic 8upport were withdrawn from the higher 
” ol | demanded of them, Every youth is to be made SUP] ere f | g 
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A Good Word in its Favor. 
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The Butices of the State and its itimenses 
The Province of the Higher 


Schools-Their Fruits, 


The following paper was read by William 
White, one of the teachers in the Boys' High 
School, before the recent California State 
Teachers' Convention : : 

The Claims of the Higher Schools to a Sup. 
pPOort from Tthe #ritoe. 
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18SUes Involved In an election, and, On the other, | 
that he way have moral strength to resist the | 
[emptation of making merchandise of his yole 
or his influence. 

Again, all should be equally entitled to be re- 
varocd as _ candidates for fature official 
po8ition, What a burden of responsibility rests 
apon the eitizen that decides, as 8 juror, ques- 
tious affecting the life and liberty of his fellow 
an. Can a ciiizen discharge this important 
function with no more mind training than be 
aus been gubjected to in acquiring the ability to 
read and write in an indifferent manver ? To 
read, however, in the highest gense of that 
term, Is a rare accompligument, and zuch as 
canvot he acquired in the primary 
zchool, To read, is to comprehend in 
all their lehgth and breadth the ia1cas 
and the language of an author, to enter 
into the gpirit of the composition, aud to enun- 
ciate his thoughts, as it they were our own ; 


10t be $0 easy to compute, 

UEKTAIN RESULTS OF REMOVING THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS FROM THEIR PLACE IN THE EDU- 
CATIONAL CHAIN, 


But here is on6 certain and immediate r2cult 
of removing the higher schools from their place 
in the educational chain : The primary s2hools 
would drop to a lower condition of efficiency, 
If ihe standard of admission to the Untversity 
rises, it draws up With it the high school, 
which, in its turn, ralees the <Etandard of 
the grammar school, and this finally 
places the primary school in the yery 

-position of prosperity and efticiency which the 
Opponents of the higher education desire it to 
Gccupy, but which it is, at the game time, 1m- 
possible for it to occupy, if the educational 
links aboye it are removed, As the Hon. New- 
ton Bateman has well said, *f The High Schools 
set a definite standard of excellence which must 
be reached for graduation from the Grammar 


choots, for It is a short and easy calcula- 
| 
| 


Ne, 
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0! te tree higher schools we hear much in re- their phyeical wauls, but their mental and mor- their pecuniary 8&apport from the elementary 


Schools. They offer a goal to excite the ambi- 
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voy his own thinking, From the opponents 
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eltuer 5elf-edueated or uneducated. The only |'a g1eat MeaBure neglected. | | ved schools? Thus more surely than - by any | 
question to be copsidered here is, woul | WHAT OUGHT TO BE THE POLICY OF THE STATE, (SD rotor wa of | 
1CeUON to be considered Rere 15, Would the « ; ; h 1 affirm Other means would the invidious distinctions 01 | 
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Icglslator at once establish 
SUCH Men, the embodiments of will and energy, 


= TI : 


, *  P@ þ 0 = * Pg bet? | | } 
s8phere in life Ot any child in that Repub- | | by law a patrician and & piebetan class, and de- } 
a tailor or a Tail-splitter | tine olcariy the 


"vee:o Se . + | | (0 6 'hic | rynts and duties of each 

by Which they are enabled to rise 8uperior to | 1:C over V bich on 0 oo Or ws. 1. | Vat 
Uotacies, kw, be claszxed among the phenom- may " called upon iO preside as chil WAgls | WAAT SHALL TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HIGH 
eua of humanity, Far better for therselves trale ; OP % by S8CHOOLE 7 | 

and tor the world that they should be self- Given the length of a man's purse, by what 


tinea to tha , \nd now I inquire, when the high 8chool is | 
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ral pifts, But ] 180 contend that when to nCc- | SOCIAL UPHEAYALS. : pd hae” oro Converted mato insftibutions 


. 10” /BSITUCUON 1h 8ome neck he Ram. 
But ina cew country like 2ur own many a ppths4uy uzctul mechanicaTenz 
zocial upheaycl is taking place at short inter- 


"7 


markable :atural ability the plastic hand of Our boys know too mneh.” « 
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any eubject, 


arg1ment and &a basecless asgertion 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO GOOD ORDER. 


Should the good citizens of this commarity be j 
called upon to repress a mob or riot, waat ,pro- 
portion of thoge engaged in gnch mob or riot 
would be found to poxscss certificates of grad 
uation from the hizh «chools of this city, of 


from any . Other high <=chool gave that | 
ot crime; imagine, if you can, & news- 
paper . uccOunt enumerating the 


atroci- 
ties committed hy a mob of the thinking | 
and intelligent men of this community. You 
will find. inany,n turbulent fellow that has 
learned to read and write in the primary 
zchools, but unfortungtely for himself and for 
the community, has not learned to think. True, 
in the primary 8ckool the 8eed of mental and 
moral iastruction bas been gown in his mind 
and heart, but the necessary cultnre of the 
higher schoo! has been lacking toe develop that 
zecd into a fraitful plant. Discipline of mind, 
concentration of thought, are unknown terms 


—_— 


{@ him, He is unfitted to take broad views on 
He can ee, and only dimly, per- 


| haps, but a single aide of a many-sided ques- | 


| 
| 


| hercatter 


tion. He takes council, not of bis thoughts, 
but of bis Das8io0ns. 

MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Now, considering the subject of morals, apart 
from that of religion, after much deliberanon 
{ 00 not hesitate to affirm that the quality of 
moral training derived from the public schools 
is not inferior to teat derived from any other 
<0Urce. But no one realizes niore fully thau 
the teacher that this process of moral training 
is necez#arily a long and elow process. The 
moral powers deyclop in their fullness 
after the reasoning faculties, and as the strength 
of a moral quality depends on its habitual ex- 
ercise, and as the time alloted for the work of 
the primary school is not sufficient to fix per- 


— 


: 


nancntly in the moral nature good moral hab- |; 


its, a continued culture in the higher gchools is 
essential to the highest welfare of the individ- 
nal, and indirectly to that of the community. 


THE CHANGING POINT IN THE YOUTHFUL MIND, 

It is here that the pnpil, with increased intgl- 
lectual power, begins to s8tudy the true value 
of actions, and from tracing cauge to effect 
to understand why good is superior to 
evil, why right is preferable to wrong. 
Here the tuture citizen learns fully the all-impors 
tant iesson of snbmizsion torightful agthority. 
This is a long and often a difficult lesaon, 


' 8tudicd in the primary eschool frequently under 


protest, and sometimes under the rattan. But 
as the pupil adyances to the higher 8chools, 
with reasoning and moral facalties awakened 


| Into life, he gradually, but surely, lays hold of 


this, and of other n.oral principles that 8hall 
guide him in the career of 
a law-abiding and uscful citizen, [Terc- 
toufore he Has rendered obedience be- 
cause it was demanded. Now for the first 
time, realizing in its fullness the importance 
of education, he ces for himsclt that s8nbmis- 
s/0n to authority is the direct road to the at- 
tuiny-ent of au education and to z8nccess in 
after lite. A new-born sense of duty leads bim 
on to earnest effort, Work becomes pleasure. 
Perscyerance is no longer a word in his yocab- 
ulary requiring definition. He begins to real 
ze the mighty power of ccucentration of 
thought, a power that can neyer be acquired in 
the primary school, a power that is needed in 
every walk of life, and on which s8Uuc- 
cees ever attends, Observing that eyery 
act of disobedience and digorder on the part 
ot others interferes with the execution of his 
awn purpose, he becomes watchful oyer hls 
OWN actions, aud at the 8same time he is led to a 
consideration of the rights of others, He can 
then comprehend the force of the moral maxim 
that we haye a right to do as we pleage, 80 long 
#5 we 40 not interfere with the rights of otbers. 
[he results of this lesson are inyalueble both to 
timeelf and to the community throughout bis 
[iture life. Every teacher that has been Iong 
axx0ciated With pupils, especially in the 
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iivher grades, bas obseryed and has assizted | 


{his moral growth. Every teacher, whether 
morality or intellectuality be the mark at which 
© aims, Is obliged from motives of selt-inter- 
c=t {0 inslst on the 8teady, gonstant, sclentific 
4rd uniform methods of training which must 
111 proper time produce moral as well as intel- 
'cotual revults of the most momentous tmpor- 
tince, Whether consecious of the fact or not, 
We arc rearing for our pupils the 8tracture of a 
complete moral character which shall abide for- 
ever. There is many a youth, untortunately 
Sifuated as to home influence, taat 
has. obtained in the schookroom his firsf 
and only conceptions of duty, Dbonor, 
trathfulness, *elf-rezpect, and fidelity to trust. 
There is many a youth who has been instructed 
by earncst. anxious parents in these principles, 


it would have failed to comprehend and prac-: 


tice them, Were it not for the uninterrupted 

#1pervision and the steady methods of the 

zh 001-room. There is many a depraved youth 

who is an outcast, and an uncompromizing f0e 

of 8ociety Because he has not been trained to 
bahits of morality in the higher schools, 
3 A FALLACY REFUTED. a 3+, 

Ang yet we are told by a prffainent cler- 


' 
| 
| 


delivered in this city on Sunday evenipg last by 
, 
| 


heed 


«taud forth 16 make the an- 
oOuncement, it may not be” out of 
"1 ce for me here to tate that night 
!: 0018 21nd [ 1IMAry aChools have already been 
eesfully organized, and it is confidently 
1164 and believed by those who havefAooked 
nt0 the-matter that they will prove an emivbent 
Many influential! men of this com- 
munity have pledged themselves to use their 
\nfnence to increaze 'the capacity, the facill- 
tics aud the efficiency of these schools. The 
raroeed schovls haye not yet been organized, 
nd it is in contemplation to defer their 'organ- 
zation Curing the present BSCasun. As the 
young ladies enjoy 50 few opportunities of ac- 


As no Others 


the art of housckeeping at home, 
* their present -8tudies are 
nzeless,” it is highly proper that tacy 
£ho11d be trained 1n tbat art ay 8chool. AS A 
atter of detail we would suggest that the 
Leg is}ature provide & limited number of self- 
zupporting boarding-houses, over which the 
young ladies wight preside as houseKeepers, 
under the gencral coutro! and direetion of a 
corps of special teachers, who should pass 
from boarding-Rouse to boarding-house to glye 
instruction, After taking & general course 1n 
cooking, wasbuing, 8weeping, dusting, and 8ery- 
ing, thoee pupils 80 desiring should be permitted 
to take a sgpecial coyrse in rearing small 
children, The boys should be provided 
with selſsupporting foundries, rolling mills, 
ropc-walks, machine shops, tailor 8hops, cob- 
blers! shops, carpenter 8hops and all the neces- 
32ry and reasonable appliances for giving in- 
struction in any usefu! mechanical employment 
that each may elect. A corps of competent In- 
$tructors 8hould be proyided, who shall be able 
to show their pupils how much better it is to do 
than to think, to be practical than to be philo- 
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80phical. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM TO BE SOLYED BY PA- 
RENTS, 
But to he eerious once more, 


that this labor problem ts to be 80lyed by par- 
ents, and by those who are destined z800ner 
Or later to become parents. If the latter can 
be educated up to the idea that tkey have uo 
moral right to enter the marriage relation un- 
til they are able to supply the pbysical needs of 
2 family, then woulq the labor queation be 
z0lved, 
| would answer briefly one further objec- 
tion urged against the free bLigher schools, 
it is sgaid, and with truth, that their 
expense ts relatively muck greater than that 
of the clementary schools, 
tions of the value of a commodity are ntility 
and difficulty of attainment, and theae two ele- 
ments combine to constitute the yalue ef the 
higher education. I bclieve that it will be gen- 
crally adinitted that one educated man is worth 
| ten nneducated men, provided they all passess 
| the same origidal force of character, and are 
| inspired by the same Incentives to make goed 
| n=6 of their acquirements, The snperior valae 


! of the higher education being recognized, 


a higher price 8hould be willingly paid 
for it by - the State. * And ere is 
8UgLeSteG, It geemns to me, A gtrong argument 
in tayor of admitting the poorer clas:zes to & 
iree participation in the benefits of the higher 
scbools. Too often is it the cave that the only 
motive inspiring the s0n of the wealthy man, 
while pursuirg his studies, is the desiro to be- 
come ierely intellectually respectable ; while 


lectually 


prepared for erime, 1 m1An- | 


tain most carnestly that it makes a pops, ! 
ulation more intellectually prepared for the re- | 
ception of truth, whether 1t will be a truth of | 


$ciencepof morals, or Of religion. 


Finally I * 


maiutgin that our free higher schools, without 

interfering in the slightest degree with the | 
frmctions of the church, or of the Sabbath | 
| :oho01, underlie the physical, the . intellectual, | 


the moral and the industrial greatness of our 


: 


The two condi- : 


the poor boy, to whom labor is a habit, whose 


daily bread in the future is to depend on his 

exertions, has the constant stimulus of neces- 

s1ty fo urge him on t6 great achievements, gud 

{0 a life of usetul and well-directed labor, 

THE FUNDS OF THE STATE WELL SPENT IN THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS, 


Aud shall this bigher edncation be bouzht ! 


{ 


aud 801d as merchandizse by thoge who, ih too | 


masy lnstances possC88Ing the means to PUr- 
chaze everything else, cannot purchasc the 
power to appreciate aud use this pricecless boon? 
Shall it not rather in the ſutmre as in the past be 
preserved as the birthright of every American 


child? It it be true that the benefits already 


enmmerated have been conterred upon the body 
politic by the bigher education, can any man 
vay that the finds of the State devoted to the 
Wanengnce of the higher schools have been 


=quandered 7 Erery dollar thus expended by 


the * Slate has returned to the treas- 
ary, increazed many fold. But 1 hear 
>01e Our 827, ** We have already more profes- 
v/00al men than we can find uses for.” This 
may be tric, But does it tollow that we can 
ever Lave mM a community to00 many educated 
meu 9 From the published report of a germon 


; 


\ prominent clergyman, I read the following 
extract: * For what purnose are these schools 
, kept up, aryway? Are they to prepare our 

eli!Gron to be pProless0rs il colleges ?” I reply : 


£ 


| Nov exclusiyely for that parpose, but to elevate 


| bem to the 8taudard of true citizenship, to in- 
Spe each With the thought that he may be the 
peer of hits tellow, na matter how humble may be 
115 9ccupation; to proyide each withygegources 
within biraeelf, that during bis hour8*of leisure 


be may be his own best friend and companion, | 


nd may take N0 pleazsure in tbe-haunts of vice 


ne reneral &8ecular education - | . 
Zyman that a) olon more intel. 18nd crung, ts develgp tis intellectual powers, 
only makes - #hathe mbybe enabled to digeriminate between | 
false logic and 801nG reazon, between & 801d 
| GN G _ o TY 
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the pour 
land to 
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They are the {rue interpreters of our Dectara- 
"tic n of Independence. 


untold millions to the national capital, tual 


haye 
| ighing the 


onr educated 


They are the ayenues through which 
and humble may pass to Wealth 
eminence. They are the wir 
foes Of caste distincttons, 


14ti0n, 


'OMPTOmIsng 


TAF FRUITS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. ; 
The majority of inventions that have added 


broucht blessings to all clazses, by dimin- | 
| cost of production, thus virtually | 
increazing the reward Ol the laborer, arc dt- | 
indirectly the fruits of the higher eqd- | 
ncation. The number of inyentions that 

rave increazcd the Jaterial and moral pros- | 
perity of this nation exceeds that of any otver | 
Dativn in {by Ame Fade Wk the prer 9h 


- 


rectly or 


men exceeds that of other 
nations, Tac lengthened term of human life, 
(ho increazing immunity from disease, the more 
efficient methods of controlling disease, the 
re or Lnowiedee of the laws of life and health 
- tho fruits of this ligher education, The 
K11 1-0ge that wakes mankind the creators 
thor than the creatures of cireumstance, that 
enables man to modify climate, 10 convert the 
Gee rt into the fruitful land, 19 penetrate the 
6111=t of the earth in 8earch of bidden treas- 
nres, to bridge oceans and to gpan continents 


A IT 

fi7h Til 
: 
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Ay | | + J 
that mea may be united and benefitted an 
the bonds of brotherhood, snch 


hles: <4 Jy 


knowledge springs from tae higher education. 
I believe | ang if *uch are its products, Should it not Þo 


| 
| 


the policy of the State to assI5t in multiplying 
the number of the producers ! 
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A prominent clergyman of the Kot, pal 
faith recently preached an elaborate s 
in this city, the object of which was to destroy 
popular confidence in our public school 8ys- 
tem—a system which has been heretofore 
regarded as the crowning glory of our land, 
To examino in detail tfe yarious argu- 
ments he advances would be to consume 
*pace unnecessarily, His entire disgourse 18 
s1Imply an invitation to 8ct the wheels of 
our Cciviiization back in the ruts of the past. 

Without sMpping to s8peculate on what 
the rezult would be, we have only to glance 
at the condition of Knglanq ten years ago, 
which was then a very *paradize of educa- | 
tional progress, viewed from the standpoint 
of the reyerend gentleman referred to. The 
educatiou of the masses had been left to 
charity and the celergymen, and the mages 
FroW uP 10 Confequent ignorance. Ixcept 
where unbelievers and men of the world 
had provided the means of free education 
none were to he found, The rich | 
could thoroughly educate their offspring, 
but the poor man's children, save in fa- 
vored localities, grew up in ignorance. 

The Government lavishly provided ſor 
the 8upport of royalty, the clergy, the 
churches, the army and the navy, and the 
local governments supported the prisons 
and poorhouzes, which were crowded with 
inmates, There was money in abundance 
for a thouzand purposes; hut for the pre- 
vention of poyerty and crime through the 
medium of tree education, there was not 
a penny of unprovisional endowment to be |} 
had from the Government. 

England was a land without secular 
8chools, and ignorance and crime thrived | 
With baneful Iuxuriance. A chang? was. 

demanded, and the example of America 
came into play, It was noted that intelli- 
gence and progress had here attained a 
Standard not to be found anywhers els0 
in the world, Our public schools had 
acuieved wonders—there was no disputing 
| the ſact, and the English determined tos 
lag behind us no longer. 

An educational Act pawed, with _—_ 
Provisi0ns that a learned authority deelar 


would haye produced a# religious War al 
eefieration ago. It cut off all public aged | e 
Ss. 2-4. 206 j 


"ing grants to yoluntary 8cnoois; uw 
away with the compulsory reading of the 
Soriptures 1n 8chools that.-had been pre- 
viogsly aided by the Educational Depart- 
ment, and it nv longer required that volun- 
tary schools 8hould be under denomina- 
tional management in order to be eligible 
t» State subsidies; it abolished the rule 
that denominational schools should be 1n- 
pected by members of their own denom- 
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1ne Committee z#ppotated to draft 2-regolution 
defining in what rrxanner the organization Should 
participate in 'polirtes, reported the following, 
whicn was adoptec: : 

Fesvived, That it s the dnty of every-officer of 
the different Turn Vereins Va sce thateac member 
rulfls the public auttes as laid down in the plat- 
form of the North american Turners Umion, 
Seconaly, to see that amy tnaependent and good 
c111zens are elected as delegates to novinmnatilng 
conventions, 

After the tranpsactice of: routine buslnass the 


—_— — 
. 


am 


ination, and withheld all rewards that bad | Convention adjourned. 


een previously given for religious teach - 
ing; and, most important of all, it provided 
that wherever a Schook Board shoulq be 
organized & free 8chool 8hould be at once 
aatablished and maintained at the expense 
of the public. 

The opposition tais meazsure enconn- 
tered before its pazsage was of the 
most determined character. Many ot 
the clergy regarded it as a direct 
blow at religious institutions, while the 
more jcalously vigilant of the, aristocracy 
considered 1t radical democracy embodied, 
Thezge two Powerlul classes opposecd If, 
while many of the representatives of the 
voluntary schools tookgtp arms against It, 
[inder the cireumstane?s it is strange that 
it paszed at all, but it did pass, and the 
brief period that has elapsed 8ince demon- 
ﬆtrates its wisdom to the ſullest extent, and | 
proves that a main portion of tae evils | 
that were anticipated of it were wholly 
vizionarv, Schools for denominational 
training have not been serously affected, 
and myriads of children that would have 
heen reared in vice and ignorance are now 
heing educated to nobler aunns. 

The final effect of this comprehensive 
measure on the political destinies of that 
country cannot be doubted. It will even- 
tually elevate England from monarchigm 
to republicanizm and progress, It Kng- 
land was literally compelled to wrest her 
educational interests from the nerveless 
hands of her EstabHshed Chureh, with what 
provriety can a Republic be asked to com- 
| mit the yery coraer-stone of its fabric into a 

keeping even more irresponsible and incftt- 
| cient? The propoxttion is too absurd tor | 
| zerions consideration, We are not golug 
| back to antiquated paths, and to marshal 
| religion against both science and educa- 

f10n is a perilous 8Lep. 
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*t the / ugh we 
ench and German 
Langnages from t mn blic Schools. 

The Turners' Conven Of the Pacitle CoasL 
1601 anotner ge8510n at Tmagrs' Hall last night, 
The Committee appointed to prepare a protest 
against the passage of Senator McCoppie's bill to 
abollsh the teaching of French and German 
1Anguages rem the public schools, reported as 
1010Ws: The preamble sets forth that it is one 

0 ſhe fundamental prineiples of the North Amer- 
Ican Turners' Union to keep a watchful and 
jealous £ye upon our common $Cchool system, 80 
\nat it may ever be preseryed to us and fu- 
ture generations in all tts original St1ength 
| @n1 purity, After quoting the law, tne preamble 
tobaes >. ts the conviction of this Conven- 
01 of delegates of the Paciftc Brauch of the 
-vIh Ameriean Turners' Union, at present as 
=*Wbled at San Francisco, that said proposed 
| - aege In the 1aW8s of our State 18 not only COn- 
| (ary tO a broad and true sysrem 9f popular 2u- 
bation, but als0 afords a dangerous precedent ; 
#0, Whereas, It is tarthermore the” conviction 
and urm belter of ozr body, that it is beyond the 
DFOVIDCE of a Legislature to prescribe particular 
- udies for a common #%ool system, we holding 
Ht 1H $00u1d De left 16! each district to decide 
upon Its own individuay educational needs and 
Wants; and, whereas, our present s78tem of 
elucation 18 sIimply the emgrowth of the mod- 


er educational want; ang, whereas, said pro- !/ 


po8ed Change will rob the p3or man's Chiitof an | 
PQUAI OPportunity with the Mech man's oft acquir- 
Ig an education in harmony with the modern 
1122, and tend to make the poor man poorer and 
he rich man richer; and, whereas, the Pacific 
Branch Of the North American Turners” Union 
already, Wo years ago, protezted against gaid 
CAANgE IN OP COMMUN 8SCL001 8ysSbem, and haye in 
[Nat time sent tin the above protest to the Legista- 
re, and are now, after two year? practical ilnms- 
\ratlon, doubly conyinced that the' Sald change is 
enirely uncalltd for; therefore be 't 

He801ved, That it is the auty ef every American 
CILIZEN, ITespegtiye of nationality, politics or re- 
11210N, tO Protea? agatnst the propoased change ; 
10d further, 

Resolved, That oup representatives be and they 
lereby are reque8ted 10 oppose 8aldt change with 
all (heir might and power, 
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CHARTER DAY. 
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A Largo Attendance and Excellent 
Programme. 
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SyBopsis of the Addresscs and Evsvays. 


At Berkeley, yesterday, the tenth anni- 


charter was commemorated by appropriate 


| exercises, In which Faculty and studeats 


took part. The hall was handsomely 
trimmed with festoons and flowers, and 
the plaiform occupied by the speakers was 
completely surrounded by choice plants 
Shrubs, obtained from the College hot- 
houses. At tea 0'clock, the hour at which 


the excreises were announced to begin, 
there were but few present outside the 8tu- 
dentz themselves, and the Hall did not as 
SUMe an active appearance until half-past 
ten o'clock. After this time the available 
Seat3 were all taken, and those who came 
later were obliged to listen from the door- 
ways and stair-cases. At twenty minutes 
to eleven, Prof. Schmidt's fine band began 
the programme of the day by an overture, 
which was followed by an introductory 
address by the President of the day, J. B. 
Clow, '78., This address was remarked bv 
all to have been very appropriate and well 
delivered, Mr. Clow, who is a graduate of 
the Oakland High School, in his remarks, 
| 8ketched briefly the growth of the Univer- 


-8ity from the old College in Oakland to 


the granting of a charter by the State, 1n 
1868; the removal of the University in 
1878, to its present 8ite at Berkeley; 8poke 
of the attacks it had suffered from 11s per- 
80nal enemies, and from those who are 
too ignorant to appreciate its noble work,” 
also of the attempts by the press to over- 
throw its broad foundation. He then 
wound up bv drawing an imaginative pic- 
tars of the University as it will be, when 
these Western slopes are crowned with 
many a substantial structure, and the youth 
of the land go in and out of their halls, 
carnest students of knowledge. 


PROFESSOR BERNARD MOSES 


| Delivered an address in his usual earnect 
| and energetic 8tyle, The Proftessor 8poke 
| of the reviyal of learning in the fifteenth and 
sixtecnth centuries, from the overhauging 
dampness of the middle ages, showing 
that now there 1s a new intellectual re- 
; vival. *And this comparison is not far 
| tetched, wherein I call our own age the 
$e20nd great intellectual revival of learn- 
ing which ushered in the period of mod- 
er: Culture and free Christian thought. 
Both ages are alike, in that we can fix for 
ueither, definite limits in time, and 8ay 


here it began, here ended. Both are alike 

in that they are marked by the culmina- 
. tion of 1deas and tendencies, which have 
| their root and beg1tanings in earlier cen- 
{uries.” Both were introduced by a radi- 
cal skepticiem abolishing Ohristian wor - 
8hip and getting up 1n the one case pagan- 
i: M, and in the other adoration of reas0n . 


clagses hitherto in 8ubjection. 


ism,”” 


versary of the granting of the University | 


Botu are marked by the emancipation of 
«The age 
bf the Renaissance of our own stand prom- 
inent in the history of the world for their 
advocacy of their undisguised commaun - 


_—— _ 
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ESSAY BY EK. C. GREEN, 
After Professor Moses, Mr. E. C. Green 
| followed wilh a very Interesting and com- 
plete eSSay ON "Some, Old Universities ” 
Phe es8ay was warmly recerved. 
ESSAY BY MISS SARAH BOLTON. 
Miss Sarah Bolton, trom the class of '79. 


and caretul preparation. She was heartily 
applauded. : 


ORATION BY JOSEPH HUTCHINSON, 


manner, the best production of the day, 
He held the attention of the audience to 1t« 
close, although they were 80mewhat fatigu- 
ed from the length of the exercises. [le 
nobly defended Joseph Cook, who is just 
now 0 prominent as a noon-day preaches 
in Bogon. Mr. Hutchinson ws belly 
applauded. 
AFTER EXERCISES, 

The exercises were concluded at 12:10 
| when an intermis8ion tookplace until 1 :30 
o'clock. The various fraternities had 
made great preparation for their friends 
of which there proved to haye been abun- 
dant need. At the Zeta Ps1 Clnb House a 
SUmptuous table was spread, which was 
partaken of by fully one hundaed 1nvited 


Sides 8uUbslantial edtbles anl daintics in the 
s$hape of cakes, oranges and other things. 
The house was trimmed with flowers and 
ferns, and dancing was indulged in to 80me 
extent. The Chi-Phi fraternity likewise 
threw their house open for the benefit of 


Club House $erved up an excellent table, 
and the restaurants also obtained numer- 
ous and substantial support. At 1:45 danc- 
ing began In the north hall, which proved 
far too 8:nall to accommodate the number 
of couples who were present, There werc 
by far more young folks in the afternoon 
exercises, which consisted 80lely - of danc- 
ing, than to the literary programme of the 


morning. 

An order of thirteen dances was carried 
out and 81x extras were introduced before 
the music ceased at nearly five o'clock. 
Throughout the day the street cars were 
crowded, and extra trains were run between 
Berkeley and the Point, which were liber- 
ally patronized. Notwithstandivg the bad 
condition of the roads leading to the Uni- 
versity buildings, a large number came 
from Oakland in hired and private con- 
YeyAnces. 

Charter Day really 8hould have been 
celebrated this morning, but as Saturday. is 
an inconvenient day for the observance of 
8Uch exercises, the Faculty granted Friday 


| to the 8students in preference, 


A large number of graduates were 
present, and this day is obserbed as a day 
for reunions and 80Ciabillity, but not to the' 
extent which is awarded to class days and 
graduation. 
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GRARTER DAY, 
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t Observance at the University of 
California Yesterday. 


F l [| * +] , 
\n Addiess by Professoer Mioses and Uther 
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their invited friends; the Young Ladies | 


delivered ina very distinctly articulated | 
manner, an es8ay that showed deep thought | 


Mr. Joseph Hutchinson, of '78, the ora. | 
tor of the day, delivered in a very forcible | 


triends. On the table were turkev,. lem- | 
onades, and two varieties of ice cream, be- | 
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+ San PFrancis-<5. o 2..$24 61 


61/Philadelphlia......,v12 71 


BoSfoB........,.... 25 $4{Pitt8burgh. 16 00 
Clneys nn! 16-39 Richmond, Va... 5 T1 
Indianapols..... . 17 Milwaukee. EEE « 17 19 
Loutsvile.......... 16 46]/New Orleans....... 21 90 
Rochester. ......... 16. 32{8t. Louls........;..; 19 62 
Clnclunati..... .... 20 80/Buffals. . ..... 233 40 
Cleveland.......... 18 74/New York.. 9% 14 
[,. -. Oo Eda'vs. 25-8 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES FOR KACH PUPIL PER YEAR, 

In the foregoing table it 1s shown that San 
Franclsco0 Is only excelled by Boston in spending 
woney for education, The next table ghows the 
incidental or contingent expenses, The rtems in 
Lotu tables added together would give the total 
C95t per Capita in each city. In San Francisco it 
would be $34 42, which 1s not far out of the way, 


although salarles have been 8lightly tncreaed In |' 


1his city slnce the Government's reports were Ccol- 
lected, and have decregaed ln Boston and New 
York. 


San Francisco.... . .$9 $1|/Bogton.....:.::..... $10 21 
CNICAgO.. +. 3 99}Indianapolts...... » 6 66 
Loulsvinle,...:. +. -- 6 32}New Orieans...... 5 12 
Dotroit.. ... oo 4 5 IRS, LoulS........... $ T9 
Rochester...... + 5 73]Ctncinnati......... 3 56 
Cleveland........... 5 $4 LASCOIPBIA . TR 71 26 
Richmond .......... 2 61;MUlwaukes . 3 07 
New York....... ... 5 68 

AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS, 


The next table Alscloses the fact that San 
Francisco and Chicago lead all cities In recogntz- 
ing the right of women to be paſd very nearly as 
much as men for equal services, and San Fran- 
©i8c0 has the honor of paying the ladies the high- 
est Salaries, 


Male. Female, 
San Frandiat0...oorvoomecoorente $2,466 $2,200 
CHhICAgO.....o- ce Fe FOE ed To oh . 1,800 1,309 
1nd1anapols... . ..- MT crc.” Se 954 
BoSLOD... 55+ »<+4+* 5 vm }CEBNLN EEE EEEERSY 3,200 2.9000 
DU. as: vp 2c co 0p: $0200 cans » HP 1,200 
St, LOWS... ooo £0 644% «545 «. Sh 1,975 
EEE. > ons 6s + oo.w0s 664 ST 650 
EY TUE, coo coeffi Eno vopoacy 3,000 2,006 
EEE uo ne ane acne ae 1,350 266 
CLALOINBARL 5 ooo ob ch vec 0co condo R re als 
CRVELEES. cir corddbor cocoon vb 988 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

The next table relates to salaries pald to 
Teacners In primary Schools. As male teachers 
ars not mentioned in the report, it is inferred that 
l1aHMes are exclustvely employed. In paying of 
primary teachers a good 8aiary, San Francisco 1s 
JusUy entitled to the credit of doing what other 
Cities ought to do, 


San Francisco.....$1,500\Boston.............. $300 
CUICRgO............ 1,080jindianapeous........ 742 
Detroſt............. T25|St. LOUIS............ 995 
BufTalo.....:;....... 650{New YOrk......... . $800 
Rocuester..... +... 600|Cincinnatl........., 610 
Ciereland.......... $46|Milwaukee......., - $600 


MUSIC AND DRAWING. 

The following table Shows the average annual 
$4Jartes of Special teachers In two branches—mu- 
Slc ang drawing : 


Mus. Drawing, 

SAN FIanciSCO........o oe $l, 950 $2,160 
CROSS. redo oo ao 32 8 "809 1,80) 
B00... oo range 550 0 >4t hos B,I00 3,300 
Indlanapols..... a oc coco 600 1,600 
DT) ny Ns erat 1,500 a>; 3 
Louls.. 4... © ora rrare I000 1,050 
DE ea oh 1,100 1,000 : 
New York. ARE EEE EE EEE SETTER. #+ 4% n 
Rochester............ooo hee * Ex 
CIncwnatl.... ......w....... 1,860 1,300 
Cleveland.........i4.-.-.-... 2,600 1,526 


The absence of any report as to the cost of 
»pecial teaching in thege branches would seem to 
iladicate that regular teachers pertorm the work, 

SALARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 

In San Frazeisco High Schools Principals get, 
$4,000 & year ; Boston, $3,780 , (reduced from $4,009 
a few months ago;) St. Louls, $2,375; Buffalo, 
£2,500 ; Rochester, $1,800 ; Clnctnnati, $2,600; Clevye- 


land, $9,667, industrious, It does not follow that 
py "wy Ja bl F, x F-  9n. » Ve may have too many educated en 
TAR. oo; 4 4 and women. San Francis has ever 
——_— "— S0 many, LOYO many, OVer-c Llucatod 

wh OI PG" hs, that 1s hal 4 edn ated SATUTErEL'S, Our 

| boys and v1rls that tle l1gh SGhools 
turn out qo not lecome node! C1t1Zens . | 

the education cloes 110! eminently i1t 

them tor lf Boys and girls are edu- 

HIGH SOHOULS. cated 100Ve them SL; it10] F Education 

The following 1rom the Argonant, | of the kind acquired at the free ligh 
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Jing Powers, ' « independent thought,” 


© mental-and mora] training,” and all 
that sort of nonsense, 18 indulged in as 
of course; A schoolmaxster s 
would 
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that * our prominent citizens and 
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influent: ny LILCIL are those who have C11 
Joyed the | arge «4pm of 
higher Schools” We - 1t, and as 
gert bil Fi tle Very CONLPary 13 true, 
For every name of prominence and in- 
tluence 1n this community that he will 
give us who 18 the graduate of a learned 
university, Wwe W1ll g1ve ten who have 
enjoyed no s9ch 1116s,” 
We take the prote: SLON ot 6” law and 
name four out of tive Supreme ! udges 


(UP 


Ci len) 


"large opnoritun 
p4 Fi 


O' Brien, Mackey, | Far, J ONC8, 
ward, Sharon; of mikWtonaires 
have prospered n business, We 
Reese, Luning ; of men of character 
and influence, we name almost the en- 
tire hist of the members of (hams 
ber of Commeree. Our leading 
chanics, our 8nceessful and ent 
manufacturers, our successtul 
are oe: + Sargent, Grovernor Tr- 
win, Mayo * Bryt aut, We char, 76 that 
the best. enterprising, intiu- 
ential. and 11058! nsetul of OUuPr 
the men of limited education 
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entitle them to adinisson to Mr. Wm. 
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-W hite's class in the High School, Mr: 
White says, © It will be generally ad 


mitted that one eqdueated man 1s worth 


We do not ad- 
Lal man, 


* h191 
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Len uneducated men, 
mit 16 or beheve it. 
in the of Mr. *Vhite's 
culture,” 1s not the 
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$chools makes 
parents, their 
They won't work : 
to do manual labor, The educational 
scheme 1s an exaggeration ; It 
into the ground . it 18 a 8win«dle on the 
jOOor, and a robbery of tle rich, 

18 no justitication for a tax that 
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educating boys and gir 
fluous and unnec Studies with 
which they are crammed in the - high 
Schools, There are ten thousand poor 
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Wilson, MecAlhster Hoge, Cas 3Crly, 
Hatwht, Lorenzo Bawye P, Ogilen H oti- 
man, Dwinelle, Morrison, Wheeler, the 
leaders of our bar are not alum, Of 


railroad magnates, we name Stanford, 
Huntington, Hopkins, Crocker, Dono- 
hue, Colton, and Milton $S. Latham : 
'X bankers, we name- Mills, Donohue, 
Tallant, Sather, Burr, "EM - of 8uc- 
cessftul mine operators, we name Flood, * 
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he following interesting paper on Education 
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ls to the super- | 
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EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


What Leon Donnat, Director of the 
Foreign Secticn of the French Ex- 
pozition of 1867, has to 
Say on the Suhject. 


in California, from the pon of Leou Donut, 
a Frenchman of distinction, who visited this 
State last year, 1s trauslated for the Bulletin by 
from the Revue Pedagqngiq 
Paris, for June, 15TS8 ; | 

No nation has done more for 


Primary ednca 


tion than the United States, The States of the 

| East have, in this respect, a reputation acquired | 
Jong ago, aud, in spite of her youth, California 
takes pride in the consclioutness that $10 16 not 


at alt beBibd them, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANC! 
San Francitco has fifty-two public 


wi {), 


»C [16 018, 


. 4- ms - 2 
Foo, I ode So 


1] haye visited the most important of ihem. 
I found everywhere large rooms, well lighted 
and well ventilated, spacious yards, corridors 
properly arxanged to facilitate the entrance 
and departure of the scholars, and weeskrooms 
for their. convenience. 
ch:1d has his little table to Limgeclf, which js nsyu- 
ally Joined tO the eat which by 0conpies. This 
table, made of maple, cherry or cedar, bas the 
form of a desk ; it encloses whatever is neces- 
bary for writing, ard the pupil can also keep 
in it lis blank books and his text books, 
Each deck is s6eparated from the other 
yy Aa gutfllclently large space; it is is0- 
lated alwost always upon four <«ides, 
always tpon three; in this last case, it 
13 attached to it the seat of the scholar who 
occupies the desk in frout. The clasz-room is 
thus divided into a number of rectangular 
aisIcs, permitting a free pazesage in every di- 
reclion ; and the scholars have not the opportu- 


nities for distraction which a closer contact 
wouldzturnish. Upon three sides of the room, at 
z CONVenient height, are blackboards, which can 
be used by a large. number of pupils 
at once in working their problems or 
preparing their les80ns, On the fourth &side 
1s the platform of the teacher, upon whose 
right and left are eats for the officers who 
come to inspect the 8chool or for visitors de- 
firous Of wWitness8ing the exercises, Upon the 
walls are guspended repregentations of bays, 
promontories, lakes, mountains, glaciers ; ge- 
vgraphical maps, tables of weights and mea- 
8105, and other charts used in instruction. 
Finally, in many class-rooms you may eee Pi- 
4110s, 8quare and grand, to accompany the pu- 
pils in thelr musical exercises or their calis- 
thenics, 
I ugually noticed in the pupils an attentive 
manner, proper behavior and neatness of 
appearance. A great majority, especially of the 
girls, seemed to me to be very eager for in- 
gtruction, I frequently asked questions of 
them, and I received quite satisfactory answers 
_ in mathematics, in geography and in natural 
Ligtory, Children of eleyen or twelve years of 
age were able to give me precisely the latitude 
aud longitude ot a number of large cities, to 
tell the difference of time between San Fran- 
C1500 and New York and between New York 
and London, to claesify in the animal kingdom 
the whale and the bat, and to indicate the 
ciimatic effects of the Gulf Stream in the Atlan- 
lic Ocean and the Back Stream of the Pacific, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, ; 
| have visited the public schools in the north 
and in the gouth of California, and I have 
tound them everywhere to possess the same 
characteristics. Those characteristics are as fol- 
lows : Instruetion is free for all. The Con- 
»titution of California confers upon every citi- 
zen the right of suffrage ; adminstrative officers 
as well as legislators are all elected by 
the people, Since this is the case, the main- 
tenance of republican institutions and the safety 
Ol the Government demand that every man 
ghall becolne a capable elector, This can only 
be accomplished by means of snitable instruc- 
tion ; it is necessary, therefore, that education 
glall be placed within the reach of every one, 
ard to accomplisb this it must be entirely free, 
The intervention of the State is fully justified ; 
tor has Bot experience demonstrated that the 
Olject desired cannot be attained by private 
eltort? It ig casential, too, that education shall 
be gratuitous ; that the povyerty of the parent 
nity not be a motive, or, at least, a 
pretext for not sending his children to schooL 
But this gratuitous education is kept within 
duc bounds, within the limit of essential in- 
>truction, by the good sense of the American 
mind, To every attempt made. to extend the 
programme of public instruction, to create, for 
example, free labor schools, the experienced 
educators of California respond that the State 
1s not & Paternal government ; that it is not, ac- 
cording to its genius, to take the place of the 
family in providing children with instruction 
in mechanical trades. It is thus zeen that there 
is a great difference between the California 
theory and that of the European countries 
where primary education is not free, while the 
State does furnish gratuitous industrial instruc- 
tion ig the schools of agriculture, of art and of 
mechanical trades. 
EDUCATION NOT A MONOPOLY, 
Pablic education in California does not con- 
gtitute a monopoly ; there is perfect and ful} 
liverty to all to engage in the work of teaching 
in amy grade, The teachers of public gchools 
2:c obliged to andergo examinations, which are 
constantly made more and more difficult, and 
they are admitted to yarions positions gccord- 
ing to the xauk of their certificateg. No condi- 
tious are imposed upon the teachers of private 
Echools ; they can open their eztablischments as 
they degirs.. Parents make their own* choice, 
and this choice more and more declares in tayor 


of pubiic echools, Only a tenth part of the 
6chool children numbered ww 1877 bLaving at- 


% 
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| tended private 8chools. 
THE INSTRUCTION, 

The instruction is entirely secular ; the in- 
| culcating of any religious doctrine is formally 
forbidden by law. We must not conclude from 
this that the Americans consider religion out of 

lace in the education of youth. Their opinion 
is cutirely contrary to this. But they are con- 
vinced that it is not & duty of the State to in- 
culcate religion ; according to their ideas, this 
function belongs exsentially to the family and 
t0 the minister of religion, who have every op- 
portunity to fulfill it, _ 

There are, indeed, in public schools, only 
day 8cholars, who are at liberty atter 4 P. M. 
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fin San PFrancisco after 3 P. M.), and during 
the whole of Saturday and Sunday, There is 
thus more than time enough for religious teach- 
inz and church duties. I have ascertained, 
from inſormqation freely furnished me by the 
elergymen of different denominations, that in 
San Francisco at least 23,000 children receive 
religious instruction, On the other hand, I 
have calculated, according to careful and exact 
gtatistics, that there are not in the public 
&clools more than 19,000 scholars at the proper 
age—nine to seyenteen—for receiving such in- 
Struction, It follows then, that, as a general 
thing, religious training ts not at all neglected. 

In the opinion of the Americans, children edu- 
cated e£jide by side, without distinction of re- 
ligion, know nething of the animozities, or 
even the extrangements which too often are 
occasioned by difference of belief ; on the con- 
trary, they acquire that gpirit of toleration 
which I have observed to exist to such an ex- 
tcit in California *ocliety. 

EDUCATION OPTIONAL. 

Education Js compulsory by law, but in real- 

ity optional. That the law is not en- 


forced is attributable to two reasons, First, 
the actual condition of things is considered 
quite satisfactory ; of 200,000 children between 
the ages of 5 and 17, 150,000 were enrolled in 
13877 in public or priyfate schools. Secondly, 
the American epirit is opposed to restriction ; 
public opinion will neyer sanction a too ex- 
tended infringement of the natural rights of 
parents, We way then be 8ure that if, in large 
Cities like San Francisco, the statute is eyer 
executed, there will be no danger of that an- 


'Noying oppression Which, in Enropean coun- 


tries, 80metimes accompanics the enforcement 
ot law, 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS, 

Women play an important part in the public 
gchools of California, I have everywhere secn 
their authority respected, eyen by boys, without 
any difticulty ; and they are considered as more 
»fficient than men in primary instruction. In 
the state at large, of 3,167 teachers, there were 
1,988 female teachers ; in San Francizco, there 
were 568 in a total of 632, 

THE SEXES—SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, 

The publie schools are attended by both 
3exes ; the boys are On one side of the room 
ard the girls on the other, This system Is the 
Subject of much discuzsion ; but the most care- 
ful inquiry has vot revealed to me any bad re- 
sult as regards morality, A prominent feature 
of public education in California cousiets in the 


fact that its government and direction 
| are es8entially local, The State 
13 divided into 52 counties and 


1,828 school districts. There is in each dis- 
trict & Board of Trustees, composcd of three 


' members, elected by the citizens for a term of 


three years, one being elected each year, To 
build s8chool houses, appoint teachers and at- 
tend generally to school affairs, are, in a few 
words, the duties of this Board—dutics per- 
formed entirely without compensation, Every 
county bas its County Superintendent, elected 
every two years. His office is &al- 
aried, and his duties cousist 


tricts the scho00] fund raized by taxation, in en» 
forcing the scbool law and the general regula- 
tion offpublic schools. There is at Sacramen- 
to, the capital of the State, a Superinten lent of 
Public Instruction, who presides over the 8cho01 
systcm of the whole State, He is elected 
for four years and receives a #ealary. 
1t is his duty to apportion to the several coun- 
tics the State School fund and to make a report 
every two years to the Governor of California 
upon the condition of public education, Final- 
ly, there is the State Board of Education, com- 
posed of the Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public* Instraction, the principal of the 
State Normal 8Scuool and tne Snperinten- 
dents of six -counties, Their duties are 
pcrformed gratuitously, and consist especially 
11 precribing general regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the schools and a course of study, 
aud in establishing rules for the semi-annnal 
examinations of t2achers, It appears then 
from this hasty description, that the direction 
of school affairs belongs really*to the local 
board of each district, who dizcharge their 
duties in full indepeudence but under the direct 
su:pervision of those who elect them. The au- 
thority of the Superintendent of the counties 
aud of the State does uot bear with any oppres- 
sive Weight upon the district Loards_ Wuich are 
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bay the Superiatendents of public instruction 


Jo princt- | 
pally inf apportioning among the different dis- | 


chosen by the direct vote of the citizens, and 
the functions of which are perfectly defined by 
law ; it is 8imply the duty of these officers to 


£uperyise and to as8ist, each in his own do- 


18in, in the execution of the law. 


Another salent feature of the sy8tem of | 


public education, in California is the elec- 
by uviversal suffrage of the officers 
charged with its direction, In studying the 
elective system, two things are to be consid- 
gred : the character of the officers elected and 
the length of their texm of office, With regard 
to both these points objections have been 
raised to the plan, I need not dizcuss these 
objections here. 1 will only 85y that. nowith- 
stqnding 80me abuses, the choice of -candi- 
| ates is generally good. It is notably c rtain 


ave almost always been taken frum among 


tbe most distinguiched equvators of the 
tate; and it has been . Owing to 
beir enthusiazm, their intelligence and 


to . their untiring energy that California 13 
indebted for her system of popular education. 
'With regard to the duration of the term of 
ctflice, whick- varies from two to four years, il- 
tclligent teachers - consider it too shbort, 
aud would gladly see it extended. How- 
ever this may, be what I have observed, and 
what has mach impressed me with regard to 
these officials, elective or appoirted, is, on the 
one hand, evidence of their zeal and energy, 
and, on the other, of their relative independ- 
ence and the professional dignity, which is the 
natural rexult. 
COST OF EDUCATION, 

The Californians consider that it is not enough 
to render instruction gratuitous, but that it 
must be placed liberally within the reach of all, 


Thus they have expended In twenty-five years, 


' from 1852 to 1877, for the current expenses Ol 


public schools, a total of $27,576,000, In 
the year 1877 there were expended $2,767,000, 
cquiyalent to $18 25 for each scholar enrolled 
in the public schools, or $29 for each one at 
tcyding school the entire year, This sum- CX- 
pended by the State, the counties and Cities, 15 
73 per cent. of the entire expenditures of the 
2tate tor that year, In San Francisco the ex- 
pepditure was in 1877, $732,000, or $2 89 for 
each white Inbabitaut, and 21 per cent of 
the entire * eXpense of the city goverament. 
There were in Calitornia in 1877, 2,485 ele- 
mentary schools, divided into eight grades ; 
the age at admizsion being six years, the first 
2rade corresponds with the age of 13. In 
each 8chool is a library, whose annual increase 
rexnlts pot only from private donations but 


* from ten per cent. of the school fund of the 


Siate, to the amount of $50, 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ETC.—THE SCHOOL AGE, 
The libraries of all the schools of tho State 


and 17, 68 per cent. have been enrolled in the 


ed them for a greater or less period; 8 per 
cent, have attended x 
cent, have ngt attended . $ch001, 

Tf we consider not the chi 
the regular pupils, those who by their regular 
attendance really beloug to the achools, these 
proportions become, respectiyely, 49, 8, aud 43 


| per cent. 


It should be here remarked that the s8choo! 


* age, according to the law, is between the wide 


limits of 5 and 17—wide, considering the Amer- 
1can custom, or putting children to work at an 
eartly age ; that among the 200,000 children 
enumerated, there are included Indians, ne- 
groes and the mixed Mexican population 80 


+ little amenable to instruetion ; and finally, that 


4k per cent, of the census children are born 
of two foreign parents. 
Howeyer this may be, California having 


' 908,000 inhabitants, 125 in each 1,000 of the 
' Popwation receive instruction in the pubiic 


Schools, This proportion will rise to 165, if we 
consider the number of sctolars enrolled. It 
1s IMteresting to notice that in each 1,000 of 
scbolars we have, approximately, of Prassian 
pareutage, 160; of Swiss, 154 ; of Swedish, 146; 
of Dutch, 134 ; of French, 111 : of Italian, 54. 

CHARACTER OF TEACHERS—SALARIES, ETC, 

A great deal of thought is given in California 
to the s8ecuring of capable teachers ; and the 
most praigeworthy efforts in this direction are 
-constantly made in the large cities and by the 


State authorities. No teacher can be employed 
if he does not present a diploma or a certificate 
to the Superintendent of the county. _These 
are of geyeral grades, according to the percent- 
aze obtained by them in the examinations, and 


- als0 according 10 their experience in tegching. 


The highest of these is the Life Diploma, which 
Is granted by the State Board only to those who 
had Ten ycars' experience in teaching ; the Jow- 
es is the certificate of the third grade, which 
is good for one or tw@gears, is granted only 


lo women, and authorizing its posSes50T _ 
teach in the four primary grades of the public 
'8chools, The occupation of teaching is Con” 


—o_ 


| 


' are valucd at $207,400. ' The entire school prop- 
| erty, comprisiag lots, 
| hooks and apparatus, is valued at $6,000,000, 
or $6 60 for cach inhabitant, 

dren of both 8exes and all races, between 5 | 


buildings, furniture, 


Of 200,000 chil- 


rivate 8chools, and 24 per 


ldren entolled, but 


| 


' public echools, that is to say, they have atiend- 


| 


| 
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s1dered in California as one of the liberal ana 
most useful professions, and the pay of 
teachers has been eonstantly augmented, 
The average monthly galary paid tv men in 
1577 was $8380; that paid to women was 
269 60, This difference results entirely from 
the difference of certificates, for with equal cer- 
tificates men and women are paid alike. -The 
l-cal conferences of teachers exist in Califor- 
nia as well as in the resat of the United States. 
The teachers of each county are called together 
annually by the Superintendent. The sess810n 
!zsts from three to flve days; the meetings are 
1 1blie and all have a right to spzak. The 
'athers of families bave thus full opportunity 
t) confer, concerning the education of their 
children, with the teachers to whom they bave 
cntruzted them, 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, 

The 8ubjects of instruetiou iv the primary 
and grammar 8chools are reading, writing, 
orgmmar, spelling, composition, geography, 
the history of the United - States, aritlbmetic, 
natural pbilosophy and physlology. in all the 
schools and in all classes the children are taught 
to 8ing in chorus, and the higher grades re- 
ceive technical instruction mm yocal music. '1 
have heard choruses executed by young girls, 

' with piano accompaniment, which would have 
done credit to a concert. In the large towns 
there are High Schools for the higher grade of 
ivstruction, which connects with that of the 
Uniyersity, and there are alzo Cosmopolitan 
Schools, where the scholars receive instruction 
in German and French, 

COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION, 


| The public officials in their visits to the 
| schools and the prominent teachers in their 


| mend to the teachers, as a basis of instruction, 


what they call common sense, Papils are to be 
taught in 8uch a manner as will best fit them to 
acquire, to understand, and to digest the most 


1ails. The teacher ehould, as much as poss1ble, 
£ecure the attention of the scholars, and to 
; teach them how to listen, He 8hould not fill 
þ their minds with memorized abstractions without 
| application. For example, it 1s not enough that 
they know by heart the definition of metre, litre 
and kilogramme ; they must be able, without 
hesitation and with sufficient accuracy, t0 com- 
pute the dimensions of a room, the capacity of 
Q Teg8eryoir, the weight of a given 
body. This kind of ability is cul- 
tivated in the pupils by what are 
called object lessons, which are calculated t9 
Icad them more to use their genses in Obsery- 
ing the world around them. 


SCHOOL QUESTIONS, 

I have collected the questions ueed in 1576 
and 1877 in the public schools of San Fran- 
cizco, For example, scholars of the first 
grade, corresponding to the age of 15, were 


required to angwer the following questious : 
Explain the theory of artesian wells, What is 


the cauze of the tides? By what are community men are s8udying both the one 
the ocean currents occasioned? Where |, and the other. They are 8eparating them very 
would a vessel on the voyage from | largely, There are thoge who are mighty in | 
New York to $an Francisco be lkely | 1deas. They are men of thought, of plilogophy, 


[ 


yeloped vaturally, without any effort, If those 
£courges of society, antagonigm and euyy, are 
far from gzserting their force in California as 
in the States of Europe, is it not to be attribu- 
ted In a great part to the effect of her public 
£CchoolIs 7 

The Americans believe 80, and they are fond 
of quoting the langnage of a Boston teacher to 
a visitor ; *' That - boy who has just received 
the first- prize for scholarship is the son of a 
wood-sawyer ; tt, other, who obtained the 
tbe 8econd prize is the 808 of ihe Governor 
Of. Mazsachusetts,” 


BEECHER ON EDUEGATICN. 
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The Duty of the State to Teach 
and Train its Citizens, 


— 


An Eloquent Appeal for Free, Compule 
SOTY and Unsectarian Instruction, 


| professional conventions do not cease to recom- The University of California, and the Teaching 


of Mental aud Moral Philcsophy, 


Rey, Henry Ward Beecher Qelivered his fifth 


practical knowledge. Care mnst be taken not | lecture at the Metropolitan Temple, las night, 
to burden their memory with unimportant de- | The attendance was not 80 large, nor did he speak 


at the same length, as on the ſforiner 0CCcas100s8, 


rezort to oral instruction in 8uch a way as tO | but his lecture in nowise fell Short in interest, and 


was another example of the oratorical power and 
rhetorical resources of the famous preacher. If, 
by knowledge (8aid Mr. Beecher), Is to b# under- 
£004 both the cause of knowledge and the effect, 

nen it may properly be $Qaid that Knowledge 18 
power. But we have now $0 far Separated lutel- 


| ligence from knowledge that in the ordinary ac- 


ceptation of that latter term, knowledge can 
$CArcely be Said always to be power. It is the 
accumnlation, it is the resulr, and the application 
of the intelligence; it is the raw material out of 
which power 1s produced. We have abundant 
evidences on every side of knowledge—various, 
large, admirable—without power, Many men 
whose heads are books, encyclopedias of treasured 
knowledge, but yet are without power in any at- 
fairs of lite, We have men on the other side that 
have treasured up but very little knowledge, but 
arc men of function aud of great power. Intel 
ligence is more lnportant than knowledge. Burt 
intelligence that works to knowledge 1s inore 111- 
portant than elther alone, Now, in our 


to encounter calms? Give the course of the ! of theory, and in the division of labor in the great 


Gulf Stream. What is its average velocity ? 
Where is it the most rapid ? What happens to 
it when it reaches the British Isles? What ef- 
fec thas it upon the climate of Weatern Europe ? 
Give a brief biography of Washington. 

Mention one article of import from each of 
the followipg places :,Brazil, Tahiti, Sandwich 
Islands, China, Japan, Spain, France, Mexico, 
Cuba, Alaska, Washington Territory. The 
limits of this article forbid me to multiply ex- 
amples, They may be found in great vumber, 
4s als0 very many facts and maby reflections, 
which I canrot record here, in my work upon 
California which is now in print, and the first 
volume of which I have deyoteyl to public edu- 
cation. 


WHAT 


CALIFORNIA SPENDS FOR COMMON 
8CHOOLS, 

I will conclude with a few figures. California 
expenas annually for common schools $2 54 to 
each inhabitaut. She pays to the Federal Goy- 
ernment for military purposes, (army, 
nayy, natural defenses, etc.,) $1 389, Thesc 


two clagses Of ( | Te 
ively : In the entire United States, #2 02 and 


tria, 34 cents and $1 39 ; in France, 29 cents 
and $4 50; in Italy, 13 cents and $1 597, in 


Switzerland, 88 cents and $1. - + 
CONCLUSION, O 
8uch are the public e8chools of California, 


to eyery class ; where the Jew encounters the 
Catholic, and the French or the German boy 


:ide the children of the rich, The zentiment of 
equality and the 8pirit of tolerance Are here de- 


expenditurs are respect- : 


$1 39 ; in Prussla, 91 cents and $2 29 ; in Auz- | 


Fngland and Wales, 66 cents aud $3 506; ln} 


Sphere of hinnan SOCTtery, a ſew of threm have their 
place; yet, $0 far as the wisdom of this world Is 
concerned, men that are fruitful in ideas but do 
not know bow to convert thonghts to things, are 
Men most excellent, but men that seldom ger 0 — 
men creating expectaiions Which they seldoim ful- 
fil. And on the other -hand there are qualities of 
nen not given to phllosophy, not addicted to 
theory, not t0 trials nor Schemes, and yet What- 
ever they touch turns to gold, whatever they as- 
$:11] becomes prosperity, Between LhLes2 UWO ex- 
tremes—pragmatical or Practical men who care 
nothing for reas0nings but everything for expert 
ence and for fact, and the other men that, on the 
whole, despise mere matter of love the most, and 
the philosophy of things—stand the great middle 
Clags of men who learn how to- embody Lthelr 
thoughts in matter, and how tO Make matter agin 
exhate to thought ; men that know how to $pirit- 
141H7e material tings and tt materialize Spirit 1141 
things, and the power of working both ways is Lhe 
power of true manhood, and It ls that that 1s 10 be 
St Qed 11 every Atrection and by all Lhe processecs 
Of public equeation. 
NATURE AND AIM OF EDUCATION, 

It is the nature and aim of true education to 
develop the knowing ſacult) that 18 to Say, i- 
telligence, the art of Know ng, the aplitude t0 
know, the hunger Of KNOWLUS—I0 Short, intelll- 
gence, Then atterv ard comes knowledge, First, 
Lhe capacity 10 KnNUW, and then the regults Of that 
Capacity or true knowledge, NOW, 1618 Ior 860015 
of yaricus kinds to develop inteliigence, 11 other 
words, this Is what we understand technically Dy 
education, 1t is the. trial of a man's Interior—1t 
Is the assizing of all the ſaculties Of 1nan's reaso0n 


| oBintellect ; the developing 1n Them In true pro- 


' 


| open ſreely to all religions, to all nationalities, | 


4 


meets the American or the Irish; where" the | discIpling an nAars 
EGS daughter of the poor man is 8eated be- : &tage, Lhat of acyuisibion, and although they may 


| 
: 


| 


portion of the 1ornation of habits and correct OH- 
gervation, of deduction, of generalization. And 
this is the businezs of schkools, Tt 1s Me after- 
ward—our mingling tn affairs, ' mingling among 
men, 1t 13 aptitude tor practical lNfe—that aevelops 
knowledze., $80 that there are, all through equca- 
tion, ty'0 Stager—the primary stage, as that of 
proportion; and the Secongury 


be planted periodically, they 8houtd be kept 
apart. Kvery 8ystemn of: education designed or 
the whole public 10214 matntain, therefore, 1118 


| 


'men that cally take In the knowledge ot human 


aMgtinctuion, and the primary drill ot 6Very 8ChoOOL 
8YSLEeMl Should be not 8 much to 1mass knowl- 
edge As tO prepare men for the amnagslng of it 
allerward, each in iis own degree and 11 his own 
place. It should develop the whole man. A true 
8YSUein Should Bt him for limself, put him in pos- 
SCSS10N OL BIS OWn bodily DOWCrs. physlcally men- 
Lally, SOClally, It Should Prepare him to live in 
SOCICLY—A INAN Among men, It, 8honld Quallfy 
him (Or Le AisCharge of business. It 8ho114 make 
him a Citizen, a member of tne great Republic 
And all true education comes snort that leaves 
& 10a undisciplined in these respects, 


SCHOOLS OF TRAINING. 


Nov, there are a great many 8Cnools in Which 
men may be taught. The earliest and the bet 
8:00! is That in which the mother 1s the teacher | 
Home is the best 8chool house. And he 1s fortu- | 
nate above alt others who carries [{hroughout | 
unto the ena of his life such recollections of home 
as mare the words fatter and mother and honss- 
hold and home thrill Uirough lis very $0Uu1, Anq 
he Is most untortunate who can hear any of these 
terms of endearment and feel no heart throh. no 
quickening pulse. At, our homes are laid the 
foundations of manhood. or nowhere, in any 8y4ch 
SCnNSE 15 MAKES 2 Whole Man; for if there be any 
element that can least afford to be left ont in this 
worid, hard as It tis, coarse as It is—it there be | 
One Clement that men cannot Spare, It is the re- | 
fining and tender element of love. It is learned 
PPrunarily and most purely in the household, Phat. | 
quickens all the other powers of a man's nature 
and prepares him for the bustle and the tuss1e of 
BUmai life afterward. The housahold is the foun 
datlon of modern ctvilization, and the Christian 
hous-h01d 1s the foundation of all morality, And 
Units is the first s8chool, without which man must 
ever be imperfect, Thon atficrward comes the 
8cho0l proper—the pedagoglc school, where men 
are SUL 1 IONS, and in gradually ascending 8cale | 
are Grilled and practized tn intelligence. Then 
comes the Ife geho0l. Men learn from each other 
through strife, through competition, through G01- | 
I1s80n, through over-mas$tering struggles, and are 
brougit out to the full strength of their manhood | 
In the great practical 8chool of human expert- | 
ence. A man may be without a sGlookhouse, a | 
primary 8Chool, and men may be without, the | 
aCauuenic COUrSe, and may be als without the 
Universlty courses, $ti11 there 1s a 8chool that is 
open to-overy man that has eyes to xce and ears 

'to hear and @ heart to understand, The conflicts 
of human 30Cclety, man With man, tugging at the 
great biskness of life, have lessons in which men 
WILLO0uLt academic training may graduate with 
high honors. And it may be gald that 
no man has received a full education in college 
or unlversity who has not atterward lad it put | 
to practice 1n this other and after-school of actual | 
affairs in human life ; for there is nothing ever in- | 
SLructs a man like man, There 18s nothing that 
makes knowledge $0 bright as the attention of 
Men among men, In the strites and activities of 
human society. Then come, next to this, books, 
They are $8chools, stlent, but not masterless. He 
that gathers round about him a well-sclected 
library has a coinpantlonsblip that never will tire, 
Our ſathers and our mothers grow ol4 and pass 
away; the embalied lives of inen that have given 
us worthy books, they never Weaken nor perlsh, 
NEWSPAPERS AS AN EDUCATOR, 

And then next to these is the education men 
have from the newspaper; and in this regard 1 
cannot 100k upon the newspaper as educating 
rom the same point of view that is usually sup- 
posed. AS an Iystructor, I think we get, compara- 
tively litule from it, We get news; but news Is 
not lustructive always, It 1s sometimes, We get 
SOMe instruction; but from the very commercial 
necess!tles-of newWspapers they are precluded from 
tne attitude largely of 1instructors. They must 
needs accompany pullic sentiment, for if they 
outrun It, If they attempt to correct it, they run 
before thelr patrons and die of tnantition. There 
is now and then & paper 80 established that it can 
alford to be the master, to confront prejudices, 
to instruct men in the wrong Wulch tis the 
right way, There be very few men that dare 
face their own party—very few men that dare face 
thejbilgotries and the Workings of dominant relig- 
ous movements in the community, There are 
very few newspapers that dare to criticise a 
power, and especlally a political power, or to 
attack a financial power, The newgspaper 1s not an | 
engine of instruction in any 81ch 8ense as this, 
And t00 often It 1s perverted 80 that tt not only 
does not instruct in that way, but rather perverts, 
Where It becomes an Instrument of foul and fetid 
news, where 1t opens Lhe lazar houses of soctety 
and reports and repeats the erlines—inaking man- 
Ifest the scars and the various atlnents of 8&fcl; 
human $S0uls—pouring Out the feculent matter 
day by day which 1s transpiring in human 
Society —then, $0 far from becoming an instructor, 
It becomes the perverter of the commonwealth. 
But this Is its distinctive and peculiar office, 
namely, that It teaches the whole community 
to Iive in the datly” Knowledge and Aaily 
practical sympathy with the movements of their 
Umes—ofr eyery nation and of the whole race 
Lhnroughout the worid, Men are not encaved ; 
Lhey are not reclused; they are not in dungeons | 

dark and without knowledge. He that has his | 
daily paper reads the world, He knows what the | 
poles are dying and what the equator. He knows ! 
what men are doing burrowing beneath, and | 
What Ley are dolng UPON the ocean and upon the | 
land. Al Europe reports itself to snch men, and | 
Is a living thing. Al Asla makes manitest its | 
movements and its history, and 1s to them a thing 

Of datly ilnterest. * They live not tn a secluaed cor- | 
ner and with Uhemselves Selfishly, and with LLicir | 
neighborhood 11 Narrow provinclal notions. The | 
world grinds them—the whole globe as it, were a | 
grinastone, Sharpening and polishing the wits Of 
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aſſairs. 50 that the newspaper brings men out of 
Inconsplcutty—trom the whole reglon of narrow 
and selftSh affairs, and to them gives ome of the 
breadth and largely of the 8ympathy that brings 
mankind as distinctive from the single race, or a | 
gle professi01 1h any race. | 


A PLEA FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING, | 


It is the necesslty of every-State to ce to it that 
knowledge including tntelligence—or the discip- | 
lined preparation for acquiring the $1bstnce of | 


| 


EE Tee. 
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KnOWledge—8hg1 be given lo all, But here allow 


nie to criticlse the over-practical aud 0ne-$14ed | 


views of men Who demand that our public tnsti- 
tutlons Of Insfruction shall give to us nothing 
but that which may be fnnnmediately practical. 
* AWay,” Say S$0Ie men, * from the Univer- 
SIty with Latin and Greek : away With German 
and rhe other modern languages, What does the 
farmer need of these [hings? What does the 
Mechanic need of these things? What does the 
COMMON merchant and the busy citizen need with 
| them? Why 8hould we cumber our Ilnstitutions 
WILh us8eless Chairs of instruction when the great 
1ass of the common people need none of these 
things?” But that which every man needs. no 
matter whether he be civil engineer, or Whether 
le be practical farmer, or whether he be hones! 
mechanic, 6r Whether he be a professtonal man— 
every man needs himselft, Every man needs t0 
have every part of himself developed. The sch001 
of Intelligence must precede the s&school of 
knowledge ,and the atsdpline which is derived 
under our Ppublle tnstitutions from the more 
generous Ins ruction in the languages of antiquity 
and 1n our contemporaneous 180gern languages— 
the di8ciphne which we derive from mathematt- 
cal tralning—from the knowledge of things that 
are not tO come into aur dally and practical 
aflalrs—this disctpine is indispensable to a large 
and generous citizenship. Shall the woman 8ay, 
+I Will learn nothing but that which 1 can care 
for In my nursery and in my kitchen.” Then $he 
Is not oh poodent fo be the mother of heroes nor of 
g£10rI0us cltizenship. [Apptause.] ShaBk the man 
8ay, **1 will have no other knowledge but the 
beygarly knowledge which belongs to my little 
round,” Why were men made then with imagina- 
tlons that bear them above to the 
Very Stellar universes ? Yea, and tu 
the presence of the invisible itself., Why 
have we wings with. which we can fly round 
and round the globe, backward over the spaces 
of time, forward to tmagined lands? Thege 
; things are uot 1mmetiately ugeful tor the 8hop 
nor for the ship, nor at the plough, nor behind 
the plane, 
daignity and their power When they- have been 
Instructed Tar beyond the bounds of thejr mere 
necessItles, Instruct men to make thelr hands 
| SKNful. Instruct them to bulld, to 80ar, and let, 
| manhood in every Alrection be more the acquist- 
| xitlon of manhood, tnd upon a more generous 
Schedule educate, educate that the man may g0 
forth Nhimselt, more glorious and more nearly 
perfect bhan be can be by the knowledge merely 
of the 8pecitc trade or calling by Which he means 
LW obtain a liveliiood, 
THE DUTY OF THE STATE FO TEACH, 
[t 1s tha necessity of every State to <ce to It that 
ue Wie body Of iis citizens dwell tn the crvstal 
£.0be Of Knowledge; and gince It cannot turn 
Vack the wheel of time and begin with the aged 
ard educate down to the eradle, the next best 
[ng that can be done by the State for its citi- 


{018 I8 10 begin at the cradle and educate U- 
Wards, that the coming generation may 


tlie work of 
exlStence, This 
the late because tt 
necessity of goo poverinment; 


be perfectly 
lanhood wn 
is the 
is In 


equipped Tor 
its gphere of 
neceszity of 
the 


| and Government is in itself the Product of uni- 


Yersal Popular intelligence, In all gubjocts that 
TT WIEN Lie Sphere of common 68SEC, the aYel- 
1ge JUCYgment, of the million is better than the 
average Judginent of the few. The world in times 
pagb has had contegnpt of the great mass: 
114Ve been called 


L160 aristocracy and the learned class.” But we have 
earned a better less0n. We have learned that the 
11Spirations of common $SCnse in an intellizent 


| 


We are a witness in one | 
t although it may take | 
Rs That are thrown out 
Ople, yet it is aiways 
Siſe 10 trust Þ4 people, it you will 
trust them long Ou Will trust them s0 
that they may I to And out their wmis- | 


tiine to settle ne 
01 the great m 


lakes; $0 that they may have time to beat the 
ore, crowded full of gold and full of Stone and drogs 
to beat 11 tine, to smelt it, to separate It. For | 
Whore law and government represent universal 
liberty, there is no motive for men to pervert law 
0r government, or Introduce into either of them 
e CHients Lhat are unkindly or injurious to the 
public weal, It takes longer time to work out 
propos!tions before the couumon people, but the 
Yery Working Out is Itself an education that pre- 
pares men In every generation the better to (leal 
With The more Complicated and 8ubtle affairs which 
come with growing refinement in human society. 
Not only good government but good order Springs 
[rom the equcation which we give to the common 
peo le. Intelligence—the art of understanding— 
n the mynon 1s better than learning 11 the thou- 
840d Or In the hundred. Men that have eyes to 
$2 where they are walking, walk better than 
men 1n the dark, though they have the best guides 
that ever were. It is better for the whole people 
[) uUnder8tand What 1s going on over them and 
Under them, and all round about them; and good 
order comes with good intellvrence tn every com 
NUniMy. It is the Ignorant that are unrea%ona- 
ble—it may be Well rncaning, but they know not 
how 16 alm ; they strike 1nthe dark. It may be 
that they Bit the disease from which they Suffer ; 
It may be What they will lit the patient or the 
doctor; 1s a matter of uncertainty what they 
hit when they strike in the dark, Good order, 
good government, are the products bf 1utelligence | 
and of knowleduve combined in the citizen, and 80 | 
als0 18 the $Leagy lncrement of property the pro- 
(11et of general Intelligence. Not that the 
men that Know the most arg worth 
the most, Would, it were &; {LAllghter.] 
They are, If you Jo not call gold. necessary t0 | 
property. He has property that knows how to 

11a4kKe usc of (z04's universe, and he who makes | 
[116 SLAYS Sing tO NIm In their Course has an orches- 
tra SUCch as NO MONEY Can buy ;. he who under- 

sLands Nature unTolding Iv the geagons, tn the 

£04nds of her vyolce by the winds, by the birds, 

1Þ0n Sea, by The land—he that knows all these 
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And yet men are conscious of thelr 


they | 
*lhe vulgar,” **the crowd,” | 
**the mob,” terns of contempt applicd to them | 
Dy SWIft and other es8ayists, in conmmarizon with | 
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things is rich, But the industries of life are all 
01 them founded upon. general intelllgence ; and 
L118 is a8certalned abundantly abroad. It inay be 
a180 egtablighed by positive statistlcs 1n our own 
land, aerived from our census, that the averages of 


property follow the averages of intelligence, and, 


where knowledge Is 1ea8t and Wnere Ignorance 18 
Gensest, there 18 the least taxable property for 
the State's use, for the nation's use, and where 
knowledge 18 the most univergal there the tixa- 
ble property rises in a very Tapidly Iincreasng 
ratio, The State is bound to cducarte, theretore, 
tor 1ts own Sake the great budy Of its cltuzens, 
PUBL!C EDUCATION, 

It 8hould be public and not private education. 
We can conceive that in a state of general pros- 
perity, Schools mighnt he the product OI churches 
or Sects, Or of clas=cs, but s8choots of this Kind can 
never answer the end which republics need, 
The doctrine of freedoin 18 not this, that the bot- 
ton of gociety &lall have liberty to do what it 
pleases, go whers if pleases, have What it chogses 
LO lay hand on and employ, The doctrine of free» 
(101M 18 that every mansnall have power to devel- 
oOpe according to the stretch of hls own capacity, 
It is rIght for men to go up in Inches: It is right 
for men to goup in refineinent; It 1s right 107 1en 
[0 £0 uP Under Iree laws of development in human 
goctety ; but It 18 not right tor any man golng up 
{0 8eparate nnmselt rom the responslve 8&y inPa- 
thies that 8till connect hiin with those he has left 
behind. 


life In any communtty, We ought to Keep ciose 
to the poor and close to the Ignorant Cclasses, to 
the plain folks, to the common people in life, for 
their sake, not the less for our sake ; for with 
geparation and classification in soclety come pride 
41d selflshness, and vanity and oppression, direct 
or indirect, and 11K the interest, thereſore, of any 
Community that has not a Strong Government, 
but a Governiment of public gentiment, s$uch as 
we have, to prevent the cas8iHcations Whlch come 
from the power ,;of the strong and the Wize to go 
higher than the rest of their brethren, We need 
continued an jnstitution that Shall average men, 
bring back men to a common Starting point, not, 
by any agrarian process applied to property, but 
by that which 1s better, applied to the producers 
Of property. Now the common $C001, the public 
COMMON SCROOL, The free public common $Scho01, is 
that mill where we put the chllldren of the whole 
people, bigh and low, and mill and grind them 
OVer Into a periect unity of common CItizenship. 
We let the chiefs grow up, but we claim as 
hostages their children, and bring them back 
again and seat them in the common school, 
w hos86 very power, wisdom, and bcauty 1s, that 
it 1s not s8clect, that It 1s not the 8chool of rich 
11e1's Children, nor the wise or educated people's 
children, nor the refined folks” children, but that 
it is the 8chool of the common children of the 
Whole community, They sIt 8ld- by side, learn- 
ing the Same tasks, feeling a common nunanilty 
there, 1t they never feel It anywhere elze, Start- 
ing at leagt with memories of coinpantonship and 
with the fellowship that is engendered by com- 
mon Sports and mutual ambitions In Our Common 
schools, It 1s This we are malntaining. The dull- 
&e8t boy, no matter 1f his father has milllons, goes 
L0 the ſoot, and the pooresL, boy goes ub, no ihat- 
ter If hls father cannot speak the English lan- 
vgiage inkelligibly, his ch11q can, and we make no 
inquiries as to the class or the nationality. They 
arc our boys, and they all are democratised In our 
Common schools, It Is the great democratic 1m1ll 
where we grind up everything without distinction, 
except that which exlsts ln nature, WHLch 1s 11 the 
very structure of the minds of men. 
OUR EXPANSIVE INSTITUTIONS, 


And tl1s 1s a great matter in our land —important 
anywhere and everyWhere and always —becaus? 
our land Is, happily, the gulf Into which all the 
gtreamns of the world do run. As the Mizsourt 
takes g0mething of the red earth and the white 
earth, the clay, the lime, the rocks, the slllca and 
thc Sand from every valley and every inounbtaln of 
the Rocky Mountains and sweeps down with it to 
the Gulf, depositing Ou each $81de as It goes Iertii- 
ing material, and pours 1nto the COMMON guilt at 
Jast a breadth of 801, 80 in America the river of 


immigration brings to us g8omethiig of the 
white and gomething of the ÞDlack, some- 


thing of the hard and Something of the 
801;—801nething of every nationalilty on the face 
Of the globe—and pours them into its great valley 
for a neW $S0li and a new Civilization, Of & more 
luxuriant growth than ever the world bas $eell ln 
any age before. And men have been apprehen- 
stve lest our jnstitutions Should be ever- 
whelmed; lest men educated not to Know 
our laws ana our insttutions sLould overpower 
tie native tendencies to civilization. Don't be 
afraid. We owe much to forelgn nations, and 
Shall owe mnch more for many adyanced branches 
of 8tudy; but there 1s one 8ubject on which we 
O0We OMAN anything, in which we als0 claim to be 
the masters of Instruction, on Which we $ay the 
nations of the world must sIlt at our feet. Nv 
Frenchman, 10 German, no Englishman, no Span- 
lard, no Itallan, no man of any nation, can tell 
Aiericans how to bulld a commonwealth, [APp- 
plause.} They cannot instruct us In the engluery 
Of liberty, or liberty Without proper InSLILULLONUS 
is like a man's 80ul without any body to operate 
in. It 1s a good thing to be spirituaily-minded, 
but still every sptrit needs a machine to work 
through 10 this lite, and the sptrit of Uberty With- 
out Lhe tns8titutions of liberty 1s & wandering 
Spirit, It 1s a s8pirit, without power, We have, part- 
ly, thanks to our ancestors and partly bullding 
upon thelr conceptions, taken geed corn Trom 
Great Britain, we have brought up a harvest Of 
Institutions In this land that are not to be UnKkered 
with or meddled with; and when, theretore, we 
recetye Communistic theories from abroad, we 
Say, ** Phew ! let men talk about them; we can 
bear any amount of talk in this land,” Talk hurts 
nobody ; tt 1s the »>afety valve of American lb- 
erty. Let men foam at the month; 1t wil cool 
their heads off, - It does them infinite good. Tuere 
is no danger from discussion, however lncendlary 
it may 8eem. Specches do not hurt anybgdy of- 
ten, even If they do not do anybody any good. 
Speeches on the Sand Lots Are. as powerless as— 
Sermons 10 the church. {Laughter.) It 1s the 
dignity, glory of our institutions that they can 
8tand the wear and tear and infinite expanslons 
of human nature, We are elastic, we are 
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No man 8hould eyer allow the roots of | 
hls life to be cut away Tſrom the got] of common *' 
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plastic, We are not aAlrald; WE have. the 
courage not only of our opinions hut of our inst1. | 
Lutions, and weare not atraid of agitation, S8010ngo 
therefure, &s We have the Insitutions that be. 
come Nberty—our Schogls, or laws, our tnstitn. 
tions, our experienc the Taith of the great 
1ass of men in the « es Of Self-government. 
pour as many as you PTease of foreign populations 
wpon our iand—in one generation we will con. 
vert them all, We wlll put them into the 8tomach 
of the common s8chools and digest them. 1 care 
not ffom what national womb they come, they will 
be born again when they have gone through the 
womb of the common $schools of Ainerica., When 
& lion slays an OX and eats Nhim, the lon never 
turns to ox; it is the ox that turns to lon, We 
are not going to turn {t9 Germans, nor to Scan- 
dainavians, nor to any other nationality. We are 
golug to eat then aud turn them to Americans ; 
and the mouth and the stomach 1s the common 
gSChoo0L The old man wWiHI pass on and die undi- 
gested, but the young, tender, will all turn to : 
blood and assImilate. [Applanse.] 
THE XECESSITY OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 

I have been speaking of the necessity of com- 
mon schoo!s, public and free. It is the only way 
jn which the children of the really poor can be 
efficiently educated. It is not enough that we 
have Class SChools, It 1s not enough that we have 
good schoois; we must have Schools that search 
out and bring In, without money and without 
Jrice, the clillaren cf the oo ind of the poorest 
Fn the community, And therefore I nold that the 
State is bound to be generous to the system of 
common schools, Wherever els there 18 Econd- 
my, let there be no 8tlngy economy in the equip- 
ment of our common instltutions of education, 
Cheat each other, if you will; cheat the State, If 
you will; cheat the national revenues, if you 
will—don't cheat the children of the poor, Let 
your 8chool honses be the noblest and $statellest 
buildings that you have In the commnuntty, We 
cannot afford to have any other schoo1s in the 
Community 80 good as the publle s8Chools. 
You must lavisch your favors mm every 
way upon teachers and puplls in the com- 
mon <&chools, 8 that no private SﬆChool 
can exist in the neighborhood, Make Liem $0 Cx- 
cellent that no man can afford to have his child 
educated anywhere else. If you have pcor Public 
gchools, niggardly servyed and parsimoniously ad- 
minjstered, getting the poorest of all earthly fab- 
rics, poor teachers, that can be got cheap—if you 
nave mean and Squaltd gchools for the average 
Children and the children of the poor, and noble 
scho01s ſor those that can pay out of bottomiless 
pockets—then you will have class 8ehools that will 
equeate the rich man's children aboye the poor | 
man's children. That is the thing you want UG 


avoid. 


NON-SECTARIAN INSTRUCTION, 

Not only must the s8chools exist Ih amplituge 
and every where, but they nwust be the CILIZENS 
$c11001s and not the 8chools of the PoOrest, nor of 
the Church, They must be n0n-Sectarian 8Cho0ls. 
[Prolonged applause,) 1 will uot be taxed Lhuatl 
ty Child may be educated tn the lore of the Bud- 
ahists, and he shall not be taxed with my conseut | 
that his children may be equeated in the lore of | 
(.nrist, for be does not believe in Unat, I will not 
Perwit my Children tO £0 back to Moscs and Stay 


{here in the bulrushes of antiquity, and I 
will not compel the Israclite to pay C. | 
tax for haviig Nhis child taught In {he 


creed of Christianity, for he does not belteve 
init, Fair play for every body. It is not rin 
that the Roman Catholic $hould have his cliidren 
ingtructed in Protestant opinions in the common }' 
«010018 Any more than it would be, it they were 
in the majority, that Protestant chiudren Should 
be oblized to learn out oÞ the missal of the Ro- 
W4An C:itholce Church, There 18 no Way but this— ' 
Our $cho0ls must be unsectarian, We are met on 
the threshold that they are Godiess, Therefore. 
S0) they are. It is not our ÞUuSIavss T0 Leach about 


| SC 1 'Ss teach 
God ih the common School. We 
4 man a Carpenter's trade. We teach li 
nothine about God. Is carpentry GOQIESS ? | 
ic LOUL RBAVINg. Ny. | 


We teach a man medicine WER 11a) | 
ting about the Calechism In 1k 1 the INedival 

$cho0l, We tcach men law 1h 1W SCho018, ani we 

do not think we cheat him because we do ny 

teach him theology there. There 18 In Iogdern | 
SOcieLy diviston Of labor, and 1t 15 the auiy of Ihe 
HousSchold aud the church 10 Leach PeMglN. You 
Cannot introduce What 1s called creed reg10 Or 
church theology in the counmon achools,. *Ners 
there is a mixed population, WIKLOuL INJUSTICES an. 

wroug. If we neglect the education of Our CULAren 
at home, and if we neglect It in the CLUTChcs, 08 
we (0 educate Godlessly, DulL we (10 BOL IT We ( al- 
cate in the common gchool, which 15 an mgtru- 
ment for a different purpose. But It 15 (HOUges 
by many that a Child ought to learn ug faed-g+ 
apprehenslve period, When 1118 114d 18 Open, 1g 
moral relations, 1 think $0 too. ] Leach ak 
a child ought to be taught morality; bul 
ao you know Lhat there 15S n0 SeCLArTIRUISIN in 10- 
rality, Where are Sects ſounded ? 11 the py. oo 
Where nobody understands anything, | Ib ls þ _ 
yOu have gvblimated rellglon and UDCeFTAlen r 
give the mind of God, Whal (od Over LROUgnt of 
(1d, for which we are not yet any Wnere _ = 
by One hundred or a thousand years ; it ls Wh 


you Uunderlake 10 bring ao = WW = : 
1s eternal, and weavye it [11 \. 
Imagluation ; it 15 


100m Of "Our . 
you have carried that up until It requires oy 
4Cutest nilnd trained and Arilled 10 aLSUBgU - 
beLween the A and B of theology —1t 15 _ _ 
get Out your Arinenianism avd CO 0196 
|s whete you get al your SubLlle creeds - R Ozbt 
men aSunder; that is where Organlanleon re 
with organizations gelilshiy; Lab 1 WETIG 
orginances are * ln play; bub WOO 
ten commandments there 18 10 MHA crence, by 


dg , a NC Kurope nor i Afl- 
io America nor in ASla BOT in Ck: na 
VIC. 


The ten commandments are rnpdre 
men ao not quarrel about them. | os Lteryor roy 
elements of Iivigg DIgUty my op» pare 
truly, ſaithfully, CONSCIEDLIOUSTY' 0] Wild. 
tiftÞs can ve taught ln 6 COMMON Sp 
out violating any DLials are ey STUALY. Mor- 
harmontze Perfectly With any Ur: <C1001 An 


> COLLULON 
AlLLY 8HQu1d be LAught 0 _ — $a1d you Cannot 


>010Cy 12 Lhe Church. M- + 24-t 
log0h So rallty WILLOUL A foundation for Wi. | Sy 
is 821d that all morally Bas þ Rugs 
yea : bur if you $av It cannot NR LANE 


ty WILLOuT | 
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' The cheapes! Seats 1n the Opera House are those 


| to ag great advantage as It cau be irom those 


expanding that foundation, 1 deny it. Wheat 
grows productively to Lie Iarmer Without lus 
KnOWliedge of how tit grows. 

OUR UNIVERSITY, 

I understand the University of this State won't 
teach Mental and MOral pliloSophy, for Tear of 
Lrencning on the principle of unsecturiantsm, 1 
hope I am mistnformed on that mutter., 1t 10 me 
Would be a very sStrange policy thnt Should allow 
tlic SLUdy Or the human Mind, and of 1s moral 
SILUALION, to be left out for ſear that in Some 
way Uhis knowledge Shout twine 1tself 
round the trellis of certain theological optnions or 
organizations, 1 tell you tizat of all the things 
[lat are gulng on to-day, that which 18 of most 
transcentent value 1s the 1lnvestigation of the 
11UTMAn SOul Ngelf, We arc applying to-day on !' 
eYCry g1de the great law of phystcs and externat 
Ee11SEC, They are approachtiug nearer and nearer; | 
LCY are approaching the walls they are preparing | 
for AasSaultl, By and by they Will take 
Captive that which 1s the very centre 
O01 UnlYersal Knowledge, for we Shall never have & 
Completed 8ySLem Of philosophy 1h any direction 
uUnNth we have a Completed System of Iman 
nalure, WHhIch Is the meagure and the unity of 
unlversal 8ystemizatlion, And, therefore, if the 
UL Versty has Thrown that SLudy out, It 1s yery 
INUCh as If a man, It Secs to me, Should under- 
take W Investuilgate Lhe human body WIL its head 
Cut OINM. 

Education, concluded Mr. Beecher, 8hould not be 
Optional. It Should be compulsory. It 8hould be 
Clas8ed among those dAuties whicn tho citizen 15 
not at Hberty to leave undone, being es8ential to 
the welfare of the State. As the Master has s8ald, 
80 the State is buund to say, © Suffer Hitle oo 
aren to Come unto ne, and forbid them not,” b 
lay the hand of ins:ruction upon their heaus and 
bless TLhem, [Loud applanse.} 
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Lecture To-.ttorrow Night. 

Mr, Beecher's las lecture 11 This city WAI be de- 
livered t0-morrow plght at the Grand Opera 
House, It is understood that be will deal with 
matters of speclal interest to this State. The 
prices Of admison are un a moderate sCale, and 


from which any Speaker may be green and heard 
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| appointed to investigate and report in reg 
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/ EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG, 


The Best Remedy for Hoodluylem, 


** What do you consifer the ves. ﬀemedy for 
yellow fever?” acked Cne of the Commiss1gner: 
ard tc 
the late plague, of a leading Southern physlcian 
** The only sure remedy 1s to prevent tt alto 
gether!” was the terse response. There wa: 
good Sense and wisdom in the reply. © What 1: 
to be done with hoodlumism 1n our midst 2” asks 
prim 014 Public Opinion, as 8he folds her 118tless | 
nands and heaves a regrettui 8lgh. The curt re. 
5p0n$e Of The quick-witted Southern phys!clan 1+ 
most Apposite: 4 The only S1are remedy 18 Ic 
prevent it altogether.” 


satd: © in 8plte of all the vast, ChLauges 
whfeh have patsed over. the minds of 
mepv, the Sane qualities are $:11 neceg 


ary tO wake a good and slucere scholar, a 
g00d Scientific Student, an efficient m =Glcat or 
legal adviser, an efticlent sptritnal prstor. 
Simpllcity, Slncertty, love of goodness, and love 
CT truth, are a8 Powerrnl and as munch neeged in 
cur Cay aSthey were {tn ths days long 126, walch 
formed the great profezslons that are stt1 rhe 
backbone of gociety.” Dean Slanpley £p22ks words 

Wondrous Inoort. True wisdom 13 of the heart, 
rather than of the heag, It 18 the larvyest, of 
moral tnhoughttwiness, pailently Teaped tn 
tprough the years, And 80 the early moral tralr- 
1Þg Ol the young recetves far too nNitle atrention, 

Our £cho0ls +£hculd turn out youth who haye 
131d a good foundation upon Which to build a 
SUUrGy Manhocd, We want men and women Win 
are SUrong in the ztt; men aud women who 
E£BOW NO lvflrmity Of moral Courage even under 
LLC pre88ure Or grcal tempratlion ; men and wo- 
zen Who matntain an abiding faith in the omnip- 
orence GT: virtue; men ard wowen who 
value personal itategrity above all price; 
men and women fit for any C11513; men and wo- 
men * made by the time 10 mAKe a new tlae.” 
And this shayd be the end and aim of all equca- 
ton—lo make noble and dependable men and 


Women, To accompitsh this there .must 
tbe ragtcal work done in Chtidhbood. Tne 
EFFULd plan of lite must be la'd on 


SGH Toundations, And just here a query 


Presents 1itself, as to whetner any teatner 
ean 1mpart to 2 puril moral Sentiments and ten- 
dencks that ie does not yalue and practice him- 
Fell? . I. 18 not gupposed that a candigate who 
evVinces great poverty of mental equipment 13 a 
fit cuStodian Of children, Perhays 15 mizht not 
be amiss, hereaſter, tO iay a '!ttle atress upon the 
moral, 85 well a8 the Intellectual qualifications of 
aSplranis, If might Save us from « future latamy 
ke that which now brings the bluzn to ine 
check of every honest mind» 4 citizen. 

WHYh this much of goneral suggestion in rogard 
in the erd 819 aim of all education, we 0 me 
hack to tne perpetual quesrion, © What 13 rhe 
bes remedy ior hoodlumism 2?) We a0%wer: Q#, 
hoia of the little walfs that grow up 10 form the 
boodium element,-Just, as early In life 8s po38tbie, 
Hunt up the children of poverty, cf crime and ol 
brutatiity, ju*t as $c0N &8 they can be regeued ; the 
children that flock in the Lenement houses on the 
Barrow, (irty stroets; the chilgren who hbeye no 
one to call them by dear nvemes; Children that 
are buffeted avout nither and thither--* flotsim 
and jetsam upon the will, mad $ea of life,” This 
iS The element out of Which hoodiums are male, 
It wes Juvenal wi Said; + The man's character 
15 MaGe at ever, What ne i8tnen be wHt always 
be,” This 1s a <swefrping nasseriion, but Plats, 
Artsfolte, Piutarcyh, Bacon, Locke, Lord Bouguam 
and LyCurgus all eraphasize the ame 1dea, L21d- 
ing egqucaicrs Ot a ino6ern day are all unliced 
UpOn this point, The pliable period of carly 
ClHiIGBOGd is the Hine mos Izyorable to the eradi- 


cation Of vicious tendegcles, and lt the 
Qevelor ment of Iiatent poxglotlities for 
£2000, The foundaticns for patiional progsperiiy 


and prrpetulty, are {to be Infd deep down in 047 
infant scyc01s, And the infant schocl to be the 
mogst gnccexsrul gcuhcol, must be organized and 
carried forward on the Kiudergarten plan, The 
Eiſndcergarten Hes righituily beea toriaed the 
+ Paradize of Ch1ighoog,” Its Lhe gate whrongh 
WHhICh any a little outgcast nas reentered Een, 
F:ioevel, that great grd beloved apostle 
to Ch1Ghoo09, bas founded a 8yst2m thiills dee- 
tinned 10: revclutiontze all former meta2ds Of 
teaching JNIttie children, His baftlg-try was; 
« Come, 180 us ye for our children!” San Fran- 
ClxCD wourt Go Wei tG catch up the retralu, By 
$0 d0IG6g abe would speedily 80lve the vexed qua - 
tion; © What snall be Gone with our hoodlinms s®” 


a 


-- 


Tas MANNIX-BoOYsTON SHEERY WINE Cagn® 


Exactly $0! But how 1s it to be prevented ? 
That 1s the leadipg questlon. To start from the 
very icurdation of things, we are compelled t0 
17mit that a large proportion of the ugforiunate 
children that go ito make up the great army 6f 
hoodlums are not born right, They come into 
the world freiguted down with evil propensities 
and vicious tendencies. They Start, out haudi- 
is It any wonder that 
children of the tenderest years show wicked and 
Viedictive propens!tiez, running about with thelr 
littie fists clenched ang their 11ttle breast beating 
with the wild 1mpnises of hatred and murder; 
almosr, when their own lives have been ass1ulted 
before they ever 53aw.the light? How many lttie 
children come into the world without one 
tender thought of welcome. Cutldren are 
not born right wao bave Such a pre-natal 
bſisStory as this, And the by-ways and 
alleys Swarm with just $8nuch children. 
Alas! that they are not confined to the 
by-Ways and alleys. But jusr guch cilldren are 
In our £treets by the hbuncreds, What Is to be 
done win tle? By what process of e3ucation 
and development are they to be mile valueyle 
members of society ? What 15 wanted, what 1s 
imperative, is & syvstem of educition that wHhl 
bring about organic reaults ; a culture £0 radicel 
as to Troduce permaneut effects upon the riting 
generation. The doctrive that the nereditary 
defectivouess .0f the mass Mut bY corrected 
by education and hereditary cultur?, 1s the 
tune doctrine, A sy8tem of education that 
dof's not contemplate thes?2 regults, does not, de- 
3t1Ve the name of education. What the world 
most n« eds to-day 18 CHAracter—gcniume Cnarac- 
ter, It is a £a9d fact hat; virtue, integrity and 
uigh woral standards are not Sulficienily aimed 
4110 the ordinary Curriculum 0l SChOIASECIC iraln- 
inz, The heac and Lot the heart COmes 1h for the 
maximum of attention, And yet, right action is 


| 
| 


| lotiritely more 1mportant than rare SCAoLaraniy. 


In his recent, adaress to the & udeuts of ths 


Johyus Hopkins Universlty, Dean 816087 
ace Some Imnartant, SUYCRSHLIDS, e 


(here is &a_ tolerable certainty that eome! 


' The caxe of Joun Mannix and Joan Boystan, the 


proprietors of the Lick House Saloon, who were 
arrested a Short time ago On charge Cf Sellin” 
adguiterated Sherry Wine, came up 1n the City 
Criminal Court this moxzning, The defenfants' 
attorney interposed a demurrer to the compianne, 
on the ground that it does not set forih facts 
LeceszAry to Copstitute an oflenss upder the 
Statute probibiting the 5818 of, aquiterated ar- 
roles, The demurrer Was argued at gome length 
by councet on Loth glides, aud finally overruled by 


| the Cowrt. The trial was then set tor Thurgday. 
at 4 , 
/ $ { A : }3 L o% A 
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y THE. KINDERGARTEN, 
Walk. Dax" LO 


ts History and Progress—The Trials 
and Triumyhs of Friedrich Froebel. 


Was 


of 
kg 


Where the Kirdergarten Fleurlsbes- K lnder- 
girtern in a Forndling Avylum, 


74 90 FE © at ee ety 


'* Numan pride and prejudice,” s2ys Harriet 
Martireau, © cannot brook discoveries which 
nncyate upon 01d ass0ciations, and exp93e hu- 
| man Ignorance ; aud 80 long as anything in the 
laws of the universe remains to be reyealed, 
dy | 


—— 
- - 


| 


| 


et 


| will ret be persccuted, whatever is the 
” the world, Aud yet, it 


CL Conduct 8 primary school of fiye pupils ou the 
"Coveloping eystem Of edi 


fre. Of 
Aa Privil Pe, 13 faras rt | 
TAgee, £0 make clearing=, one at & time, in\ the | 
Wilderness of the unhtown, as the gettler in the | 


ſar West opens out bis ciofts from the prizme- | 


L | \ 7 "*S 'y ” | 
al forest, { 
THE DEYFELOPING SYSTEM, 

Ag*carly ag 1816, Friedrich Fraebel began, in 
a Pp . 1 YauC, 18Glat ed, tra! 5 1407 Y \ Ori Q f Ly 4 k' 1 } 


ication, He opened 
ont, bls little ** eroft from the primeval foreat,” 
and, a3 & reward, for eleyen years the establisn- 
ment was in Aa s8tate of chronie bankruptey. 
The wisze and prudent shook their heads with a | 
gickly emile; gras friends remonstrated ; 
others 81yly put their finger on their forehead, 
with a Erowing gcstnre, a3 if to 82y: © Poor 
FreVbe!! he js minch in the 8ame condition of 
little Mi:s Flite, whose poor little head was | 
always fnll of the brightesh yisions, evolved out 


of the darknoss of chancery.'” Others again, 
called iQ a downrght fool, and bad for 
bim only words cf rebuke nd &corn. 


Bnt amid all thece discouragements, his faith 
in ultimate 8uccess never faltered, He believed 
in 1is plan, and in his power to devyelope 1t. 
D'fFienltzes met him at every step, but he used 
them as the libre ont of which eu was 109 
be wide. There had been &g famine in Ger- | 
many ; rigorous timez eneued. It is related of | 
Frobcl that on one occaston he gave his | 
childrcn & boliday, gnd with a little bit of bread 
in basket ſor eavh, he started them to the | 
fields for wild strawberries. A delig attul day 
was pazscd by the youngsters, and they were 
none the wiser for the fact that an empty 
Iarder 2d been the promoting cance. How- 
ever, the truce had cufficed for replenizhment, 
for nico milk and cake awaited the raveucns 
youngsters On their return, 
'TIK FIKST REAL KINDERGARTEN, 

The foregoing preliminary experiences of | 
þ | were but the prepiratory steps for the 
opening of the firsb rea) Kindercarten, which be 
extali-hed at Blankenbury near Radolatadt, 
about the rear 1840, The name Kindergarten 
reves!s the primal idea of Frebel's mind, as 
rezpccts early development —namely, that littie 
obiidren arc, a8 it were, human plants, gud that | 
edvcution has to do with them a s81ch, Frovel 
never applicd the term *2evont”! to the Kinder- 
garter, We cannot do better than to let 
Fr ebel indicate his own parooges In 
the plan devised. He says: ** The Kindergar- 
ten 1s ivtended for children from three to eeyen 
rears of gge, It is intended to take the oyer- 
tight of children before they are ready for 
£choo] life ; to cxert an influence over their 
whole being io correspondence With its nature; 
to xtrenethen their bodily powers; to exercise | 
their zense3 ; to employ the awakening mind ; | 
iG wake them thoughtfally acquainted with 
the world of nature and of man ; to guide their 
heart and on in a right direction, and 40 lead 
them to the diviu of all life and to union with 
Him.” 

FREBEL BEGINS AT THE VERY BEGINNING, 

Perhaps the great gecret of the guccezs that 
has tollowed his methods, lies in the fact tags 
he bevins at the yery beginning, Tue Kkinuder- 
garter is the intermediate ground between the 
vurzery and the primary *eacol, affording more 
of dizcipline than the former, and les of form al 
worl: than the latter, In fact, by this method 
play resolves itself into education, Ta, little 
ones fre trained to & Ccongecious command of 
their bodily functions ; to use all their gens23 
wiecly and wcell ; to habits of close and eritical 
obseryation 4 to con:truct and inyent, and to 
combine materials gracefully and in good taite. 

But very £lowly has this wonderful. sy8tem of 
deyclopment wede headway in our country. 

WHERE THE KINDERGARTEN FLOURISHES, 

In all parts of Germnny the Kindergarten is 
now plavted., 1n Italy, Yrance, Ruzsia, Eng- 
lard ard our own country iv is making 8l0w- 
Pacca adyancement, By {mperial edict it h4s 
been made the basis of education 192 Austria. 
In the United States, Missouri leads the van in 
iis progress in the Kindergarten, Aud this is 
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| largely due to the enthusiazm and genueroity 


-| of a yourg lady, of whom it 13 8aid that, having 


k 


| the hittle twigs, and thus po8zibly aye 
{ other 


hb en (1Sappoints d in one of the ** Children of a 
| larger growth” .iu a matter of the heart, she de: 
termined to turn her attention to the culture of 
»(}Z1I.C 
worthy Woman 8& like fate. Atall events, 
it is reported that from a gratuitous moyeiment 
on the part of this young lady, in 1873, in the 
establichmcnt of 4 Kindergarten, gome 8cores 
' ( f*schools have been founded--the young lady 
' in ques{ion havivg expended 80me $75,000 18 
ther management, 
ligs San Franeisco no disappointed heiress 
who will hand over hLer love from & $10gi6e an 
worthy grown-ap child to countless little 0102, 
who may be dogtinced to irradiate the world 
wi h eunthine 7 
New York ranks second in the numver of 
these developing echools, and little New Jersey 
third, Penneylvania s8tands fourt! and Maz8a- | 
cbusetts fifth, It is a little sipgular (hat euch | 


i - 


States as Mig8SOurt and New Jersey ehovid dis- | 
tance the erudite old Bay State in & malter 56 
vitul in its Import as the Kindergarten, But 80 
It 13, 
A LEADING KINDERGARTNT, 
Probably no individual in this country has 
# y . 
duygwore to awaken the interest of the educa- 
(10nNal publie in this wise system of develqp- 
ment than Migs Elizabeth P. Peabody of CVam- | 
bridge, Mas, She has made it a specialtp for 
{ ycars. She 13 at the head of the Boston -Kin- 
A<S0C\Aation, and the editor of a 


| 
| 


| acrcarten 
| morthly periodical, publizhed in the interest gf 
the zyftem, It was Mizs Peabody who first in- 
| au2urated Freabels Kindergarten system in 
orphan asylums and similar institutions where 
there are no vatural mothers. 
HOW IT WORKS IN A FOUNDLING HOSPITAL OF 
THREE, HUNDRED, 
Miss Peabody giyes her testimony in regard | 
) the workings of this :ystem in the New York 
oundung Hospita!, where over three hundred 
nildren are gatkered, In her testimony sbe 
| £ce8 On to ghow how, prior to the inaugura» 
| tian of the Kirdergarticn, a fresh gnpply of 
$h06 Jacings bad to be Gistributed every morn- 
vg, because the children pulled them apart, 
thiead by thread, £0 as to haye something to 
play with. This craving for gclivity was met 
by FroeV'l's 8ystem. The children becaws | | 
perfectiy 1appy, and the 8eyerest punishment | 
rVer ipfl c:ed was to exclude them from the 
Kinderyarten for ® £ingle £eesi0n, 
* We lvarn throuzh doing” is the motto of | 
the Kindeggarten, The object less0ns of Pesta- 
loise Kirdled the powers of obseryation, but to - 
: oberye 10 & purp2te there must al80 be an 
eſfort to reprogcuce, Thiz :low-paced work of 
reproduction, which is the Kkey-note of 
Fr@bel's method, demands close and accurate 
oV8eTValion, ard all this would proye an eff2c- 
4al antidote azalnst that bane to all healthful 
progress—rapid ucquizition of &aperficial 
knowledge, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND THE KINDERGARTEN, 
California is waking up in this important 
matter, The Kindergarten in San Francisco is 
an accomplished fact. But we need more of 


ther, We 8hould be glad to see a 8Core or 

more of them in the streets and alleys where tte 

Door do congregate. We zhonld be glad to sce 

the system introduced into every orphan asylum | 
and beneyolent institution, where tender-hearted | 
women are Acting the part of an earthly proyi- 
dence to the poor little waiſs, whos: dimpled lit- 
tle hands never know the bapti-m of a mother's 
All that is needed to accomplisb this is 
| Money. There are many who have been blezt with 
»bundance. There are many who are grieving 
over the lcs8 of little -cncs, and life 8eems to 
them a barren thing. In the language of Miss 
Prabody : # If 1 conld only reach those women 
« ho&e Nives eem to them bereft of all loye and 


1 
l 
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comfort by the 1038 of all they felt dearest and 1 
best ard most ncceesarvy to their hearts, I would 
tay to them ; Do not vurse and cherish your 
v11cf, but prove yourselyes worthy of the love 
| whoee 1058s you bemoan, by sRhowering bappi- 
ne:8 around you, And m no manner can you 
' accomplizh this better than by <upplying the 
wants of little ebildren, according to our good | | 
old Mester Freebel,” | | 
WTIOAT: > MAGE | 
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OUR FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
REVIEW OF THE CITY SCE90LS FORK | 
[THE YEAR. 


Something About Private Educational 3ys- 
tems— Annual Report of the President 
of the Board cf Education and Superin- 
tendent of Public Scno01s Of the City of 
Sacramento. 
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; SACRAMENTO, Dec 
T' honorable Boar 
(Gentlemen | In accordance 
Pregceribed —eustom the wt we 
T leave to present to you FeOVIeW 
of the work of the Current x0 eAT, and 
briefly show the present condition of our pub-|/ 


the 


'T3 


mn 
mY 


lic schools at this tume, and to offer some 
| 812 g643tions that to us *eem desirible and\\ 
'v. practicable, and we think worthy of . congid- | 


eration by the new Boa Id. 
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[n our. last annual report, ©! 


or halt day class sy8tem for the eighth grades, 
Was 8poken of a3 an experinient, PROT (1 LO 
by the Boarg, of Fducation from neces1ty, 1. 


+. for wanfWf school accommodations, and 
we then expreszed the 


T: (donble Fi 


opinion that it would 
and werare gratt- | 
[ our | 


grentually prove a 8HC0ess, 
fied to know that, after a 
expectations have Deen fully realized. 
limited time alloted to pupils ot 
grade—who are comparatively infants—for | 
study, does not wear them out mentally and | 
physically, as the old s8ystem had the ten- | 
AEncy 0, and from careful COmMParison we 
find” that the progress made under this plan 
is, in every respect, equal to that made under 
the oId and more barbarous method of keeping | 
httle tender ch) 
for five and s1x h 
examinations ha\ 


Ve. & SHUT 
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than they did mn 
gy8tem, and Parents havye almost ( 
com plain hecans . their little ONes Oonny attend 


half day clazzes while in the eighth grade ; | 


and for these reasons, coupled with the further 
fact that viewing it from a financial stand- 
poink it has proved a 8uccess, we hearily re- 
Commend its continuance. 

IM PROY EMENTE, 

During the past year the Board, by reaeon 
of the | 
Ct 
O71er 
required local 


coreat 1 
rezort to various +<trategies 30 
to snpply 
. 4 * 1 . e S « by p I, ? 
ities without mcurring a debt, 
a8 
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Elnonsh, and the I' Port of COUP 


inancial condition will, we think, reflect 
much credit upon the Finance and other com- 
mittees tor their manitest, dis position to keep 
the treavury on a sound basls. Ve however 
are of the opinion that during the ensuing 


V eAT it, will be as lately NleceSSary If6) build 


Laren co00Pp (1 1pinschool! COOTNS | 
urs daily ; and the annnal" 
clearly demonstrated that | 
under the new regulation they progress well, | 
and enter the higher grades better prepared | 

former VYeurs under the old | | 
'eased to | 


ucrease of scholars, have been | 
chool room sntlicient in the | 


a *flegacy ” to be left» for the incoming | 
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ew schoolk-house in the southern part of 
! ity, to accommodate the inc eaging de- 
mand for zchool room in that locality, and we | 
re-pectfully recommend that the new Board | 
give this matter their early attention, | 


[11 01 
vision of the rales, regulations 
LILEY'S and the DITODEr grading Ot 
alaries, and gave our reasons there- 
for, The rules were properly Tevised after 
much time and labor having been 8pent upon 
em by the Proner COIMmMtuees, and the 
1. of salaries received attention als, 


A180 


Pan 

| | [ ho F b z 
AN ac msiderable reduc! 1O0N WAS Hat 
agzregate monthly pay-roll. 


We think, however, that the matter of sala- 
ries 8hould receive farther conslderation, as 
In our 9pinton the present 8chednle works an 
Astice to those teachers who have tad many 
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le 11 the | 


| 
r lJast annnal report we recommended 


and course | 


inselves Ineritorious Fecordas as | 

y Cchers, and we think graded salaries, based | 

ION EX rence and 8ucc 28S, WO! 4 be a FT at | 
\centive for a TY OO! and fatbhfu! teacher to 

rernain in the department, Ax this plan has | 
b-on adopted and.has given general satisfac- 


PO tr Ames or ne COnntry, we 
| jt worthy of the most sertous considera- 


$.00, 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 
The system adopted two years ago for con- 
LING Che anni YAminations H 4% DrovVen a 
: t 8uccess, and als has worked a radical 
n of evils attending the old method, and | 
Mexfaction to Darents and 
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= AS Lo tlie pup 18, We, hows- 
t, inasmuch as 1t frequently oc- 
Dt) | \\ F We monthly 1 Veragzes ATE 
| to attain the required zstanding for 
vat the annnal examinations, that 
CEDVILUOOT TI GYSTEIR of CrEULLS, Dased 
| hh 
1 VALLGIHNLSY O1 HULTDLIES, he 
}! | Cit >. 
TUTES, t'© 1PORARY VACANCIES. 
11d Pi | L1 | tnal THFLT 2% Eex- 
| | teacti be employed. a bsti- 
Ci PDUSLUOI \ reg 7 11G 110STE | 
( LC) it; j I1CC t 5 ' (q 11» | 
[that e but well-d Jhned 
of ] rence, can. at a mo» 
tice charze of anl manage a 
18, out, ts a great extenr, 
nfuson; and 1t is the opmn- 
ai. $0" 
JL CEACIHIEN At 1% Would 
r to-close a Lchoot tempo- 
Hin SBS ' COCCESary ab: 
her, or to {© | upon Pro- 
of an 1tinerant teacher of 
6, L1nan to intrust 1t, to the care OT a 
cher W110 11a h vat 110 Dracth al ecu. 
in the 1ce of roverning or instruct- 
, at im TIN" complaints nave le « Il 
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\.S8 INGICA IN OUF las; annual report, 
OT Tone 110M F nild 
furished !ree to the Dl! 11s of 
018, ve! L161 PYODer 4 Jour LON 
at the purchase of such books is a heavy 
mrden wpon persons of Imiited means, for 


we 
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the public | | 
Knowing | Tathers fought. 
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whose benemnt ine Tree SCNOOIS are more exrie. 
- hap © J ] , L1G ' , or WY Ong 
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DU! 11C 8Cho001-ro01n, £8 nowhere else in OUT 
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favored land, do the children of the rich and 
the poor meet npon a common leyel, Here 


| 
11C 


the sturdy urchin with bare feet and patched 
breeches frequently carries off the honors 
from hun who has become enFrvated through 
the foolish indulgenee of wealthy parents, 
*©50 10ng as our grand system of pubhlc 
schools keeps open the great thoroughfares of 
S0Clal and politic vl equal Y, just St) long nay 
the poor man whose children are invited ty en- 
ter these Inghways be relied npon to interpose 
his manly breast to every foe of our country 
irom within and Irom without, As our na- 
tion consists prindpally of the poor, whosxe 
chief posses310ns are their children, 1n whom 
are centered their affections and their hopes, 
our common s8chool sy>tem, in its present sys- 
tem and scope, constitutes the very bulwark 
of our Government, It 18 indeed its pillar of 
cloud by day and its pillar of fire by night. 
A escheme of popular education that shall 
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Q1 
withhold from the sons and daughters of the 
poor all but the mere rudiments of knowledge, 
practically makes the children of the lowly 


the servants of s8uch as are infinitely beneath 


: by making intellectual culture a 
'tion 


th: Such a meaxure, 
mere 


through a literary 


min mental capacity. 
(JUCS- 


of 


wealth, would, 


; caste, inevitably beget and toster every other 
' &Þ£ es OT Caste—? Condition al8Z hostile to re- 


publican government and to all true progress 
as the unyieLling forms into which the Hin- 
doo soctal and political life has been crystal- 


1zed for ages. 

**'Phe tongue that meanly as8atls the tru: 
rights of the laboring masses, may it cleave 
to the roof of the mouth ; the arm stretched 
fo1 ! 


tl1 to pluck a 810gie DIHAP from the grand 

teinple of popular education, may it wither in 

w0cket, In the spirit of those whose gentus 
created and whose wisdom nas 

attack this noble edihce, We Ita) add to 

ts fair proportions, but must not 
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ACHERS EXAMINATIONS, 

The recent developments of the fraudulent 
and diszraceful tratic in teachers' examina- 
tion paz | 
nation of all good citizens, and we earnestly 
hope the investigation now beipg prozecuted 
In a neighboring city wil accomplish the 
Ygo00d work of bringinz to Iight all who are 
contaminated with this crime, and that the 
responsibility for the *f leakage ” will be fixed 
where it -jugtly belongs, and we also hope that 
this expoze&will result in a revolution of our 
preseit=ystem of d« be rmnining the qualtfications 
of teachers, which we regard as entirely 1nad- 
2qQuUate LO accomplish the objects for whac) it 
Ss wtended, x 
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EVENING SCHOOLS, 

One of the most Important adjunets to th 
ablic scio0] of this city 19 the eveninc 
,CNo001], Which al "(ls an OpPOrLt1N! ity LO boy! 
1en who cannot spare the time t 
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fe NN Ie Important Drancies CLUPTING the 
Veuings, This class 1s under the charze of 
ble teachers, and is doing a good work, From 
he report of the Principal, Profeszor Brier; 
Ve SUBDlAarLZ <&5 fO110 > 1 [1 L * 19% [00 
upils on the roll ; 75 are regular att ndayts, 
2 are over the age of 7 vears, 30 between 15 
nd ZU Years of ave, anda the remalnde r are 
Pol J to Jo years OT @ The exanches 
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The late most un ortunate deralohrcolite 

' Which have broughta great £candal upon 
our public 8eaools, have had one particu- 
larly lamen'able effect, They have en- 
couraged the opponents of State edu- 
cation to renew anq redouble their of- 
lorts for i!s overthrow.” The general 
| eround of opposition is that the 8chools 
are 8ecular, or, a8 they are fond of terming 
* "__ ang that being 8 they: 
re naturally an 3$8arily 1 p 
- rafyyo = , Deguenarily immoral, or 
| raiity, both of teachers and 
pupils, | 
The remeHezs propoged are either to 
abolish, the 8ystem of State education alto- 


"getter, leaving 1t to sectarian zeal or pri- 
vate cnterprise, or to introduce religious 
ins(ruction and exereises into the schools 
as & Saving salt. Those who favor the first 
method are mostly Catholics, who are 
clear-kcaded cnough to perceive that the 
different denominations could never azree 
with regard to what the religious exercises 
and instructions should be. The advocates 
of the second method are principally earn- 
eat, Protestants, who aro 80 carried away 
with zeal as not to observe this practical 
and iceunrerable difficulty, or are 80 selfish 
as 0 count upon their guperior numbers, 
for enforcing in the schools their own 
peculiar views in relieion. 

It is to be regretted that several promi- 


nent Protestant clergymen of this 
city have gacized upon the pres- 
ent occasion to press upon their 
congregations views which, if accepted 


and carried out, must lead to the complete 
abandonmert of our public school s8ystem. 
As long as the State remains secular and we 
are £0 happy as to have no established re- 
ligion, the State schools must, in all con- 
*jistency, be *ccular; and there is at pres- 
ent, ſortunately, no pro3vect of a change in 
this respeot. The only practical effect of 
Such j11l-considered efforts on the part of 
Protestants, then, must be to aid that por- 
tion of our Catholic citizens who would do 


away with the public gchools 
altogether, Indeed one of our 
most prominent Jrezbyterian clergy- 


men #tated, not long ago, in his pulpit, 

tuat if the gchools were to continue to be 

Secular, ho would join heart and band with 

Catholics to pull them down. And more 

recently a distinguished Epizcopalian min- 

ister exprezscd himselt gubstantially to the 
8amo effect, 

But 8ome of our clergy take a very differ- 
ent avd much more sen#ible view of the 
situation, One of them, Rev. Mr. BaxkR 
of the Third Congregational Church, sends 
the CHRONICLE & communication quite in 
'this order. He eays, very truly, that 
the hasty and destructive &piri! 
yhichY wou!d abolisch our - eherished 
:chool &system on account of corrupt 
developments in their connection would, 
by tae camo When abolish the Mint, Cus- 
tom-house, United States Treasury and 
Congress, Mr. BAKER 1s correct again 
when he 8ays that the reproach of godlers- 
ness brought against our secular *chools 
nas no more force than if brought against a 
bank. Both are cstablizhed for a specific 
Lurpose, and religious ins{ruction or relig- 
10us eXercisecs are ſoreign to, if not abs0- 
lutely inconsistent with, guch purpose in 
both cases. He thus concluces: ''In 8 
community wherein the mass of tae people 
attend church, Bible-reading and prayer in 

. the schools is a s8ort of fitting 8ymbolism, 
| indicating that rhose whose children attend 
are generally religious; but in a commu- 
nity [like ours] in which the mass of the} 
people do not thus attend church, any zuch 
religious exereises in the fechoois would 
mizsrepresent facts, besides irritating © 
large class who do not believe in visible 
Christianity at all.” 

This last cons8iGderation is an important 
one and 1s too often ignored by zealous re- 
|l:gionists, Not only tbe different denomi- 
rations, Protestant and Catholic, should be 
c0n#1dered in this matter, but the vast num- 
bor of the unehurcaed and the unbelievers 
1 any existing form oft institutional re- 
ligion, Their preferences are naturally 
and s8tronzly ſor secular schools, and they 
have zome rights whigh the 8ects are bound | 
to respect. / A 
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The University in the Constitution. 
5 Fer: LAOS . 

I: i5 &w about ten years cince th6 University 
of Calitornig went into operation, The first 
decade has been one of laying toundations, of 
organization; and to a Cconsiderable 
extent, of the arrangement of the mar 
chinery of education, And yet the 
rrowth in these years has been remarkable. 
[t haz departments of agriculture, letters, 
mechanic arts, law and medicine in full opera- 
tion. -Three or four hunCcred students are in 
attendance at Berkeley, and every year the 
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namber zceking admission increazes. The en- 
dowments of the University consists, (1) Of 
the proceeds of the eale of seventy-two 8ec- 
tions of land granted to the State for a 
geminary of learning. (2) The proceeds of ten 
sections of land granted to the State for public 
buildings, (3.) The income derived from the 
proceeds of the eales of public lands, or of the 
acrip thereof granted to the State for the en» 
dowment, gupport, and maintenance of at least 
one college, ** where the leading object 8hall 
be, without excluding other s8cientific and 
classical etudies, azxd including military 
tactics, to tegch such branches of learning 
23 are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” (4.) The income of the fund set apart 
for the © endowment of the University of Cali- 
fornia.” (5.) Donations, including the gift of 


the present site of the Uniyersity and a consid- | 


erable amount of real estate in the city of 
Oakland by the old College of California, 
which trausferred its azsets and etude nts 
and weut out Gf existence, with the under- 
standing that the organization of the Univer- 
*ity chould never be changed, and that a Col- 
lege of Letters should always be maintained. 
Private donations, which have become & con- 
sgiderable iter of late. These, in brief, are 
g0me of the prominent 8ources of support. 
The control of the University is committed 
by the organic act, to twenty»two Regents, Si1x- 
tecn of these are appointed by the Governor, 
ard hold office for 8ixteen yea!s, Six Regents 
hold their places by virtue of other offices, 
viz: the Governor, Lientenant-Governor, 
Speaker, Superinte ndent of Public Instruction, 
President of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and the Preeident of the Mechauics' Institute in 
this city, 

The whole system of public instruction in 
this State 18 now under consideration in the 
Convention, There' has always been a 8mall 
number more or less (disaffected toward the 
University, This minority is at times very 
active, and is just now busy in ventilat- 
ing theories in the Convention or in 


the cauzuses Which certaia members hold. The | 


two views touching the mgnagement of this in- 
stitution may be briefly stated thus: The minority 
or opposition view is, that there should be 
purely an Agricultural College and nothing 


elsze, and that this was all that 
was intended to be s&8ecured by the 
erant of &agricultural lands, and al 


that the State was called upon to establish. 
They do not want a University, but only a 
zpecial echool where agriculture is practically 
taught, They wish, therefore, to segregate the 
Agricultural College from the Uniyersity, and 
employ the funds drawn from the Fed- 
eral Land Grant for that department alone, 


Nothing. is clearer, however, than that 
the grant, by its express terms, coy- 
ered more than mere instruction in agri- 


culture; it expressly declares that scientific 
and classical studies are not to be excluded, 
while a leading purpose 8hall be to teach 8uch 


brat ches as are related to agriculture and the 


mechanic arts, 

The other yiew, 
has prevailed in the organization and 
management of the JInstitution up to 
this time, is that of the Uniyversity, where 
every thing which it is necessary for a 8tudent 
to kuow ehall be taught. These broad founda- 
tions have been laid, the Colleges or depart- 
ments have been grouped together, and for ten 
years there has been & -yast deal of 
patient work, atterded by s8uch growth as to 
ingke the Uniyersity an exception to all young 
insttutions in the United States. It ought to be 
8AiC algo that this plan has been growing in fa- 
vor with the people, the results have every 
ycar been more 8atisfactory, and there is 
now less dieposition than eyer before to 
disturb the existing order of things, The Col- 
lege of Agriculture is well equipped and Is 


and the one which 
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doing good work. The College cf Mechanic ; 
Arts is just about to occupy its new edifice, | 


which is a model of strength and economy of 
conestruction. 

Those who wish to segregate the College of 
Agriculture are not well agreed among theme 
selves, They failed at two s8essions of the Leg- 


islature to get a law enacted which would prac- ' 


tically reyolutionize the institution, and put the 
control of it in the hands of a Board of E1n- 
cation elected by Congressional Districts, The 
plan was to plunge the Uniyeraity into politics, 
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and to reconstruct it on & plan which was 
pretty well outlined by Carr and Carpenter 
in a bill introduced in the Legl8lature, which 
ſailed to become a law. The same results are 
now £ought by a proposition bo insert a Clause 
in the Covstitution, Then, we have the old 
story that the funds for an Agricultural College 
arc, and bave been diverted, because they have 
not been confined to the exelusive teaching 
of sgriculture, 
of the disaffected group misconstrue the tenor 
and purpose of the Agricultural College scrip 
endowment fund, is remarkable. None haye 
m01e persistently done this than the prezent 


Superintendent of Public instruction, whoze | 


hostility to the Uriversity has become a 
matter -f public. notoriety 8ince he ceazsed 
for gco0d reasons to be an instructor in that 
ipstitution, 

What the University needs most of all is to 
be taken out of politics—to have exemption 
trom the mischief of meddlers—to be allowed 
t) grow upon the foundations which 
have already been laid. If 8uch immunity and 
8'ability are 8ecured, it will accomplish a great 
work for the youth of the Pacific Coast. If 80 
wuch is scecured to it, the people will take it 
ard carry it forward from year to 

without requiring further aid from 
Private gifts will supply build- 
ings, apparatus, libraries, gnd whatever 
els is necessary, The Spirit which has 
already prompted the gift of a library, a print- 
ing press, a rich collection of works of art, a 
large gum for the construction of an art build- 
ing, & gymnasium, and other gifts, is the one 
which can be depended upon hereafter to care 
for the University and te 8upply All its needs. 
(Quly let it be kept out of politics and have 
reasanable immunity from the educational 
quacks, who are neyer 80 unhappy as when 


year, 
the State. 


they bave fresh evidence that the Univyersity 


prospers in spite of their z2stulity. 
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BLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Convention has labored heavily over 
the report of the Committee on Education, 
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finally agreed upon 80me donbtful 


changes, "The first of these 1s the exclusicn of 
foreign languages from the curriculum. The 
view that will be taken of this must depend 


upon the general theory of the scope of popu- 


lar edncation, If it 18s held that the State is 


only bound to provide a *fcommon schoo] 
*education,” the excluston of languages will 
be regarded as proper enough. If it is held 
that the State ought to give the children of 
the poorest citizen equal educational facili- 
ties to those possessed by the children of the 
rich, the exclugion of languages will be re- 


CArdaeya as a brow at the children of the DOOP, 
When we inquire what the practical effech of | 
the change proposed is likely to be, we find 
that it may result in prohibiting the acquisi- | 
tion of foreign languages by all who cannot | 
attord the expense of special tuition. "There | 
is @a great deal of inefficient thinking done in 
a this by those who 
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esponse the * common 

view, They assume that this vaguely de- 
lined amount of education is all that is 
necessary. This, however, involyes the posl- 


tion that a partial education is just as good | 
as a filler one, Tt will be generally admitted | 
that when those who can afford to do s0 give |; 
their children the highest education attain- | 
able, they proceed on the belief that the | 
bighest education has 8uperior advantages, | 


——KK.. 


and that those who possess it are better pre- 
pared t 


| achieve 8uccess in life.” Either the 
Justice of this belief must be conceded, or 
it must be asserted that higher education 1s & 
delusion, and that it does not produce the re- 


The tacility with which 'some | 


i 
[ 


gults expected from it, The world is not pre- 
pared to accept the latter theory at present, 
we think j but if the former is allowed to be 
s0und, the exclusion of langvages © from 
the schools cannot he justibed. "There 
are two possible public school xﬆys- 


tems, and the Tituture of the country must | 
depend largely upon which one is followed. | 


According to the first, a main object of State 


control an educational matters is $0 zecure for | 


3 


the whole people equal opportunities of *ac- 


quiring knowledge, "This may be called the | 


true democratic principle, and it is perhaps 
the only instance in which any approach to 
real equality can be reached. Under it there 


18 no distinction made between the poor and | 


the rich, The public schools are open to all 
impartially, and the curriculum is 80 libera] 
that the meanest citizen may hope to secure 


for his children an intellectual equipment | 
which shall put thern, at their entrance into | 
life, on a level with the children of the mill- | 
ionaire. 'The second system of public educa- | 
tion 1s based on the theory that the State is | 


only bound to perform its educationgl func- 


tions in a perfunctory way, by giving to all | 


children the rudiments of knowledge, "The 


advocates of this system assert that whoever | 


wants a fuller education ought to go to pri- 
'ate, xchools and colleges for it. 'There is here 


an underlying as8umption that the masses of | 
men are ** common people, ”and that it would : 
be folly to waste upon them educational ad- | 
yantages which they will never feel the need | 
of, 'Those who take this view are apt to talk 
vaguely of the mischievous effects of attempt- | 


ing to teach too much ; and not seldom they 
convey the impress1on that no s2ch mischiev- 
ous attempts were ever made in their own 
case, The igea of this system is probably an 
unconscions g8urvival from pre-democratic 
times, when 80ctety was supposed to be di- 
vided permanently into classesz, and when the 
** upper ” classes discouraged the acquisition 
of knowledge by the people of the inferior 
grades, 'The tendency of this system is to 
produce classes, moreover, It begins by 
sharply dividing soctety into two broad sec- 
tions. _ One of these 1s composed of the 
** ma882s,” who are by their poverty compelled 
to put up with the defective and partial edu- 
cation 8npplied in the public schools ; the 
other consists of those who are able to afford 
a higher education. The effects of 
this &ecoud 8ystem upon the community mnst: 
| be marked, In the first place it produces 


this condition of things : that if possession of 
'a Iigher education than © the common 


8chools furnish is necessary to the attainment, 


of any of the prizes of life, the children of 


the poor must be excluded from competition 


for those prizes, In the second place, unless 
municipalities are willing to tax themeelves 
Specially for the maintenance of high and 
technical schools, a chasm will be created be- 
| tween the elementary schools and the Uni- 
; versity, which the poor can never bndge, 
the effect of this must be the practical pro- 
11bition of all the advantages of {UUniversity 
education for that class 3 and thus the divi- 
20n between the rich and. the poor will be 
more strongly emphasized than before. These 
| Are NOY by any means the whole of the effects 
AT be produced by following this second 8ys- 
t2m, but they are salient points, and suti- 
| cient to form a judgment upon, It 41s curious 
' that the representatives of the workingmen 
appear to have favored this system, and to 
| have viven their votes for it. lf the repre- 
| 8entatives of capital had done this it might 
| not have seemed 80 singular, for thetr class 
| has little or nothing to lose, and perhaps 
S0mething in the Way Of enhanced £0Clal con- 
Sideration- to gain, by the propused change. 
The policy of circumscribing the educational 
| which the friends of the massxes onght, If 
| they understand the interests of their consti- 
tuents, to have resisted with all their might. 
The broader the educational system paid for 
hy the State, the better it is for the poor, 
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The narrower that,system, the worse 1t 1s 
for the poor, and sImply because the public 
schoals are the only schools available for 
them, whereas the rich can dispense with 
such help altogether, 
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PUBLIC SUHUULS, 


A Year's Stnti«stics by the Snperin. 
tendent of Iaslirouction. 


An exhibit of the public schools for tho fzca1i 
year ending June 30, 1578, has just been is8uea 
from tho office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. It shows that the whole number 
of eensus children between & and 17 years was 


— 


facilities of the public schools is certainly one | 


205,475; total number enrolled in the publi 
8chools, 154,069; average number belonging t: 
public schools, 103,006; num ber of coensus chil. 
dren who attended public scnools at any tim: 
during s8chool year, 138,597; number of censu: 
children who attended only private schools a 
any time during the year, 15,310; number 0 
census children who attended public and pri- 
vats school at any time, 153,907, There wer 
1,929 school districts in tho state, an increase of 


101 8ince 1877, and 2,578 schools, an increase of 
v3 since 1877, The malo teachers numbered 
1,192, and the female 2,101, a totul increase of 
126 s1nce 1877, The total valuation of school 
property was $6,343,359 85, For the year the 
receipts from all 80urces amounted to $3,820, 
661 26, and the expenditures to $3,155,815 27, 
leaving a balance on hand of $664,845 $9, 

ite total expenditure per census child was 
£15 36; total expenditure of average number 
belonging to the schools, $30 63; avernge 
monthly salary paid to male teachers, $83 99: 
uud to fomale teachers, $65 24; average 8nlary 
per annum, $69U) V1. Superintendent Carr is of 
vpinion that the valuable results obtained from 
tho pregent expenditure might be incroased 
fifty or a hundred per cent by a regard for 
£chool accommodation rather than architectu- 
ral display, by 'Trustees complying with the 
plainly expressed provisions of law, in visiting 
s8chovls, in connection with parents and taking 
u more active intoerest in the education of their 
children, and, more than all, by having teuch- 
ers thoroughly trained 1n their business before 
ontering their profess10n, that it may not be 


neccssary for them to pructice upon and 8poil 


children 1n acquiring this knowledge, The 
claim that any one with a good generul educa» 
tion—the graduates of high schools, academies 
and eollegos—is compotent to toach in the pub. 
lic 8chools, and should be licensed as 8uch, 1s no 
more true of education than of law or medicine. 
A good general education 1s of inestimable value 
us & foundation for any pursuit, but that it 
should take the place of 8pecial or professional 
training 18 as talse in theory as it is pernicious 
10 practice. 
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EARTHQUAKE IN UPPER SAN JOAQUIN YALs 
LEY,—-The town of Tulare, in Tulare county, 
was visited last night by a vigorous eartt. quake. 
The $hock was ſelt at 11 minutes before 12 
o'clock, and it lasted about 30 eeconds, Per- 
$0n8s who were asleep were awakened by the 
rattling of furnitvre in their rooms an1 the 
creaking of timbers in their houses. The undu- 
lations 8cemed to be from the south wes! toward 
the northeast, and the floors seemed to 1156 UP 
*everal inches ard then g8ink. The Lock Was 


F 


4 bon tour years thereafter; provided, that the 


per cent. as may be granted, or have been granted, 
, OY Congress 0n the 8ale of lands in this State, 


| 


| gtjtnte a public trust, and its organization and 
| g0vernment shall be perpetually continued in the 
| form and character presertbed by the organic Act 
| creating the same, pas8ed March twenty-third, 
| eighteen hundred and- sixty-eight, and the geve- 
; ral Acts amendatory thereof; gubject only to 8uch 


{ funds, 
| political or $ectarian tnfluence, and kent iu 


generally Ifit in "he 


very 
weather in Tulare was noticeably warm and 
gultry Sunday and Monday, and there was no 


LU!Are- Connty, 
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wind, It is 6aldl that the shock was felt by 
g0me iew Ppere008 IN this city.—Stockton Hera!d, 
Felt uary 4 h, 
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EDUCATION. 
56U, 1, A general diffusion of knowledge and 
INtellizence being es89ntial to the pregervation of : 
the rights and liberties of the people, the Levgisla- 
ture Shall encourage by all suitable means the pro- 
motion of intellectual, scientiflc, moral, and agri- 
culturai improvement, 
SCC, 2, A Stperintendent of Pablic Instraction 
Shall, at the first gubernatorial election after the 
agoption of the Constitntion, and every four years 
Lhereatter, be elected hy the qualified voters of the 
State. He 8hall receive a 8alary equal to that of 
the Secretary of State, and 8hall enter upon the 
duties of his office on the first Monday of January 
next aſter his election. 
Sec. v. A Superintendent of Schools for each 
county $8hall be elected by the qualified voters 
thereof at the tirst gubernatorial election, and 


egislature may authorize two or more counties 
[0 unite and elect one Superintendent for atl the 
counties 80 uniting, | 
SCC, 4. The proceeds of all lands that have been | 
or may be granted by/the United States to this | 
Slate Tor the gupport of common 8chools which 
may be, or may have been, 8014 or dispozed of 
and the tive hundred thousanl acres of land | 
granted to the new States under an Act of Con- {/ 
gress distributing the proceeds of the public lands | 


| among the several States of the Union, approved 
| A. Þ. one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 


and all extates of deceaxed pergens who may have 
died Without leaving a Will or heir, and als0 8nch 


8hall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest, ! 
of which, together with all the rents of the unso1d ) 
lands, and such other means as the Legislature 
may provide, shafl be inviolably appropriated to 
the SUpport of common $8chools throughout the 
DBULULTC, 

Sec, 5, The Legislature &hall provide for a &vatem 
of common <chools by which a free 8ch901 shall 
be Kept up and Supporied in each district at least, 
SIX MONTHS [11 every year, after the first year, in 
Which a School has been extablished. 

HCC, 6, The public 8c1001 sy8tem 8$hall inclade 


/ 


primary and grammar 8chools, and sﬆich high 
Schools, evening £chools, normal &chools. and 


technical schools, as may be e8tablished by the 
Legislature, or by Municipal or district authority : 
but the entire revenue derived from the State 
School Fund, and the State 8Chool-tax, shall be 
applied exclustvely to the support of primary and 
grammar 8Choo18, 

Sec, 7, The local Boards of Education, and the 
Boards Ot Supervisors, and Connty Snperintend- 
ents of the severa]l counties which may not have 
County Boards of Education, 8hall adopt a series 
Of text-books for the ase of the common 8scho01s 
within their respective Jurisdictions: the text- 
books £0 adopted $hall continue in use for not less | 
than fuur years; they $hall al8o have control of 
the examination of teachers, and the granting of 
Leachlers* certilicates within their several Jurisdic- 
tions. 

SCC. 8. No public money 8hall ever be appropri- 
ated for the support of any ectarian or denomi- 
national school, or any sSCh0G01] not nnder the ex- 
ClusIve control of the officers of the public 
s8chools; nor 881! any sectarian or denominational 
doctrine be taught, or instruction thereon be per- 
mitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the com- 
mon 8schools of this State, © Ws 

Sec. 9, The University of California shall con. | 


o 


legislative control agWMmay be necensary to ingure 
compliance with the terms of its endowments, 
and the proper investment and $security of its 
{it ehall he entirely fndependent of all - 


therefrom in the appointment of its Regents and » 
the administration of its affairs; provided, bat all 
the moneys derived from the sate of the pabllc 
11nds donated to this State by Act of CONgress, 
approved Jily gecond, eighteen hundred and 
8ixty-two, and the 8everal ACTS Amendatory 
thereof, 8hali be inyested as proyided by said Act 
Of Congress; and the interest of 8aid moneys 
$hall be inviolably appropriated to the enaoWe 
ment, gupport, and maintenance of at leagh One 
college of agricultare, where the leading objects 
8hall be (without excluding other gcientific and 
claasica)l gtadies, and including 1mENItary tactics), 
to teach snch branches of learning as are related 
to 8cientific and practical agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, jn accordynce with the requirements 
and conditions of said Act of Congress; and the 
Legislature 8ha1ll provide that if Chrougnh neglect, 
misappropriation, Or any other CONtINgency, any 
nortion of the fund 80 Set apart 8hall be dimin- 
'<hed or 108t, the State 8hall replace 8UCR portion 
$0 lost or misappropriated, 80 that the principal 
thereof £h1a1l reinain forever undiminizhed, 
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The estimates ſor the public schools of 
this city for the next s8chool year -cover 
vearly $1,000,000. Tae average attend- 
ance during the last year was abont 26,090, 
and there 18grave complaint that thousands 
0: cltiidren are excluded from all the *chools 


mw or want of room or other causes. The 


average attendance at the public schools of 
New York City last year was over 130,- 
JUO, and the ettimates for the next scho01] 
year are about $4,000,000. The city of 
vinemnati contains as large a population 
as tan Francisco, and a much larger school- 
able population. The whole cot of the 
public schools of Cincinnati for the next 
3011001 year are es{imated at, in round num- 
bers, $650,000, Why is it that it costs 25 


; per cent, per head mors to educate the chil- 


dren of this city than those of tho VWastefn! 
and extrayagant city of New York ? and 
40 to 50 per cent more than it cots in Cin- 


; einnati? The question is all the more per- 


tinent in eonsideration of the recent deye]- 
opment-of irauds in the examination of our 
teachers, from which it is apparent that 
the qualifications of instructors here, 'both 


moral and mental, are below the aver- 
Ag9 of other largo cities, Shonld they be 
paid higher salaries on that account? 
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delivered ataDashgtay 11 by General 
VYouxrs bg 8e of the edu- 
cational 8YNtem' to” be proviged by the new | 
Constitution, It will be found on the 8ec- 
ond page of to-day's is8ue. The elasticity 
of the new 8ystem is clearly pointed out, 
Instead of being merely quite as good as 
the existing 0ae, it is in many respects far 
superior to it. It aims to place a substan- 
tial and even liberal education within easy 
reach of all!—te affocd the children of the 
humblest laborer as ample opportunities 
ſor ments! culture as the children of the 
millionaire. It is an indication of the 8a- 
gacity of our working clagses that they 
place 8tress on the vital importance to them 
of free and 8uperior educational facilities. 
Any encroachments on our public-school 
gygtem are strenuously resisted, as they 
ghould be, and any modifications are jeal- 
ously watched, lest they embody Loztility 
in dizguise. | 

The opponents of the new Constitution 
have resorted to every {alsification to ere- 
ato animosity against the new instrument, 
and have pregumed to attack the educs- 
tional article, In various ways they have 
misrepregented it, but the thinking reader 
has only to Investigate it for bimgelf to be 
readily convinced that 1t is all that the 
public could desire, It is, in fact, one of 
the best devised and one of the wisest por- 
ions of the Constitution, It first eatab- 
lighes & complete primary and rudimontal 
sy3tem, that i380 comprohensive that igno- 
rance in the futurs sbould almost be pun- 
izhed as & crime, and then empowers the 
Legislature, and oven municipalities and | 
districts, to establigh all tho bigh schools, 
evening schools, notmesl «ghools and tech- | 
nical'shools that agy community may de- 
4ire, Tt lays the bo8is for @ ſabric that may 
be enlarged indefinitely. 

Technical gchools have yoet to bs {rated 
in California, In France, Denma: k and 
all other countries where they bave been 
ex(nblished the most important regults 
have accrued, Not only have the mechan- 
ical arts been matorially advanced, but 
labor has asgumed a new dignity in public 
extimation. Skilled and intelligent oper- 
atives have been taught to respect their 
various callings, and by their gubgequent 
industrial achievements, and their remark- 
able and reyolutionizing inventions, bav® 
impresgsed the publio with tho game re- 
spect, From their ranks men bavye emerged 
who bave wonderfully influenced buman 
affairs. 

This is & world of workers, or Was in- 
tended to be, and while labor has come 0 
be theoretically honored it is held in slight 
egtimation in reality. When mechanics 
bring to their tagks the game proportionate 
intelligence that professional men do, an 
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actual change will be manifest. Labor will 
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Atteption is directd to C hiofeaares was introduced into Congress by a member 


from the west of the Mizeissippi, the object of 


| education. 


methods of the world, aud to oyercome the 


agvume dignity in the eyes of all men, as 
the welfare of aociety requires to bs 
the caze. Instead of & large #uperfluous 
olass of idle and uzeless young men, 
eager ſor © light employment,” we ghall 
have in every city an equal population o' 
educated artisans, deeply versed in thoir 
callings, and anxious to gucrceed as future 
workers in the field of science. It will then 
be considered fully as honorable, and much 
moro manly, to subject gross matter to ciy- 
ilized nes, as to waste the beat years of life 
in enervating and poorly paid employ- 


ments, . 
The complete education of a few ner8ons 


is a matter of little congequencs to a com- 
monwealth, but the general eleyation of its 
citizens by the same meang—irrespective of 
their monetary pos3es8ions—1is & matter of 
lasting and far-reaching effect, Every reader 
| *hould peruse Genera] Howarp's article. 
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Books Deztroyed—The Chasm Cre- 
ated Between the Schools and the 


Univeraity. 


EDITOR BULLETIN : A ſew years ago A bill 


which was to ettablish a national system of 
[t was proposed by this means to 
'ntroduce into the Common School Syztem of 
the country tbe best experience and the best 


little prejudices and yarious views too often 
oherished by local influences, by a public 


opinion at once broad and enlightened, The 
plan made the £ystem National, and thus 
the best intelligence would be readily as8imi- 
lated and diffused through the whole. 
The plan was regarded by the friends of pop- 
war cducation as a mozt promising feature of 


; public £entiment, and the fact that it came 
' from a Western man was esteemed a good omen 


of the increasivg intereet of the country in ed- 
ucation, The bill was introduced in the last 
days of the se-8ion, and it Gid not become & 
law. Since then, the affairs of the country 
have not been fayorable to the consideration of 
matters belonging to edncation, bus that great 
megsure will be revived, and the 8choo! syetem 
will be unified aud nationalized. 

In iLe face of this intelligence, the new Con- 
$titution goes back half a century aud cuts up 
the State of California into fifty-two petty 
zc1001 districts, and azsigns to cach a 8ys8tem of 
administration and a line of text-books that 
virtually put it ont of communication with the 
commonwealth of learning, and shut it up in a 
three-cornered narrowncess of experience, Ed- 
ucation, aboye all other interests, ehould be 
kept free from 8nch influence—the bes methods 
ahould be made uuiversal, and not lett to the 
experiments of caprice or inexperieuce here 
and there, 

Bnt wbile & great injury would be done 
to the very £pirit of the Common School, 
and ihe best methods of education neglected 
or trjfled with, there is an evil that would creep 
in by the way of the book OGnSingess 
that would bas an erdless gource of con- 
tention and public and priyate expense, Little 
ambitions, £elfich aims, and locil jexnlonsies, 
might establisk tifty-twosets or series of school- 
books, and eyery connty in the State have not 
only a s8ystem of itz own, but a ** book concern ” 
of 8mail jobs and petty profits. And not only 
$80-—a family, moving from one .connty to 
another would be compelled to change its 
Whole +<chool furniture, or rather throw 
away the old and buy new, A houze-holder, 
gO0ing from Placer to Ventura with a family 
Of liyc or 5ix chilcren, would be obliged to pay 
SOnNewhere from ten to geventeen dollars for 
new :cho00l-books. That is all wrong, and a 
great expense, Wrong in education and in 
money. The school books of the State ought 
to be current everywhere in the State. 

The provision remanding $Cchools and teach - 
ers to the Superyizors i3 @ miestake. Supervi- 
£Ors are 200d men enough, but they lave gen- 

eraily u9 particular fitness for this tasiness. 
It may be doubted it there Is » Ygard of Super- 
$Or3 in the State Who w: y that, on the 
Whole, they were the ;*,114ÞtfOper persons tO 
'be charged with the care of 8chools and teach» 


ers. 

There is 4 provision %gainst sectarian schools 
having any $hare - of the public monoy, 
Jucua a Proviczuu falls in 80 pat with popu- 
ar feeling that we all like it, and it scems to 


fect a 200d deal that we don't like. Bat 
he truth is, there is no more need of 
wy snch provision than there is for 


1 law that the Sacramento riyer $hall neyer flow 
into tae Sierra, or that the Fourth of July shal 
aot come in January. At any rate in fact the 
2rovision is no offset for the great evils that 
re possible rinder the new law, and against 
which there is no guch unwritten, persistent and 
inflexible pablic 8entiment, as there is against 
the sectarian schools, Any effort to 8ectarian- 
ze the public schools would be looked npon 
with quite indifferent contempt, whether there 
's any proyisicn in the Constitution about it 
or not, 

The new Constitution cuts off the Common 
Schools from any connection or communic x- 
tion with the Univyersity. There stands the 
Univyersity on the other 8side of the chasm, or 
Swinging in the air, and no way to get toit; 
and though it is founded by the nation and the 
State, free to all, there is no road that leads 
there. 

[t iz not easy to 8ee how 8snch grave errors 
Were made in framing the new Constitution, 
except by assumiIng that it was done thuught- 
lessly or by inexperience. S. 
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Government and Disciplino at the 
University, 


— 


{ Tt will be recollecte1 that a majority of the 
' Sophomore class at the University were 815- 
pended just befor? the last commencement. 
Since the new term be2an thirteen of the gus- 
pended studeyts have appeared before the Facul- 
ty and have been restored. They <eatisfied 
the authorities that they were not immediately 


concerned in bringin” out the scan- 
dalous paper called the Stinger, and 
they also repudiated their own action 


in siguing a paper agreeing, eubsiantially, to 
sLtand by the offending members and to receive 
their share of any punishment mete1 out. As 
s0mMe outside effort has been made to obscure 
the real facts, or to set them in quite a different 
light, some of the main points are called to 
mind. It bas been the custom at Berkeley, as 
well as at many Eastern colleges, for the 
Sophomore class to issue a * bogus ”'—a-sort of 
trayesty—or mock performance of the Junior 
exhibition, The speakers were ridiculed, and 
their peculiarities hit off in a way to bring out 
the laugh if possible. $80 long as the matter 
| published was within the bonds of decency, 
no 8erious objections were made. But a year 
ago the matter of the * bogus” was 80 ob- 
jectionable that it was readily seen that abuses 
would grow out of this license, and at 
Junior exhibitions in future the © bogus” was 
prohibited. 
But in the face of this prohibition, the Sopho 

mores this year voted to have a ** bogus,” and 
through their class-President appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare and publish it. It resulted in 
a sheet called The Stinger, which was not only 
obscene, but was more indecent than anything 
which had ever been known in the history of 
American colleges. It was full of the vilest al- 
lusions and slanderous charges, not only against 
young men, but against young ladies connected 
with the Univyersity. This obsene &%heet 
was openly distributed on the day of 
the Junior Exhibition, and was thrust into the 
hands of ladies and gentlemen as they entered 
the door where the exercises were to be held. 
Such an outrage as that could not be passed 
over in sillence. If the authority of the Fac- 
ulty was not now asserted for discipline, 

the cas would become tenfold more 
scandalous. The Faculty at once took measures 
to ascertain who were responsible for s8uch a 
disgraceful act. Two members of the gopho- 
more class, who were known to have distributed 
the indecent paper, and five against whom there 
was 8trong evidence of the guilt of writing and 


publishing the 8heet, were called upon to show | 


cause why they shoald not be punighed. They 
refused to answer any queetluus whatever with 
regard to the matter. These 8even-Were, there- 
fore, expelled from the Untverslty. 

A large part ef the class Now came forward 
and said they wished to 8hare the responsi- 
hility of the indecent publication, and 
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| wished 


| 


1 or attempted 


to be punizghed for it. The 
Faculty, therefore, indefinitely snspended 
them on the ground that they bad entered into: 
a combination against the good order and disci- 
pline of the University, and had issued a paper 
assuming the responsibility of the whole 
affair. It was evidently the expectation of 
this large number that the Faculty would 
be intimdiated, or at least would shrink 
from the task of enforcing discipline 
against 80 many which would practically sus- 
pend the class and remoye it for the time being, 
if not permanently, from the University. The 
guilty parties were in the back ground urging 
the class on to this defiant s8tand, and appealing 
to the class feeling and to gentiments of chivalry 
to stand by each other. in the emergency. 
It was a matter of Surprise that the Faculty 
should take them at their word, and that the 
dropping out of an entire class was held to be a 
matter of much less importance that the main- 
taining of good order at the Uniyersity. Since 
the inception of the new term, many of these 
students have expressed a wish to retarn. 

The Faculty have been perfectly willing to 
recelye 80 many back as were willing to repu- 
diate their former action and could show that 
they did not take a directly active part in writ- 
ing and publishing the indecent matter. It was 


properly-decided that each must present his own 


case—he must come as an individual and per- 
sonally set himself right... Up to this date 13 of 
the suspended students have complied with 
the terms and haye been restored. Just now, 
there is a 8trong disposition to peryert the facts. 
Some of the parents now demand that all shall 
be taken back indiscriminately—the guilty and 
the innocent, without further inquiry. An im- 
pression is gought to be made that the offense is 
punished as an affront to the Faculty. Whereas, 
the paper was unusually free from offensive al- 
lusions to the Faculty. It was a paper pub- 
lished in defiance of all decency, and an out- 
rage upon the community, and especially 


against such as had it thrust in their faces. It 
was not only an offense against public 
morals, but there was this peculiar 


aggravation that it indecently assatled young 
ladies, and in a way never tolerated at any 
respectable institution. 

The attempt to get the more gnilty 
enes back under cover of the inno- 
cent ones, is hardly less than an attempt 
to break down the wholesome disci- 
pline of the Univyersity at a time 
when it has been righteously enforced. It may 
be noted that no student, in applying for rein- 
statement, has been required to testify against 
another, The Faculty have simply refused to 
treat with the disciplined students as a contract- 
ing body, but take up each case separately and 
treat it on its own merits. Of course, under 
this method, all those students who were 
not inamediately concerned in writing or pub- 
lishing the outrageous matter, can return. But 
as the number increases it might come to this, 
that the final number, or rezxiduum would 
be perhaps 8eyen Who could not re- 
turn. An effort is being made by 
the "aid of outsid> influence to avert this 
result—to arrest this method of dealing with 
individuals and to restore the guilty without 
further investigation. It may be said here that 
howevyer desirable it might be on the part of the 
friends of the students to interfere with the dis- 
cipline and authority of the University, the 
public have 8 much greater interest in seeing 
that it is maintained. The good name of the 
Uniyersity is s0mething to be conserved ; its 
wholesome discipline is to be preseryed, even if 
now and then a student must be turned away 
from the institution. 
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A Jay of Discipline at the University, | 


The Faculty of the University yesterday ex- 
pelled & ren etudents of the Sophomore Claxs, 
and euspended thirty-forr, There remain of 


{6 diseipline, The immediate of- 
which called for this «ummary 
process was the publication of a * bogus,” 
travesty of the performances 
of the Juniors at their recent exhibition. The 


£ubject 
fense 


| 


the class about four students who have not been | 


þ 


* bogus” is ahnost as old as college traditions. - 
It generally orivinatcs with the sophomores, and 
is intended to hit off the peculiarities of the 
uppcr elassmen. Sometimes these papers Are 


many capital hits, They uzually result from a 
yeally condition of mind, when the student makes 
a desperate effort to utter something funny and 
wakes a Areary failure. The * bogus © issued 
by members of the Sophomore class of the Unt- 
versity this year, 18 a departure from the tra- 
Aitional character of «uch papers. It is but juet 
to 8ay that it is utterly vile. While it is wholly 
lacking in wit, it is «tnpidly wicked and malicious 
from begipuing to end. 

The worst feature of it is that it attacks the fe- 
male <tudents of the Uniyersity-in a grossly in- 
decent way. There are at least half a dozen I- 
bels in the paper for which tho=e engaged in ut- 
tering them mivht be 8nbjected to criminal pros- 
ecution. We take no plea*ure in pointing out 


the nature of the offense in connection with the 
dixctpline which has been administered. It is 
doubtful if anything 0 vile and indecent Was 
eyer uttered by colleze students. There is cer- 
tainly nothing like it in the range of college 
literature in our time. The «urprise Is the 
greater becanse the general heltavior 
of «tudents at the Uniyersity has been 
200d. It has often buen the subject of fayora- 
ble comment. Thero has been less rowdyizm 
and less de=truction of property than has been 
common in connection with Eaztern institutions 
having an equal number of =tudents. Four 
hundred students cannot be brought together 
any where without the contingency of an occa- 
<ional outbreak of animal spirits, The disorder 
and juyenile rioting which sometimes occur at 
«1ch old institutions as Yale, Princeton and 
Dartmouth might occacionally occur at our 
Uniyersity without creating much <urprise, 

But, on the whole, the =tudents of the Califor- 
nia Uniyersity have been well behaved, or- 
derly and industrions. In the matter of 
deportment the appeal is made to the 
honor of the student. He is not hound up 
by rigid laws. He is in attendance npon a 
Univyersity which the State has proyided at a 
large outlay. Tuition is free, and every pos- 
sIible facility is afforded to the student for 
scholarly attainments. For years the students 
have ſairly met the just expectations of the Uni- 
yersity authorities and the public in the matter 
of deportment and honorable progrezs. The 
qravamen of the present offense is that certain of 
the ztudents entirely forget the chiyalrons and 
honorable bearing which was due to the young 
women who are gstudents of the Uni- 
yersity, and whoze record has always been 
g00d, Jn fact, the female students of the 
University haye always attained a better 
average scholarship than the young men. They 
are entitled to honorable consideration, to free- 
dom from annoyance, and to that chiralrous 
respect on the part of young men which can 
make life tolerable at the Univyersity. 
The young men who haye in this instance 
departed from £0 just a +standard, and 
who haye thought it worth while by innuendo 
and in a more direct way to attack young ladies 
—ſclow students—by malicious and indecent 
paragraphs, will some day come to a knowledge 
of the gravity of snch an offense. 
be aid in mitization of it, and nothing ought to 
be sxaid. The attacks npon other stndents and 
upon certain members of the Faculty, are bad 
enough to call for discipline. 

When it was known that an invyestigation 
would be made, a large majority of the Sopho- 


they sent to the Faculty : 

WHEREAS, We, the undersIgned members of the 
Class of 'Sl, have learned that your body has 
taken serious action concerning the bogus, there- 
by affecting the posltion as memners or the Unt- 
versity of certain members of our class who were 
engaged in the distribution of the same; and 
whereas, we consider the publication of the bogus 
tO have been a class affalr, and that the Cclass as a 
whole 18 responslble ſor It ; and Whereas, this fact 
1s 8hown by the almost unanimous dectsfon of the 
£1458 10 188ue 8uch a publication; and whereas, 
we belleve that 1t will be unjust or a person of 
the class to suffer penalty for an offense In Which 
the entire class were implcated; therefore, we 
the underslgned members of the class of '81, mosf 
respectfully beg to object to the punishment of 
individuals for connection with this matter, and 
we petition you to reconslder whatever action you 
may have taken agalnst individual members of 
our Class, and while expressIng the deepest re- 
gpect for your onerable Thd y and Its aectslon, we 
feel it our tuty to Share the responstbllity and 
punlshment, 


The Sophomores having in this formal way 


made the * bogus” their own, the taculty could 


witty, zatirical, and are supposed to contain | 


— 


theze features, But it is nemore than ju<t to show 


Nothing can 
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more class signed the following paper, which ' 


| plicated in this bad business, 


—_ 


not ao OMerwWise than take notice of the fact. 
S0 many *tudents as conld be connected by 
proot with the getting up of this scandalous 
paper were expelled, and, with four or five 


exceptions, the remainder of the class were | 


Suspended. This we take it to be a correct 
outline of the affair. It js an occurrence 
which can never giye pleasure to right minded 
people. It will give pain to the friends and 


relatives of these young men, and can never be | 


less than a misfortune to all who have been 11m- 
The dixcipline of 


the University mnst be enforced at what- 


ever cot, Its good name must be 
preseryed, and all its powers of 
being useful. Public sentiment will snstain 


this view of the case. These young men have 
only one course to pursue; and that is, to retreat 
a8 £G0N as poeslble from the false 8tep which 
they have taken. $0 much is due to parents, 


þ 


riends, and to the University which las opened | 


its doors 80 liberally in their behalf. 
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TOTHE FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
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The Very Best Powiblo Investmont, 
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A CHILD'S RICHEST LEGACY. 
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* ] conxider it the best investment I ever made in my 


ile, and I am going to duphcate it for my daughter 
next younger, I can leave my daughters no richer 
heritage,” 

The enthusiastic gpeaker was a thonghtful, fine look- 
ing gentleman of dignified mien, who was engaged in 
a «pirited converzition with an earneet, appreciative 
lady listener. It transpired that the parties in question 
were discussing the zubject of female edncation. The 
gentleman had come a long distance to witness the grad- 
nation of a talented daughter, who had been a pupil at 
Mills Seminary for many years. Althongh a man of large 
wealth, the advantages for a thorough education were 
not to be xecured near his own home, and after nmch 
careful investigation and deliberation, he selected Mills 
Seminary to be at once the home and school of his be- 
loyed daughter, Several years had elapsed 8ince she 
entered the Seminary, and the digtance from her home 
being great, 8he had seen ber parents but seldom dur 
ing the long interval of school life. Nearly two years 
had passed &ince he had last vizited his Janghter. 
And when he came now, to find her in the 
full-orbed beauty of young womanhood, redo- 
lent of phlysical Health, and ric: in mental 
and moral endowment, it was not to be wondered at 
that his enthusiasm fonnd expreszion in the above em- 
phatic tribnte to the Alma Mater of his gifted daughter. 
It will bear repetition, for there is sound gense and 
pbilosophy in the remark. In these days, when troub- 
lous times seem to depress all departinents of industry, 
and all clazzcs of*ociety, it would be well to take coun- 
gel of Juxt guch wize utterances as this in regard to a 
gnbstantial education : **I consider it the best invest- 
ment I ever made in my life, and I am going to dupli- 
cate it for my daughter noxt younger ; I can leaye my 
daughters-no richer heritage,” 

MILLS SEMINARY A+# A SCHOOL AND HOME. 

The late interesting auntyerzary exercises of this Well- 
known aud popular institution, (which have been fully 
reported in the columns of the Bulletin,) gave ample 
opportunity for a full and thorough inspection of the 
work dons in the school, and alzo of the gen- 
eral axpects of the place and snrroundings. There 
is n0 more beautifully located gchool in this country, 
if, *indeed, in the world, Nature and Art have co- 
spired together to prodnee the most beautiful regults, 
Nature has worked as if to moek at Art, and Art has 
caught the trick of beauty trom Nature. And just 
here it may be remarked, that we do not half 
8sppreciate the developinz and expanding power of 
guch scenery upon human thought and life. The sptrit 
catches inspiration from «uch surronadings. Silent 
voices whisper wondrous things to the reverent gon], 
and there come niarveloius revelations to the devout 
listener. Soul-stillness 1s the primal condition for the 
-most profound teaching. Nature is a mighty reyelator. 
As Dryden Eays: 

* By viewing nature, nature's bhandmnaid, art, 

Makes mighty things tron «mall beginnings grow— 

Thus fishes first to «hipping did iupart, 

Their tail the rudder and their head the prow," 

We ay, then, that Nature is 4 great teacher, and that 
the magniticent location and zurroundings are Of 


— = 


themselves calculated to develop and unfold all that is 


sweetest and purest and richest in human character, 
WHAT A PROMINENT SAN FRANCISCAN SAID, 

After the Graduation Exercizes on Thursday la>t, a 
prominent and distinguizhed Judge of this city, who 
for the firzt time visited the Seminary on that day, re- 
merked with feryor : © Well! I] never dreamed 
there was anything like th in the State of California. 
It is a vertect Paradise!'' Thoze who yisit the School 
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for the first time are inyariably impressed in the game ' 
| way. California shonld brood with tenderest care gnch 

an Institution as this for the education of her daughters, | 
ESSENTIALLY TO THE |; 


THE INSTITUTION BELONGS 
STATE. 


It may not be generally known outside of San Fran- -| 


cisco, that Mills Seminary has been given to the Young 
Women of California, through the deeding of this valu- 
able property, incluging fifty-five acres of land, build- 
ings, apartments, furniture, cabinets, library, etc., to 
a sclf-perpetnating Board of Trustecs—the property to 
be held by them and treir snccessors forever, for the 
gpecific purpo*e of educating the young women of the 
Pacific Coast. 
A aebt of about #15,000 &8til 
paid ; but 1t is hoped this debt will be gpeedily 

wiped out by the appreciative. beneticence of a justly 

grateful public. Then vil follow endowments, schol- 

arships, profeszorships and valuable contributions to 

tho laboratories, library and mugonm. Mr, and Mrs. 

Mills, in giving this valuable property to the State, give 

with it fifteen years of nntiring labor and care, with 

the good will and reputation which this well-established 

sChool has acquired in all these years. The earnest per-. 
zonal effort of a well-known citizen of raising funds to 
aid in the establishment of this noble institution is a 
matter of grateful record. More recent gifts and 
pledges toward liquidating a debt of some $350,000, re- 
ducing it, as above stated, to $15,000, are matters of con- 
gratulation and encouragement. Several valuable 
sCcholarsbips baye been given by philanthropic friends 
of the gchool in the Eat. The school needs many 
«nch patrons and friends. It sbould be made 
the Yaszar of the Pacific, It should be grandly en- 


The property is valued at $200,000. : 
remains to be | 


—————— 


dowed. 1t should be the pride and glory of this West- | 


ern coaxt, 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS = WHAT ONE TRUE WOMAN | 


MAY DO. 


We hear much about woman's egphere and woman's 
work. They are as wide as the world; as comprehen- : 


slve as the universe; as far-reaching as Time . jitself, A 
wealthy lady of Central New York, gifted in mind and 
heart, resolved to live for £x0me purPose, 
been blest with children herself, and she determined 
to blezs other people's children, and the 
world through thee children. With wonderful dis- 
cernment and discrimination she selected from among 
the gifted poor, a young girl, from time to tine, to edu- 
cate, She watched over, brooded, and cared for these 


' proteges, directed their education along the line of 


their evident bent and genius, until now she has gent 
forth to the world &eyen remarkably gifted, well- 
equipped women, who are blessing their race. Ons 18 
an artist; one is a writer; three are renowned teachers ; 


a er ere 


She had not ' 


one is a mnsician of rare #Kkill, and one is a physictan. 


Other pupils still are in process of education under the 
guiding hand of this noble, philanthropic woman. 
there not ladies of wealth and leignre in California who 
will emulate £0 beneficent an example? This 
is to garner enduring riches! Tins is to rain- 
bow life's antnmn-time with eplendors. This 
is to make life's gunset glorious, We can im- 
azine even young women of fine endowment, 
thoroughly schooled and moulded at an institution 
like Mills Serninary, and sent forth on missions of good 
to the world—what true woman conld wish a nobler 
life-workY Even when the story of life, with 'snch an 
one, is all told, she being dead, yet speaketh. 
HEALTH STATISTICS, 

In thece columns & day or two since, we referred to 
the fact that of 191 graduates of Nills Seminary only 
three have died, and not one is reporteainvalid. Thijs 
is a 8plendid tribute to the hygienic tendencies of 

his institution. There 18 no overccramming 
or over-work, Good wholesome food and plenty 
of it; abundant esnnlight, fresh air and ex- 
ercise, with a cheerful, home-like atm osphers peryading 
everything—all these conspire to the establishment 
of firm health and physical integrity. In short, the 
place is like a well-ordered home, with nothing of the 
comfortless, conventional boarding-schoo1l life about it ; 
and to parents who commit their daughters to a pro- 
tracted interval of echool life, these features are of in- 
estimable yalne. 

LESSONS OF ECONOMY AND HABITS OF ORDER. 

In these days, when simple living and high thinking 
might almost be reckoned among the lost arts, it is de- 
lightful to note simplicity in matters of dresa 
among young women. The pupils at Mills Semi- 


nary are degerving of signal commendation for 
their neat, tasteful, and unpretentions apparel, 
Access fo their rooms dixclozxed the orderly 


arrangement of everything, from the welkmade bed to 
the nicely adjusted bureau equipments and little de- 
vices of comfort and ornamentation. Life-long leas0ns 
of ereatest utility lie Jjnst here. Happy is the hnsband 
whose home is well ordered and timely in its appoint- 
ments, and whose wife never keeps him waiting when 
816 ought to be ready. The morale of the xchool is 
excellent, The religious training is of the most health- 
ful character, The pupis are led up in «piritual as in 
mental growth, They are tanght to know that that 
which makes any s0ul alive to God and goodness, is a 
prompt step, on its own feet ; an eager, willing thrill of 
its OWN Berves ; a patient, steady obedience of its own 
POWers, as they are and where they are, 
EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL. 

The curriculum of the zchool is up to the highest 
Ftandard of any eeminary in the land. Its Board of 
instructors, comprising upwards of twenty experienced 
teachers, have been selected with the greatest care, and 
the progress of the pupils under them bears ample testi- 
mony to their skill in imparting and developing. The 
(dominant idea and aim are to draw out and develop the 
latent poxsibilitics of each scholar, and thus make the 
niost of what is in her; to frapart that gort of knowledge 


PAT TFORNIAs 


wich may be transmited into practical power, and 
made to bless alike its pos8es80rT and the world, 
THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR CHILDREN, 

Is not an education of this sort the yery best inveet- 
ment that parents can make for their daughters ? It is 
8 permanent and abiding inyestment. It is a paying 
investment. Every young woman 8$hould possess 


within hersclf an inward principle of self-support. The |! 


controlling aim of the founders of Mills Seminary 
Kcems to be to equip thoze whom they send forth into 
active life to earn their own living, if necessary ; to 
acvelop vigorous, capable, refined and cultivated 
women, and launch them on their life career well armed 
with tacts and principles as a propelling power on tha 


track of an instructed industry, Many of the gradu- ! 


0 CALIFORNIA, 


Are 


peared in a French recitation 
e 
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ates of this institntion have been most 8gucceesful as 
teachers, The aggregate Of their teaching alone 
amounts to upwards of one hundred and fifty years, 
THE FUTURE OF CALIFORNIA, 

hat the future of this great State is to be, will de- 
pend upon what its mothers are, What its mothers are 
will depend upon the education of the daughters of 
California. It has been said there never was & great 
man who had not an intelligent mother, Mental traits, 
like physical, follow & well regulated law of organio 
transmission. © The mother in her office holds the 
key of life, and she it is who stamps the coin of charac- 
tor,” Educate the daughters ! Educate the daughters ! 
Hard tines cannot permanent:y affect a Stats when 
it has an inheritance of noble, gelt-dependent, heroic, 
faithful, womanly women—women gentle yet strong, 
able to do, to euffer and to achieve. Let eyory true Cal 
iforuian cherish with grateful pride and beneficant 


| care that grand and gracmous gift to ths young womes 


of the Pacitic Coast—MiLs Seu nary. 
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SAN JOSE COLLEGES. 
Commeacements of -the College of Notre 


Dame. University the Pacific and Sante 


Clara College. > 04.04 


The present week 18s a Husy one among the edu- 
cational institutions of San Jose and Santa Clara, 
The graduating exeretses of the College of Notre 
Dame at, San -Jose toox place yesterday morning, 
beginning at 9 o'clock. The programme was Int- 
tlated by a march by Blake, rendere1 on, tour 
planos by Misses E. Masten, N., McKinnon, K, 
Davis, M. Edwards, K. Swift, M. McCarthy, 
M., Moore, M. J. Hough, followed by an 
opening chorus, the words of which were com- 
pcsed by a pupil of the school, Miss Alice Younger, 

«The Beginning of the End,” a Salutatory poem, 
written by Miss M. Sullivan, was recite by Miss 
M. Lucas; the sentiinents expressed were beautl- 
ful ; the trouble between Russ1a and England, that 
might result in war, the recent glitter of the 
Sword in South America, beneath the Andean 
heights, were touched upon, and then, in conclu- 
Slon, attention was drawn to a more | qrnn 4 CON- 
flict, where *none need bleed, but all may win.” 
«Les Gractense” another selection for four planos, 
was very well played by Misses. L. Porter, P. 
Bonafous, T. Masten, A. Shawhan, M. Melvilie, M. 
A. Byrne, M, Gambert and J. Harwood, A num- 
ber of little girls recited © Minnle's Prayer,” The 
next was a ** Fantasla on Moore's Melodies” ar- 
ranged for four planos, three harps and organ, 
Miss G, Walsh presiding at the latter instrument, 
Misses M. Gleason, M. Shawhan and T. Abel at the 
harps, and Mizses M. ag ——1 W. Morrison, L. 
Tobin, J. Saunders, W. Welch, M. Burling, A. 
McAllister and M. Sullivan at the piano. 

Miss8es L., Tobin, E. Masten and A. Moore - 

«Le Jour et le 

ndemain des Prix,” followed by a plano 80lo, 
« Grande Fantasle Militaire,” well executed by 
Miss M. Masten. Miss G. Welch read an original 
Poem, * Callfornia's Future,” The bury lady 
predicted a great future for our country, good 
Summary of her 1deas 1s presented in the closing 
SLanza of the poem, as follows : 


*+* And when $he 8hall stand at the nation's head, | 


A land unrivalled 1n power and might, 
It 8hall be because, as Napoleon 8ald, 
Her mothers and daughters aro turned aright.” 


+ The Rubicons of Life” was the 8ubject of an 
lnteresting essay by. Miss Alice Younger, and a 
Very INS one for a | rn Atter giving 
an extended account of Cmesar's crossing, Miss 
Younger enlarged upon her theme. The poet's 


first success, the lawyer's first pleading, the ora- | 


tor's maiden 8peech, are all rublcons, 80 als0 18 
Lhe thme when the fair young bride pledges her 
Lroth to him she loves. We are on the brink of a 
rublcon, and about to cross over to the turmoils 
and trials of real life. Miss M. Gleazson followed 
with a 80lo from * Lucia di Larmmermoor.,” 

Miss F. M. McClatchey read an original poem 
0N the *Chotce of Hercules between Pleasure and 
Virtue,” and deserves a great deal of credit for 
the way she handled her question, Following 1s & 
Specimen Stanza : 

** S111 1s the Pagan myth a Christian truth, 
St111 are the truly good, the truly wlse ; 
Oh ! be our choice then in our age or youth, 
Virtue, the only pathway of the wise.” 

Miss8e68 K. Lucas, L. Fisher and P. Bonafous, 
gultarists, and M. Shawheus at the plano, gave 
Newland's *AIlr Tyrolen,” 

The two graduates, Misses F. McClatthey and 
A. Younger, were pregented with their diptomas ; 
Vincent Wallace's © Lurline” was thet sung as a 
Chorus. Those who stood highest in *Q COn- 
auct” and * Christian Doctrine ” recelve thelr re- 
wards 1n Shape of crowns. A * Fantalse Bril- 
liant” was acceptably rendered on fonr pianos by 
Misses J, Masten, A. Gambert, K. Connor, L, 
Lowrie, A. Orndoff, A. Moore, P. Bonatous, K. 
Masten. 

Floral crowns were awarded to those first in 
* Excellence” and ** Application,” which was fol- 
lowed by Gorll's -* Grand Duo de Congqget,” by 
Misses M. Gleason and 9, Lefevre. as 

Mixs M. Welch, ess8ay on *Dolyel—I dare,” 
Showed a fondness on her part fqr history and his- 
torical characters, and a weauness for men who 
have « dared,” The es8ay 18 full of personal illus- 
trations of her great polnt, prominent being 


Columbus, Washington, and reyolutlonary heroes, 
Miss M. Sullivan read an original poem, * The 
Conqueror Conquered.” The language She usSes 18 
bold and vigorous, and her style original and 
Characteristlc, 

After the awarding of preminms for 1anguages, 


M188 M. Masten pregented her mn, * Tre Vau- 
dren of Light,” yery pretty, and written in a 8ub- 
dued style.. More premiums were. glven, and an 
overture for four planos and two organs was glven 
by Mi: 8es W, Morrison, F. McClatchey, J. Lefevre, 
G. Welsb, A. Younger. L, Tobin, J. Saunders, M. 
Shawhan, M, Masten, and M. Gleason. The last 
of the premiums were presented, and a chorus 
gung., Then Miss F, McClatchey read her yaledic- 
tory poem. The honors were fairly divided be- 
tween this young lady and Miss M. Sullivan. One 
of the yerses in the poem, in reference to the 
College, 1s as follows: ; 
** Here have we lingered many NAPPY years, 
Beside the crystal founts of Wisdotn's bower, 


Whose chastening radiance every heart endears, | 


And beauteously adorns each mental power,” 


The valedictorian has stood at the head of her | 


class during her whole course at the college, a 
period of four years. 

A * March Brilltante,” by Misses A. McAlester, 
M. Burling, M.Welch, CG. Prince, T. Abel, K. Lucas 
C. Warburton and M. J. Dayls, completed the en- 
tertalament. 7 

Medals for proflciency in language were award 
ed to Miss Mary Masten, Mlss J hine Leferre, 
Miss Ada Sullivan and M1ss Delp Delaguerra. 

A $pectal gold medal for greatest efforts in lady- 
Uke deportment and general improvement had 
been offered. The es Showed that five young 
ladies received the same standing, Misses Minnie 
Morrison, Kate Lucas, Mary Netr, Annle McAlls- 
ter and Mary Masten, 80 that 1t was necessary to 
draw-lots for the prize, Miss Mary Masten was 
the fortunate one, 

UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC. 

At the University of the Pacific, situated mid- 
way between Santa Clara and San Jose, public 
exalninations have been held 8ince last Friday 
and ended yesterday. A baccalaureate germon 


was preached by the Presldent, Rey. C. C. Strat- 
ton, on Sunday last, in the Untversity chapeL 

e college 8octeties held their anniversartes 
Monday, Tuesday, and cloge this evening, Yes- 
terday afternoon was the annual rhetorical prize 
contest, and annual meeting of Trustees of the 
University. A muslcal entertatlnment was held 
this afternoon. - 

The Commencement exercitses will be held to- 
morrow at 10 A. M. The programme 18 as follows : 
Salutatory, Miss May E. Martin; oration, ** Gov- 
ernments,” Fz C. Burrell; es8ay, © Women of 
Ancient and Modern Times Compared,” Mlzs 
Fanny J. Wing; oration, © After Graduation, 
What ?” J. EK. Glendennt 
and the Goyernment,” 8, F. Curtis; oration, * In- 
fluence of Individual Manhood,” J. R. Patton ; 
e807, «The&hcanix of Fable and the Phoenix of 
Fact,” Miss May E. Martin ; masters? oration, * A 
Praetical Education,” W. A. Johnston ; vale- 
dlctory, © The Law,” John Flournoy ; conferring 
of degrees. The exercises will be interspersed 
with muslc throughout. In the evening the 
Alumnt1 will hold a reunion. 

The graduates are: John Flournoy, May E. Mar- 
tin, L. F, Curtis, James E. Glendenning, Joseph 
R. Patton, Fanpte J, Wing, Frederick C. Burrell. 

The 1nstitution 1s admirably conducted under 
the Presidency of C. GC. Stratton, asslsted by 
twelve teachers. Professor George has under his 
Charge an admirable set of apparatus, to be used 
wh - kinds of experiments, belonging to the 
8ChooL | 

The teacher of drawing and painting, Mrs. H. L. 
Kingsbury, has painted some very beautiful land- 
SCapes, that grace the parlor wails. 

A Business Department, in which a regular bust- 
ness college education ts gtven, 1s als9 in connec- 
ton with the Untversity. 

About ninety pupils have been ln regular at- 
tend2nce during the last term. 

SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, 

The Commencement at Santa Clara College OC- 
cupied the evenings of Monday and yesterday. 
The following programme was pregented Monday 
evening : 

Music, * Barber of Seville” (Ovperture), College 
String Band; Introductory, J. W. Enright ; * True 
Herotsm,” Chas. Hagan ; muslc, * Beautiful Isle,” 
College Brass Band; * Our Indian Policy,” W, 
Tobin; *+8tr Thomas More and Daughter,” H. 
Farmer; muslc, * Fairy Queen,” College Brass 
Band; *St, Leo and Attila,” James Donahue ; 
« Cortolanus and His Mother,” Harry Wilcox ; 
music, * Sonnambula,” College Brass Band; & 
farce 1n one act, New Brooms Sweep Clean, by the 
Junior Dramatic Society. The characters were, 
« Noah Testy,” rich and crusty, A. Edner; 
« Fred,” his nephew, #4. Yoell ; © Jacob Trusty,” 
his servant, T. Fennessy ; © Tim Regan,” * An- 
drew $Swipes” and © Jim Jilmalong,” as © ner- 
vous brooms,” were characterized by J. Martin, 
E. Bosqui and A. Casserly regpecttively. 

Yesterday evening the programime was as fol- 
10Ws : 

Muslc, *Tancredi,” (overture) College brass 
band ; * Are Brutes Endowed with Reason ?” 
Chas. R. Barry ; wnuslc, © Parma March,” College 
brass band; © Darwin's Transformation of 
Spectes, tested by Philosophy and Natural His- 
tory,” F, McNflly; muslc, © Fretschutz,” (8e- 
tection) College brass band ; '* The Latest Phages 
of Communism,” R, Brenham, $S. B.; imusglc, 
« Viyat Galop,” College brass band ; © The Inter- 
national Law and the Chinese Immigration,” J, 
F. Enright, 8. B.; mus!c, * May Waltz,” College 


brass band ; distribution of prizes ; mus1c, © Am- ' 


aryllis March,” College string band; extra prizes 
—Cconferring degrees: valedictory, Josepnh Cavag- 
naro, 8, B. 
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find better fields ontside. 
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This State has graduated i | 
number of. young men and women 
its various educational institutions, 
sitles, colleges, seminaries and high schools, 
There must he well nigh a thousand 
in all who will join the ranks of what 
may be called liberally. edu:ated young 
men and * women. A good many of them 
will enter the oyercrowded professions. Some 
will push their way to professional 8uccess, 
and others, having equal ability, but with less 
push, or for some other reason, will make no 
figure in the professions, * There is room in 
the upper story,” is the familiar quotation from 
one Fho reached it, Pogsibly professional life 
is not les attractive than heretofore; 
it, may, howeyer, be less 80 on this 
ide of the country. The majority of those who 
are in the professions do not do much more 
than get a comfortable hvying. Many do not 
reach eyen that measure of success. The pulpit 
just now presents no special attraction to men 
of mark; and there are not many of that 
class who are looking in that direction 
for & career. As for doctors, there 
are half a dozen schools which are 
turning them out faster than the country calls 
for them. The demand does not regulate the 
8upply. San Franciseo has to-day double the 
number of lawyers necessary to do all the busi- 
ness offering. Men no longer make fortunes 


from 


in this profession: The enormous fees 
' formerly charged arc not tolerated now. 
At least, competition has brought them 
down. 


There is more intelligence applied to or- 
dinary business than ever before, A con- 
siderable proportion of the educated men 
do not now enter what are called the pro- 
for the good reason that they 
This is, on the 
whole, an encouraging fact. They engage 
in mining, mechanical yocations, and a few 
in agriculture. The proportion of educated 
men who have adopted this last named yocation 
is very 8mall. It is not an agreeable fact to 
mention. There is no industry to-day which 
embodies 80 emall & proportion of educateil 
intelligence as. farming. This is not tru? of 
80me of the older States. It certainly is 


| not true of agriculture in Massachusetts, New 


York and Pennsylvania. It ought not to be 
true of California, There is no State in the 
Union where skill in agriculture is more needed 
' than in this. There has been a deal of bad 
farming. Nearly all the wheat lands where the 
cropping process was begun twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, are worn out. A few farmers 
are making money. Let any one look over the 
| list of agriculturists within his knowledge, in- 
| cluding fruit-growers, He will find that the 
snccessful men are those of more than 
ordinary intelligence. The men who 
don't make ends meet are generally those 
| of little education and less intelligence. They 


ere full of prejudices, and wedded to old 

methods which require the least amount of | 
| labor. But here few of this class make any _pcr- | 
' manent improyements. They never make = | 
an 
rarely make them better. Two-thirds of the farm- 
ing in California is exhaustive for lack of intelli- 
The other third is done with s0me 8Kil.. 

The educated man who adopts agriculture as 
a vocation from actual loye of it, has a most in- 
It is the more 
£0 because his work will always be in striking 
contrast with that accomplished by 80 many 
He will have to deal with the question 
| of 80ils, drouths, under-draining, fences, farm 
rogds, outbuildings, horticulture, arboriculture, 
| improved 


tractive homesteads of their farms, 


gence. 


viting fleld for enterprise. 


' Others. 


forestery, 
culture, 


crops, 
fruit 


rotation of 


breeds of cattle, and &s 


ders. What they have done 
of other men can do. The highest dg 
| gree . of intelligence is needed to-day i 
this vocation. The college graduat 
does not know too much to be a farmer. H 
does not know enough for the euecessful prose 
ention of agriculture until he has learned | 
| thovsand things by intelligent experiments. 

| -With & capital foundation for an agricn 
' tural 8school, good teachers, good Ap 
pliances, the farmers have done itt 


in the way of 8upplying students—less the 
any othepy class of men. 


is year & larg® ' 


univyer- | 


— 


trained in 
this respect to the Indian. 
more acnte. 
his discrimination of s0unds is nicer, and his 
9 | power of obseryation is even greater. In strat- 
egy, concealment, endurance, and in will power, 
he is 1nore than a match for the Indian. 


on. Now, how many farmers in Californig 
are masters of these subjects? Here and therg 
educated men haye entered npon agriculture 
as a fixed pursuit, and have done wore 
thousand 


educated men, snch as the high schools and 
colleges are turning out, will go to farming 
they would revolutionize agriculture in this 
State. It is the one yocation which is 8uffering 
| more than any other from the lack of educated 
intelligence. The few men who are applying 
educated and practical skill to agriculture dem- 
onstrate what thousands more could do. The 
professlons are overcrowded. The best fleld to- 
day for educated men is that furnished by & 
quarter or a half section of land. There will be no 
short and easy road to wealth. 
taken by a down-right earnest agriculturist will 
be in gome $8ense A triumph. The occasional 


But eyery step 


failure of crops, drouths, rust, caterpillars, | 
blights, are 80 many opportunities for study and | 
experiment. The one thing wanted in Califor- 
nia is practical intelligence in the fields, 
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on ate0f- Door Edacation., | 

Neariy al the echools, colleges and s8emi- 
DArTICs In the country have held their annual 
COLmencements or examinations of students 
who bave now gone out to enjoy their vacation. 
We have heard cs8ays, addresses, theses, 
long and &short, compositions, elegantly 
eget off with blue ribbons, and have 
Seen the Ciplomas, certificates and parch- 
ments duly delivered with the convyen- 


tional words of wisdom which are current on 
8Uch occcaslons, All this is well. We do not 
need less of the learning of schools, but actually 
mare, The years spent in elementary educa- 
yon are, in £ome respects, the most important 
of ones life, Hablts of studly, disci- 
pline, the power of prolonged concentration 
of themind, obscryation, long and patient inyes- | 
tigation—these are 80me of the results of 200d | 
scholarship—of that education which gives the 
Student his best intellectual ontfit. But the 
student who is educated excluzively indoors is 
only half educated, The things which he don't 
know are more than all he knows. The gyYm- 
naslum has been introduced into many s8chools 
and colleges, and has done something for physi- 
cal education. There is more musele, greater 
breadth of chest, more power of physical en- 
durance, 

But after all there is yery little ont-of-door 


| education in this country. The Englishman in 


his tight little isIand acquires a strong liking for 
the fox chase. His day with the hounds is 
always a good day. He is a loyer of dogs and 
horses. He rides and likes all 8orts of out of 
door games, ericket, foot-ball and boxing are 
his delight. Now this hearty love of the 
world without, of «ports, games, riding, 
hunting, wood-craft, long and rough 
excursions, on mountain journeys, life in the 
wilderness, are a part of the education which the 
average American boy misses. There are here 
and there exceptions. Something in this way 
is gained by young men who have been 
brought up in the border States. But 
it is too often gained at the :xpense of 
indoor discipline. . The young man in 
the Weest who can hit a s8quirrel's head at three 
hundred yards every time with his rifte, may be 
a little weak in his ortaography, brt he is wise 
in his woodecraft. It is not, howeyer, 8upple- 
mentary to 8chool disciline, The 
white boy well educated, and afterwaa as 
woodcraft, is guperior in 
His s8enses are 
He hears as well or even better, 


Now, the young man who has this supple- 


mentary out-of-door education will carry 
through life an immense adyantage oyer those 
who have neglected it. 
ture. He is not afraid of her night 8ide—of ' 
the phenomena which may only bring distrust | 
to other people, 
rough side 
of fellowship gud communion-with all the damb 
and inanimate world. Take: Wy two young 
men, both of whom have made equal attain- 
ments 
woodcratt and the other 


He is in love with na- 


He is in 8ympathy with the 
of nature, and is on terms 


in 8Cholarshid—the one well up in 
knowing noth- 


ing of it, having 8pent his vacations in 
If ten thouzsana G S * 
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' The native horsemen of this State, the 8warthy 


yisiting his ** cousins, his uncles and his 

aunts,” and the difference in the capacity 

and resources of the two is a most striking fact. 

The one knows the world into which he has 

gone, and the other does not know it. Drop 

these two young men down in the woods, the 

one is at home and the other is not. The one, 

provided with a gun, a blanket, half a dozen 

fishhooks, and a box of matches, would live 

enjoyably for months, the other would proba- | 
bly starye, without help. The healthy royster- 

ing young man who takes his post graduate 

course in the woods, who has this complete 8up- 

plement of physical education, is the better man 

as the world goes. His resources are vastly 

greater. He is wise in a realu where 1guorance | 
is a misfortune. 

California is a large country. From Mexico 
to Maska there is room for exploration, | 
for adyenture, and for the pursuit of near- 
ly every variety of game. This out-of- 
door education is cheap, withal. It is 
attracting just now increasing attention. 
Camping parties go to the mountains and to the 
zecluded yalleys. Young people learn to sleep 


under the canopy of the heavens. 'The 
tent is well enough, but it is rather an 
apology for a housge. When it comes 


to blankets and eyen green boughs, one 
has gone a step nearer to the heart of 
nature. Is it a wonder that strong men who 
have slept out of doors for years never desire 
again the luxuries of a soft bed and all the | 
appointments of the modern bed-chamber ? The 
freedom, comfort and largeness of their lodgings 
are more attraction to them than all the gaud 
and garniture of the modern hotel. Climate 
and physical education ought to do great things 
for the young men and women of California. 


men of Mexico and Arizona, knew how to ride 


on horseback. Do the young men of this gen- 
oration know as much ? With better horses and | 
vetter appointments, where are the horsemen 
of their times ? Is there anything more comi- 
cal than this riding of the average cavalry com- 
pany made up exclusiyely of young Americans? 


One sees by the stiffness and bounce that the | 


rider has not grown to his horse, and neyer 
will under that sort of training which 
8ets him on horseback only three or four 


times a year. , The little experience which one | 


may get in this way may be better than nothing. 


The robust life, the large and healthy nature, re- | 


gnlts from this out-of-door education. The 


most hopeful fact jnst now is, that there are 


signs of a large increase of it in California, 
ms 
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WAR AT BERKELEY. 


THE ANTI SECRET SOCIETY CON- 
TEST AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Fnacvulty Ines nan Order Re- 
guiring a4 Picdge from Fre 
men ol to Join Fraternities. 

at a recent meeting of the Board of Re- 
gents of the State Univereity, a revolution 
was introduced by Rev. Dr. Stebbins 
and” seconded by Mr. Winans, to the 
following effect: *'' That the -Faculty 
he authorized to take measures either 
for the abolition | or- continuance of 
the varions © Fraternitnes” (8ecret 8ocieties) 
existing within the jurizdietion of the 

Univerity.” ' This re-olution was carried, 

and the Facuity, through President Le 

Conte, is*ned vesterday the following order : 

y henceforth Freshmen be pledged] againet 
johning any ecrer £octety during their connec» | 
{10n as 8Ludents wich the Univeraity. 

This action of the Facuity is the climax 
of a long and inte: egting struggle between 
ihe socictics and the anti-traternity men, 
which has been carried on witn varying 
fortune gince 1875, 

THE ** FRATERNITIES.” 


There are at present tour *'' fraternities ” 
which have chapters at Berkeley: The 
Yeta Psi., having 14 members, organized in 
1870 ; the Chi Phi, 11 members, in 1875 . 
the Deita Kappa Epsilon, 8,1 1876,and tie 
Bi Beta Theta, 4, m 1878. The three 80cte- | 
ties first above mentioned are from 30 to | 
40 veurs 0{d and bave ehabters in the lead- 
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ing ka"tern colleges. 


condueted as a club-honsc for the benefit 
of 1ts members. 'The Chi Phi Canapter 
lcases a house for the same purp0se. At 
no time #imce their institation has the 
number 0! members of the fraternities 
combined exceeded 60, and the average 
member-aip s!mce 1870 has been con=1der- 
abiy less. 


To members of the class of *79— ' 


The Zeta V1 iTater- ' 
| nily owns a Piece of land and s building | 


freghmen, of course, in 1875=—is dne what | 


credic belongs to the formal inception and 
perstist-nt vrogccution of the © anti-irater- 
nity figat,” The 
chiefly by members or that class, was theo 
first official exponent of the 
jeeling agninst the societies. The Ctztrus 
indietment, which may be taken as a tair 
ex preision of the sentiments which 
PLomp.ed it, consisted ot the tollowing £1x 
counts: 

CHEF © MaTRUS ”* INDICTMENT. 
First—Fraternities create 8ocial distinctions. 
Second—Fraternuiti's exert a baneful effect 

npon the growth and status of literary and 8cien- 
tific socteties. 

Third —Fraternities engender contentions and 
jealous'cs among 8tud-nts. and prevent the cx- 
1-tence ot © class tecling?” in the various clases, 
by wolating members and surrounding them 
with alien companions, 

Fourt' —Fraternities interfere with college 
discipline, 


Fifth—Fraternities encourage - extravagance ' 


and waste of time. 

S1xth—PFraternities 
of 8t1u 41:0us habits, 

Evidently the Faculty—and prezumeb'y 
the Regents, in formulating taeir recent 
authorization—accepted the letter of the 
above indictment az tine, both in fact and 
imnphcation. Naturally, however, the fra- 
tornities inzist that there is another $ide, 
and they answer the OCaztrus-Regent- 
Faculty indictment eubstantally as follows: 

& GENERAL DENIAL. 

We deny that fraternities create *"' xocial dis- 

tiuctioins.” At 


college trnstees for room rent. Contequently 


Lhe rach men live in one hall and the poor men | 


in another, and he who runs may read, In 
chocs:ng memters of traternities in the State 
Univorsity there 18 no question 07 wealth, Men 
are lako1n, in & epirit of pure democracy, from 
every class of life, Congeniality of taste and 
dizpos1tion, in 8cholar-hip, athletics and social 
teliowship—congentality first, last and always— 
1s the one factor of tac traternity problem. We 
Cony Fog the existence of the traterpities is in 
itself injurious to the best interests of the liter- 
ary or #cientific soc:eties. 'the history of -the 
Durant Rhetorical and Debating Soctety is in 


itselt a reſutation of this charge, Its 
organization ant-dates the extabizhment 
or any Fraternity Chapter within the 
Untversity and it is not at pregent 


under the control of the fraternities; yet its 
period of greatest prosperity was during the 
yeals that its affairs were conducted by commit- 
tees from the two 8enior 8ecret Eocieties. We 


admit that a portion of the jealousy and enyy. 


which cxXtsts and bas existed among university 
men, 18 traceable to fraternity habits; and we 
admt that the ** class feeling ”” tas been often 
gubordinated to the ** fraternity feeling.” But 
while we admit this, we claim that the exi>t- 
ence Of envy and jealousy is inevitable, and that 
the abolition of the fraternities will regult in the 
formation of new combinations, ne 
tions, new 80Ci6%tics, quite as exclusive, practi- 
cally quite as s8ecret, and possibly toundea npon 
class di8tinctions exgent:ally hateful ro the dear- 
ett principles of American citizenship. And we 
further claim that in helping to break down 
** class iceling *” we have aided in lessening an 
evil which is the most fruitful cauze of undieci- 
pline; and that in slighting the rraditious and 
reterenccs Of the ** class,” we have helped to 
uid up a ** University feeling” which is broader 
ind more desirable in every way, We deny the 
remainnmg counts in toto. We deny that breaches 
1 discipline can be traced to the fraternities —18 
raternities, We deny that the fraternit:es en 
ON: age either extravagance or waste of tire, or 
lat they prevent the growth of stndigns habits; 
ind we point to the record of fraternity men as a 
"0mplete re!utation of those charges, 

"Che Zeta Pi fraternity has a special in- 
terest in the action of the Vacuity. as the 
20ciety owns a lot costing $1500, already 
paid for, ard bas paid installment= to the 
amount 0! nearly $3000 on a bui!ding 
costins about $6000, The © Zates,” as 
they are commonly called, ceiaim that the 


order 0! the Vaculty amounts to a viriual. 


eonfiscation of their properiy, 2s without 
recruits from the various classes the organ- 
1zation carnot be mainiained ard the in. 
$tallments on th1cir building cannot be kept 
up. Ono ot tne Regents, in convrerzsation 
With a CARONICLE reporter, intiuated thar 
the action or the Faculty was baezed 
upon the experience 0! Eastern colleges, 
and that the Regents had adovted the 
0Pp1n10n of the Facuirty, ard had exrendeog 
the authority given out ot deierence 10 
that opinion. 


THE END NOT YET, 


Among fraternity men there is consider- 
ahie 1eeling manitested, while the *out- 
#1ders,” and notably the C(FEs:rus managers 
and stockholders, are jubilant. One of the 
Iraternity men. eaid to a CHRONICLE re- 


porter yesterday : *'* 1, tor one, am dispoted 


to take high ground on tae” question. The 
action of the authorities is an abridgment 


of the civil liberties of the stndeuts; and | 


11 action be neithersuspended nor moGified, 
I, tor one, am in favor of appealing to the 
Courts.” The Faculty is not a uait on the 
question of abolition, several of the Pro» 
lozx0rs being themgelves members of tra- 
ternities; but unless crrcura8tances compel 
tom to 8ee thoir action in another light 
the action of the mayority is final. No 


 8teps have been «0 ſar taken to preyent 


Tracernity men from meeting in s0Giety, the 

Facalty contenting itself 80 far by doing 

What President Lo Conte calls **shutting oft 

the 8upply.” The aboye account is 8n out- 

Jine of the contest as it now 8tands; but 
the ond is not yet.” 
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CALIFORNIA, 
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Haryord the rank of a man 1n. 
eo0ciety is regulated by the amount he poys the! 


ASSOCIA® | 


eekly CEstrus, founted 
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Mortality and Scholarship, 


Some questions have recently been raised 
touching the relative longevity of young 
women educated in the - seminaries of this 
country. The axsnmption that the percentage 
of mortality is greater among theze than 
among other young women in comfortable cir- 


cumetances, . is not borne out by any 
etatistics, On the contrary, the facts 
80pport an cntirely different conclusaton 


There ray have been is0lated,instances of oyer 
work, resulting in the breaking down of consti- 
tutions. But education in these days means 
80mething more than the mzre s8tufting of the 
contents of text-books. There 
partment of hygiene, a knowledge of the 
laws of life, temperance, ventilation, ablutions, 
wholesome food and suitable clothing, the con- 
trol of the passionsg—in short—there is the phi 


| losophy of living which onght to be and 1s, we 


prevent tbe continuance | 


_ 
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take it, no 8mall part of a good modern educa- 


tion. 
The large per cent of graduates of the older 


colleges and universities of the coun- 
try have attained remarkable longey- 
ity. Many of these have pazxsed 


into the ranks of octogenarians, and not a few 
had reached well up to a rounded century of 
years. There is no reaso0n to guppose that the 
results of education Of women at seminaries 
would be materially different. There may 
be here and there hot-bed pressure. But 
the community will 800n find out all snch fool- 
Ish processes, and the 8eminary loses standing. 
The modern female seminary is well appointed 
—that is, it has most of the appliances which 


are requisite for the preservation of 
health. There is wholesome food, ex- 
erclkce in the open air is enjoined, the 


habits of students and made to conform to wise 
regulations, and in various other ways the 
health of the student is actnally promoted. A 
great deal of hard work can be done, and is 
done by young people with delicate constitu- 
tions; and if this work is wisely regulated, it is 
good for them. Regularity of hours, freedom 
from excitements and 8ecluded study promote 
longevity. The exceptions are rexdily noted. 
But after all, there is this just conclusion, that 


the higher education of young men and young | 


women in thjs coyntry promotes longevity. 
7 Duh : F 
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"POPULAR EDUCATION. 


California Braneh of theChantaugua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 
A circular by the Chautaugna Literary and 


California Branch has been iszuged, and many 
have availed themselves of the privilege for 2 
trifling amount of joining this popular gdu- 
cational movement. The organization aims 
to promote babits of reading and s8tudy in 
nature, art, science, and in s8ccular and sacred 
literatwe in connection with the routine -of 
daily life, especially among those whose edu- 
cationa. advantages have been limited and to 
develo; the habit of close and persistent 
| thinkinz, The Circle was organized in 187* | 
| during the Annual National Sunday School 
As8embly at Chautauqua, New York. The | 
Califoriia Branch was organized July 1, 
1879, at the State Sunday School Aszembly 
held at Monterev. The methods propozed 
are to encourage individual study in lines and 
by text books; by local circles for mutual help 
and encouragement. in the varions studies 
parsued ; by a 8ummer course of lectures and 
students' sessions at Monterey and by written * 
reports and examinations, 
*tudy will cover a period of four years, The 
regular courses will be sapplemented by 
of SPECIAL STUDIES, 
| Embracing history, literature, science and 
| theology, philosophy and normal teaching. 
Examinations will be held once every year at 
the homes of the members and in writing. 
Lists of questions will be forwarded to them, 
and by their written replies the Committee on 
| Examination can judge, whether or not they 
| have read thoughtfully the books required. 
| The firzt annaal asxembly of the Circle will be 
| held at Pacitic Grove, Monterey, after the an- 
| nl 3neeting of the State Sunday Sehool As- 
| £0clation daring the summer of 1880, Courses 
of scjentific lectares will be given by the mot 
eminent teachers on the Pacific coast, The 
| hooks required during the four years are 8e- 
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Scientific Circle invitirg the public to join the | 


The courze of 1 


18 the de- | 


ve; 
OR A ET ates 


# tected eepecially for their titness tor the project 
'in —_—_ and will eost comparatively but a 
=mait Sum of money, Tt is proposed to form 
_ Circles, although the studies may be pur- - 
Sued alone, but the efforts of the *tudent will 
be facilitated by Securing a local Circle of two 
or more persons, who agree to meet as fre- 
uently 95 possible, read together, converse on 
the. ntject of &tudy, arrange for occasiona] 
lectures by local talent, etc. The plan is one 
which has met with universal favor in the 
East, The s8tudies are selected for | 
THEIR VALUE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE, 


They are such as will humanize and make the 
world all the better for trusting entirely in 
themselves as far as study g0es, and alzo to 
make every member of the community think 
and act in a manner becoming the enlighten- 
| ment and þ *2gress of the century, The Ex- 
| ecutive Committee of the California Branch | 
| of the C. LL, S. C. consists for the present year 
| of the tollowing members: Rev. C. C. Sirat- 
' ton, D. D., San Jo8e, President ; Mixx Lucy M. : 
| Washburn, San Jose, Secretary; Professor 1 
B. Norton, San Jose; Rev. S. H. Willey, D. 
ED. Santa Cruz; Rev, M. M. Gibson, D. ÞD.. 
| Ban _rranciseo; Rev. J. H. Wythe, D. Þ.' 
Vaklznd; Rev. Robert Bentley, Þ. D., Sacra- / 
ment9; ev. H. H. Rice, Sacramento, and 
Miss Helen 8. Wright, San Jose. Members 
of the Committee will be glad to be consulted 
personally in reference to the above. 
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CRIME AND ITS REMEDY, 


The Problem of Hoodlumism---How 
, to Solve It. 


Young Ladies and Mothers Taking Hold 
of the Work, 


Opening of Another Froe Kinder. 
garton in San Francisoco, 


The readers of the Bulletin will doubtless re- 
call a set of articles on Kindergartering, which 
appeared in these columns 80me mouths s8fnce. 
Free Kindergirten for neglected children, from 
three to 8ix years of years, were warwly recom- 
mended as the most bopeful remedy for hood- 
Jumismn. It was urged, that if theze little 
waifs. of the alleys ard by-ways of the city were 
bereficently gathered and grouped into Kinder- 


garten, and wisely trained and deyeloped dur | 
ing the three perilous years that must pass be- | 


fore they can enter the public schools, that they 
might be 8aved from lives of crime, and mad2 
valuable citizens of the commonwealth. The 
workings of the Free Kindergarten on Silyer 
8treet, and its wonderful power for good, were 
yividly portrayed, together with much of inct- 
dental interest connected with this promising 
initial effort in San Francisco. 

THE INTEREST AWAKENED IN THE WORK, 

The articles alluded to awakened much local 
interest in the work. They were also copied in- 
to Eastern journals, and discussed in connection 
with our local problem of hoodlumism, which, 
after all, is but a generic eyil christened with a 
specific name. Enropean educational journals 
have also given these articles place, and ap- 
pended thereto many wise 8uggestions, ; 

It seems to be the universal verdict that crime 
has its most effectual remedy in judicious work 
among neglected children, from three to six 
years of age—just 8uch work as is done by the 
real Kindergarten. Work with children always 
Pays handsome dividends. Through the chil- 


dren the home 18 reached most $ncceasfully. . 


The gnarled and crooked oak is not easily 
adjusted to the outline of beauty and unifor- 
mity, but the tender twig bends easly and 
gracefully to the gentle, formative band, Let us 
rescne the children! An unfortunate childhood | 
is the prophecy for an unfortunate life. Give me 
the child, said Lord Bacon, and the State shall 
have the man. The man, te character, says 
Juvenal, is made at Seven. Ir is early training 
that makes the master, 8ays the great German | 
poet. Implant 1es50ns of virtue and well-doing in 
tarliest childhood, 8ays Plato, if you would 
ingure national peace and prosperity, Com- 
minus, the great Johu the Baptist of early educa- 
tion, bezought the world to look after the chil- 


dren. Let the very playthings of your children , 


have & bearing Ul 
caming man, $41 


on the life and work of the 


— 


; ten work. 


Arktotle. The 8uggestton of 1 


A 


Aristotle is - the key-note of the Kindergarten 


training. 
RFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM, 


: Fribel's gifts, materials and methods for ya- 
rious occupations, develop all the latent powers 
of the child. The creative faculties are stimn- 


lated ; Inventive genius is called into play ; bab- 
its of industry, persevcrance, order and regu- 
larity are inculcated; taste, intellect, feeling 
and action are cultivated : the muscles, the 
8enses, the powers of. perception, comparizon 
and concentration are wisely trained and bal- 
anced ; correct and accurate ideas of propor- 
tion, color and beauty are acquired; the moral 


and religious nature is excited to habits of obe- « 


dience, reverence. kindness, unselflshness and 
a proper regard for the rights of others. In 
Short, the true Kindergarten 8ystem results in 
an improyed physical condition, a strengthen- 
ing of the perceptive and reflective powers, and 
a caretul cultivation of the heart. There 8ecms 
lo ve a lack of correct information with the gen- 
eral public in regard to the genuine Kinder- 
garten, | | 

THE APPLIANCES AND WORK OF THE REAL KIN- 

DERGARTEN, 

There are 80 many 8purious imitations, un- 
76M of desired results, that they work much 
detriment to the true system. The apparatus 
and appliances for Froebel's occupations con- 


. 8ist of balls, blocks, slates, peas, wax, clay, 


charts, blackboards, plants, pictures illustratiye 
of natural history, art and physiology ; 8quared 
tables, globes, prizgms, slats, colored mats, 
weaving materials, card-board, cubes, cylinders, 
[riangles, tablets, etc. The occupations de- 
rived from these appliances consist in drawing, 
be. ters þ building, stick laying, perforating, 
embroidering, paper-folding, interlacng, gew- 
ing, peas-work, modelling, block-builling and 
designing. There are als0 object lexsons, 
games, marching, singing, calesthenics, gym- 
nastics and les80ns in color and form, and 
les8ens in geometrical combinations. Is it not 


easy to 8ee that mental, moral and physical de- 


velopment according to natural laws, must fol- 
low 8uch a system of training as this, where the 
child 1s brought into sympathy with man and 
- 7 teaching him to think and act for him- 
Self ; 
THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE FAST. 

The introduction of the Kindergarten into 

8chools for orphans, and the establishment -of 


. these 8chools among the poor and distressed in 


the large cities of the East, have been pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory results. Mrs, 
Horace Mann says these charity Kindergartens 
are doing a wonderful work in Massachuzetts. 
Elizabeth Peabody adds the most cheering tes- 
timony to their beneficent mission. In 8t. 
Louis there are zxome 5,000 children under kin- 
dergarten instruction. Mr, Seligman, formerly 
of San Francisco, has just donated $10,000 to 
the free kindergarten work in New York city. 

'he 8uccess of this 8ort of work here is im- 
peded from a Jack of properly trained teachers, 
Miss Maiwedel of Oakland, one of the few 
thoroughly educated trainers in this country, 
has just graduated five well-equipped teachers, 
but they are all engaged already in kindergar- 
Chere should be a score or more of 
young women under Miss Marwedel's training, 
getting ready for the fields that are now opening. 

ANOTHER FREE KINDERGARTEN OPBNED. 

In this connection, it is cheering to note that 
auother free Kindergarten, for work among the 
poor ehildren, has been opened at 116 Jackson 
street, near, Front, Three or four large, gunny, 
well ventilated rooms have been s2cured at this 
place, and a band of earnest, qr 
Christian ladies have been busy at work for 
weeks past in getting this new enterprise nnder 
way, Deft hands have adorned the walls with 
beautiful chromos and pictures of all kinds ; the 
different gifts" ſor the children's use have been 
careſully made, or obtained from St. Louis, the 
nearest depot of supply ; nice, sabstantial scats 
and sqrared tables have been constructed, and 
a skilled and trained Kindergartener has been 

gecured to instruct the little ones after the moet 

approved methods of training, 

HOW THE NEW WORK ORIGINATED AND 19 CAR- 
RIFD ON. 

The workers in this new fleld are members of 
a Young Ladies' Bible Qlass connected with one 
of the leading churches of the city. 
It would seem that their interpreta- 
tion of Christianity has taught them that 
the true life is one that breaks out in 
bounty and benefaction, In & 8teady effort to 
make the world better and to litt the burden of 
buman woe ; that their best seryice to God is in 
ministry ro His suffering children here, It 


' would scem that they haye come to feel that re- | 
ligion is not alone a preparationfor some futurs | 


2 


nent of this. 


and *disease, destitution, vice and erime—the 
great evils of our so0cial condition—are the TC- 


» , 
Sults of yiolated laws, and that a good Frov | 
dence will answer our prayers for reliet, Waen | 


we An onr vart by teaching the ignorant to obey 


— 
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physical laws on which heglth depends; moral 
and spiritual laws on Which happiness depends ; 
and social and economic laws on which plenty 
and comfort depend. Believing these truths, 
the young ladies haye gone forward securing 
monthly s8ubscriptions for the work, wit! 
enough has been raised to warrant them 1n 
opening the new Free Kindergarten at 116 
Jackson 8treet. 

HOW THE CHILDREN WERE GATHERED IN, 

+ How do.you secure the little ones 7” was 
asked by an mtercsted 8nbscriber to the work. 
The 8tory is quickly told, The teacher, Miss 
Reed, accompanicd by Miss Smith, the ezccess- 
ſul and indefatigible head of the Silver-street 
Kindergarten, spent a few hours in yisiting the 
familics of .the poor adjacent to the school 
rooms. The 8cope and aim of the work was 
clearly and briefly stated, and a corlial invita- 
tion extended to the little three-year-0'ds to at- 
tend the 8chool. There is a 80rt of Free Ma- 
gonry among the struggling poor, and ths glad 


; news of protection and training for the little 


one, while toiling mothers are at work, is t.o0 
gladly welcomed to be barren of results. Before 


many. days lad passed more children had ap- 
plied for adinizsion than could be acconumo- 
dated, It is desirable to get then as young as 


poss8ible, that they may have the advantage of 
two or three yeurs' training, before entering the 
public school. l 

THE DOOM OF HOODLUMISM. 

Fleck: the city with thirty or forty snch 
schools as these, and the doom of hoodlumism 
would be written. The poor little waits are 
eager for protection and care. It is touching 
to 8ce the eyidence of their deyoted love for 
the 8chool. Said a father who stood waiting 
with his little girl at the door on the 8econd 
morning of the school: ** Alice was up before 
day-break, and woke us all up, she was 50 afraid 
She would be late at school. She would not eat 
any breakfast, and I have brought this bit of 
lunch for her.* Tommy's mother came with a 
new set of applicants—ihe playmates of little 
Tommy, who had been told of the wonderfully 
retty balls and slates, and 80ngs, and stories. 
ſtrery child becomes a missionary for the work. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY TURNED AWAY. 

Think of it! Over one hundred and fifty 
little children, from among the mozt abject 
Poor of the city, have been turned away from 
the Silyer-street Kindergarten; and it is now 
too overcrowded for confortable work. One 
hundred and fifty little children turned back 
again into the 8treets and alleys, to leara all 
80r(8 Of vice, and to become candidates for our 
prisons, Jails, penitentiaries, or mayhap toend a 
mournful career upon the gallows. This is no 


fanciful sketch. It is all too true. 
Could churches and Bible clasgses qo 
butter work than to open fre2 
Kindergiirten - for the little children of 


the abject poor, until theg can enter the public 
£chool ? Said the rincigal of a leading gram 
mar school : ** IT have officers out looking un 
£6me truants from our prunary classes to-day 
They have learned to love the wickedness 0 
the Street £0 well that the schoolroom is an irk 
rome place to them.” Had these little ones 
been brooded and trained in the Kindergarten, 
from three years of age £0 $1X, there would have 
been no truancy. Besides this, the children 
thus trained when they enter the public s8chools, 
«ct ont on their edncational career from Aa 
\1igher point of departure, 
THOSE WHO ARE AIDING THE WORE, 
Valuable and substantial aid in this work 18 
done by the young ladies of the High School, 
ho are delegated in turn as assistants, thus | 
ocuring for themselyes instruction in Kinder- 
oartenive, in addition to the Ccongcl0usnecss8 of 
doing g00d., Profee:or 8wett, the Principal of 
{tc Cirls' High School, nas thoroughly studicd 


3 
the effects and results of this system, and is an 
earnest advocate of the work. Among those 
who hare subscribed liberally to Support this 
work are the names of many of the most 
wealthy and influential ladies of San Francisco 
wornen generously endowed. with graces 0 
mind and heart. | 
AN ENCOURAGING LETTER, 

A brick quotation from a letter written by | 
one of the ladies in question, in response £0 an 
appeal for aid, will how how the work reaches 
the true motherly heart, She 8ays: ** The 


world, but a grand instrument for the improves | 
It would seem that they have | 
come to understand that there is work tO be | 
done among the poor and ignorant ; that pain | 


cause you adyocate needs no eloquence to 8uP- 


| Port it, as every mother's heart must respond 


to the call, I am happy to add my name as4 
gubscriber, $5 per month. Wishing you every 
o88ible 8uccess in your noble undertaking, be- 
ieve me, etc.” It is true. The cause will reach 
every mother's heart. True motherhood makes 
every child 8cem s8acred. In doing for. the 
children of others the other lays up a heritage 
for her own. 
«Then spake the Ngel of Mothers, 
To the Giver 111 1arvelous tone— 
Thou hast bles'ithe children of others, 
And blessings 8181 follow your 0WwL.' ” 
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S&N FRANCISCO SCHOOLS, 


Re er Ny 


Interesting Items from the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
Total Yalne of School Property---Cost 
% of Education Per Capita, 


—_ cn cer Dcwr—_t 


| Teachers' Salaries Number of Chil. 


dren Attending and Not 
Attendiag School, 


The Annual Report of the Superintendeat of 


AED LINS nn — 


= 
* Ca OE 


ormon Schools for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1879, has been prepared. The report is very 
' conveniently arranged, and 8hows care taken 
by Superintendent Mann, Secretary George 
Beanston and others. 
PRESIDENT HIESTER'S INTRODUCTORY. 
The report opers with a *hort introductory 


| —_———_ 


by A. C. Hiester, President of the Board of Ed- 


ucation. In this Mr. Hiester remarks : © The 
4alarics 'of the Public-School teachers of San 
Francisco are not extrayagant, and I muzt 8ub- 
zcribe myg8clf an enemy of that economy vhich 
would saye money by reducing the salaries in 
the Public School Department of this city.” 
REPORT OF THE SECKETARY . 
Following this Is the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, A. L. Mann. He 
first introquees the 8tatistical report compiled 
by the Secreatary, Beauston, of the Board of 
Education. # 


GENERAL STATISTICS, 


——— 


—— 
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following is taken: Number of youth in the 
city under 17 years 0: age, June, 1879, 88,104 ; 
mcrease for the year, 7,816; number of youth 
in the caty between five and seyenteen years of 


Ln 


aveSwho are cntitled to draw pnblic mouucy, 
62,105; increase for the year, 6,206 ; number of 
children between six and seyenteen years of age 
who are entitled to attend the public schools, 
58,140,; increase for the year, 5,955 ; number cf 
children between five and six years of age who 
will be entitled to attend the public schools dur- 
ws the next year, 3,965 ; Increase tor the year, 
248; valuation of city property for the year 
ending June 30, 1879, $244,477,360 ; decrease 
for the year, $10,389,690 ; total amount of reyen- 
ue for city purposes for the year, $5,476,292 86 ; 
increase for the year, $812,225 $4; total in- 
come of the School Department for the year, 


_ 


187 52; decrease for the year, $161,102 31; per- 
ceutage of the total revenue of the Schooi De- 
partment on the whole reyenuse received by the 
city for the year, 15.6; city school tax on each 
#100, 16 cents; estimated value of school sites, 
$1,950,000 ; estimated value of schoolt build- 
ings, $900,000 ; estimated value of school fur- 
atture, $183,000 ; estimated value of sehool li- 
braries, $183,000 ; extimated yalue of school ap- 
paratus, £25,000; total yalue of school prop- 
erty, $6,051,000, 
ATTENDANCE AT THE SCHOOLS, 

Whole number of different pupils enrolled 
during the year in all the public 8ckools, boys, 
19,926; girls, 18,205 : 
for the year, 543. Average number belonging 
tO all the pullie schools, 28,428 ; increase for 
the year, 1,496. Average daily attendance in 


all the public schools, 27,073; Iincrease 
tor the vear, 783, Percentage of aitend- 
mee in all 4tkue public. schools, 95.2. 


\Yumber attending private and chareh schools | 
| $ 24 
Increase for the year 6738. Number attending | 
vublic end private schools Guring the year (not ; 
ncluding Chinese), 486,353; increase for the | 


-y $3») 
ew 


luring the your (not including Chinese), 7, 


Number of children between tive 
(not inelud:ng 
have not attended any +school for the year, 
19,389 ; increasc for the year, 3,165, The. pub- 
lic schools were in.8&8l00 On an average 211 
days during the year, 

THE PUBLIC SQHOOTL TEACHERS, 


yoar 180. 
aud gevyenton 


8iFty-scyen of the Yegchers in our public 
zchvols are graduates of the State Normal 
{6þ001. Thirty-nine are graduates of other 
Of the teachers in the 
ae 8chools 184 ure graduates Ol the Glrls' 


tate Normal N01 001S8, 


Mich School. 
| Of21.,382 pupils e 
| Quring the year, 16,424 wer: promoted and 4, 
| failed, The number of gradigtesfrom the Boy 
| flich School was 25. The vunber examined 
The balance, 4, failed. | 
188 were examined, 187 gracuatedand one faile 


There are 833 pupils in 


> 
nd 


In the Boys 
Latin, 42 Gree 
In the Gul H 


k and 42 both Latin 
igh School 146 =tudy L4in. 


xamined in the public schools 
853 
g 
9, 
In tie Girs' High School 
d 
the +choolgytudying the 


q (Greeks. 


I” 


From & beaeging of * General Statistics ” the | 


| 
| 
| 


including cas on hand July 1st, 1878, $856,- | 


'rench language, and 2,084 :iniyillg German, 
by High School 171 ptpils © study 
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CASES OF TARDINESS, ETC. 

Puring the year there were - 46,338 cascs of 
tardiness of pupils, 178 pupils &ugpended, 1,416 
cases of truavcy, 17,797 cases of corporal pun- 
i-hment, 2,779 cases of tardiness of teachers 
and 2,665 cases of abgence of teachers. 

The teachers [2 the schools of the city are di- 
vided up as folows : High Schools, 36 ; Gram- 
mar Schools, 249); Primary Schools, 341 ; Even- 
ing Schools, 26; French, 3; German, 6; Muzic, 
{ ; Drawing, 4; 8ub*titutes, 24. Totals—Males, 
79; females, 617, Whole uumber of teachers, 
696, Of thts rumber 56 are Principals. 41 of 
whom teach a cass ; 21 are Vice Principals. 

TEACHERS SALARTES, 

Following is a statcinent 8howing the number 
of (etchers receiving the various 8alarics paid 
by the Department, The amounts are all for a 
wonth's duty : 2 teachers at £333 32; 2 teachers 
at $220; 17 teachers at $200; 9 teachers at #175; 
62 teachers at $50; 1 teacher at $139: 15 teach- 
ers at $125; 19 teachers at $100; 4 teachers at 
$9; 3 teachers at $92 50; 5 teachers at $99 ; 
16 teachers at $87 50; 10 teachers at $385 ; 
teachers at $82 50; 58 teachers at $80; 75 
teachers at $77 5U; &5 teachers at $75; 28 
teachers at $72 50 ; 850 teachers at $70 ; 1 teach- 
er at $67 50; 19 teachers at $65; 79 teachers 
at $60; 16 teachers at £55, 26 teachers at $50 : 
24 substitutes paid by the day. 

Average monthly salary paid to male teachers. 
$124, aud to female teachers $82, 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 

Twenty-four zabstitute teachers are employed 
to take charge of glasses of teachers who are 
temporarily absent. They also take charge 


[$19 
2: 


of new clas8&s until regular tcachers 
are / appointed by the Board of Eqnca- 
tion, When teaching in High Schools 
they receive $6 per day; in Grammar 


/ grades, $4 per day; in Primary grades, $3 per 


— 


of 


day, and in eyening echools $2 an evening, 
Substitutes required to report for duty at the 
Superintendent's office are paid $1 59 per day 
when their services are not needed at any 
sCh 001. 
tiling temporarily the position of Principal, re- 
cetves the salary that would be paid to the 
Principal for that time, 
INUMBER OP SCHOOLS, 

in the city are 2 high, 15 grammar, 38 pri- 
mary and 5 eyenig schools; total number of 
schocls, 60, There are 604 classes in all the 
public 8chools of San Francizeo. 

Forty-two schools have librarivs. There are 
1.717 yolumes in all, valued at $9,302 59, 

AECEIDTS5 FOR THE YEAR. 

The receipts of ihe School Department tor the 

year were a8 follows : 


From taxesi...... . « . $373,559 61 


80, 19 aDrorfenment.......oco ooo when ect 386,990 62 
OG CIO ME MEI 7 0 OD 66,240 05 
ReNTS. co « CY IS OT St VB IPY 07 690 85 
OS EO IOo (£7 NC RET Set Toby 579 65 
Ver DEI IL. nous venoms a cnek 5 85 
Excees Of 1aurance.......- fo do 55s 0 90 85 
CREED eee ee ERA 'pe > and $828, 157 18 
Cagh on hand July 1, 1978......c...--->5:+ 111,695 46 
$939,822 64 

[,e=s outstanding warrants JULY 1, 1878... 83,715 12 
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Total revenue 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR, 
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Increase | Docrease 
FOR WHAT EXPENDED| Amount. | for year. | for year. 
Teachers! $alaries... | $539,459 #8; $15,433 041..........., 
Janitors! galaries..... $1,205 0) 1868 $91... Sas 
Cenaus Mars1a1s....., 2.199 60]........ , oof $95 00 
oO NT 165 00 SO WM. oats e555 
School text books..... 5,669 91 698 206. foo Gon ot 
Stationery an! schoo! | 
incidentals ......... TASTE. 8.733 26 
Furniture...... co. + 16,801 47]............{ 16,902 16 
Fuel and lights.......- 6,%11 51 1,043 08;......coe-5 0 
SSnls.. 5 Crs oo ic 7,356 bd Ms IP 
Repairs and carpen- | 
ter WORK... off "Kt > NEO. 18,417 72 
Incidentals ........... » FT Are 1,765 68 
Erection of buildings| 48,713 $9;............ 10,93 26 
Purchase of lots...... OG AIG Ou 16,750 00 
Totsl expensea....! $876,489 14|.....o mow $112,769 #5 
Total expenditures......... PEPPEDOODy TP $876,489 14 
OL OVER CCEEES St oor od needed . 856,107 52 
DEMS tft. 6 28: 5 %'o'vs cab $20,381 62 
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HOW THE DEFICIT WAS KEMEDIED. 
The Secretary remarks in his report that this 
deficit was causcd by a 8hrinkage in the receipts 
from the State and poll taxes. The total re- 


ceipts fall short of the statement made by the 
Auditor, $33,767 48, aud were $123,767 48 less 


than the amount asked for by the Board of Ed- 
cuation, Owing to the economy eXxCr- 
cized by the Board and its Committees the de- 
ficit is not us large as expected. It was paid 
from the money coming from the State in the 
wonth of August, under a decision that the 
money coming in at that time was collected for 
the year 1878-79, and belonged to the funds of 
that year. Throughout the year the Board has 
«tricily adhered to the law forbidding the ex- 
penditure in any one month of more than one- 
twelfth of the estimated funds for the year. 
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A Vice Principal or assistant teacher, | 
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4: Pony of blesstng and laying the corner-gtone of the 


| | Todo this the Board has had to suffer much | 


inconvenience, and exercise more than ordinary 
care in ordering work and supplics 80 as not to 
order t00 much in any one month, The Board 
has been Aided materially by the economy prac- : 
ticed by the Committees In the items do. furni- | 
ture, stationery and echool incidentals, and | 
carpenter work. | 
COST OF INSTRUCTION PER PUPIL. 

The cost of instruction per pupil for the year, 
based on the enrollment and excluding expendi- 
tures for lots and buildings, was $21 V6. The 
cost of instruction per pupil, based on the aver- 
age number belonging, excluding expenditures 
for lots and buildings, $29 45. 

The cost of instruction per pupil, based on 
the average Aaily attendance, and including ex- 
penditures for lots and buildings was $92 97. 
The amount per pupil allowed by law, based on 
the average daily attendance, is $35, The ad- 
ditional arount allowed by law from poll taxes, 
PCr Pupil, is $2 48. Total amount allowed by 
Iaw, based on average daily attendance per 

Lapil, is $37 48. 
| £CHOOL FUND OF 1879-80, 

In the wont of March last the Board of Edu- 
cation, as required by law, adopted a statement 
of the amount needed to meet the expenses of 
the Department during the fiseal year 1879-89, | 
viz., £989,980, and tran<mitted it to the Board | 
of Supervisors. On the 18th of the same month 
the Board of Fuperyicors returacd the state- 
ment, to the Board of Education and s8trongly 
urged that the amount be rednaced. After a | 
full consideration of the matter the Board of | 
Education adopted a reeolution consenting to | 
reduce their statcement to $900,000, The Board ' 
of Superyigors agrecgd t0 levy and collect this 
CW CuBL, 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

According to the statement of the Auditor, 
ns 8UM WIll be received from the following 
ROUTCECS : 

ONS SECS: jcifir. ti EE 
State Apportionment.............. 
Poll Tax 


Total 


«+ «+ +» - $443,00) 
I RR. 
70,000 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The total number of buildings use1 by the 
Department is 73. Of these 63 are owned by 
the Department. Five hundred and ninety-five 
rooms and three halls are uscd. 

NEW 8SCHOOL-HOUSES, 

The following school-houscs were completed 
during the year : 

The Haight Primary School, a three-story 
frame buillding-on Mission street between Twen- 
ty-fifth and Twenty-sixth. The building con- 
tains twelve classrooms and cost $22,488 60, It 
was named for the late Governor Haight, 

The Sanchez-street school is a two-story 
ſrame building, situated on Sanchez street be- 
tween Sixteenth and Seventeenth. The total 
cost was $16,169 57, The building contains 
elght class rooms. 

The Bernal Heights school is a one-story, tio 
class-roomed frame building, situated on Cort- 
land avenue between Lanrel and Moultrie ay- 
eunes. The cost of construction was #1,192 76, 

The Ocean House School is a one-story frame 
building, on San Miguel road, near Ocean Honse 
road. This building contains two class-rooms, 
and was erected at an expense of $1,401 53. 
This building was ereczed mm place of the old 
Ocean House School, which was destroyed by 
fire in June, 1878, 
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| ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE. 
Gate Weada Lf? 7 
| A Million-Dollar Home for the 
Society of Jesus, 


The New Church and College on Van Ness 
Avenue—A Valuable Acquisition to the 
City—Its Architectural Beauty, 


It is but little more than a year ag0 8ince the cere- 


new St, Ignatius Church and College took place 
amid all the1mpresstveness known tc the Cathollo 
UNurch ritual, and tn the pregencs of 6,000 people, 
aud now the yast 8tructure 1s completed. Tus 


bullding and grounds occupy the eutire block 
vounded by Van Ness avenue, Grove, Frankltn 
and Hayes 8treets, Taken all in all, the building 
meets the highest requirements of the bullder's 
art, 1h that it posgesses beauty, grandeur, unity, 
power, gymmetry, proportion and gtability, The 
masSonry 1s of the most 8ubstantial character, 
comblued with a gracefutness of cutllng that 
banishes all idea of clumstness, while conveying 
an Impresslon of stability and absolute gaſety. 
Speclal care and attention has been devoted by 
the architect to these features in the architecture. 
Porttons of the exterior walls are 8even feet in 
Unicxness, which is increased to geve n feet 
wnere there are Chapels; yet guch 1i84he genveral 
combluation, the happy union of slmplicity with 
magnitude, and 8ymmetry with power, the beau- 
tiful variety and grace of outline, that the minq 
18 IaStantly impressed with the harmonlous Eele- 
gance and majesty of the whole, Iron anchors 
gird the edlfiice throughout, and It 18 difficult to 


concelve how an earthquake ghock coull work 
Materilailnjury, 80 compact, 8011d anq4 securely 
KNit together are all the parts, About 7,000,000 
bricks have been consumed itrr its cepnstruction, 
aud tho Fathers felicitate themselves upon the 
fact that there las not been & Iatal nor even Seri- 
ous accident from the time of excavation Tor the 
foundations uutil to-aay, 
and block upon which 1t 8tands has cost about 
$1,000,000, and will 800n be entered by the Fathers, 
who propose gelllng 


THE OLD CHURCH AND COLLEGE, 


And the lot upon which they stand, aud abandon- 
Ing them for tails more commodious Cchurcn and 
college, The new Churchyfronts 0n Hayes 8$t,, rrom 
whence It prezents a haiwls0:ne eppearance with 
its heaveu-aspiring towers, Wide aud lofty door- 
ways, broad pliatiorm aud entrance steps Of 
granite Cut-Stone without $Staln or blemitsh, 
vetagonal Knolls s8eventy-iive feet apart, upon 
Whlch are erected two great lainp-posts, about 
whose Summits cluster pyramids of gazs-jets and 
colored globes, The towers are very lmposing, 
and may he seen from every quarter oft the 
City, of which they command an uninterrupted 
and magniticent view, They are nearly 
390 feet tron foundation to cocrogs, and 
are very orvate ln design and execution. Thetr 
construction 1s gomewhat novel. From founda- 
tion to a atstance aboye the root they are of 
brick, and from thencs to thelr guminits They are 
composed of wood. Each is provided with two- 
and-a-haltf inch strengtheuing rods, Spiral SLair- 
ways lead Irom the basement to tower tops, aud 
the elliptic vista of over 200 ſeet viewed Irom 
avove or below presents a peculitarly novel ap- 
pearance. The Chambers in the lower portlon of 
the towers are circular, though the 
towers themsealves are £square, Semil-Clrcu- 
lar and arched niches are cut 11 ths 
corners, thus Improving the appearance 
of the apartments, aud lighten the inasoury 
without lessening its strength, In the niches are t0 
be placed statues of Lhe saluts. At the foot of the 
SLalrcases are Iinassive newell posts, Which are 
very elegant in workinanship. The base Ig Amer- 
ican walnut, On the gub-base are inlald Orua- 
ments of bird's-eye maple. 


rogewo004M, The entablature 1s SUrmouuted by &a 


circles, The floor, Uke those of the corridors, 18 
paved with mosalc tle, The luterior of tug 
Church is impresslve from Its great dimeuslons 
and harmoutuus beauty, The pilasters and Col- 
umns are of the Corlnthian order, aud extend 
along elther 8lde, dividiug the alsles ſrom ths 
nave, Over the porch is 
AN AUDIENCE GALLERY, 

Above which, in turn, 1s to be the organ and 
Chotr gallery, Over the aisles are two chapels— 
One Ior wen ard the other for women, Viewed 
[ron the entrance, the ultar, which 18 very lotty, 
appears grund aud luposing, TWO masslve Cor- 
inthan columns gband upon each slde, within the 
COMMUNION raii, and SUpPLrt an arch, at the Key- 


F Pa 


loule ana Composits orders of architecture 
Lhe basEment are &tore-rooins, pantries, kitchens, 
dtulng-rooms, and 811 the requirements necessary 
[0 SUPPOrNT an AMY, Or a Viliage, together with 
(le mvst approved modern Convenieuces. On ths 
Yrsl oor are the Fathers” parlors and reception- 
rouitts, ON either 8ide Of a 8pactious Corridor, ex- 
tenditig ;7v1m Yan Ness avenue to the eastern 
tower, Into the lower Chamber of Which It Opens. 
, On Ute second tory 18s a private Chapel for the 
| Fathers; als0 thetr private apartme ts and Qor- 

DiILOTY, The thuird SLOry Will also0 be used 
as a dormitory, Large corridors, Itks that 
upon thy Airst Slory, communicate with 
+ oLners extending to the College, on every 8tory, 
: North ward, trom the Fathers! resldcnce, there 18 
a garden, extendiug fro.u Van Ness avenue to a 
= corridor runulng along the east 8ldoe of the Church, 
and Counciting the Fathers' reztdence with the 
# College 1n Thelr basements, The latter occupies 
| the northeast Corner of the block, and fronts on 

Val Ness avenue. It extends to the rear of the 
Church, which it abuts at right angles, The 
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The entire structure ' 


# 
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The Shaft Is of rope- 
wood, with inlaid panels of French walaut aud | 

ate entrance Of its own, 
pyramid of 8lx gas-Jets and globes, which will : 
gSeud a flood of IMght up the long vista of elliptic |: 


| 


SL0ne of Which te hgau and Wings of a cherub 


appear. ' ns panels {6 the arch are ornamenplied 
With mouldlugs ſn relief. A life-slze angel 8tauds 
ON each sids bearing the ends of a Scroll, uppn 
which 1s the motto of St. Ignatius: 
jorem Det Gloriam,” Upon another gcroll 
beneath is a dove, aud the words, *Exce Deus.” 
Midway between the argels 1s a gold $lleld 
bearlug the inonogram Of Jesus. The Tabernacle 
Is a Wwaryel of beautiful mouldings Of leaves, 
flowers, [ruit, virds, rosarles, elc, Upon The lower 
panel arg thy Jushruments of the Passion, aud 
0n other panels extending along the alcar, and 
upon the pedestal of two of Lie Columns Are 
tie four words representing the Cardtual VIr- 
tues: * Justice, Prudence, Temperance, Forti- 
tude,” 1n Lailn—one word belng upon each panel. 
All the mouldiug and carving 18 glide 
Stands out ln bold relief upon a Subdued base, 
Thls work was all done at the 01d College on Mar- 
ket street. The church 1s lluminated by means 
of large chandeliers, Which are 11k by electricity, 
he basemeut of the Church tis divided into large 
halls for meeLling places for the SOUJALLLY and oLLer 
SOCtetles, 11 Colmmunitcates with Lhe recreation 
ground, which 1s closely planked Laroughout at 
| about two 1eel _ _ earth, op enguring a 
| | leasant place for sportlug 1. 
Gy a Þ LWO 6 AS—OM0 for the larger, and the 
Other for the smaller, 8BLudents, Along he north 
and wes $19es are & Continuous row of Waler 
baslus of Scotch tle, With a broad Wooden aWL- 
ing ext6nalng All aronud. Upon the roof Of ths 
natn bulding, and on the east side of the church, 
is a Water 10K Which holds aboutyls,000 gallons, 
It 1s proposed to build another upon the north 
end, On We north West corner is the bell-turret, 
Adjoluing (Be CLUrcn, aud extending to Yan Ness 


7 Is | 
aſh THE FATHERS? RESIDENOE, X 
bu1lding, tnctuding basement, fron 
Ape Sor Venue. "Like the remainder. Of Lhe 
 CCUCLUIP this portbn is a combination of Done, 
” ' 


It is Ql- | 


AG Was | 


aud 


| Tains, elc,, Whose mechanism 1s well-nigh perfect, 


Iacade 18 a Marvel of architectural - beauty, and 
chatlunges the admiration of Lhe most casnal ob- 
gerver. Upon the lower floor are the primary 
ClasS-100tus, Oh The ugxt the graminar aud rhet- 
| orle roots, and upon the 8%ond 8tory are the 
SCICUUIC Class-rooms. Among tho apart- 
ments on the gecond Noor are & Ubrary, 
INuSeulm and laboratory, all of which are 
CUINIGOdIOUS and admirably Sulted to their re- 
Specllye purposes, betng Nited up with every pos- 
Slble requirement aud modera Convenience. A 
fue tor Clemical purposes has als0 been fitted up 
ſor Ine use Of advanced Students, Upon the third 
SLOTy 18 ſound the lirgest abd most elegantly ap- 


potnted room 1n the College, which 18 the College : 


' Hall or theatre, If, 1s 145 by 100 feet, with or- 

' chegtra, Parquet and gallery, capable of holdiug 

| about 4,500 spectators, The 8eatls are arranged it 
88gmeutls OI clrcies, With the 8tage as a4 centre, 

aud the Noor rises gradually as It recedes rom 
Lhe 8lage, Lhus affurding 


AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW 


From every part of the hall, The stage 1s about 
40x70 feelin 8lze, and furuigled with sCencry, CUTI- 


Many of the 8cenes are Wonders of artllstic 8111, 
Oue espectally 8Lrikes the obgerver, It is & repre- 
Senatation OL A Coriuithian Colonnade, In all the 
effulyence Of 1t8 clagsic beauty, Smooth columns, 
bathed ln a wealth of glowlug color, extend as far 
as the oye Can reach, producing & vista remark a- 
bly correct in perspective, allce charming in 
graceful and elegant outlines and in yariety and 
harionlons play of light .aud shade, Some of 
LuoSe 11 Uhs Ivreground are uted, aud prezenut an 
agreeable COurrast with thoge beyoud them, The 
perspect1lve 16 Ullug the floor 18 also well pre- 
Served, The coloring 1s in warm brilliant tiats, 
Lhe Sun-light being Lirown upon celling, walls, 
conmns and floor witu good effect, A crimson 
lambrequiu hangs in graceful folds from the cell- 
ing above the front of the stage,and beyond it the 
first border haugs in $triking relief, Upon this 
piece of canvas rainbow tluts are thrown and 
bleuded 1ln elegaut and uartigtle profuston, 
Where loops aro reprezented the trimming 1s $0 
arranged as {0 represent Crowns, an object which 
is accomplished without any apparent gtraining 
aſter effect, Although connected with tne Fath- 
ers' resldence, tha chiureh and college, the 
theatre may be cut off from all, Raving a separ- 
The approaches are 


la ' 


wide, lotty, well lighted aud ventilated, proper- 
Lies which apply equally tO every apartimeut ln | 
the Yazt structure iroin foundatibn to root. | 
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The New School System, 


"The new system for the management of the 
common 8schools will go into operation on the 
lst of January; except as to those details which 
require legislation. The new «ystem differs in 
many important and vital respeets from that 
which it snpersedes. 

The matter connected with the schools, which 
has been productive of the largest amount of 
scandal, relates to the' method of examination 
of the teachers. The leak has been in the 
transmission of the questions from the central 
bureau at Sacramento, 
of decentralization in & vyery decided form. 
The Board of Education is hereafter to have 
control of the examination of teachers and the 
granting of teachers' certificates. The old conm- 
drum form of competitive examination could 
of course be continued under this arrangement. 
"he chances of leakage only would. be dimin- 
ished. But there is a hope that when the new 
Board comes to deal with,the problem, an ex- 
aminatlion desiguel to test the qualifications of 
the applicants will be set up. Frand and collu- 
8100 can only be prevented when the exami- 
nation is purely ora), az it is in. all well-con- 
ducted schools and colleges. 

Under the method now in vogue the examiner, 
az81tming that the ordeal is in all respects 
.honest, prepares himself for weeks to confound 
andertran the person ceking a certificate. It 
is the Indian style.of warfare Introduced into 
intellectual contests, It is aconfession of noth- 


The new system is oac 


Li 


, 


Ing 80 much as of the incompetence an ignor- 
ance of the examining Boards. The question 


propounded aye been in” inanyv Caans 
mere quips and riddles. There hay; 
been DWany of then that Would $t11117 -; {i159 
Chief Justice of the United States, or the Lord 


Chancellor of England. If CXAminers arc com- 
petent they can on the £pot ask (Uestlous in his- 
tory, £20graphy and arithmetic, the anzy ers to 
which will convince them of the fitness or un 
Iitnoes of the applicants. A rea] examination 

n WuICh no tricks can be practiced, will require 
the absolnte prohibition of 
beforehand. 

The other most fruitful #onrc: Of 
has been in relation to the text buoks 
Syslem Was one of centralization. s 
local Boards of Education have en 
They bave it in their power to ado; 
but when scleet 


complaint 

The old 
1t now the 
Uire control, 
{ text books, 


ed no change can be made inside 
of four years. Probably this Was the 
best dAisposition that conld have been 


made of a Very (ronblezome matter 
- . * F : —_ : - . ; 
book led is 002 that it will hereafter he very 
difficult to work. There will be forty or fifty 
Boards of Education or SUDCTVISOrs to Cain 
over nstead of the cad £ _ —hoy 
, b me central body. The profits 
of the business arc anderstood to be very large 
but they are sCarcely enough to be | 
this large arcs, 


The text 


8Pread over 
| Furthermore, when text books 
are aUopted the game is closod for four years 
quite 4 long pericd, h 

The financial modifications arc likewise iin- 
portant. There was a deliberatc purpose on 
the parti of the Conyention to return to the 
OrFigtlual idea Of Common 8chools, buy it was not 
quite aile to accomplish its purpose. Tho 860- 
tion goveruing the matter is scction 6 of Article 
[X., which reads as fullows: *\'The public 
school xy=tem Elail iuclude primary ant wran- 


& 


mar schoots, and ench high frobhogls. normal 
SChools and technien! aol 30s ag 1 11V De o8tals- 
iis8hed Dy the Loegtisla or by - mbH 
nicipal -or Mistries, auttority, but the 
Eritre verenve derived from tis. State 
fehool Pund and the State - xohobl tax 
S$Ball be applied exctus:irely to the zipport of 

| mruma "oy and OPAN NAP C0078," S0!110018 1B 
which an ornamental education is giyen are uot | 
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' were for this steÞ have no 


, BUPPre 
' been known 


any 8tudent may ioin the Odd Fellows, 


* #* . $ F, -P a43 7 ” 
prebibiied under the new Conatitniion. But 


they mest be wholly a matter of Jocal chotee, 


[f ct up, they must be maintained oxelustyely 
by local igxation. The State Scoot Tund can 
only be ned for the enpport of primary and 


FrATmar 8cnoois, 
(Constitntion on this hea 


The provisiou of the new 


1 is clear and poxitive. 


There is no way in Which it can be ignored or 
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Tho Abolition of Coli-ge EF'oa toernitlies, 


4 Y . _ al s Fa ; + b F ' 
Tyo Regents of the Uniyersity of Cantornma 


.0Mec Months ago, adopted a resolution authori- 


zing the Faculty t0 8UPPress the frater- 
nitics, or 8ecret socicties Connect 2d with 
that institation. What the reasuns really 


t been disclos8ed. In 
fact, the meetings of the Regents themselves 
have recently been condueted on the policy of 
$810n,$0 that yery lite 0! late las actually 
by the public of many Iimportani 
proceedings. No reas0ns haye been formally 
made known, v0 far as we can learn, for ne OX 
traordinary resolutions adopted by the Regents, 
and partially carried into effect by the y —_ 
The latter, it is 8aid, went 60 Tar As tO compe 
all 5tudents applying vr adie-l0n at the be- 
ginning of the last scholast.c year; 00 pledge 
themsclves not to join any 8. oret £0Cclety WaUG 
a member of the University. This pledge, it 
ﬆtrictly construed, would not only prohibit 
every s(udent from jo'uing auy of tie colle 
waternitics, but would preyent him from o_ 
ing sweb fraternities 48 the Odd Fellows ang 
Mazons. The enforcement of rale 
at once raises the question whether 1 a 
nGt arbitrary, and an infringement 0! per- 
$0nal rights. What under the heayens have 


cs. * qQnestion whether 
the Regents to do with the quesuon ns 
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In 


questions Prepared | 
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Kuights of Pythias, Red Men, or-any one of 
the Greek Letter Fraternities wuich haye aflilia- 
tious all over the Union 7 

In looking oyer the data we haye been 


at 80me pains to collect, Ib xappears that 
considerably more than one-half of theliberally 
educated men of the country have been, or are 
now, members of s0me of these fraternities, and 
that these men are in the front rank in their 
seyeral professions and yocations. If they had 
tonnd any great disadyantages to balance the 
positive adyantages of guch as8ociations, 
they would have made theia knowu In 
riper years instead of cherishing euch 
connections. Here and there, a particular 80- 
ciety bas been supPressed at 30me college for in- 
«ubordination, or for other «acts prejudicial to 
good order and wholesome disclpline, Such 
acts can always be defended on the most satis- 
factory grounds. Any college fraternity which 
breeds or encourages turbulence, or is in the way 
of the rapid and healthy advancement of the 
student in the studies prosecuted, ought to be 
£uppres8ed whereycr the particular reas0n CX- 
ists. But a 8weeping raid against all societies 
when no offense is charged, is s80mething like 
an act of narrow intolerance, which could hardly 
be justified, unless it was backed by specific 
charges of dereliction of duty. 

There are at Berkeley three or more college 
ſrateraities which have affiliated societies all 
over the Union. These 80cleties include in 
their ranks many distinguished men, who keep 
1Þ a nominal relation with the 8ocieties during 
their lives. Most of these frarernities are formed 
ſor 8o0cial and literary purposes, and some Of 
them have been famous for the number of ad- 
lerents who have made their mark in the world. 
(here is the old Phi Beia Kappa Society, 
founded more than a Laindred years ago, 
which never included in its ranks any members 
who were not in the upper third of their classes, 
and who did not give the best promise of future 
disLinction. The fraternities usually adopted two 
letters or more of the Greek alphabet as a name. 
They brought into fellowship young men who 
were strangers, &timulated them to attain, 
if possible, the highest distinction as 
soloiars, afforded them opportunities of a 
l iterary character which they conld not have 
elsewhere, and frequently by forming clubs 
made it possible for the student to live on a 
much smaller sum comfortably than he could 


elsewhere, No doubt this club life has been 
in $0Me instances abused. The cost of 
tiving may have been enhanced, and 


expenditures required of the student which he 
could i11 afford to makes. For all such abuzes 
cach particular Society might be called to spe- 
ciai account, and if the offense were & grievous 
one, umilght be abolished at the particviar insti- 
tation where it had sprung up. There certainly 
could be no objection to such a proceeding. 
Tho prosperity and uscfulness of the institu- 
tion wust take the precedence of all college 
fraternities. It has bappened, therefore, that 
ing few instances these Societies have been 
abolisned or forbidden to exist at a particular 
college for 80me s8pecitic reas0n ; Such, 
fur instance, As that they were be- 
lieved to encourage insubordination, ex- 
travagance or other evils which were 
{0 be corrected. Moyements of this kind have 
been made at Dartmouth and at Princeton, 
where Al unusual degree of turbulence has pre- 
vailed ſor a year or two. But there has been 
10 general raid against theze fraternities on 
the part of the colleges and universities of 
the country, nor is it likely that there Will be 
auy. 

The hardship complained of by the frater- 
nities at Berkeley, is that a sweeping res0lution 
tas been adopted, involving their destruction, 
ultimately, without any specified charges of 
wroug doing. 
Psi, it was admitted that not a single mem- 
ber had, 80 far as was known, infracted any 
rule, and that in the matter of deportment an1 
scholarship their members had always main- 
tained a high rank. In this ingtance the fra- 
ternity had bought a lot, erected a spacious 
(\welling, which afforded lodging and table gc- 
coMmmodations to their evtire resident number, 
about twenty, at a cost fur below what such ac- 
commodations could be sccurcd elsewhere, the 
University itself making no provision for dormi- 
torics or boarding houses, This fraternity has 
4 property Yalued at about $20,000, for which a 
-0n8iderable debt was incurred, which was 
of extinction until the ac- 
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In one instance, that of the Zeta 
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tion of the authorities compelled students to 
lake & pledge not to join any secret 
fraternity, and 8 of course cutting 
off the 8upply of resident members to 61 the 
places of those Who leave aſter graGuation. 
Of course this particular society would be driven 
into bankruptcy by such a proceeding. The 
htardship is the greater, because for xyears these 
fraternities were tolerated at the Univyersity, 
when without warning, something like a snap 
judgment was taken, and that without any such 
reaso0n as ought to haye been furnisked in order 
to justify s8uch a proceeding. The 1esult is as 
might haye been expected. A strong oppo- 
sition has heen proyoked on the outside, 
which has enligted 80m? of the ablest 
mcn in the State. As we understood 
the matter, they demand a review of 
the whole proceeding, and espectally that each 


particular case 8hall be judged on its own mer- 


its. If any fraternity infracts wholesome rules, 
or is guilty of any other wrong doing, let the 
judgment of extinction follow. But if no 
charge can be juetly brought against it, a de- 
cree of extinction, whether brought against 
(Greck-Letter Fraternities, Odd Fellows or 
Masons, is an infringement of personal liberty, 
nd one which could hardly escape some degree 
vf public eriticism. | 


Sinte Superiutendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, throws no new light upon the infam- 
91s £chool scandal. Everything 18s correct 
at, the State Superintendent's office, and no 
one could possibly have access to the ques- 
trons except her husband, Dr. Carr, State | 
Superintendent, We anticipated as much, 
Yet the questions for the past twelyo or 
fourtcen years have been trafficked in. If 
011 find a bale of stolen goods,” said the || 
lizcrcot lady, ffyou would not think of ar- 4: 
resting the manufacturer.” Of course not; 
hit the cases are not exactly parallet. One] 
thing is certain, however. %he evidence 
conclusively points to the impropriety, to 
«ay the leasl of it, of intrusting the State 
Department of Public Instruction to a} 
funily party. With the best possIÞle In- | 
tention there is sure to be a laxity of pre- | 
eations in 8uch a case. It is against 
nature to guppose that any member. of a 
{1mily would snspect any other member of 
+ of an indiscretion; and this mutual con- 
ſtence—insensibly, no doubt, but, never» 
certainly—would extend to all 
attaches of the ottice, It would become Aa 
confidence affair altogether. Thus, the 
<vstem of checks may be all right, but its 
application incomplete. Upon this hy- 
| pothesis ve could account for the whole 


theless, 


in any sense, however, exonerate the ras- 
cals, of both sexes, outside, who have been 
ergnged in the discreditable traffic for 
vers, The School Department of . the 
<1:to must be thoroughly purged of every 
$nirched character. 


| 
| 


| buziness without any great stretch of imag- |, 
ination or 1mputation upon the honor of |} 
| Protessor Carr or his wife, This does not |' 
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The public is taking more interest/ in the pnb- 
lie schools than at any recent previous time. 
The taxpayer's attention was first called to the 
schools by their rapidly increasing expenses, 
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and at the same time it was discovered that all - 


this lavish expenditure did not produce satis- 
factory resnlts. It was found that girls would 
go through the entire public school course, in- 
cluding three years in the High Schooi; and, 
after graduating with honors, could not obtain 
certificates of qualification to teach in the pri- 
mary department. The abeurdity of this thing 
s'rack the average parent very foreibly. He 
pays his school tax yery cheerfully, and 8up- 
ports his daughter during her cleyven or twelve 


years echool course, in the reas0nable expecta- | 


tion tht, at the end of her school life 8he will | 


be qualified to teach the classes 8be has just 
passed through. He finds, however, that he 
must «end her to a *eramming®” school for 
ailother year, at his own expense, and that even 
then che may not be ableto answer the required 
proportion of questions that may be ground out 
at the questlon factory at Sacramento. The 
verdict of the average taxpayer is, that a 8choo! 
management which produces such results is not 
intelligent or practical. If he questions his 
danghter he will find that one'of the ab=urd 
rules of the late Board of Education was, that 
the 8enior class in the High School 8hould take 
up the study of Latin whether they desired to 
or not—that other studies were forced upou 
them wich did not in the least fit them for the 
ordinary buslness of life, aid that girls came 
out of this sehool less fitted to teach than when 
they weut in. The facher of a boy would find 
that his son had been pnt in a fair way for the 
University at the High School, but that if he 
did not iutend to goto the University his High 
School studies were of con puratively little nee to 
him. It is not perbaps generally known that 
there is in this gchool a class of four or five 
8tadenits requiring the &rvices of an especial 
teacher, at & cost of newly three thousand dol- 
lars a year, whose course of stndy is designed 
2xpregs!ly to prepare them for Flarvard. A Roara 
" Equeation which could not; afford $5,000'to 
pport schools for young children on the Kin- 
lergarten plan, could employ Latin teachers for 
.he seuior clas in the Girls' High School, and 
a protes:or to fit four or five boys for Harvard. 
There aro in this City, at pfesent, three Kinder- 
garten Selools, 8upported by private 8ubscrip- 
tion. Their pupils are children of the poor, 
mostly between four and aix years of age. 
They arc instructed on a plan which 4oes not 
exhanst the braln, but aims fo interest and in- 
struct. Nearly all the children in these schools 
would be playing in the streets if they were not 
at 8cho0). 
this system of renting rooms in different por- 
tions of the city, for Cdlazzes, which could bs 
taught by young ladies in the Normal School, 
without salary, It was held that the experience 
they would get in these schools would be worth 
as much to them as anything they- conld leurn 
from books. Bat the Board would not enter- 
tain the proposition. The thirty-six dollars a 
year each pupil in the public 8chools was costing 
the public would not permit s8nch expenditures 
as were proposged. Great abuses generally work 
their own remedy. The public eye has been 
directed to the schools and a reform must follow. 
The fripperies which have gradually become at- 
tached io the gystem mast be stripped off. We 
mast come down to fjr8t principles and make 
the schools do what they were designed to Uo. 
First of all we must take care of the young 
clildren and zee that the accomrnodation in the 
primaries is ample and of fair quality. We 
0115 eelect teachers qualified for their business, 
not 81mply ladies who have gone throngh & cer- 
tain preeeribed course of study. We must 
maks theso teachers feel s6cure in a fair 8alary 
and permanent employment as long as they are 
competent to do their work. We must build 
the foundations of our school system broader 
and more compact, if we have to let the upper 
grades go by the board, It is not es8ential that 
Laif a dozen boys #hould be bridged over to 
Harvard every year, bnt it is necessary tot the 
well-bamng of 8ociety that eycry chitd ahould be 
zathered in and taught the rudiments of an 
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The School Systems of Bostun and 


Foy San Francisco, 
bu 


We wish to dispose once for all of the 
assertions, unsupported by proofs, 80 
ſrequently wz2de recently, to the effect 
that the San Francisco School Depart- 
ment is or has been more extrayagantly 
managed than any similar department 
in the United States, For this purpose, 


we direct attention to the Boston 8sched- 


ule of salaries (page 24, Report of Boston 
School Committee for 1879). 


evoning 8chools: Principal, eveninz 
high school, per week, $50; assistants 
evening high school, per week, $25; mas- 


Hero we | 
find the following rats for teachers of | 


ter, evening drawing schools, per even- | 


ing, $10; head assistant, evening draw- , 


ing 8chools, per evening, $6; assistants, 
evening drawing 8schools, per eyening, 
$5; principals, evening schools, per week, 
$20; axsistants, evening echools, per 
week, $10.” 

We are heartily tired of the constant 
compariron of the San Francisco schcols 
with the Boston schools. We humbly 
acknowledge that we are but people of 
vesterday in school matters; but we als 
respectfully 8ubmit that we should not 


follow tho lead of our elder brethren | 


when we can do better. orselves. On 
reading the aboye list of evening school 
Salaries, Showing that many principals 
are paid amounts running from $20 per 
week {the lowest) to $50 per. week (the 
highest), while the one principal of the 
San Francisco evening Schools receives 
but $67 50, we naturally concluded that 
the Boston evening schools must þbe 
gplendidly managed, and we Sought the 
proof,” Turning to the Semi-annual Re- 


port of Samuel Elliot, Superintendent of : | 


the Boston Public Schools, for 1879, we 


found an article on evening schools, A 
few quotations wil ghow how we were 


disappointed: 


| 


z 
: 
. 
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I wish I conid reyort that they are not fol. 


night schools. 


ing short, and that the different anthorities 
in charge of them have no unfulfilled re- 
SponsIbility; hut Snch a stutement would | e 
falee, The principal reason for this js the 


universal desire of keeping upthe number 


of pupils, *Whyv not have inore s&ystem in 
your instraction?” 1 asked a teacher of & 
drawing school. ©Because we should drive 
away many pupils,” he replied. *Is there 
any reason why you $shoguld retain a name 
on your roll,” I inquired of an elementary 


teacher, *when the pupil comes one evenings 


in 20 without exeusefor his absence2” When 
I asked at the high s8chool about some pu- 
pills who seemed much fitter for an elemen- 
tary s8chool, I was told they were adinitted 
becanse they preferred tocome there. I cons 
stantly hear it said that classification is ims 

oss8ible, Perhaps $0, if we wink at irregu- 

ar attendance, and s8uffer a member of a 
class in October to attend once or twice that 
month, and not at all the month following. 
I passed through a group at the yery door of 
a schoot, whose behavior was such as might 
be sapposed in keeping with anyv low resort 
of ignorance or crime. 


And of teachers he 8ays: 


We can take greater pains in selecting 
teachers, and make sure, if the best are ab- 
gSorbed in day schools, the very next best are 
obtained for evening schools. The office of 

rincipal espectially claims greater foree, 

oth moral and intellectual, on the part of 
those appointed to it than it appears to have 
always Secured, 


This quotation is the key to all the 
troubles of the Boston evening schools. 


| The day school teachers are not allowed 
to teach evening classes; 
best instructors cannot be found in the | 
The evening teachers | 


hence, the 


maust not work during the day; hence, 
they mugst be paid enormous salaries, 
and, having no other 8ource of revenue, 


lar attendance and disorderly conduct 
on the part of pupils rather than drive 
them away by enforcing diseipline, 
Now, how is it with the San Francis:o 
evening schools? Turning to the Super- 
intendent's report, we find that grading 
and classitication, considerod impossible 


in Boston, actually exist in San Fran- 


ciseo; that a course of study is estab- 
lished and followed as 


schools, , The order is entirely equal to 


they must submit to disrespect, irregu- 


in the day. 


— 


—y 


that of day Schools. Every pupit must 
account by his parent or guardian or an 
adult witness for all absences of more. 
than two nights per month. Female 
pupils are disrtissed tive minutes s00ner 
than mals pupils. The teachers leave 
with their scholars, and s8ee that they 
disperse in an orderly manner, Each 
teacher must s8wear every month to the 
correctness of the attendance reported 


r his or her class, There is but one | | . | I” 
DO | 4 values disturbed, and still the shameful extravagance and 


Supervising principal for the entire city, 
There is no rule forbidding the employ- 
ment of day teachers in the evening 
Schools, and hence the yery best instruc- 
tors can be—and, as a rule, are—put in 
charge of the classes, Ervcrything in 
this branch of the school systema of 
which Supermtendent Elliot complains 
has been corrected in San Francisco, 
We really think that Boston might 


take a lesson from San Francisco on tho | 
| of $989,000. 


management of evening schools, Apart 
from our desira to 8how that San Fran- 
ciscans can do 80mo things as well as 
other people, we have another reason for 
giving evening schools 80 extended a 
notice. At the last meeting of the Board 
of Education a resolution was introduced 
asking a report of the number of night 
teachers employed in the day schools. 


ment is s8aid to have for its object the 


digmissal of all the evening teachers $0 | 


occupied during the day, and the elec- 
tion to the vacancies of the ladies lately 


consolidated out of the day schools, The, 


board should let well enongh alone, In- 
experienced lady teachers are not proper 
instructors for the young and middle 
aged men of the night s8chools. To the 


present principal, more than to any. 


other person, belongs the credit of plan- 


ning and putting m operation the 8ys-| 


tem of grading and the course of 8tudy 
under which our evening schools now 
work, He and most of his teachers 
thoroughly understand their 
Why should the board, by removing 
them, throw these schools back into the 
condition described by Superintendent 
Elliot? 


| Jersey City, $22; 


Newark, $14; Albany, $20 ; Providence, 
$14 ; Paterson, N. J., $13; Troy, N. Y., $14. Chicago 
has a debt of $2,500,000, and $17.62 1s the average cost | 
per pupil. In Cincinnati, $19.82 includes the cost of a 
In New York, books are free and the | 


deafſ-mute school. 
CoSt $20. 50, 
In Portland, Or., includ- 
()ur taxes 


free books, the average 1s $10.48. 
ing a deaf-and-dumb school, the cost 1s $18.01. 
in this city are insupportable, our rents are declining, and our 


waste piles up and accumulates. We are spending money tO 
teach one class of foreigners foreign languages while another 


is threatening to burn our city. We are spending money to 


| educate in music, drawing, and other accomplishments the 


children of men who are prowling our streets defying our 
[ laws. We sce danger ahead—a danger that does not come 
from the Sand-lot, but from a class of cowardly politicians 
who dare not look above the sand-lot for popular Support, 


work. 


Last year the Board of Education asked an appropriation 
[t was cut down by the Supervisors to $900, 

That was on the basis of $30 per head for 30,000 
pupils. This year we are informed that Mr. John W. Taylor 
wanted to get $35 per head for each pupil. This would have 
made $1,050,000. The Board, after a hard fight, have asked 
this year for $25 per head, which, for 30,000 pupils, makes 
$750,000, a saving against the figures of last year of $150,- 


OO, 


| 000, and a reduction from Mr. Superintendent Taylor's esti- 


iohtly vrongly, this movye- | t 
Whether rightly or wrongly, | mate of $300,000. 


G The time will come when Mr. Taylor 
will wish he had been more economical, It is all very well 
to be popular among young women teachers, but it is the 
tax-payers who vote, and it is our opinion that Messrs. Tay- 
lor, Van Schaick, and others are guilty of criminal extrava- 
gance in wasting the tax-payers' money. To teach Latin, 
Greek, German, and French in the Boys' and Girls' High 
Schools, and in two grammar and two primary schools, is a 
piece of wasteful and criminal extravagance; it is robbery 
under guise of law. To give a set of idle carpenters $3.50 
for eight hours' labor, when better mechanics can be obtained 
for $2.50 per day, 1s stealing without the sanction of Jaw. 
Our children ought to be educated at an average of $20 per 
head, or $000,000 per annum. 

. 


[In Jersey City, Newark, and Paterson, with | 


*Y 
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# We confess our surprise that Messrs. Traylor, Dickinson 
and Hittell, Senators from San Francisco, and such gentle- 
men as Baker and others from the country, should favor a 
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bul interfering with our common 5schools. 


legislate for © cities of over one hundred thousand inhabit- 


The Constitution | 
has honestly endeavored to prevent special legislation. To | 
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ants,” and pretend that such legislation is not directly lev- | 


eled at San Francisco, Is a disguise too thin for honest and | - 
| Sens1ble men to hide themselves in. 
Board of Education, and for the first time in twenty years 


We have in this city a 


one that 1s endeavoring to economize. For our San Fran- 


| ctsco delegation to take this business out of its hands, and 


deny us economy in this branch of our government, is an 
impudent intermeddling in business that does not concern it. 


Our school system 1s an extravagant and costly sham. It is 
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a fraud. It 1s a crime. 


cities, 


is $32.37. 


| Foal | | 
$18; Washington, $18; Nashville, $: 


Our legislators were elected on a 
pledge of economy, and the Trayior bill will, if it passes, in- 
crease our annual school expenses $150,000. 
ful violation of the decencies of legislation ; and the bill will 
pass because seven hundred school females bring their ne- 
cessities, their arts, and their blandishments to overcome 
and outweigh all arguments of sense and rea5on, 
teachers one-third more than is paid in other American 
The average cost per pupil here 1s largely in ex- 
cess' of that in any other city in the 


In Chicago, 1t 1s $17; Cincinnati, $19; St. 


Louis, $20; New York, $20; Baltimore, $20 : Portland, 
7; Loutsville, $15; 


It 1s a shame- 


We pay 


United States, It 
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In the Asembly, Thursday, the fight over the | 
Normal schools occupied the greater part of | 
Say. Senator Baker's bill approgriating $150, - 
( to rebuild the - recently destroved Normal 
School at Bam Jose was th: bone of contention. 
As 800n as It came up. in the morning, Brown 


of Sonoma offered a tubstitute appropriating 
$205,000 to build schools at Los Angeles, San 
Jore, Santa Roga, Nevada City and Reading. 
Shasta county. After & heated debate this 8ub- 
stitute was defeated, and thereupon commenced 
one of the most . Indicrons scrambleg ever 
witnessed in- the Assembly Chamber. Adams 
gucceeged in bhayfng tacked upon the Senate bil! 
an amendment to appropriate $5,000 to furnish 
the Christian College at Santa Rosa as a Nor- 
mal School. Cook got another on to proyide 
for a 8Ccbool at Reading, and Green got a 8chool 
at Los Angeles, for each of which $25,000 was 
appropriated. Sweetland succeeded in gettin 
a $25,000 slice for Neyada City. After the bi 
had been made the wocial order for yes- | 
terday, it 8to0d about like this: The sum 
of $100,000 Is appropriated for a Nor- 
mal School at San Jose and the 
amendments provide for other 8ums aggregat- 
ing $205,000, The bill, therefore, is unconsti- 

tional, for the reason that the Constitution 

lows only one item of appropriation in any 
but the general *f omnibus” bill. The whole 
action was simply an attempt $0 exasperate the 
friends of the San Jose 8chool, who bave 80 far 
protested against any one having a school but 
the Garden City. Senator Baker was present 
on the floor all day, but finally near dusk re- 
tired in diszgust. His &peech made in 
the Senate long ago, when he referred to the 
Workingmen as & © rabble” has operated to an- 
tagonize him with the members of that party in 
the As8embly, and they, therefore, joined in the 
crusade feet on foot by friends of those who want 
schools in the interier, and thereby contributed 
(0 invalidate a bill in which Baker takes a *pa+- 
ternal, not to say affectiouate interest. 

Last night there was @ breezy discussion in 
the Senate over a bill to allow attorneys $50 for 
- As rendered theState in defeuding eriminals. 

nator Neumann made the leading speech. in 
opposition to the measure. He pointed out 
tersely and concisely that the enacLment of the 
law would enable sccond rate attorneys to 
vet annually large s81ms of money from 
the Treazxury, He also believed that the 
sense of generosity and chiyalry in the legal 
profession, wonld always} respond in behalt of. 
unfortunate people who needed legal counsel 
and did not haye money to pay lawyers. . The 
bill was refused engros8ament. 

Senate Hill 377, amending section 616 of the 
Code in relation to foreign insurance companies, 
called out a lively discassion last night. The 
bill seems to giye local or State companies 
s0Me «light adyantage by drawing in the lines 
on the 80-called foreign companies. Senator 
Sears advocated the passage of the bill with a 
g00d deal of force, and Senator Johnson op- 
poxed it. The bill was ordered to engrossment. 

The Irrigation and Drainage Committee 
mee Sunday at 10 A. M. to conmder the Debris 
bill, 

Supervisor Taylor of San Franciszco was bere 
yeaterday, explaining to members the necessity 

Aor additional prison accommodations in that 
City, 
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A New Public Building, 
| tices 
The Regents of the University have adopted 
plans «for the new Library and Art Gallery at 
Berkeley, The plans accepted are those of TJ. 
A. Kemer, architect, of this city. A large num- 
ber of plans were offered in 2ompeticion. Many 
of them were excellent. The present design is 


— 


ſor a wing of the main or central building. The 


object was to have it complete in itself, and yet 
£0 designed that the whole structure would be 
in harmony whenever completed. The edifice 
will be built of pressed brick, with stone trim: 
mings. The: total cost, including furnishing, 
will not exceed $50,000, The contract for the 
building alone is considerably under this 8um. 
There will be .sufficient room for a library of 
half a million yolumes, a museum and a large 
picture gallery, It will be remembered that H, 
D. Bacon gaye, to the Uniyersity $25,000, "Ga 
gether with his well s&elected library wad 
collection of Paintings and &{(- 

condition that "4, State IF! c- 
$25,000 more for the bnila* þ gs _ 
« Ya CE the T6 N Aly. That was done 
Dy an uo 18815ature two vears ago. 
Lhe ite Tor the 1g edifice bas been chosen, the 
contract given out, and the work will be com- 
menced at once, The Mechanics' Art College. 


the latest of the Uriversity buildings, is a | 


model of a good 8nbstantial edifice, ereeted in 


the most economical manner. There were no 


Alameda Supervisors ? 


jobs in that building, The Regents went slow, 
but they were sure. They have gone Very 
slow with the Art building, having had about 
two years to collect data and find out Just 
what was wanted. Having found out this, the 
next stepgyas to obtain a good plan. Com- 


| petition was invited, and finally one plan Was 


zelected, which, in the judgment of the .Re- 
gents, combined more advantages than any 
other. This same rigid economy will preyall 
in the erection of this 8tructure, as in the for-. 
mer one. 

The waste in the erection-of public build- 
ings is 80 uniyersal that the public bave 
come-to expect thai for eyery dollar expended, 
not more than fitty cents will be got back again. 
The Regents of the Uniyersity have found a 
way to keep down jobs, to make a dollar go the 
length of an tonest dollar in the work in hand. 
[t is a pity that the Supervisors of Alameda 
county could not make a closer imitation of the 
Regents in this respect. There was a job in the 
Court-house some years ago whereby $60,000 
was 8unk from first to last. The recent erection 
of the Hall of Records looks as if there had been 
a job for 80mebody. The recent Grand Jury, 
it is said, came yery near making two or three 
prezentments in connection with that edifice. 
There is this significant tact, that the Regents of 
the University are able to make a dollar of 
public expenditure go just about as far 4s the 
Alameda Supervisors have made two dollars go 
in the recent erection of th2 Hall of Records. 
A critical comparison would reeult in even 
more striking differences. In the earlier his- 
tory of the University, the Agricultural Cellege 
building cosl too much money, That was ad- 
mitted. Since that, time the &rror has never 
heen repeated there. The Mechanics' Art Col- 
lege did not cost quite $40,000. It is as good a 


. structure to-day, and is worth as much money, 


as the Hall of Records, which cost double that 


| «1m. The new Art building, the contract for 


which has just been let, will be completed for 
just about balf what the Hall of Records will 
cost. As much material and as much work will 
go into the former as into the iatter. How 1s 
this excesslye expenditure to be explained on 
any honest theory? The next Grand Jury 
might serye the public by taking up the work 
of investigation which was begun by the last 
one. How is it that the Regents of the Univer- 
sity are able to make one dollar in their hands 
70 Just about as far in the erection of a public 
edifice, as two dollars goes in the hands of the 
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different enumeration altogether from that of 


the General Government, the total number of” 


children in this city is 84,206. But in 1879 the 
number was given at 88,104. We haye here an 
apparent failing off of nearly 4,000 children—(ex- 
act uumber, 3,898)—1n0 one year, When the natu- 
ral increase 18 taken into consideration, the fall- 
ing off will attain to much larger dimenstons, 
Certainly not less than double the number given 
above have, according to these figures, gone out; 
from among us in the 8hort gpace of twelve 
months, But the tramp of 7,000 or 8,000 children 
moving away Could not have fatled to attract 
public attention. It would be a departure of 600 
or 700 a month, There should be some record of 
the movement Þy rail or steamer. But nothing 
of the kind can be produced. Were they 8wept 
away by so0me mysterious fate, of which nobody 
knows anything ? Did they vanish into thin air? 

Reports have not yet reached us from the in- 
terior on the 8ame gubject, But we do not haz- 
ard much when we assert that a similar state of 
facts wUll be developed there. An t1nvisible 
Herod, Uo all appearances, has been committing 
ravages of the most, frightful character in our 
fair State, But an explanation may be found 
in the fact that a National Ceasus 1s being 
taken this year, There will have to be gome 
gort of agreement, between the Uwo enumera- 
tions. It will not do to haye one egtimate 


higher than the other, As a conSequence, a large | 


number of innocents have to Þe taken out and 
disposed of without, further delay. It has to be 
borne in mind that the State SChool money 18 
distributed per head of pupils. The county that 
has a large number of children gets a large por- 
tion of the School Fund, Chtldren on paper Can 
be made to pay. If they do not draw rations like 


> 
oe 
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the late Louis Napoleon's phantasmai army, they 
| help to pay 8chool teachers and buy books, 

We 8uppose that exaggeration 1s to-be et down 
0 a zeal for education. But- we cannot for that; 
reas0n allow the impression to go abroad that 
our State or city 1s shrivelling up. This 1s not, 
the only direction 1n which we are confronted 
with fanciful statistics. If they were allowed to 
pass Without challenge their effect, would be in- 
jurious, | 
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KINDERGARTEN, 


C1ganization”of Local Schools on the. 


Froebel System, 


What These Schools Have Done and 
How They Are Supported, 


Thoze Who Have Taken an Active Part in 
Their B8stablishment. 


Since its introduction into this State, about 
tour years ago, the progress of kindergartening 
has been steady, though by no means as rapid 
as its adyocates desire. The adyance of Free 
Kindergarten has, perhaps, been more real than 
apparent. In 1876 Miss Emma Marwedel came 
to this State from Washington, D. C., whence 
She was called by the Frcoebel Union, of which 
She is a member. Her success as a trainer in 
the National Capital was regarded as a certain 
harbinger of a brilliant career here. Her first 
year's experience, however, feil far short of ex- 
pectations. Settling in Los Angeles, she opened 
a Kindergarten Normal Class, but secured only 
three pupils—Miss Katharine D. Smith, Miss 
Mary Hoyt and Miss Nettie Stewart. These 
young ladies, all of whom were remarkably en- 
dowed by nature for the cailing they had 
elected, graduated with high honors in the fol- 
lowing year. Their proficiency in details and 
thorough knowledge of Frcoebel's philosophy as 
an educational system were unuzualiy marked, 
and awakened great expectations regarding 
their future as kindergartners. Subsequent 
events-have demonstrated that the surmises of 
enthusiastic friends of the system and the grad- 
uates were far from chimerical. Upon gradu- 
ating, Miss Katharine D. Smith returned to 
her home in Santa Barbara, where 8she 
taught oyer a year, and until she re- 
ceived a call from the Public Kindergarten 
Society of San Francisco in 1878, Her success 
in this institution has been the admiration of 
the many who have visited it. Miss Mary Hoyt 
remained in Los Angeles, where she is meeting 
with considerable success. Miss Nettie Stew- 
art opened a kindergarten in Los Angeles, 
which she conducted with em 6, emgace 
until she received a position in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Berkeley, where she has 
charge of the primary department, 

Shortly after the graduation of her first class 
in Los Augeles Miss Marwedel was called to 
Oakland, where sbe remained about a year and 
until last August, when she removed to Berke- 
ley. Among the young ladics who gradu- 
ated with ber in Oakland were Miss Elizabeth 
Reed, Miss May Benton, Miss Mary Conness, 
Miss Van Den Bergh and -Miss Allen. This Is 
the Miss Lizzie Reed who did 80 much to build 
up the Jackson-street Kindergarten on its or- 

anization by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. Miss 

\onness is connected with Miss West's Semi- 
'vary, where she has charge of the Kkindergar- 
ten and primary department. Miss Van Den 
Bergh is engaged In Miss Colgate Baker's 
Seminary, and Miss Allen has a private 
kindergarten in Oakland. Miss Marwedel 
has ce removed to this. city. Miss 
May Kittridge is epenged in the Jackson- 
street Kindergarten as cipal, vice Miss Liz- 
zie Reed, resigned. Miss Lizzie Muther is now 
in charge of the free kindergarten under the 
management of the Young Women's Christian 
Azgociation, which has heen re-organized on 


the Froebel system. She also has had the ad- 
yantages of a lengthy experience in the Silyer- 
sxreet Kindergarten. Miss Fanny Woodbridge 
first assi8tant in the Silyer-atreet Kindergar- 
ten and Miss Annie Stovall is first assistant in 
the Jackson-street Kindergarten school, : 


| 


| the 8 


— a new Kindergarten to be conducted by 


YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION KIN= 
DERGARTEN SCHOOL, 

On the 8th of last April a grand dramatic and 
SOcial event occurred whith resulted in giving 
to the Silyer-street and Jackson-street kinder- 
gartens nearly $400 each. Such large returns 


from but one entertainment are aGcounted for 
by the fact that there were no expensecs attached 
to it worth mentioning, as those interested in it 


| vied with one another.in the liberality of their 


contributions. Encouraged by this 8nccess, 
and aware that the Young Women's Christia:n 
As80ciation had thoughts of abandoning its in- 
fant school, the committee in charge yolun- 
teered to repeat the comedies for the benefit of 
the 
As80ciation, instead of the one heretofore under 
its care, The proffered aid was gratefully ac- 
cepted, - the entertainment repeated, and be- 
tween $100 and $200 realized. With this fund 
the Ax80ciation has opened a free kindergarten 
on Minna street between First and Second, with 
new benches, tables, (gifts), material for occu- 
pations, 2tc., required in a thorough prosecution 


of this incomparable system of mental, moral 


| 


and physical cultvre. Miss Lizzie Muther, the 
Principal, says that sbe finds the children very 
01d in theix ways ; that they do not take to the 
games in the manner customary among chil- 


| dren. Members of the As80ciation also frequently 


lend their assistance. It will be readily seen 
that although $100Fis of great assistance to an 
institution of this kind it serves only to liqui- 
date present demands, while current expenses 
accumulate with clock-work regularity and 
iust be met. For this reason' the committee 
exPress a sincere hope that their friends and a 
generous public will sustain them with liberal 
and correspondingly regular contributions. 
The Kindergarten Committee are: Mrs. J J. 
Bowen, Mrs. D. Van Denburgh, Mrs. C. R. 
Story, Mrs. Fisher Ames, Mrs. G. P. Thurston, 
and Miss Atkinson. The yolunteer teachers are 
Miss Carrie Story, Mrs. A. E. Stetson, Miss 
Florence Follansbee, Miss Kate McLane, Miss 
Kate R. Stone, Miss Mary Bates, Miss MecLane, 
Miss Sophie McLane. 
TLE SISTERS KINDERGARTEN, 

Last Noyember the ladies of the Little Sisters' 
Infant Shelter at 512 Minna street, founded a 
kindergarten in connection with their estab- 
lishment, which is in a flourishing condition, 
having thirty scholars, who are under the direc- 
tion of Miss Fannie Temple. Since the intro- 
duction of the kindergarten there has heen an 
increase in the number of children admitted to 
the Shelter, 

The Ladies Protection and Relief Society, 
which is a similar institution, is eonsidering 
the expediency of establishing a kindergarten 
in connection with their school. The obstacle 
in the way of a fayorable decision is purely 
one of dollars and cents. With funds forth- 
coming they would launch out at once. Good 
news, however, is anxionsly awaited from the 
committee that will report at the next regular 
meeting to be held this month. 

SHIPLEY-SRREET KINDERGARTEN, 

Recently several beneyolent ladies interested 


in kindergartens opened a new school at 146 


- Shipley street, near Sixth, with Mrs. Lloyd, an 


experienced kindergartener, as Principal. The 
opening took place under most favorable ans- 
pices, and ** Kindergarten No. 4,” as it is called, 


bright-faced, intelligent children. 
JACKSON-8STREET KINDERGARTEN. 
Among the most indefatigable workers in be- 
half of free kindergarten is Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper. Since her first visit to the Silrer-street 
Kindergarten she has worked by day and 
planngd by night, till now she has the gratifica- 
tion of sceing a flirst-class Kindergarten on 
Jackson street, built by her own labor and pro- 
tected by her own motherly love. In tkis she 
has been ably assisted by the members of her 
Bible class in Calvary Church, many of whom 


' take furns in assisting Miss Mary Klttridge, the 


principal, who, by the way, is a member, as is 


Christian Association Kindergarten; 

Prominent citizens have come forward and 
generously contributed $5 per month toward 
ort of her kindergarten, and many 
others give two or three dollars per month, ac- 
cording to their means or inclination, Well 
does this good Christian woman deserye such 


| gnpport and encouragement in her philan- 


thropic labors, for never was any one more de- 
voted than she to ameliorate the condition of 
the ignorant, poor ang needy, 

The following are the officers of the Jackson- 
street Kindergarten : Mrs. Edward Rix, Presi- 
dent; Miss Hattie Cooper and Miss Nellie Van 


Winkle, Vice Presidents ; Miss Jennie Fitch, 


| Treasurer ; Miss Haitie Horn, Secretary. 


Last February, Mrs. Cooper founded a. re- 
ceiving class, assisted by John Swett, Principal 
of the Girls' High School, who secured benches, 
blackboards, desks, chairs, stove, etc., by 
requisition upon the School Department. He 
also sent' Normal Class pupils to teach, thus 
accompliszhing dual benefit—the children's 


| ING to be the peer of any in the city. | 
; There is a Uuanily attendance of about fifty 


| also Miss Kate Smith of the Silyer-street and 
| Miss Lizzie Murther of the Young Women's 


gratuitous instruction and the teacher's practi- 
cal application of theories of education. 
SILVER-STREET KINDERGARTEN, 

The history of the Silver-street. Kindergarten 


alone would make a yolume in itself, 80 many | 


interesting incidents occur there daily, There 
is not a phase of human nature the Principal 
has not scen during the two years she has been 
10 Charge., In visiting families, s8he has been 
called npon to perform the duties of spiritual 
counselor, physician, mother, nurse, provider, 
benefactor and general ,guardian ; with what 
SUCCEC88 MAY be learned from 8cores of parents 


in the neighborhood who have been raised from 
S8quallor, drunkennees and crime to cleanliness, | 


80briety and virtue, and who now s8peak in 
terms of enthuslastic and unqualified praise, 
tigged with a reyerential awe, of ** Mizs Kate.” 
The Silver-street Kindergarten ofiginated as 
follows: In July, 1878, Professor Felix Adler, 
the New York aus ara came to San 
Francisco and delivered a serics of lectures on 
various topics, in which frequent allugion was 
made to the astonishing beneficial results, 
morally, intellectually and physically. of free 
kindergartens, sevyeral of which be had fonnded 
in New York city. On one occasion he 8aid : 
**It we apply the spirit of preventive charity 
to our age, we must face the evil of panperism, 
the root of which lies in a lack of education of 
the children. In the United States the social 
question Is not yet acute, as it is in Europe, and 
we arc called npon to prevent it from becoming 
a menace to our republican institntions by 
building up an intelligent class of yoters-—inau- 
gurating the Kindergarten 8ystem of education, 
and 80 8avye the rising generation from destruec- 
tion.” In private he sought out Solomon Hey- 
denfeidt, $. Nicklesburg, Dr. J. Hirschfelder 
and other friends, all of whom he s0 thor- 
oughly convinced that kindergarten was un- 
approachable as a moral, benevolent and educa- 
tional agency, that they agreed to organize a 
Kindergarten Socicty, if meeting with public 
8upport and encouragement. Accordingly, 
they sct out to eecure 8ubscribers, and in one 
day obtained 100. This was considered sufhi 


cient to form a nucleus, and a card bearing the 
following call was mailed to each : 


DEAR SIR: A meeting for organization of the 


Public Kindergarten Society of San Francisco 
will be held Tuesday evening, July 23d, at $ 
O'clock P. M., jn the Baldwin Hotel Parlors, The 
asststance and countenance of your presence at 
Lhis first and most important meeting 18 espe- 
cally and carnestly requested, For the Com- 
mittee. FELIX ADLER, 

Pursnant to this call a meeting was held that 
evening. The attendance was very large, and 
Mr. Heydenfeldt was elected Chairman, and 
Dr. J. Hirschfelder Secretary. The procoed- 
ings were characterized by great enthnslasm 
and unanimity, At another meeting held two 
days subsequent, the * Public Kindergarten 
8Sogicty of San Francisco ” was organized by 
the clection of the following officers : 8. Hey- 
denfeldt, President ; 8. Nicklesburg, Vice Pres- 
ident; Dr. Jos. Hirschfelder, Secretary ; Julius 
Jacobs, Treasurer. Board of Directors —Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, John Swett, Frederick Roed- 
ing, Mrs. L. Gottig, Mrs. H. Bebrendt, Mrs. H. 
Lessing, Miss E. Marwedel. . 

8o faithfully and well bave they di:charged 
their dutics that they have been unauimoausly 
re-elected every term, and now hold the same 
pokitions. 
Pott, Mrs. H. Behrendt, Mrs. L. Gottig, after- 
wards ipcreased by tbe addition of Mrs, H. Les- 


sIing and Mizs Marwedel. In June, 1870, an- 
other addition was made to the Board, includ- 
ing Rey. Dr. Stebbins, John Swett, Profes=or 
Hiſgard, Dr. Fisk and. Fred. Roeding. The 
Directors now stand : Rey, Dr. Stebbins, John 
Swett, Dr. Fizk, Professor Hilgard, Fred. Rocd- 
ing, Mrs. L, Gottig, Mrs. H. behrendt, Mrs. H. 
Lessing and Miss K. Marwedel. 
A TEACHER'S TRIALS AND TROUBLES, 

On the recommendation of Mizs E. Marwedel, 
Mis» Kate Smith, who wa: then in Santa Bar- 
bara, was selected as teacher. Miss Smith ex- 
perienced great difficulty at tirst in getting 
mothers to understand the nature and objcet 
of the new 8chool, but sneceeded in & remarka- 
bly short time. On the openiug day, which was 
the first Monday in September, she had eight 
pupils, and before the week was out 8he bad 
-over fiſty applicants and a full school. The 
regular atiendance now is about forty. The 
rol] numbers fifty. There are several hundred 
applicants. Many of the children being street 
Arabs of the wildest type, the prosecution of 
ber multifarious dutics were fraught with in- 
calculable vexation and hardslips during the 
opening days. On the first afternoon there 
were seyeral free fights, resulting in 8cractcked 
aud bleeding noses and faces. During a mo- 
mentary and ominous Silence on the sccond day 
that forboded little good, the electritying clang 
of the fire-bell brougut every youngster to his 
or her. feet, and pell-mell they rushed in an 
eager g0-a8-as-you-please contest for the scene 
of the conflagration near by. Miss Smith's 
warning volce was unheard or unheeded. She 
called after them in vain, and with hands con- 
rulsively clasped, great tear drops dewing her 
eye-lashes, and her countenance wearing a most 
woe-be-gone expression. She g8ank upon A 


The Directors were Schucneman- | 


| 


*cltee jn despair Coon trom the bottom of 
her heart that ehe ever left her peaceful home 
ard schcol in Santa Barbara. But the little 
£cape-graces all returned and day by day they F 
were gradually weaned from their unruly con- 
duct and tanght to find pleasure in obedience, 
and the mausicians of *f Sunny Italy” may 

grind their most heart and ear-pierc- | 
ing 8trains fof unrecognizable operas under 
the - very windows of the school-bouse 
without aisturbing Miss Smith's equanimity or 
mental serenity, for not a child will turn Its 
head in that direction. The transtormation 
which takes place in s0me children is truly mar- 
relous, a fact strikingly 1lustrated in a most 
cruel and selfish overgrown boy. about fonr 
years 014, who was among the first admitted. 
Both his parents were drunkards, and made a 
precarious livelihood by retailing liquor. The 
youth had been raised in the fall enjoyment of 


$%. 
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/ to do what lies in its power towards engrafting | 
- the kindergarten 8ystem on to that of the Public 


— 


the concentrated essence of malicious mischief, 
He had been given up as intractable at home, 
and £0 was sent to the Kindergarten, out of 
the way. Here his worst passions found a wide 
field of activity. He proved domineering and |: 
ernel ro his childish as80ciates, who he viciously 
attacked on the/ 8lightest provocation. Self- 
willed and rebellious, he would violate every 
injunction of his teacher, whom he bit, 
scratched, kicked and cursed from pure ugli- 
ness—often anticipating and violating her | 
wishes with aggravating delight. From his 
advent he was a terror in the schoot-room, and 
was given a wide berth. Within sIx months he. 
was remolded into an exemplary child, and be- 
came a fayorite with all. His less robust com- 
panions looked up to him for encouragement 
and ass8istance, aud he was ever ready to lend a | 
helping hand. He grew to fairly worship his 
teacher, whoze hands and clothing he would 
carees with childish expressions of spontanegus 
endearment, and found perfect happiness in 
performing for her any little fayors she might 
ask. All his apples. oranges, 8weets, cake and 
flowers were brought to her, and he would re- 
fuse the use of any till «he accepted a portion. 
He © graduated ” last Christmas, and now 8tands 
at the head of his class in the primary school. 
This may be 8aid of nearly every child who has | 
rvone from the Kindergarten into the public | 
schools, | 

One difficulty and 80urce of great annoyance | 
to Miss Smith was that of striving to clean the 
children and keep them 80. If every child re- 
quired one or two daily washings at her hands, 
sh6 might as well change the establishment into 
a bath-house, and deyote her ervergiles toimpart 
ablution, Miss Smith wracked her brain for a 
remedy. She was well aware that to go and 
tell a mother that her offspring was too dirty to 
come to 8chool, would result in an open breach ' 
of friendship, if not of the peace. The plan ! 
she adopted, and which worked to perfection, | 
was to see the mother and make a friend of 
her—listen to all her woes, 8ecrets and gosslp, 
mcanwhile, little by little work upon her £elft- 
respect und better nature till ultimately, not 
only the child but the whole family were trans- 
formed from mire-wallowers to paragons of 
cleanliness. After two years' unremitting strife, 
toil and trouble, Miss Smith has the rare s8atis- | 
ſuction of 8eeing grand results attend her 
efforts, and now she has gone East on three 
months leave of absence to compare notes with 
leading minds in the work there. Miss Smith 
has been materially assisted by the young ladies , 
of the High School Normal class, two or three 
of whom are in daily attendance in her Kinder- 
garten. 

Among the generous-hearted supporters of 
this institution are Wm. M. Lent, who was the 
tirst to avail himself of the priyilege of becom- 
ing & life-niember of the Society by payment of 
$100. His daughter, Miss Fannie, algo became 
a life-member nearly a year ago. Hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen who have visited the Kin- 
dergarten and examined its method of opera- 
tion and results, have attested their unqualified 
belief in the 8ystem, and left gubstantial evi- 
dence of the fact in the hands of Dr. Hirsoh- 
ſelder, the Secretary. Mrs. R. Johnson, the 
»lmoner of the late Michael Reese, donated the 
institntion $500 last Deccrnber, and $400 more | 
was realized from the dramatic benefit enter- 
{ainment already alluded to, yet it requires a 
large amount of money to continue the 8uccess- 
ful prosccution of the work, and contributions 
are always as welcome as they are needed. 

KINDERGARTEN WORKERS. 

Solomon Heydenfeldt, the President, is an 
carnest adyocate of Kindergarten, and has a 
yroposition in mind to lay before the pastors of 
ihe yarions churches with a view to getting 
them intercsted in the work in their respective 
Sunday schools. He elaims that at present 
only the very poor and very rich may derive 
benefit from kindergartering, while the greal 
middle class is excluded, He thinks that by a 
very little effort a kindergarien could be 
opened in connection with every church and 
conducted at A trifling expense, till 8nch times 
4s provision can be made for the accomnroda- 
tion of ail in the School Department. 
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Since his identification Rh the public Kinder- 
rarten Society, Rev. Dr. Stebbins has been a most 
zealous and active menber, 


| largely due the fayorable actionre 


- the 


To his efforts is 
cently taken by 
Board of Education, which SGCINS disposed 
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| School Superintendent Taylor as a committee 


| 8truction, to ascertain what has been its fruits 
' In those portions of the world where it has 


was recently added to the list of special studies 
| in the First Grammar grades and the High 


n2eTTY © 
>} 4 
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Schools. 


r. Stebbing, with Jokn Swett, Dr. | 


i 
() 


Fisk and Professor Hilgard were appointed by 
the Society a commuttee to confer with the | 


Board upon this snhbject. 
conference was that a special meeting was beld 


The result of the | 


: 
: 


in the Board of Supervisors' Chambers, new { 


City Hall, on February 27th, for the purpose of 
hearing the views of the committee and their 
. friends. The attendance was one of the largest 
ever 8een there, and included «cholars of every 
profession, educators, philanthropists and bus- 
iness men. Stirring addresses were made b 
Dr, Stebbins, Judge Heydenfeldt, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, Miss Kate D. Smith,! John Swett, 
John W. Taylor, A. McF. Davyis and others, all 
of whom testified to the tranzcendent merits of 
kindergarden oyer all other known systems of 
juvenile training, and strongly urged its adop- 
tion by the Board. The benevolent side of the 
question, which is one of its 8trongest, was not 
advanced, but only the educational pure and 

sImple. 
Tne meeting rezxuled in the appointment of 
icy. Dr. Stebbins, School Director Kimball and 


to investigate the 8ystem of Kindergarten in- 


been generally adopted ; whetber it is advisadle 
to adopt it in connection with the public-school 
system of this State, etc. The subsequent i- 
ness of Dr. Stebbins, Chairman of the Commit- 


: 
7 


tee, prevented 1t from performing its dutics for 
a time, but on his recoyery the matter was 
pushed energetically forward to a happy con- 
81mmation, for on May 24th the Committee re- 
ported in favor of establizghing Kkindergariens, 
recommending the Jackson-street one to be first 
thus established. 

The Board adopted the report, and the Free- 


tolders' Charter contains u provision authoriz- | 


ing the incorporation of kindergartens in the * 


public school system. 
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Publig School Studies 
15 Fs AA<TW hg 09} 
With Me regent opening of the Public 
Schools the course of 8tudy for the term in the 
various schools has been published. It s a 
rather formidable document for 80 simple a 
subject. It gives in detail the studies which 
each grade *in the schools mentioned are re- 
quired to take up and the number of hours to 
be devoted to each during the week. One 
cannot help being impressed with the 
wearis0me length of this lis of stud- ' 
ies, The studies in the Grammar grades 
comprise langnage (which in:Judes spelling, | 
grammar, writing and declaumtion), arithme- * 
tic, geography, history, physiobgy, and oral in- 
£truction (which anbraces lectures on various 
subjects—in the first and secon( grades, purely 
political), morals and manners, drawing, mu- 
8ic and physical exercises. To the High school 
tne following «candies haye been assigned : En- 
glish mathematics (algebra and geometry ), 8ci- 
ence (natural philosopby, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, physiology and hyglene), English and 
American history, geography, language, litera- 
ture, music, and the elective studies of Latin, 
Greek, French and German. Book-keeping 


schools. : 

The main object of the common schcol zys- 
tem hus been to give to the rising generation a 
thorough grounding in the English language 
and those accomplishments which form the 
bacis of ordinary commercial intercourse. Any= 
thing ulterior to this may be regarded as for- 
cign to any public obligation and belonging 
80lely to private considerations. This is the 
view which those who have the education of 
the mas8es most at heart have always upheld. 
The efforts of common s8chool reformers haye 
been toward bringing the system within its old 
bourdaries. The framers of the Educational 
Article in the new Constitution no doubt had 
Such in view when it was provided 
that State aid should not be given td 
other than the primary and grammar grades, 
excepting euch educational institutions as the 
State Normal School and Uniyereity, leaving 


private enterprise or local goyernments to bearf blie introduction of a special study has a very 
the expense of any course of education morq Practical tura to it to s0me one other than the 
The promoters of the Quiney| Pupils or their parents. What the Public School 

Department of San Franrcisco needs as much 


ornamental. 


*ALTFORN GAS» 
FORNIAs 


& 


systeni of teaching were inspired by the same 
motive. They recognized that the old system 
had drifted away from the original design of 
common $school education. 

A course of study having the object men- 
tioned 80lely in view would be practically con» 
fined to what are popularly known as the three 
Rs. Such a course would be much less ex- 
pensive to teach, more satisfactory, probably, 
in its general r28nlts, and much easier on 
teachers and pupils. The tendency in San Fran- 


cisc0 has almost always been toward elaborat- 
It has | 


ing the course of public school s8tudy. 
been much stronger at times than at others. 
Then there have been s8pasmodic fits of repent- 
ance and attempts at reform, in which orna- 
mental studies suffered. Ordinarily these 
8pasms have been 8ucceeded by the re- 
newal of the old excrescences Or the 
adoption of me new ones equally 
costly and cumbersome. The present list 
of public .school stndies shows the necessity 
of considerable judicious pruning. Some 
teachers of specialties might sufer by the pro- 
cos8, but the scholars, as a whole, would profit. 
There are none of the ornamental studies 
now included in the list which provides 
anything more than a superficial knowledge of 
it. In the study of music, for instance, one-half 
hour a week 1s all the special teacher is required 
to deyote to the scholars. The burden of the 


work rests, if on any one, on the regular class 


teacher, who does the real drilling. It was 


deemed the right thing a few months ago to 


abolish the special office of drawing master h2- 


cause the regular teachers were really doing | 


the work, and the results did not justify the ex- 


pense. The teaching of French and German is. | 


in the szame category. Their introduction into 
certain schools whick have been designated 


_ *cosMopolitan schools,” have converted the lat- 


ter yery largely into © class” institutions. Their 


general usefulness as grammar schools 
has consequently been impaired, and 
80metimes children whose parents 40 not 


- desire that their time 8hall be taken up in these 


there be any special teacher®of it appointed or 
not, always means an additional expense to 
poerents, 
eepting those which are essential to the thor- 
Ough grounding of a pupil in the English lan- 
guage and in the accomplishments necessary 
tor ordinary business intercourse, were abol- 
ished, a great many thousands of dollars would 
be.saved eyery year to parents. 
guages, and book-keeping mean an increase of 

the number of text-books which a pupil has to 

procure and for which the parents have to pay. 

For instance, the recent adoption of book-keep- 

ing has added to the list of text-books such | 
books | 
and practice 
in the Grst Grammar grades and High Schools 
S0mewhere in the vicinity of 2,000 pupils re- 
quiring these books. 


*il! later 5es8i0n an effort was made to inata'l | 
a man as'a special teacher of buok-keeping in 
the High School. It is a well known fact among 
all bus.ness men that the art of book-keeping 
is acquired principally by actua! experience. 
Olten the one who has been theoretically edu- 
cated in the art finds that he has 8omething to 
unlearn when he gets into harness, The Gram- 
war school graduate ought to be poxsessed of 
all the essential elements tor a good book-keeper 
Irom the ordinary course of study. 
lacks at that time will z00n be acquired in his 
everyday office experience, | 


ornamental studies, are compelled to send their 
children to long distances to attend a euitable 
school, although living in close proximity to 
the Cosmopolitan schoo!, Instances of that kind 
have come to our notice yery recently. Then 
again, complaints are made that the teaching 
of these languoges in the Cosmopolitan schools 
is not attended with much snccess. For in- 
sLance, a parent re2ently reprezented that $12 
worth of private tuition of French had been 
worth much more to. his children than three 
years tuition previously in the Cosmopolitan 
Schools. 

The Board of Education has shown 812NsS, 
within a few weeks, of again expanding the 
course of 8pecial studies. Book-keeping was 


made a special g8tudy in the first grammar | 


grades - and in the High Schools. At a 


What he 
The introduction of any new study, whether 


It is saſe to say that if all stadies ex- 


Music, the lan- 


necessary for the guidance 
of the pupil, and there are 


as are 


In the light of such facts, 


, 


: 


F 


as anything just at present is a reyision of its 
course of study and the lopping off of every 
branch not strictly consistent with the accepted 
idea of what popular education ought to be. 
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NEEDLESS HUMILIATION. 
| - 423 
IME INDI 


8g 
PARENTS OF POOR CHILDREN, 
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The Indigent Book Syalem — An 
Evil 4ggravated by a Corrupt 
Contract—li Remedy ar Hland. 


Facre are many little frictions and disturb- 


trouble and dizzatisfaction. One of the moxst 


| proposed cinange was that it would be 8low 


GNITIES PUT UPON THE 


The machinery of the public schools is not | 
working with itz accustomed facility this year. | 


— ——— — 


ances impairing the effectivyenes* of the de- | 
partment and creating a general feeling of : 
aizcontent among teachers and punils, The : 
change in text-books bas involyed incalculanle | 


plansivie arguments advanced in tavor of the | 


| and gradual, and as pupils wogld not be forced | 
| to buy new buoks when they Poawaesed the old 


| 0ne3, the purchaee of the new books only being 


| Nneumbent apon 8chotars promoted to higher ' 


| grades, no extra expense won!!! he entailed 
| UPON parents, 
| this wis9 provision on behaltof the com- 
| munity ignored the fact that all 
mer the city are large 
 enhitdren who have heen in the habit 
' of aunnally handing down, from elder to 
younger, the discarded text-book of the pre- 
ceding year, The saving effected in this man- 
ner 1s been an important economy to many 
parents po8ezsing Small incomes. In one 8nch 
family the new books required for the chil- 
dren this term khave cost forty doliars. The 
provivton mim the contract hetween the Board 
of Education and the pubheters, stipulating 
that the introduction of the new serice 8honld 
take place gridnally, has been dirrezarded. 
In several 8c:0018 of the city the teachers 
',ere mmiormed of the change made in the pub- 
lications to be need the firzst day of the term, 
but received no inatractions regarding this 
imvortant clanse in the agreement nntil four 
days later, Meanwhile, as a matter of couree, 
the punils under their charge had been toli 
that new hooks would be required, and the 
maiority had procured them. The mot pow - 
| ertul ageney at work in hastenimg the change 
' 18 one which contd have been plainly foreseen 
by any elear-headod o:zerver or enterprising 
publizher, The new books are almoet wholly 
velike tne oh), In every class & larze num- 
ber are etn:iymg from the new text. The 
toncher muct actign leaons to the whole clas. 
The langnage, sentiment and sbstance of 
the two lezzoms are widely diferent. In the 
reating claz*es one portion of tac class mnst 
41; agape while the other portion of the clas 
purzne a recitation entirely foreign to their 
knowledge or comprehen*ton. The words to 
he epelied are different. Sent to the Llack- 


quggtion mast always be propounded, 

* WHAT BOOK HAYE YOU?” 
And the exercizes be azsigned accordingly, 
The children who are uting books 8lightly de- 


the clean, brizht covers and new illustrations 
in thoze pos8ewee(] by their sehoolmates. Thon- 
Sands of little hearts 8well with a sence of 
mortification and grievance, and it needs only 
the naturally napatient remark, which proha- 
bly not twenty-five teachers in the city have 
failed to maze during the lazt two weeks: I 
do wish you would a'l get the new books!” to 
zend sevyeral thousands -of gloomv-taced chil- 
dren to their homes, all making the s&zme hit- 
ter plaint and urzing the same demand upon 
tneir parents. Fathers and - mothers are a1- 
most nnanimous in their ambition to zee their 


edneational alvancement, and San Francisco 
parents are proverhally generous, Any ob- 
8tacles which arpear in the path of their chil- 
dren's montal inyrovement will bs gmoothed 
away, if stont hands can do it, and the ex- 
pression of a wish by the teacher, under whogse 
taition the children have been placed, is 
| equivalent to & command. e books are 
wyinally forthcoming, and the eoon- 
tractors ar» wel! pleased, for the let- 
' ter of their , agreement has been 
kept, while the spirit has -been broken, or 


"Aa 


T 
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voard to write out the words of the leon, tho 


taced, with wear and tear, look jealously upon | 


ehiltren posscss every poxible adrantage for | 


The gentlemen who framed | 


families of | 
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who are t\ns aubstantially compelled to buy 
the new hooks are ill avle to 8tand the extra 
expense, bat make the yurchase wile openly 
expreSing their indignation at the neceemity, | 


Regarding the indigent books, congidernhle | 
. Aizzatiofaction is expreazed by many of the 

; teachers regarding the now requirements made 
by the Board, It k:s heen the custor hith- 
orto for the Sehool Department to (urmsh at 
the public expense books to the children of 
parents too poor to pay for them. The de- 
man1i tor these hooks throughout the schoots 
of the citv has been remarkavly 8mall. Poor 
perents will eenerally prefer to g0 with tet 
toes our. of their stoes, live meanly, wort 
hard and devrive themselves and children 06 
dire nocess:ties rathes than appert to the pun- | 
lie for books, Tho motives governing them m 
this eourse are varions but worthy; frequenth: | 
7t arizes from the dread of seeng their chi}- 
dren . 

SHAMED BY THEIR COMPANIONS, 
Humiliated before themgelves, or forteiting an 
innute pride of independence. Appreciating 
thee xentiments, it has hitherto hoen the cns- 
tom to troat all znekt anvlications with the 1t- 
pOSt Jehcucy and revoct, A Dank was Pre - 
vided by the ! : 


- 


Board, of which the following 1: 
an exact 20pY ; 

BLASK FOR TINDIGENT - PARENTS, 
REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC S$07TOOTS, 
Se-tion 56, Books--Pupils on cntering 8*2hon! 
hi} be rarnidhet with a list of buoks and ofthe: 
irticlos require in the conrse of stwiy, and the 
neviect or rofuen] of parents to &uppiy the re- 
quired hnoks within one week 8hai! constitnt 

CHmeer for forteitiire of £9:k. 

Whenever Prineinale are eatisfel that parenis 
are ton pore to fnrois! books, they &hull makeont 
{14 I'&t on the rroper blanks, winch «hall he sjens;] 
by the parents ant return«d tothe Princivals, who 
&hall frrnizh the books from the school librarics. 

AH books 80 eny»lie lt gall be numberel and | 
Inheled as library books, and hall be collected by 
the Prineipal at the end of catch term and place} 
in the sclioo] Hibrary, to be need, as occaston may 
require, in snpplving indizert Pupils, 

The tollowing books arc require tor 


—————— Oye OTE En { 
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eee ade == "Ge Sehool. 
ben. Loncab aa «eee. FIQCipal. 


I herel:y corti y that I am unable to purchas« 
the roqnire1 books for my child. 
"7 <A ES SL IERN Ep Name of parent. 
The above hooks have been furnished, 
daeacece \ ec er EE HENOInaT. 
09 etc eteabios ties $600+000eD COLI, 
OS, SENT 188 
It will be obs<ryed that the regulations 
expeciilly provide that the requisition should 
| be 8igned by the parents and returned to the 
Principals, implying that tietblanks stomnl( 
he carried home by the children and szgned by 
the parents iu the privacy of thetr homes, : 
custom which was generally followe1. T6 
guard against impozition, teachers genera!l: 
quietly informed themselves as to the worth 


" never Nieted, A largs proportion of thoge | 


of the case, closely observing the mannor In 
which children were drezzed and learning 
soMmething of the cireumstances and occup2- 
tron of the parents, Caf6s of attempted 1m 
mosition have been rare, and the few which 
2:ve been detected have borne deception 
upon their tace. Few parents will eabjoc&t 
themes»lves and their children to Lae mortifi- 
enlion of acking aid of this nature, unless 1t 18 
az<olutely necezsary. A recent regulation of 
the department requires one of the parents 
to yigit the 8chool an sizn the request in tie 
prezence of the Prineipa!. Although this de- 
14nd secms of trivial importance it rea!ly 
euses many Paintul 8cenes and mneh un- 
necesary rumiliation. The fathers are 0 ten 
poor laborers who are unable to leave their 
work. and the mothers, sometimes lavorins 
themselves 
TO KEEP THE WOLF FROM THR DOOR, 

Sometimes feeble invalids, or burlened wit: 
helpless babies, are forced to find their way to 
the schoolhonse menrntly dreeer, the 6 noguro 


of handreds of keen ehildish eyes. One poor 


mary 8chool of the city, te tears of moriuifict- 
tion streaming down her face as 8he made the 
required appiication. She had recently moved 
here from Washington Territzry, where they 
| had heen in comtiortuble circnmstances. Re 
verzes had overtaken them ;. they had lus: 
their little competency, and Fer husvan!! 
working at the cooper's Lraile, had but 1x 
dollars & week for the support of his wite ani 
family of five chiidren; The amount was m- 
$1fficient to provide a comfortable livmg, and 
they were ab8lutcly unable to pareh1s- 
vooks, The diszrace of a personal application 
was. an additional and needloss sting 
Another mother eaine privately to tae Prin 
' pal, anil 8aaly a8ked that her Little boy sRonld 
be snpplied from the indigent (und, She had 
onee been & lady of considerable means, 
well known in £o0ctal circles of the 
city; but the death of one dear to 
her had robbed her of a protector and 1n- 
volved her property in hopeless litigation, 
leaving her siranded upon the 8hores of poy- 
erty, but keenly £ensitive to the degradation 
of azking charity tor herselt or etildren. 
Others whoare left without any alternatiyc 
between baving tigir children drop out of 
8-001 or Pre8enting themselves to the Princi- 
111 in this mortiiving guise, have proudly re- 
ancsted the books as a temporary loan, which 
they will restore as £00n as pomble, and will 
doubtlezs make up the neeted gum by painfnl] 
zelt-denial. In view of thece and many other 
*inilar instances, it is pleasant to look torward 
to the probable adoption of te new Charter, 
which, among its many Wise Provisions, ar- 


garten schools, 
THE IDEA IS NOT A NEW ONE, 
But has $een in snccesstul operation for more 


in euch cases 8tringent laws are entorced for 


# 


varman recently presented hersetr at a Pri» | 


than a 8core of years among Kastern orties, " 


ranges for the city to 8upply free all the text- | 
Looks necesary tor the primary and kinder- 
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"the protection ot the books, In Philadelphia, 
where the cuztom has been 1n vozue tor a | 


10ng peril, the Þ 
the 
ox paper, 
or gG<isfis 
alty. If a book 18 
parents are require! 
$66 their .chilt expe 
the books are carefully han 
from tera to term 1n exce 
pieasing and £triking gontra 


up1s are required t0 have 
hooks neatly covered at home with wan 
and willful or malicious mutilation 
aration 18 Visited with a every Pen- 
*« dogtroved by a pup1l, the 
| to make good the 1088 Or 
lod. The result 18 that 
Hed, and curvive 
[lent condition, 1 
ﬆt to tne whole- 


<1le destruction of text-books which goes on 


each year in 52 
dren own their 
«61ves of all the ; 
to untrammeled proprietor: hip. 
ing the 
while mn 
furnizhed troe, 
etationery 18 ONLY about one 
Francis*e it is avout gixty cen 
books free only to &@ i1eW 
pour. ; Ga 
»xtengsIvVe I St 

York, and our caaty has eqn 
ing. 
remarkable 

takes a Very 
lieve that the amount 


we JS 


Mk. 


= 


own books, and avail them- 
liberties and abugcs poss1b1l 
Betore leav- 
e s1biect it 18 worthy Ol remark thi 
New York, where text-v00K3 Bt 
\6, the cost Per pupll for books = +, 
Jollarz mm Ban 
ts, with text- 
of the unfortunate 
The curriculum of 8ta91es 15 not more 
Franciseo than in New 
a) taclities for buy- 
[n yiew of these facts, coupled with the 
proportionate | Aigfrepancy, it 
credulous mind indeed to Q- 
is honestly and wisely 


n Francsco, where the ehul- 


+» 
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| expended in our CILY, : | | 
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DUalra adjourued unlil next Friday eyenung. 
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Amount in the Treasnry Subject to Apyor- 
ltionment—Each County's Share, 


The following corregpondence shows the con- 
dition of the State School Fund, and the amount 
cach county will receive under the apportion- | 
ment of the State Superintendent of Public 1n- 
s$truction : 

OFFICE OF CONTROLLER OF STATE, ) 
SACRAMENTO, February 20, 1889, 5 

Hon, F, M. Campbell, Superintendent of Public In- 
$truction—SIR:; In compliance with an act of the | 
Leglslature, I have the honor to report as fol- 
10WsS : 

The securities held m trust for the School Fund 
by the State Treasurer conslsts of bonds of the 
State of California bearing interest at legal rates, 
amounting to one million 8even hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars 
($1,737,600), together with bonds of different 


at. 


_— 


counties of this State bearing tnterest at legal 
rates, and aggreguting two hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand three hundred dollars ($269,300), 

The money in the State Treasury 8ubject tg aÞ- 
portionment 1s one million two hundred and $8ev- 
enty-one thousand eight hundred and s1lxty ye 
one-hnandredth dollars ($1,271,856 65), to-wit ; 
Balance of August apportionment not dis- 

CEE co Sohn oo tone ahtfts code ff der co nth 6 
Interest on bonds held in trust..,.... oc, 68,338 15 
Interest on State school lands.......... 21,005 43 
Sale of Geological Survey Reports..... aA 13 00 
Property tax (twenty-six gents on each oBn 

hundred dollars valuation for the current 

oO OE OY Chao og voboneat 1,181,745 49 


$731 93 


Oe eee 


Subject to apportionment... c1c4cce ++ $1,271,596 V5 
Yours, respectfully, 

D. M. KENFIELD, Controller, 
APPORTIONMENT—EACH COUNTY'S SHARE. 
The following is the apportionment made by 

the State Superintendent Campbell, the total 
number of census children between 5 and 17 
vears of age entitled to receive school money 
being 216,404. The amount per child, $5 87, 
and the amount apportioned, $1,270,291 48 : 


Counties, No, Children, Amount. 
0 ur ONE EM IONS © $38,167 49 
ASIDE; ©.» - Soo i cnn AM 633 96 
2 EE Te ”L_ 2,733 16,042 7! 
EEE © 050 <þ ihb:4440 0 ++ Vii. BAL 23,386 03 
CARVerks.. thc, +cin5o os HH 12,899 52 
OO N44 0% ch EG 2,756 16,17T T2 
Contra COS. ..... +006 3,463 24,327 581 
ET ITOEEENE nan ce <4 558 ,.-. 09 2,641 50 
LOTS £7 aw bo av #2 60 -. $2,859 13,847 33 
OGEREEES a o0c+0occ00 © 6s RS 12,491 36 
2 Ouo WFTW +. « BIRT 23,051 49 
ESD. & Bop «oc: —— Ro 2,230 60 
voy ye re 1,238 1,267 06 
LIEBE. cove che 008 .. 1,659 9.738 33 
LARSSON IASLRS» oco oc ncgeet 934 5,482 5S | 
Los Angeles........----.-.- 10,768 63,298 16 
Om RTETTTTY: - 2,104 12,350 48 
METIDOBD. © ooo coconut $ 6's 919 5,341 70 
IDS. oc covcrcc00 69 3,093 19,91691 
AT ©... coroveo +405 #5 500 7,290 54 
| 7» TP kT 6 . 1,095 6,427 65 
SE SES Gon &y 0 a nd £nnd 371 2,17TT TT 
OO 1 ORR EE. + 3,406 19,993 22 
ED ooo 335 of» «vob ook - » 3,206 18,819 22 
IEEE 528. Ln edn tl -» $6,022 £9,479 14 
NP ES 24605 0+. ' 2,908 17,069 96 | 
EDS SIS © 7 - 054 + » 6 208 1,03 6,051 97 
LO | oe. 7,119 41,735 T0 
SR ONTO. coo coo co edt 1,823 8,949 01 
San Bernardino........---- 2.420 14,205 40 
LAS oo coco dn cn 1,758 19,319 46 
San FTancisco.......----- -- 62,105 $64,556 35 
LED | RR $5,599 32,631 33 
San Luis ObIsPO........--- » 2,717 15,948 79 
San Mateo........, decodes 2,432, ,275 84 | 
Santa Bartarf.........oo; 3,001 7,615 87 
Santa Clara........ ads as 55,694 b6 | 
CADLANESL. co fed concede, 3,659 21,454 85 | 
0 = DI INT CI 2,170 12,737 90 |} 
OY AIST +45, VIE ag 1,259 7,390 33 | 
REN UGH $5 4545s. . 85 1,896 11,129 52 | 
AD DO oc traadianee is. 5 ed {.904 98,199 48 
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{H.00!lrir RT RTTITYTYT 7 wen {,463 
CBERUSS os. choc io bow cs 1,714 
., 1 ANT 2 obs 5 SHE SY 1,633 
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State 


Superintendent Campbell in his recent 


report 8ays that the Fchool Fund holds State 
bonds to the valine of $1,737,500, and county 


bonds to the value of $269,309. 


Treasury, subject to apporticnment 


as follows: 
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